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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

With  this  Number  (for  January,  1871),  we  resume  the  regular  publication  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Education,  which  has  been  somewhat  intemiitted, 
although  not  positively  suspended,  during  our  connection  with  tlie  Department 
and  Office  of  Education.  We  hope  to  receive  sufficient  encouragement  to  enable 
us  to  continue  our  articles,  original  and  selected,  on  the  existing  condition  and 
movements  of  Education  in  different  countries,  until  we  have  given  sometliing 
like  completeness  to  our  survey  of  the  past  histoiy  and  present  condition  of: — 

L    National  Education  in  different  countries  in  respect  to: 

1.  Elementary  Schools — Infiint  and  Juvenile. 

2.  Secondary  Schools — Public  High  Schools — Gymnasiums,  &c. 

3.  Superior  Schools — Universities — Colleges,  Jbc. 

4.  Special  and  Class  Instruction,  viz.:  (1)  Theology;  (2)  Law;  (3)  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery;  (4)  Teaching;  (5)  Agriculture,  and  Rural  Economy  gener- 
ally;  (6)  Architecture  and  Construction  of  all  kinds;  (Y)  Chemical  Technology; 
(8)  Commerce  and  Trade  generally ;  (9)  Engineering,  Civil,  Mechanical  and 
Marino;  (10)  Drawing,  in  its  Ideal  and  Industrial  applications;  (11)  Metallurgy 
and  Mining;  (12)  Mechanics  and  Machinery;  (13)  Music— both  Vocal  and  lu- 
atrumeatal;  (14)  Navigation — ^by  steam  and  sail,  on  river  and  ocean;  (15) 
Military  and  Naval  Schools;  (16)  Public  Service,  the  administration  of  Tele- 
graphs, Ac.;  (17)  Female  Education — both  general  and  special;  (18;  Excep- 
tional Classes,  such  as  Orphans,  Deaf  Mutes,  Blind,  te, 

6.  Supplementaiy  Schools  and  Agencies:  (1)  Evening  Schools  and 
Classes;  (2)  Libraries;  (3)  Lectures. 

6.  Societies  for  the  Advancement  of  Art^  Education,  Literature  and 
Science. 

7.  Architecture  for  Schools  of  every  grade,  and  for  all  Educational 
purposes. 

8.  School  Codes  of  diflbrent  countries  in  reference  to  a  discussion  of  the 
organization  and  administration  of  School  Systems. 

9.  The*  Pedagogy  of  different  Natk>n8:  (1)  Germans;  (2)  Swiss;  (3) 
French;  (4)  English;  (5)  American. 

10.  Educational  Biography:  (1)  Teachers;  (2)  Promoters  and  Benefactors 
of  Education. 

IL  The  past  history  and  present  condition  of  Education  as  a  Science  and 
as  an  Art^ 

Henby  Barnabd. 

Hartford,  Conk.,  Jan.  16,  187L 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  SCIENCE  AND  ART 


INTRODUCTION. 

A  prominent  defect,  second  only  to  the  absence  of  all  provision  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  in  our  systems  and  institutions  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  1886,  as  compared  with  those  of  France,  Switzerland, 
and  the  leading  German  States,  as  they  were  found  after  personal  inquiry 
and  observation,  was  the  absence  of  special  schools  and  classes  for  teach- 
ing drawing,  geometry,  physics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  the  natural 
sciences  generally,  with  special  reference  to  the  great  national  indus- 
tries,— to  commerce,  locomotion,  machinery,  manufactures,  mining,  en- 
gineering and  civil  constructions  of  all  kinds.  The  demand  for  engineers, 
and  practical  chemists  and  geologists,  was  very  inadequately  met  by 
the  Rensselaer  School  at  Troy,  by  graduates  (resigned,  or  detached  from 
the  public  service)  of  the  Militaty  School  at  West  Point,  and  by  ingen- 
ious men,  who  educated  themselves  in  practice  (involving  much  cost  and 
many  failures),  and  from  books,  for  their  work. 

Public  attention  in  Connecticut  was  called  to  this  omission  in  an  ad- 
dress prepared  in  1837,  after  my  return  from  Europe,  and  delivered  in 
1838,  and  subsequently  in  connection  with  other  topics  of  educational 
reform,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Information  in  detail,  on  in- 
stitutions referred  to  in  this  address,  viz:  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
France,  with  the  Special  Schools  of  Applications  in  machinery,  engineering 
and  mines ;  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  with  its  muse- 
ums of  machines  and  implements,  and  popular  but  systematic  lectures ; 
the  Agricultural  Course  and  industrial  teaching  of  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl ; 
the  Agricultural  Institute  in  Wurtcmburg ;  the  Mining  School  in  Sax- 
ony ;  the  commercial  and  technical  classes  in  the  Institute  at  Vienna ; 
the  architectural  lectures  of  the  School  of  Arts  in  Berlin,  and  vario*us 
incipient  steps  in  the  same  direction  in  the  Mechanic  Institutes  of  Eng- 
land,— in  a  document  first  issued  in  1839,  and  made  part  of  my  Annual 
Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools 
for  Connecticut  for  1839-10 ;  re-issued  with  additions  in  1847,  as  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode  Island,  and  again  in  1853-54  in 
the  volume  entitled  National  Education  in  Europe  in  the  series  of  educa- 
tional treatises  issued  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Con- 
necticut. 

In  1852,  Samuel  Colt  of  Hartford,  the  inventor  and  manufacturer  of 
the  Colt  Revolving  Fire-arm,  contemplated  the  early  establishment  of 
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Evening  Classes  of  elementary  instruction  for  young  persons  in  his  em- 
ployment whose  school  education  had  been  neglected,  and  of  instruction 
in  drawing,  chemistry  and  mechanics  for  such  of  his  adult  workmen  as 
chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it  Itu  1854,  his  plan  was  expanded  into  a 
regularly  organized  School  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering.  As  the  re- 
sources from  which  he  intended  to  endow  it  accumulated,  he  included 
courses  of  praetical  agricuftore,  horticulture  aiid  laoidscape  gardening ; 
and  finally,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  signified  his  purpose  to 
alternate  the  practical  work  of  the  shop  and  the  field  with  military  drill. 
The  institution  thus  projected  and  expanded  was  a  comprehensive  Poly- 
technic School — which  would  at  once  supply  through  its  evening  classes 
the  deficient  elementary  schoolmg  of  his  own  workmen,  meet  the  wants 
of  technical  instruction  in  any  occupation  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lived,  and  ofier  a  thorough  scientific  basis  for  the  practical  trainmg  of 
the  agriculturist,  the  architect,  the  engineer,  the  machinist,  the  designer, 
the  manufacturer',  the  miner  and  metallurgist,  as  well  as  of  the  caiidi- 
date  for  any  other  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country. 

In  the  inception  and  development  of  his  plan,  he  was  pleased  to  con- 
sult me ;  and  in  1854  signified  his  desire  to  name  me  in  the  instrument 
by  which  he  should  create  and  endow  the  trust,  with  a  request  fhat  I 
would  obtain  full  and  reliable  accounts  of  all  establishments  at  home  of 
abroad,  which  had  any  feature  in  common  with  the  school  which  he  con- 
templated, and  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  endow  by  will  beyond 
any  literary  institution  in  New  England  i  and  to  be  prepared  to  report  a 
plan,  when  called  on. 

In  pursuance  of  this  request,  and  of  studies  already  widely  extended 
in  the  field  of  scientific  and  technical  instruction,  a  large  portion  of  the 
material  for  the  chapters  and  special  sections  which  compose  this  volume, 
were  collected,  and  to  some  extent  prepared  for  publication  and  printed 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  at  the  time  of  Col.  Coifs  death 
in  18C2,  when  it  was  found  that  his  original  purpose  to  endow  by  will 
such  an  institution  had  been  revoked  by  a  later  codicil. 

In  J[86d.  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Colt,  the  work  of  collection  and  prep- 
aration was  resumed,  and  a  portion  relating  to  Military  Schools  and  Ed- 
ucation was  published  in  advance  of*  the  completion  of  the  Report,  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  complete  survey  of  Institutions  for  Special  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Sciences  and  Arts  in  different  countries,  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  Plan  for  a  Polytechnic  School,  in  the  city  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  Her  object  was  simply  to  enable  me  to  complete  my  survey  of  the 
vrhole  field  of  Special  Instruction  ;  and  was  abandoned  by  her  on  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  Armory  Buildings  by  fire  in  1865.  Since 
that  date  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  to  its  present  state  of  completion 
as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  other  engagements. 

Hehbt  Bakkabd 
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(1.)  The  adaptation  of  the  studies  of  the  School  to  at  least  a  general 
preparation  of  the  pupils  for  the  life  they  were  designed  or  desired  to 
lead,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  teachers  and  educators  in  every  age 
and  nation,  as  will  be  seen  in  tiie  historical  development  of  public 
schools  in  the  volume  devoted  to  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. 

(2.)  The  organization  of  studies  and  schools  with  special  reference 
to  certain  professions  which  were  found  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
society — the  theologians,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  the  governing  class 
generally,  has  been,  in  most  6ountries,  secured  by  the  endowments, 
and  other  privil^es  of  Universities. 

(8.)  The  advancement  of  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  their  cultivation, 
with  spedal  reference  to  the  military  service,  the  ornamentation  of 
public  buildings,  and  the  gratification  of  the  esthetic  tastes  of  a  few, 
liave  been  secured  by  the  creation  of  Academies  and  Special  Schools 
in  every  civilized  country. 

An  account  of  Universities,  Military  Schools,  and  Academies  of 
Science  and  the  Fine  Arts,  and  their  origin,  growth,  and  present 
condition  in  difierent  countries,  will  be  given  in  another  volume. 

(4.)  The  popular  exposition  of  the  fiimiliar  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  of  the  more  obvious  principles  of  science  which  underlie  all  local 
industries,  dates  back  only  to  Comenius,  and  was  brought  into  the 
range  of  the  popular  school  by  the  labors  of  Hecker,  Semler,  Pes- 
talozzi,  Fellenberg,  and  particularly  of  the  great  Swiss  educators. 
The  establishment  of  Special  Schools  for  thorough  scientific  training 
for  civil  as  well  as  military  purposes,  belongs  to  the  present  century* 
The  necessity  for  this  training,  and  the  subject  and  methods  of  this  in- 
struction, were  pointed  out  by  Bacon,  and  Milton,  in  the  former  cen- 
tury, but  their  suggestions  made  hardly  a  perceptible  impression  on 
the  practices  of  their  age.  The  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris,  was 
the  earliest  and  best  school  of  this  class,  and  its  remarkable  success 
in  the  department  of  engineeijng  and  construction,  as  well  as  prepar- 
atory to  the  special  work  of  war,  led  slowly  to  the  establishment  of 
similar  institutions  with  a  wider  range  of  studies,  in  every  nation  of 
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UNIVERSITY 

PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TECBNICAl  IXSTRDCTION, 


(1.)  The  adaptation  of  the  studies  of  the  School  to  at  least  a  general 
preparation  of  the  pupils  for  the  life  thej  were  designed  or  desired  to 
lead,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  teachers  and  educators  in  every  age 
and  nation,  as  will  be  seen  in  tiie  historical  development  of  public 
schools  in  the  volume  devoted  to  Blementarj  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. 

(2.)  The  organi2ation  of  studies  and  schools  with  special  reference 
to  certsun  professions  which  were  found  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
society — the  theologians,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  the  governing  class 
generally,  has  been,  in  most  Countries,  secured  by  the  en^o.wmeuts, 
and  other  privil^^  of  Universities. 

(8.)  The  advancement  of  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  their  cultivation, 
with  special  reference  to  the  military  service,  the  ornamentation  of 
public  buildings,  and  the  gratification  of  the  esthetic  tastes  of  a  few, 
liavB  been  secured  by  the  creation  of  Academies  and  Special  Schools 
in  every  civilized  country. 

An  account  of  Universities,  Military  Schools,  and  Academies  of 
Science  and  the  Fine  Arts,  and  their  origin,  growth,  and  present 
condition  in  difierent  countries,  will  be  given  in  another  volume. 

(4.)  The  popular  exposition  of  the  fiimiliar  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  of  the  more  obvious  principles  of  science  which  underlie  all  local 
industries,  dates  back  only  to  Comenius,  and  was  brought  into  the 
range  of  the  popular  school  by  the  labors  of  Hecker,  Semler,  Pes- 
talozzi,  Fellenberg,  and  particularly  of  the  great  Swiss  educators. 
The  establishment  of  Special  Schools  for  thorough  scientific  training 
for  civil  as  well  as  military  purposes,  belongs  to  the  present  century* 
The  necessity  for  this  training,  and  the  subject  and  methods  of  this  in- 
struction, were  pointed  out  by  Bacon,  and  Milton,  in  the  former  cen- 
tury, but  their  suggestions  made  hardly  a  perceptible  impression  on 
the  practices  of  their  age.  The  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris,  was 
the  earliest  and  best  school  of  this  class,  and  its  remarkable  success 
in  the  department  of  engineeijng  and  construction,  as  well  as  prepar- 
atory to  the  special  work  of  war,  led  slowly  to  the  establishment  of 
similar  institutions  with  a  wider  range  of  studies,  in  every  nation  of 
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Europe.  The  order  of  their  institution  was  as  follows :  at  Paris,  in 
1794 ;  Prague,  1806 ;  Vienna,  1815 ;  Berlin,  1821 ;  Carlsruhe,  1825 ; 
Munich,  1827;  Dresden,  1828;  Stuttgart,  1829;  St.  Petersburg, 
1830;  Hanover,  1881 ;  Lisbon,  1851 ;  Zurich,  1851. 

(5.)  The  Real,  and  Trade  Schools  which  grew  out  of  the  Real  School 
of  Hecker,  and  the  Sundaj  and  other  Improvement  Schools  of  Ger- 
many, recognized  the  necessity,  and  demonstrated  the  utility  of  special 
instruction  in  the  principles,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  processes  of  the 
workshops ;  and  schools  and  classes  for  this  purpose  now  form  part  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction  in  every  Continental  State. 

(6.)  The  success  of  the  Mercantile  Academy  at  Vienna  in  1770, 
and  Prague  in  1765,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  public  Commer- 
dal  Schools  in  every  great  capital  of  Europe. 

(7.)  The  Conservatory  of  Arts  in  Paris,  the  Museums  of  Industrial 
productions,  and  of  raw  material  in  the  great  centers  of  mechanical 
and  manu£stcturing  industry,  have  demonstrated  their  great  usefulness 
to  the  skilled  laborers  of  each  country. 

(8.)  The  International  Expositions  of  1851, 1856, 1861,  and  1866, 
have  brought  the  productions  of  the  workshop  of  different  countries 
into  open  competition,  and  the  palm  of  superiority  has  been  given  to 
the  workman,  the  shop,  the  country,  in  which  the  hand  of  the  laborer 
had  been  guided  by  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  scientifically  trained  in- 
tellect 

The  results  of  these  manifold  experiences  in  the  European  States 
— in  Schools,  Museums,  and  Expositions,  are  somewhat  elaborately 
presented  in  the  following  articles,  which  are  made  part  of  this  Intro- 
duction, although  they  belong  to  a  volume  devoted  to  Special  and 
Scientific  Instruction  in  Great  Britain. 


PLAN  OP  A  TECHNICAL  UNIVERSITY 

BT   J.    8COTT  EUSSBLk 


TJiuler  the  title  of  Systematic  Technical  Edncation  for  the  Eng- 
lish People,  J.  Scott  Russell,  a  civil  engineer  of  lai'ge  experience, 
and  wide  observation  of  the  results,  both  of  deficient  and  thorough 
professional  training  in  the  designing,  construction,  and  superin- 
tendence of  great  public  works,  and  private  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical establishments,  has  developed  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
special  training  for  the  different  occupations  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  modern  society  in  England.  These  diverse  trainings — 
the  subjects  and  methods  he  has  distributed  into  different  schools, 
and  then  grouped  into  an  institution  which  he  calls  the  English 
Technical  University.  We  have  elsewhere  copied  his  illustration 
of  such  a  system,  and  of  such  institutions,  drawn  from  the  expe- 
rience of  Wurtemburg  and  Switzerland.  We  here  bring  together 
a  condensed  statement  of  the  classes  and  schools  for  which  he  would 
provide. 

Classes /or  whom  Systematic  Education  and  Training  is  necessary, 

CLASS    I. 

1.  The  Statesman.  2.  The  Soldier  and  Sailor.  3.  The  Theologian.  4.  The 
Lawyer.    5.  The  Doctor. 

(The  first,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  of  these  are  provided  by  the  Universltiefl, 
and  the  second  by  the  military  schools.) 

CLASS   n. 

6.  The  AfTriculturisi  '7.  The  Miner.  8.  The  Metalluiigist  9.  The  Mannfae- 
turer.  10.  The  Civil  Engineer.  11.  The  Mechanical  Engineer.  12.  The  Ma- 
cliiDist  13.  The  Architect  14  The  Naval  Architect  16.  The  Merchant 
16.  The  Ship-owner.  17.  The  Merchant  Sailor.  18.  The  Practical  Chemist 
19.  The  ABtronomer.     20.  The  Marine  Engineer.     21.  The  Surveyor. 

(Some  of  these  are  provided  for  by  (^vemment  in  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines  and  of  Naval  Architecture,  which  might  form  portions  of  the  fbture 
systematic  course  of  education.) 

CLASS   m. 

22.  The  Professor  of  Pure  Science.  23.  The  Profeasor  of  literature.  24.  The 
Professor  of  Fine  Arts.  25.  The.Teaclier  or  Schoolmaster.  26.  The  Political 
Economist 

(Some  of  these  are  imperfectly  provided  for  in  schools  and  universities.) 
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We  omit  Mr.  Kasseirs  classification  of  the  Sciences  and  gi^e  his 
grouping  of  these  Sciences  with  their  practical  applications,  and 
work,  into  schools. 

ENGLISH  TECHNICAL  UNIVBRSIT7. 

Wlion  we  have  provided  in  our  university  fifty-six  courses  of  study,  cover- 
ing the  wide  fields  of  education  in  matter  and  mind,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  we 
have  merely  embarrassed  the  youthful  student  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  subjocte  from  which  he  has  to  select;  and  if  we  leave  him  free  liberty  of 
choice,  it  is  evident  that  he  will  run  the  risk  of  much  waste  of  energy  and  time. 
In  order  that  our  university  may  be  of  the  greatest  practical  service  to  our  stu- 
dent, we  must  aid  him  in  his  choice  by  presenting  him  with  that  selection  of 
subjects  which  will  most  directly  lead  up  to  his  aim  in  life,  and  most  easily  con- 
duct him  through  the  difficulties  of  learning  to  technical  knowledge  and  tech- 
nical skill.  As  we  have  in  the  former  Gliapter  classed  our  professors  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  science  they  have  to  teach,  so  now  we  must  claims  our  stu- 
dents and  their  studies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  aims  in  life  which  they 
have  in  view.  This  will  group  both  teachers  and  taught  into  entirely  new  sub- 
divisions. 

It  has  already  been  agreed  that  we  shall  provide  technical  education  for 
twenly-oue  or  twenty-two  professions,  embracing  all  the  modern  professions, 
and  cxchurng  the  three  ancient  ones, — tlieology,  law,  and  medicine.  And  our 
first  qiu.sLlou  is,  whether  for  all  these  we  must  provide  twenty-two  separate 
and  independent  courses  of  study. 

If  these  professional  men  were  all  to  be  educated  in  difTcrent  schools — in 
buildings  apart  firom  one  another — we  might  have  to  provide  twenty-two  courses 
of  education ;  but  as  they  are  all  meant  to  be  taught  in  a  single  building,  we 
shall  be  able  to  simplify  the  matter  by  means  of  systematic  combination.  Re- 
suming here  the  list  of  professions  for  whom  we  are  to  provide  education,  we 
should  have  to  form  the  following  groups  of  studies,  corresponding  to  the  tech- 
nical occttpaUooB  of  the  students : — 

SCHOOL  OF  MECHAinCS. 

Pure  Science, — ^Higher  Geometry;  Higher  Algebra;  Higher  Arithmetic; 
Higlier  Statics;  Higher  Dynamics;  Higher  Energetics;  Higher  Chemistry; 
Higher  Metallurgy. 

PracUcal  Applications. — Descriptive  Geometry  ;  Constnictive  Geometry  ; 
Geometric  Movements ;  Sources  of  Materials;  Properties  of  Materials;  Strength 
of  Materials;  Elements  of  Mechanics;  Structural  Mechanics;  Machinery  and 
Tools;  Engines  and  Prime  Movers;  Economics  of  Work;  Endurance  of  Ma- 
chinery; Machine  Shops  and  Buildings;  Mechanical  Manufactures;  Political 
Economy ;  Workshop  Economy ;  Principles  of  Design. 

Work. — In  the  Drawing  OflQce;  In  the  Collection  of  Machines;  Tn  the  Col- 
lection of  Machine  Materials ;  In  the  Collection  of  Raw  Materials  of  Manufac- 
tures; In  the  Collection  of  Engines,  &c. ;  In  Mechanical  Experiment;  In  the 
Factory ;  Round  the  Tour  of  Home  Mantt&clories;  In  Foreign  Travel 

THB  SCHOOL  Or  CIVTL  OOMBTEUOnON. 
mi  arcbitbctural. 

Pure  Science, — ^Highest  Geometry;  Laws  of  Number  nnd  Proportion;  Statics; 
Psyoliology;  .Esthetics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Animal  Phybiology;  Botanic 
Organography;  Geology;  Art  History. 

Practical  ApplicaHons. — Descriptive  Geometry;  Geometry  of  Vision;  Con- 
structive Greometry;  Graphic  Geometry  and  Surveying;  History  of  Building 
Materials;  Strengths  of  Materials;  Chemistry  of  Building  Materials;  Geology 
of  Stones  and  Cements;  Mineralogy;  Stability  of  Foundations;  Stability  of 
Structures ;  Tlieory  of  Arches  and  "Roofs ;  Forms  of  Beauty ;  Forms  of  Strength ; 
Proportions  of  Mass;  Linear  Decoration;  Surface  Decoration;  Solid  Decora- 
tion; Building  Processes^  Tools  and  Machinery;  Building  Economy ;  Building 
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Endarance;  Domestic  Health;  Domestic  Economy;  Domestic  Comfort ;  Laws 
of  Sound  and  Hearing  in  Building;  Laws  of  Ingress,  Egress,  and  Seeing ;  Laws 
of  Climate  and  Weather;  On  Use,  Purpose,  and  Fitness;  Principles  of  Design; 
Laws  of  Property  and  Buildings ;  Landscape  Design. 

Work. — In  the  Drawing  Office :  In  School  of  Design ;  In  Modeling  Sv^-hool ; 
In  Mechanical  Experiment;  In  the  Museum  of  Ancient  Models;  In  ilie  Mu- 
seum of  Modem  Architecture;  In  the  Collection  of  Building  Materials;  Tu  the 
Collection  of  Decorations  and  Art  Workmanship ;  In  an  Office  of  Works ;  On 
the  Works ;  On  Travel  at  Home ;  On  Foreign  Travel. 

■NOIRSVRlNe. 

Pure  Science. — ^Higher  Geometry;  Higher  Algebra;  Higher  Arithmetic; 
Higher  Statics;  Higher  Dynamics;  Higher  Energetics;  Higher  Hydrology; 
Higiier  Ciiemistry ;  Higher  Geology ;  Higher  Crysiallogy. 

PradiccU  ApplicatUms. — Engines  and  Prime  Movers;  Theory  of  Vehicles  and 
Locomotive  Machines;  Theory  of  Ships  and  Steamboats;  Chemistry  of  Build- 
ing Materials;  Geology  of  Stones  and  Cements;  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy; 
Stability  of  Foundations ;  Building  Combinations  of  Materials ;  Sources  of  Ma- 
terials of  Construction ;  Theory  of  Bridges^  Roofs,  and  Tunnels;  Constructive 
Geometry;  Graphic  Geometry  and  Surveying;  Descriptive  Geometry;  Per- 
spective Gi«ometry ;  Geometric  Movements ;  Strengths  of  Materials ;  Elements 
of  Mechanics;  Machines  and  Tools;  Theory  of  Rivers;  Theory  of  Tides  and 
Waves;  Theory  of  Roads,  Railroads,  and  Canals;  Principles  of  Architectuml 
Design;  Principles  of  Metallurgy ;  Economics  of  Construction;  Endurance  of 
Structures,  Engines,  Machines,  and  Implements. 

Work. — In  the  Drawing  Office;  In  the  Collection  of  Engineering  Models; 
In  the  Collection  of  Building  Materials;  In  the  Collection  of  Machines;  In  the 
Laboratory  of  Strength  of  Materials ;  In  the  Chemical  Laboratory ;  In  Engi- 
neering Experiment;  In  the  Factory;  On  the  Works;  In  Foreign  Travel. 

THE  SCHOOL   OF  MINE.?. 

Pure  Sctence, — Mathematics  ;  Physics ;  Chemistry  ;  Geology  ;  Political 
Economy. 

Praeticttl  AppUetUione. — DeBcriptiye  Geometry;  Trigonometrical  Surveying; 
Mineralogical  Drawing;  Distribution  of  Minerals;  Practical  Mechanics;  Ele- 
ments of  Machinery;  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers;  Ventilation;  Drawing; 
Physiology  and  Chemistry  of  Life. 

Work, — In  the  Chemical  Laboratory ;  In  the  Physical  Laboratory ;  In  the 
Drawing  Office;  In  the  Museum  of  Geology;  In  the  Mine;  In  Foreign  Mines. 

TBI    MBTALLUHttUT. 

Pwe  ScUnoe. — Mathematics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Greology. 

iVor^jco^  il|7ptica/{07ur.— Smelting  and  Reining;  Practical  Medianics:  Strength 
of  Materials ;  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Mineralogical  Drawing ;  Combustion  and 
Ventilation ;  Elements  of  Machinery ;  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers ;  Statics  of 
Buildings;  Nature  of  Machine  Tools;  Hydraulic  Machinery;  Electro-Magnetio 
Metallurgy. 

Work. — In  the  Oliemical  Laboratory ;  In  the  Physical  Laboratory ;  In  the 
Drawing  Office ;  In  the  Museum  of  Geology ;  In  the  Metal  Manufactory ;  In 
Foreign  TraveL 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  AORICULTURB. 

Pwre  Science. — Mathematics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  NatnralHistOTr;  Geology. 

Applicaiiona  of  Science. — Anatomy  of  Plants;  Physiology  of  Plants;  Anat- 
omy of  Animals ;  Physiology  of  Animals ;  Geology  of  Soils ;  Chemistry  of  Soils ; 
Ciiemistry  of  Manures;  Chemistry  of  Food;  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Snrgcrj-; 
Surveying,  Leveling,  Plan-drawing,  and  Draining;  Practical  Mechanics;  Prin- 
ciples of  Steam  Engines;  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements:  Nature  nnd 
Influence  of  Climates;  Buildings,  Roads,  Gates,  and  Fences;  Training  Fruit 
Trees,  and  Timber. 

Practical  Work, — ^In  the  Mechanical  Workshop;  In  the  Hospital  for  Ani- 
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mals;  Tn  the  Farm;  In  Foreipm  Travel;  In  the  Chemical  Laboratory;  In  the 
riiysical  Laboratory;  In  the  Drawing  OflSce;  In  tU©  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;  in  the  Museum  of  Gcologj*. 

THE  OARDENKR  AND  PORBBTER. 

Have  an  education  of  similar  nature  to  the  Agriculturist,  with  a  specialty  in 
eacii  cjiso.  Both  have,  in  ttddition,  to  study  tl.e  principles  of  beauty  in  ilieir 
applicuiions  \o  Landscape  Decoration,  and  in  their  combinations  wiili  Archi- 
tvciure;  both  require  a  large  course  of  instruction  in  the  Theory  of  Chmate, 
and  in  Physical  Geojrraphy  and  Botanical  Geography — both,  therefore,  must 
siuiiy  Decorative  Architecture.  For  the  rest,  the  study  of  the  same  courses  as 
the  Agriculturist  is  ntcessary. 

THB  SCHOOL  OF    COMMERCE. 
TIIK   MERCHANT. 

Pure  Stnence. — Geograghy;  Natural  History;  Ethnology;  Political  Econ- 
omy; Doctrine  of  Probabilities;  History;  Languages;  Ethics;  Law. 

rracHcal  AppUcaiioits. — Construction  and  Outfit  of  Ships ;  Docks  and  Waro- 
liouses;  PliysiL-al  Geography;  PoUticiil  .Geography;  Geography  of  Plants; 
Geography  of  Animals;  Geography  of  Minerals;  Weights  and  Measures  of 
Nations;  Moneys  of  Nations;  Statistics  and  Wealth  of  Nations;  Laws  of 
Value;  Laws  of  Insurance ;  Laws  of  Navigation ;  Principles  of  Exchange; 
Theories  of  Price;  Int^^rest  and  Banking;  Laws  of  Commerce  and  Shipping. 

Work,— In  Natural  History  Collections;  In  Collection  of  Raw  Materials;  In 
Counting-house  and  Warehouse ;  In  Foreign  Travel 

TUB  HANUFACrrRBR. 

Pure  Scimce. — Mathematics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Natural  History;  Politi- 
cal Economy. 

.  Fiaclical  AjypUcations. — Geometrical  Drawing;  Decorative  Drawing;  Liglit 
and  Shade;  Light  and  Color;  Principles  of  Beauty;  Principles  of  Design; 
Chemistry  of  Color;  Animal  Substances;  Vegetable  Substances ;  Mineral  Sub- 
stances; Geography  of  Raw  Materials;  Mechanics  of  Raw  Materials;  Archi- 
tecture of  Manufactories;  Architecture  of  Warehouses;  Manu&cturing  Ma- 
chinery: Commerce  and  Banking. 

H'</rA-. — In  Natural  History  Collections;  In  Collection  of  Raw  Materials;  In 
Collection  'if  Machine  Models;  In  Collection  of  Patterns  of  Manufactured 
Goods;  iu  liiu  LuOoiatory ;  In  the  Factoiy;  In  Foreign  Travel 

THB   tHIP  OWKBR. 

Pure  Science. — Elementary  Geometry ;  Elementary  Arithmetic;  Elementary 
Hydrostatics ;  Elementaiy  Hydrodynamics ;  Elementary  Pneumatics ;  Elemen- 
tary Chemistry ;  Elementary  Geography ;  Elementary  Natural  History ;  Ele- 
ment^iry  Ethnology ;  Elementiiry  Political  Economy ;  Elementary  Languages ; 
Elementary  Ethics;  Elementary  Law. 

Pracilcil  A}yplia.iUon8 — Descriptive  Geometry ;  Strength  and  Values  of  Ma- 
terials; Sources  of  Materials;  Physical  Geography;  Weights  and  Measures 
^^f  Nations;  Laws  of  Nations  (and  Customs);  Moneys  of  Nations;  Laws  of 
Oqinmcrce;  Insurance  (Principles  of);  Principles  of  Exchange;  Docks,  and 
HaVhors,  and  Warehouses;  Navigation;  Seamanship;  Ship  Building;  Marine 
Entrino  Building;  Sail  Making;  Masting  and  Rigging;  Equipment  and  Outfit; 
Lading  and  Storing;  Manning  and  Clearing  Out;  Laws  of  Commerce  and  Ship- 
ping; Laws  of  Freight  and  Insurance;  Laws  of  Measurement  and  Tonnage; 
Ship's  Husbandry;  Health,  Food,  and  Safety;  Wages  and  Disbursements; 
Merchandise  and  Exchange;  Banking  and  Interest;  Navigation  Laws;  Book- 
kei^pinpr;  Stowage. 

\Vork.—h\  the  Drawing  Office;  In  the  Ship  Model  Room;  In  the  Engine 
Model  Room;  In  the  Building  Yard;  In  the  Engine  Factory;  In  the  Harbor; 
In  the  Ship's  Store  Rooms;  In  the  Warehouses;  In  the  Docks;  la  the  Re- 
pairing Yard ;  In  Sail-maker's,  Mast-maker's,  Rigger's  Yard. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OP  ASTRONOMY,  NAVIGATION,  AND    SURVEYING. 

THB   SAILOR. 

Pure  Science, — Elementary  Geometry;  Elementary  Algebra;  Elementary 
Arithmetic:  Elementary  Geography;  Elementary  Astronomy ;  Eleraeiitar}' Me- 
chajiic-s;  Elementary  Languages;  Elementary  Pneumatics;  Elementary  Hy- 
draulics. 

Pniatical  AppHcaiions. — Drawing;  Strength  of  Materials;  Physical  Geog- 
raphy; Commercial  Geography ;  Nautical  Astronomy;  Chart-making;  Marine 
Surveying;  Submarine  Surveying;  Ship  Building;  Equipment  of  Ships  and 
Outfit;  Stowage  and  Tonnage ;  Masting  and  Riggin^j;  Laws  of  Tonnage ;  Cus- 
toms and  Clearance;  Laws  of  Nations;  Navigation  Laws;  Laws  of  Storms; 
Law.-^  of  Commerce;  Laws  of  Freiglit  and  Insurance;  Ship's  Husbandry; 
Health,  Food,  and  Safety;  Book-keeping;  Navigation;  Seamanship;  H:a'bor«, 
DfM?ks,  and  Slips;  Weights,  Measures,  and  Moneys ;  Steam-engines  and  Boilers; 
Artillery;  Naval  Tactics. 

Work. — In  tlie  Drawing  Office ;  In  the  Chart  Room ;  In  the  Calculating  Room ; 
In  tho  Ship  Model  Room;  In  the  Engine  Model  Room;  In  the  Building  Yard; 
In  the  Kngine  Factory ;  In  the  Repairing  Yard ;  In  the  Training  Ship ;  In 
Ships  at  Sea;  In  Harbors;  In  Surveying  Ships;  In  Ships  of  War. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF    NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE 
THE  MAVAL  ARCHITECT. 

Pare  Science. — Higher  Geometry ;  Higher  Algebra  ;  Higher  Arithmetic ; 
Higher  Sutics;  Higher  Hydrostatics;  Higher  Dynamics;  Higher  Hydro- 
dynamics; Higher  Chemistry ;  Higher  Metallurgy;  Higher  Pneumatics. 

PraeUcal  Ap/)liccUion9. — Descriptive  Geometry  ;  Constructive  Geometry  ; 
Sources  of  Materiails;  Properties  of  Materials;  Strength  of  Materials;  Ele- 
ments of  M'^chania');  Structural  Mechanics;  Kngines  and  Boilers;  Propellers 
and  Mechanism;  Artillery  and  Protection;  Metallurgy;  Economics  of  Work ; 
Laws  of  Commerce  and  Shipping;  Freight  and  Insurance;  Navigation;  Sea- 
manship; Lading  and  Ships  Husbandry;  Naval  Tactics  and  War;  Health, 
Food,  and  Climate;  Ship's  Wages  and  Economics;  Harbors  and  Docks;  Equip- 
ment, Rigging,  and  Outfit;  Storing  and  Lading;  Meastft'enient  and  Tonnage. 

Work.— In  the  Drawing  Office;  In  the  Model  Loft;  On  the  Moulding  Floor; 
In  tho  Collection  of  Marine  Engines;  In  the  Collection  of  Materials;  In  the 
Collection  of  Ship  Models;  In  the  Experiments  of  Materials;  In  the  Building 
Yard ;  At  Sea ;  In  the  Engine  Factory. 

THK   MAKITtK   KNOINKKH.- 

This  is  a  mixture  of  tho  Ship-builder  and  the  Mechanical  Engineer's  courses 
of  education,  with  experience  superadded  of  building  Marine  Engines,  erecting 
them  on  board  ship,  and  managing  them  at  sea. 


We  have  now  to  consider  how  we  shall  group  tho  students  of  these  schools, 
that  tliey  may  avail  themselves  simultaneously  of  such  courses  of  education  as 
are  common  to  each  group. 

It  i.s  plain  at  first  sight,  that  the  civil  engineer  and  the  architect  are  allied 
professions;  that  the  mechanical  engineer  and  the  machinist  belong  in  one 
group ;  that  the  merchant  and  the  ship-owner  go  together;  that  the  manufac- 
tiircT  and  the  practical  chemist  have  need  of  the  same  knowledge;  that  the 
miner  and  the  metallurgist  may  be  grouped  together,  as  also  tho  astronomer, 
the  surveyor,  and  sailor;  that  the  statesman,  the  political  economist,  and  tho 
man  of  literature,  have  many  studies  in  common :  and  we  shall  thus  be  able  to 
simplify  much  the  courses  of  study  each  pupil  may  have  to  seek  out  and  ap- 
propriate to  himself. 

L — The  School  of  Mechanics. — 1*  Tlie  Mechanical  Engineer.  2.  The  Ma- 
chinist.    3.  The  Marine  Engineer. 

II.— r^  SfMol  of  Civil  Construction.— 'I.  The  Civil  Engineer.  2.  The 
Axx^hitect.    3.  Tho  Naval  Arcliitcct. 
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IIL— r^  School  of  Naval  Arch%iecturt.—l,  The  Naval  Architect  2.  The 
SbifFowner.     3.  The  Marine  Engineer.    4.  The  Sailor. 

lY.—The  School  of  Chemistry,—!.  The  Professor.  2.  The  Practical  Chem- 
ist 3.  The  Dyer.  4.  The  MiDeralogist  6.  The  Analyst.  6.  The  Chemical 
Hanufacturer. 

y.—The  School  of  Minea.'—l,  The  Miner.  2.  The  Metallurgist  3.  The 
Practical  Cliemist 

VI. — Die  School  of  Commerce, — 1,  The  Merchant  2.  The  Manu&cturer. 
3.  The  Political  Economist.    4.  The  Ship-owner. 

VII.— TA*  Sdiool  of  AgricuUure,—!.  The  Agriculturist  2.  The  Gardener. 
3.  The  Forester. 

VIII. — The  School  of  Astronomy^  Navigation^  and  Surveying, — 1.  The  As- 
tronomer.    2.  The  Surveyor.    3.  The  Sailor. 

IX. — TJie  School  of  IMeratwe  and  Language, — 1.  The  Statesman.  2.  The 
Political  Economist    3.  The  Teacher.    4.  The  Professor. 

X.—The  School  of  Fine  Arte,—!.  The  Architect.  2.  The  Sculptor.  3.  The 
Painter.    4.  The  Decorator.    6.  The  Designer. 

XI.— TAe  School  of  FoUHcal  Economy.— I,  The  Statesman.  2.  The  Econo- 
mist   3.  The  Merchant    4.  The  Manu&cturer.    6.  The  Professor. 

XII.— 7A«  School  of  Metaphyftics  and  Ethics, — I.  The  Statesman.  2.  The 
Professor.    3.  The  Moral  Philosopher. 

XIII,— r^c  School  of  Pedagogy,--!.  The  Professor.  2.  The  Teacher.  3.  The 
Schoolmaster. 

XIV. — The  Preparatory  and  Supplementary  School — A  provisional  arrange- 
ment for  bringing  up  students  who  are  insufficiently  prepared  for  the  University. 

XV.— The  School  of  Maiheinatice.—l,  The  Calculator.  2.  The  Actuary. 
3.  The  Statistician.  4.  The  Surveyor.  6.  The  Astronomer.  6.  The  Pro- 
fessor. 

XYL— The  School  of  Science  and  PhUoaophy,— This  is  a  school  for  the 
training  of  philosophers,  men  of  science,  and  men  of  leisure,  who  may  not  pro- 
pose to  become  members  of  professions,  but  who  desire  to  cultivate  the  sciences 
and  the  philosophies  for  purposes  of  personal  improvement,  and  hope  to  apply 
their  knowledge  to  tlie  advancement  of  human  society. 

Each  School  must  have  its  Museum  of  material,  apparatus,  and  practical 
machinery,  and  each  Science  its  technical  books,  and  means  of  special  illustra- 
tion or  experiment 

Local  Technical  OoUegee, 

Subordinate  to  this  metropolitan  university,  local  technical  colleges  should 
be  placed  in  every  great  centre  of  local  industry.  The  subjects  tauglit  would 
be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  university,  only  the  theoretical  part  would  not  be 
carried  to  the  same  heights  of  science,  and  the  technical  part  would  be  more 
fully  carried  out  into  the  technical  details  of  the  industries  of  the  neighborhood. 
Specially  attached  also  to  each  of  them  would  be  an  extensive  collection  of 
models,  examples,  materials  belonging  to  the  local  industries,  and  a  free  tech- 
nical library,  with  a  comfortable  reading  room. 

Coumtiry  Tirade  Schools. 

The  lower  class  of  institutions  would  be  those  which  either  form  preparatory 
schools  for  the  technical  colleges,  or  finishing  technical  schools  for  tho-e  who 
can  go  no  furthor;  and  these  should  pervade  not  only  the  whole  coimtry,  but 
the  largo  towtm  nnd  the  metropolis,  there  being  one  such  institution  for  every 
20,000  inliahi(n>iis  in  town  districts,  and  for  every  10,000  in  country  districts; 
and  either  in  the  same  building  or  in  a  different  one  there  should  be  technical 
schools  in  the  evening,  as  complete  in  their  course  of  instruction  for  the  work- 
ing men,  es  in  the  morning  for  the  youth  of  the  district;  and  to  these  schools 
should  be  attached  a  library,  museum,  and  reading-room,  similar  to  that  of  the 
colleges,  only  more  elementary,  and  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  is  these  IocrI  night 
schools  and  libraries  for  the  working  men  that  ought  to  fulfill  the  duties  in 
which  our  mechanics*  in.'ttitutions  have  so  wofully  failed,  and  it  may  in  some 
eases  be  convenient  that  the  government  should  make  use  of  the  building  and 
organization  of  these  mechanics'  institutes  for  these  technical  cvenmg  schools, 
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BISTORIOAL. 

Thb  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  governmental  interposition  in 
acientiflc  and  technical  instruction  in  Great  Britain  was  the  Universal  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Industries  of  Nations  held  in  London  in  1851 — the  first  of  that 
series  of  sublime  lessons,  read  of  all  men,  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  human 
labor  and  artistic  sktll,  wlien  directed  by  science  to  a  knowledge  and  to  the 
observance  of  the  laws  of  nature^  which  has  already  modified,  not  only  in 
Great  Britain,  but  in  all  civilized  nations,  systems  and  institutions  of  industrial 
training.  The  approach  to  this  first  great  demonstration  of  the  existing  con- 
dition of  the  industry  and  products  of  tlie  world — to  this  series  of  competitive 
trials  of  intelligence  and  skill  between  workmen  of  the  same  and  different  na* 
tions,  trained  in  different  ways  in  the  use  of  the  same  material,  for  the  same 
purposes  of  utility  and  ornamentation — ^was  gradual.  In  all  civilised  countries, 
exhibitions  of  a  local  or  provincial  character,  and  in  some  cases  of  national 
scope,  had  been  held  within  the  last  half  century.  In  England,  the  Society  of 
Arts,  as  early  as  1756,  had  offered  prizes  for  specimens  of  tapestry,  carpets  and 
porcelain,  and  in  1761,  of  pictures  and  engravings,  displayed  in  rooms  of  the 
Society  at  London ;  but  it  was  not  till  1828  tliat  a  national  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  the  workshops,  factories  and  studios  of  £nghind,  of  a  varied  and 
general  character,  took  place  in  London,  under  the  name  of  the  Boyal  Beposi- 
tory.  This  was  foUowed,  hi  1837,  1889,  and  1848,  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
Birmingham. 

In  France  the  first  systematic  and  successfiil  Industrial  Exhibition  of  na* 
tlonal  importance  was  held  in  1798,  on  the  suggestion,  and  under  the  manage* 
nent  of  the  Marquis  d'Avese,  commissioner  of  tlie  national  manufactories  of 
Sevres  and  the  Gobelins.  The  second  took  place  in  1801,  and  the  tliird  in  1802, 
under  the  active  lead  of  the  First  Consul  (Kapokon),  anistsd  by  a  commission 
of  the  most  scientific  men  of  France,  who  visited  the  most  important  fiictories, 
workshops,  and  ateliera  of  France,  to  explain  the  individual  and  national  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  exhibition  of  the  products  of  every  department  of  labor 
and  skilL  That  of  1801  was  held  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Louvre,  and  one  of 
the  bronze  medals  was  awarded  to  Jacquard  for  his  loom.  To  give  stabUtty 
and  provide  the  agency  of  similar  exhibitions,  a  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  France  was  instituted  in  1802,  and 
under  its  auspices,  aided  by  the  govemment,  numerous  National  Faire  have 
been  held-— each  with  a  hunger  number  of  exhibitors^  and  with  more  varied 
specimens  of  scientific  invention  and  artistic  skill — especially  in  the  direction 
of  common  wants.    The  ExhlUtk>n  of  1848  is  remarkable  for  the  proposition 
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of  M.  Buffet,  the  Minister  of  Ag^cultare  and  Commerce,  to  all  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  to  include  specimens  of  the  industrial  productions  of  other  nations 
in  the  competitions  for  honorable  mention  and  premiums.  But  the  proposition 
did  not  meet  with  general  favor,  and  its  coDsideration  was  dropped.  The  va> 
rious  French  Expositions  had  been  much  frequented  by  tlie  manufacturers  and 
designers  of  other  countries,  and  numerous  illustrations  of  the  finest  articles  in 
the  domain  of  Art  had  been  published — especially  of  those  of  1845,  and  1S49 
^in  other  countries ;  the  broad  international  advantages  of  such  displays  of 
the  perfected  specimens  of  artistic  and  trained  labor  impressed  many  minds  in 
different  countries,  but  nowhere  with  such  immediate  practical  results  as  in 
England.  It  only  needed  the  right  word  from  the  voice  of  authority  to  bring 
this  feeling  into  action ;  and  that  word  was  uttered  by  his  Royal  Highness, 
Princo  Albert  of  England,  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
of  which  he  was  President: — **Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  a  Great  Exhi- 
bition— an  Exhibition  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  this  country,  not  merely 
national  in  its  scope  and  benefits,  but  comprehensive  of  the  whole  world,  and  I 
offer  myself  to  the  public  as  their  leader,  if  they  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  un- 
dertaking." The  offer  was  accepted — the  Society,  tlie  press,  capitalists,  manu- 
facturers, artists,  artisans,  and  finally  the  government,  enlisted ;  and  in  tlie 
summer  of  1861,  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park,  in  the  presence  of  100,000 
people  of  every  nation,  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of  the  products  of 
every  dime,  and  the  fabrics  of  the  workshops  of  every  tribe,  was  inaugurated. 
The  Exhibition — the  first  great  competitive  trial  of  nations  in  the  peaceful  field 
of  industry — was  a  complete  success — a  sublime  monument  of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  labor,  when  durected  by  intelligence  and  taste,  to  minister  to  the 
necessities  and  rational  pleasures  of  mankind. 

RESULTS. 

The  benefits  resulting  to  Great  Britain,  and  sooner  or  later  in  the  infiuence 
of  this  and  similar  exhibitions,  to  all  countries,  fiK)m  the  Great  Industrial  Expo- 
sition of  1861,  can  not  be  over-estimated,  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  pre* 
sent  them  in  a  condensed  statement  We  shall  notice  only  a  few,  with  special 
reference  to  technical  instruction — the  formal  training  of  workiogmen  of  all 
grades  in  knowledge,  taste  and  skill  in  their  several  occupations,  through  famil- 
iarity with  the  best  specimens  of  material,  implements,  machinery,  and  work, 
ooUected  in  museums  or  exhibitions,  and  opportunities  of  study  and  practice  in 
schools  organized  and  conducted  with  special  reference  to  imparting  such 
knowledge,  taste,  and  skill. 

1.  Every  person,  who  made  even  a  brief  visit  to  the  Exhibition,  had  a  clearer 
conception  of  a  finished  specimen  of  manufacture  or  handicraft  in  the  line  of 
his  own  wants,  than  he  had  before,  and  thus  a  demand  for  a  better  style  of 
workmanship  was  created. 

2.  Every  artist,  manufacturer,  foreman,  or  operative  who  visited  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  especially  those  who  studied  the  department  with  which  he  was 
most  familiar,  or  the  most  interested,  had  in  his  mind  a  higher  standard  of  possi- 
ble attainment  than  most  of  them  had  before  reached.  Efforts  at  improvement 
in  design,  and  in  detail,  were  at  once  made,  and  the  means  for  fiuther  improve- 
ment were  demanded,  and,  to  some  extent,  furnished. 

3.  The  attention  of  capitalists,  public-spirited  dtizens  and  statesmen  was 
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fbrcibly  arrested  to  the  necessity  of  providing  at  once  better  elementary  train- 
ing for  all  classes,  and  especially  for  those  who  have  to  live  by  their  labor ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  secnring  to  designers,  engineers,  foremen  and  superintendents 
generally  of  large  works,  better  artistic  and  scientific  training.  The  immediate 
results  of  this  attention,  and  agitation,  were  more  liberal  appropriations  for  pri- 
mary schools,  and  for  schools  of  science  and  art,  a  general  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject  of  National  Education,  and  the  final  passage  in  1870  of  an  act, 
establishing  a  system  of  elementary  schools  for  England,  as  well  as  the  earlier 
creation  of  the  Government  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  which  is  rapidly 
changing  the  whole  aspect  of  scientific  and  technical  instruction  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  influencing  its  development  in  every  civilized  country.  The  Museum 
of  Industrial  Art  at  South  Kensington,  created  since  1852,  with  its  affiliated 
schools  and  museums,  central  and  provincial,  is  now  the  mtMlcl  for  imitatiou  for 
Europe  and  America^ 

4.  The  perpetuation  of  the  unique  structure  designed  specially  for  the  Exhi- 
bition, in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  and  its  equipment,  and  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  grounds  for  the  avowed  purposes  of  public  utility  and  recreation 
"in  the  direction  of  science  and  art,"  at  a  cost  of  over  £1,600,000 — has  already 
accomplished  its  object  with  more  tlian '4,000,000  visitors  who  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  spot  up  to  1869. 

6.  Tlie  permanent  organization  and  continued  activity  of  the  original  Com- 
mission, composed  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  (in  science,  letters,  arts 
and  affairs)  in  the  kingdom,  through  whose  wise  management  this  unprece- 
dented enterprise  was  a  pecuniary  success — is  another  result,  which  is  perpet- 
uating the  influence  of  tlie  Great  Exhibition  in  many  directions: — 

First — In  securing  the  possible  union  of  many  Institutions  of  Science  and 
Art,  on  almost  the  only  central  spot  within  the  vast  circumference  of  the  me- 
tropolis which  could  be  secured  for  the  purpose.  The  purchase  of  the  Gore 
Estate  in  South  Kensingfton,  having  with  subsequent  exchanges  and  purchases 
an  area  of  100  acres,  accessible  by  railways  and  other  cheap  public  convey- 
ances, and  connected  with  public  parks  and  grounds,  already  highly  improved, 
to  an  extent  of  6-10  acres— out  of  the  surplus  income  of  the  Exhibition  (150,^ 
000^.)  and  a  special  grant  of  a  like  sum  by  Parliament 

Second — The  subsequent  erection  on  this  eistate  of  buildings  devoted  to  Art 
and  Science  at  a  cost  of  over  1,000,0004,  and*  the  gathering  witliin  them  of 
museums  and  collections  (hardly  yet  begun)  which  tlie  like  sum  could  not  even 
now  purchase. 

Third — ^The  erection  of  an  appropriate  hall  for  annual  exhibitions  of  indus- 
trial productions,  and  other  purposes,  at  an  expense  of  near  300,0002. 

The  purchase  and  improvement  of  this  estate  for  the  promotion  of  scientific 
and  artistic  knowledge^  as  appVicable  to  productive  industry,  would  not  have 
been  possible  but  for  the  Great  International  Exliibition  of  1861.  No  fitter  me- 
morial of  the  first  suggester  of  this  enterprise — the  good  Prince  Albert,  "  to 
whose  far-seeing  and  comprehensive  philantluropy  its  first  conception  was  duo, 
and  to  whose  clear  judgment  and  untiring  exertions  in  directing  its  execution, 
the  world  is  indebted  for  its  unprecedented  success,"— could  be  devised  than'  this 
estate  thus  improved.  No  monument  at  once  so  attractive  fbr  all  classes  in  the 
kingdom,  or  ao  full  of  instruotion  and  inspiration  of  the  noblest  kind  for  all 
time,  m  ereiy  department  of  industrial  activity,  both  that  wbich  ministers  to 
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the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  and  tliat  which  labors  to  realize  in  form  and 
color,  the  loftiest  ideal  of  the  artist  and  poet,— could  be  erected  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  tliis  great  event  in  the  history  of  national  industries,  than  the 
grounds  and  structures  devoted  to  Science  and  Art  in  South  Kensington,  se- 
cured by  the  wise  management  of  the  Cknnmissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1861. 

ALBBBT  HALL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  first  stone  of  a  solid,  migestic,  and  ornamental  structure  was  laid  by  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  on  the  20th  of  May,  1867,  on  the  site  north  of  the  Gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington — to  be  known  as  the 
Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of 
scientific  and  artistic  knowledge  as  applicable  to  productive  mdustry.  The 
Royal  Commissioners  gave  a  site  valued  at  60,000^.,  and  advanced  the  sum  of 
50,0002.  towards  the  cost  of  the  building,  which  has  been  contracted  for  witliin 
the  original  estimate  of  200,000/.  The  hall  will  accommodate  9,000  persons, 
and  will  be  used  only  in  the  interests  of  Science  and  Art — the  first  occasion 
being  the  inauguration  of  the  First  Permanent  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Art  in 
bo  spring  of  1871. 

The  objects  for  which  the  Hall  will  be  available,  as  enumerated  in  the 
Charter  of  Incorporation,  are : — 

(a.)  Congressesi  both  national  and  international,  for  the  purposes  of  Science 
and  Art. 

(6.)  Performances  of  Music,  including  performances  on  the  orgaa 

(c.)  The  distribution  of  prizes  by  public  bodies  and  societies. 

(d.)  Conversaziones  of  societies  established  for  the  promotion  of  Science  and 
Art 

(e.)  Agricultural,  horticultural,  and  the  like  exhibitions. 

(/.)  National  and  international  exhibitions  of  works  of  art  and  industry,  in- 
cluding industrial  exhibitions  by  the  artizan  classes. 

ANNUAL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1861  have  arranged 
for  a  series  of  Annual  International  Exhibitions  of  Select  Works  of  Fine  and 
Industrial  Art  and  Scientific  Invention— 4UTanged  in  daasee  and  not  acoordUig 
to  nations.  The  first  of  the  series  will  be  opened,  Monday,  May  1, 1871,  in 
permanent  buildings  acyoining  the  arcades  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens, 
and  ck>8ed  Saturday,  September  30,  1871.  The  objects  in  the  first  exhibition 
will  consist  of  the  following  classes: — 

I.  Fme  Arts  Applied  or  not  Applied  to  Works  of  Cr/i£t<y— «mbracmg  (1.)  Paint- 
ing of  all  kinds.  (2.)  Sculpture,  modeling,  carving,  and  chasing.  (3.)  En- 
graving. (4.)  Architecture.  (5.)  Tapestries,  carpets,  embroideries.  (9.)  De- 
signs for  decorations,  manufactures.    (7.)  Copies  of  mosaics,  enamels,  ftc. 

II.  Sdeniific  Inventions  and  New  Discoveries  of  all  kinda 

III.  Masmfadbwres, — (a.)  Pottery  of  all  kinds.  (6.)  Woolen  and  worsted  fab- 
rics, (c.)  Educational. — 1.  St^hool  buildings,  fitting,  and  fiirniture.  2.  Books, 
maps,  globes,  Ac.  3.  Appliances  for  physical  training,  including  toys  and 
games.  4.  Specimens  and  illustrations  of  teaching  fine  art,  natural  history, 
and  physical  science. 

IV.  Horiiculttae, — ^International  exhibitk>ns  of  new  and  rare  plants,  fhiits, 
vejiretables,  fiowers,  &c.,  will  be  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in 
conjunction  with  the  above  exhibition. 

One-third  portion  of  the  whole  available  space  will  be  assigned  absdutdy  to 
foreign  exhibitors. 
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INTBODUOnON. 

Sorci  tbe  cession  of  the  Lombardo-Veiietmn  provinces  to  Italy, 
tiie  Austrian  monarchy  has  an  area  of  227,234  sqnare  miles,  and  a 
population  in  1864  of  34,432,890,  distributed  throughout — 

L  The  £mpir€  of  AfUtriOj  comprising  the  provinces  of  Lower 
Austria,  Upper  Austria,  Sakbuig,  Styria^  Carinthia,  Camiola,  Illyria, 
Tyrol  and  Vorarlbeig,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Galicia,  Buko- 
wina,  Dalmatia ;  and  n 

II.  Tke  Kingdom  of  Hungary^  oompristng  the  provinces  of  Hun- 
gary, Croatia,  Slavonia,  Transylvania,  and  the  Military  Frontier. 
£ach  of  the  two  great  divisions  has  its  own  ministry,  parliament, 
and  entirely  separate  administration,  and  every  province  has  its  own 
provincial  diet 

Austria  [Empire]  has,  on  an  area  of  124,116  sqnare  miles,  a  pop- 
ulation of  20,602,'786,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  on  an  area  of 
103,118,  a  population  of  13,830,154.  The  national  industries  are 
as  varied  as  the  climate  and  soil,  and  have  called  into  existence  a 
laige  number  of  special  schools.  ^ 

The  total  expenditure  in  1864  was  508,781,793  florins,  of  wiitdl 
sum  2,051,523  florins  were  expended  for  public  instruction  of  all 
kinds,  VIZ.,  139,828  fl.  in  Hungary,  and  2,580,670  fl.  in  Austria. 
The  institutions  of  public  instruction^  .both  in  Austria  proper  and  in 
Hungary,  are  under  a  separate  and  special  minister,  except  such  as 
are  specially  connected  with  the  administration  of  other  depart- 
ments,  such  as  those  of  war,  finance,  &c. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  is-comprehensive,*  and  in  every 
department  at  the  present  time  there  is  progress.  The  recent  school 
code  (1869)  will  compare  fevorably  with  the  most  advanced  legis- 
lation of  any  country  in  respect  to  elementary  instruction. 

Tbe  following  statistics  are  gathered  from  the  latest  oflScial  doc- 
uments. 

■  I         -  ■       ,    ,         ■■  ■!    I    1^    I   I  !■■■!■■  1^  i^wM  ^       ■      ,  m ^^^^L^^T^-m ■ ■ ^^ ^^ ^ 

*  For  a  hittorieal  dev«Iopiaent  of  poblio  faiitnietioa  in  Austria,  see  Amerioan  Joornil  of  Ub- 
caliaa,  vol.  xvi.  p.  1— 3B^  SOS;  xrli.  p.  ISO.    Bpaeial  Bopoct  oo  JVbtiMM/  Ednstitum :  F^n  t 
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X    aVFBUOR  aCHOOUI. 

In  Austria  there  are  7  oaivenitiei,  Tiz.,  5  with  four  faealies  [theoloay,  law,  inedielDe, 
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SYSTEM  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  sjstem  of  special  technical  instructioa  in  Austria  includes  in 
its  early  stages,  or  at  least  recognizes,  the  future  occupation  of  jthe 
papils>  in  the  primary  schools  of  every  grade,  and  in  one  of  the 
grades  of  schools  usually  classed  as  secondary. 

nrDUSTEIAL  IHBTBUCTION   IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  notice  of^  the  industrial  element  in  Austrian  schools,  we 
find  in  the  normal,  or  model  school  of  Kindermann,  at  Kaplitz  in 
Bohemia.  In  1778,  he  taught  and  demonstrated  to  his  pupil-teachers, 
and  the  country  school-masters,  how  to  occupy  a  portion  of  their  own 
time  and  that  of  their  older  pupils,  in  and  out  of  school  hours,  in  such 
in-door  industries  as  knitting,  sewing,  wool  carding,  and  spinning,  and 
out-door  work  as  kitchen  gardening,  culture  of  trees,  and  raising  silk* 
worms.  ^The  advantages  of  these  occupations  are  great  and  impor- 
tant. They  protect  against  vice  and  crime,  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  human  sodety.**  Under  his  lead^  in  the  first  year  of  this  century, 
2,644  public  schools  were  in  operation  in  Bohemia,  54  of  which  were 
burgher-schools,  in  which  the  aim  was  "  to  give  the  future  citisen  an 
instruction  adapted  to  his  special  occupation.** 

Instruction  in  needle-work  and  like  feminine  employments,  is  now 
usual  in  the  female  schools,  and  the  girls*  classes  in  mixed  schools,  and 
receives  special  attention  in  the  industrial  schools  of  the  religious  oor* 
porations  and  ladies'  societies.  Instruction  in  the  care  of  mulberry 
trees,  grape  vines,  bees,  and  orchards  is  given  in  the  normal  schools; 
and  by  their  pupils  to  the  older  boys  in  a  lai^e  number  ot  districts* 

SUNDAY  AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENT  SCHOOLS. 

In  close  connection  with  the  common  school,  and  through  the  same 
agenc:es,  the  ^further  instruction'*  of  boys  after  leaving  school  and  en- 
tering into  apprenticeship^  is  carried  on  with  the  assistance  and  special 
inspection  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  local  associations  of  trades- 
men. The  instruction  is  given  on  Sunday  and  holidays  (except  the 
high  feasts),  and  in  the  morning  and  evening  of  other  days.  It  is 
not  confined  to  a  review  of  the  rudimentary  studies,  but  is  extended 
to  higher  arithmetical  calculations,  book-keeping,  bank  dealings,  busi- 
ness correspondence  and  forms,  natural  history,  iuid  particularly  to 
drawing.  A  record  of  attendance  is  kept,  and  delinquent  parents 
and  employers  are  fined,  and  proprietors  of  large  establishments  are 
subject  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  persistent  neglect  in  respect  to 
their  apprentices  and  other  juvenile  operatives. 
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BUBOHitt'  'Schools. 

ThQ  bui^er  Qchool,  which  belongs  to  the  pcifn^gr^  ajs^em^  f>rigi- 
nallj  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  oocupation  of  tradesmen  and 
mechanics  bj  a  better  general  education,  has  become  a  subordinate 
feal  school,  the  students  generally  entering  the  higher  real  school  after 
finishing  the  course. 

There  are  thirty  hours  of  instruction  per  week,  embracing  re- 
ligion, composition^  Gcenufm,  arithmetic,  geography,  natural  philos- 
ophy, chemistiyj  geometry,  architecture,  geometrical  an<^  architect- 
ural drawing,  and  a  little  l^storical  detaiL  French,  Italian,  £i^Ksh, 
music,  i^d  gymnastics,  are  optionaL  The  taition  fees  are  small, 
and  are  remitted  if  the  pupil  i§  poor  and  has  conducted  himself  welL 

In  1865,  there  were  117,  of  which  but  seyen  gave  a  three  years' 
course,  the  rest  only  two  years ;  instruction  being  given  hy  the  director 
and  catechist  of  the  primary  high  school,  with  365  additional  teachers. 
The  instruction  in  arithmetic,  German  composition,  geogrt^hy,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry  and  drawing,  is  given  in  the  higher  classes  in 
special  reference  to  a  commercial  and  mechanical  career. 

SKAI.  SCHOOLS* 

The  olject  of  the  real  school  is  to  give  to  its  pupils  a  general  edu- 
cation, the  dead  languages  being  excepted,  and  ''  to  fit  them  to  enter 
the  technical  schools,  or  to  pursue  industrial  careers.'* 

They  have  been  gradually  developing  since  1751,  but  do  not  ap- 
pear as  distinct  organisaticHis  before  1851.  In  1868,  there  were 
tpTtj  of  them  in  the  Austrian  empire,  of  which  there  are  sixteen 
^  lower  real  schools,''  with  a  course  of  only  three  years,  and  twenty- 
four  '*  complete  real  schools,"  which  carry  their  students  through  six 
years,  thus  adding  three  years  to  the  course  at  the  lower  real  school. 
There  is,  in  three  of  the  lower  schools,  an  additional  class,  in  wliich 
instruction  is  given  in  technology,  commodities  raw  and  manufactured, 
commercial  transactions,  and  particularly  in  drawing. 

The  lower  real  schools  turn  out  pupils  well  prepared,  theoretically, 
to  become  master  workmen  and  overseers ;  those  called  complete, 
prepare  students  who  finish  the  course,  to  enter  the  technical  schools. 

The  course  of  study  varies  somewhat  in  different  places.  The 
obligatory  studies  are,  Grerman  (or  the  language  of  the  province), 
one  modem  language — French,  Italian,  or  English,  geography,  his- 
tory, arithmetic,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  commercial  law,  nat- 
ural history,  drawing,  modeling  (in  the  highest  class),  ornamental 
penmanship,  architecture,  and  mechanics.  Latin  has  been  added  in 
some  of  the  lowest  chisses.    The  modem  languages,  singing,  gym- 


nasties,  and  stenograpliy  are  optional.  Of  the  above  studies,  element- 
ary mathetnaties,  machinery,  and  the  modem  tongues  are  t^nglit  only 
in  the  higher  classes,  in  which  calligraphy  is  no  longer  obfigatory. 

The  complete  schools  have  twelve  professors,  the  loxVer  schbols 
sieven.  Those  applying  for  these  positions  must  pas's  ah  examination 
as  to  their  sdendfic  attainments,  and  undergo  a  yearns  probation  in  a 
public  real  school,  before  receiving  the  appointment.  At  the  head 
df  tfie  corps  of  teachers  is  a  director,  who,  with  the  codncil  of  teachers, 
^vems  the  school,  stibject  to  the  supervision  of  the  general  coun- 
cilor of  schools. 

The  fees  pdd  by  pnpils  vary  ftem  eight  to  twenty  fldrins  annwilly, 
besides  a  fee  bt  abont  two  florins  at  admission.  All  the  fees  may  be 
remitted  to  poor  pi^ils  conducting  themselves  well. 

The  yearly  expenses  of  a  'lower  school  amount  fo  from  8,000  to 
11,000  florins ;  of  a  higher  school,  to  from  15,000  to  20,000.  They 
are  either  impei&I  royal,  In  whibh  case  the  general  government  sup- 
ports them,  or  communal,  supported  by  the  towns.  Besides  these, 
two  are  endowed,  and  one  is  private,  ias^milated. 

MCTAL  TECniinCAt  SCHOOLS. 

Tedlriicd  in^tltiCffoii  in  Austria  is  df  very  long  standing,  and- 
at  the  hegttktsitkg  of  this  cbnfttity  three  fanpoftatit  technidil  schbols 
were  in  operation,  and  others  were  instituted  long  before  ihe  neigh- 
boring GermfKd  States  had  moved  in  fbis  direction. 

In  1717,  A  professorship  for  military  kaS  civil  engineeiing  was 
eiftabCshed  at  Pragne,  which  gradually  ezferided  itself  into  a  School 
of  engineering,  and  became  in  1806  the  fir^  Independent  polyfechnid 
school  in  Austria.  It  has  nndergone  many  changes,  and  ih  1865  waar 
organised  on  €xe  plan  6f  Special  schoolis,  nniting  on  a  general  prepare 
iit(Nry  donrse. 

In  1745,  the  Bnipre^  Vmtsl  iWesa  organized  In  Vienna  the  first 
ikttiver^ity  leetureli  od  experimental  physic,  i(nd  in  17&7,  dn  mechan- 
ics, and  hi  1763*,  permitted  instruction  in  boolc-ke^pfng  to  be  gtiren  at 
Ute  PfaHist  Bchobh,  and  at  the  same  time  estaMi^hed  Several  school 
ibr  apprenfices.  Jfi  1770,'  ft  Real  and  l^fercantfle  Acosdemy  wite  es« 
fablisl^  in  Tienna,  #hich  became  In  ISf  d  the  polytechnic  Institute. 

In  fbe  year  17<(S,'  the  flrst  lectirres  ^vhire  held  bri  mining  at  Schem- 
Dits,  and  in  1770,  the  school  hi  Pragne  being  gfven  np,  tire  Mining 
Aeftdeiby  ^td  ftiMdM  ^ere.  It^  fkttff  wtm  h6oA  to  great  that 
Fooro^y,  iir  Wa  HndKint  spe^fi  miie  ht  Me  FiF^ch  Niitiond!  As^ 
Hfei&bl^,  1794,  asf  iA  h^Mti  fo  the  erettfdn  df  ttii  potft^ftriic  ^ho(A 
in  Paris,  referrdf  i&  flkii  school  as  a  well  knoM  i^o^l  ht  hhiidthm 
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In  1811,  the  Johanneum  in  Gratz  was  founded  hy  the  Archduke 
John,  as  a  museum  and  institution  for  natural  sciences,  and  was 
afterwards  changed,  little  by  little,  into  a  polytechnic  institute. 

In  1843,  the  Real  and  Mercantile  School  in  Lemberg  was  changed, 
by  the  addition  of  several  courses^  into  a  technical  institute,  and  in 
1846,  a  technical  school  was  founded  at  Cracow,  and  in  1849,  an- 
other at  Briinn. 

In  1856,  the  Industrial  School  at  Pesth  was  removed  to  Ofen,  and 
received  there  the  organization  of  a  Polytechnic  Institute,  so  that  in 
1859  there  were  seven  technical  institutions  of  the  first  class,  with 
157  professors,  and  d;531  students,  distributed  as  follows : 

ProAflMKS.       Students. 

54  1963 

-  25  617 

13  196 

-  11  229 

14  171 
.    S4                301 

16  154 

The  plan  of  instruction  embraced  both  technical  and  commercial 
studies,  except  at  Prague  and  Ofen,  where  technical  instruction  only 
was  given.  In  Vienna  there  was  a  preparatory  school,  and  a  school 
of  industrial  drawing,  which  accounts  for  the  larger  number  of  pupils ; 
Cracow  has  a  school  of  fine  arts^  and  of  music,  lEUid  Ofen  a  prepara- 
tory schooL 

In  1850,  a  reorganization  of  the  technical  instituUons  was  proposed, 
by  which  they  should  be  raised  into  institutes  of  the  highest  class, 
with  a  system  of  special  schools,  as  had  been  already  instituted  at 
Carlsruhe*  After  many  years  of  agitation,  in  which  the  professors, 
and  large  manufacturers,  and  capitalists,  as  well  as  statesmen,  took 
part,  a  new  plan  ot  studies  was  introduced  at  Prague  in  1864-65 ;  at 
Gratz  in  1865-66,  and  in  Vienna  in  1866-67.  At  Vienna  and  Prague 
there  are  four  schools:  1.  Civil  Engineering;  2«  Architecture;  8.  Ma- 
chinery; 4.  Technical  Chemistry.  At  Gratz,  agriculture  and  forest 
economy,  and  surveying  take  the  place  of  architecture.  At  Gratz  and 
Vienna  there  are  two  general  classes,  which  precede  the  special  courses. 
At  Brunn  by  decree  of  1866,  two  regular  courses  for  construction 
of  machinery  and  technical  chemistry,  and  three  special  courses,  one 
for  commerce,  and  one  for  master  mediAnics  and  builders,  and  a 
third  for  miners,  have  been  established. 

Besides  the  Technical  schools,  there  has  grown  up  in  Austria  spe- 
cial schools  of  Agriculture^  Commerce,  Navigatioo,  &c^  of  which  a 
rapid  survey  will  now  be  given,  drawn  from  ori^al  dooumentSy  and 
the  reports  of  the  French  and  English  conmiissionerB. 
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n.    TECHNICAL   INSTITUTIONS   AND    CLASSES. 

Wf  will  now  give  firom  official  docomentB,  or  from  the  Reports  of  the  EngUdi 
and  French  Commissions,  drawn  up  from  the  same  or  similar  documents,  with 
the  advantage  of  recent  personal  visitA  to  the  institutions  described,  a  brief  notice 
of  a  few  specimens  of  each  grade  of  scientific  and  technical  instruction. 

APPRENTICE  AND  WORK3fEN'8  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools,  which  are  known  in  Prussia  and  great  part  of  Germany  by  the 
name  of  Improvement  Schools  (Fortbildun^BchuUn)  are  in  Austria  called  Trade 
Schools  (GtwerbachuUn),  or  industrial  schools.  The  confusion  which  these  dif- 
ferent significations  of  names  may  cause,  ceases  when  we  examine  the  object,  the 
conditions,  and  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  these  establishments. 
Their  creation  in  Austria,  and  in  Vienna  especially,  dates  only  from  the  year 
1857,  when  the  Industrial  Society  was  formed,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  assistance  of  the  municipality. 

The  members  of  this  Society  imposed  on  themselves,  in  principle,  the  obliga- 
tion of  sending  their  apprentices,  during  the  last  year  at  least  of  their  time,  to 
follow  the  classes,  which,  under  the  title  of  GeuxrhescihuUny  should  be  opened  in 
the  Retd  or  practical  schools  of  the  State  or  those  of  the  town,  and  also  to  pay  a 
subscription  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  their  establishments,  even  when 
they  had  no  apprentices.  This  voluntary  contribution  is  fixed  at  four  kreutzers 
per  florin  (or  one-fifteenth)  of  the  taxes  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  decided 
that  the  apprentices  should  attend  these  classes  during  their  last  year,  or  in  de- 
fault should  not  be  regarded  as  having  finished  their  apprenticeship. 

The  teaching  in  each  of  these  schools  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  director, 
and  is  given  by  the  professors  of  the  practical  school  to  which  it  is  attached.  The 
latter  receive  an  addition  to  their  salary  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours' 
lessons ;  if  one  of  the  professors  be  unable  to  undertake  this  additional  work,  the 
director  appoints  another  person  in  his  stead. 

In  1861,  owing  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Chambers  of  Conmierce  and  die 
manufiu:turcrs,  there  already  existed  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  five  of  these 
schools  annexed  to  the  practical  schools  of  Gumpendorf,  Wieden,  Landstrasse, 
Jagerzcilc,  and  Schottenfcld,  as  well  a  sa  school  of  weaving  (  TVebenchule)  at  Gum- 
pendorf,. and  a  practical  school  of  building.  They  have  the  use  of  the  premises, 
collections,  and  teaching  appliances  of  the  practical  schools  without  any  expense; 
bat  the  models  of  a  more  technical  kind  required  are  pnrchased  with  their  own 
funds. 

1.     TKADB  BOHOOUI  VOR  APTRBNTICXS  XV  TXRmiA, 

There  are  six  trade  or  industrial  schools  in  l^enna  attached  to  the  Real 
Gymnasium  or  Practical  Schools,  having  a  general  resemblance,  but  with  special 
instruction  adapted  to  the  vocation  of  the  pupils  who  are  apprentices  and  journey- 
men from  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 

The  instruction  is  divided  into  an  elementary  section  baring  two  daases,  and 
several  sections  relating  to  diflhrent  indnstrial  spedalties.  In  the  elementary 
section  theoretical  instmction  is  given  and  the  pupils  are  practised  in  the  art  of 
drawing,  with  especial  adaptation  to  the  fiitare  career  of  each.  In  the  special 
•ections,  the  knowledge  acquired  is  applied  to  the  hnmchca  of  indnstiy  chosen 
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bj  the  pupil.  The  organisation  of  the  specialties  must  be  adapted,  in  ereiy  dis- 
trict, to  the  reqnirements  of  the  local  indastriea.  The  spedaltiei  of  the  Go^- 
pendorf  school  are  tiierefore  principallj  those  necessary  for  wearers,  workers  in 
mXkf  ribbons,  trimmings,  dyeing,  4c  The  sehool  of  Wieden  has  specialties  con- 
nected with  machineiy,  and  snch  trades  as  brass-MHiierB,  johiers,  bookbindert, 
wwkeiiB  in  copper  and  bronse,  founders,  Ac  In  the  Jsagenseile  schoel  the 
coarses  bear  chiefly  on  the  building  trades. 

The  number  of  hours  is  nine  and  a  half  during  the  week,  partly  after  half-past 
six  in  the  erening,  and  partly  on  Sundays  in  the  forenoon.  No  class  must  ex- 
coed  50  t>upils ;  if  there  are  more,  it  must  be  divided  into  two.  In  the  first  class 
of  the  elementary  section  the  time  alhitted  to  the  different  lessons  is  as  ibllows : 
Religion,  30  minutes ;  German  hmgnage,  S  hours ;  arithmetic,  2  hours ;  calli- 
graphy, 1  hour;  drawing,  4  honn;  total,  9^  hours  per  week. 

The  following  is  the  allotment  of  time  in  the  second  class  of  the  elementary 
section :  Religion,  half  hour ;  German,  exercises  in  style  and  commercial  corres- 
pondence, 1  TOur ;  arithmetic  and  mensuration,  1  hour ;  elements  of  physics,  2 
nours ;  geography,  1  hour ;  drawing,  geometrical  and  free-hand,  projections, 
drawing  of  figures  and  ornament,  and  modeling,  4  hours ;  total,  9^  hours  per 
week. 

By  diiB  arrangement  a  single  pupil  attends,  indoding  the  three  kinds  of  dnw* 
fug,  17(  honrs  instruction  per  week  at  most 

In  the  special  sections  the  kssons  are  thus  Astribnted :  Industrial  dnwing, 
4  hours ;  architectural  drawing,  estimates,  4  honrs ;  drawing  of  machines,  me* 
ehanics,  study  of  machines,  4  hours ;  modding,  and  drawing  from  the  rornid,  4 
honrs ;  general  chemistry,  1  hour ;  study  of  raw  materials,  I  hour ;  commercial 
book-keeping, &c.,  1  hour;  applied  mechanics,  1  hour;  apjdied  diemistry,  I  honr; 
total,  21  honrs  per  week. 

In  the  two  elementary  sections,  the  instruction  is  compulsory  for  all  tiie  courses. 
In  the  special  sections,  on  the  contrary,  the  choice  of  courses  is  left  to  the  pupils. 

The  dchool  year  commences  on  the  1st  of  October  and  ends  on  theSIstof  July. 
At  the  end  of  the  jrear,  the  pupils  recdre  certificates  giving  an  account  of  thdr 
behavior,  application,  and  progress  in  the  difilerent  branches.  The  most  pro- 
ficient pupils  receive  as  prises  silver  or  bronze  medals,  or  honorable  mentions. 

The  director  of  the  practical  school,  to  which  the  school  for  apprentices  is 
annexed,  is  the  prindpal  manager.  He,  however,-  shares  tbis  authority  witii  n 
delegate  of  the  Industrial  Society.  They  both  endeavor  to  introduce  into  the 
teaching  all  the  improvements  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  local  industries 
as  indicated  by  the  presidents  of  the  industrial  assodations  which  patronise  the 
schools.  The  instruction,  as  already  statM,  is  given  by  the  professors  of  the 
corresponding  courses  of  the  practical  school  (Realgehule,)  provided  that  the  prO' 
lessors  have  snffeient  ttee  at  thdr  disposal  and  are  satisfied  with  the  payment 
edfeved.  When  any  professor  declines  to  undertake  a  course  in  the  apprentice 
school,  the  director  has  to  look  for  a  teacher  elsewhere.  For  the  technical  in* 
struction,  the  director  may,  with  the  authorization  of  the  municipal  authority^ 
admit  as  professors  dther  manufocturers  or  foremen,  who,  in  everything  con- 
nected with  the  teaching,  wiU  be  under  his  orders.  For  the  purchase  of  apparatus 
and  all  things  necessary  for  consumption  and  use,  there  is  a  yearly  budget  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  director  in  concert  with  the  professor  of  the  spedalty  con- 
cerned. 

The  general  management  of  the  trade  schools  of  Vienna  is  entrusted  to  a 
council  composed  of  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
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merce  and  mannftustares,  of  the  representatiTeg  of  tke  proyinoe  and  citj  of  Vienna, 
of  the  president  of  Che  committee  of  each  school,  and,  lastly,  of  members  of  the 
chambers  of  commerce  elected  for  the  parpose.  This  council  meets  on  certain 
days  in  general  assembly,  to  a«certaitt,  in  the  presence  of  the  directors,  the  stata 
of  the  schools  and  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  extending  their  usefulness* 

Erery  member  of  the  Industrial  Society  for  promoting  the  establishment  of 
■ehools,  whether  he  have  apprentioes  or  not,  is  bound  to  pay  a  contribution  cal- 
culated on  such  a  basis  that  the  total,  with  the  addition  6f  sundry  subteatkms^ 
will  corer  the  whole  probable  expenses  of  the  school  during  the  current  year. 
By  so  doing,  he  has  tha  tight  to  send  his  apprentices  (if  thef  haye  receiyed  the 
proper  elementary  instruction)  to  the  school,  without  any  further  payment,  ex* 
cept  for  writing  and  dn&wing  materials.  Apprentices,  after  becoming  journey- 
men, cannot  continue  to  attend  the  school  without  the  payment  of  regular  fees. 

3.    MAKUTACTUBEBa'  AXB  TftAD&SMXN's  SCHOOL  OF  PttlOUlfc. 

In  1847,  the  Society  for  the  Encouragemeni  of  Industiy  in  Bohemia  founded 
a  Sunday  and  eyening  school  for  drawing  and  modeling  in  plaster  for  appven* 
tices  in  Prague,  which,  in  I860,  was  eittnided  in  its  range  and  thoroughness  of 
instruction  to  the  working  classes  generally.  The  plan  was  drawn  up  by  an 
^ttiittMt  eiigineer,  who  had  studied  the  organization  of  industrial  education  in 
Ttkoee  and  other  countries,  and  adopted  by  the  Diet  of  Bohemia  and  the 
tfi^nttdl  of  the  town. 

The  town  proyided  a  buildiiig  for  the  eistablishment,  as  well  as  the  furniture, 
and  a  yearly  grant  of  1,500  florins,  the  D^et  yoted  2,000  florins,  And  the  Indus- 
frial  Society  engaged  to  giye  another  2,000  fiorlns.  The  school,  therefore,  has 
a  fixed  Income  of  5,500  florins:  The  immediate  superintendence  of  the  school  is 
entmsted  to  a  council  of  three  meihbers  elected  by  the  Diet,  three  members  of 
lihe  Mttniclpal  council,  and  three  memben  of  the  Industrial  Society. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1863.  The  pupils  are  taught  through  the  medium 
of  bodi  the  German  and  the  Bohemian  languages,  which,  in  some  cases,  renders 
two  professors  necessary  for  the  subjects.  The  16  professors  are  nearly  all 
attached  to  die  professorial  staffs  of  the  two  higher  practical  schools  of  the  town, 
it  tfie  diflerent  class-rooms  of  which  the  lessons  are  giyen. 

The  plan  of  studies  for  the  year  1867-68  is  as  follows : 


s 
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From  8  to  9  a.m.,       •     Technology. 
Wnm  8  to  10  p,m.,      •     Praotical  weaying. 

I  Exercises  in  linear  drawing. 
Exercises  in  free-hand  drawing. 
Drawing  of  machines.  ^ 

Free-hand  drawing  of  ornament 
f  Exercises  in  linear  drawing. 
iTi  ■Li.  a  «A  ^  .k  »*  -  J  Exercises  in  free-hand  drawing. 

ciom  3  lo  4  p.m.,       -      <  Drawings  for  construction  of  buildings 

Free-hand  drawing  of  ornament. 
rw^  ii-.«-  J  Lectures  on  machines. 

One  hour,  -       -      j  ehcmistry. 


11  .  Twohonrt,     .  .        ?il".!!S  ?iff Z 


Algebra  and  geometry. 
Two  Iwon      •  •     i  Drawing  for  construction  of  buildings. 
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One  hour. 
Two  boon. 

Two  hours, 

'  One  hour, 

Two  hoon. 

Two  hoars, 
One  hour, 

Two  hours, 

One  hoiir, 

Two  hours, 
,  Two  honrs, 


i  Arithmetic. 
Art  of  constmctioiL 
Written  compositionf  and  st^te. 
Chemistiy. 

Drawing  of  machines. 
Modeling. 

Drawing  of  patterns. 
Algebra  and  geometry. 
i  Lectures  on  machinet. 
}  Art  of  construction. 
(  Lessons  in  omamentatioo. 
Drawing  of  patterns. 

iPhjsics  and  mechanics.  - 
Technologj. 
.  (  Lectures  on  machines. 
}  Art  of  cfonstruction. 
(  Modeling, 
'jcograpn^. 
Natural  bistoiy. 
Lectures  on  machines. 
Arithmetic. 
Book-keeping. 
Physics  and  mechanics, 
todfiung. 


/ 


In  winter  evening  classes  are  held  from  half-past  six  to  half-past  eight,  and  in 
summer  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock.  The  lectures  and  drawing  relating  to  the 
building  arts  end  at  Kaster,  those  for  other  industries  last  from  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  end  of  July.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  preparatory  school 
must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  calculate;  and  to  attei;id  the  courses  of  the 
special  divisions  they  must  produce  a  certificate  of  capacity  from  the  preparatory 
school,  or  from  a  lower  real  school.  The  fee  is  half  a  florin  a  year  for  each 
course  attended ;  it  is  paid  half-yearly,  and  in  advance. 

The  technical  and  practical  teaching  is  distributed  into  five  principal  divisions, 
according  to  the  branches  of  industry  in  which  the  pupils  are  engaged. 

The  Jirst  is  the  school  for  the  building  trades,  for  masons,  stone-cutters,  car- 
penters, joiners,  &c. ;  the  instruction  includes  geometry,  the  elements  of  algebra, 
the  art  of  building  in  general,  drawing  for  building  and  modeling,  notions  of 
physics  and  mechanics,  the  effects  of  heat;  these  studies  require  two  winter  half- 
years.  The  second  is  the  school  for  the  construction  of  machines ;  for  smiths, 
mechanicians,  conductors  of  machines,  coppersmiths,  modelers,  joiners,  &c. ;  they 
are  taught  geometry,  the  rudiments  of  algebra,  the  elements  of  physics  and* me- 
chanics, the  description  and  study  of  machines,  and  also  drawing ;  these  studies 
require  two  years.  The  third,  or  chemical  school,  is  for  dyers,  brewers,  tanners, 
soapboilers,  &c ;  the  lectures  treat  of  general  chemistry  and  chemical  technology. 
The  fourth  is  the  school  for  weaving  and  spinning ;  here  the  pupils  are  taught 
practical  weaving,  the  calculations  relative  thereto,  the  preparations  of  the  cards, 
taking  out  of  patterns,  &c.  Thsji/lhf  or  school  of  industrial  art,  is  intended  for 
manufacturers  of  porcelain  and  earthenware,  glass  blowers,  goldsmiths,  confec- 
tioners, &c. ;  the  instruction  consists  of  drawing  and  modeling. 

At  the  close  of  the  courses  there  are  examinations,  after  which  certificates  of 
capacity  are  given  to  the  deserving,  and  the  two  pupils  at  the  head  of  each  divis- 
ion receive  prizes.  The  number  of  workmen  who  attended  the  Prague  school  in 
1863-64  was  762.  The  expense  waa  5,900  florins,  of  which  9^880  was  for  pro- 
Ibssors,  besides  1,620  for  drawing  and  modeling. 
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3.  XECHAKICS'  SCHOOL  AT  VKUKKV. 

In  1851,  the  Chamber  of  Indastry  and  Commerce  in  Briinn  (a  city,  in  I860, 
of  45,000  inhabitants,)  stimulated  hy  the  government  actiritj  in  the  thoroagh 
organization  of  real  schools,  estAblished  a  Mechanics'  school  with  tvro  sections, 
the  elementary  for  apprentices,  who  are  deficient  in  even  primaiy  education ;  and  a 
higher  for  such  additional  studies  as  geometry,  physics,  free-hand,  and  geometric 
cal  drawing,  besides  lectures  and  practice  in  booli-keeping,  banking,  and  com- 
mercial correspondence.    Chemistry  is  an  optional  study  for  ten  hours  a  week. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  principal  classes :  (1)  for  builders,  with  a 
special  winter  course  for  masons,  joiners,  and  stone-cutters  ;  (2)  for  mechanics, 
indnding  a  special  class  in  weaving ;  (3)  for  technical  applications  of  chemistry. 

The  instruction  is  given  on  Sunday,  and  the  evenings,  and  in  the  winter,  one 
hoar  by  daylight  on  Thursdays,  is  secured  for  drawing.  Besides,  several  special 
assistants ;  and  in  the  weaving  class,  two  foremen  from  the  largest  establishment 
in  the  city,  twenty  teachers  from  the  real  school,  higher  technical  institute,  and 
gymnasium,  are  employed.    The  school  is  free,  and  the  attendance  large. 

REAL  OTMNASIUM  OB  PRAOTIGAL  SCHOOL. 
In  1867,  there  were  87  Real  schools  of  the  lower  or  three  years'  coarse,  and  24 
of  the  higher  or  ^re  years'  course.    These  are  all  located  in  the  chief  towns,  but 
draw  their  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  districts  where  they  are  placed. 

HIGHER  PBACTICAL  SCHOOL  AT  FBAGUE. 

This  school,  the  origin  of  which  the  Bohemians  trace  with  justifiable  pride 
through  the  successive  transformations,  which  the  progress  of  industry  rendered 
neoessaiy,  to  the  year  1576,  in  the  rdgn  of  Budolph  II.,  an  epoch  long  anterior 
to  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  schools  now  existing  in  Germany,  follows  the 
same  programme  of  studies  as  the  Vienna  schools,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table.  The  pupils,  (513  in  1867,)  are  divided  into  six  classes,  requiring 
six  years.    The  subjeets  of  instruction  and  number  of  hours  are  indicated  below. 


1st 
Oass. 

2d 
Class. 

3d 

Class. 

4th 
Class. 

5th 
Class. 

6th 
Class. 

Totals. 

Bdigious  instruction. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

German  language, 

4 

4 

4 

3-5 

4 

4 

23-25 

Geography  and  history, 

8 

3 

8 

3-5 

.4 

4 

18-20 

AriUimetic,         ... 

4 

4 

8 

— 

~ 

— 

11 

Natural  history, ... 

2 

2 

— 

2 

2 

2 

10 

Useful  knowledge,       >    .    - 

2 

3 

- 

- 

— 

- 

5 

Bohemian  language,   - 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

18 

CalBgraphy,       -       -       - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

- 

8 

Freehand  drawing,     - 

- 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

31 

Chemistry,          ... 

— 

— 

6 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Construction  of  building|S,  - 

- 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Mathematics,      -       -  *    - 

— 

mm 

.. 

8 

5 

2 

15 

linear  drawing, ... 

- 

- 

— 

- 

4 

4 

8 

Pities,      .        .       -        - 

— 

«. 

.. 

~ 

4 

4 

8 

Description  of  machines,    • 

~ 

^^ 

.. 

.. 

^ 

2 

2 

Drawing  of  machines. 

- 

— 

-. 

— 

~ 

2 

2 

Modeling,   -        .        .        - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

4 

4 

Geometry  and   constmction 

drawing. 

10 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

Italian,      .        .        •         ^ 

(^ 

.. 

Vmch,     .       .       -         >Oiitofc 

lass, 

. 

. 

• 

h 

— 

Stenography,     .        -         > 

h 

- 
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The  French  commissioners  remarlc :  Of  iQl  the  practicd  schools  in  Germany 
that  of  Prague  is  certainly  the  one  where  linear  dnlwing  is  best  tanght,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  attribute  this  fact  to  the  Attention  given  from  the  very  ontset  to 
the  practice  of  freehand  drawing,  ^hicH  early  habitoates  the  pnpU  to  trace  his 
fines  with  a  light  hand. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  Grehnan  and  Bohemian,  but  the  professors  are  free 
to  choose  which  language  they  please.  There  are,  in  some  cases,  professors  of 
each  language  for  the  same  course.  The  Class-rooms,  amphitheatres,  and  1abo> 
ratories  arc  spacious  and  well  arranged.  ITie  collections  are  well  stocked  with 
models,  and  the  workshop  for  modeling  will  accommodate  25  pupils  at  once. 

ittnniL  Bioinni  pkaovical  8oiio«l  at  tibnita. 

The  Impcri.it  gymnasium  in  the  Landstnsse  is  accommodated  in  »  batldhig 
rented  fbr  the  purpose,  formerly  tfie  residence  of  Prince  Lichtenstein.  It  has 
fiumerons .  oollections,  espedafly  of  minerAlogy  and  iHrttmd  history.  Well  ar- 
ranged laboratories  have  been  fitted  up  to  enable  die  pupils  who  are  so  dispoMd 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  chemical  manipulation. 
There  is  a  workshop  for  modeling,  and  the  pupils  are  exercised  in  that  art  from 
a  drawing,  and  conversely  in  drawing  from  models.  The  drawing-class  rooms 
are  very  spacious  and  well  lighted :  the  pupils  have  plenty  of  room.  For  draw- 
ing from  the  round  or  from  models  in  relief,  even  elementary,  there  are  cabinets 
or  cells  lined  with  green  cloth,  and  in  which  the  models  ate  lighted  by  a  single 
gns  burher,  so  that  the  shadows  may  be  more  distiilct 

The  time  devoted,  weekly,  to  lessons  and  graphic  exercisesi  under  the  eye  of  tte 
|>rofes8ors,  is  distributed  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


1st 

id 

3d 

4dk 

5th 

6th 

Tofol* 

€la«. 

Class. 

Class. 

Claas. 

Class. 

Class. 

X  \/i«N9» 

CompuUonf. 

Religion,  - 
Arithmetic, 

i 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

4 

4 

3 

— 

. 

.. 

11 

MflthematiRa, 

— 

— 

« 

9 

6 

2 

\% 

German,    -           -           - 

5 

5 

4 

5 

3 

4 

26 

Geography  and  hiBtory,  - 
Natural  history,    - 

3 

3* 

3 

4 

4 

4 

21 

2 

2 

x 

2 

2 

-' 

6 

Physics,    -           -           - 

S 

4 

.* 

- 

4 

4 

14 

Chicmistry,* 

— 

— 

4 

2    i 

2 

2 

12 

Writing  or  calligraphy,    •> 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— i 

- 

S 

Freehand  drawing, 

10 

6 

7 

4 

6 

6 

89 

Descriptive  geometry  draw- 

- 

ing,        - 

— 

-•' 

* 

—    • 

4 

•- 

4 

Linear  draiiring  of  buildings, 

.. 

4 

a 

2 

^ 

* 

9 

Machine  drawing, 
Lectures  on  nuichine^, 

^ 

. 

.* 

•. 

.. 

4 

4 

^ 

A. 

• 

mm 

mm 

2 

2 

Modelfaig,  -           -           - 

- 

- 

- 

'   4 

4 

4 

12 

The  time,  per  week,  allotted  to'optional  studies,  ii  as  follows :  English  language, 
5  hours ;  Italian  language,  3 ;  French  language,  3 ;  stenography,  2 ;  singing,  2 ; 
gymnastics,  2. 

We  see  by  this  table  the  immense  importance  attached  to  the  teaching  of  free- 
hand drawing,  almost  exclusively  executed  from  models  in  relief.  For  the  six 
classes  it  occupies  39  hours  per  weeky  whiht  to  Milear  drawing  with  mle  and 
compass  onJ^  16  hours  are  given. 
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At  the  close  of  ereiy  year  tfiere  is  an  examination,  and  marlcB  are  given ;  ac- 
cording to  the  results  the  pupils  pass  to  the  npper  classes.  According  to  the 
informaUon  *and  notes  of  each  professor  the  pupils  are  classed,  and  any  note 
stating  deficiency  in  a  single  hraoch  of  instruction  piereBtB  the  pupil  Anom  enter- 
ing the  upper  class,  and,  on  leaving,  deprives  him  of  the  certificate  of  satisfaction 
required  for  admission  to  the  technical  institutes.  It  is  evident,  by  those  rules, 
that  the  system  of  outdoor  pupils  is  compatible  with  strict  discipline.  When  a 
pupil  leaves  the  sixth  class  of  a  higher  practical  school  with  a  certificate  of  emin? 
ence  he  is  admitted  de  jure  into  the  first  class  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  otheiy 
wise  he  must  go  through  a  year's  preparatory  studies.  The  examinations  are 
very  strict.  The  school  fee  at  Vienna  is  18  to  20  florins  a  year.  The  pupils 
who  perform  chemical  manipulations  in  the  laboratory,  pay  an  additional  en- 
trance fee  of  two  florins  and  one  florin  per  month.  The  reagents  ore  furnished 
by  the  State. 

CITY  niORBK  PSAOTIOAL  B€HOOL  III  TTEinrA. 

The  BeAl  gymnasium,  located  in  the  suburb  of  Wieden,  founded  by  the  city 
and  administered  by  the  municipal  authorities,  is  of  the  same  order  as  tlie  Gov- 
ernment School.  The  building  is  a  very  handsome  one,  and  is  most  conven- 
iently arranged.  The  class-rooms  for  drawing  and  study,  and  the  laboratories, 
are  large  and  well  lighted,  and  there  are  very  good  collections  of  apparatus  and 
models.  Drawing  is  taught  from  objects  and  models  in  relief.  Free-hand  draw- 
ing receives  far  greater  attention  than  linear  drawing ;  the  former  has  38  hours 
weekly  in  the  different  classes,  the  latter  only  eight,  and  yet  the  results  are  satis* 
fikctory. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  distributed,  per  class  and  hours,  as  follows : 


Ist 
Class. 

2d 
Class. 

8d 
Class. 

4th 
Class. 

5th 
Class. 

6th 
Class. 

Total. 

Religion,   - 
Arraunetie, 

S 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

.2 

2 

2 

12 
12 

Mathematics, 

-. 

2 

-. 

9 

5 

2 

18 

German,    -   ,        •           • 

5 

5 

4 

5 

3 

4 

26 

Geography  and  history,    - 
Vataral  mstory,   - 

3 
2 

3 
2 

3 

4 
2 

4 
2 

4 
2 

21 

10 

Physics,    -           -           . 

2 

3 

I  *" 

- 

4 

4 

13 

Chemistry, 

— 

— 

e 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Writing  and  calligraphy,  -• 

2 

2 

2 

2 

«. 

— 

8 

Descriptive  geometry. 

- 

— 

- 

2 

4 

- 

6 

Freehand  drawing, 
linear  drawing  of  bnildings 

10 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

38 

and  machines,   • 

mm 

2 

2 

.. 

. 

4 

8 

Lectures  on  machines. 

_ 

_ 

m. 

«, 

. 

2 

2 

Constmction  of  buildings. 

— 

- 

2 

- 

- 

32 

2 

Total,  • 

80 

31 

31 

32 

32 

We  see  by  this  table  that  the  distribution  of  time  and  lessons  is  aUnost  identi* 
cal  with  that  adopted  at  the  Imperial  and  Royal  School  in  the  Landstrasse.  It 
is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  subjects  for  drawing,  which,  after 
relating  to  questions  of  general  educi^tibn,  ars  divided  into  distinct  industrial 
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POLTTECHKIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  object  of  the  technical  institutions  at  Vienna,  Pragac,  and  Gratz,  is,  to 
give  a  thorough,  scientific,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  also  practical  education. 
Instruction  is  imparted  in  separate  courses,  (Fachtcftuknj)  of  vfhlch  there  are  four 
at  Vienna  and  Prague;  1.  Construction  of  roads,  canals,  bridges,  &c.  2.  Ar- 
chificctnre.  3.  Construction  of  machinery.  4.  Technical  chcmistrj.  Other 
technical  studies  are  not  excluded,  if  they  have  reference  to  the  above  courses. 

In  Gratz,  instead  of  architecture,  there  is  a  course  of  agriculture  and  forest 
economy.  Likewise  a  course  of  surveying  and  meadow  culture.  At  Gratz  and 
Vienna  the  accessory  Mndics,  which  form  the  general  scientific  basis  of  the  sepa- 
rate courses  (mathcmaties,  physics,  and  drawing,)  are  taught  in  two  general 
classes,  which  precede  the  separate  courses  of  study.  The  other  subjects  of  in- 
struction are  partly  such  as  mns^  be  tanght  in  the  separate  courses,  in  corres- 
pondence witli  the  aim  and  object  of  tlie  institution,  partly  such  as  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  students  for  other  and  deeper  studies. 

The  students  are  classed  as  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 

The  ordinary  students,  for  the  first  year's  course  at  Vienna  and  Prague,  must 
hold  cither  a  certificate  from  a  real  school  or  gymnasium,  (besides  giving  evi- 
dence of  some  proficiency  in  free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing,)  or  pass  an 
examination  on  the  studies  of  the  same.  To  become  an  extraordinary  student  at 
any  of  the  three  polytechnic  schools,  the  candidate  must  give  pixx>f  of  possessing 
sufficient  preliminary  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  attend  the  lectures  with  profit. 

In  Vienna  and  Gratz,  the  ordinary  students  must  follow  strictly  the  plan  of 
studies  laid  down  for  each  year ;  unless,  with  the  consent  of  the  authorities  a 
different  plan  for  themselves  has  been  formed.  In  Prague,  the  pian  of  studies  is 
not  obligatory.  The  free  choice  of  lectures  is  permitted,  ^ith  the  only  condition 
tliat  satisfactory  evidence  is  given  of  a  sufficient  preliminary  knowledge. 

The  charge  for  tuition  for  ordinary  stadents,  in  Vienna  and  Prague,  is  50 
florins;  in  Gratz,  for  ordinary  and  extraordinary  students,  30  florins.  The  chaise 
for  the  extraordinary  students,  at  Vienna,  is  at  the  rate  of  1  florin  50  krcuzcn 
for  each  lecture  (two  drawing  hours  arc  counted  as  one).  Extra  lectures  are 
to  be  paid  for  separately.  Students,  unable  to  pay,  who  show  great  abilities,  may 
be  allowed  to  study  partly  or  totallv  free  of  chai^. 

The  internal  administration  of  these  institutions  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
professors,  at  whose  head  is  a  rector,  (called  director  at  Gratz,)  who  is  chosen 
annually  by  the  professors.  The  choice  must  be  confirmed  by  the  government. 
In  Vienna,  he  can  only  be  choeen  again  after  two  yean'  interval.  The  rectors  at 
Vienna  and  Prague  have  an  additional  salary  of  1,000  florins;  the  director  at 
Gratz,  who  is  chosen  annually  from  among  the  profcssore  of  some  other  twhn**^! 
school,  has  500  florins.  The  board  of  professon  is  formed  by  all  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  professon  and  representatives  of  the  tutors  (doeenten). 

Each  of  the  separate  divisions  has  a  president,  who  is  chosen  from  among  the 
ordinary  professors  engaged  in  each  separate  eonrse  of  study,  in  Vienna  for  two 
years,  in  Gratz  and  Prague  for  one  year.  These  presidents  superintend  the 
course  of  studies  as  well  as  the  discipline  of  the  students  in  each  division.  Each 
division  has  again  its  own  boani  of  profes.^-ors,  which  settles  the  claims  of  stu- 
dents to  dispense  with  one  or  the  other  course  of  studies,  to  decide  in  doubtful 
cases  as  to  the  admission  of  students,  and  their  promotion  to  the  next  das*. 
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POLTTECRNtC  IK8TITUTX  AT  FRAQUB. 

The  Polytechnic  Institute  is  intended  to  give  the  pupib  who  follow  its  stadiet 
a  fhndamental  scientiiic  education  adapted  to  the  profewion  thej  mean  to  adopt, 
and  to  make  them  so  well  acquainted  with  technical  and  scientific  progress  that 
they  may  be  able  irithout  further  preparation  to  enter  on  the" duties  of  practical 
life.    To  attain  this  end,  the  inatmctioii  is  distributed  in  four  special  divisions : 

A.  Division,  bridges,  roads  and  civil  engineering  fFrassertimfiSiCrassen6(ni). 

B.  Division  of  architecture  and  civil  buildings  (Hochbau). 

C.  Division  of  the  constmction  of  machines  (Aftuckinenbau), 

D.  Division  of  applied  chemistiy  (TeckniMche  Chemie), 

The  IbUowiiig  instmetion  is  common  to  all  the  pupils : 

I. — ^Matrsm ATTC8.  7%v0  counes  of  a  year  eaich.  \tt  Cotfrse.— Algebra,  an« 
alysis,  elements  of  diflferential  calculus,  analytical  geometry,  plane  and  solid  (7 
hours).  2d  Cotine.'^Higher  equations,  integral  and  difierential  calculus,  with 
api^ications  to  geometry  (6  hours).  2d  Cotove.— Differential  equations,  varia- 
tions, calculations  of  least  squares  (5  hours). 

ii.«— Dbsckiptitb  Gbombtrt.  1.  Orthogonal  projections,  oblique  and  polar 
in  general,  with  a  view  to  technical  applications,  (5  hours) ;  drawing  of  buildings 
(10  hours).  2.  Stcreotomy,  application  of  descriptive  geometry  to  cutting  of 
8tone»ana  voossoirs  {%  hours) ;  execution  of  models  in  stono-cutting  (4  hours). 

III.-— Land  Survbyino.  \at  Cowne, — Surveying,  leveling,  theory  and  de- 
Bciiption  of  instmmcntB  and  apparatus  (5  hours) ;  topographical  drawing  from 
models  (6  hours) ;  nractieal  surveying  and  leveling  in  the  field  (14  days  m  the 
^rear  at  leaet).  Sa  CounK. — (Dontonring ;  geodesic  leveling  (3  hours) ;  practice 
in  the  field  (for  8  days  in  the  year  at  least). 

iTw— "Mechanics  and  Construction  of  Machines.  I.  Elementary  me- 
chanics, terrestrial  statics  and  dynamics,  hydrostatics,  hydrodvnamics,  aerostatics 
aad  aerodjjwmics  (3  hours).  2.  Analytical  mechanics,  in  the  summer  term  (5 
honrs).  3.  Mechanics  of  oonstructtons  (3  hours) ;  drawing  of  machines  (6  hours). 
4.  Study  of  machines,  apjplication  of  mechanics  to  the  theory  and  the  drawing  of 
machines  (no  time  spooned).  5.  Construction  of  machines,  knowledge  of  ma- 
teriab,  and  instruction  in  certain  kinds  of  machines  (5  hours).  6.  Encyclopaddia 
of  BMchines,  for  pupils  not  destined  for  any  specialty  (5  hours);  drawing  or  mar 
cfaiaM  (6  houi).  -  7.  Construction  of  machines  in  the  workshop  (at  least  4  hours). 

V. — Tbchnolooical  Mbghanics.  Working  of  metals,  wood,  textile  sub- 
stances, roinning,  manufacture  of  woolen  tissues  and  of  paper  (5  hours). 

Tii.— Architboturb  and  Civil  Enoinbbrino.  Ist  Course. — Mason's  and 
carpenter's  work,  constructions  in  iron,  materials  of  formation  and  stability  of 
buildings  (4  hours) ;  designs  of  construction  (no  time  given).  2.  %d  Coune, — 
Technical  study  of  edifices,  preparatory  works,  6c,  (5  hours) ;  drawing  of  build- 
ings (6  hM>ur8).  3.  3d  Course, — ^Project  of  a  lar^e  building  from  a  given  pro- 
gramme (IS  hours).  4.  Studies  of  style  with  drawings  (courses  of  6  hours  each) ; 
modeling  in  clay  (6  hours). 

Tii.— ^TDRAUUO  CoNSTRUOTiON  AND  BoAD-MABLiNO.  1st  Course.— Foun- 
dations, embankments,  lakes  and  canals,  construction  of  roads,  resistance  of 
bridges  and  railways  (5  hours) ;  drawings  of  constructions  (no  time  given).  2d 
GMim.— On  bridges  and  rulways  (5  hours) ;  drawing  of  ditto  (8  hours);  pro- 
jects of  hvdraulic  constructions  and  roads  from  a  given  prosramme  (8  hours). 

Till.— Gbneral  notions  on  Utdrauuc  Works  and  Koad-makino.  For 
pupils  not  destined  for  any  special^  of  constmction  (5  hours) ;  drawing  of  build- 
ings (6  hours). 

IX.— Gbnbral  Phtsics.  1.  Statics,  dynamics,  ma^etism,  electricity,  heat, 
opties,  aeousties  ($  hours).  2.  Technical  physics :  application  of  physics  to  tech- 
nical questions  and  indnstjy,  pyrotechny,  telegraphy,  galvano-plastics  (2  hours). 

X.— GsNBRAi*  Crbmistrt.  1.  Baw  materials  and  their  uses;  working  of 
metals,  alloys;  study  of  salts;  organic  chemistry  (7  hours).  2.  Analytical 
ehemistiT ;  use  of  the  blow-pipe ;  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  in  winter 
(5  honm) ;  practical  anal3rs.ng  in  tlie  laboratory  (two  courses  of  15  hours  each), 
3.   TeduMMOgical  chemistry:  lit  Cowse, — Chemical  fermentatioii  (in  winter); 
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agricaltural  chemistry,  bleaching  and  drying  (in  snmmer,  5  hours).  2d  Countt, — 
Bianufacture  of  sugar  (in  winter,  no  time  speofied) ;  manu&cture  of  glitiu,  chem- 
istry of  salts  (in  summer,  5  hours).  4.  Chemical  encyclopedia,  for  pupils  not 
intending  to  follow  any  chemical  specialty. 

xi.^MiiiBBAitOOT.    On  the  teennical  and  iftdnstrial  applications  (in  sammar). 

XII. — Qbo|.ooy  avd  Pauw>iitou>gt.  Their  techniral  and  induatrial  bear- 
ings (3  hours). 

XXII. — Botany.    Technical  and  industrial  applications  (in  summer,  3  hoon). 

xiY. — ^ZooLOor.    Technical  and  industrial  applications  (5  hours). 

XY.—FMKit'UAKi^  DVAwuro.  AcQording  |o  their  special  tedmiciil  stn^es 
(4  hours). 

flpxcxAL  »<moo>iM,  OS  mviHom, 

The  course  of  special  instruction  occupies  five  years  for  the  first  three  divisions 
of  the  first  category  of  pupils  (bridges  and  roads,  aidiitecture,  eonstmction  of 
machines,)  and  four  years  for  die  fourth  division  (applied  chemittiy). 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  spread  over  the  successive  years  as  follows : 

DiTiBiON  Aj^BridgtM  wad  Road$, 

Fint  Year. — ^Mathematics,  1st  course  (7  hours);  descriptive  geometry  (5  hours) ; 
working  drawings  (10  hours) ;  eeneral  physics  (5  hours) ;  mineralogy  (4  hours) ; 
free-hand  drawing  (4  hours).    In  all,  35  hours  per  week. 

Second  Yipar.— Mathematics,  2d  course  (6  hours) ;  land  surveving,  Ist  Course 
(5  hours) ;  drawing  of  plans  (6  hours) ;  elementary  mechanics  (5  nours) ;  general 
chemistry  (3  hours) ;  technical  physics  ^2  hours).  In  all,  27  hours  per  week; 
and  durins  the  summer  14  days  practical  surveying  in  the  field. 

ITiird  Year. — Mathematics,  3a  course  (5  hours) ;  analytical  mechanies,  and 
description  of  machines  (5  houza) ;  drawing  of  machines  (6  hours) ;  arehiteetnre 
(4  hours) ;  drawing  of  buildings  (6  hours) ;  geology  (3  hours).  In  all,  29  hours 
per  week.    Besides  geological  excursions. 

Fourth  Year, — Rcmd-makin^  and  hydraulic  works,  Ist  course  (5  hours) ;  draw- 
ing for  ditto  (8  hours);  architecture,  2d  course  (5  hours);  drawing  ibr  ditto 
(6  hours) ;  mechanics  of  building  (3  hours) ;  cutting  of  stones  (2  hours) ;  prao- 
tical  modeling  and  stone-cutting  (2  hours).    In  all  30  hours  per  week. 

Fifth  Year. — Road-making  and  hydraulic  works  (2  hours) ;  drawings  for  ditto 
(8  hours) ;  drawing  of  projects  (8  hours) ;  technical  mechanics  (5  hours) ;  land 
survej^ng,  2d  course  (3  hours).  In  all,  25  hours  per  week,  and  also  at  least  a 
week  in  ttie  year  in  visiting  remarkable  engineering  works. 

Division  B. — Architecture  and  Civil  Coiutructionf, 

First  war. — ^Same  as  Division  A. 

Second  year. — Same  as  Division  A,  plus  6  boon  p«r  week  for  the  ttndy  of  style, 
1st  course. 

Third  year. — Same  as  Division  A,  plus  2d  course  of  style  (  6  houn). 

Fourth  year. — Same  as  Division  A,  plus  3d  course  of  style  (6  hours). 

Fifth  year. — Architecture  and  civil  constructions,  3d  course,  drawing  np  of 
projects  (12  hours) ;  national  eoonomv  (5  hours  in  winter,  4  hours  in  summer) ; 
accoun^keeping  (3  hours) ;  technical  mechanics  (5  hours) ;  study  of  style,  4th 
course  (6  hours) ;  modeling  (6  hours).  In  all,  33  hours  per  week,  besides  visits 
to  interesting  constructions. 

Division  C. — Construction  of'MdddneB, 

First  and  second  years. — Same  as  Division  A. 

T^tn/ year.— Mathematics,  3d  course,  in  winter;  analytical  mechanics,  in 
summer  (5  hours) ;  drawine  of  machines  (6  hours) ;  encyclopiedia  of  construc- 
tion (5  hours) ;  drawing  of  Duildings  (6  hours) ;  geology  (8  hours).  In  all,  30 
hours  per  week. 

Fourth  year. — Construction  of  machines  f5  hours) ;  drawing  of  ditto  (lOhours) ; 
projects  of  ditto  (5  hours);   technologicail  mechanics  (5  hours) ;  technological 
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chemistry  and  metallargy  (2  hoars) :   national  economy,  in  winter  (5  hours) ; 
account-keeping,  in  summer  (3  hours) ;  practice  in  worluhop  (4  hours  at  least). 
In  all  35  hours,  besides  visits  to  great  workshops. 
Fifth  year, — Practice  in  workshops. 

Division  D. — Technological  Chemittry, 

Fini  year. — ^Mathematics,  1st  course  (7  hours) ;  general  physics  (5  hours) ; 
mineralogy  (3  hours'  lensons,  I  hour  of  application) ;  zoology  in  winter,  botany 
in  summer  (5  hours).    In  all  21  hours. 

^S^comf  year.— General  chemistry  (7  hours) ;  technical  physics  (2  hours) ;  gen- 
eral mechanics  (6  hours) ;  drawing  of  machines  (6  hours) ;  geology  (3  hours). 
In  all  23  hours,  besides  geological  excursions. 

Third  year. — Analytic^  chemistry,  in  winter  (5  hours) ;  analysis  in  laboratory 
(15  hours) ;  technical  chemistry,  in  winter  (5  hours) ;  agricultural  chemistry,  in 
summer  (5  hours) ;  encyclopeedia  of  construction  (5  hours) ;  drawing  of  buildings 
(6  hours).    In  all  36  hours  per  week  in  winter,  31  in  summer. 

Fourth  year. — Analysing  in  laboratory  (at  least  15  hours) ;  sugar-making,  iron- 
works, glass-making,  pottery,  and  chemistry  of  salts  (5  hours) ;  national  economy 
and  account-keeping  (4  hours).    In  all  29  hours  per  week. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  programme  the  instruction  given  to  mechanicians 
is  continued  without  interruption  for  four  years,  and  that  practice  in  workshops 
18  required  only  in  the  fifth  year,  which  appears  preferable  to  the  plan  adopted 
at  Dresden,  of  obliging  the  pupils  to  pass  a  year  in  the  workshop  after  the  first 
year's  studies. 

The  institute  has  20  ordinary  professors,  11  extraordinary  professors  of  the 
first  class,  20  tutors,  and  6  masters.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1862-63  was  as 
follows :  Natives  of  Prague,  120 ;  of  Bohemia,  575  ;  of  Moravia,  14 ;  of  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  38 ;  total,  747.  The  age  of  the  pupils  ranged  from  16  to 
25,  the  great  majority  (526)  being  between  19  and  23. 

The  Prague  Institute  possesses  numerous  collections  well  supplied  with  tlie 
necessary  appliances  for  teaching.  They  consist  of— 1.  A  library  with  from 
10,000  to  12,000  volumes.  2.  Complete  sets  of  models  for  descriptive  geometry, 
models  of  surfaces  generated  by  straight  lines,  &c.  3.  Instruments  for  topogra- 
phy, surveying,  and  leveling  for  the  use  of  the  pupils ;  topographical  models  in 
relief  (Bardin's  system).  4.  Models  of  machines  in  great  number  and  variety ; 
parts  of  machines;  apparatus  to  demonstrate  the  laws  of  ialling  bodies;  dyna- 
mometers ;  divers  prime  movers.  5.  Instruments  for  physical  experiments,  com- 
prising most  of  the  new  inventions  in  that  department.  6.  Technology— differ- 
ent tools;  raw  products,  &c.  7.  Architecture — ^models  in  plaster;  handsome 
models  of  suspension  and  other  bridges  in  wood,  iron,  &c. ;  models  of  roo6  and 
other  carpenter's  work.  8.  Agriculture — ^well-executed  models  of  fanning  ma- 
chinery and  implements.  9.  Natural  history  and  mineralogy— cpllecUon  of  min- 
erals and  rocks  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils ;  birds,  reptiles,  &c. 

The  Institute  has,  for  the  study  of  applied  chemistry,  a  complete  laboratory, 
m  which  40  pupils  can  simultaneously  perform  the  principal  manipulations. 

The  French  commissioner  remarks, ''  we  found  here  linear  drawing  in  the  great- 
est perfection.  The  lines  are  fine  and  light ;  all  the  various  kinds  of  working  draw- 
ings are  executed  there,  and  the  projeets  of  pabUc  works,  buildings,  and  machines 
are  carefully  got  up." 
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POtTTBCHNTO   INSTrttJTB  AT  VIEIWA. 

The  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Vienna,  as  organised  in  1816,  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  efforts  beg^n  in  1766  to  shape  the  instruction  of  the  schools  to  meet  the 
special  wants  of  pupils  in  their  ftiture  mechanical  or  commercial  occupations. 
In  1836-36,  we  found  it  the  best  equipped  school  of  its  class  (for  mechanical 
and  commercial  industries)  in  Europe,  and  it  was  thus  described  bj  Prof,  fiadia 

TuK  whole  institution  is  intended  to  fulfill  a  tlireeibld  purpose,  as  a  school  for 
tho  mechanic  arts,  manu&otores,  and  oomm«*oe,  as  a  oonsenratory  of  arts  and 
nianufiictures,  and  as  an  institute  for  the  promotion  of  national  industry.  The 
last  named  object  is  effected  by  pablio  exhibiti<»8,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  pro- 
duote  of  manofiMstnres,  under  {he  direction  of  the  institute.  For  the  better  exe- 
cution of  this  object,  a  spadoos  building  is  now  erecting  on  the  premises,  adapted 
to  the  occasional  display  and  permanent  depomt  of  specimens  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  collections  which  form  the  conservators  of  arts  are  also  naed  for  in- 
struction in  the  school,  and  will  be  described  in  connection  with  it. 

The  whole  institution  is  under  the  oontzol  of  a  director,  who  is  respomribie  to 
the  higher  authorities  of  public  instruction,  and  of  trade  and  manufiicture*.  The 
director  is  the  general  superintendent  of  the  busmess  of  the  institute  and  of  the 
instruction,  but  docs  not  teach.  He  regulates  the  admission  of  pupils  and  the  dis- 
cipline. The  money  conoems  are  under  the  charge  of  a  treasurer,  who  is  re- 
qK>nsible  to  the  director.  The  inferior  officers  are  responsible  to  the  some 
authority.  The  discipline  of  the  scholastic  department  is  simple  but  rigid,  no 
pupil  being  allowed  to  remain  connected  with  it  whose  deportment  is  not  proper. 
The  courses  are  gratuitofis,  except  a  small  entrance  fee,  and  this  is  considered  as 
warranting  prompt  removflJ  when  the  pii|Hl  does  not  peifcnn  the  duties  prescribed 
by  the  institution. 

The  department  of  instruction  is  composed  of  three  schools,  a  technical,  a  com- 
mercial, and  a  "  real  sehool.''  The  laist  named  is  a  prepnratoiy  school  for  the 
two  others,  and  may  be  entered  as  early  as  thirteen  years  of  age.  Its  courses 
are  of  religions  instruction,  of  Grerman  language,  elementary  maSiematics,  geog- 
raphy, history,  natural  history,  elocution,  OBlIigraphy,  and  drawing,  and  are  obli- 
gatory upon  the  pupils.  Italian  and  Frenoh  may  be  studied  if  the  pupil  desires 
it.  As  these  courses  lead  in  three  years  to  the  other  departments  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  candidates  for  admission  are  required  to  possess  the  elementary  attain- 
ments necessary  to  their  soooessful  prosecution.  There  are  fire  professors  and 
four  teachers  conneoted  with  this  school,  which  is  superintended  by  the  rice-direc- 
tor of  the  institute.  The  instructors  rank  by  regulation  with  those  in  the  gym- 
nasia or  classical  schools  of  the  empire.  The  course  of  instruction  is  not  as  oom- 
prehensivo  as  that  in  the  Prussian  real  schools,  but  is  an  adequate  preparation  for 
the  next  higher  divisions,  which  supply  in  part  these  deficiencies. 

The  tedmical  and  conunercial  schools  fnmidi  special  instruction  according  to 
the  intended  pursuits  of  the  pupil,  though  he  may,  in  fiict,  select  the  courses 
which  he  wishes  to  attend,  not  being  limited  as  to  the  number  or  character  of  the 
branches.  The  director  advises  with  the  pupil,  on  admission,  as  to  the  studios 
most  appropriate  to  be  followed,  if  his  intended  calling  is  fixed,  and  he  is  not 
allowed  to  join  the  classes,  the  coursea  of  which  require  preparation,  without  pre- 
senting a  certificate  from  the  school  at  which  he  has  been  instructed,  or  being 
examined,  to  ascertain  his  proficien<rf .  In  regard  to  other  courses,  there  is  no 
such  restriction.    The  age  for  admission  is  sixteen  years. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  the  technical  school  by  eight  professors  and  two 
assistants :  the  professors  lecturing,  and  in  some  of  the  courses,  interrogating  the 
pupils.  Certain  lectures  are  also  gone  over  by  the  asBistants  with  ^e  classes. 
The  courses  which  combine  practice  with  teaching  will  be  pointed  out  in  enumer- 
ating the  subjects  of  study.  The  division  of  these  subjects,  and  the  time  devoted 
to  them  during  the  week,  are  as  follows: 

I.  Gbkbral  Cbbxistrt.  applied  to  the  arts,  five  hours. 

II.  Spsgial  Tbchnical  Crbmibtrt,  ten  hours.    This  course  fives  a  particular  accouot 
of  all  the  processes  of  the  arts  of  which  the  principles  were  developed  in  the  feneral  lectures. 
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There  is  a  special  laboratorj  devoted  to  the  course,  where,  under  the  superinteudence  of  the 
profeaaor  or  of  his  assistants,  the  pupils  iro  tlirouKh  the  processes  on  a  small  scale.  Those 
who  have  a  particular  object  in  view,  as  dyeing,  bleachinjc,  printingr  upon  stuffs,  or  the  man- 
afaciure  of  chemical  preparations  or  melallurgy.  are  directed  in  their  investigations  espe- 
ciallr  lo  the  parts  of  cnsmistry  which  they  will  have  to  apply.  Practice  and  theory  are  inua 
combined. 

III.  PRTSioa,  with  niecial  reference  to  its  applications,  five  hours. 

IV.  Elbmbmtabt  MATKBMATIC8,  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  mensura- 
tion, ten  hours.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have  not  passed  through  the  res) 
flc'iool. 

V.  IlioHBR  M AmniATics,  five  hours.  There  is  a  repetition  by  an  assistaut,  also  of  five 
hours. 

VI.  Mbchakios,  including  the  description  and  calculation  of  machines,  five  hours.  This 
subject  is  founded  upon  a  course  of  machines,  considered  as  an  implication  of  descriptive 
geometry  and  drawing,  superintended  by  an  assistant. 

VII.  Pragtioal  Gbokbtrt,  includin|(  land  and  topographical  surveying,  levelling,  &c., 
five  hours.    The  lectures  are  accompanied  by  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  in  the  field. 

VIII  Civil  and  Htdraulic  Architbctitrb.  ten  hours.  This  includes  a  complete  course 
of  engineering,  in  its  various  branches.    It  is  accompanied  by  exercises  in  drawing. 

IX.  Tbchnoloot,  or  a  general  discussion  of  arts  and  trades,  five  hours.  The  subjects 
which  come  under  the  head  of  special  chemistry  are  omitted  in  the  lectures  of  this  division. 

X.  The  sssistant  professor  of  chemistry  delivers  an  extra  lecture,  daily,  on  the  methods  of 
measuring  Sfbcific  Oravitibs,  during  part  of  the  course. 

XL  Elementary  Drawing  for  those  who  have  not  passed  through  the  real  school,  five 
hours.  There  are  extra  courses  in  the  Latin,  Bohemian,  and  English  languagek,  for  those 
who  wish  to  follow  them. 

The  time  devoted  to  drawing  depends  upon  the  stndent,  bat  it  is  obvious  that 
his  knowledge  must  be  very  incomplete,  and  that  he  will  oany  away  from  the 
school  but  an  imperfect  record  of  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications^  unless 
he  devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  branoh.  In  this  respect  the  arrangcihent 
of  the  school  is  entirely  di£ferent  from  that  at  Berlin,  where  the  drawings  accom- 
panying the  coorses  are  made  as  much  a  matter  of  regular  duty  as  the  attendance 
npon  the  lectures  themselves.  This  is  certainly*  the  proper  plan,  and  while  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  time  spent  in  the  graphic  exercises  at  Berlin  was  even 
beyond  the  measure  of  their  importance,  I  am  decidedly  of  (pinion  that  a  strict 
attention  to  this  department  is  essential. 

The  ooDeotions,  by  the  aid  of  which  these  courses  are  carried  out,  are — 1.  An 
extennve  ooUecftion  of  chemical  preparations  for  both  special  and  general  chemis- 
try. The  pupils  in  fecial  chemistry,  as  already  stated,  make  preparations  in  the 
departments  of  the  art  which  they  intend  to  follow,  and  some  of  these  are  left 
behind  them  as  specimens  of  their  skill.  In  the  department  of  the  dyer  there  is 
quite  a  larse  series  of  specimens  collected  in  this  way.  The  laboratories  for  botli 
special  and  general  chemistry  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose.*  2.  A 
cabinet  of  instruments  for  the  course  of  practical  geometry.  3.  A  considerable 
ooQeotion  of  physical  apparatus.  4.  A  collection  of  models  of  machines,  and  in 
engineering.  5.  A  teohnologici^  cabinet  of  a  most  complete  character,  and  ad- 
mirably arranged ;  it  contains  many  of  the  best  specimens  of  Austrian  arts  and 
mann&ctores.  All  these  collections  are  imder  the  care  of  the  professor  in  whose 
department  they  find  a  place ;  there  being,  besides,  curators  for  the  immediate 
charge  of  them,  and  for  keeping  them  in  repair,  lite  cabinet  of  physical  appa- 
ratus, and  of  models  and  machinery,  were  in  the  main  supplied  finoin  the  work- 
shops of  the  institution.  These  shops  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  astronom- 
ical and  geodesic  instnunents  furnished  from  them.  They  are  still  kept  up, 
though  on  a  reduced  scale,  their  chief  object  having  been  accomplished.  They 
were  never  intended,  like  those  of  Berlin,  to  afibrd  practical  instruction  to  the 
pupilB.  The  institution,  indeed,  does  not  recognize  the  principle  that  this  can  be 
done  to  advantage  in  the  mechanical  department.  It  is  certain,  as  already  stated, 
that  great  care  is  required  to  render  such  establishments  of  any  avail  beyond  the 
point  of  giving  to  the  pupil  a  general  readiness  with  his  hands,  and  that  even 
when  well  eonduoted  they  are  expensive.  Success  in  practical  chemistry  requires 
essentially  a  very  oonsiderable  knowledge  of  theory  \  the  processes  on  a  small 
acale  represent,  in  general,  iairly  those  upon  the  large,  and  experiments  thus  made 
Dreqiiently  save  the  outlay  which  is  required  to  make  them  in  the  large  way.    The 

*  Ttie  laboratory  of  the  professor  of  general  chemistry.  Professor  Meirsner,  is  one  of  the 
test  arraoged  which  I  saw  abroad.    Tne  fiirnace  operations,  and  others  likely  to  tncosa* 
mode  the  class,  are  performed  behind  a  screen,  with  large  glass  windows,  which  allow  a  per 
"--^  view :  tbe  space  behind  Is  provided  with  the  means  of  carrying  off  the  fumes. 
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practice  in  the  laboratory  of  a  flcliool  is,  beaideii,  yeiy  nearly  of  the  kind  required 
for  the  manoiactory.  These,  among  other  circnmstanoes  render  the  problem  in 
regard  to  suooeasful  preparation  for  the  arts  depending  npon  chemistry,  difierent 
from  that  relating  to  the  art  of  the  machinist  It  is  in  this  department  that  the 
pol}i«chuio  school  of  Vienna  is  particularly  strong.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that 
Austrian  manufactures  in  general  have  received  a  great  impolse  throngh  the  me- 
dium of  this  institution,  and  particularly  of  its  scholastio  aepartment,  but  while 
praise  is  yielded  to  the  difierent  courses,  the  arrangements  for  towffihing  chemistry 
must  be  considered  as  hcving  a  preference  over  the  others. 

The  lessons  in  the  commercial  school  embrace  the  following  sobjeots : — 

I.  Commercial  correspondence,  three  boars  per  week. 

II.  The  science  of  trade  (Handelswiasenschaiu)  three  hours. 

III.  Austrian  laws  relating  to  trade  and  exchange,  three  hours. 

IV.  Commercial  arithmetic,  six  hours. 

V.  Boolc-kerping,  by  single  and  double  entry,  four  hours. 

VI.  Account  of  the  materials  of  trade.  (Waarenkunde,)  the  sources,  uses,  properties,  kinds, 
sdtiUeraiions  to  which  they  are  subject,  dtc.,  four  hours. 

VII.  Commercial  geography,  three  hours. 

VIII.  History  of  commerce,  three  hours.    There  are  five  professors  in  this  school. 

Once  a  week  the  professors  of  the  institute  meet,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
director,  to  coilfer  on  the  business  of  the  institution.  Saturday  is  appropriated  in 
part  to  this  purpose,  and  there  are  no  exercises  for  the  students  on  that  day. 
One  of  the  professors  is  secretary  of  the  board.  The  professors  rank  by  regula- 
tion with  those  oi  the  universities. 

The  lecttires  last  from  October  to  August  of  every  year.  At  the  dose  of  them, 
a  pupil  who  wishes  a  oertilioate  in  any  branch,  presents  himself,  and  is  examined 
by  a  professor,  in  presence  of  a  director  and  of  two  members  of  the  imperial  com- 
mission of  studies.  A  student  who  has  attended  the  lectures,  and  does  not  wish 
to  be  examined,  may  receive  a  certificate  of  attendance. 

To  supply  the  plaice  of  a  regular  division  of  studies  for  difierent  oallingB,  one 
of  the  earlier  programmes  contained  a  recommendation  of  certain  courses  o^  study 
as  preparatory  to  particular  occupations.  The  recommendations  were  the  follow- 
ing : — For  tradesmen,  the  two  years  of  the  real  school,  and  one  year  of  the  com- 
mercial school ;  or  for  a  more  complete  education,  an  additional  year,  embracing 
the  courses  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  technology  of  the  technical  sohod.  For 
dyers,  printers  in  stuffi,  bleachers,  manufooturers  of  chemical  products,  of  salt, 
of  saltpeter,  for  miners,  metallurgists,  brewers,  &c.,  special  chemistry,  physics, 
and  technology,  with  some  of  the  courses  of  the  commercial  school.  For  ma- 
chinists, hydraulic  engineers,  mill-wrights,  foremen  in  manufactories,  and  mining 
engineers-— a  course  of  two  years  was  recommended,  the  first  to  embrace  mathe- 
matics, physios,  and  drawing,  and  the  second,  mechanics,  machine-drawing,  and 
technology.  As  a  preparation  for  agrioulturistB  and  foresters— courses  of  mathe- 
matics, physics,  practical  geometry,  chemistry  and  book-keeping.  For  miners, 
mathematics,  physics,  practical  ffeometry,  mechanics,  drawing,  and  book-keeping. 
For  surveyors,  mathematics,  {mysics,  praetieal  geometry,  drawing,  and  book- 
keeping. 

There  is  still  a  regular  course  laid  down  for  architects  and  civil  engineers,  the 
satisfiictory  completion  of  which  entitles  to  a  diploma.  The  first  year  includes 
elementary  mathematics,  technology,  and  drawing ;  the  second,  h^her  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  drawing  *,  the  tnird,  the  applied  mathematics,  mechanics, 
practical  geometry,  and  drawing;  the  fomrth,  ardiitecture,  engineering,  drawing, 
technology,  chemistry,  and  book-keeping. 

The  library  of  the  institute  is  appropriated  to  the  several  departments,  and  is 
used  by  the  students,  as  well  as  by  the  professors.  Yearly  appropriations,  besides 
the  entrance  and  diploma  fees,  are  devoted  to  its  increase.  iDie  professors  have 
the  right  of  recommending  such  works  to  be  purchased  as  they  may  deem  of  use 
in  their  departments.  An  annual  is  published  by  the  institute,  oonsieting  of  origi- 
nal and  selected  scientific  articles,  by  the  professors,  and  notices  of  tte  institutioii. 

To  mark  the  advance  in  the  sabjects  and  courses  of  instruction,  we  give  in 
(IjQ^I,  (1)  the  requirements  for  admission  to  either  of  the  special  divisions  in 
1868,  and  (2)  the  distribution  of  studies  in  the  I.  Technical  Section;  11.  Com- 
mercial Section ;  and  III.  The  Special  Courses. 
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BeqiuremaUsfor  Admission  into  the  Poljftechnic  Institution  tn  Vienna. 

Candidates  for  admission  as  ordinary  students  into  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
arc  subject  to  examination  in  the  subjects,  and  to  the  extent  given  below. 

o.    Mathematics. 

1.  Ai-ithmetic  and  Alpebra. — Ciphering  in  general,  and  calculation  with  com- 
mon firactions  and  decmial  fractions  in  particular ;  change  of  common  fractions 
into  decimal  fractions,  and  continuous  fractions,  rule  of  three,  reduction,  chain 
rule,  diWsion ;  calculation,  with  logarithms ;  extraction  of  square  and  cubic 
roots  of  numbers ;  the  rules  of  algebra ;  the  properties  of  products  and  quotients, 
of  powers,  radicals,  and  logarithms ;  divisibility  of  numbers ;  greatest  common 
measure,  and  least  common  multiple  ,*  properties  of  common  continued  fractions ; 
outlines  of  the  theory  of  combination ;  Newton's  binomial  proposition ;  8im])le 
equations  with  one  and  more  unknown  quantities,  equations  of  the  second  degree 
with  one  and  two  unknown  quantities,  and  equations  of  higher  degrees  with  one 
and  more  unknown  quantities,  in  as  far  as  the^  can  be  resolved  into  quadratic 
equations;  simple  indeterminate  equations;  arithmetical  and  geometrical  pro- 
gression ;  calculation  of  interest. 

2.  Plane  Geometry ;  a. — ^Planimetry ;  congmence,  similarity,  superficial  con- 
tents,  and  transformation  of  rectilinear  figures,  more  particularly  of  triangle 
and  square ;  properties  of  the  circle ;  lines  and  angles  of  the  circle ;  its  mo- 
tion to  the  triangle,  to  the  square,  and  to  regular  polygons ;  its  periphery  and 
contents. 

6.  Goniometry  and  Trigonometry. — The  goniometric  functions,  their  properties 
and  mutual  relations,  and  the  more  important  formulas  connected  with  them, 
particularly  for  the  sums  and  differences  of  two  angles,  and  for  double  and  semi- 
angles  ;  problems  of  the  resolution  of  the  triangle,  and  application  of  this  calcu- 
lation in  given  cases. 

c.  Analytical  Geometry. — ^Proposition  of  the  equations  for  the  straight  line  and 
the  circle  in  rectangular  co-ordinates ;  problems  relating  to  the  straight  lines  and 
the  circle ;  proposition  of  the  equations  for  the  ellipse,  the  parabola,  and  hyper- 
bola from  tneir  definition ;  deduction  of  the  principal  properties  of  these  lines, 
more  particularly  as  regards  the  focus  and  the  tangents. 

3.  ctdid  Geometry ;  a. — Stereometry ;  propositions  and  ]Jkt)b1ems  as  to  the  re- 
lations between  points,  straight  lines,  and  planes ;  properties  of  the  parallel- 
opipedon,  of  the  prism  in  general,  of  pyramids,  of  regular  bodies;  superficies 
ana  solid  contents  of  anp^ular  bodies ;  properties  of  the  cylinder,  the  cone  and 
the  sphere,  their  superficies  and  solid  contents,  lines  and  angles  on  the  surface  of 
the  sphere. 

6.  Spherical  TrigonomHry. — ^Properties  of  the  spherical  triangle ;  problems  for 
the  solution  of  this ;  execution  of  the  calculation  in  given  cases. 

In  all  these  matters  accurate  understanding  of  the  theory,  as  well  as  skill  and 
certain^  in  the  execution  of  the  calculations  is  required. 

6.    Geography  and  History. 

Gtoyraphy, — Knowledge  of  the  leading  points  of  mathematical  and  physical 
geography,  particularly  of  orography  and  hydrography;  survey  of  political 
geography ;  xnowledge  of  the  most  important  branches  of  production,  and  of 
ttie  internal  relations  of  the  leadine  countries;  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
political  geography  and  statistics  of  Austria,  particularly  relating  to  the  national 
and  productive  circumstances,  and  the  state  or  civilization  in  the  several  portions. 

History. — Synoptical  knowledge  of  ancient  history,  more  especially  of^Grecian 
history  to  the  period  of  die  downfall  of  the  Macedonian  Empire.  As  rcgai-ds 
the  history  of  the  East,  the  development  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians,  and  the 
trading  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians  is  more  particularly  to  be  held  in  view ;  the 
Hellenic  states  and  constitutions  daring  the  neroic  period ;  the  wanderings  of  the 
Darians;  the  Greek  colonies;  the  le^slation  of  Lycurgus,  and  the  Messinian 
war ;  Solon ;  the  Persian  war ;  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  Uie  Theban  war,  and 
the  leadership  of  Thebes;  Philip  of  Macedonia;  Alexander's  expeditions  into 
Asia ;  the  fate  of  the  States  which  were  formed  out  of  the  empire  of  Alexander. 

Roman  History  up  to  the  time  of  Augustu8,'^The  constitution  of  Kome  during 
the  time  of  the  kings ;  the  Republican  constitution ;  the  struggles  between  patn- 
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cians  and  plobians  for  eqaality  of  rights ;  the  war  with  Tarcnto  and  Pyrrhiis ; 
the  Punic  wars ;  tho  Gracchi-Marius  and  Sulla;  the  first  triumvirate;  Julius 
C»sar ;  the  second  triumvirate ;  CaEisar  Octavian  Augustus. 

Survey  of  mediaeval  history,  and  more  particularly  of  German  history.  Con- 
stantine'thc  Great  and  the  developmeot  of  Christianity.  The  migration  of  na- 
tions and  the  founding  of  new  empires.  The  Franks,  Charlemagne.  Dissolu- 
tion of  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  The  Saxon  Emperors,  cspcciuly  Otto  I,  flie 
Salic  Frank  Dynasty,  Conrad  II,  Henry  III,  Henry  IV,  and  Henry  V.  The 
Crusades  and  their  consequences.  The  Babenbergs.  Foundation  of  the  power 
of  the  Hnpsburgs.  Charles  IV  and  Wenzel.  Sigismnnd  and  the  ecclesiasticid 
relations  of  his  times.  Germany  under  Frederick  III  and  Maximilian  I.  Tho 
Itiilian  iMpublics  of  the  middle  ages. 

More  detailed  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  modem  times,  and  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  history  of  Germany  and  Austria.  Discoveries  and  inventions. 
Tho  revival  of  art  and  science.  The  Reformation.  Charles  V,  Philip  II,  and 
the  Netherlands.  The  religious  wars  in  France.  Henry  IV.  The  thirty  year* 
war.  England  under  the  Tudors,  the  Stuarts,  Cromwell.  France  under  Kiche- 
licu  and  Miizurin.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Austro-Turkish  wars.  Sweden 
mider  the  Vasas.  War  of  the  Spanish  succession.  The  northern  war.  Charles 
YI.  The  Silesian  war  and  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession.  Maria  Theresa. 
Joseph  II.  The  North  American  war  of  independence.  History  of  the  revolu- 
tionary jxjriod  from  1789  to  1815. 

c.    Physics. 

Tho  requirements  are  in — a.  Greneral  knowledge :  a  perfectly  distinct  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  in  nature  and  of  the  laws  that  govern  them,  founded 
on  experimental  demonstration,  and  on  elementarv  mathematical  proo&. 

b.  Special  knowledge :  knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of  physical  bodies, 
of  the  different  forces  working  in  Uiem,  of  the  various  forms  of  aggregation,  of 
the  different  dc^^rees  of  solidity,  of  the  laws  of  elasticity,  adhesion,  decomposi- 
tion, crystal  ization. 

In  general  mechanics,  determination  and  measurement,  combination,  and  res- 
olution {zerlegung)  of  forces  from  a  single  point  of  attack,  or  from  several  points, 
the  momentum  of  revolution  (Drehungsmmnent)  and  its  composition,  the  simplest 
and  most  important  of  the  complex  mechanical  principles  of  the  theory  of  mo- 
tion, uniform  and  irregular  motion,  velocity,  combination,  and  resolation  of  mo- 
tion, curvclinear  motion,  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force,  gravity,  and  the  mo- 
tion produced  by  it,  projectile  motion,  oscillatory  motion,  revolving  motion, 
point  of  inertia,  fi^ee  axis  of  rotation,  impingement  of  elastic  and  of  non-elastic 
bodies,  resistance  of  motion,  motion  of  working  power  and  of  vital  force. 

Theory  of  the  balance,  absolute  and  specific  weight,  influence  of  the  earth's 
rotation  round  its  axis  on  its  form,  and  on  the  intensity  of  gravitation  in  differ- 
ent gcogmphical  latitudes,  ebb  and  flood. 

Fundamental  principles  of  liquid  bodies,  form  of  the  free  surface  and  the  con- 
ditioning causes,  pressure  on  the  bottom  and  the  side  walls  of  the  containing 
vessel,  and  the  practical  applications  to  be  deducted  therefrom.  Equilibrium  in 
communicating  vessels,  the  most  important  phenomena  of  capillary  attraction, 
rising  {Aiifireih)  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies,  determination  of  density  by 
means  of  areometer  and  water  poise,  velocitv  of  outflow  under  a  constant  amount 
of  pressui*e,  re-action  of  the  jet  and  its  applications,  the  shock  of  fluids,  and  the 
most  important  applications  to  water-wheels,  turbines,  &c. 

General  properties  of  elastic  fluid  bodies,  measurement  of  elasticity,  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  the  measurement  of  this  by  means  of  different  kinds  of 
barometers,  its  variableness  at  different  altitudes  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Mtiriottc's  law  and  its  most  important  applications ;  different  kinds  of  air  puipps. 
Determination  of  the  speciflc  weight  of  atmospheric  air,  and  of  the  density  of 

£ases.     Gay-Lussac*8  law :    theory  of  the  balloon,  forcing  pumps,  siphons,  Ac. 
laws  of  absorption,  velocity  of  out-flow  nnder  constant  uniform  pressure. 
Principal  phenomena  of  magnetism.    Outlines  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth, 
magnetic  pomt,  magnetic  axis,  laws  of  distant  effects  of  magnetism,  methods  of 
magnetising,  paramagnetism,  and  diamagnetism. 
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Principal  electrical  phenomena,  electrostatic  indnction,  laws  of  distant  action^ 
and  the  prodaction  of  such  action  by  means  of  the  revolving  balance  {Drehufiufe), 
the  electroscope,  the  Leyden  jar,  and  the  condensator ;  electrophorical  action, 
rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  the  electric  condition,  principal  phenomena  of 
contact  electridty,  laws  of  the  gradation  of  tension,  tneory  of  tne  simple  and 
complex  voltaic  jnles,  battery,  cnirent,  physiological,  thermal  and  chemical  efiectf 
of  the  current.  Principal  natures  of  electrolysis,  the  strengtiii  of  the  cnrrenl^ 
and  its  measnrement  by  chemical  effects.  Effiicts  of  the  ma^etic  current,  gaJhrap 
nometers,  maltipUcators,  &c.  Electrodynamic  and  magnetic-electric  indnction» 
thermo-electricity,  idea  of  the  resistance  of  conduction,  Ohm's  law,  and  ita  moat 
important  applications,  bifurcation  of  the  current.  The  leadins  points  in  the 
applications  of  the  laws  of  electro-magnetism  to  telegraphy  and  electro-magnetic 
motors.    Atmospheric  electricity. 

Leading  points  in  the  theory  of  undulation.  DifRsrent  kinds  of  waves,  reflec- 
tion and  interference  of  waves,  particularly  of  the  waves  of  sound,  rapidity  of 
sound,  conditions  of  sound,  musical  tones  and  determination  of  the  number  of 
their  vibrations,  tones  of  tiehtly  strung  ooida,  of  bars,  of  sound-boards  (sonnd 
fi(;ures),  and  of  columns  of  air,  reverTOration  of  sound,  structure  of  theor^an 
of  hearing. 

Elements  of  the  science  of  light  Elements  of  the  theory  of  shadows,  princb 
pies  of  photometry,  reflection  by  plane  and  curved  sur&oes ;  simple  refraction  on 
plane  and  spherical  surfiftoes  (elements  of  the  theory  of  lenses),  distribution  of 
color.  Franenhofer's  lines,  principles  of  spectrum  analysis,  achromatic  priama 
and  lenses,  chemical  effects  of  light,  optical  instrumentB  of  certain  construction 
^camerarobscura,  camera-chiara,  telescope,  &c.),  the  eye  and  its  structure,  sub- 
jective phenomena  of  color,  and  diaphragmatic  phenomena.  Rapidity  of  tha 
transmission  of  light,  the  most  important  phenomena  of  interference  and  refi»o- 
tion,  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  double  refraction,  polarisation  by  refraction 
and  reflection,  color  of  laminse,  explanation  of  these  pnenomena  by  the  theory 
of  undulations.  • 

Principles  of  the  theory  of  heat ;  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  the  thermomo- 
ter,  conduction  of  heat ;  change  of  the  state  of  cohesion,  latent  and  specific  heat, 
the  elements  of  calometry,  generation  of  steam,  laws  of  the  tension  of  steam, 
determination  of  the  density  of  steam,  vapor  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  hy- 
grometry,  the  steam-engine.  Radiating  heat  and  the  means  of  measuring  the 
itttensitjr  of  this,  laws  of  radiation.  Phenomena  of  combustion,  heat  causM  by 
combustion. 

d.    Natural  History. 

Mineralogy. — The  candidate  should  be  acquainted  with  the  most  important  of 
those  properties  of  minerals  by  which  they  are  characterized,  and  in  accordance 
with  tnese  to  determine  and  describe  the  most  common  minerals,  or  those  which 
are  most  important  as  to  their  uses.  But  the  knowledge  of  a  definite  scientific 
system  of  minerals  is  not  required. 

With  respect  to  the  genextd  portions  of  mineralogy  (characterization,  termin- 
ology,) the  examination  will  extend  to : 

1.  CiTstallography,  embracing  the  morphological  properties  of  minerals.  A 
knowle<^  of  the  six  systems  of  crystals  according  to  the  uses  on  which  they 
are  based,  and  according  to  their  sample  forms,  as  also  of  the  most  common 
combinations  of  two  or  more  forms  will  be  required.  The  knowledge  of  crystal- 
lographic  symbols,  or  of  calculating  and  measuring  crystallog^phy,  will  not  be 
required. 

2.  Mineral  physics  embracing  the  physical  properties  of  minerals :  divisibility, 
hardness,  ana  spedfie  weight ;  brightness,  transparency,  color  (idiochromatic 
and  allochxomatic)  minerius,  veins  (strich) ;  difference  between  minerals  with 
simple  and  with  doable  refi»ction,  between  magnetic  and  non-nuignetic  minerals ; 
fusibility. 

3.  Mineral  chemistry^  or  chemical  propertaes  of  minerals ;  elements,  combina- 
tions, equivalents,  chemical  constitution;  difference  between  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  minerals ;  definition  of  ores,  (sulphurous,  oxygenated,  and  saline  ores,) 
of  stones,  ^silicate,)  and  of  salts,  (carbonate,  sulphate,  &c.) 

I    A  knowledge  of  tha  chemicftl  reaction  of  minmls  is  not  required. 
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Among  the  most  common,  and  most  important  minerals,  as  to  their  uses  in 
special  mineralogy  are  counted : 

1.  From  among  the  ^roup  of  metaUic  minerals. 

a.  The  metals  occurring  m  a  pure  form. 

h.  The  most  important  ores,  such  as  iron  pyrites,  magnetic  Iron,  iron  glance, 
ted  oxide  of  iron,  orown  iron  ore,  sparry  iron  ore,  manganese,  red  ore  of  nickel, 
shining  cobalt  ore,  copper  ore,  yari^ated  copper  pyrites,  copper  glance,  red  cop- 
per ore,  malachite,  la^is  lazuli,  sulphuret  of  lead,  white  lead  ore,  green  and  brown 
lead  ore,  tin-stone,  smning  silyer  ore,  gray  copper,  red  silyer  ore,  cinnabar,  sul- 
phuret of  zinc,  lamellar  calamine,  sulphuret  of  antimony,  arsenical  pyrites, 

5.  From  among  the  group  of  non-metailic  minerals. 

a.  Sulphur  and  graphite. 

b.  The  most  important  stones :  quartz,  opal,  feldspar,  analcime,  staurolite,  mica, 
chlorite,  talc,  serpentine,  steatite,  homUende,  augite,  granite,  ycsuyian,  cyanite, 
oliyine,  tourmaline ;  also  the  most  important  of  the  precious  stones ;  the  diamond, 
corundum,  (sapphire  and  ruby,)  topaz,  spinel,  zircon,  beryl,  (emerald.) 

c.  The  most  important  salts ;  calcareous  spar,  aragonite,  gypsum,  anhydrite, 
ponderons  spar,  celestine,  apatite,  nitre,  fluor  spar,  rock  salt. 

The  candidate  must  be  able  to  indicate  the  most  important  morphological, 
physical,  and  chemical  properties  of  all  these  minerals,  as  also  their  most  impor- 
tant uses,  and  the  localities  in  which  they  are  principally  found. 

The  J^nowledge  of  a  systematic  nomenclature  (as  for  instance  that  of  Mohs) 
is  not  required,  nor  dther  the  chemical  formulas. 

Botany  xmd  Zoology. '^In  botany  and  zoology  the  candidate  is  expected  to  be  able 
to  give  a  systematic  sketch  of  each  of  the  kingdoms,  and  to  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  most  important  plants  and  animals  which  enables  him  to  distinguish  and 
chmucterize  them.  By  the  most  important  plants  and  animals  are  meant  such 
as  are  especially  interesting  on  account  of  their  frequent  presence  in  our  coun- 
try, 4>f  their  amdication  in  arts  and  industry,  of  their  useinlness,  or  their  inju- 
riousness,  of  tne  conspicuous  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  household  of  na- 
ture, >or  of  their  peculiar  ff^)graphical  distribution. 

Plants  and  animals  of  uiis  kind  will  be  laid  before  the  candidate  for  him  to 
classify  and  characterize. 

As  more  important  subjects  of  examination  may  be  mentioned : 

a.  In  Botan^:  principal  organs  of  the  phanerogamous  plants;  forms  of  the 
roots,  the  pedicels,  and  the  leaves ;  blossoms ;  various  parts  of  the  flower ;  outer 
circle  of  petals,  anther,  stamen,  pistil,  and  seed  bud ;  survey  of  the  different 
kinds  of  rruits  ,*  properties  of  the  seed. 

Characteristics  of  the  cryptogamons  plants  in  general.    lanne's  system. 

Classification  of  plants  according  to  the  natur^  sj^stem. 

Characteristics  or  the  various  classes  of  non-flowering  plants,  and  the  difierent 
orders  of  vasculiferous  cryptogamia,  ( GefafscrytogamenT) 

Characteristics,  affinities,  geographicai  distribution,  and  use  of  the  most  im- 
portant families  of  seed-bearine  plants. 

6.  In  Zoology:  the  principal  nmctions  of  animal  Jife,  motion,  sensation,  nutri- 
tion, and  propagation ;  indication  of  the  most  important  organs  connected  there- 
with ;  the  local  position  of  the  latter  in  the  animal  body,  and  their  nature  in 
general  must  be  demonstrated  on  one  of  the  higher  (vertebrate)  animals ;  influ- 
ence of  climate  on  animal  life ;  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  into  classes, 
(vertebrata,  moUusca,  &c.,)  indicating  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  each;  di- 
vision of  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects  into  orders.  Distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  families  of  camivora,  of  pachyderma,  and  of  ruminata. 

6.    Geometrical  and  Free-hand  Drawing. 

Orthogonal  projection ;  representation  of  straight  lines  and  planes ;  graphic 
solution  of  problems  relative  to  their  mutual  relations ;  representations  of  bodies 
bounded  by  planes;  intersections  of  their  surfaces;  representation  of  conic, 
cylindrical,  and  rotative  surfaces;  their  intersection  with  straight  lines  and 
planes,  and  their  mutual  intersections,  as  also  their  points  of  contact  with  planes ; 
application  of  this  to  the  determination  of  shadows. 

Elements  of  the  method  of  perspective  projection. 

FreO'hand  drawing,  to  draw  a  head  or  an  entira  figure  in  correct  outline  fix)m  a 
model,  and  to  draw  an  ornament  with  shading. 
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L    TECmnOAL  SECTION. 

The  coane  of  instmction  consists  of  a  preparatory  division  comprising  two 
years,  and  four  special  divisions,  viz  :  1 .  Bridges  and  roads.  2.  Architectare. 
8.  Construction  of  machines.  4.  Chemistry.  The  teaching  commences  on  the 
1st  of  October  and  ends  on  the  S  1st  of  July.  It  is  divided  into  courses  of  a 
year,  and  courses  of  half  a  year.    The  subjects  taught  are  * 

A.  Mathematics,  descriptive  geometry,  practical  geometry,  higher  land  sur- 
veying, spherical  astronomy,  technical  mechanics,  analytical  mechanics,  general 
physics,  technical  physics,  inorganic  chemistry,  oipinic  chemistry,  analytical 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  zoology,  paleontology,  and  botany. 

B.  Study  of  machines,  general  elements  of  machinery,  construction  of  ma- 
chines, mechanics  relating  to  construction,  general  elements  of  the  construction 
of  buildings,  architecture  and  the  art  of  building ;  bridges  and  roads,  railways, 
description  of  soils ;  technical  chemistry,  knowledge  of  merchandise,  agricultural 
and  forest  economy.  * 

C.  General  history,  history  of  Austria,  history  of  the  building  art,  history 
of  the  inductive  sciences ;  German  literature ;  iesthetics,  political  economy,  sta- 
tistics ;  mercantile  law,  law  of  exchange,  maritime  law ;  Austrian  oi^anization 
and  administration;  book-keeping. 

D.  Technical  and  free-hand  drawing ;  decoration,  and  drawing  of  ornaments ; 
landscape  drawing ;  modeling. 

£.    French,  Italian,  and  English  languages ;  stenography. 

These  subjects  are  distributed  between  the  preparatory  and  special  divisions, 
and  nearly  the  same  number  of  hours  is  allotted  to  each,  as  in  the  Prague  Insti- 
tute just  described.  The  lessons  in  botany,  zoology,  geology,  mechanical  and 
chemical  technology,  construction  of  machines,  art  of  building,  and  in  the  agri- 
cultural sciences,  are  followed  by  excursions  and  visits  to  establishments.  The 
practical  course  of  geometry  is  also  tenninated  by  important  field  operations. 

The  following  are  studies,  with  the  hours  per  week  allotted  to  each : 

• 

Prqparaiory  Division. 


WINTER. 

SUMMER. 

SUBJECTS. 

LeisoDfl 

Hoan 

Lessons 

Hoars 

of  1^  hoars 

devoted  to 

of  1^  hoars 

devoted  to 

eaeh. 

drawing. 

eaeh. 

drswing. 

FIBST  TBAB. 

Mathematics,  ( 1  St  course, )- - 

6 

- 

5 

— 

Descriptive  geometry,      -       -       - 

3 

8 

3 

8 

Inorganic  chemistry,  -       -       •       - 

2 

— 

2 

- 

Mineralogy,     -        -       -       -       - 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Geology, 

— 

- 

3 

- 

Tedinlcal  and  free-hand  drawing,   - 

— 

6 

— 

8 

Total, 

13 

14 

18 

14 

BKCOMD  TXAB. 

Mathematics,  (2d  course,)  -       -       - 

8 

. 

8 

General  physics,       -        -        -        - 

2 

.- 

8 

. 

Technical  mechanics,  .        -       .        - 

3 

— 

3 

^^ 

Practical  geometry,  -        -        -        - 

8 

6 

3 

6 

Technical  and  free-hand  drawing. 

— 

8 

- 

10 

Total, 

11 

14 

12 

16 

58 
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I. — Dingion  of  Bridga  and  Roads, 


WINTKR. 

SUMMBB. 

8UBJS0TS. 

Losmns 

of  l^hottxs 

«ach. 

Boon 

devoted  to 

drawing. 

Losmafl 

of  1^  hoars 

each. 

Houn 

derotcd  to 

drawing. 

FIK8T  TBAB. 

Sterootomy  and  perspective, 

purveying, 

Analytical  mechanics, 

Elements  of  machineiy,  -        -        <. 

Constructioa,  (Ut  course,)  -        -        - 

3 
3 

3 

4 

6 
8 

3 
2 

3 
4  . 

6 
8 

Tot4il,       -        -        - 

13 

14 

12 

20 

BECOKD  TBA1I. 

Technical  physics,       -        -        -        - 
Applied  mechanics,  -        -        -       - 
Mechanism,         -        -        -        -        - 
Land  surveying,      -        -        -       - 
Bridges  and  roads,      .... 
Projects  andconstraction, 

2 
3 
2 

3 

15 

2 

2 

I 
3 

4 
15 

TotAl, 

10 

15 

8 

19 

THIRD  TSAS. 

IQstory  of  constnictive  art, 
Organization  of  construction,  - 
Construction  of  bridges,      .        -        - 
Construction  of  railways, 
Projects, 

3 
1 
2 
2 

15 

2 
2 

20 

Total, 

8 

15 

4 

20 

II. — Division  of  Architects  and  Builduigs* 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Stereotomy  and  perspective, 
Elements  of  macninery,  - 
Constructive  mechanism,    - 
History  of  constructive  art. 
Architecture,  (1st  course,}  > 


Total, 


SECOND  TEAR. 

Technical  physics. 
Applied  mechanics,  -        .        .        . 
Elements  of  construction,   . 
Architecture,  (2d  course,) 
Architectural  drawing  and  projects. 


Total, 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Oi^ganization  of  construction. 
Architecture,  (3d  course,) 
Projects,      -        .        .        - 

Total,       -        -        - 


3 

6 

2 

— 

3 

- 

4 

8 

12 

14 

2 

3   - 

- 

<* 

« 

5 

.. 

— 

14 

10 

14 

. 

1    - 

— 

3 

- 

- 

15 

4 

15 

3 

6 

3 

6 

2 

— 

4 

8 

12 

20 

3 

— 

3 

6 

5 

— 

14 

11 

20 

15 


15 
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III.— Z>tvMMm  of  Meehamcians. 


WlNTEh. 

SUMMER. 

817BJECTS. 

LeesanB 

of  1 J  hours 

each. 

Hoots 

devoted  to 

drawing. 

Lenons 

of  1^  hours 

each. 

HOUZB 

devoted  to 
draivlng. 

FIRST  TBAR. 

Technical  phyucs,       -        *        .        - 

Elements  of  construction, 

Analytical  mechanics,         ... 

Machinery, 

Machine  constroction,         ... 
Manufacture  of  machines. 

S 
3 
8 

a 

6 
10 

2 

3 

4 
3 

6 
10 

Total,  .----- 

11 

16 

13 

16 

SECOND  TEAS. 

ConstmctiTe  mechanism, 

Applied  mechanics,     .... 

Apparatus  for  wanning  and  lighting. 

Metallurgy, 

Machine  construction,      ... 
Projects  and  manufacture,  «       .       . 

2 
3 
1 
2 
3 

15 

3 
3 

15 

Total, 

11 

15 

6 

15 

IV. — Division  of  Applied  Chemistry. 


FIRST  TEAR. 

General  physics,  -       .       . 
Applied  mechanics,  -       .        - 
Botany,       .       -       .       - 

Zoology, 

Oiganic  chemistry, 
Amdytical  chemistry, 
Manipulation  in  the  laboratory, 


Total, 


SBOOITD  TEAR. 

Technical  physics,       ... 
Elements  of  construction, 
Technology  of  mechanics,  - 
Acquaintance  with  raw  materials,   - 
Metallurgy  and  salt  works,  - 
Materials  for  heating  and  lighting,  - 
Manufacture  of  salts,  glass,  &c.,  - 
Manipulation  in  the  laboratory. 


Total, 


THIR1>  TBAR. 

Elements  of  machinery,  -        -       * 
Printing,  dyeing,  bleaching,  &c.. 
Fermented  liquors,  manufacture  of  sugar, 

soap,  stearine,  Ac.,  .... 
Manipulation  in  the  hiboratory, 

Totol, 


2 

3 

3 

— 

3 

— 

— 

3 

3 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

1 

_ 

—  • 

— 

10 

• 

— 

11 

10 

11 

2 

2 

3 

- 

— 

3 

- 

3 

— 

— 

2 

2 
1 

" 

1 

.. 

3 

- 

10 

— 

11 

10 

11 

8 

8 

5 

— 

— 

M 

a. 

5 

- 

15 

- 

8 

15 

8 

10 


10 


10 


10 


15 
IS 
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IL  Commercial  Sbction.— The  oounte  of-instraction  comprises  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

1.  Commercial  science,  giving  a  complete  exhibit  of  commercial  economy,  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  commercial  affiurs  in  relation  to  the  statistics  of  the 
population  and  the  commercial  history  of  the  world :  6  hours  per  week. 

2.  Commercial  law,  legislation  wiUi  regard  to  commerce,  maritime  law,  Ac : 
3  hours  per  week. 

3.  Commercial  composition,  ordinary  commercial  style  and  correspondence:  5 
hours. 

4.  Commercial  calculations,  with  special  reference  to  the  principal  practical 
applications  of  political  arithmetic :  5  hours. 

6.  Book-keeping — ^book-keeping  as  a  special  science,  and  as  applied  to  com- 
merce and  industry :  4  hours. 

6.  Elnowledge  of  goods;  the  qualities  and  properties  of  different  products, 
materials,  and  manufactures:  3  hours. 

Y.  Commercial  geography :  3  hours. 

8.  Statistics,  from  an  industrial  and  commercial  point  of  view:  4  hours. 

9.  History  of  the  Austrian  constitutional  law:  2  hours. 
10.  History  of  the  Austrian  administrative  law:  2  hours. 

in.  Extra.  Coursbs. — Connected  with  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  special 
courses  are  g^ven  in: 

1.  Mechanical  constructions,  comprising  the  application  of  mechanics  to  arch- 
itecture and  the  art  of  constructions :  3  hours. 

2.  National  political  economy,  with  special  regard  to  arts  and  manu&ctures : 
2  hours. 

3.  History  of  Austrian  commercial  law:  1  hour. 

4.  Spheric  astronomy:  3  hours. 

5.  Science  of  the  guarantee  of  capital  and  interest  This  comprises  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  development  of  this  science,  its  usefulness  and  its  importance,  and 
an  exhibit  of  its  theoretical  basis. 

6.  Instruction  .in  first  surgical  aid  to  be  rendered  in  cases  of  accidents  result- 
ing from  certain  industries :  2  hours. 

7.  Calligraphy:  2  hours. 

8.  Stenography  (Gabelsberger^s  system) :  3  hours. 

9.  Qerman  literature  ,*  Commentaries  on  the  life  and  poetxy  of  Goethe :  2 
hours. 

10.  Organic  chemistry ;  Alcohols. 

11.  General  and  microscopic  vegetable  anatomy,  (during  the  winter  half-year.) 

12.  Vegetable  physiology  in  its  relation  to  agriculture,  (during  the  summer 
half-year.) 

lY.  School  of  LANauAOSs. — ^Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  lan- 
guages: Turkish,  6  hours ;  Persian,  5  hours ;  Arabic,  6  hours;  Italian  language 
and  literature,  6  hours;  English  language  and  Uterature,  3  hours;  French  lan- 
gu^pe  and  literature,  5  hours. 

V.  School  of  Industrial  Drawing. — 1.  Elementary  drawing,  comprising: 
(a.)  Drawing  from  nature :  figures,  plants,  ornaments,  &c. ;   (6.)  Descriptive 
geometry;  (c.)  drawing  of  projections  and  perspective. 

2.  Technical  drawing,  comprising  all  the  varieties  of  drawing  applied  to  the 
designing  and  construction  of  models  intended  for  spinning,  printing  tapestry, 
Ac 

3.  Drawing  applied  to  the  arts  of  construction  and  metalluigy. 

4.  Popular  course  of  machine-drawing,  with  explanations  of  the  construction 
and  the  working  of  machines. 

The  drawing-classes  are  open  every  day  torn  8  to  12,  and  on  Sundays  from 
9  to  12. 

The  whole  Institute  numbers :  19  public  and  ordinary  professors ;  1  public 
extraordinary  professor;  1  assistant  professor;  7  tutors;  6  private  professors; 
2  extra  tutors;  18  assistants;  3  librarians;  2  superintendents  of  the  techno- 
logical museum ;  2  superintendents  at  the  astronomical  observatory. 

The  technological  museum  comprises  more  than  200,000  specimens  of  models, 
machines^  Ac,  admirably  arranged. 
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(Extracts  from  Prof.  Koristka's  account  of  Higher  Polytechnic  Instruction  in  Gar* 

mantf.  Francs  and  Switzerland),* 

The  Polytechnic  schools  are  the  creation  of  oar  own  ^ay.  Not  one  of  them 
is  a  hundn^d  years  old,  for  the  oldest,  that  in  Paris,  was  founded  in  1794.  Then 
followed  the  school  of  Prague,  1806,  (begun,  it  is  true,  as  a  special  school,  in 
1765);  Vienna,  1815;  Berlin,  1821;  Carlsruhe,  1825;  the  Paris  central  school, 
(ecoU  centraU,)  1829 ;  Munich,  1827 ;  Nuremburg,  1829;  Augsburg,  1833 ;  Stutt- 
gart, 1829,  then  Hanoyer,  1831 ;  in  Belgium,  Liege,  and  Ghent,  1835,  and  at 
length,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  new  polytechnic  institutes  in  Austria, 
and  also  certain  beginnings  in  England.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  mention 
that  only  a  few  of  these  schools  in  Grermany  received  in  the  beginning  the  name 
or  had  the  full  character  of  polytechnic  schools.  They  were  founded  under  the  name 
of  Industrial  Schools,  extended  their  scope  gradually,  and  at  length  received  the 
new  designation  as  well  as  their  present  internal  organization. 

The  first  schools  of  this  kind,  both  in  Austria  and  in  Germany,  comprised  all 
technical  subjects  which  the  scholars  were  obliged  to  learn  in  turn.  In  the  be* 
ginning,  while  industry  was  little  developed' and  technical  knowledge  little  cared 
for,  these  institutions  answered  fully  to  the  demand,  and  the  schools  of  Vienna 
and  of  Prague  were,  at  that  time,  considered  model  institutions.  But  through 
the  rapid  advances  of  art  and  industry  in  our  day,  these  schools  did  not  need  so 
k>ng  a  time,  as  did  those  of  former  times,  to  divide  themselves  into  groups.  In 
the  course  of  twenty  to  thirty  years  followed  the  division  of  labor,  and  with  this 
came  the  problem  :  how  to  extend  the  single  schools  so  that  those  who  desired 
it  could  carry  on  exhaustive  studies  on  particular  subjects,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  provide  for  a  general  course,  taking  up  all  branches  as  formerly.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  unite  these  two  aims. 

Necessarily,  then,  those  schools,  which  wished  to  supply  the  new  demands  of 
technical  knowledge  and  industry,  were  gradually  obliged  to  alter  their  organi- 
zation ;  to  fulfil  especially  the  chief  requirements  of  the  same ;  to  introduce  mor« 
exhaustive  courses,  so  that,  for  instance,  a  course  which  originally  consisted  of 
instruction  in  mechanics  was  divided  into  two  parts,  theoretical  and  practical 
mechanics,  afterwards  into  three  parts,  when  the  construction  of  machines  was 
added  to  the  two  former  studies,  and  later  yet  special  instruction  was  given  in 
tiie  making  of  steam-engines  and  locomotives. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  art  of  building,  and  with  technical  chemistry.  Almost 
all  the  schools  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France,  yielded  sooner  or  later  to  this 
practical  necessity,  and  so  arose  the  organization  of  the  so-called  FocA-schooLs,  L  e., 
schools  in  which  particular  branches  of  business  are  taught. 

In  Austria,  however,  and  in  some  parts  of  Bavaria,  the  old  order  of  things  re- 
mained, for  which  they  ofiered  as  excuse  the  actual  state  of  industry  and  the 
little  need  of  a  present  division  of  labor ;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  yield. 

True,  Hanover  did  not  accept  the  organization  of  schools  for  particular  indus- 
tries (Fachsehden),  but  it  has  been  found,  on  comparing  the  plans  of  their  schools 
with  those  of  Carlsruhe  or  Zurich  that  they  differ  only  in  name.  Still,  there  was 
wanting  in  Hanover  the  plan  of  supervision  adopted  in  the  special  schools,  and 

*  Der  notkere  pohftetkniacke  Untenickt  tn  Dentitkland,  in  der  Sehweix,  in  Frankreick^  Bel- 
gien  und  EngUmd.    Cmrl  Koiistka,  Prof,  am  polyterhnJiwhwi  LaiideBliistitut  sa  Pxag^e,  &«. 
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with  this  the  conferences  of  the  teachers  seemingly  so  necessary  to  their  pros- 
perity ;  but  this  also  was  not  long  wanting.  Finally,  we  might  add  that  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  education  in  Paris,  there  was  no  real  division  for  special 
studies  there  also,  but  all  that  has  been  said  of  Hanover  applies  to  Paris  as  well, 
and  besides,  there  the  lectures  of  the  professors  form  but  a  part  of  the  instruction. 
Instruction  by  recitation  forms  a  feature  of  even  more  importance,  and  the  pupils 
were  certainly  divided  according  to  their  intended  pursuits. 

As  for  the  number  of  the  divisions,  we  find  in  all  the  schools  at  least  four :  chemi- 
cal, mechanical,  architectural  (the  latter  divided  into  two  parts,  that  of  building 
with  especial  attention  to  architectural  ornament),  and  that  of  highways,  rail- 
ways, bridges,  &c.,  styled  in  France  a^d  Belgium  dm  pants  el  ehaussSek. 

These  four  groups  form  the  principal  divisions  in  most  polytechnic  schools ; 
only  a  short  time  ago,  Berlin  transferred  the  building  department  from  the  in- 
dustrial school  to  the  academy  designed  for  this  special  study,  but  in  Dresden 
both  branches  of  building  are  united.  In  Belgium  the  schools  at  Liege  and  at 
Ghent  are  connected  with  each  other. 

The  division  of  technical  studies  into  these  three  or  four  distinct  parts  is  so 
decidedly  demanded  by  the  nature  and  practice  of  technical  science,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  defend  or  support  it  here. 

Another  question  is,  whether  the  whole  field  is  occupied  by  these  four  groups, 
or  if  others  are  not  necessary.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  great  number 
of  branches,  which  it  would  have  been  better  to  confide  to  special  schools  :  as  for 
instance,  mining,  foundries,  agriculture,  forest  culture,  ship-building,  &c.,  not  to 
speak  of  military  fortifications.  There  is  no  doubt  that  one  might  give  special 
instruction  in  these  in  the  polytechnic  schools  just  as  well  as  m  mechanics,  chem- 
istry, &c.,  provided  thorough  instruction  in  these  branches  is  desired.  Mean- 
while, at  tue  same  time  with  the  polytechnic  schools,  even  earlier  there  arose, 
at  Freiburg,  Schemnitz,  Mariabrunn,  Tharand,  Altenburg,  Uobenheim,  &c., 
special  schools  where  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  instruction  was  imparted 
with  great  success. 

This  further  division  has  resulted  only  in  profit  to  the  polytechnic  schools,  their 
organization  becoming  more  simplified,  and  united  action  being  much  facilitated. 
Some  of  them  possess  one  or  more  of  these  special  schools  besides  the  before- 
mentioned,  as,  for  instance,  Zurich  has  a  forest-school,  Carlsruhe  a  forest,  mer- 
cantile, and  post  school,  Berlin  a  ship-building  department,  liege  a  mining 
school,  &c. 

No  one  will  deny  that  almost  all  branches  of  science  are  in  some  way,  more  or 
less,  connected,  and  that  it  is,  without  doubt,  very  necessary  and  desirable  tiiat 
the  intelligent  workman  (techniher)  should  know  something  out  of  his  own  nar- 
row field.  This  argument  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  weapon  of  the  defenders 
of  the  old  state  of  things  in  Austria ;  according  to  their  notions,  the  artist  should 
have  made  himself  thoroughly  fiuniliar  with  a  course  of  general  study.  But  cer- 
tain as  it  is,  that  a  mechanic  should  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  building  as  to 
be  able  to  judge  a  plan  accurately,  so  sure  is  it,  that  at  present  one  no  longer  ex- 
pects from  a  machinist  that  be  should  be  able  to  plan  and  superintend  the  build- 
ing of  a  railway,  nor  from  an  architect  a  chemical  analysis ;  and  the  change, 
moreover,  is  regretted  by  no  one.  In  order  to  meet  the  real  necessities  of  the 
case,  lectures  on  the  most  practical  and  important  parts'  of  other  branches  of 
science  shoxdd  be  judiciously  given. 

In  almost  all  the  polytechnic  schook,  wo  findone  or  more  general  classes,  in 
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which  tiiose  things  are  taught  which  fonn  the  common  basis  of  all  technical 
knowledge,  or  which  give  the  pupils  superior  culture,  Carlsruhe  has  three,  Stutt- 
gart two,  Dresden  one,  Berlin,  Liege,  and  Ghent,  one  or  two  such  general 
elaMOs ;  in  Paris  the  whole  polytechnic  school,  consisting  of  two  classes,  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  general  preparation  for  the  special  departments.  Even  in  Zu- 
rich where  there  was  formerly  great  opposition  to  this  plan,  a  preparatory  class 
has  lately  been  formed,  although  these  classes  ore  very  much  opposed,  there  are 
oertainly  branches  on  which  all  terJinical  science,  in  every  department,  is  based, 
such  for  instance  as  higher  mathematics,  physics,  with  the  geometry  involved  in 
it,  which  might  be  taught  with  advantage  in  one  or  two  general  mathematical 
dosses,  which  all  pupils,  without  exception,  would  pass  through.  We  cannot 
demand  of  these  preparatory  schools  that  they  give  their  pupils  the  pure  disci- 
pline of  science,  so  fiur  as  is  necessary  in  the  polytechnic  schools,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  since  these  subjects,  which  really  demand  a  riper  judgment  for  their  com- 
prehension, are  to  be  taught  in  the  polytechnic  school,  this  leaves  time  to  the 
pupils  daring  the  one  or  two  years  they  pass  in  the  pi*eparatory  school,  to  choose 
their  occupation  or  profession. 

hdi  us  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  present  organization  of  the  polytechnic 
•chools :  First,  one  gnnd  division  consisting  of  one  or  two  classes,  and  open  to 
all  scholars  in  common ;  then  four  branches  for  the  four  technical  divisions,  for 
building,  architecture,  mechanics,  and  chemistry,  to  which  special  courses  may  be 
added  with  advantage. 

PREPARATORY  INSTRUCTION. 

A  preparation  for  entering  the  Polytechnic  Schools,  in  both  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  can  be  sought  in  private  or  even  self-instruction,  since  examinations 
are  always  held  on  entering  the  schools,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  candid- 
ate should  have  been  through  any  particular  school.  Meanwhile,  \t  is  plain  that 
this  method  is  very  uncertain  and  expensive,  and  therefore,  in  all  countries, 
where  polytechnic  institutions  have  been  established,  preparatory  schools  have 
aHao  been  established  wherever  they  did  not  before  exist. 

These  latter  schools  have,  however,  not  the  aim  alone  of  preparing  for  the  poly- 
technic school,  but  instruction  for  the  middle  classes  of  the  industrial  population 
is  joined  with  it,  is  indeed  for  the  most  part,  the  real  aim,  preparation  for  the 
polytechnic  school  being  only  a  minor  end.  Many  polytechnic  schools  of  Han- 
over and  Dresden  give  this  preparatory  instruction  themselves,  either  in  a  pre- 
fMumtory  course  or  in  their  lowest  classes. 

The  different  names  of  these  preparatoxy  schools  are :  Trade  {gewerbe)  schools, 
(schools  for  ortizans),  real  schools  (schools  where  modem  languages  and  the 
adeooes  are  tanght),  real  gynmasiums  (corresponding  to  the  American  High 
School),  industrial  schools,  &c.  These  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the' 
aecondary  and  other  improvement  schools  nuunly  for  mechanics,  which  admit  only 
artizana  and  work-people  as  scholars,  and  give  instruction  mostly  during  the  even- 
ing and  on  Sundays.  As  chief  representatives  of  this  dass  of  schools,  we  would 
mention  the  "  Canton  schools  for  artisans"  (Kanton-Industrieschden)^  "  the  dis- 
trict school  for  artisans"  (Krasgewerbeschulen),  and  the  projected  school  of  lan- 
guage and  adence  (Raali^fmnasien)  in  Bavaria,  and  the  "  provincial  schools  "  for 
artisans  (PromnzialgeworbeBchulen)  of  Prussia. 

The  chief  branches  of  study  everjrwhere  are  the  elementaiy  mathematics  and 
dmring,  further  thorough  instraction  in  the  mother-tongue,  physics,  and  foreign 
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modem  languages.  In  mathetnatics  the  coarse  goes  at  least  as  far  as  the  use  of 
logarithms,  equations  of  the  second  deg^ree,  plane  trigonometiy,  and  in  the  Swiss 
schools  still  farther.  We  cannot  of  coarse  dwell  longer  on  these  schools  here, 
oar  only  object  being  to  see  the  reqoirements  for  entering  the  polytechnic 
schools. 

The  schools  for  artisans,  of  Switzerland,  form  generally  a  second  division  of 
the  canton-schools,  whose  first  division  is  the  gymnasium.  jThe  ease  is  the  same 
with  the  industries-school  at  Zurich.  It  forms,  together  with  the  gymnasium 
there,  the  admirably  organized  canton-school,  which  is  directly  connected  with 
the  conmion-school  (  Volhehide).  The  indostrial-school  has  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing the  pupil  directly  for  practical  life  or  for  admission  to  higher  technical  schools. 
It  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  school,  each  of  which  has  three  sub-divis- 
ions. The  hours  of  instruction,  per  week,  are  specified.  In  the  lower  industrial 
school  are  taught:  religion  6  hours,  German  language  12,  geography  5,  history 
8,  natural  history  4,  natural  philosophy  4,  practical  arithmetic  (including  de- 
cimals and  proportions)  9,  mathematics,  including  fundamental  rules  and  equa- 
tions of  the  Ist  and  2d  degree,  4,  geometry  (planimetry  and  measurement  of 
bodies)  6,  geometrical  figures  6,  French  language  16,  English  language  (not  ob- 
ligatory) 8,  (free-hand  drawing)  designing  8,  ciUligraphy  4,  singing  3,  gymnastics 
6,  use  of  weapons. 

In  the  upper  school  all  these  branches  (gymnastics  and  use  of  weapons  ex- 
cepted) are  not  obligatory.  Pupils  can  enter  any  one  of  the  three  principal 
departments,  that  of  mechanics,  of  .chemistry,  or  of  coounerce,  into  which  the 
instruction  is  divided.  The  rector  is,  however,  required  to  see  that  in  the  choice 
of  branches  by  the  scholar,  he  does  not  take  special  studies  alone  and  entirely 
neglect  the  general  branches.  Every  scholar  must  bo  occupied  at  least  thirty 
hours  a  week.  In  the  upper  school  are  taught :  religion,  only  in  the  first  year, 
2  hours,  theoretical  mathematics,  continued  firactions,  logarithms,  progressions, 
algebraic  analysis,  higher  equations,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  in  full, 
analytical  geometry  20  hours  a  week  in  all  three  year  courses,  geometiy  by 
figures  6,  technical  design  18,  practical  geometry,  with  simple  field-measurements 
and  designs,  7,  theoretical  mechanics,  and  mechanical  technology,  6,  chemistry 
and  chemical  technology  tvith  practice  in  the  laboratory  10,  lectures  8,  exercises, 
botany  and  zoology,  3,  mineralogy  2,  knowledge  useful  to  merchants,  in  seven 
courses,  26,  French  11,  English  12,  Italian  10,  German  7,  history  12,  geography 

5,  free-hand  drawing  10,  calligraphy  2,  singing,  gymnastics,  and  the  use  of  arms. 
The  canton-school  at  Zurich  is  admirably  arranged.    The  total  number  of 

scholars  at  the  industrial  school,  in  1861,  was  370.  As  soon  as  there  are  over 
forty  scholars  in  a  class  a  division  is  made. 

The  Provincial  schools  for  artisans  (Kreisgewerbeschtden)  and  the  gymnasium 
for  language  and  science  (Realgymnasien)  of  Bavaria,  which  we  wish  to  bring 
up  as  a  second  example  of  the  preparatory  instruction,  have  the  same  double 
aim  as  the  first  mentioned  example.  According  to  tiie  present  organization 
these  schools  have  a  three  years'  course  divided  for  industrial  occupations  and 
commerce.  The  following  branches  are  taught :  higher  arithm'btic  5  hours,  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  including  logarithms  and  plane  trigonometry,  12,  natural 
history  and  encyclopaedia  of  science  10,  physics  3,  practical  chemistry  5,  religion 

6,  German  10,  geography  6,  sketching,  projecting,  and  designing,  24,  calligraphy 
2,  modeling  in  clay  8,  those  who  are  to  be  merchants  take,  instead  of  the  draw- 
ing and  modeling,  French  and  English,  10,  mercantOe,  arithmetic,  and  counting- 
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room  knowledge,  15.  An  important  reform  is  projected  (carried  out  in  1864) 
for  these  and  all  technical  schools  in  Bavaria,  so  that  the  school  of  science 
is  alone  to  fit  this  class  of  pupils,  while  the  real  gjmnasiums  are  to  take  a 
middle  place  between  these  and  the  polytechnic  schools.  This  is  to  have  a  four 
years'  course,  and  to  teach  the  following  branches :  mathematics,  arithmetical 
equations,  the  study  of  functions,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  25  hours, 
natural  history  5,  physics  and  chemistry  10,  geometry  by  figures  6,  designing  24, 
religion  8,  German  9,  Latin  10,  French  16,  English  4,  geography  and  history  7. 

In  several  of  the  greater  States  of  middle  Germany  already  such  real  gymnasi- 
ums exist,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  many  good  reasons  for  organi- 
zation. They  give,  in  truth,  a  second  drill,  and  are  often  used  as  a  preparation 
for  the  polytechnic  schools.  The  provincial  schools  for  artisans  throughout 
Plnssia  have  a  similar  organization,  and  such  ought  really  to  be  organized  in 
every  capital  city.  Each  of  these  schools  have  only  two  classes  apd  a  one  year's 
course.  These  are  especially  designed  for  boys  of  14  at  least,  that  they  may 
there  obtain  that  instruction  necessary  to  them  in  their  business,  or  prepare  them 
to  be  received  into  the  Trade  Institute  at  Berlin. 

The  following  are  the  branches  taught  with  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
them :  elementary  mathematics,  including  logarithms,  equations  of  the  second 
degree  and  progressions,  plane  trigonometry  and  conic  sections,  elements  of  de- 
scriptive geometry,  21  hours,  physics  and  chemistry,  with  experiments,  12,  me- 
chanics and  instmction  on  machines  3,  instruction  in  building  3,  mineralogy  2, 
designing  and  modeling  14|  sketching  18.  The  lower  class  is  chiefly  for  theo- 
retical instmction  and  drawing,  the  upper  for  the  practice  of  what  has  already 
been  learned.  * 

Besides  these  there  are,  in  Germany,  a  great  number  of  similar  schools  under 
the  name  of  real  schools,  as  at  Darmstadt,  &c.,  or  higher  district  schools,  people's 
schools,  as  at  Hanover,  which  undertake,  also,  the  courses  of  a  gymnasium,  and 
usually  accomplish  the  whole  in  from  six  to  seven  years. 
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In  no  field  of  technical  science  has  such  great  progress  been  mode  in  the  last 
thirty  years  as  in  that  of  mechanics.  In  no  branch  of  study,  therefore,  is  the 
diflerence  between  onr  Austrian  and  foreign  institutions  of  learning  so  great  as 
in  this,  and  that  also  as  much  in  the  manner  of  teaching  as  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  anbjects'taoght  and  the  helps  used. 
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While  with  us,  in  Prague  and  in  Vienna,  last  year  [1862]  the  whole  subject, 
excepting  mechanical  technology,  was  taught  by  a  single  teacher  in  a  single 
course  of  a  year  with  from  five  to  ten  weekly  hours  of  instruction,  the  same  sub- 
ject has  been  divided  in  Germany  into  three  individual  branches  with  at  least 
one  teacher  for  each  branch. 

Theoretical  and  analytical  mechanics,  and  machine  construction,  are  the  chief 
branches  taught  at  every  good  polytechnic  school,  and  the  last  mentioned  is  even 
derided  into  two  or  more  branches  besides  the  necessary  Instruction  in  drawing 
and  construction.  We  need  only  to  glance  at  the  figures  of  the  foregoing  table 
in  order  to  see  how  far  behind  the  others  we  are.  Certainly,  it  heightens  the 
merits  of  the  Austrian  teachers  of  mechanics,  who  thus,  in  the  short  time  granted 
them  by  the  school-programme  of  instruction,  must  go  over  the  whole  extended 
subject  with  its  branches,  and  every  unprejudiced  person  will  acknowledge  that 
they  have  accomplished  much  under  the  unfavorable  circumstances. 

As  for  the  division  of  the  subject,  this  is  described  in  the  account  of  the  schools 
at  Carlsruhe,  Zurich,  Dresden  and  Berlin.  We  will  only  add  a  few  remarks  ; 
and  first,  the  school  at  Zurich  differs  from  most  others,  in  the  opinion  that  difier- 
ent  courses  of  lectures  shall  be  given  on  the  theory  of  machines  (maschinm-lekre) 
and  on  their  construction  (maschinen-bau)  but  that  these  lectures  shall  be  given 
by  separate  professors,  while  other  schools,  particularly  Carlsruhe,  consider  this 
impossible,  or,  at  least  injudicious. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  theory  of  machines  difiers  from  machine-building, 
and  that,  since  Redtenbacher,  Weissbach,  and  especially  Reuleanx,  have  brought 
the  latter  to  an  independent  art,  a  union  of  these  two  subjects  under  one  teacher 
can  scarcely  exist  without  more  or  less  neglecting  one  or  the  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  also  acknowledge  that,  since  both  subjects  complete  each 
other,  the  lectures  must  be  so  arranged  that  this  difficulty  can  only  be  overcome 
by  the  most  friendly  understanding  between  the  two  professors,  as  happily  is  the 
case  in  Zurich  at  the  present  time. 

In  France,  it  is  only  lately  that  the  new  opinions  have  been  adopted.  By  the 
old  plan  mechanics  were  taught  in  two  branches :  theoretical  and  practical,  the 
latter  being  divided  into  several  courses,  as  hydraulic  machines,  steam-machines, 
&c.  With  their  excellent  mathematical  apparatus,  the  French  technical  teachers 
explained  with  ease  the  general  principles  involved  in  every  machine,  regarding 
each  as  an  independent  example,  but  their  defect  lay  in  paying  little  regard  to 
empiricism,  while  the  English  fell  into  just  the  opposite  mistake,  and  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  proportions  and  to  innumerable  experiments  and 
proofs. 

A  second  remark  has  reference  to  machine  shops  as  to  whose  introduction  into 
the  Austrian  schools  there  is  such  difference  of  opinion ;  the  call  from  business 
men  (industriellen)  being  Bo  loud  for  such  workshops,  that  to  appease  them  the 
scholars  should  become  finished  mechanics  before  coming  to  them. 

It  would  be  well  to  take  counsel  from  the  experience  of  the  schools  mentioned 
in  the  first  part  of  this  report.  The  institute  at  Berlin  has  the  greatest  and  old- 
est arrangement  of  this  kind.  The  work-shop  costs  over  9,000  thalers  yearly, 
but  the  interest  shown  by  the  scholars  is  very  little,  and  all  competent  judges  at 
Berlin  desire  it  to  be  discontinued  or  greatly  limited.  Then  come  Augsburg 
and  Nuremburg,  where  the  work-shops  are  on  a  more  modest  scale,  but  where, 
on  account  of  the  severe  discipline  and  the  small  number  of  scholars  (not  over 
twenty),  the  results  have  been  most  favorable.     Then  we  must  mention  Liege^ 
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where  the  work-shops  are  leased  to  a  machinist,  and  where,  also,  a  very  practical 
arrangement  is  made  with  regard  to  agriculture.  In  our  opinion,  although  the 
number  of  scholars  is  even  smaller,  the  results  arc  even  more  favorable.  In  all 
other  schools  the  machine-shops,  whenever  there  are  any,  are  considered  as  side- 
affairs,  as  in  Carlsruhe  and  Zurich.  In  Hanover,  Dresden,  and  the  central 
school  of  Paris  there  are  no  such  work-shops  for  scholars.  Dresden  gives  the 
most  instruction  in  this  respect.  True,  there  were  no  machine-shops  arranged 
for  the  school,  but  the  government  had  made  a  contract  with  one  quite  celebrated, 
by  which  the  scholars  were  permitted  to  work  there  a  certain  number  of  hours, 
weekly,  during  the  whole  course,  and  to  receive  instruction  there.  In  th'e  year 
1829,  these  hours  comprised  48  per  cent,  of  the  whole  time  of  instruction,  but  it 
diminished  yearly,  the  lectures  and  exercises  in  designing  being  increased  at  its 
expense,  so  that,  in  1835,  it  was  only  35,  in  the  year  1838  only  26,  in  1849  only 
14  per  cent.,  and  in  1852  was  wholly  discontinued. 

All  these  results  speak  in  no  way  favorably  for  the  work-shops.  It  is  also  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  that  their  establishment  can  never  have  the  expected  re- 
sults in  most  polytechnic  schools ;  for,  in  the  first  place  the  costs  of  such  a  work- 
shop, and  its  yearly  support,  is  very  considerable.  Secondly,  only  a  few  scholars 
can  be  taught,  for  it  is  impossible  to  instruct  60  to  80  scholars,  which  is  the 
number  at  Vienna  and  Prague,  without  enormous  outlay.  Thirdly,  the  matter 
must  be  regarded  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  as  it  is  plain  that  in  a  private 
machine-shop  much  more  economy  of  time  and  work  can  be  practiced  than  at 
such  a  public  school.  Finally,  the  milder  discipline  of  a  polytechnic  school  is  a 
hindrance  to  success,  since  the  pupils  are  under  no  more  strict  regulations  in 
their  practical  work  than  in  their  theoretical  studies,  and  yet,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  severest  discipline,  the  most  exact  observance  of  the  hours  of  labor,  is  neces- 
sary in  a  machine-shop  (falnik)  if  anything  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  order  to 
be  sustained.  The  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  young  men  are  only  spoiled 
in  the  shops  is  therefore  not  wholly  without  reason.  But  shoidd  a  school  which 
has  lai^  means  and  few  scholars  wish  to  establish  such  work-shops,  we  would 
recommend  the  method  of  Liege,  or  that  of  Augsbui^  and  Nuremburg. 

But  what  shall  we  do  then  ?  How  shall  young  mechanics  fit  themselves,  prac- 
tically, for  their  work  ? 

We  reply,  that  a  part,  and  that  a  very  important  one  of  the  practical  education, 
consists  in  a  systematic  study  of  machine-building,  as  that,  at  present,  is  taught 
in  the  better  polytechnic  schools,  tlie  great  industry  in  the  construction  and  de- 
tigning  of  machines  in  the  school  itselC  But  we  can  never  demand  from  a 
school  that  it  should  instruct  the  pnpil  in  all  the  practical  points  relating  to 
maehine  construction  as  thoroughly  a^  the  work-shop  can  do  with  regard  to  the 
■ingle  machine,  to  whose  construction  it  has  been  dedicated  for  years.  If,  how- 
ever, we  demand  this  kind  of  practice,  it  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  pupil's 
taking  practical  lessons  in  a  machine-shop  either  before  his  entrance  into  the 
school  or  after  he  graduates.  The  easiest  method,  and  the  one  we  would  recom- 
mend, is  the  one  in  present  use  in  Dresden  and  proposed  at  Stuttgart,  namely, 
that  the  scholar  enter  upon  this  practical  part  after  the  first  year  passed  at  the 
•diool,  for  reasons  previously  given.  In  Austria  little  attention  has  as  yet  been 
given  to  this  branch,  and  provision  for  the  scholars  in  home  institutions,  since 
many  of  these  are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  is  extremely  difficult.  To  help  the 
•cholan  in  this  respect,  the  school-committee  should  make  a  contract  with  the 
best  manuiactorics  (Fdbriken)  to  receive  yearly,  for  a  specified  sum,  a  certain 
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number  of  young  mechanics  as  apprentices.  The  scholars  should  pay  this  sum 
to  the  school  and  the  school  to  the  factory.  Those  of  the  best  scholars  who  have 
no  means  should  receive  assistance,  the  school  paying  for  them  out  of  its  own 
funds.  We  are  convinced  that  the  best  factories  would  consider  this  an  honor, 
and  that  this  branch  of  manufactures  in  Austria  would  ^us  be  so  raised,  that  in 
twenty  years  all  such  aid  would  be  unnecessary.  This  plan  has  been  tried  in 
Hanover,  and  in  a  very  short  time  obtained  the  best  results.  Naturally,  we  hold 
the  establishment  of  a  small  work-shop,  with  an  experienced  superintendent  at 
its  head,  as  very  desirable  for  every  polytechnic  school.  The  chief  aim  of  such 
work-shops  should  be  to  keep  in  repair  the  models  it  already  possesses,  to  invent 
new  according  to  the  directions  of  the  teachers,  and  to  reserve  a  few  places  for 
such  scholars  for  whom  it  had  previously  been  impossible  to  visit  a  machine-shop 
in  order  to  instruct  such  in  the  more  common  practical  parts  of  working  in  metals, 
and  to  prepare  them  to  attend  a  larger  work-shop.  A  small  number  of  places 
would  answer  for  a  large  number  of  scholars  by  letting  them  take  turns,  and 
great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  this  instruction  be  kept  in  the  backgroimd,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  it  do  not  degenerate  into  a  mere  pastime. 


BUILDING   AND  ARCHITECTUBE. 


SCHOOLS 

LECTURES. 

DESIGN. 

Tfwnh4>nf. 

TennB. 

Hoars. 

Terms. 

Hours. 

Zurich,         -       -       -       - 
Carlsruhe,         -        -        - 
Stuttgart,     -        -        -        - 
Munich,  (Engineers'  School,) 
Dresden,       -        -        -        - 
Hanover,  -        -        -        - 
Paris,  (Central  School,) 
Ghent,  (Civil  Engineering,) 
Prague,  (old  plan,) 
"        (new  plan,)- 

5 
10 

7 
6 
3 
6 

1 
3 

1 
7 

14 

25 

21 

8 

6 

21 

2 

6 

5 

20 

9 

8. 

8 

3 

3 

8 

1 

2 

I 

8 

40 
41 
40. 
SO 
18 
52 
•  • 
■  • 
5 
43 

4 
4 
4 
3 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 

From  this  table  we  see  that  the  greatest  number  of  courses  and  lectures  on  this 
subject  are  given  in  the  school  at  Carlsruhe.  As  for  the  lessons  of  design,  we 
must  remark  that  here  in  mechanics,  as  well  as  in  the  making  of  bridges  and 
roads,  the  number  of  hours  given  in  the  plan  is  only  the  minimum.  In  reality,* 
the  industrious  student  must,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  teacher,  devote  much  more 
time  to  construction  and  designing.  The  chief  difference  between  the  Austrian 
and  other  schools  is,  that  in  ours  the  constructive  part  (chiefly  at  least)  is  taught, 
while  the  architectural  part  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  art  academies,  (not  to  be 
confused,  however,  with  special  schools,  like  that  of  the  Berlin  Building  Acad- 
emy,) while  in  all  the  foreign  schools,  with  exception  of  the  Parisian,  several 
terms  are  devoted  to  this ;  sometimes,  also  several  teachers  demanded.  And,  in- 
deed, one  cannot  understand  why  it  should  not  be  x>ossible  to  give  a  thorough 
education  to  architects  of  the  highest  grade  at  our  polytechnic  schools.  The 
building  of  houses  is  indeed  a  branch  in  itself,  and  the  desire  to  separate  the 
practical  from  the  esthetical  part  of  planning  a  building,  and  to  establish  difier- 
ent  schogols  for  each,  seems  to  us  unnecessary,  and  moreover,  directly  opposed  to 
a  harmonious  union  of  both  aims.  Besides  this,  the  pupils  alter  leaving  the  school 
will  be  much  governed  in  their  future  course  by  inclination.    If  one,  however, 
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grants  to  the  polytechnic  school  the  right  of  educating  professional  architects, 
one  shonld  not  take  from  it  the  right  to  form  the  taste  of  the  pupils,  and  their 
appreciation  of  the  heantifiii,  at  least  as  much  as  is  now  done  in  the  Austrian 
schools,  for  under  present  arrangements,  the  pupil  would  find  it  much  more  use- 
ful to  travel  for  one  year,  than  to  spend  three  there. 

For  this  reason,  we  find  lectures  on  building  materials  and  building,  as  well 
as  those  upon  style,  history  of  architecture,  &c.,  given  in  great  numbers  at  for- 
dgn  schools,  as  is  also  intended  by  the  new  plan  at  Prague. 

In  the  best  schools,  the  demands  upon  the  scholar  in  the  highest  course  (Inst 
term)  are  very  great.  We  have  had  opportunity  to  see  in  Carlsruhe  and  Zurich 
great  and  detailed  designs,  made  by  scholars,  of  which  many  skilled  architects 
need  not  have  been  ashamed.  There  is  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  whether  at  Carls- 
ruhe and  Zurich  there  should  be  one  general  course  of  study  for  all  the  scholar's 
or  whether  one  should  adapt  the  studies  to  each  individual  scholar,  as  at  other 
schools.  Those  persons  who  superintend  special  schools  are  really  the  only  ones 
who  should  decide  here. 

In  all  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  courses,  models  in  wood,  clay, 
and  plaster  of  Paiis,  are  furnished.  We  do  not  contradict  ourselves  in  the 
opinion  given  in  the  previous  article,  by  recommending  the  establishing  of  such 
workshops  as  these  everywhere.  Their  cost  is  not  great,  the  interest  of  the  pupils 
is  kept  awake,  and  leads  soon  to  the  wished-fbr  result ;  a  thing  not  always  to  be 
affirmed  of  the  machine  shops.  The  reparation  of  wood  models,  the  modeling 
of  ornaments  in  clay,  stone,  and  the  forming  of  objects  from  drawings,  are 
excellent  exercises  for  the  pupil.  That  here  too,  a  previous  practical  experience 
is  very  useful,  and  in  many  schools  is  understood  to  precede  these,  wc  do  not 
need  to  state.  Excursions  to  interesting  buildings  in  process  of  construction, 
accompanied  by  the  professor,  are  at  all  times  to  be  recommended. 

GONSTRUCTION  OF  ROADS  AND  BRIDGES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Zurich,         -        -        -        - 
Carlsruhe,         -        -        - 
Stuttgart,     -        -        -        - 
Munich,    -        -        -        - 
Dresden,      -       -       -       - 
Hanover,  -        -        -        - 
Paris,  (Roads  and  Bridges,) 
Ghent,  (Civil  Engineering,) 
Prague,  (old  plan,) 
(new  plan,) 


« 


c 


LECTURES. 

DESIGNS. 

Tenna. 

Hours. 

Tenns. 

« 

Hoon. 

2 

12 

2 

12 

4 

20 

4 

20 

2 

14 

2 

14 

2 

12 

2 

12 

1 

12 

1 

12 

2 

16 

2 

16 

6 

12 

3 

•  • 

3 

9 

3 

•  • 

1 

5 

1 

5 

3 

12 

4 

27 

Teachers. 


2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
6 
2 
1 
2 


This  subject  is,  without  question,  best  provided  for,  as  the  table  shows,  in  the 
school  <les  ponU  et  chaussees  in  Paris,  which  school  is  entirely  devoted  to  this 
branch.  We  should  also  remark  that  one  or  two  courses  and  one  teacher  might 
in  this  table  be  added  to  the  German  schools.  We  have  already  mentioned  them 
in  the  article  on  building.  They  comprise  instruction  on  building  materials,  and 
carpentry  and  masonry,  but  belong  equally  to  the  construction  of  streets  and 
bridges.    That  which  has  been  said  in  the  previous  article  about  workshops  for 
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modelin;^  in  wood,  clay,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  applies  perfectly  to  this  subjoct. 
It  is  acknowledged  in  all  schools  that  pupils  in  this  branch  need  the  most  thorough 
and  exhaustive  mathematical  instraction,  as  well  as  that  instruction  on  machines^ 
at  least  belongs  to  the  preparatory  course.  On  the  other  hand  they  are,  in  gen- 
eral, excused  from  the  greater  part  of  the  architectural  branches.  We  have 
already  given  the  programme  of  instruction  in  Carlsruhe  and  at  Paris.  It  only 
remains  for  us  to  express  the  wish  that  the  professors  of  the  technical  schools 
should  join  with  those  of  the  building  and  railway  department,  in  order  that  the 
students  in  this  branch  may  have  the  opportunity  of  prolonged  practice,  for  the 
simple  visiting  of  a  building  in  process  of  construction  with  the  professors,  as  is 
the  custom  in  many  schools,  cannot  suffice. 

CHEMISTRY   AND    CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOQT. 


SCHOOLS. 


Zurich,     -        -        -        - 
Carlsruhe,    -        -        - 
Stuttgart, 

Dresden,       -        -        - 
Berlin,     -        -        -        - 
Hanover,      -        -        - 
Paris,  (Central  School,)  - 
Liege,  (School  of  Arts,) 
Prague,  (old  plan,)  - 
"        (new  plan,)     - 


Termi. 


10 
7 
6 
5 
9 
3 
5 
5 
6 
7 


Hoan. 


22 
14 
19 
10 
20 
13 
13 
20 

22 


Teachers. 


3 
3 
2 
3 
5 
2 
6 
4 
1 
2 


The  practical  exercises  of  the  scholars  in  the  chemical  laboratory  are  not  given 
here,  since  in  most  schools  no  regular  time,  but  often  a  whole  day,  on  which  the 
lectures  are  suspended.  Is  devoted  to  them.  There  is  only  a  very  small  diflerence 
in  this  respect  between  foreign  schools  and  ours.  Everywhere  there  is  the  same 
division  into  general,  analytical,  and  special  chemistiy,  which  latter  division  has, 
in  general,  four  or  five  subdivisions.  It  is  to  be  wished,  first,  that  the  laboratories 
were  at  least  twice  as  large,  in  order  to  satisfy  present  needs,  and  to  accommo- 
date all  capable  scholars  with  practical  work ;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  labo- 
ratories were  better  endowed  and  arranged,  since  they  are  very  poorly  furnished, 
that  of  Vienna  excepted ;  and  thirdly,  that  there  might  be  more  teachers,  in 
order  to  take  up  the  subjects  more  in  detail.  The  school  course  of  Zurich,  Carls- 
ruhe, and  the  Central  School  at  Paris,  show  the  division  of  instruction,  and  at 
the  last  school  the  comprehensive  analytical  method  of  treating  the  most  impor- 
tant inorganic  and  organic  compounds  is  especially  interesting.  The  schools 
of  Zurich  and  Carlsruhe  have  perhaps  the  best  laboratories ;  those  of  Stuttgart, 
Berlin,  Hanover,  and  Dresden  are  good. 


BOARD  OF  TEACHERS  AND  DIRECTION   OF  FOLTTECHNIC   SCHOOLS. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  proper  organization  of  a  technical  institu- 
tion is  very  essential  to  its  success.  Even  more  important  is  the  method  of  teach- 
ing, for  it  is  possible  that  a  school  under  the  old  system  of  things  might  accom- 
plish much,  if  possessing  some  superior  professors ;  but  it  is  completely  impossi- 
ble that  a  school  should  answer  the  wants  of  the  age,  if  it  possesses  inferior 
teachers,  even  though  it  have  the  best  possible  organization. 

It  is  thus  a  natural  question,  in  what  way  and  by  what  means  a  school  is  to 
obtain  a  superior  class  of  instructors  ?    Before  answering  that  question,  we  must 
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mention  another  important;  point  connected  with  this.  In  most  schools  the 
chief  profesioi's  form  a  corps  of  instructors,  the  faculty,  which  has  certain  rights* 
and  upon  which  falls  directly  the  discipline  ahd  direction  of  the  school,  Berlin 
being  the  only  exception.  The  present  arrangement  at  the  Austrian  Universi- 
ties, which  is  projected  in  Prague,  is  convenient,  namely,  that  the  assistant 
teachers,  tutors,  resident  graduates,  &c.,  vote  certain  ones  among  their  num- 
ber into  the  faculty.  The  system  of  tutors  is  indeed  as  yet  allowed  only 
in  the  polytechnic  school  at  Zurich,  but  we  cannot  see  why  this  plan  should 
not  work  as  well  elsewhere.    In  the  Austrian  schools  there  is  more  liberality. 

At  the  head  of  the  faculty,  and  hence  of  the  school,  in  all  schools  is  a  director 
(president).  He  is  either  chosen  yearly  and  approved  by  government,  or  is  ap- 
pointed directly  by  government,  as  ai  Dresden,  Berlin,  Hanover,  and  of  course 
at  Pans  also.  This  circumstance,  the  yearly  choice  of  a  director  or  his  appoint- 
ment by  government,  is  of  great  importance  for  the  progress  of  each  school,  for 
it  is  sure  that  in  the  first  case  this,  as  well  as  the  direct  guidance  of  the  school, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty,  while  in  the  second  case,  whatever  rights  may  be 
granted  the  faculty,  they  are  really  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  director.  It  is 
rather  a  delicate  point  for  us  to  endeavor  to  express  the  different  views  held  in 
Germany  on  this  subject,  since,  however  much  we  may  guard  against  it,  we  may 
be  accused  of  seeking  our  own  interests.  Notwithstanding,  we  hold  it  for  our 
duty,  here  where  a  principle  is  in  question,  and  where  we  are  not  sure  that  any  one 
director  will  agree  with  us,  to  pronounce  our  opinion,  that  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances in  the  higher  technical  institutions,  we  would  much  prefer  the  periodi- 
cal choice  of  a  director  (we  state  no  term  of  service),  and  that  by  choice  of  the 
(acuity.  The  most  weighty  arguments  against  the  choice  are  the  greater  author- 
ity of  a  constant  director,  his  influence  upon  the  instruction  that  it  may  be  weli< 
ordered,  the  more  severe  discipline  wliich  he  could  enforce,  the  avoiding  of  quar- 
rels and  jealousies  among  the  professors,  as  is  the  case  at  a  yearly  choice.  These 
advantages  have  not  always  been  obtained,  for  the  authority  of  the  (public  school) 
teachers  from  among  whom  the  director  should  be  chosen,  rests  only  upon  their 
ability  and  success.  Careless  teachers  would  certainly  be  corrected  sooner*  by 
the  general  disapproval  of  the  faculty,  than  by  the  director  alone,  for  in  quiet 
times  good  discipline  depends  npon  the  individual  teachers,  and  in  disturbed 
years  severe  discipline  can  be  carried  out  least  of  all  by  a  director  who  does  not 
always  possess  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  faculty.  Certainly  any  of  us, 
who  has  lived  the  last  twenty  years,  can  cite  examples  of  this.  Finally,  there  are 
parties  in  every  corporation,  to  avoid  which,  one  must  have  no  faculty  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  yearly  choice  has  the  advantage,  that  only  a  very  worthy 
member  of  the  faculty  will  be  chosen.  This  director,  clothed  with  the  whole 
moral  power  of  his  brother  professors,  the  man  in  whom  they  place  full  con- 
fidence, has  thus  great  influence  on  the  students.  The  faculty  will  choose 
only  such  a  man  as  will  work  energetically  to  further  the  interests  of  the  school, 
and  who  will  not  pursue  his  own  department  of  science  to  its  injury. 

In  places  where  the  director  is  chosen  yearly,  the  practical  instruction  most 
naturally  be  separate  from  the  scientific,  and  be  entrusted  to  a  teacher  or  other 
officer.    In  the  universities  this  method  has  so  far  succeeded  admirably. 

But  certainly  the  worst  method  is  that  adopted  in  some  of  our  neighbor  States, 
where  the  direction  of  technical  institutions  has  been  put  in  the  hands,  not  of 
former  teachers,  but  of  officers  of  the  ministeiial  department,  and  no  influenoe 
at  all,  in  the  direction  of  the  school,  granted  to  the  faculty. 
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If  wc  come  now  to  the  rights  of  the  facnlty,  the  one  ahore-named  is  certainly 
the  most  important,  namely,  the  choice  of  a  director,  since  the  whole  tone  of  the 
institution,  and  its  attitude  towards  the  world,  depends  directly  upon  this,  and  in 
this  way  is  directly  countenanced  hy  the  faculty.  The  other-  most  important 
rights  are  those  of  discipline,  which  all  faculties  possess,  that  of  making  sugges- 
tions as  to  endowments  and  stipends,  as  well  as  suggesting  reforms  of  individual 
branches  of  instruction,  which  right  appertains  to  most  faculties  in  Germany, 
hut  those  of  France  do  not  possess  it.  Finally,  the  right  of  making  suggestions 
when  a  vacancy  in  the  faculty  is  to  be  filled.  This  is  a  privilege  which  only  the 
Austrian  schools  enjoy,  but  one  to  be  wished  most  heartily  to  others.  The  ob- 
jection has  been  raised  that  in  such  case,  out  of  desire  to  aid  friends,  quite  other 
than  pure  scientific  merit  may  procure  the  appointment,  and  this  objection  is  not 
wholly  without  grounds.  It  would,  however,  never  be  dangerous,  since  the  fac- 
ulty has  only  the  right  of  proposing  two  or  three  candidates,  not  of  appointing 
them,  this  right  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  authority  under  which 
the  school  stands.  We  could,  however,  wish  that  the  faculty  might  possess  more 
rights  than  are  commonly  possessed  by  it ;  and  thus  we  come  again  to  the  ques- 
tion with  which  we  started  in  this  article,  namely,  how  a  technical  institution 
may  secure  for  itself  and  maintain  a  thorough  system  of  instruction  ? 

In  the  German  schools  it  is  not  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  that  the  fac- 
nlty has  no  influence  over  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  school,  since  it  has  al- 
ways been  a  point  of  lionor  in  the  middle  and  smaller  States  to  obtain  the  great- 
est possible  reputation  for  their  own  university  and  polytechnic  school.  Wo 
have  seen  how  even  ministers  of  state  have  not  scorned  to  make  a  journey  and 
to  negotiate  personally  with  the  persons  devoted  to  this  or  'that  science.  In 
Austria  this  is  quite  different,  for  by  the  system  of  salaries,  a  kind  of  regular 
advancement  takes  place  when  vacancies  occur,  so  that  worthy  scientific  men 
have  no  hope  of  rising  through  their  talents.  In  Prague  the  salaries  have  been 
very  considerably  reduced  since  1806.  In  many  institutions  of  Austria  they  are 
less  than  are  given  to  an  overseer  in  a  factory.  How  can  we  demand  men  to 
g^ve  a  young  man  the  education  of  an  engineer,  or  of  a  superintendent  of  a  &c- 
tory,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  when  he  can  at  once  get  three  times  as  laige  a 
salary  in  the  workshop  as  in  the  school.  Notwithstanding  we  hear  complaints 
that  so  few  talented  men  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  devote  themselves  to 
technical  instruction,  while  the  very  best  teachers  in  tlie  technical  schools  in  Ger> 
many,  as  Karmaroch  in  Hanover,  Rcdtenbacher  (now  dead)  in  Carlsruhe,  Schnei- 
der in  Dresden,  &c.,  are  Austrians  who  have  deserted  their  own  country  because 
it  offers  them  no  situation  befitting  their  talents. 

Wherever  the  school  is  divided  according  to  the  different  branches,  as  at  Zurich, 
Carlsruhe,  and  Stuttgfirt,  frequent  meetings  are  ever3rwhere  held  by  their  pro- 
fessors, who  watch  over  the  progress  of  instruction  at  the  special  schools ;  and 
choose  from  their  own  number  a  president  of  these  meetings. 

In  the  French  schools,  as  well  as  at  Zurich,  Berlin,  and  Hanover,  a  special 
eommittee  is  appointed  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  the  school.  This  com- 
mittee consists  of  a  director  and  two  or  three  professors,  besides  several  distin- 
guished scientifk;  and  business  men,  and  the  higher  ministerial  authority.  These 
are  appointed  by  government,  which  then  makes  directly  on  it  all  calls  for  ad- 
vancement in  instruction,  and  for  filling  vacant  professorships.  It  is  evident  that 
this  superintendence  of  govemioent  must  be  granted  in  concurrence  with  the 
professors  and  the  director. 
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CONDITIOX  OF  THE  SCHOLARS  AT  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  division  of  the  pupils,  the  method  of  admission,  fees  of  tuition,  discipline 
and  examinations  arc  to  be  considered  under  this  head. 

In  almost  all  the  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  there  are  two  classes 
of  scholars.  One  of  them,  which  is  the  principal  one  everj'where,  has  the  name 
scholar  or  student,  (in  Austria,  audience) ;  the  second  category  has  in  Zurich 
and  Hanover,  the  nam&  "  hearers ; "  in  Carlsruhe  and  Dresden,  "  transient  aud- 
itors "  {hospca) ;  in  Stuttgart,  and  also  in  Austria,  "  special  hearers  or  scholars." 

The  first  class  bind  themselves  to  go  through  the  whole  course,  prove  their 
preparation  on  entering,  and  conform  to  the  customary  reviews,  examinations, 
and  written  work.  The  latter  class  are  not  bound  to  any  of  these  things.  They 
arc  men  in  an  independent  position,  or  with  regular  employments,  hearing  only 
certain  lectures  without  being  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  on  them.  In  the 
French  schools,  in  that  of  bridges  and  highways,  as  well  as  in  the  mining  school, 
there  are  also  two  divisions,  the  Sieves  ingeniewres  and  the  Sliues  extemes,  but  the 
only  difference  here  is  that  the  first  are  graduates  of  the  polytechnic  school,  who 
have  to  submit  to  no  entrance  examination,  and  who  will  be  received  into  the 
service  of  the  state,  while  the  second  class  have  none  of  these  privileges,  and 
must  go  through  the  whole  course.  In  the  Central  School  at  Paris,  and  at  the 
Belgian  schools,  there  is  only  one  class  of  pupils. 

At  all  the  polytechnic  schools  it  is  i-equired  that  the  pupils  shall  be  of  a  certain 
age  on  entering;  at  Zurich  and  Berlin,  17  years  old  ;  at  Stuttgart,  Dresden,  and 
Hanover,  16 ;  the  Paris  schools  alone  demand  no  particular  age.  Further,  an 
examination  is  required  in  all  schools  on  entering ;  but  in  Berlin  and  Dresden 
the  certificate  of  a  g}'mnasium  or  of  an  industrial  school  is  accepted.  At  all 
these  examinations,  mathematics  and  designing  are  the  principal  requirements, 
but  some  knowledge  of  physics,  natural  history,  and  style,  is  required.  These 
examinations  are  most  severe  in  France,  where  a  list  of  questions  is  made  out 
for  every  subject,  and  an  examining  committee  arc  appointed  who  are  exceed- 
ingly conscientious  in  their  duties.  In  the  German  schools  these  examinations, 
ftom  the  desire  to  fill  up  the  schools,  are  unfortunately  not  as  severe  as  they 
should  be  for  the  good  of  the  schools.  The  introduction  of  such  examinations 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  schools  of  Vienna  and  Prague,  since  this 
would  bring  all  the  scholars,  so  differently  prepared  at  different  schools,  up  to 
one  level,  leave  the  poorer  scholars  to  the  industrial  schools,  and  picking  out 
only  the  best,  would  at  once  reduce  the  number,  and  bring  together  a  more  Intel* 
ligent  and  energetic  class  of  students. 

The  tuition  varies  exceedingly  at  the  different  polytechnic  schools.  The 
smallest  tuition  fee  is  that  paid  at  Stuttgart,  15  florins;  next  year  this  is  to  be 
doubled.  Then  follows  Zurich,  50  francs ;  this  also  is  to  be  doubled ;  then  Han- 
over, from  24  to  36  thalers ;  Berlin  and  Dresden,  40  thalers ;  in  Dresden,  for 
natives  only,  foreigners  pay  60 ;  and  finally,  Carlsruhe,  66  florins.  The  most 
expensive  school  is  the  hoiU  centraU  of  Paris,  where  the  annual  tuition  is  800 
francs.  In  all  these  schools,  practice  in  the  chemical  laboratories  is  extra ;  in 
Zurich,  it  is  40  francs ;  in  Carlsruhe,  44  florins ;  in  Berlin,  50  thalers.  In  almost 
all  schools,  industrious  and  poor  scholars  are  released  from  these  expenses,  but 
this  for  only  a  few  at  a  time ;  for  instance,  in  Hanover,  generally  only  4  or  5  per 
cent. ;  in  Zurich,  6 ;  in  Carlsruhe,  10 ;  in  Dresden,  at  the  most,  20  per  cent. 
We  are  pleased  with  the  two  conditions,  high  tuition  fees  and  few  exceptions  to 
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their  payment.  In  the  higher  institations  of  learning,  the  tuition  should  not  be 
merely  nominal,  even  though  the  State  itself  be  bound  to  render  assistance  to 
the  institution.  Rather  help  the  poor  student  with  stipends  sufficient  to  obtain 
him  his  daily  bread,  and  to  permit  him  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his 
studies.  This  is  the  method  at  the  industrial  institute  at  Berlin,  and  at  both  the 
polytechnic  and  the  central  school  of  Paris.  The  tuition  fees  in  all  the  ix)ly* 
technic  schools  come  into  the  school  fund,  with  the  one  exception  of  Zurich, 
where  two-thirds  of  it  is  divided  among  the  professors. 

In  order  to  give  a  fair  judgment  upon  the  discipline  of  all  the  schools,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  quite  a  stay  at  each,  since  the  practice  is  generally  milder 
than  the  rule  would  indicate.  The  French  schools  are  certainly  the  most  severe, 
confinement  (career)  being  among  their  punishments.  For  the  rest,  in  some 
German  schools,  as  at  Dresden. and  CarlSruhc,  conduct  while  out  of  the  school  is 
watched,  and  irregularities  censured,  but  in  most  schools,  conduct  during  session 
hours  alone  is  regarded,  and  whatever  misdeeds  occur  out  of  these  hours  are  left 
to  the  police.  In  Stuttgart  the  pupils  of  the  mathenuiticiil  department  are  sub- 
ject to  severer  discipline  than  those  of  the  special  departments.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Berlin,  where  a  few  years  ago  Such  extremely  severe  discipline  was 
practiced,  they  are  fallen  now  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

In  our  opinion,  severe  discipline  is  of  little  avail.  This  is  proved  in  the 
Parisian  schools.  If  the  students  are  intelligent  and  ambitious,  the  discipline 
will  be  good  without  rules.  Whenever  admission  examinations  are  demanded,  a 
sure  means  of  discipline  is  secured.  A  second  means  seems  to  lie  in  the  hands 
of  the  individual  teachers,  who  by  frequent  association  with  the  students,  will 
inspire  them  with  zeal,  and  awaken  intellectual  activity  within  them.  Should 
there,  notwithstanding,  be  some  unnily  spirits,  a  fifteen  years'  experience  has 
proved  to  us  that  in  most  cases,  a  careful  examination  by  the  faculty  will  accom- 
plish much  more  than  severe  military  rules. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  Austrian  schools  and  those  of  other  conn- 
tries  we  find  to  consist  in  the  way  in  which  the  progress  and  industry  of  the 
scholars  are  judged.  In  the  French  and  Belgian  schools,  even  when  the  student 
does  not  board  in  the  school,  he  is  required  to  pass  his  time  there  from  eight  in 
the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  one  hour  only  being  taken  out  for  dinner. 
The  lectures  themselves  occupy  little  time ;  during  the  greater  part  of  it,  the 
scholar  must  occupy  himself  with  his  studies  in  the  school-room,  where  he  is  un- 
der the  constant  surveillance  of  the  repeators  (repetiteitrs).  In  Germany  this 
surveillance  is  not  so  severe ;  home  study  is  more  recommended  to  the  scholar. 
In  other  schools  more  time  is  given  to  repetitions  and  to  written  vrork  than  in 
Austria,  for  these  alone  determine  the  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  student,  and 
that  much  more  surely  tlian  the  final  examinations  in  the  latter  country,  to 
which  all  students,  who  desire  a  certificate  at  the  end  of  the  year,  have  to  subject 
themselves.  That  these  final  examinations  are  in  reality  no  sure  proof  of  the 
industry  and  ability  of  the  student,  all  Austrian  technical  teachers  are  agreed, 
but  also  they  agree  as  fully  that  in  those  of  our  technical  institutions,  which  like 
Vienna  and  Prague,  are  so  overfilled,  so  long  as  this  lasts,  without  at  least  the 
doubling  of  the  number  of  teachers,  the  abolition  of  the  final  examinations  and 
the  introduction  of  the  other  method  is  a  pure  impossibility.  In  Germany,  the 
ratio  of  teachers  to  scholars  is  1  :  8  to  1  :  18;  in  Prague  and  Viezma,  1  :  25  and 
I  ;  30,  and  in  some  years  even  greater. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  AQRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  institutions  designed  to  give  special  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  kindred  industries,  viz:  1.  Schools  of  Agriculture,  which  are 
of  three  grades ;  2.  Schools  of  Forestr/,  which  are  likewise  classified  into  supe- 
rior, middle,  and  lower  grades ;  3.  Veterinary  Schools,  of  which  there  are  6  with 
21  professors,  and  391  pupils. 

I.      SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  AORlCTTLTtTBB. 

The  Special  Schools  of  Agriculture,  of  which  there  are  seventeen,  maj  be 
classed  as  follows : 

1.  The  Superior  agricultural  schools  of  Austria  are  among  the  oldest  and  best 
in  Europe,  that  at  Krumman  in  Bohemia,  having  been  founded  in  1799,  and  that 
at  Graetz,  Trieste,  Lombei^,  and  Trutsch,  in  1809. 

The  school  at  Graetz  has  nine  professors,  a  model  farm,  a  botanical  garden, 
rich  collections  in  natural  history,  and  an  estaUishment  for  silk  worms. 

The  superior  school  at  Krumman  in  Bohemia,  founded  by  Prince  Schwart- 
■enbeig  in  1799,  is  located  on  an  immense  domain,  and  is  conducted  with  every 
appliance  of* botanical  gardens,  model  farms,  stocky  illustrative  collections  of  imple- 
ments and  machines,  laboratories,  herbarium,  and  numerous  and  able  professors. 

The  superior  school  or  academy  at  Altcnjburg  in  Hungary,  provides  for  the  com- 
plete study  of  agricultural  science.  It  has  nine  professors  and  147  pupils.  The 
school  fee  is  63  florins  ;  the  total  yearly  cost  19,400  florins.  It  is  a  government 
establishment,  possessing  collections  of  all  kinds,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  tech- 
nological gallery,  a  library,  and  a  botanical  garden.  It  gives  instruction  in  ar- 
boriculture and  in  rural  and  forest  management.  The  exliibition  of  samples  of 
the  grain  cultivated,  and  models  of  the  implements  used  on  the  model  farm,  of 
the  insects  and  animals  which  injure  the  plants,  the  herbals  and  soils,  the  copy- 
books, and  drawings  by  the  students,  exhibited  at  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  ro- 
oeived  the  special  notice  and  award  of  the  jury. 

2.  Middle  agricultural  schools  have  been  founded  at  Grossau,  in  Lower  Aus- 
tria ;  at  Teschcn-Liebwerd,  in  Bohemia ;  at  Kreutz,  in  Croatia,  and  at  Dublany, 
in  Gallicia.  The  studies  occupy  two  years.  There  are  27  professors,  and  164 
outdoor  pupils.  The  school' fee  is  from  30  to  52  florins.  The  yearly  expendi- 
ture amounts  to  9,200  florins.  They  are  maintained  by  local  resources  and  agri- 
cultural societies. 

3.  There  are  seven  lower  agricnltural  schools :  at  Grossau,  in  Lower  Austria ; 
at  Liebejei-Rabin ;  at  Teschcn-Liebwerd,  in  Bohemia ;  at  Gratz,  in  Styria ;  at 
Kreutz,  in  Gallicia ;  at  Ezemichow,  in  Gallicia ;  and  at  Laybach,  in  Carinthia. 
These  schools  have  23  professors  and  230  pupils.  The  school  fee  varies  from  30 
to  40  florins,  partly  met  by  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

4.  Beaides  the  above,  there  are  several  schools  devoted  to  special  departments 
of  rural  economy,  such  as  raising  of  bees^  &c.,  as  well  as  chairs  of  agricnltve 
in  13  higher  literaiy  institutions. 

II.     SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  FOBSSTBY. 

The  Schools  of  Forestry,  (9,  with  36  professors,)  are  classified  as  follows : 
1.  Superior  forest  academies  are  established  at  Mariabrunn  in  Lower  Austria, 
and  at  Schemnita  in  Hungary.    The  studies  extend  over  from  two  to  throe 
yean.    The  qualification  for  admission  is  a  certificate  of  studies  from  a  gynmft- 
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sinm  or  a  superior  practical  school.  These  establishments  have  a  mnsenm,  col- 
lections, a  botanical  garden,  and  a  laboratory.  They  have  14  professors  and  160 
pupils  in  the  two  together.  The  school  fee  is  10  florins.  There  are  some  gratu- 
itous pupils.    Botli  schools  arc  maintained  by  the  government. 

2.  The  middle  forest  schools  are  situated  at  Wiesscwasscr,  in  Bohemia;  at 
Aussen,  in  Moravia ;  at  Kreutz,  in  Croatia.  The  studies  occupy  from  two  to 
three  years.  The  primary  school  preparation  only  is  required.  These  schools 
have  12  professors  and  100  pupils.  The  gratuitous  admission  is  compensated  by 
the  work  of  the  pupils. 

3.  At  Pibram,  in  Bohemia;  at  Windschacht,  in  Hungary;  and  at  Nagnay,  in 
Transylvania,  there  are  lower  Forest  Schools.  The  courses  extend  over  two  or 
three  years.  The  prc|)aration  required  is  the  primary  school  and  tfie  habit  of 
working.  There  are  eight  professors  and  eighty-seven  pupils,  all  gratuitous. 
These  establishments  are  maintained  by  the  State. 

IMPERIAL   FOBE8T  ACADEMr  AT  MABIABBU17N. 

The  Imperial  Forest  Academy  at  Mariabrunn  passed  through  various  phases 
before  it  was  reorganized  in  1866.  Formerly  the  Minister  of  Finance  had  the 
general  superintendence,  but  at  present  it  is  assigned  to  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Political  Economy.  Its  aim  is  to  impart  a  thorough  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  forest  economy,  for  which  purpose  the  large  imperial 
forests  in  the  neighborhood  are  placed  at  its  disposal.  The  course  is  of  three 
years  duration,  and  consists  partly  of  class  lectures,  and  partly  of  scientific  ex- 
cursions and  studies  in  the  surrounding  forests. 

The  students  are  cither  regular,  who  go  through  the  complete  course,  or  extra- 
ordinary, who  take  only  a  partial  course.  Students  are  admitted  on  presentation 
of  a  testimonial  certificate  of  satisfactory  scholarship  in  a  real  school  or  gymna- 
sium ;  if  from  the  latter,  they  must  give  additional  evidence  of  proficiency  in 
geometrical  drawing.  Since  "  maturity  examinations  "  have  not  been  generally 
introduced  in  the  real  schools,  those  students  who  cannot  present  a  testimonial, 
have  to  undergo  an  examination  extending  over  all  those  subjects  which  are  re- 
quired for  admission  at  the  polytechnic  institute  in  Vienna.  As  a  general  rule 
all  candidates  must  give  proof  that  for  one  year  they  have  been  engaged  in  prac- 
tical forest  economy.  To  be  admitted  as  an  extraordinary  student,  the  candidate 
must  have  completed  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  and  be  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
preliminary  studies. 

Formerly  students  were  obliged  to  live  in  the  academy  buildings,  which  condi- 
tion has  been  lately  abolished-  Ordinary  students,  who  have  gone  through  the 
complete  course  of  instruction,  may  be  admitted  to  a  rigorous  examination,  (for 
a  diploma,)  the  conditions  of  which  are  prescribed  by  an  imperial  resolution  of 
January  I6th,  1850.  This  examination  is  held  by  a  special  examination  com- 
mittee, and  consists  of  two  divisions :  First,  mathematics,  geodesy,  forest  sur- 
veying, mechanics,  construction  of  machinery,  architecture,  chemistry,  forest 
botany,  geology,  climatology,  forest  entomology.  Second,  forest  economy  in  aU 
its  various  branches.    This  examination  is  both  written  and  oral. 

The  director  of  the  academy  is  chosen  by  the  ministry,  who  at  the  same  time  has 
the  functions  of  a  professor,  and  is  assisted  by  four  professors  and  three  assistants. 

The  salary  of  the  director  is  3,000  florins ;  that  of  the  professors,  1,500 ;  2,000 
after  ten  years'  service,  and  2,500  after  twenty  yean.  The  assistants'  salary  is 
600  florins.  The  director,  professors,  and  assistants  live  rent  free  in  the  academy 
buildings. 
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ACADEMIES  AND  CLASSES  FOB  COMMERCIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

We  find  in  Austria  the  earliest  efibrts  to  adapt  schools  and  instruction  to  the 
needs  of  a  commercial  career.  Tha  plan  drawn  up  by  Wolf  of  Baden,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  (who  had  authorized  instruction  in  book- 
keeping in  the  Piarist  schools  in  1763,)  for  a  Commercial  Academy  in  Vienna 
in  1770,  was  intended  "  to  ofier  to  young  men  who  intend  to  devote  themselves 
to  commercial  pursuits,  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  all  that  distinguishes  a  skil- 
ful commercial  man  from  a  shop-keeper."  The  number  of  pupils  was  limited  to 
sixty,  and  the  course  embraced,  besides  other  studies,  the  German,  French,  and 
ItaUan  languages,  general  and  commercial  geography,  commercial  and  maritime 
law,  book-keeping,  and  drawing.  In  1799,  the  plan  of  this  academy  was  re- 
modeled, and  again  in  1808,  making  the  studies  more  scientific,  as  well  as  more 
practical.  On  the  model  of  this  school,  institutions  were  founded  at  Brnnn  in 
1811,  at  Brody  in  1815,  and  at  Lemberg  in  1817,  and  a  commercial  class,  in 
the  same  year,  was  added  to  the  navigation  school  at  Trieste.  In  all  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  real  schools,  the  conmiercial  classes  have  been  provided  for. 


ACADSMY  OF  COMMESCB  AT  YIBNNA. 

1.  In  1857,  the  Academy  of  Commerce  at  Vienna  was  founded  for  young  men 
intending  to  follow  commercial  pursuits.  A  capital  of  400,000  florins  was  sub- 
scribed, and  suitable  premises  built  for  the  purpose.  The  school  is  provided 
with  technological  collections,  a  museum  of  natural  productions,  and  complete 
chemical  laboratories.  A  committee  composed  of  nine  members  presides  over 
the  general  management.  The  instruction  is  given  in  two  divisions,  one  of  them 
preparatory,  requiring  two  years'  study,  the  other  technical,  occupying  the  same 
length  of  time.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  different  branches 
of  instruction  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


PREPARATORY  DIVISION. 


mJKXS  TATOICr. 


No.  of  hoon. 


1st 
year. 


JUligkm,    • 
German, - 
Axithmetle, 
OeogTsphj,     - 
Bfatory,     - 
Itotaxml  htotory, 
Callignphy, 
Book^ueplng, 
Phyiiea, 


Totals, 


24 


2d 

year. 


2 

2 

4 

8 

6 

4 

4 

8 

8 

8 

4 

2 

2 

4 

_ 

2 

- 

2 

25 


4 
7 
9 
7 
6 
6 
6 
2 
2 


TECHNICAL  DIVISION. 


SdJIOTS  TAITOBT. 


Commercial  calcolationfl,     - 
Book-keeping,   -       •       - 
Commercial  correepondonee. 
Political  economy,     - 
Commeirial  lavandczchangei. 
GMgnpby,    caaimacial    and 

atatiaUcal,         ... 
Comiuerolal  hlitoiy,  • 
Chemistry,    .... 
Physics,    -       -       -       - 
Study  of  merchandise  and  tech- 
nology, -       .       -       - 
Austrian  commerce  and  mann- 

ftctures,        ... 
Model  coiinting^hoafle,  - 


Totals, 


No.  of  hoars. 

l8t 

2d 

year. 

year. 

8 
2 
8 
8 

8 
8 

2 
8 
8 
2 

2 
2 
2 

8 

4 

- 

8 

24 

24 

6 
2 
8 
6 


4 
5 
5 
2 


8 


Besides  this  compnlsoxy  curricolnm  there  are  IVencb,  English,  and  Italian 
dttsses,  one  or  other  of  which  every  pupil  must  attend,  or  two,  or  all,  if  he 
pleases.  There  are  excellent  laboratories  for  those  pupils  who  wish  to  learn 
how  to  analyie  different  kinds  of  merchandise.    This  study  is  altogether  op- 
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tional.    In  winter,  qnalitative  analysis  is  taught,  and  quantitative  in  summer. 
The  school  fee  is  157  floritis,  50  kr.  a  year  for  all  the  courses. 

Into  the  first  class  of  the  academy  are  admitted :  those  youths  who  have  satis- 
factorily finished  a  higher  real  school,  or  higher  gymnasium,  or  the  preparatory 
class  of  some  commercial  academy ;  furthermore,  those  who  in  a  rigorous  exam- 
ination for  admission  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  possessing  the  degree  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  acquired  usually  in  the  preparatory  course  of  the  academy.  As 
a  general  rule,  only  such  are  admitted  to  this  examination  as  have  entered  their 
16th  year.  For  entering  the  second  class  of  the  academy,  it  is  necessary  either 
to  have  gone  through  the  first  class,  or  pass  a  rigorous  examination. 

To  the  first  year  of  the  preparatory  course  are  admitted :  youths  who  have 
absolved  a  three  years'  class,  lower  real  school  or  lower  gymnasium ;  those  who 
(wherever  they  may  have  received  their  previous  instruction)  by  a  rigorous  ex- 
amination show  the  degree  of  knowledge  usually  acquired  at  the  schools. 

To  the  second  year  of  the  preparatory  course,  those  are  admitted  who  have 
either  gone  through  the  first  class  of  the  same  course,  or  (wherever  they  may 
have  been  educated)  show  that  degree  of  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  un- 
derstanding the  subjects  taught  in  the  second  class.  Only  such  arc  admitted  to 
an  examination  for  this  class  as  have  entered  the  15th  year  of  their  age.  Every 
scholar  is  obliged  to  attend  all  the  recitations  marked  obligatory  in  the  plan  of  . 
study.    Extraordinary  students  are  only  admitted  in  the  higher  classes. 

At  the  close  of  the  courses  there  are  examinations  for  those  who  please  to  pre- 
sent themselves,  and  certificates  of  capacity  are  given  to  all  who  pass  satisfacto- 
rily. Among  the  optional  branches  of  instructioft  are  stenography,  to  which 
some  importance  is  attached,  and  drawing,  which  is  cultivated  both  artistically 
and  for  its  commercial  uses. 

Besides  the  regular  classes  during  the  ^y,  there  are  evening  classes  for  per- 
sons already  engaged  in  business.  These  are  held  from  7  to  9  o'clock  from  Oc- 
tober till  Easter,  and  are  attended  by  about  250  persons  who  pay  four  florins 
for  each  course,  with  the  exception  of  the  living  languages,  which  are  only  two 
florins,  and  stenography,  fixed  at  one  florin.  The  subjects  taught  in  these 
classes  are  commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  commercial  correspondence,  tho 
rules  of  -commerce,  and  exchange,  &c.,  the  living  languages,  and  stenography. 
The  majority  of  the  persons  attending  the  evening  classes  present  themselves  for 
examination  to  obtain  certificates. 

▲CADBMY   OF  COIIMERGB  AT  FRAGITE. 

2.  The  Academy  of  Commerce  at  Prague  was  founded  in  1826.  It  has  a  three 
years'  course,  in  addition  to  a  certificate  of  studies  completed  in  the  trade  school, 
or  the  real  gymnasium.  The  French  language  is  obligatory ;  English  and  Italian 
are  optionid  studies.    There  were  in  1867,  204  pupils. 

AGADBMY  OF  COMHBRCE  AT  PESTH. 

3.  The  Academy  of  Commerce  at  Pesth  was  founded  in  1859,  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  in  1867*  had  136  pupils,  distributed  through  a  three  years' 
course,  which  was  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  studies  of  the  real  school  com- 
pleted. It  employs  29  professors,  a  portion  of  whom  are  attached  to  other  insti- 
tutions of  the  city,  giving  special  instruction  in  this  academy. 

The  commercial  academies  at  GraetsE  and  at  Reichenbei^  (Bohemia)  has  a 
iimllar  organization. 
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ACADEMIES  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING  AND  MUSIC. 

The  following  are  the  schools  of  art,  as  applied  to  painting,  sctUptuie,  engrav* 
ing,  and  music,  in  Austria : 

ACADBMIB8  AND    BCHOOL8  OF  ABT. 

1.  The  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Vienna  was  founded  bj  Joseph 
I,  in  1704,  and  completed  by  Charles  Y,  in  1726.  It  is  a  State  institution,  aa  a 
gallery,  a  body  of  artists,  and  a  school  of  instruction  in  art  having  1 1  professors 

•  and  an  average  of  over  200  pupils.     It  has  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures, 
several  of  them  by  the  first  artists,  such  as  Claude,  Mnrillo,  and  Titian. 

2.  At  Gratz,  there  is  an  Academy  of  Painting,  maintained  by  the  province, 
with  30  to  50  pupils. 

3.  At  Prague,  the  Academy  of  Arts  is  maintained  by  the  "Patriotic  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  Art,"  with  an  average  of  61  pupils. 

4.  The  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Cracow  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
Technical  Institute,  with  5  professors  and  24  pupils. 

5  Drawing  is  taught  as  a  regular  and  indispensable  branch  in  all  technical 
schools,  and  in  fifty-two  art  schools  so  designated. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  MUSIO. 

1.  The  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Vienna  originated  with  an  association,  but 
receives  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  government.  It  has  a  six  years'  course ; 
fees,  4  to  6  florins  per  month.  It  has  a  director,  20  professors,  and  an  average 
of  over  200  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

2.  The  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Prague  is  supported  by  the  "  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Music,"  with  aid  from  the  government.  It  has  three  depart- 
ments :  one  for  instrumental  music,  with  a  six  years'  course ;  one  for  singing, 
with  a  two  years'  course ;  and  one  for  the  opera,  with  a  two  or  three  years' 
course.  The  teaching  is  gratuitous  for  natives.  There  is  a  director,  a  sub- 
director,  and  19  professors. 

3.  The  fifty-two  art  schools  mentioned  above,  arc  also  schools  of  music.  They 
are  partly  organized  by  associations,  partly  by  professors,  and  number  in  all,  231 
professors,  and  3,973  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

There  are  several  institutions  of  special  and  professional  instruction  for  women, 
of  which  we  give  a  brief  notice. 

1.  There  exists  In  Vienna  an  Institute,  where  the  daughters  of  officers  with 
limited  means  and  large  fiimilies  are  educated  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  situations 
as  governesses  in  wealthy  families. 

The  pupils  are  78  in  number,  and  the  expense  of  the  establishment  is  defrayed 
by  the  government  and  private  benefactions. 

Girls  are  admitted  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  and  remain  till  they  are  20. 
The  pupils  are  distributed  into  four  classes,  and  each  class  has  two  divisions. 

The  directress  of  the  establishment  has  under  her  orders  four  sub-directresses, 
a  mistress  for  needlework,  and  a  mistress  to  teach  housekeeping. 

2.  There  are  8  schools  for  midwives :  at  Linz,  Klagenfurt,  Laybach,  Trieste, 
Alle-Laste  near  Trent,  Zara,  Venice,  Czemovicz.  Instruction  of  the  same  kind 
is  also  given  to  women  at  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  surgical  establishments 
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A  large  number  of  apprentice-midwiyes  receive  considerable  pecuniary  assistance 
during  tbcir  studies  from  the  provinces  and  townships. 

Candiilatcs  must  be  at  least  24  years  of  age,  and  less  than  50,  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write,  be  of  good  reputation,  and  of  healthy  constitution. 

The  course  of  instruction  occupies,  according  to  circumstances,  four,  five,  or 
six  months.  It  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  is  given  by  a  professor  of 
obstetrics,  aided  by  a  midwife  and  a  nurse. 

In  most  of  the  schools  there  are  two  promotions  yearly.  On  leaving,  the 
pupils  have  to  undergo  a  severe  examination,  for  which  those  who  have  the 
means  pay  a  foe  of  30  florins. 

There  are  ten  professors  engaged  in  these  schools,  with  a  like  number  of  mid-  ' 
wives  and  nurses.     The  professor's  salary  is  from  420  to  630  florins.    More  than 
1,200  midwives  are  instructed  every  year  in  these  establislmicnts.    The  expen- 
diture amounts  to  9,815  florins. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  MINES  AND  METALLURGY. 

Austria  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  establish  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
sciences  connected  with  the  profitable  exploration  of  mines,  and  the  smelting 
of  ores.  The  Academy  at  Schemnitz  was  founded  in  1 763,  lectures  having  been 
given  at  even  an  earlier  period  to  a  class  of  men  charged  with  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  salt-works,  mines,  collieries,  and  famaces  belonging  to  the  crown. 

iriNINO    ACADBMIE8. 

Mining  academies  exist  at  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary ;  at  Leoben,  in  Styria ;  and 
at  Pibrom,  in  Croatia. 

The  courses  last  from  two  to  four  years.  The  qualification  for  admission  is  a 
certificate  from  a  gymnasium  or  a  higher  practical  school.  There  arc  23  pro- 
fessors and  255  pupils.  The  school  fee  is  10  florins,  and  many  pupils  arc  ad- 
mitted without  payment.  The  total  expense  is  14,700  florins.  These  establish- 
ments are  supported  by  the  State. 

In  addition  to  these  special  schools  of  mining,  the  sciences  which  belong  to 
the  subject  are  thoroughly  taught  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  illustrated  in 
the  collections  of  the  Geological  Institute,  at  Vienna. 

MINING  ACADEMY  AT  SCHEMNlTZ. 

The  Mining  Academy  at  Schemnitz  was  founded  during  the  reign  of  Blaria 
Theresa,  to  aid  in  the  developing  the  mines  at^acent  to  that  town,  and  distrib- 
uted through  the  surrounding  district,  and  in  training  engineers  and  overseers 
of  the  imperial  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  institution  is  well  endowed,  and  well  equipped  with  a  laboratory,  and  all 
the  facilities  of  assaying  and  smelting.  The  course  extends  through  three  years. 
First  year. — Geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  conic  sections,  physics,  me- 
chanics, crystallography,  and  drawing.  Second  ^eor.*— Chemistry,  mineralogy, 
metallurgy,  and  geology.  TJiird  year, — Surveying,  machiner}%  art  of  mining, 
with  practical  exercises,  dressing  of  ores,  smelting,  construction  of  machines  and 
buildings,  mining  accounts,  &c.  A  fourth  jfear  is  given  to  additional  practical 
exercises. 
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XITTKODITCTION. 

Thb  Grand  Dachy  of  Baden  had,  in  1861,  oh  a  territory  of  5,904 
square  miles,  1,869,291  inhabitants,  of  whom  896,683  were  Catholics, 
24,099  Jews,  and  th^  rest  Protestants. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
the  industrial  activity  of  the  other  third  is  turned  to  ribbons  and  6ot- 
ton  fitbrics,  elocks  and  &bricB  of  straw,  toys  and  trinkets.  There 
are  over  300  large  manu&cturing  establishments.  The  income  for 
1862  was  17,140,192  florins,  (about  $7,000,000,)  and  the  state  budget 
for  public  instruction,  in  1863|  contains  the  following  items : 

Florins 
Popular  schools,    -..-.-      86,084 
Normal  schools,  .....  30,086 

Special  aid  to  teachers  in  primafy  schools,  -  -      56,000 

^gher  bnigher  schools,  ....  31,000 

Seoondary  schools,  .....      68,838 

Teaching  of  gymnastics,         .  ,  .  .  8,250 

Universities,  ......    178,087 

Technical  or  professional  schools,        ...  18,025 

Cabinets  of  physics,  collections  of  natural  history,  &c.,  at 
CarUruhe,     ----..  3,279 

Aid  to  Mvcmts,  artists,  museums,  &c.,       ...        5,677 

Total, 485,326 

The  supervision  of  public  instruction,  and  of  fdl  institutions  of 
education  aided  out  of  the  budget,  belongs  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  who  acts  through  a  Goundl  of  Education,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  member  for  each  of  the  four  circles,  or  districts,  into 
which  the  kingdom  is  divided,  and  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  evangelical,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  church 
organizatimis. 

The  system  of  public  schools*  embraces: 

I.  Primary  Schools^ — which,  in  Baden,  are  denominational  in 
their  local  management,  but  which  must  be  attended  by  all  children 
over  six  and  under  fourteen  years,  unless  excused.  There  were  in 
1866,  2,157  primary  schools,  of  which  1,389  were  Catholic,  740 
Protestant,  and  28  Jewish,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  200,000 

*Sm  Report  on  Nattonal  gducation  In  Europe,  Part  I,  Germany. 
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pupils.  Every  parish  must  provide  in  winter,  in  the  primnry  fcIooI- 
bouse,  for  a  class  of  girls  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  other  home-work, 
for  one  hour  after  the  boys  are  dismissed.  An  evening  class  is  main- 
tained twice  a  week,  for  young  persons  (whose  attendance  is  optional,) 
who  have  lefl  school,  for  further  instruction  in  penmanship,  letter 
writing,  and  the  elements  of  natural  history,  and  the  industries  of 
the  locality.* 

II.  Secondary  Schools, — ^including  28  burgher  schools,  (superior 
primary  schools,)  with  2,154  pupils;  5  high  schools  for  girls,  with 
280  pupils ;  3  pedagogiums,  with  382  pupils  in  a  course  of  6  years  ; 
8  lyceums,  with  2,108  pupils  in  a  course  of  9  years ;  and  5  gymna- 
siums, with  652  pupils  in  a  course  of  8  years. 

III.  Superior  Schools,  or  Universities^  viz :  One  at  Heidelberg, 
founded  in  1386,  with  a  faculty  of  theology,  philosophy  and  philology', 
medicine,  and  law,  and  an  aggregate  of  752  students ;  1  at  Freiburg, 
founded  in  1454,  with  a  faculty  of  Catholic  theology,  law,  medicine, 
and  philosophy,  and  an  aggregate  of  356  students ;  1  Catholic  arehi- 
episcopal  seminary,  with  35  students. 

IV.  Special  and  Professional  Schools,  viz :  3  primary  normal 
schools,  with  170  pupils ;  3  superior  normal  schools,  (connected  witli 
the  pedagogiums,)  with  50  pupils ;  2  agricidtural  schools,  with  80 
pupils ;  1  veterinary  school,  with  10  pupils ;  2  military  schools,  (one 
a  review  school  for  staff  officers,)  with  60  pupils ;  1  normal  school 
for  gymnastics,  with  35  pupils  ;  1  school  of  the  fine  arts,  with  35 
pupils ;  41  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  with  4,803  pupils ;  1  poly- 
technic school,  with  six  sections,  (1  for  mechanics,  1  for  engineers, 
1  for  builders,  1  for  foresters,  1  for  chemists,  1  for  constructors  of 
machines,  1  for  post  office  and  other  public  service,)  and  589  pupils ; 
1  watchmaking  school,  with  80  pupils ;  3  straw-plaiting  schools, 
with  120  pupils ;  1  workmen's  society  industrial  school,  with  80 
pupils ;  1  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  with  30  pupils ;  1  institution 
for  the  blind,  with  25  pupils. 

V.  Associations  for  the  Advancement  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts. — Under  this  head  there  are :  1  museum  of  natural  history; 
1  gallery  of  paintings  and  statuary ;  5  public  libraries,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  200,000  volumes,  &c.,  &c. 

,  -_----  .  ,  , 

*  By  the  lair  of  1864,  the  primary  schools  are  divided  Into  elementary  and  superior ;  the  ele- 
mentary are  confined  to  the  rural  districts  irhieh  can  maintain  only  one  teacher,  and  the  mini- 
mum instruction  fixed  hy  lav ,  the  superior  primary  schools  are  taught  by  two  or  more  teachers, 
each  of  whom  must  give  thirty-two  lessons  a  week.  When  a  school  exceeds  sixty  pupils,  there 
must  be  three  classes.  The  schools  are  to  become  less  denominational,  and  each  commune  can 
elect  its  own  committee,  one  of  whom  must  be  the  teacher,  and  in  the  larger  communes,  a 
phy^ian,  as  xrell  as  the  pastor. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  INSTRUCTION. 
Out  of  the  many  excellent  institutions  for  special  instruction  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  we  select  for  particular  description,  two 
which  have  attained  great  reputation.* 

POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  AT  CARLSRUHB. 

The  Polytechnic  School  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  is  located  at 
Carlsruhc,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  a  city  of  25,000  inhabitants  in  1860.  The 
germ  existed  in  a  school  of  engineering  founded  in  1814,  ivhich  was  expanded 
into  a  large  scientific  school  in  1825,  by  Prof.  Winter,  under  the  encouragement 
and  aid  of  the  Grand  Duke  Louis,  receiving  a  building,  and  a  forest  school  in 
1832,  and  a  chemical,  a  machine  construction,  and  a  commercial  department  in 
1836,  and  then  attained,  by  steady  growth,  the  proportions  of  the  most  complete 
polytechnic  school  in  Germany.  Without  laige  or  diversified  industries  in  the 
city  of  its  location,  and  with  several  competing  institutions  of  the  same  charac- 
ter in  close  proximity,  (Stuttgart,  Darmstadt,  and  lately  Zurich,)  the  number 
of  scholars  has  steadily  increased,  and  its  range  of  instruction  has  kept  yttcfi 
with  the  demands  of  the  age,  because  its  managers  have  been  successful  in  ob- 
taining and  retaining  an  able  corps  of  professors,  and  have  provided  them  with 
soitablc  class-rooms,  lecture-halls,  laboratories,  workshops,  and  aH  the  material 
aids  of  technical  instruction. 

ORGANIZATION. 

This  establishment  is  a  kind  of  technical  university,  which,  in  addition  to 
scientific  studies  of  a  high  order,  comprises  in  its  organization  several  special 
divisions.  The  first  of  these  is  devoted  not  merely  to  mathematical  science,  as 
its  name  would  seem  to  indicate,  but  also  to  the  general  scientific  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  other  technical  divisions,  and  which  the  pupils  may  acquire  by 
following  the  particular  courses  relating  to  those  sciences.  This  institution  was 
the  first  of  its  class  to  introduce  the  system  of  independent  schools,  or  divisions 
in  the  several  great  departments  of  industry,  fotmdcd  on  a  common  scientific 
basis. 

The  technical  divisions,  or  schools,  are : 

Engineers,  -  -  -  - 

Architects    }  Guilders, 
Architects,  ^  ^^j^itects, 

Foresters,      -  -  -  - 

Chemists,  .  -  -  - 

Constructors  of  machines,    - 
Commerce,  -  .  -  . 

Posts,  ...  - 

• 

The  only  qualification  for  admission  is  that  the  candiaate  shall  possess  the 
requisite  instruction  to  enable  him  to  follow  one  of  the  divisions.  There  is  no 
absolutely  compulsory  series  of  study ;  the  examinations  alone  impose  on  the 
pupils  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  necessary  instruction,  and  thus  indicate  to 
them  the  courses  which  are  indispensable. 

*CQai]dled  from  Programmes  of  Instituttons,  Report  of  Freneh  Commlsdon,  and  Report  of 
HunboTgh  CommittM,  and  memoranda  of  a  rUit. 
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Mathematical  Division. 

The  studies  of  this  diyision  extend  over  two  years.  For  admission  to  the  first 
year's  course  the  candidate  must  be  abov%  17  years  of  age,  and  must  prove  that 
he  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  elementary  mathematics,  and  can  treat  of  a 
given  subject  in  the  German  language.  A  candidate  may  enter  the  second  year's 
course  at  once  on  showing  that  he  knows  the  subjects  taught  in  the  first  year, 
and  that  he  is  18  years  of  age.    The  following  is  the  prognunme  of  studies: 

Hoars. 
First  Year:  

Differential  and  integral  calculus,         -           -  -           -      5 

Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  -            -  -           -            2 

Analytical  geometry  of  two  dimensions,          -  -            -2 

Descriptive  geometry,           -            •            -  -            -            $ 

Elements  of  mechanics,             -           -           -  -           -      5 

Experimental  physics,          .           .           -  -           -           4 

(And  one  hour  of  repetition.) 

German  language,         -           -           -           -  -           -      2 

French  language,     ......  3 

Free-hand  drawing,        -           -           -           -  -           -      2 

Modeling,     -           -           -           --  -            -           4 

Second  Year: 

Differential  and  integral  calculus,         -           -           -           -  4 

Analytical  geometij  of  three  dimensions,  •           -          *  -  2 

Analytical  mechanics,    -           -           -           -           -           -  5 

Descriptive  geometry,           -           -            -            -            -  •  4 

Technical  drawing,  (summer,)  -           -           -           -           -  4 

Practical  geometry,  ------  4 

Higher  physics,  (wnter,)           -           -           -           -           -  3 

Physical  experiments,  (summer,)    -            -           -            -  6 

General  chemistry,  (course  of  the  chemical  division,)  -           -  4 
Mineralogy  and  geology,     -           -           -           -           <-dto4 

German  literatttre,         -           -           -           -           -           -  2 

French  language,      ------  3 

English  language,          -            -            -            -            -           -  3 

Free-hand  drawmg,  ------  4 

Modeling,  .......4 

Division  of  Engineers. 

This  division  prepares  for  all  the  branches  of  the  profession,  military  engineer- 
ing excepted. 

To  be  admitted,  the  candidate  must  possess  the  knowledge  acquired  in  a  gym- 
nasium or  lyceum  as  far  as  the  second  class,  and  that  of  the  two  years'  mathe- 
matics of  the  preceding  school  In  the  absence  of  certificates,  the  candidate 
must  pass  an  examination. 

The  studies  occupy  two  years,  according  to  the  following  programme ; 

Hoon. 
First  Year:  — 

Calculation  of  variations,  (winter,)      -  '•  -  -      2 

Surveying,    -------2 

Method  of  least  squares,  -  -  -  -  •      1 

Applied  mechanics,  --....  3 

Technological  chemistry,  -  -  -  -  -      3 

Hoads,  hydraulic  constructions,  (with  three  afternoons  of  ex- 
periments,)     -  -  -  -  -  -  -5 

Construction  of  machines,   -  -  -  -  -  12 

German  literature,         -  -  -  -  -  -      1 
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Hoon. 
Ancient  and  medieval  literatnre,     ....  5 

Practical  construction  in  wood  and  stone,        -  -  4  to  6 

Free-band  and  landscape  drawing,  ....  4 

English  langaage,  -  -  -  -  .  -      3 

Second  Year: 

Bridges  and  roads,   ......  6 

Construction  of  railways,  -  -  -  -  -2 

Exercises  in  practical  building  every  afternoon  in  winter,  and 
both  momine  and  afternoon  in  summer,       ... 
Construction  of  machines,  .....  6 

Questions  in  mathematical-  physics,  (summer,)  •  -      2 

Popular  law,  ......  2 

German  literature,         -  -  •  -  •  .5 

Ancient  and  mediaeval  history,        ....  5 

Free-hand  and  landscape  drawing,        -  .  -  -      4 

Third  Year: 

This  course,  which  is  one  of  six  months  only,  is  intended  for  engineers  who 

intend  to  practice  in  the  Grand  Duchy.    They  have  to  familiarize  themselves 

with  the  regulations  and  usages  as  to  contracts  for  public  works,  as  well  as  to 

price  currents  (two  hours  per  week.) 

Houn. 

Drawing  up  of  projects,  specifications,  etCunates,        -  -      8 

Higher  arcnitecture, ......  3 

The  pupils  arc  taken  out  for  excursions  to  building  yards  and  works  in  course 
of  execution ;  in  this  case  the  lessons  are  interrupted. 

Division  of  Builders, 

This  division  is  subdivided  into  two  .parts ;  the  lower  section  is  intended  to 
train  builders,  (werkmeister,)  capable  of  projecting  and  executing  all  ordinary 
buildings  for  dwellings  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  higher  division  is 
meant  to  train  architects  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  and  those  who  pass 
through  it  are  expected  to  improve  themselves  subsequently  by  traveling  to  study 
the  more  remarkable  creations  of  their  art 

This  division  requires  four  years'  study.;  the  qualifications  for  admission  are 
the  same  as  for  the  engineering  division,  except  that  only  the  first  year's  course 
of  the  mathematical  division  is  necessary. 


First  Year: 

General  and  inorganic  chemistry,  (< 
1st  division,)       ... 
Mineralogy  and  geology. 
Building  materi^s, 
Descriptive  geometry,  - 
Statics  of  buildings, 
Architectural  drawing  from  copies. 
Drawing  of  plans, ... 
Landscapes,      ... 
Drawing  of  ornaments,     - 
Modeling  in  plaster,     - 
Building  arcnes  in  th«  yiird, 
Modeling  in  wood, 
Ancient  and  mediaeval  histoiy,     • 
German  literature, 
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Hoars  in 
Winter. 


f 


Second  Year. 

Knowledge  of  machines,   -           -  -           -      6 

Bridges  and  roads,       -            -  -            -            5 

Technical  architecture,      -            -  -            -      4 

Elementary  studies  of  projects,  -            -            2 
Architectural  drawing  from  models  and  copies, 

projects,         -            -            -r  -            -            4 

Projects  of  dwelling  houses,          -  -            -      4 

landscape  drawing,      -            -  -            -            4 

Drawing  ornaments  from  copies,  -  -            -      4 

Modeling  in  plaster,     -           -  -            -            4 

Building  arcnes  in  the  yard,          -  -           -      - 

Modeling  in  wood,        -           -  -            -           ,4 

Ancient  and  mediaeval  history,     -  -           -      - 
Literature,        ------ 

Third  Year  : 

Technical  course  of  architecture,  2d  part, 
Higher  art  of  building,  -  -  - 

History  of  ancient  ardiitecture,    -  -  - 

Plans  of  dwelling  houses,        ... 
Graphic  studies  on  the  more  remarkable  orders  and 

edifices,  -  -  -  -  .         - 

Aerial  perspective,  .  .  -  - 

Drawing  ornaments  from  models  and  nature, 
l>rawing  of  figures,  -  -  -  - 

Free-hand  drawing,      .  -  -  - 

Modeling  from  models,      -  -  -  - 

Ancient  and  mediaeval  histoiy,  .  .  _ 

German  literature,  -  -  -  -  -      - 

Fourth  Year: 

Popular  law,     -----  2 

Higher  art  of  building,      -            -            -  -      3 

History  of  mediaeval  and  modem  architecture,  2 

Projects  of  great  public  buildings,            -  -      6 

Study  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  and 

copying  of  the  principal  monuments,    -  -      2 

Perspective  views  in  water  colors,        -            -  2 

Drawing  of  ornaments,     -            -            -  -      2 
Figure  drawing  from  plaster  mt)dels  and  nature,        4 

Free-hand  drawing,            -            -            -  -      4 

Modeling  from  nature  or  fancy,           -            -  5 

Ancient  and  mediaeval  history,      -            -  -      - 

German  literature,        -           .           -           -  - 
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The  mornings  left  free  are  devoted  to  graphic  studies,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  there  is  a  competition  for  the  fourth  class.  A  gold  medal  is  given 
for  the  best  project. 

In  these  programmes  for  the  architectural  division,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  mathematical  instruction  with  regard  to  the  stability  of 
buildings,  the  strength  of  materials,  &c.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  the  utility  of  the  high  mathematics  and  mechanical  analysis  required  for  ad- 
mission into  this  division,  the  first  two  years  of  which  are  intended  to  form 
builders  and  overseers  of  works.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  require  less  of 
the  higher  mathematics  and  more  of  the  applications  of  the  principles  of  science 
to  the  art  Of  building.  The  practice  of  exercising  the  pupils  of  this  division  in 
the  actual  construction  of  various  arches  appears  to  be  excellent.    But  as  this 
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can  only  be  done  with  bricks,  it  should  not  set  aside  that  of  making  vaults  and 
other  constructions  in  plaster  on  a  reduced  scale,  which  oblige  the  pupils  to  trace 
all  the  panels  and  completely  realize  the  different  parts. 

After  the  first  t^'O  years'  studies,  the  pupils  who  hare  no  higher  ambition 
than  to  become  builders  or  OTerseers  of  works  have  acquired  sufficient  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  instruction. 

Division  of  Foresters. 

The  instruction  of  this  division  consists  of:  1.  A  preparatory  course;  2. 
Two  years'  studies.  To  enter  the  preparatory  course,  the  qualification  required 
is  proficiency  in  the  subjects  taught  in  a  lyceum  as  far  as  the  second  class,  or 
else  in  all  the  classes  of  a  gymnasium.    The  following  is  the  programme : 

fiLcnm* 
Prepcaratory  Course:  

.  Arithmetic  and  algebra,            «           -           -           -           -  8 

Plane  and  solid  geometry,   •           «           •           -           -  8 
Experimental  physics,   -           -           -           -     .      -           .4 

General  and  special  botany,             -           -           -           -  4 

Zoolo^,             ----.--  8 

Botanical  excursions  and  observations  once  a  week  in  simmier. 

History  of  German  literature,  -           -           -           -           -  2 

Popular  law,             ------  2 

Rudiments  of  forest  science,      -           -           -           -           -  2 

Practical  instruction  in  forest  questions  and  in  the  accounts  of 

forest  administration,             -           -           -           -           -  * 

First  Year: 

General  arithmetic  and  algebra,       -  **        -           -           -  2 

Plane  polygonometry,  spherical  trigonometiy,  -           -           -  2 

Mathematical  forest  exercises,          .           .           .          ^  4 

General  chemistry,         ------  4 

Mineralognr,  (winter,)           -           -           -           -           .  3 

Geology,  (summer,)       -           -           -           -           -           -  4 

Practical  mineralogy,           -----  2 

Gieneral  botany,  anatomy,  chemistry,  physiology,  geog^phy, 
(winter,)    -------4 

Climate,  meteorology,  knowledge  of  soils,       -           -           -  8 

Natural  history  of  timber  trees,       .           -           .           -  2 

Forest  management,  (winter,)  -           -           -           -           -  9 

Porest  dues,  -------2 

Practical  geometry,        -           -           -           -           -           -  4 

Excursions  and  explanations  in  the  forest,  -           -           -  - 

Botanical  excursions,    -            -           -           -           -           -  - 

Second  Year: 

Solution  of  problems,          .           -           ,           -           .  2 

Agricultural  chemistry,              -           -            -           -  -      2 

Administrative  science,  political  and  financial  economy,    -  2 

Roads  and  hydraulic  constructions,  (elements,)           -  -      2 

*         Guarding  and  protecting  of  forests,            -           -           -  2 

State  of  forest  science,  -           -           -           -           -  -      2 

Working  and  valuations  after  rational  methods,    -           -  4 
Valuation  of  the  soil  and  produce  of  the  forest  as  the  basis  of 

their  real  worth,    -   .        -           -           -           -           -  2 

Notions  on  the  chase,    -           -           -           -           -  -      2 

Forest  administration,          -           -           ...  2 
Forest  police,     -           -           -           -           -           .-3 

Forest  taws  and  those  of  the  chase,  -           -           -           -  2 

Excursions  and  journeys  with  applications. 


I 
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Dvmsion  of  ChemisU. 

This  division  is  especially  devoted  to  young  men  who  purpose  following  careers 
in  which  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  natural  history  may  he  useful, 
whether  they  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  chemistry  or  to  engage  in  mining 
or  metallurgical  works.  Admission  is  free  to  all  who  possess  the  instruction 
necessary  for  following  the  courses,  and  are  full  17  years  of  age.  The  suhjects 
taught  are  summarily  stated  in  the  following  programme : 


General  chemistry,  1st  course,  inorganic  part,  (winter  term,)  • 

Organic  chemistry,  (summer  term,) 

Creneral  chemistry,  2d  eouie,  history  and  philosophy  of  chem- 
istry, (one  year,)  ------ 

Repetition  of  chemistry,  (winter,)         -  .  .  . 

Ckmference  on  chemical  analysis,  (summer,) 

Art  of  assaying  metals,  -  -  -  -  - 

Manipulations  m  the  laboratory,     -  .  -  - 

Qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  -  .  -  - 

Agrioultural  chemistry,  (winter,)    -  -  -  - 

Chemical  technology,  organic  and  inoi^ganic,  various  manu- 
factures, (one  year,)  -  -  -  -  . 

Metfdiuigy,  (one  year^)  --.... 

Experimental  physics,  ..... 

Bepetitions  of  physics,  -  -  •  -  -      .     - 

Higher  physics,         ---.-. 

Botany  and  geology,      ---... 

Mineralogy,  (winter,)  -  -  -  -  . 

Physical  geographv,  (summer,)  .... 

Knowledge  of  useful  minerals,  (winter,)     ... 

Practical  mineralogy,  excursions,  &c.,  (summer,) 

Crystallography,  (winter,)    -  -  -  -  - 


Hoon. 
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This  very,  extensive  curriculum  constitutes  a  series  of  courses  which  may  he 
followed,  not  only  by  the  pupils  more  especially  destined  for  the  chemical  arts, 
but  also  for  those  of  the  other  divisions.  To  take  part  in  the  chemical  manipu- 
lations, the  pupils  pay  44  florins  a  year,  and  are  supplied  with  all  the  needful 
re-agents. 

Division  of  Constructors  of  Machines, 

The  qualification  for  admission  is  the  instruction  acquired  by  a  pupil  during 
the  first  year  of  the  mathematical  division.  The  whole  course  takes  two  years. 
The  number  of  hours  per  Week  devoted  to  each  subject  is  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing progran^me : 

First  Year: 


Hoon. 


On  machines,     .... 
Construction  of  machines,    - 
Arran^ments  of  machines, 
£xpermiental  physics. 
Applied  mechanics,        ... 
Practical  geometry,  -  -  - 

Mechanical  technology,  -  -  - 

Chemical  technology. 
Metallurgy,        -  .  »  - 

Knowledge  of  useful  minerals, 
Boads  and  hydrauli<&  constructions, 
!]^ree-hand  drawing,  -  -  - 

Ancient  and  mediseVal  history,  - 
Practice  in  workshops  firom  4  to  6  p.  m., 
German  and  French  literattire,  - 
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Second  Year: 

On  machines,  ... 

Construction  of  machines, 

Putting  Up  machines, 

Mechanical  technology,  - 

Select  questions  of  mathematical  physics. 

Higher  physics>  -  -  -  - 

General  chemistry,   -  -  - 

Id.      repetitions,  (winter,)    - 
Road  and  nydraulic  constructions,' 
Railways,  (summer,)     ... 
Chemical  technology, 
Metallurgy,        -  -  .  - 

Ancient  and  mediasyal  history, 
German  literature,         ... 
Free-hand  drawing  -  -  - 

English  language,  ... 

Practice  in  workshops  from  4  to  6  p.  ra.. 


Hours. 

6 
4 
6 
2 
2 
6 
4 
2 
6 
2 


4 
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Commercial  Division, 

The  qualification  for  admission  to  this  division  is  the  instruction  that  can  be 
acquired  in  an  upper  middle  class  school.  The  instruction  is  given  according  to 
the  follo>ving  programme : 

Bbors. 
On  commerce,    ..---.-5 

Book-keeping,  --.--.  2 

Commercial  correspondence,     -  -  -  -  -      3 

Commercial  arithmetic,        ...  -  -  3 

Knowledge  of  merchandise,      -  -  -  -  -      3 

Commercial  geography,        .  ...  -  3 

Commercial  history,       -  -  -  -  -  -      1 

( German,         ....  -  4 

Language.  <  French,    -  -  -  -  -  -      4 

( English,         .....  3 

Calligraphy,  --.----2 
Drawing,      ...---.2 


Post  Office  Division. 

The  qualification  for  admission  is  the  degree  of  instruction  acquired  on  leaving 
the  upper  class  of  a  gymnasium  or  the  higher  division  of  the  fifth  in  a  lyceum. 
Two  years  are  required  to  complete  the  courses  which  are  arranged  as  follows : 

Hours. 
FirwtYtar:  

Arithmetic,        *  -  -  -  •  -  -3 

Mechanics,    -.--.--3 
Experimental  physics,  -  -  -  -  -  -      4 

French  language,      -...-- 

German  la^gu^g^, 

Calligraphy,  -  -  -  -  -  -  .         - 


Second  Year: 

Political  arithmetic,       .... 
Geography,   -  -  -  -  - 

General  notions  of  political  economy,  (summer,) 
Popular  law,  -  .  .  -  - 

Commercial  law,  -  -  - 

Application  of  mechanics  to  conveyance,    - 
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Hoon. 
Ancient  and  mediieval  histoiy,  -  •  -  -  -      5 

German  literature,    ------  2 

French  language,  -  -  -  -  •  -      3 

French  literatnrei     ------  a 

English  language,  -  -  -  -  -  -      3 

Calligraphy,  -------2 

Management. 

The  committee  of  management  consists  of  a  director,  two  councillors,  the 
librarian,  the  secretary,  and  an  accountant.  The  staff  of  teachers,  professors, 
assistant  professors,  and  masters  is  arranged  as  follows : 

Mathematics,      -  -  -  -  . 

Natural  sciences,       .... 

Architecture  and  building. 

Bridges  and  roads,    -  -  -  • 

Knowled^  of  machines. 

Forest  sciences,         -  -  .  . 

Commerce,         -  -  -  -  . 


General  courses,  (languages  and  literature,)     • 
Sculpture,     -  -  -  -  - 

Calligraphy,       ----- 
Workshops,  -  -  -  -  - 

The  professors  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  government.  The  director  is 
elected  for  one  year,  by  the  heads  of  the  several  divisions. 

The  students  arc  classified  as  regular  or  irregular.  The  latter  are  persons  of 
ripe  age,  and  generally  graduates  of  other  technical  schools,  and  attend  only 
special  courses  of  lectures,  by  permission.  The 'regular  students  must  be  mem- 
bers of  some  particular  division,  and  pay  an  admission  fee  of  S3.00,  and  an  annual 
tuition  of  66  Rhenish  florins.  The  tuition  covers  more  than  half  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  institution.     The  rest  is  paid  by  the  government. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  is  strict,  and  the  head  of  each  department  is 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  his  pupils. 

The  number  of  pupils,  regular  and  irregular,  in  1861,  was  826,  and  the  age 
ranges  from  18  to  22  years. 

Buildings  and  Material  Equipments. 

The  building,  laboratories,  and  collections  for  illustrating  the  studies  of  the 
several  divisions,  are  among  the  best  in  Europe.  The  main  building  is  406  feet 
(Bavarian)  long,  and  42  feet  deep,  with  wings  100  feet  long,  by  40,  in  the  rear. 
The  laboratory  of  the  chemical  department  is  in  a  separate  structure,  (220  feet 
long,  by  50  deep,)  and  will  accommodate  100  students  at  their  manipulations, 
with  separate  rooms  for  distillation,  and  other  processes.  There  is  a  separate 
building,  of  the  same  size,  for  the  lectures,  models  and  designs  for  machines,  in 
which  the  collections  are  very  lai^  and  complete.  The  workshops,  three  in 
number,  are  not  large,  and  the  only  one  appropriated  to  students  is  not  largely 
resorted  to.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  was  about  $250,000.  The  collections 
and  instruments,  for  illustration  in  each  division,  are  large  and  admirably  selected, 
or  constnicted  on  the  premises  for  use^ 
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TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

The  object  of  the  trade  schools  { gewerbe  xhulenf)  of  Baden,  as  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  law,  is  "  to  afford  to  young  persons  who  propose  to  follow  a  trade, 
or  mechanic  art,  wliich  requires  no  high  grade  of  technical  or  scientific  training, 
and  who  haT»  already  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  its  rudiments,  such 
knowledge  and  skill  as  will  make  them  capable  of  an  intelligent  pursuit  of  it" 

The  schools  are  open  to  apprentices,  or  tliose  about  to  become  apprentices, 
above  the  ago  of  fourteen ;  to  journeymen,  of  good  character,  possessing  suffi- 
cient preparatory  knowledge,  and  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  attend  any  single 
course. 

Attendance  upon  them  was,  until  recently,  obligatory  upon  all  apprentices, 
but  the  regulation  was  found  to  bring  in  pupils  who  felt  no  interest  in  the  studies, 
and  did  not  profit  by  the  instruction,  but  disturbed  those  who  were  studious. 

There  were  4,920  pupils  in  all  the  schools,  (forty-one  in  1868,)  of  which  about 
500  were  journeymen,  and  800  pupils  not  yet  connected  with  any  trade. 

The  number  of  professors  was,  in  1862,  thirty-four,  with  thirty-six  assistants, 
and  the  total  of  their  salaries  was  30,533  florins  of  the  Rhine.  The  expenses  are 
defrayed  in  part  by  the  state,  in  part  by  the  parishes,  and  a  small  tuition  fee  is 
charged,  which  may  be  remitted,  in  case  of  inability  to  pay. 

The  school  is  held,  during  the  winter,  from  seven  to  ten  in  the  morning;  during 
the  summer,  from  six  to  nine,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  Sundays.  The  whole 
course  lasts  three  years,  and  is  preceded  by  a  preparatory  course.  Pupils  are  not 
obliged  to  pursue  those  studies  which  have  no  ref^nce  to  their  futnre  occupation. 

The  best  of  these  "schools,  although  not  the  one  numbering  the  most  pupils,  is 
that  at  Baden-Baden.    Its  curriculum,  which  we  take  as  an  example,  is  as  follows : 

TRADE  SCHOOL  AT  BADEN. 

Commercial  eowne,  1st  class,  (I  hour  per  week,)  keeping  accounts,  drawing  up 
bills,  letters  of  credit,  bills  of  exchange,  notes,  receipts,  &c. ;  2d  class,  (1  hour,) 
certificates,  forms  conferring  powers  of  attorney  {formula  de  pleina  pouvoirSf)  ad- 
Tcrtisements,  letters  of  credit,  &c. ;  3d  class,  (1  hour,)  bills  of  exchange,  princi- 

J)al  documents  made  valid  by  the  mere  signature  of  the  individual  putting  them 
brth,  (principaux  actea  sous  sehtg  privS,)  petitions  to  the  government,  commercial 
letters,  &c. 

Course  of  arithmetic^  1st  class,  (2  honrs,^  simple  fractions  and  decimals,  com- 
parison of  the  weights  and  measures  used  m  France  and  Baden,  proportions,  rule 
of  three;  2d  class,  (1  hour,)  review  of  what  was  taught  the  first  class,  rules  of 
interest,  alligation,  partnership,  extraction  of  square  root;  3d  class,  (1  hour,) 
equations  of  the  first  degree  and  several  unknown  quantities,  continuation  of  the 
rules  of  partnership  and  of  interest,  extraction  of  cube  root. 

Course  of  ([eomary^  1st  class,  (1  hour,)  triangles,  squares,  and  polygonal  figures ; 
2d  class,  (I  hour,)  mensuration  of  surfaces;  3d  class,  (I  hour,)  mensuration  of 
the  volume  and  weight  of  regular  bodies. 

Course  of  industrial  economy,  2d  class,  (1  hour,)  connections  between  workman 
and  employer;  3d  class,  (1  hour,}  connections  bet^veen  employer,  master  work^ 
man,  and  workman. 

Course  of  book-keeping,  3d  class,  (1  hour,)  drawing  up  of  inventories,  transac- 
tion of  fictitious  business.  ' 

Course  of  natural  history  and  mechanics,  2d  class,  (I  hour,)  considerations  upon 
the  general  qualities  of  bodies,  centres  of  gravity,  stability,  parallelogram  of 
forces;  3d  class,  (1  hour,)  hydraulic  press,  pumps  of  various  kinds,  heat,  and 
magn^sm. 

Course  of  geometrical  drawing,  includes  a  course  of  free-hand  drawing  and 
modeling. 
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Course  of  free-hand  drawing,  1st  class,  (I  hour,)  regular  plane  figures ;  2d  class, 
(I  hour,)  regular  solids ;  3d  class,  (3  hours,)  machines,  plans,  subjects,  &c. 
Course  of  modeling,  the  3  classes,  (4  hours,)  turning,  metal  and  wood  work. 

To  the  practical  course  are  assigned  five  workshops,  in  which  the  pupils  work 
from  half  past  seven  to  nine.    The  number  of  pupils  in  this  scliool  is  200. 

The  other  leading  trade  schools  are  at  Constance,  233  pupils ;  Freiburg,  361 ; 
Carlsruhe,  304 ;  Pforzheim,  483 ;  Heidelberg,  424 ;  and  Mannheim,  282. 

SCHOOL  FOR  WATCH  AKD   CLOCKXAXING  AT  FUBTWANGEN. 

Since  the  sixteenth  ccntuiy  the  manufacture  of  clocks  has  been  one  of  the 
staple  trades  of  this  part  of  €rermany ;  and  in  1847  it  is  estimated  that  there 
were  more  than  4,000  persons  employed  in  watchmaking.  In  the  year  1849  a 
special  school  for  this  branch  of  industry  was  established,  and  the  place  selected 
for  its  seat  was  Furtwangen,  in  the  canton  of  Freiburg,  the  old  centre  of  the 
dock  manufacture  in  the  Black  Forest 

This  school  now  comprises :  1.  A  general  trade  school  {Gewerbeschule)  teach- 
ing more  especially  every  thmg  connected  with  dockmaking.  2.  A  purely  prac- 
tical school,  with  workshops  for  improving  workmen  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  art,  and  provided  with  everything  required  for  promoting  the  progress  of 
horological  manufactures  in  Baden  generally. 

Industrial  School. — The  instruction  given  here  consists  of  three  courses,  each 
occupying  a  year.  The  classes  are  always  hold  in  the  morning,  beginning  at  aix. 
o'dock  in  winter,  and  at  five  in  summer,  and  vary  from  seven  hours  to  fifteca 
a^d  a  half  hours  per  week  for  each  dass  of  pupils.  Moreover,  sedng  the  gen- 
eral importance  of  free-hand  drawing,  three  hours  are  devoted  to  it  every  Sunday 
for  apprentices  and  workmen.  The  dockmaking  school  even  supplies  pupils  of 
insuffident  means  with  all  the  necessary  material. 

For  children  of  either  sex,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  there  are 
three  courses  of  drawing.  Instruction  in  modeling  is  given  to  joiners,  sculptors, 
and  painters,  if  they  desire  it  Besides,  pupils  are  also  taught  moulding,  the  art 
of  casting,  of  taking  impressions  on  various  materials,  gilding  on  wood  and 
stone,  burnishing,  varnishing,  polishing,  copper  plate  printing,  &c. 

In  1861  this  school  had  49  pupils  and  seven  free  auditors. 

There  are :    1 .  A  principal  professor  of  special  drawing,  of  mechanics,  of  the 

knowledge  of  machines,  of  applied  physics  and  chemistry.    2.  A  professor  of 

free-hand  drawing,  of  ornaments,  modeling,  and  decoration.    3.  An  assistant 

master  for  German,  arithmetic,  geometry,  geometrical  constructions,  and  com- 

'  merdal  accounts. 

The  instruction  is  thus  distributed  among  the  three  classes : 

Honn. 
First  Class:  '  

Arithmetic  and  plane  geometry,  -  -  -  -      3 

German  language, -  2 

Grcomctrical  constructions ;  drawing  applied  to  dockmaking,  2  to  3 
Free-hand  drawing,  -  -  -  -  -  -1103 

Second  Class: 

Arithmetic  and  geometry,  surfaces,  volumes,  curves,  ftc.,  -    2  to  3 
German,  contracts,  commercial  correspondence,  •  '•2 

Book-keeping,  ----..  i. 

Applied  mechanics  and  physics,  power  and  work,  centre  of 
gravity,  the  pendulum,  simple  madiines,  lever,  wedge, 
screw,  pulley,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -2^ 
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novas. 
Motions  of  clockwork,  generalities  on  the  measure  of  time, 

constituent  parts,  and  their  relations,  -  -  -      1 

Drawing  geometrical  constmctions,  penetrations,  cunrea  for 

the  teeth  of  wheels,  tools,      -  -  -  -  2  to  3^ 

Free-hand  drawing  with  the  pencil,  shading,  -  -    1  to  3 

Tkird  Class  : 

Arithmetic  and  mechanics,  problems  in  clockwork,  transfor- 
mation of  movements,      -  -  -  -  -lto2 
Motions  of  clockwork,  calculation  of  wheels,  the  difierent 

kinds  of  clocks,  the  best  escapements,  tools,  and  machines,  -      2 
Applied  physics,  especially  with  relation  to  clockwork,      -  1^ 

Special  drawing  for  clockwork,  -  -  -  -  -      4 

Free-hand  drawing,  shading,  -  -  -  -  1^ 

Workshops  Jbr  Improoement. — ^There  are  at  present  three  of  these  workshops, 
two  for  watches  and  one  for  clocks. 

The  first  watch  workshop  admits  young  men  who  intend  to  follow  the  trade, 
and  gives  them  all  the  means  of  becoming  expert  workmen.  The  second  shop 
is  a  continuation  of  the  first,  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  a  young  man  has  acquired 
in  the  first  sufficient  skill  to  take  part  in  the  manufiicture  of  watches,  he  is  at 
liberty  either  to  enter  any  private  manufactory  or  to  pass  into  the  second  shop, 
where  he  continues  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  professor,  at  the  same 
time  receiving  wages.  Skilful  watchmakers  «ce  also  received  in  this  second  shop 
to  work  by  the  piece.  Both  these  shops  are  under  the  same  roof  as  the  school. 
The  workshop  for  clocks  is,  on  the  contraiy,  oiling  to  want  of  room,  in  the  resi- 
dence of  the  professor,  and  as  he  keeps  a  workshop  of  his  own  for  clocks,  the 
organization  is  analogous  to  the  one  we  have  described  for  watches.  Every 
pnpil  has  a  place  to  himself  like  a  workman ;  the  tools  are  exaetly  the .  same  as 
in  a  complete  watch  and  clock  manufactory,  oiganized  according  to  the  best  and 
most  recent  processes,  and  on  the  system  of  division  of  labor. 

The  workshops  are  never  closed  for  want  of  work ;  but  there  are  holidays  at 
Efistcr,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  in  Carnival  time,  just  the  same  as  in 
tlie  other  manufactories  of  the  Black  Forest.  The  working  hours  are,  in  accord- 
anco  with  the  general  usages  of  the  trade,  from  7  to  11.30  a.  m.,  and  from  I  to 
7  p.  m.,  that  is  10^  hours'  work  per  day,*— 63  hours  per  week.  Of  those  who 
attend  the  trade  school,  those  in  the  first  class  have  seven  hours'  instruction,  and 
58  of  practice  in  the  workshops,  in  all  65  hours  in  winter;  those  of  the  second 
class,  12  hours  and  54  hours,  or  66  hours  in  all ;  those  of  the  third  class,  7  hours 
and  58  hours,  or  65  hours.  In  summer  the  theoretical  courses  begin  at  an  eailier 
hour,  which  prolongs  to  66  or  68  hours  the  time  employed  per  week. 

In  the  workshc^)  for  clocks  the  hours  of  work,  according  to  the  custom  preva- 
lent in  t^e  Black  Forest,  are  13  per  day.  In  the  second  shop  those  who  work 
by  the  piece  can  leave  off  at  dusk. 

There  is  no  time  fixed  for  pupils  to  remain  in  either  workshop;  their  stay  de- 
pends on  the  aptitude,  application,  and  progress  of  each  individual.  In  general 
the  appraniieeshap  does  not  exceed  three  years.  In  the  contract  signed  on  enter- 
ing, the  pupil  eagages  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  case  he  leaves  the  school  by  his 
own  deane,  or  if.  on  withdrawing  from  the  wateh  workshop^  he  leaves  the  Black 
Forest    In  all  other  eases  the  iastimction  is  gratuitous. 

Each  of  the  two  workshops  has  a  bench  for  10  pupils,  the  number  of  practical 
pupils,  therefore,  can  not  exceed  20. 
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Worksho})sfor  Watches. — The  principle  of  division  of  labor  is  adopted  in  these 
shops,  80  that,  as  soon  as  a  pupil  possesses  a  general  knowledge  of  the  trade,  he 
is  advised  to  select  the  particular  speciality  for  which  he  has  most  aptitude,  or 
which  best  meets  the  actual  wants  of  the  establishment. 

The  instruction  therefore  consists:  1.  Of  a  general  part  common  to  all  the 
pupils.  2.  Of  a  part  special  to  each  pupil,  and  which  will  render  him  perfectly 
competent  to  undertake  one  or  more  of  the  branches  forming  the  complete  manu- 
facture. 3.  Of  a  part  intended  to  form  workmen  thoroughly  versed  in  both  the 
practice  and  the  theory  of  the  art. 

The  first,  or  general  part,  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  instruction, 
and  is,  tlierefore,  of  the  utmost  importance.  While  the  pupils  are  going  through 
it  the  professor  has  ample  opportunities  of  appreciating  their  capabilities  and 
of  deciding  what  special  branch  will  best  suit  them. 

In  this  part  of  the  course  the  pupil  has  to  acquire, — dexterity  in  filing,  turn- 
ing, drilling,  polishing,  &c. ;  a  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  materials,  harden- 
ing and  annealing  of  steel,  hammer-hardening  of  brass,  &c. ;  the  power  of  mak- 
ing small  tools,  such  as  punches,  drills,  countersinks,  rimers,  screw-taps,  &c. ; 
the  use  of  the  simple  machine  tools ;  a  facility  of  producing  pieces  in  the  rough, 
a  knowledge  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  watch,  the  practice  of  drawing  watches, 
and  all  their  parts. 

The  details  of  the  practical  teaching  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  them  here.  Strict  attention  is  paid  to  the  perfection  of  the  work,  and  to 
the  exact  proportions  of  size.  The  parts  most  minutely  examined  for  the  mak- 
ing of  the  pieces  in  the  rough  are  the  lever,  escapements,  the  balances,  the  cut- 
ting and  setting  of  the  jewels  the  position  of  the  wheels,  &c.  The  instmetion 
of  the  complete  watchmaker  embraces  a  knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  divided 
labor ;  it  must  also  fiimiliarize  the  pupil  with  the  geometrical  proportions  of  the 
parts  of  a  watch,  enable  him  to  judge  of  its  movement,  to  undertake  improve- 
ments, and  even  to  devise  new  systems. 

This  instruction  is  ^vcn  by  a  professor  and  his  assistant,  both  practical  watch- 
makers. 

In  the  year  1860  there  were  13  pupils,  four  of  whom  had  completed  the  course 
at  its  close.  In  1860-61  there  were  only  11  pupils,  as  none  are  admitted  but 
those  who  display  more  than  the  average  talent. 

Workshops  for  Clocks, — The  object  of  these  is  to  improve  this  branch  of  mann- 
fisctures  in  the  Black  Forest.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  clock 
manufacture,  it  is  very  difficult  to  establish  'the  principle  of  division  of  labor  in 
this  branch ;  the  instruction  given,  therefore,  is  such  as  to  enable  every  pupil  to 
take  any  work  that  he  can  obtain  in  establishments  already  existing,  or  to  set 
up  a  workshop  of  his  own.  It  is  indispensable  that,  while  mgre  especially  culti- 
vatitig  the  branch  for  which  he  feels  most  inclined,  he  must  none  the  less  Icam 
to  make  complete  movements,  and  to  prepare  the  different  pieces  in  the  rough, 
otherwise  he  could  not  be  of  much  use  in  the  present  manufactories  of  the  Black 
Forest.  It  is  nevertheless  necessary  for  him  to  know  the  system  of  the  division 
of  labor,  and  the  use  of  the  more  expensive  and  more  perfbct  machines,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  them  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs. 

The  instruction  is  divided  into:  1.  The  general  elementary  teaching  com- 
mon to  all  the  pupils ;  2.  The  general  improvement  of  the  pupil  in  all  the 
branches,  but  ^vith  a  more  particular  study  of  that  for  which  the  pupil  is 
best  fitted. 
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The  pupil  has  to  acquire  :  Dexterity  in  filing,  drilling,  turning ;  the  knowl- 
edge of  materials,  and  manner  of  treating  them ;  the  making  of  the  different 
tools;  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  various  machines  required  in  the  manufacture 
of  clocks ;  the  knowledge  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  clock,  their  purpose,  and 
execution.  The  concluding  instruction  consists  in  teaching  how  to  make  the 
cases,  barrels,  and  wheels ;  the  moving  powers ;  the  conditions  indispensable  for 
good  working  of  the  wheels ;  the  making  of  ordinary  movements ;  striking  and 
repeating  clocks ;  finishing  with  pieces  in  the  rough.  As  there  are  always  in  the 
workshops  pupils  of  various  degrees  of  proficiency,  this  last  course  can  not  be 
divided  into  sections.     The  instruction  is  given  by  a  professor. 

The  Furt>vangen  school  has  in  all  six  professors,  one  of  whom  is  director ; 
there  are  also  two  workmen  and  one  man  servant. 

During  the  Last  year  there  were  80  pupils  : 


In  the  industrial  school  of  the  first  year,         -  -  -      29 

"  "        second  year,  -  -  11 

"  "        third  year,      -  -  -        9 

14 
-      17 


m  U.e  workshop.  j^JJSr^"' 


Fifty-four  boys,  from  8  to  14  years  of  age,  and  18  girls,  from  8  to  13,  have 
attended  the  school  for  free-hand  drawing.  The  yearly  sum  allowed  for  the 
school  by  the  government  is  at  present  10,000  florins. 

PLAITING  SCHOOLS. 
Another  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  Black  Forest  is  straw-plaiting,  and  this 
also  has  been  encouraged  by  the  opening  of  schools.  In  1851  a  school  for  girls 
was  established  at  Fnrtwangen  under  an  able  mistress,  and  in  this  school  skilful 
workers  were  trained  who  have  since  themselves  become  mistresses.  Numerous 
other  schools  for  straw-plaiting  have  been  opened  in  the  Black  Forest. 

SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AKD  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

There  is  a  school  of  agriculture  at  Hochburg,  with  21  pupils ;  of  arboriculture 
at  Carlsruhe,  for  only  eight  or  ten  weeks,  with  10  pupils ;  of  horticulture  at 
Carismhe,  with  13  pupils ;  of  grazing  and  meadow  culture  at  Carlsruhe,  with 
16  pupils. 

The  agricultural  school  at  Hochbuig  was  founded  in  1848,  on  the  national 
domain.  Its  course  of  instruction  is  ample,  with  12  lessons  a  week  in  winter,, 
and  17  in  sunmier,  and  extends  through  three  years.  The  practical  instruction 
in  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  ordinary  farm  labor ;  in  the  second,  to  the  care 
of  animals  generally ;  and  the  third  year  in  particular  to  horses.  Instruction  is 
gratuitous.  Each  pupil  receives  a  gratuity  of  $16,  and  regular  wages  for  his 
work,  amounting  the  first  year  to  $28 ;  the  second,  to  $37 ;  and  the  third,  to  $46. 
The  cost  of  board  is  about  $70  dollars  a  year. 

The  knowledge  of  agriculture  is  also  propagated  in  the  primary  schools,  the 
masters  of  which  arc  bound  to  give  lectures  on  the  subject  beyond  the  limits  of 
elementary  teaching,  properly  so  called,  especially  to  the  improvement  and  even- 
ing classes.  The  central  commission  of  agriculture  sends  competent  persons  to 
see  that  this  instruction  is  properly  given,  and  awards  prizes  to  the  masters  who 
perform  this  part  of  their  duty  with  distinguished  ability. 

For  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning  agriculture  there  is,  under  the 
direction  of  the  central  commission  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  an  agricultural  society 
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which  extends  its  action  over  the  whole  coantxy.  At  the  end  of  1862  this  sodetj 
numbered  11,934  members,  and  it  publishes  a  weekly  journal  of  agriculture 
which  has  a  circulation  of  9,000  copies. 

MILFTART  SCHOOLS. 

In  1820,  the  Grand  Duke  Louis  founded  the  School  of  Cadets  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  officers;  but  its  existing  organization  dates  only  from  1851. 
Yojaths  arc  admitted  to  this  school  frgm  15  to  18  years  of  age,  after  being  recog- 
nized as  fit  for  the  military  service,  and  having  proved  that  they  possess  the 
requisite  instruction,  which  comprises  all  that  is  taught  in  the  gymnasia  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  as  far  as  the  fourth  class  inclusively. 

The  studies  last  three  years,  and  embrace  : 

Theoretical  Course. — German  and  French  mathematics,  the  military  code,  tac- 
tics, the  military  art,  fortification,  history,  geography,  land-surveying. 

Practical  Courses. — ^Infantry  and  artillery  exercises,  manoeuvres,  and  the  use 
of  arms,  fortification,  surveying,  and  reoonnoitering. 

Gymnastics. — ^Fencing  and  sword  exercise ;  gynmastics,  riding,  swimming. 

The  number  of  cadets,  in  1867,  was  60. 

There  is  likewise  at  Carlsruhe  an  improving  school  for  superior  officers. 

gCHOOL  OF  0TMNA8TICS. 

At  Carlsruhe  there  is  a  central  school  of  gymnastioB  partly  supported  by  the 
government,  the  object  of  which  is  to  train  all  those  who  intend  to  teach  this 
branch  of  education.  Those  candidates  who  are  already  employed  in  teaching 
gymnastics  in  various  degrees  complete  their  traming  in  this  establishment;  rach 
])ersons  as  are  employed  in  assisting  the  actual  professors  of  gymnastics  axe  also 
admitted.    In  case  of  need,  assistance  is  granted  to  these  candidates. 

This  institution  is  also  in  connection  with  the  establishments  of  public  instme- 
tion  at  Carlsruhe,  and  especially  with  the  lyceum.  The  pupils  of  the  lut^nanMd 
schools  receive  their  gymnastic  lessons  there,  and  a  part  at  least  of  the  pupils 
of  other  public  schools  may  also  be  admitted. 


The  experience  of  Baden  in  reference  to  Trade  schools  is,  diat  the  attendance 
of  pupils  should  not  be  obligatory,  and  that  every  pupil  should  be  required  to 
pay  a  small  fee.  If  the  instruction  is  good  and  cheap,  those  likely  to  be  improved 
vn\l  attend,  and  if  only  a  moderate  tuition  is  required  and  paid  in  advance,  they 
will  attend  more  promptly,  regularly,  and  diligently. 
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INTBODUOnOK. 

•  Tbi  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  on  an  area  o.  29,61?  English  square 
miles  in  1864,  had  4,807,440  inhabitants,  of  whom  679  out  of  every 
1000  were  engaged  in  agricnltnre,  and  227  in  mechanical  arts  and 
conmierce,  and  the  balance  in  other  occupations. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Bavaria,  in 
1864,  amounted  to  46,720,597  florins,  of  which  902,507  florins  were 
expended  for  general  instruction  and  138,578  for  technical,  making 
a  total  of  1,041,085  by  the  two  departments  for  educational  pur- 
poses. This  amount  was  independent  of  all^  local  expenditure, 
which  raited  the  sum  to  about  4,000,000  florins. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  two 
ofBces ;  those  of  general  education  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  Ecclesiastical  AfGftirs,  and  those  of  a  special  character  by  the 
Minister  of  CSommeroe  and  Public  Works. 

1.  Primary  or  Common  SchoolSy  (  VolksBchulen,) — Of  these  there 
were  in  1868,  7,113  schools  with  8,937  teachers  and  946,275  pupils. 
Beudes  the  primary-schools  there  are  1,550  Sunday  and  holiday- 
schools,  {Sonn^nd  Feieriaguehulen^  open  one  or  two  hours  on  cer- 
tain evenings  and  on  Sundays,  completing  and  extending  the  course 
pursued  in  the  primary-schools,  with  129,128  pupils.  So  general  is 
the  attendance  on  elementary-schools,  public  and  private,  that  all 
but  eight  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  who  joined  the  army  in  1864  read 
and  wrote  well.  Besides  the  regular  primary  schools,  there  are  91 
infiint  schools,  with  6,796  pupils,  and  143  private  schools,  with  6,853 
pupils,  most  of  whom  are  in  elementary  studies.  Taking  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom,  there  is  one  primary-school  for  every  530  inhab- 
itants. 

2.  Secondary  Schools. — 95  Latin  schools  or  preparatory  gymna- 
noms,  with  8,205  pupils;  28  classical  gymnasiums,  with  3,800 
pupils ;  6  real  or  scientific  gymnasiums,  with  1,200  pnpils ;  30  pub- 
lie  high-schoola  for  girls,  with  1,200,  and  143  boardingHschooIs  for 
girls,  with  6,853  pupils. 
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3.  Superior  Schools, — 10  Ijceams,  with  university  studies,  at* 
tended  by  700  scholars,  (mostly  Catholic,  preparing  for  the  priest- 
hood;) 3  universities,  (Munich,  WUrzburg,  Erlangen,)  each  with 
four  faculties,  and  a  total  of  2,959  students  in  1867;  1  academy  of 
science,  with  cabinet  of  natural  history,  royal  library  of  800,000 
volumes,  chemical  laboratory,  (under  Baron  de  Liebig,)  which  are 
made  subservieut  to  the  university  at  Munich.  The  oonaervatorioBi 
of  scientific  collections  and  laboratories  embraces  IS  sections,  and 
has  an  income  of  48^000  florins  from  the  government. 

4.  Special  and  Professional  Schools, — Bavaria  is  well  supplied 
with  institutions  adapted  to  special  occupations  and  classes,  viz. :  * 

10  Normal  achools  for  prlmsry  school  teachere,  with  78  teachers  and  5lb 
pupQs. 

3  Seminary  courses  tat  secondary  school  teachers,  (one  in  each  univernty^ 

with  96  seminarists. 

4  Superior  agricuitural  schools,  with  29  agricnUural  sections  in  the  trade 

schools;  with  an  aggregate  of  2,114  pupils. 
1  School  of  forestry,  with  40  pupils. 
1  School  of  horticulture,  with  30  pupils. 

1  School  of  veterinary  surgery,  with  18  teachers  and  140  pupils. 

2  Commercial  schools,  with  18  commetcial  divisions  In  the  trade  Bchoolfl,  and 

an  aggregate  of  2,000  papUa, 
29  Trade  schools,  with  an  agricultural,  commeroia],  and  mechanical  section. 

3  Polytechnic  schools — now  existing  aa  1  Central  Polytechnic  at  Munich,  1 

School  of  Arts  at  Nuremberg,  and  the  School  of  Machuiery  at  Augsburg. 
1  Academy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  with  1  director,  13  professona^  and  231 

pupils. 
1  School  of  architecture,  with  9  teachers,  and  143  pupils. 
261  Sdiools  of  drawing,  of  which  121  are  independent,  and  140  are  united 
with  other  institutions — ^with  9,973  pupils. 
1  Conservatorium  of  musio^  with  1  director,  f4  teachers,  and  94  pupils. 
10  Schools  of  music. 
1  Central  and  9  provincial  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  a  totid 

of  23  teachera  and  256  pupils. 
1  Institution  for  the  blind,  with  3  teachers,  13  assistants,  and  76  pupils. 
1  Institution  for  idiotic  children,  with  3  teachers  and  23  pupils. 
8  Schools  of  midwifeiy,  with  14  teachers  and  132  studenta 
35  Orphan  institutes,  with  1,400  children;  and  75  rescue  homes  for  neglected 

and  vicious  children,  wi^h  2,250  inmates. 
Besides  the  royal  library  of  800,000  volumes,  the  TTniverslty  (^Kunich  has  a 
library  of  150,000 ;  that  of  Wurzburg,  100,000  volumes;    of  Erlangen,  140,000 
volumes ;  and  24  public  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of  2,000,000  volumes. 

The  logical  arrangements  of  the  schools  of  science  abd  literatiire 
in  the  system  of  Public  and  Special  Instructioii  in  Bavaria  impk^ssed 
the  French  Gommissiotaen  so  fiivorably,  that  they  hav«  represented 
them  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 
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SYSTEM  AND  INSTITUTIOKS  OP  SPECIAL  INSTRTTOTION. 

Bavaria  was  one  of  the  first  states  in  Germany  to  found  a  scliool 
of  art,  in  its  highest  sense,  and  one  of  the  earliest  to  apply  instruc- 
tion in  science  to  the  development  of  mechanical  industry,  and  to 
bring  its  young  artisans  and  workmen  of  every  kind  into  systematic 
courses  of  technical  instruction.* 

The  Academy  of  Art  in  Nuremberg  was  founded  by  Sandrart  in 
1662,  and  after  being  long  conducted  by  him,  gained  new  distinction 
under  Preissler,  and  no  school  of  art  out  of  Munich  has  done  so 
much  in  our  day  to  develop  taste  and  skill  in  artisans  and  artists  as 
the  Royal  School  of  Art,  and  several  private  schools  of  drawing  now 
in  successful  operation  in  that  quaint  old  town. 

The  first  Technical  School,  so  called,  in  Germany,  was  opened  in 
Nuremberg  in  1823,  under  the  lead  of  Scharrer,  afterwards  mayor 
of  the  city,  who  gave  the  impulse,  by  providing  instruction  one 
hour  on  Sunday,  and  two  evenings  in  the  week,  in  <]rawing  (free- 
hand and  architectural)  and  mathematics.  He  was  assisted  by  Hei- 
deloff,  architect,  and  Hermann,  afterwards  professor  in  the  Poly- 
technic and  counselor  of  state.  The  school  was  adopted  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  as  the  instruction  was  of  the  best  kind, 
it  was  completely  successful,  and  by  the  expansion  of  its  studies  and 
length  of  term,  grew  into  a  Trade  School,  under  the  law  of  1834, 
till  1836,  when  it  had  7  teachers,  with  490  pupils  (one-fourth  of 
them  journeymen)  in  11  divisions,  receiving  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, drawing,  modeling,  molding  and  casting  metals,  wood-carv- 
ing, &c.  The  pupils  of  this  school,  (called,  in  1836,  Mechanic 
School,)  created  anew  trade  for  this  district  of  Bavaria;  and  the 
example  of  special  schools  on  Sunday,  evenings,  and  holidays,  was 
followed  by  other  cities,  until  in  several  of  them  the  mechanic 
schools  grew  into  polytechnic  schools — Munich  in  1827,  Nuremberg 
in  1829,  and  Augsburg  in  1833,  none  of  which,  however,  attained 
to  the  highest  scientific  development — ^the  pupils  not  being  required 
to  go  through  a  thorough  course  of  theoretical  study,  as  in  some 
other  institutions  of  this  class.  In  all,  the  plan  of  instruction  was 
pretty  much  the  same,  but  gradually  Munich  turned  its  force 
towards  construction  and  engineering ;  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg 
to  mechanical  handicrafts.  In  1862  the  school  at  Munich  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  polytechnic  proper,  and  the  school  for  con- 
struction and  engineering.  , 

•For  tiM  aitafli  oftbto  •jtHmii,  wt  NaOooal  Bd«c«tioo,  Put  I,  Gsshaii  8tatB0,  BmcHi. 
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In  1864  the  whole  system  of  real-schools,  trade-schools,  and  poly- 
technic schools,  which  had  g^wn  up  since -1806,  was  reotganized. 
After  the  law  of  1808,  real-schools  and  real-institutes  were  set  np 
in  the  large  centres  of  population  parallel  with  the  progymnasiums 
and  gymnasiums.  The  real-schools  added  to  the  elementary  course 
the  study  of  French,  drawing,  the  elements  of  natural  history,  and 
algebra.  The  real-institute  added  to  the  real-school  course,  which 
usually  terminated  at  the  fourteenth  year,  the  natural  sciences,  more 
of  mathematics,  history,  general  philosophical  studies,  as  well  as  thQ 
literature  of  modem  languages.  This  course,  if  carried  ont»  occu- 
pied four  years,  and  was  intended  to  prepare  for  higher  academical 
studies  and  for  special  careers,  such  as  financiers,  merchants,  d^c 
The  system  did  not  work  well,  and  was  modified  in  1816 — the  real- 
institutes  being  discontinued,  and  the  real-schools  converted  into 
higher  burgher-schools — which  were  only  the  higher  classes  of  an 
elementary  school.  The  deficiency  of  State  realistic  seminaries  was 
partially  supplied  by  the  municipal  authorities,  associations  and  in- 
individnals,  in  artisan'  schools,  further-improvement  or  Sunday- 
schools,  mechanic  schools,  and  polytechnic  institutes,  in  which  the 
arts  of  design  and  drawing  received  particular  attention.  Tq  give 
this  new  instruction,  which  the  necessities  of  society  had  created, 
thorough  organization  and  symmetry,  the  government,  in  1829  and 
in  1833,  decreed  the  establbhment  of  technical  schools  in  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  kingdom.  The  law  of  1833  discontinued  the 
higher  burgher-schools  and  laid  down  the  outline  of  a  course  of  in- 
struction for  the  technical  schools,  which  was  perfected  by  the 
law  of  1836.  The  object  of  the  technical  schools,  in  the  language 
of  the  law,  is  ''  to  carry  the  sciences  into  industry,  and  to  put  indus- 
trial pursuits  themselves  upon  a  footing  corresponding  to  the  prog- 
ress of  technical  art  and  the  competition  of  foreign  industry.'^  With 
this  aim  the  technical  schools  had  their  central  point  in  the  exact 
sciences,  and  were  preparatory  for,  1,  the  artist's  vocation  pix)per; 
2,  the  technical  branches  of  the  public  service,  especially  arclutec- 
ture,  mining,  salt  works,  and  forests ;  8,  for  technical  departments 
of  civil  life ;  4,  for  strictly  civic  vocations,  particularly  for  carrying 
on  improvements  in  manu&cturing,  agricultural,  and  mechanical 
industriesL 

In  the  development  of  this  system  there  sprung  up,  and  existed 
in  1863,  the  following  institutions: 

1.  Schools  of  arts  and  trades,  or  technical  gymnasiums,  with  an 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  mechanic  arts  division.  Of  these 
there  were  twenty-nine,  in  as  many  centres  of  population  and  in- 
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dnstry.  They  received  pupils  at  twelve  yean  of  age,  and  di8iDi88e4 
them  at  the  end  of  three  yean.  With  several  were  connected  pre* 
paratory  schools,  and  with  all,  a  Sunday  and  holiday  or  feast-day 
school  for  i^prentices  and  journeymen. 

2.  Polytechnic  schools  or  technical  lycenma.  Of  these  there  were 
three,  located  at  Munich,  Nuremberg,  and  Augsburg.  They  received 
their  popiis  at  the  completion  of  their  fifteenth  year,  and  with  a 
preparation  equal  to  the  attainments  of  the  graduates  of  the  tech- 
nical gymnftuum. 

3.  Special  courses,  or  schools  for  the  completion  of  technical  iur 
structioQ :  (I,)  engineering  in  the  polytechnic  school  at.  Munich ; 
(2,)  mining,  foundries^  and  salt  works  in  the  department  of  public 
economy  in  the  University  of  Munich ;  (3,)  higher  forestry  service 
in  the  Royal  Forestry  School  at  Aschaffenbui^,  and  one  year  in  the 
University;  (4,)  higher  agricultural  training,  in  the  Central  School 
of  Agricidtnre  at  Weihenstephan,  near  Freising;  (5,)  for  the  fine 
arts,  including  architecture  and  ornamentation  of  anartistic  cBaracter, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  Munich,  and  (6,)  for  higher  chemical 
analysis,  the  laboratories  of  the  Academy  of  Science^  the  Conserve 
torium,  and  the  Univenity. 

Tbia  system,  although  it  developed  a  prodigious  amount  of  scien- 
tific and  artistic  talent,  and  in  several  directions,  of  improved  indus- 
trial fiibrics,  did  not  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  different  classes  and 
different  industries.  In  consequence  of  ''  nq^ent  pressure  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Public  Instruction,"  the  king  promul- 
gated in  1864  a  new  law  respecting  technical  institutions,  according 
to  which  they  are  now  classified  and  administered. 


EZDRINO  OSOANIZATION  OF  TBCHNICAL  IlVflTRUCnOK. 

The  system  of  technical  instruction,  as  organized  under  the  law 
of  1864,  and  in  force  after  1868,  when  the  classes  under  the  former 
system  will  have  completed  their  curriculum,  and  the  new  classes 
will  be  in  full  operation,  consists  of — 

L  The  tradcHMshool,  {gewerhtchulen — ^twenty-nine  in  all,  located 
in  the  principal  centres  of  population  and  industries,)  dedgned  to 
impart  a  fitting  general  education,  and  the  theoretical  knowledge 
preparatory  to  different  occupations,  and  the  professions  in  which 
science  forms  the  basis  of  the  highest  success.  The  instruction  be- 
gins where  the  common  school  leaves  ofl^  and  while  it  is  passably 
complete  in  itself^  it  is  the  systematic  preparation  for  a  more  ex- 
tended coune  in  commercial  and  agricultural  studies  which  can  be 
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organized  in  the  institation  irith  the  sanction  of  the  highest  author- 
ities,  or  pursued  in  the  special  institutions  of  a  higher  grade. 

Eight  of  these  institutions,  one  in  the  chief  town  of  each  of  the 
eight  districts  or  circles  into  which  the  kingdom  for  administrative 
purposes  is  divided^  are  designated  in  the  law  as  district  or  higher 
trade-schools. 

11.  The  real-gymnasium — this  class  of  schools,  of  which  there  are 
six,  one  in  the  chief  town  of  each  of  the  six  provinces,  is  of  a  higher 
grade  than  the  trade-school,  and  includes,  in  a  four  years'  course, 
the  study  of  Latin  and  one  or  more  modem  foreign  languages.  It 
presupposes  the  attainments  of  the  primary-school  and  of  the  first 
year  of  the  classical  gymnasium,  with  which  its  first  year  is  par- 
allel. The  final  examination  and  certificate  entitles  to  admission 
into  the  polytechnic  school  at  Munich,  and  into  the  university,  for 
participation  in  such  studies  as  do  not  fell  within  the  special  limits 
of  the  |hree  faculties  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  medicine,  and 
if  found  qualified  after  special  examination,  into  the  higher  special 
schools  of  forestry,  agriculture,  veterinary  science,  or  separate 
branches  of  the  public  service. 

ni.  The  polytechnic  school  at  Munich,  in  which  the  difierent 
professional  studies  of  engineering,  architecture,  technical  chem- 
istry, trade  and  commerce,  are  treated  independently  of  each  other, 
in  courses  of  two  years  each,  on  the  basis  of  a  common  scientific 
instruction  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  isjciences,  and  the  art  of 
drawing,  pursued  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  for  each  profes- 
sional course. 

The  Royal  School  of  Machinery  at  Augsburg,  and  the  Royal 
School  of  Art  at  Nuremberg,  both  of  which  were  polytechnic 
schools  up  to  1865,  are  not  yet  permanently  organized  as  part  of 
the  system.  Their  present  course  of  instruction  exceeds  the  course 
of  the  district  trade-schools,  and  falls  short  of  the  Central  Poly- 
technic School 

With  each  of  these  institutions  or  their  teachers  are  associated, 
more  or  less  directly,  supplementary  schools  and  classes,  designed 
to  impart  instruction  in  subjects  of  immediate  utility  to  apprentices 
and  workmen  in  various  crafts  and  occupations ;  and  above  them 
all  in  the  lectures,  collections,  libraries  and  laboratories  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  in  the  higher  special  schools  of  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  art,  the  student  can  carry  his  artistic,  artisan,  or  purely  scien- 
tific studies  to  the  highest  point. 

We  append  the  substance  of  the  relations  recently  issued  for 
the  government  of  these  schools : 
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TRADES  8CHOOU3. 

The  trades  schools  of  Bayaria  were  originally  known  bj  the  name  of  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  schools,  but  received  their  present  name  in  the  decree  of 
1864.  They  are  generally  government  institutions,  but  the  municipalities  or  as- 
sociations contribute  more  or  less  to  the  support  of  some  of  them,  the  teachers 
being  appointed  by  the  power  that  supports  them,  although  all  the  appoint- 
ments must  be  confirmed  by  government. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  are  that  the  candidate  shall  be  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen ;  shall  be  able  to  read,  write  and  compose  without 
gross  blunders  in  spelling  or  language ;  shall  be  master  of  the  first  four  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  possess  a  proper  knowledge  of  religion. 

The  plan  of  studies  occupies  three  yean,  and  is  as  follows : 

HoonpcrwMk.  Counal.       CooimIL      ConMellL 

Beligion, 2  2  2 

German, 5  4  3 

Geography, 2  2  2 

History, 2  2  2 

Arithmetic, 6  0  0 

Algebra, 0  2  4 

Katnral  History, 4  4  0 

Physics, 0  4  0 

Drawing, 8  8  4 

Modeling  and  embossing, 0  2  6 

French, 2  2   •  2 

Plane  geometry, 0  4  0 

Descriptive  »*      0  0  2 

Solid  geometry  and  plane  trigonometiy, . .  0  0  2 

Chemistry, 0  0  4 

Popular  mechanics, 0  0  4 

Making  thuty  hours  a  week  for  each  class. 

In  some  places  part  of  the  scholan  pursue  a  commercial  or  agricultural  course 
of  study,  varying  in  some  particulars  firom  the  above.  Those  in  the  commercial 
section  omit  drawing  and  embossing,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  me- 
duuucs,  devoting  three  hoars  more  a  week  to  French  during  the  whole  course, 
and  studying  calligraphy,  arithmetic,  the  scienoe^  geography  and  history  of 
commerce,  and  in  the  last  daas,  English. 

Those  hi  the  agricultural  section  omit  natural  history,  physics,  algebra^  de- 
scriptive geometry  and  plane  geometry,  mechanics,  and  French,  and  have 
only  two  houra  a  week  in  drawing.  They  add  to^the  course  the  study  of  hus- 
bandry and  rural  economy,  with  practical  labor  on  the  &rm,  nine  hours  in  the 
flxit  daas^  six  in  the  second  and  third. 

Strnday,  BbUdayf  and  Eotning  Trades  Schoob, 
Connected  with  the  district  trade-schools  there  is  a  higher  class  of  supple- 
mentary schools  whose  object  is  to  impart  a  free  education  to  those  apprentices 
or  workmen  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  and  to  offer  the  means  of  &r- 
tber  advance  to  those  who  have  finished  the  course  of  the  trade  schools,  in  the 
baOdings  of  which  they  are  generally  held;  although  in  some  cases  they  form 
separate  institatkMia.  The  ooly  requirement  for  admission  is  having  attended 
the  primary-schools  during  the  six  years  required  by  law.  The  instmctora  are 
generally  the  teachere  of  the  trade-schools,  but  practical  workmen  are  engaged 
to  teach  particidar  haadUsrsAs.  The  schools  are  held  on  Sundays,  holidays^  and 
two  eveniogs  in  the  week.    The  oooise  is  divided  into  two  aectiou^  the  ele* 
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mentaiy,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  conrae  pursued  at  the  primaiy-acfaoolSp 
and  the  special  section,  dealing  with  matters  of  trade  and  oommerce,  and  with 
practical  trades  or  handicrafts. 

In  the  elementaiy  section  are  taught  religion,  German,  arithmetic,  and  dn^w- 
ing.    Under  Grerman  are  included  composition,  commercial  style,  Slc, 

In  the  special  section  are  taught  drawing,  embossing,  modeling,  arithmetic  in 
its  applications  to  trade  and  commerce,  geometry,  natural  history,  the  history 
of  staples,  mercantile  book-keeping,  and  practical  exercises  in  different  trades 
and  handicrafts.  '  There  are  fourteen  of  these  institutional  attended  by  560 
scholars.    They  are  supported  by  the  communes  or  fix>m  other  local  sources. 

TBS  REAlr«YllNASlUM8. 

The  real-gymnasiums  of  Bavaria,  sometimes  called  technical  gymnasiums^ 
have  for  their  aim  to  gpiye  "  the  requisite  preparation  for  entering  upon  the  study 
of  a  profession  which  demands  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  exact  sci- 
ences."   They  are  at  once  literary  and  scientific    There  are  six  of  these  schools. 

They  are  all  government  institutions,  and  the  teachers,  who  must  have  been 
graduates  of  a  Latin-school,  a  polytechnic  school,  and  have  spent  at  least  one 
▼ear  at  a  university  in  their  special  study,  are  ooosideped  government  employ^a 

Pupils  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen,  after  having 
completed  the  course  at  a  Latin- school,  or  passing  an  examination  upon  the 
studies  there  pursued.  Hospitants  are  received  only  exceptionaUy.  The  aca- 
demical year  begins  October  Ist  and  ends  August  15tl>,  with  a  fortnight's  holi- 
day at  Easter.    The  courses  are  all  obligatory  and  as  follows : 

Courml. — Religion,  2  houra  per  week;  Algebra,  4;  Plane  geometry,  3; 
German,  4;  Latin,  4;  French,  4;  Geography,  3;  Drawing,  6. — ^Total,  30  hour& 

Course  II. — ^Religion,  2  houre  per  week ;  Algebra,  3 ;  Plane  geometry,  2 ; 
Natural  history,  (zoology  and  botany,)  4;  German,  3;  Latin,  4;  French,  4; 
Geography,  2 ;  Drawing,  6.— Total,  30  houra. 

Qfurte  III. — Religion,  2  houre  per  week ;  Solid  geometry,  2 ;  Algebra  and 
trigonometry,  4 ;  Physics,  6 ;  Descriptive  geometry,  2 ;  German,  2  ;  Latin,  3 ; 
Ft'ench,  3;  Histor}^  2;  Drawing  and  embossing,  6. — ^Total,  31  hours. 

Oourte  IV. — Religion,  2  hours  per  week ;  Blements  of  higher  analysis,  2 ; 
AnalytioiJ  geometry,  2 ;  Descriptive  geometry,  3 ;  Mineralogy  and  chemistry, 
6;  Latin,  3;  French,  2;  English,  4;  History,  2;  Drawing  and  modeling,  6. — 
Total,  31  hours. 

Annual  written  and  oral  examinations  take  place,  and  the  pupQ  who  fidla 
two  yeare  in  suooession  in  one  of  the  lower  claaaes  is  excluded  ftom  the  schooL 
At  the  cloae  of  the  course  a  pupil  may  deman^  to  be  q[>ecially  examined  for  aa 
abflolutorium,  which  is  in  writing,  and  extends  over  three  days,  as  follows: 

First  day. — 1.  A  religious  theme  to  be  oompleted  in  one  hour;  2.  A  histor- 
ical essay  in  German  on  somo  given  subject,  three  houra;  3.  A  problem  in 
descriptive  geometry,  two  houra;  4.  Two  themes^  one  in  sofilogy,  one  in  bot- 
any, one  hour. 

Second  day. — 1.  Solution  of  two  problems  in  the  lower  and  eae  in  the  higher 
analysis,  two  houra;  2.  Solution  of  two  problems,  one  in  elementary  and  one 
in  analytical  geometry,  two  houra;  3.  Two  themes  in  physicSi  one  hour;  4.  A 
French  composition,  two  hours. 

J^ird  day.— I.  8ohltk>n  of  two  problems  in  tilgononetcyv  two  hours ;  2.  Two 
themes  in  diemistry,  one  to  have  reference  to  mineralogy,  one  hoar;  3.  A  Latin 
pompositbn,  two  hours;  4»  An  English  composition,  two  hours. 

Every  aeholar  pays  20  florins  annually;  hoopitasts  only  half  this  sum  if  they 
attend  bi)t  oine  oouraa.   The  whol^  ipaj  be  ramitM  to  j^oor  and  capable  students. 
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THB  POLrrECHMC  SCHOOL. 

In  tbe  organic  qrstem  of  the  technical  institutions,  the  polytechnic  school 
stands  in  immediate  oonoeotian  witti  the  real  gTmnasium,  and  forma  the  apex 
of  the  system  of  technical  inatroction. 

In  place  of  three,  the  law  designs  to  place  at  least  one  school  on  the  basis  of  a 
broad  and  thorough  scientific  preparation,  and  then  to  provide  for  at  least  four 
leading  interests  by  a  complete  course  in  each. 

It  is  divided  into— 

A.  ▲  general  class,  an4 

B.  Special  classes  £>r  individual  branches  of  technical  buaineM. 

The  §|eneral  class  or  division  comprises  a  course  of  two  years,  and  its  object 
is  to  impart  instruction  in  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences,  and  the  art 
of  drawing  to  the  extent  required  to  make  them  a  general  foundation  for  the 
commencement  of  separate  branches  of  technical  studies,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  constitute  a  course  of  general  sdentiflc  culture. 

The  qpecial  classes  are  to  impart  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  the  particular 
■denoes  required  in  individual  branches  of  technical  business,  and  these  studies, 
in  oiganic  connection  witii  the  studies  of  the  general  dass,  are  to  complete  the 
technical  professional  education. 

Tbe  polyteehnte  school  eoasprises  four  special  dasses  or  divinotts:—- 

A.  For  architecture,  the  course  extending  over  two  ycarsL 

B.  F6r  mechanical  engineering,  the  course  extending  over  two  years. 
CL    Fbr  technical  chemistry,  the  course  extending  over  two  years. 

D.    For  trade  and  commerce,  the  course  extending  over  one.  year. 

The  prindpal  object  of  the  polytechnic  school  is  to  treat  the  different  profes- 
sional studies  independently  of  each  other. 

The  preliminary  studies  lead  up  to  these,  and  must  therefore  precede  these  in 
the  degree  prescribed  and  deemed  neeessaiy. 

In  order  that  the  regular  gradations  which  are  conddered  absdluvely 
neoessaiy  miQr  be  observed,  the  students  must  strict^  follow  the  ooum  of 
instruclion  laid  down. 

*    A.— CfSITERAL  DlVISXOir. 


I. 

IiBSCnrfl.                                   Hours  in  the  Week,    Semester  I,  H. 

Analytical  geometry 3  3 

Differential  and  integral  calculus 4  4 

Analytical  mecb^iucs, ,,,.,, f,., ,,r, ,.,,,,., ,5  ^ 

ICathematii^  pbyjBi<s.. ,6  0 

Applied  pbydOB  with  practical  exerdses, .  •  • , * . .  .0  ^ 

Klements  of  architectund  constraction. . . , , 6  6 

Elements  of  machine  construction 6  ^ 

Free  drawing 6  6 

Elemeatery  oieduuuQB, &  6 

Zodk>gy , 5  0 

Botany , 0  S 

political  ecomony ^ 4  0 

french  language .'.I  3  8 

Italian  language ; 3  3 

BSstory  of  German  literature .S  2 
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COOMB  Urn 

Lessons.                                   Hours  in  the  Week.    Semester  I.  IL 

Applied  mechanics 6  6 

Application  of  deeoriptive  geometry  to  perspective^ 

shading  and  stone-cutting 3  8 

General  cfaemistiy .4  0 

Special  chemistry 0  4 

Oiyctognosy 4  0 

Geology 0  4 

Architectural  designing  (ocmstruction  and  architectural 

forms) t 6  6 

liachine  designing  (elements  of  construction) 6  6 

General  knowledge  of  machinery .6  6 

Constitutional  and  administrative  law 4  0 

French  language 3  3 

English  language 3  8 

Italian  language 3  8 

B.— SFBOIAL  DIV1BI0N& 
I.        AKcaXTSOTVKAL     CLASS. 

On  entering  this  class  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  eadk 
knowledge  of  the  subjoined  subjects  as  is  taught  in  the  two  courses  of  tho 
general  division. 

Analytical  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  analytical  and  applied 
mechanics,  mathematical  and  applied  physics,  general  and  epecial  chemistry, 
applied  descriptive  geometry,  oiyctognosy,  geology,  architectural  and  mechani- 
cal designmg^  drawing,  (the  latter  studied  during  two  hours  a  week,)  and 
political  economy. 

'coomb  I. 

a.    JFbr  archUeets  and  building  engineers  in  eommon, 

Lessoxs.                                     Hours  In  the  week.    Semester  L  H. 

General  civil  engineering 2  2 

Knowledge  of  building  materials,  and  of  sanitary 

matters  connected  with  building 0  4 

Estimates  of  cost,  and  conditions  of  contract 4  0 

Plan  drawing  {Situations  zeicknen) .4  4 

(h.)    Separaie  instrucHonfor  wrtJuUoeta, 

Architectural  styles  and  history  of  architecture 4  4 

Plans  of  elevation  (Hochbauiefii) 14  14 

Figure  and  landscape  drawing 4  4 

Separaie  indrucUonfcn'  ImUdmg  engineers^ 

Bridge  building 4  4 

Plans  of  bridges • 8  8 

Geodesy  and  hygrometry 6  6 

The  construction  of  machinery 4  4 

(a.)    Fer  architecte  and  htUiding  engi^en  in  common, 

plans  of  architectural  bmldings 6  6 

Plans  of  engineering  works  of  construction 6  6 

Stone  cutting  and  modeling 0  4 

Constitutional  and  administrative  law .« 4  0 
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(b.)    Separate  insbrucUon  for  archiiecis. 

History  of  architecture 2  3 

Elements  of  the  science  of  road  bailding,  bridge 

building,  and  the  construction  of  water  works 2  2 

Measurement 0  4 

Flans  of  architectural  buildings ,12  8 

Separaie  instrwium  fir  engineers, 

Sdenoe  of  road  making  and  of  constructing  water  works.  6        6 

History  of  engineering 2        2 

Plans  of  eng^ineering  works 8        8 

II.       MSOHAXIOAL     BlIOINSBKlllO. 

On  entering  this  diyision  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  such 
knowledge  of  the  subjoined  subjects  as  is  imparted  in  the  two  courses  of  the 
general  division: 

Differential  and  integral  calculusi  analytical  geometry,  the  application  of 
descriptive  geometry,  mathematical  and  applied  physicS|  designing  (architectu- 
ral and  mechanical,)  general  knowledge  of  machinery,  analytical  and  applied 
mechanics,  general  and  special  chemistry,  geology. 


I1B88OH&  Hours  of  the  week.    Semester  L      II. 

Theory  of  machinery  (Mdachinenlehre) 4  4 

Construction  of  machinery 4  4 

Exercises  in  designing 8  8 

Bailway,  canal,  Ac.,  engineering 3  0 

Leveling  and  measurements 0  4 

Manufacturing  engineering  (Ibbrtkbau) 0  3 

MetaUufgy : 5  0 

Technology  (of  manufiictures,  building  trades,  and 

implement  making) 0  0 

Excursions:  practical  work  in  the  mechanical  work- 
shops   0  0 

III.        TscamCAI.     CBSMItTKT. 

On  entering  this  division  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  be  in  poflsession  of  such 
knowledge  of  the  subjoined  subjects  as  is  imparted  in  the  two  courses  of  the 
general  division: 

Zoology,  botany,  otyctognosy,  geology,  mathematical  and  applied  f  Jiysics, 
general  and  special  diemistry,  architectural  drawing. 


I. 

LB8BOH8.                                   Hours  in  the  week.    Semester  I.  H 

Elementary  mechanics 6  5 

Technical  physics  (pyrotechnics) 4  0 

Technical  chemistry « 6  5 

Elements  of  mechanical  designing 6  6 

Knowledge  of  building  materiaJs 0  4 

Political  economy 4  0 

Work  in  the  laboratoiy , 0  0 
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LESOOtB.  Hoora  of  the  week.       Semester  L  U. 

Oeneral  theory  of  machinery 6  6 

General  dvil  engineering 8  2 

Metallurgy,  indudtng  ameltiDg  and  castiDg ;6  0 

Physical  diemistry 6  0 

Technology 6  6 

Work  in  the  laboratory 0  0 

IT.       Tba1»S     AVft     COMBSKCS 


Lessons.  Hours  of  the  week.    Semester  I.      IL 

Theory  of  commerce,  including  the  sciences  of  the 

counting-house 6  6 

^  Commorcial  geography  and  commercial  statistics 2  2 

History  of  commerce 0  8 

Laws' relating  to  commerce  and  bills  of  exchange 0  3 

Political  arithmetic 0  3 

Commercial  arithmetic 3  0 

Knowledge  of  goods 3  8 

Mechanics  (as  applied  to  the  means  of  transport)  ...*....  0  2 

Political  economy 4  0 

Constitutional  and  administratiTe  law 4  0 

French  language 3  3 

English 3  3 

Italian 3  3 

MercantQe  correspondence  in  French  and  English 0  3 

PrcTious  to  the  commencement  of  a  term  of  studies,  the  directors  of  the 
establishment  must  determiue,  with  the  aid  of  the  masters  of  the  various 
divisions,  the  programme  of  studies,  and  this  must  then  be  published 

The  institution  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors. 

Admission  to  the  special  divisions  or  schools  is  based  on  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  two  preparatory  courses,  and  to  their  equiviUent  in  mental  discipline  and 
knowledge  obtained  in  a  real  gymnasium. 

On  entering  the  Polytechnic  School,  regular  pupils  and  hospitants,  must  pay 
an  admission  fee  of  five  florin& 

The  school  honorarium  is  twenty  florins  per  semester.  Hospitants  pay  four 
or  six  florins,  according  to  the  number  of  lessons  they  take  weekly. 

For  participation  in  the  work  of  the  laboratory,  pupils  pay  fifteen  florins,  and 
hospitants  twenty  florins. 

Individuals  giving  proof  of  special  worth  and  abilities,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  Incapacity  to  pay,  may  be  absolved  from  payment  of  the  above  fees. 

An  absoltttorial  examination  is  held  at  the  dose  of  each  school-year,  the 
subject  of  examination  being  fixed  by  the  professors  in  council. 

Such  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  new  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  Central  Polyteohnie  School  at  Munich. 

Up  to  the  reorganization  of  technical  instruction  in  1864,  the  three  schools 
at  Munich,  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg,  had  the  same  general  characteristics. 
Under  the  present  phrn,  much  higher  sdentiflc  caltore  will  bo  attamable  at 
Munich,  while  a  very  thorough  special  course  in  construction  and  manufhctures 
will  be  given,  the  first  at  Augsburg,  and  the  last  at  Nuremberg. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Oat  of  the  manj  exoellent  institutions  and  classes  for  technical  training  in 

the  arts  of  constmction,  ornamentation,  and  industrial  production  generally,  of 

which  we  have  received  recent  programmes  or  find  described  in  the  Reports  of 

the  French  and  English  Gonmiissions,  we  will  present  specimens  of  each  grade. 

SUNDAY  IMPROVEMENT-SCHOOLS. 

The  Sundaj-schopl  in  Germany  is  not,  in  its  aim  and  instruction,  identical 
with  the  institution  Imown  by  that  name  in  England  and  the  United  States,  tlie 
great  leading  object  and  characteristic  of  the  latter  being  almost  ignored  in  the 
former — we  mean  religious  instruction.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
fldiools  taught  in  the  eyenlng  of  other  days,  or  in  the  morning  for  one  or  two 
hours  before  nine  o'clock,  in  harvest  time  and  on  church  holidays,  although 
generally  these  last  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  they  are  held. 
All  of  these  schools,  however  called,  are  in  the  first  place  review  or  repetition 
schools,  for  those  who  have  left  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  regular  primary-school,  or  they  continue  elementary 
instruction  in  the  direction  of  the  special  occupation  in  which  the  pupils  are 
already  engaged,  or  for  which  they  are  destined.  In  the  latter  condition,  they 
are  frequently  known  as  trade  improvement-schools,  commercial  improvement- 
sdiools,  or  agricultural  improvement-schools.  In  this  view  of  their  aim  and 
methods,  they  constitute  a  highly  valuable  part  at  once  of  the  system  of  pop- 
ular and  of  technical  instruction.  Infrequent  and  short  as  the  sessions  are,  they 
fix  a  large  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  in  the  memory  by  timely  repetition, 
and  add  to  the  stock  just  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  in  his  daily  avocations 
the  pupil  feels  to  be  necessary  and  useful,  and  which  thus  passes  as  it  were  into 
the  substance  of  the  mind — his  daily  thinking  and  practice.  Such  educators  aa 
Niemeyer,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  these  schools,  expresses 
himself  very  &vorable  to  this  class  of  schoola  "It  would  be  a  great  gain  in 
every  place,  lai^  or  small,  city  or  village,  if  young  persons,  servants,  appren- 
ticeS)  clerks,  could  have,  every  week,  even  one  or  two  hours  of  regular  instruc- 
tion and  mental  exercise,  under  the  care  of  a  well-qualified  teacher."  Although 
the  practice  has  been  opposed,  on  account  of  its  violating  the  usual  observance 
of  Sunday,  and  its  interfering  with  the  engagements  of  teachers  as  organists, 
and  adding  to  their  already  heavily-taxed  services,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
veiy  restricted  range  of  instruction — the  83r8tem  continues;  and  Further  Im» 
provement  Schools,  under  some  name,  and  on  several  hours  of  the  week,  con- 
stitute an  important  part  of  the  elementary  and  technical  education  of  the 
working  classes  of  Germany. 

Sunday-schools  have  existed  in  Wurtembeiig  since  1696,  (for  children  not  yet 
confirmed,  and  to  prepare  them  for  confirmation,)  in  Baden  since  1754,  in  Prus- 
sia since  1763,  and  in  Bavaria  since  1803.  They  are  established  by  law  in 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Ooburg-(3k>tha)  Nassau,  and  other  States,  while  in  Saxony 
and  Hesse  their  institution  depends  on  the  action  of  the  separate  communities. 
When  they  exist  bylaw,  the  same  studies  are  pursued  as  in  the  regular  common 
er  primary-«diool,  and  always  attended  by  those  whose  opportunities  of  school- 
attendance  OB  week-day  schools  have  been  abridged.    There  is,  however,  in 
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these  States  frequentlj  a  class  of  pupils  who  have  completed  the  regular  course 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  devoted  two  years  more  to  additional  instruction. 
With  these  pupils,  and  in  schools  hi  large  commercial,  mecfaanicalf  and  other 
centres,  the  instruction  is  generally  technical,  and  is  given  hy  experts,  and  is^ 
not  unfrequently,  of  the  highest  value. 

SUHDAT-SOHOOL  AT  KUBB1CBEH0. 

The  technical  school  founded  in  1823,  when  on  Sunday  momhigs  the  architect 
HeidelofT  gave  instruction  in  free-hand  and  architectural  drawing;  Hermann, 
professor  in  the  gymnasium,  taught  mathematics ;  and  Keippler,  the  mechan- 
ician, taught  machine-drawiug — has  continued  to  the  present  time,  witli  a  oon- 
8tantly>widening  range  of  studies  in  additional  classes,  which  were  provided 
for  in  two  evenings  of  each  week.  The  average  attendance  from  1837  to  1853 
was  7D0 ;  in  1854  It  was  1,200,  and  in  1856,  it  amounted  to  1,600. 

The  establishment  combines  the  teaching  of  drawing,'  modeling,  sculpture, 
and  engpraving,  with  elementaiy  instruction  in  geometty,  arithmetic,  physics, 
and  chemistry.  The  first  and  most  important  part  of  the  curriculum  is  con- 
nected with  the  arts  of  design.  The  first  and  second  courses,  graduated  ac- 
cording to  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils,  are  devoted  to  firee-hand  drawing, 
ornaments,  architectural  drawing,  with  or  without  shading,  figure-drawing, 
geometrical  drawing,  and  tinting  in  Indian  ink.  The  thud  course  has  four 
divisions,  according  to  the  special  destination  of  the  pupils :  the  first  division 
comprises  every  thing  connected  with  builduigs,  Grom  the  first  details  of  masons* 
and  carpenters*  work  to  the  types  and  styles  of  architecture ;  the  second  is 
devoted  to  joiners'  work;  the  third  to  turners  in  wood  or  metal ;  the  fourth  to 
divers  tradea 

The  second  part  of  the  curriculum  teaches  modelmg  in  wax,  day,  or  plaster, 
engraving,  and  sculpture.  The  third  is  devoted  to  arithmetic  and  geometiy 
applied  to  mensuration  of  superficies,  solids,  and  to  plotting.  The  fourth  im- 
parts the  rudiments  of  physics  and  mechanics,  so  &r  as  appUcable  to  local 
industries.  The  fifth  and  last  treats  of  industrial  chemistry.  These  courses 
were  attended,  in  1864^  by  228  pupils  for  drawing,  and  1,354  hearers  for  the 
other  coursea 

SlTKDAT  AND  HOLTOAT  80H00LB  IN  MUNIOH. 

,  As  a  specimen  of  the  city  Sunday  and  holiday  schools,  we  give  an  account 
of  the  large  centEsl  institutions  of  this  class  in  Munich,  firom  the  annual  report 
of  the  committee  for  1866-67 : 

Eveiy  ordinary  parish-school  has  attached  to  it  a  holiday  school,  which  is, 
therefore,  called  a  parish  holiday  school,  and  which  consists  of  three  classes 
designated  by  the  numbers  I,  II,  and  III. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  this,  a  central  holiday  educational  institution,  which 
embraces  the  whole  city,  atfd  which  has  also  three  subdivisions,  viz. : 

(a.)  7^  Central  Holiday  School^  an  elementary  school  with  three  morning 
and  three  afternoon  classes,  designated  by  the  numbers  lY,  Y,  YI. 

This  central  holiday  school  is  not,  however,  supplementary  to,  or  a  continua- 
tion of  the  parish  holiday  schools  in  so  &r  that  scholars  must  necessarily  pass 
into  it  from  these  latter.  It  obtains  its  scholars  fh)m  among  such  as  have  (1) 
passed  through  course  lY,  (2)  who  having  performed  their  duty  in  the  week- 
day schools,  have  left  these  with  oertiflcate  No.  1,  and  (3)  who  leaving  a  higher 
educattonal  bistitation,  after  the  probationaiy  monthfl^  have  returned  to  the 
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workshop.  Such  pupils  must  not  be  admitted  into  the  parish  holiday  schools, 
bat  must  be  sent  to  the  central  holiday  scliool. 

(6.)  T/ie  Journeymen's  School. — This  embraces  four  classes,  and  imparts,  dur- 
ing one  hour  of  the  morning,  elementary  instruction  to  journeymen,  who  aro 
either  still  within  the  age  fixed  for  attendance  at  school,  or  who,  feeling  the 
deficiencies  of  the  school  instruction  they  have  previously  received,  voluntarily 
enter  their  names  in  this  institution.  This  being  once  done,  they  are,  like  the 
other  scholars,  bound  to  attend  during  the  whole  year. 

(c)  The  Holiday  S'haol  for  Handicrafts^  in  which  instruction  is  given  in — 1. 
Geometry  and  arithmetic;  2.  Pliysics;  3.  Technical  chemistry;  4.  Descriptive 
geometry,  theory  of  machinery,  and  mechanical  designing ;  6.  Practical  me- 
chanics; 6.  Free-hand,  geometrical,  and  architectural  drawing. 

The  last  branch  of  instruction  is  divided  into  five  regularly-organized  classes, 
four  of  which  have  of  late  years  had  to  be  subdivided  into  eight  parallel 
classes,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  students  attending  them. 

Tlio  uniformity  of  tlie  instruction  given,  and  its  regularly  progressive  char- 
acter is  insured  by  ^he  supervision  of  a  teclmical  directpr,  under  whom  rank 
also  the  holiday  drawing-scliools  in  the  suburbs  of  Au,  Haidhausen,  and  Giesing, 
which  form  branches  of  tlie  central  drawing-school. 

This  central  school  is  so  regulated  as  to  be  in  strict  harmony  with  the  system 
of  drawing-instruction  introduced  into  all  the  week-day  schools. 

80LE  Course.  Hours  in  the  week.    Semester  I.    II. 

Tlieory  of  commerce,  including  the  sciences  of  the  counting-house, . .  6  6 

Commercial  geography  and  commercial  statistics, 2  2 

History  of  commerce, 0  2 

Laws  relating  to  commerce  and  bills  of  exchange, 0 

Political  arithmetic, 0  3 

Commercial  arithmetic, 3  0 

Knowledge  of  goods, 3  3 

Mechanics,  (as  applied  to  the  means  of  transport,) 0  2 

Political  economy,. 4  0 

Constitutional  and  administrative  law, 4  0 

French  language, 3  3 

Knglish, 3  3 

Italian, 3  3 

Mercantile  correspondence  in  French  and  English, 0  3 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  a  term  of  studies,  the  directors  of  the  es- 
tablishment must  determine,  with  the  aid  of  the  masters  of  the  various  divis- 
k>ns,  the  programme  of  studies,  and  this  must  then  be  published. 

It  mudt  be  observed  that  in  the  instruction  given  in  this  institution  each 
handicraft  is  taken  into  due  account,  so  that  each  pupil  may  obtain  the  knowl- 
edge specially  required  for  his  trade. 

With  the  holidny  school  for  handicrafts  is  connected  a  lithographic  establisli- 
ment,  which  supplies  the  drawing-schools  with  systematically-arranged  models, 
and  thus  maintains  the  regularly  progressive  character  of  tliese. 

The  schools  enumerated  under  a,  &,  and  c,  constitute  together  one  great 
whole,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  special  inspector.  The  guidance  of  it  is, 
liowever,  beset  by  great  difficulties,  and  demands  an  amount  of  tact  and  en- 
ergy which  will  bo  easily  appreciated  by  those  who  know,  by  actual  intercourse 
with  them,  the  character  of  our  apprentice  boys.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  to 
be  admired  tlmt  among  so  large  a  number  of  scholars  brought  into  such  dose 
contact  with  each  other,  so  few  aberrations  should  have  taken  place. 

The  female  holiday  schools  are,  like  the  male  schools,  divided  into: — 
a.  A  central  holiday  school ;  and 
h.  Parish  holiday  schools. 

The  first  mentioned  consists  of  three  classes,  which,  to  distinguish  them  fi!t)m 
the  lower  holiday  schools,  are  designated  by  the  numbers  IV,  V,  and  VI.  No. 
IV  is,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  scholars,  subdivided  into  three  classes, 
viz.,  A,  B,  and  C ;  and  instruction  is  given  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
afternoon,  in  order  to  render  it  more  easy  for  the  girls  to  attend. 
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With  this  school  is  connected  a  so-called  preliminary  division,  in  which  girls 
who  have  been  unfavorably  situated  with  regard  to  the  attainment  of  educatior* 
are  enabled  to  obtain  proper  instruction.  This  division  has  been  incorporated 
witli  the  central  holiday  school,  because,  as  in  its  object  and  its  methods  of 
teaching  it  holds  an  exceptional  poaitioo,  it  would  otherwise  be  quite  isolated; 
and  because,  were  the  pupils  who  frequent  it  to  be  distributed  among  the  parish 
schools,  they  would  fail  to  obtain  the  special  attention  which  their  case  requires. 

In  connection  with  this  school  there  is  also  a  class  for  instruction  in  partial 
work,  which  is  open  to  girls  who  have  already  gone  to  service,  as  well  as  to 
others. 

The  c^mentary  instruction,  which  increases  In  each  dasa,  and  which  in 
classes  y  and  VI  extends  to  practical  life,  was,  during  the  last  year,  attended 
by  604  girls,  and  the  working  dass  by  125  g^rls. 

In  all  its  features,  both  as  regards  tlie  teachers  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
scholars,  in  their  efforts  to  impart  and  to  attain  culture  and  dignity,  this  school 
offers  a  most  attractive  picture  of  what  holiday  schools  may  be. 

Holiday  Schools  for  OirU, 

6.  The  parish  holiday  schools  for  girls,  of  which  there  were,  during  the  year, 
11,  with  27  classes,  also  effect  much  that  is  good  and  useful,  yet  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  their  effectiveness  might  be  far  greater.  The  chief  obstacle  to  their 
activity  is  not  only  the  lukewarmness  of  the  scholars  themselves,  but  more  es- 
pecially the  contempt  in  which  the  schools  are  held  by  many  parents  and 
employers. 

Prizes,  mostly  consisting  of  money,  are  annually  distributed  in  all  these 
schools,  and  the  names  of  the  scholars  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
steady  industry  are  published  in  the  yearly  reports. 

During  the  school-year  1866-67,  the  number  of  pupils  attending  these  various 
schools  and  classes  has  been  as  follows: — The  Sunday  and  Holiday  School  far 
Handicrafts: — Religious  classes,  208;  arithmetic  and  geometry,  66;  physics, 
64;  technical  chemistry,  99;  descriptive  geometry,  62;  theory  of  machinery, 
79;  designing,  63 ;  practical  mechanics,  60;  embossing,  77;  chasing,  22;  arch- 
itectural drawing,  88 ;  linear,  299 ;  more  advanced  ornamental  drawing,  367 ; 
fVee-hand  drawing  and  elements  of  ornamentation,  296.  The  Journeyman's 
School,  167.  Th^  Central  Holiday  School  for  Boys,  341.  The  Parish  Holiday 
Schools  for  Boys,  1,467.  The  Oeniral  Holiday  School  for  Girls,  644.  The  Parish 
Holiday  Schools  for  Girls,  1,303. 

DISTRICT  TRADE-SCHOOL  AT  NUREMBERG. 

The  district  trade-school  at  Kurembeig  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  high- 
est g^ade  of  these  schools:  1.  The  district  trade-school;  2.  The  Sunday-school 
for  artisans;  3.  The  elementary  drawing-school. 

1.  Tlie  district  trade-school  affords  instruction  to  persons  who  require  for 
the  intelligent  pui:suit  of  their  several  callings  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  facility  in  drawing  and  modeling,  or  to  such  as  wish  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  technical  service  of  the  State.  It  aUo  serves  as 
preparatory  to  the  Polytechnic  School.  The  instruction  embraces  in  a  course 
of  three  years: — 

Religion,  German^ and  French  languages,  history,  geography,  elementary 
mathematics,  physics,  thoretical  and  practical  chemistry,  mechanics,  technology, 
geometry,  plane  and  solid,  trigonometry,  natural  history,  free-hand  and  linear 
drawing,  modeling  in  clay  and  wax. 

After  the  first  year,  pupils  who  take  a  commercial  career  devote  more  time 
to  the  French  and  Knglish  languages,  arithmetical  calculations,  and  geography 
in  reference  to  the  natural  resources  and  industries  of  nations,  and  to  commer- 
cial forms.  Those  whose  destination  is  agriculture,  pursue  chemistry  in  refer- 
ence to  soils,  and  the  implements  and  processes  of  husbandry. 

The  first  instruction  in  drawing  is  according  to  Wolff's  principles  oF  rational 
instruction  in  drawing,  the  more  advanced  from  large  drawings  and  solid 
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objects.     In  all  the  classes  there  are  from  seven  to  eight  hours  for  drawing 
weekly, 

2.  The  Sunday-school  for  artisans  gives  instruction  to  apprentices  and 
journoynien  in  drawing,  modeling,  engraving,  arithmetic,  geometry,  physics, 
and  chemistry.  The  instruction  in  dniwing,  in  three  courses,  begins  with  free- 
hand drawing  according  to  Wolff's  system ;  ttien  follows  the  drawing  of  orna- 
ments, vases^  fta,  in  outline,  witli  reference  to  the  trade  of  the  pupil,  geometric 
drawing,  drawing  from  bas-reliefs;  finally,  in  the  last  course,  special  drawing. 
This  is  divided  into  four  sections : — a.  For  builders;  b.  For  joiners;  c.  For 
tamers ;  d.  For  workers  at  various  trader    . 

3.  T/ie  eltm^nlary  drawing-school  is  for  those  boys  who  are  atill  attending  the 
popular  school,  and  who  wish  later  to  engage  in  a  trade,  after  which  they  cnici 
into  the  trade-school.  In  two  courses  drawing  and  modeling  alone  are 
taught 

All  these  schools  in  Nuremberg  have  a  large  number  of  pupils.  In  1867  the 
first  had  212,  the  second  1,876,  and  the  last  228  pupils.  The  school-fees  in  the 
trade-school  and  the  elementary  school  amount,  at  the  most,  to  two  florins  an- 
nually; on  the  other  hand,  there  is  for  apprentices  and  journeymen  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  a  strict  compulsory  school  attendance. 

The  annual  income  of  the  above  schools  from  the  town  and  the  State  amounts, 
exclusive  of  premises  rent  free,  to  16,000  florins,  to  which  add  the  amount  of 
school-fees  received,  1,800  florins,  and  we  get  the  total  cost  at  17,800  florins. 
The  establishments  in  Nuremberg  possess  a  library,  out  of  which  works  of  gen- 
eral utility  and  belles-lettres  are  lent  to  diligent  pupils.  It  thus  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rewarding  good  behavior,  and  is  also  calculated  to  impart  much  in- 
formation which  the  school  does  not  teach.  A  bad  choice  of  books  is  also  in 
this  way  prevented. 

HIGHER  TRADE-SCHOOL   AT  PA8SAU. 

The  trade-school  at  Passau  is  organized  with  two  divisions ;  with  67  pupils 
in  1867  in  the  commercial  and  44  in  the  industrial  or  mechanical  division — both 
under  a  rector,  assisted  by  14  teachers. 

The  special  subjects  included  in  the  commercial  division,  besides  tl^jB  French 
and  £nglish  languages,  are  thus  drawn  out  in  the  programme : 

Course  II. — Oommercial  ArithmeHc, — Calculation  of  profits  by  multiplication 
and  division.  Compound  rule  of  three*  Simple  and  complex  partueraliip  ac- 
counts. Compound  calculations  and  calculation  of  per  centage.  Calculation 
of  interest,  and  discount  Lessons  in  the  knowledge  of  coins,  measures,  and 
weights.  Bankers'  accounts.  Direct  and  indirect  reduction  of  bills  of  exchange. 
Bills  of  lading  and  invoices. 

Mercantile  Science. — ^Tho  most  essential  parts  of  the  theory  of  banking,  with 
explanation  of  the  most  common  terms  used  in  banking.  Making  out  of  various 
forms  of  bills  of  exchange.  Invoices  and  calculations.  Simple  book-keeping. 
Elaboration  of  a  course  of  business,  making  the  necessary  entries  connected 
with  it  in  the  proper  books,  and  then  making  up  the  latter.  Composition  of 
the  most  important  letters  for  simple  book-keeping.  Opening  and  closing  of 
accounts  current  according  to  various  rates  of  interest 

CoaRSB  III. — Jlercaniile  Science. — ^Arbitration.  Banking  commissions.  Pub- 
lic stocks.  Customs  and  trade  regulations.  Commercial  associations  and  mer- 
cantile systems.  Book-keeping  by  double-entry;  composition  of  most  import- 
ant letters  for  thi& 

Commercial  Geograiphy  and  Oommerciai  History. — The  various  States  of  Eu- 
lope,  with  reference  to  their  commercial  productions,  the  principal  seats  of  their 
commerce  and  industry,  their  lines  of  traffic,  their  customs,  laws,  Ac. 

7%e  IfcUure  of  Colonies, — Synoptic  history  of  commerce  during  the  middle 
ages,  more  particularly  of  German  commerce.  Influence  of  geographical  dis- 
coveries, and  especially  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  ocean  road  to 
India,  on  the  intercourse  of  nations.  Commercial  history  of  the  European  mar- 
itime powers  in  modern  tunes. 
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The  higher  improvement-school  at  Pnssau,  opened  in  1866,  proyides  for  in- 
struction on  Sunday  mornings  and  week-day  evenings,  and  has  been  well  at- 
tended, mostly  by  adult  apprentices  and  assistants ;  several  master- workmen 
also  have  attended.  It  h?)s  a  rector  and  four  teachers  (masters,)  and  the 
branches  taught  are  book-keeping,  commercial  science,  geometry,  natural  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  technology,  and  drawing.  Its  pupils  number  one  or  two 
hundred. 

Weaving-school. — Connected  with  the  higher  trade-school  at  Passau  is  a 
weaving-school,  teaching  the  whole  art,  including  the  history  and  preparation 
of  the  materials,  hemp  and  flax.  Tins  is  also  a  week-day  and  Sunday-schooL 
There  are  thirty-three  pupils. 

Regular  conferences  of  weavers  are  held  in  connection  with  these  schools. 

WBAVIKG-SCHOOL  AT  MUNDBBERG. 

The  weaving-school  at  Miindeberg  is  intended  to  impart  thorough  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  in  weaving  in  all  its  branches,  and  to  give  instruction 
not  only  to  pupils,  but  to  give  whatever  information  may  be  demanded  by  any 
body  already  in  the  business.  It  is  open  to  young  men  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  from  the  whole  province  of  Yoigtland,  preference  being 
given  to  natives  of  Mundeberg.  It  is  a  boarding-school,  and  is  provided  with 
two  salaried  masters  and  one  pupil-teacher. 

The  course  embraces  two  years,  during  both  of  which  are  taught  German, 
arithmetic,  geography,  drawing,  and  religion.  During  the  first,  pupils  are 
taught  the  simpler  processes  connected  with  weaving,  and  the  weaving  of  plain 
fabrics ;  during  the  second,  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  is  given  in  the 
more  advanced  processes.  Certain  manufacturers  in  the  neighborhood  furnish 
the  raw  materials  and  buy  the  woven  fabrics  at  the  usual  rates.  There  are  six- 
teen pupite.  Bavarians  pay  150  florins,  natives  of  other  countries  200  florins 
annually  for  board,  lodging,  and  instnictioft,  in  addition  to  which  the  school  re- 
ceives their  earnings. 

Connected  with  the  school  is  a  gratuitous  Sunday-school,  open  from  1  to  3 
P.  M ,  of  two  classes,  the  first  of  which  is  open  to  all  persons  engaged  in  in- 
dustry without  exception,  teaching  German,  compositions  being  written  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  trade,  arithmetic,  linear  and  free-hand  drawing.  Tlie  second 
class  imparts  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  their  trade  to  weavers 
alone. 

WOOD-CABVIN(J  SCHOOL  AT  BBRCHTBSOADEK. 

At  Berchtesgaden,  in  the  Salzburg  district,  a  technical-school  has  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  government,  in  aid  of  an  industry  which  has  long  been  carried  on 
in  that  mountainous  region,  namely,  the  handicrait  of  carving  ornamented  arti- 
cles in  wood  and  bone. 

The  course  embraces  instruction  in  drawing,  modeling,  and  carving,  free  of 
cliarge  to  all  persons  domiciled  in  the  district,  and  to  strangers  who  pay  a  small 
tuition. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  patterns  and  models,  and  there  is  a  reposi- 
tory in  which  the  work  of  the  pupils  is  sold  for  their  benefit.  The  school-hours 
aro  from  7  to  1 1  A.  M.,  and  from  12  to  4  P.  M.  The  pupils  are  arranged  in  two 
classes,  and  can  remain  four  years. 
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ROTAL  SCHOOL  OF  MACBIKERY  AT  AUOSBURG. 

The  Royal  School  of  Ifacblnery  at  Augsburg  was  formerlj  a  Polytechnic 
school,  but  under  the  law  of  1864  it  has  a  special  organization.  The  conditions 
for  admission  are  a  thorough  k;iowledge  ot  algebra,  inclusive  of  logarithms  and 
geometry,  and  a  certain  amount  of  practice  in  linear  drawing.  Pupils  must  be 
over  fifteen.  Hoepitants  must  give  proof  of  possessing  the  preliminary  knowl- 
edge requisite  to  thoroughly  understand  the  subject  taught. 

The  curriculum  consists  of  two  courses; — First  course:  Mathematics,  four 
hoars  weekly ;  designing,  eight  hours  weekly  in  winter  and  ten  in  summer. 
Second  course :  Elementary  mechanics,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  physics, 
mechanical  engineering  and  designing.  There  are  for  both  courses  two  hours 
of  daily  practice  in  the  workshops,  except  on  Saturdays.  There  are  twcnty-fivo 
pupils,  paying  each  twenty  florins  annual  school-fee. 

Prof.  Koristka,  in  his  account  of  the  Polytechnic  Schools  of  Bavaria,  takes 
the  following  notice  of  the  workshops  at  Augsburg : 

Although  in  general  the  establishment  of  machine-shops  at  the  Polytechnic 
schools  has  been  given  up  for  want  of  success,  as  at  Dresden,  Berlin,  Garlsruhe, 
Zurich,  &C.,  we  must  confess  that  these  workshops  have  had  marked  success  at 
Nuremberg  and  Augsburg.  The  instructive  and  beautifuUy-made  models  of 
Augsburg  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  collection  of  models  in  Germany, 
and  the  Principal  of  the  Augsburg  workshop  (Prof.  Walter)  has  for  years  de- 
voted all  his  energies  to  this  branch  of  instruction.  To  give  a  little  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  tliis  instruction  is  given,  we  add  the  plan,  condensed  as  far  as 
possible,  as  it  was  explained  to  us  by  Prof.  "Walter.  During  the  first  year,  two 
hours  daily  are  spent  in  the  workshops ;  during  the  second  year,  one  hour  daily ; 
in  ■  the  third  year  three,  and  that  from  4  to  7,  after  the  theoretical  instruction. 
The  most  of  the  scholars  have  never  had  any  practical  experience.  The 
scholar  is  placed  at  a  screw,  a  coarse  file  and  a  piece  of  (smith's)  iron  are  given 
him.  He  is  to  practice  himself  in  filing  first  planes  at  right  angles  and  then 
parallel  to  one  another.  Than  he  is  made  to  do  the  same  with  a  finer  file. 
Nothing  can  be  done  superficially,  anti  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  go  on  until  he  has 
been  thoroughly  successful.  Then  the  scholar  is  practiced  in  boring,  in  cutting 
of  screws,  and  in  making  faucets.  Then  comes  the  turning  of  round  surfaces 
and  of  screws,  the  smoothing  off,  Ac.,  and  this  is  all  done  with  simple  pieces  of 
iron,  out  of  which  different  articles,  such  as  paper-weights,  &c.,  are  made.  The 
next  tasks  given  are  the  completion  of  correct  rulers,  simple  steel  angles,  turn- 
ers' compa-sses,  and  so  on,  until  the  pupil  is  able  to  make  a  pair  of  brass  com- 
passes, with  steel  points  soldered  in.  If  the  pupil  can  do  all  this  correctly,  he 
is  capable  of  taking  a  simple  model  of  some  motion  and  working  on  without 
assistance.  He  generally  reaches  this  point  during  the  third  course.  This 
instruction  is  not  obligatory,  but  if  a  scholar  has  once  undertaken  it,  he  is  held 
strictly  to  all  its  duties.  Scholars  are  paid  for  the  models  they  complete.  When 
they  have  finished  the  course  they  are  generally  far  enough  advanced  to  bo  able 
to  support  themselves  by  work  in  any  factory.  The  workshops  at  Augsburg 
have  twenty-one  screws,  with  a  perfect  assortment  of  tools  belonging  to  each, 
five  (foot)  turning-lathes,  and  a  great  lathe  more  than  twenty  feet  long.  Be- 
sides this,  there  are  joiners'  benches,  two  planing  machines,  a  large  and  two 
small  wheel-cutting  engines,  a  boring  machine,  a  smithy,  kc.  Many  of  these 
things  are  made  here,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  cost  of  the  whole 
machine-shop.  The  following  prices  may  g^ve  a  faint  idea  of  the  expense :  a 
screw,  with  its  appurtenances,  $52,  a  turning-lathe  and  its  belongings,  $179,  a 
planing- bench,  with  its  tools,  $50.  The  common  tools  used  would  amount  to 
about  $1,960.  The  tools  for  the  blacksmith's  shop  cost  $240.  According  to 
this  we  should  estimate  the  furnishing  of  similar  workshops  at  about  $4,000  or 
$5,000.  Beside  the  scholars,  day-laborers  also  work  in  these  shops,  and  are 
regularly  paid.  In  1860  the  expenses  for  labor,  reparations,  material,  salary 
of  the  overseer,  tc^  amounted  to  $959,  the  receipts  to  $976.80. 
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F0LYTECHK10  SCHOOLS  AT  MUNICH. 

•The  plan  on  which  the  PoljTtechuic  School  at  Munich  is  now  oiganized,  and 
the  distribation  of  subjects  in  the  general  division  of  mathematics  and  natural 
scionoes,  and  the  four  special  divisions  or  schools  of  arcbitectare,  mechanical 
engineeriug,  technical  chemistry,  and  of  trade  and  oommercei  has  been  so  fiiUy 
set  forth  in  the  general  exposition  of  the  system  of  technical  instruction  as 
established  by  the  law  of  1864,  that  any  further  description  here  is  unnecessary 
except  to  give  a  few  particulars  from  the  last  prospectus. 

Tho  conditions  of  admission  are,  the  necessary  preliminary  knowledge,  and 
good  moral  conduct. 

Tlie  pupils  of  the  general  division  are  bound  to  take  part  in  the  lessons  on  at 
lea^st  fivo  subjects  in  each  semester. 

The  pupils  in  the  special  divisions  are  bound  to  take  part  in  all  the  studies 
mentioned  in  tlie  programme  of  the  division. 

Admission  into  the  Polytechnic  School  is  only  granted  to  those  who  can  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  having  passed  the  absolutorium  of  a  technical  gymnasium, 
or  who  will  submit  to  examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  study  pursued  in  those 
institutions. 

Admission  to  pupils  or  hospitants,  who  wish  to  attend  only  some  particular 
lessons,  is,  however,  granted  on  less  difficult  conditions. 

On  entering  the  Polytechnic  School,  regular  pupils  and  hospitants  must  pay 
an  admission  fee  of  5  florins. 

The  school  honorarium  is  20  florins  per  semester.  Hospitants  pay  4  or  6 
florins,  according  to  the  number  of  lessons  they  take  weekly. 

For  participation  in  the  work  of  the  laboratory,  pupils  pay  15  florins,  and 
hospitiints  20  florins. 

Individuals  giving  proof  of  special  worth  and  abilities,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  incapacity  to  pay,  may  be  absolved  from  payment  of  the  above  fees. 

An  absolutorial  examination  is  held  at  the  close  of  each  school-year,  the  sub- 
ject of  examination  being  fixed  by  the  professors  in  council. 

The  premises  heretofore  occupied  are  spacious,  and  the  equipment  every  way 
suitable;  the  lecture  and  class-rooms  are  lai^  and  weU  lighted,  and  the  labora- 
tories for  the  chemical  students  afford  every  convenience  for  manipulations. 
Tho  rooms  for  drawing  are  well  provided  with  models,  and  the  collections  of 
all  kinds  for  illustrations  in  architecture,  mechanics,  and  engineering,  aro  large, 
and  of  tho  most  recent  construction. 

To  these  facilities  for  instruction  >vithin  its  own  premises,  this  great  technical 
school  can  hold  out  to  the  student  the  splendid  galleries  of  art,  the  vast  collec- 
tions in  natural  history,  the  well-equipped  and  officered  laboratories  of  the  Con- 
servatorium,  and  the  great  industrial  establishments  generally  of  Munich,  which 
arc  now  commanding  a  patronage  fairly  won  by  the  scientific  and  artistic  train- 
ing which  the  foremen  and  workmen  generally  liave  received.  ' 

The  General  Conservatory  of  Scientific  Collections  at  Munich  embraces  twelve 
distinct  collections,  viz. :  the  cabinet  of  coins ;  the  antiquarium ;  the  observa- 
tory and  meteorological  institutes ;  the  chemical  laboratory ;  the  mineralogical, 
geological,  zoological,  and  paleontological  collections ;  a  botanical  garden,  and 
an  anatomical  institution.    The  Conservatorium  has  an  income  of  60,000  florins. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  originally  founded  by  the  Elector  Maximilian  III, 
but  reorganized  by  King  Louis  and  placed  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
University ;  the  Royal  Library,  witli  over  800,000  volumes,  and  the  University 
Library  of  160,000  volumes ;  the  School  of  Mines,  the  Cameralistic  studies,  or 
science  of  finance  and  public  economy ;  the  general  artistic  and  scientific  pur- 
suits of  Munich — make  it  desirable  as  a  place  of  higher  scientific  study. 
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ACADEMY  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 
Within  a  very  recent  period,  Bavaria  has  become  one  of  the  great  art  oentrM 
of  Earope,  and  its  capital,  which  has  increased  in  popnlation  from  20,000  in 
1805  to  166,000  in  1808,  not  only  poBseases  in  its  galleries  and  collections  valu- 
able remains  of  ancient  art,  and  the  modem  productions  of  other  oountries^  but 
is  ridk  in  specimens  of  architectore,  painting,  statoaiy,  castings,  and  frescoes, 
executed  by  her  own  artists  tnuned  in  her  own  schools  and  ateliers.  The  late 
King  Louis  expended  on  buildiags  and  works  of  art  in  Bavaria  over  $80,000,- 
000.  This  expenditure  was  not  confined  to  the  fine  arts,  in  the  construction,  orna- 
ment, and  equipment  of  public  buildmgs,  and  galleries  for  the  possessioti  and 
enjoyment  of  the  few,  but  was  intended  and  felt  in  its  beneficence  throughout 
all  the  mechanical  hidustries,  and  by  eiery  class  of  the  kingdom. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS.* 

For  the  youth  who  has  determined  to  embrace  the  career  of  an  artist,  the 
Bqyal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  offers  the  requisite  means  of  completing  his 
education.  This  institution  has  its  origin  in  the  drawing-school  founded  by  the 
Elector  Maximilian  III,  in  1770,  and  reestablished  by  King  Maximilian  the 
First,  in  1808;  but  its  present  flourishing  condition  is  the  work  of  King  Louis, 
who  gave  it  a  new  constitution  in  1846.  It  is  at  once  a  society  of  artists  and 
a  school  of  art 

The  instruction  given  in  the  academy  is  both  practical  and  theoreticaL  The 
former  embraces  historical  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  copper-engra- 
ving; the  latter,  the  history  of  art,  anatomy,  perspective,  descriptive  geometry, 
and  shading.  The  common  basis  of  artistical  studies  is  considered  to  be  draw- 
ing after  the  antique;  but  especial  attention  is  also  directed  to  the  drawing, 
modeling,  and  painting  after  nature.  The  instruction  in  historical  painting  is 
g^ven  in  four  separate  schools,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  distinct  professor. 
There  are  also  separate  schools  of  sculpture,  architecture,  and  engraving.  Lec- 
tures are  delivered  regularly  on  the  history  of  art,  ancient  and  Christian,  aa 
well  as  on  anatomy,  and  on  the  other  branches  of  theoretical  knowledge. 

The  admission  to  the  academy  is  free  both  to  natives  and  foreigners,  provided 
they  are  qualified  by  the  possession  of  adeqtiate  elementary  knowledge  and 
fecility  in  the  higher  branches  of  drawing,  with  a  proper  scholastic  educatioffe, 
and  a  good  moral  cliaracter.  The  pupils  destined  for  architecture  roust,  if  ne^ 
tives,  have  passed  through  the  polyteahnic  school ;  and  if  foreigners,  produce 
certificates  of  their  mathematical  attainments.  The  candidates  execute  an  ex- 
perimental performance,  upon  the  result  of  which  their  admission  depends;  and 
they  must,  further,  remain  a  half-year  on  probation  before  they  are  .definitivefy 
enrolled  as  pupils.  The  maximum  period  of  study  in  the  academy  is  six  yeani, 
but  pupils  may  leave  it  earlier  if  qualified.  Diligent  and  talented  pupUs,  who 
are  natives  of  Bavaria,  and  poor,  may  obtain  small  stipends,  besides  being  fur- 
nished gratuitously  with  models  fer  the  cartoons,  pictures  or  statues  which  tlie^ 
may  execute  within  the  academy. 

A  general  exhibition  of  modem  worics  of  art  takes  place  about  eveiy  thrt* 

years,  under  the  direction  of  the  academy. 

'— ^■^^— ^^^^^^~ 

•  Abridged  Awn  B«port  of  J.  Waid,  Societaiy  of  Um  Eofliib  Legmtioo  at  Moaieh. 
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Tho  academy  has  also  the  execation  or  direction  of  all  public  works  witbin 
the  sphere  of  painting  or  sculpture.  It  forms  a  kind  of  council  to  the  Eang  in 
all  matters  of  art 

The  staff  of  the  academy  consists  of  a  director,  (for  many  years  the  celebrated 
-Kaulbacb,)  five  professora  respectively  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  en- 
graving, the  history  of  art,  and  the  technics  of  painting,  with  teachers  of  anat- 
omy and  of  perspective,  descriptive  geometry,  and  shading,  and  a  corrector  of 
the  pupils*  performances,  a  teaching  force  of  fourteen  persons.  It  has  a  secre- 
■taiy,  an  inspector,  and  proper  attendants. 

The  usual  number  of  pupils  is  230,  among  whom  are  several  foreigners. 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  academy  itself  amount,  in  the  whole,  to  22,816 
florins,  or  £2,281  sterling — ^a  very  moderate  sum,  considering  the  eflSciency  of 
the  institution  and  the  merits  of  the  professors.  The  budget  of  the  academy, 
however,  in  the  government  estimates,  comprises  the  annual  charge  of  the 
public  galleries,  &c.,  and  stands  thus  for  1864: — 1.  The  Academy  of  the  Fme 
Arts,  22,816  florins;  2.  Galleries  of  Art,  the  property  of  the  State,  (viz.,  the 
Glyptothek,  Pinacothek,  New  Pinacothek,  Ac.,)  20,601 ;  3.  Working  artists, 
1,800;  4.  Allowances  and  pensions  to  artists,  6,721;  6.  Cashier's  department, 
600;  6.  General  Reserve  Fund,  36*7.  Total,  62,745  florins,  equivalent  to  about 
$21,000. 

There  are  other  institutions  in  Munich  which  the  inhabitants  themselves  have 
formed  for  the  furilierance  of  the  same  objects,  such  as  the  Art  Union,  the 
Trades'  Union,  and  tho  like.  The  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Manufactures 
has,  m  particular,  liad  a  very  useful  tendency,  by  the  constant  communications 
which  it  keeps  up  between  the  class  of  artists  and  that  of  mechanics.  It  was 
Ibunded  in  1850,  and  the  chairman  is  the  eminent  architect  De  Yoit  The  so- 
ciety gives  to  its  members  drawings  and  models  for  all  articles  to  be  worked  or 
manufactured  in  the  department  of  industry,  arranges  occasional  exhibitions, 
and  publishes  a  journal  Whilst  the  artist  furnishes  the  drawings  or  designs, 
the  artisan  is  often  able  to  give  usefhl  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  materials 
best  suited  for  the  work ;  and  so  both  the  one  and  the  other  is  mutually  im- 
proved. The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  casting,  and  other  branches  of 
metallic  work — of  which  the  late  Paris  Industrial  Exhibition  has  fumiEhed 
evidence — is  considered  as  in  some  measure  attributable  to  this  society,  which 
aims  at  raising  the  character  of  manufacturers,  by  bringing  them  more  closely 
into  contact  with  the  fine  arts. 

The  number  of  artists  constantly  residing  m  Munich  is  very  large,  and  is 
stated  to  be  about  eight  hundred.  They  are  chiefly  Germans,  but  artists  from 
foreign  countries  are  also  continually  visiting  the  Bavarian  capital.  The  daily 
association  of  these  persons  with  each  other  can  not  fail  to  be  attended  with 
beneficial  results.  Not  only  is  the  principle  of  emulation  called  into  action,  but 
ideas  are  exchanged  in  a  social  uiterconrse  which  often  lead  to  the  realization 
of  important  works.  Munich  ofiers,  in  this  respect,  on  a  small  scale,  the  same 
advantages  Uiat  Rome  does  on  a  larger.  Nor  are  the  artists  by  any  means  con- 
fined to  their  own  set.  They  mix  pretty  freely  with  other  classes  of  society — 
with  learned  men,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  artisans;  and  hence  their  ten- 
dency has  become  more  scientific  than  formerly ;  they  have  become  more  dis- 
posed to  avail  themselves  of  practical  science  in  the  execution  of  artistic  works. 
This  improvement  is  partly  attributable  to  tho  influence  of  the  polytechnio 
school, 
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As  a  school  of  pure  art,  there  is  no  place  oat  of  Italy  which  holds  out  so 
manj  attractions  to  the  student  He  finds  in  the  Glyptoihek,  the  Pinacothek, 
and  the  otlier  Royal  collections,  the  best  opportunities  of  copying  from  the 
antique,  and  of  forming  his  knowledge  of  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  more 
modem  times.  He  sees  around  him  magnificent  public  buildings,  and  churches 
whose  architecture  is  only  surpassed  by  the  beauty  of  their  internal  decorations. 

BOTAL  SCHOOL  OF  ABTS  APPLI£D  TO  TRADES^  AT  NUREMBERG. 

The  Royal  School  of  Arts  applied  to  Trades  (KunstgewerhschtUejai'SMTeTaheTg 
aims  not  only  to  promote  art,  but  to  improve  the  artistic  character  of  industrial 
products.    It  receive  pupQs  above  sixteen.  -  The  curriculum  is  as  follows : 

Division  Ij  {12  hours  a  week  to  each  study.) — 1.  Drawing  from  ornamental 
models;  2.  Practice  in  architectural  drawing,  with  theoretical  lectures;  3. 
Drawing  from  antique  models;  4.  Modeling  and  drawing  ornaments  and  figures. 

Division  IL — 1.  Painting,  drawing,  and  modeling  from  life,  for  artists;  2. 
Plastic  studies  for  artists ;  3.  Exercises  in  composing  and  executing  subjects  in 
figures  and  of  an  ornamental  character ;  4.  Embossing  and  sculpture ;  6.  Wood- 
carving,  exercises  in  carving  ornaments  and  figures,  and  execution  of  objects 
of  industrial  art ;  6.  Brass-founding — exercises  in  forming,  founding,  and  en- 
graving. 

Sttpplemenial  cUuseSj  (2  hours  weekly  to  each  branch.) — 1.  Perspective  and 
shadows;  2.  Anatomy. 

The  practical  branches,  such  as  architecture,  sculpture,  and  ornamentation, 
are  made  the  chief  subjects  of  instruction,  and  are  taught  with  special  reference 
to  the  present  requirements  of  industry. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  persons  who  have  made  a  study  of  questions  con- 
nected with  teaching,  not  only  in  Bavaria,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
is  that  the  Nuremberg  school  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  national  industry.  This  progress  is  especially  manifest  in  the  very 
decided  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  children's  toys,  which  are  one  of 
the  staple  productions  of  the  country.  For  some  years  past,  the  improvement 
in  the  forms  of  the  articles,  whether  molded  in  clay  or  sculptured  in  wood,  with 
which  the  Nuremberg  manufacturers  supply  the  shops  of  Paris,  has  shown  us 
that  great  progress  must  have  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  drawing,  and 
ample  confirmation  of  this  opinion  may  be  obtained  on  visiting  the  higher 
drawing-school  of  this  town.  The  Parisian  manufacturers,  though  superior  in 
other  matters  dependent  on  the  arts  of  design,  are,  with  regard  to  children's 
toys,  very  inferior  to  the  Nuremberg  artisans. 

• 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  AT  NUREMBERG. 

In  this  town,  so  noted  for  its  various  manufactures,  there  are  several  draw- 
ing-schools of  dificrent  degrees,  according  to  the  trade  the  pupils  intend  to 
fbUow.  The  first  and  most  important  is  the  higher  school  of  industrial  drawing 
conducted  by  M.  Eroling.  It  is  justly  regarded  in  Germany  as  the  one  which 
has  rendered  most  services  to  industry.  In  order  that  the  pupils  may,  in  a  few 
years,' acquire  some  real  skill,  none  are  admitted  but  those  who  have  already 
attained  considerable  proficiency.  The  principle  adopted  by  the  professor  of 
this  school  is  that,  in  order  to  form  good  industrial  draughtsmen,  the  pupils 
must  pass  through  all  the  degrees  of  artistic  drawing,  so  that  they  may  be  able, 
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in  the  very  varied  and  different  combinations  required  by  manufacturera,  to 
blend  jadiciously  and  harmoniously  all  the  various  kinds,  without  there  being 
any  necessity,  as  often  happens,  for  having  recourse  to  one  artist  for  the  arcM- 
tectural  part,  to  another  for  the  figures,  and  to  a  third  for  the  ornaments,  &c. 

As  for  the  method  of  teaching,  it  is  exclusively  based  on  drawing  from 
models  in  relief,  graduated  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  learners,  and  ad- 
vancing from  the  simplest  models  to  the  finest  left  by  ancient  art,  and  then  to 
nature.  The  talented  director  expresses  his  antipathy  to  copying  fix>m  litho- 
graphs, which  he  regards  as  calligraphy,  not  drawing.  In  accordance  with 
these  principles,  he  has  formed  for  his  pupils  very  fine  and  very  complete  col- 
lections of  models.  The  teaching  is  distributed  in  three  divisions: — 1,  drawing 
of  ornament;  2,  drawing  from  the  antique;  3,  drawing  from  nature.  After 
attaining  proficiency  in  drawing,  the  pupils  pass  on  to  modeling  and  sculpture 
in  wood  and  stone ;  then,  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of 
skill,  they  have  to  compose  designs,  and  to  model  and  carve  them. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  higher  drawing-school,  there  is  an  elementary  school 
with  courses  occupying  two  years.  The  first,  of  eight  hours*  lessous  per  week, 
is  entirely  devoted  to  free-hand  drawing,  beginning  with  exercises  on  straight 
lines  and  curves,  on  plane  surfaces,  on  symmetrical  and  regular  bodies,  and  on 
simple  and  complex  ornaments,  finishing  with  compositions.  The  second 
course,  of  six  hours  per  week,  is  devoted  to  drawing  ornaments,  to  drawing 
from  the  round,  from  the  antique,  and  also  to  drawing  furniture. 

INSTBUOnON  IN  DRAWIKO. 

The  instructions  arawn  lip  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works, 
for  the  government  of  the  newly-organized  technical  schools,  mark  out  a  detailed 
course  for  drawing  founded  on  the  long  experience  of  the  famous  schools  of 
Nuremberg  and  Munidi. 

PROGR.\HMS  FOR  PRAWIKG  IK  TRADB-SOHOOLS. 

CJOURSE  I. — First  half-year. — Exercise  of  eye  and  hand  in  drawing  lines  and 
geometrical  figures;  delineation  of  objects  of  suitable  sixe,  and  with  plane  eur- 
races ;  explanations  of  the  nature  of  vision,  and  with  this  the  first  elements  of 
perspective;  linear  drawii\g  without  idstruqients  should  be  combined  with  free 
dra wi iig,  {Freihandseichnung.) 

Second  haZf-year — Continuation  of  the  free  drawing ;  delineation  of  simple 
ornaments  from  cartoons,  or  from  plaster  models,  in  ^ight  reliefer  perforated; 
linear  drawing,  with  the  aid  of  compasses  and  mathematical  instruments;  draw- 
ing, division  and  measurement  of  straight  lines,  right  angles,  and  figures ;  con* 
struction  of  scales,  measurement,  &c. 

Course  II. — Free  drawing  of  more  elaborate  ornaments  from  plastic  models; 
the  proportions  of  the  human  head  and  its  various  parts,  from  simple  outlines; 
exercises  in  the  construction  of  regular  curved  lines,  arclii tectural  members, 
projection  of  simple  surfaces,  and  of  regular  equilateral  figures;  embossing 
from  .simple  plastic  models  in  dififerent  sizes. 

Course  III. — Continuation  of  exercises  in  free  drawing  fVom  the  round;  de- 
lineation of  animals  and  plants,  in  as  far  as  these  may  be  applicable  to  orna- 
mentation, with  slight  indication  of  shades,  so  as  to  make  the  form  distinct ; 
expljination  of  style ;  delineation  of  the  human  body,  and  its  proportions,  in 
outline;  linear  drawing;  continuation  of  exercises  in  designing  simple  ma- 
chines and  models ;  the  five  orders  of  architecture ;  industrial  tools ;  profiles^ 
Ac.,  as  far  as  possible  in  natural  size,  from  models;  sketching  fh)m  nature;  ex- 
ercises in  drawing  with  Indian  ink ;  slight  coloring  of  profiles,  &c. ;  embossing 
from  drawings  of  simple  classical  artistic  forms. 
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Modificationa  for  (he  Agriadiurcd  Division, 

CoVBSB  I. — First  half-year, — [Substantially  the  same  as  in  the  trade  course.} 

Second  half-year.^ — ^Linear  drawing,  with  help  of  compasses  and  mathematical 
instruments;  drawing,  dividing,  and  measoring  straight  lines,  plane  angles  and 
figures,  and  construction  of  scales  of  measurement;  exercises  in  drawing  plana 
and  elevations  of  simple  geometrical  bodies,  in  various  positions,  and  in  the 
rules  of  the  theory  of  proportions. 

ComtSB  II. — Exercises  in  drawing  plans  and  elevations  of  separate  arcbitec- 
iural  parts,  more  especially  of  the  stationary  arrangements  of  farm-buildings, 
from  models,  and  also  from  nature ;  delineation  of  simple  agricultural  imple- 
ments ;  first  rules  of  plan-drawing. 

Course  III. — £xercL%s  in  drawing  entire  buildings  fVom  models  on  a  differ- 
ent scale  of  measurement;  delineation  of  ground-plans,  elevations,  and  sec- 
tions; delineation  of  more  complete  agricultoral  tools  and  machines  witboni 
models. 

FROORAMME  FOR  REAL-GYMNASIUUS. 

Course  I. — ^Firee  drawing ;  exercises  in  drawing  straight  lines  and  geomet- 
rical figures  formed  by  them ;  delineation  of  bodies  with  plane  surfaces,  with 
explanations  of  the  nature  of  vision,  and  of  the  most  simple  phenomena  of  per- 
spective, illustrated  by  single  objects,  or  groups  of  objects,  of  suitable  size; 
exercises  in  drawing  curved  lines  and  simple  ornaments  formed  of  these ;  out- 
lino  delineation  of  symmetrical  ornaments  and  vessels  from  cartoons  and  plaster 
casts  in  slight  relief,  of  simple  antique  artistic  forms. 

Course  II. — Free  drawing;  division  and  proportion  of  the  separate  parts  of 
the  human  frame  drawn  from  cartoons ;  foreshortening  of  the  several  parts  in 
different  positions,  then  of  the  whole  body,  using  the  geometrical  lay  figure  as 
a  model ;  more  elaborate  ornaments  in  outline  from  embossed  and  plane  models ; 
exercises  in  the  use  of  rules,  compasses,  and  .other  instruments,  by  delineation 
and  diTision  of  plane  figures ;  explanation  of  the  planes  of  projection ;  exer- 
cises in  the  delineation  of  simple  bodies  by  means  of  their  projections,  with  use 
of  the  prismatic  compass  when  copying  from  cartoons ;  measurement  and  pro- 
jection of  solid  models  in  different  positions,  and  according  to  different  scales 
of  reduction. 

Course  IIL — Simple  exercises  in  shading,  at  first  from  models  of  plane  oma- 
mente,  afterwards  from  ornaments  in  relief;  drawing  of  heads,  hands,  and  feet 
in  different  positions,  finom  slightly-executed  models;  ornaments  belonging  to 
various  periods  of  art,  as  much  as  possible  in  connection  with  architectural  fea- 
tures ;  measurement  of  complex  solid  models  with  plane  surfaces,  and  projec- 
tion of  the  same  according  to  the  rules  of  descriptive  geometry,  and  to  a  given 
scale  of  reduction,  and  in  a  prescribed  position ;  modeling  of  ornaments  in  re- 
]ief|  first  from  solid  models,  and  then  fi^m  plane  patterns,  and  on  a  different 
scale. 

Course  IV. — ^Delineation  of  animal  and  vegetable  forma  if  possible,  from 
models  in  relief,  and  with  strict  attention  to  foreshortening  and  bends ;  elucida- 
tion of  styles  and  exercises  therein ;  delineation  of  figures  from  simple  plane 
models;  ornaments  in  combination  with  human  and  animal  forms,  from  the 
plane  and  from  the  round ;  projection  of  solids  with  curved  surfaces  and  their 
intersections  (Durchdringungen ;)  delineation  of  the  different  orders  of  columns 
fh>m  cartoons ;  exercises  in  linear  perspective  and  shading. 

DRAWING  IK  THE  COMMON  AND  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Drawing  is  made  obligatory  in  all  the  higher  classes  of  the  popular  or  com- 
mon school,  but  it  18  more  systematically  attended  to  in  the  Ihtriher  Improve- 
ment School,  and  in  the  special  drawing-schools,  of  which  there  are  now  261, 
in  which  are  employed  270  well-trained  teachers,  with  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  over  T,000  pupils.  Of  these  institutions,  219  are  public,  and  121  inde- 
pendent ;  140  united  with  other  mstitutions.  There  is  in  Munich  a  special 
drawing-school  for  women. 
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PUBLIC  PROVISION  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  BIUSIC. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  musical  culture,  not  onlj  in  the  capital,  and  chief 
dties,  but  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is  made  obligatory  in  all  common 
schools,  and  ability  and  success  in  its  instruction  is  secured  by  ample  provision 
in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  in  a  rigorous  examination  on  this  point  of  all 
candidates.  Mr.  Julius  Eichberg,  director  of  musical  instruction  in  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School  in  Boston,  in  a  recent  (1868)  communication  addressed 
to  Dr.  Upham,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Music  in  the  Boston  Public 
Schools,  respecting  the  manner  and  extent  of  popular  musical  instruction  in 
certain  European  cities,  remarks:  "In  no  part  of  Germany  does  music  receive 
more  attention  than  in  Bavaria  and  in  Bavarian  schools." 

MUSICAL  STUDIES  FOR  PUBLIO  SCHOOL  TEACHEBa 

By  royal  decree,  dated  September  29,  1866,  concerning  the  education  of 
school  teachers,  their  musical  studies,  which  are  continued  through  the  three 
years  of  the  seminary  course,  are  fixed  as  follows  ; 

1.  Primary  School  Teachers. 

First  Course.^A)  Singing. — General  rules  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voicei, 
breathing,  position  of  mouth  and  bod}'.  Practice  of  major  and  minor  scales, 
general  musical  theory,  practice  of  intervals  and  singing  of  short  songs  within 
the  diatonic  scale. 

(B)  Piano. — Knowledge  of  the  key-board,  notes  and  measures,  five  notes 
finger  exercises,  easy  major  and  minor  scales. 

Books  to  bo  used: — Piano  Method^  by  WolUfiihrt,  Part  I;  finger  exercises  by 
A.  Schmidt;  one  hundred  exercises  by  Czerny,  and  Enkhauseu^s  first  Beginning. 

(C)  Violin  Playing. — Position  of  the  body.     Practice  of  scales  and  intervals. 
Book  used-. — Hohmann's  Violin  School,  Part  L 

Second  Course. — (A)  Singing. — Practice  of  more  diflBcult  intervals.  Use  of 
accidents.  Singing  of  two-part  songs,  for  soprano  aad  alto.  Attention  to  be 
given  to  correct  breathing. 

(B)  Piano. — More  difficult  scales  in  two  octaves,  continuation  of  Czerny's 
one  hundred  exercises  and  Wohlfahrt's  ^iano  method.  Senates  by  Mozart  and 
Haydn. 

(C)  Violiru — All  the  scales  in  Hobmann  II. 

(D)  Harmony. — Intervals.  Theory  of  consonanees  and  dissonancea  iMajor 
and  minor  triads  and  connection  of  the  same.  Playing  the  perfect  cadences  by 
heart,  in  every  way. 

Third  Course.--(A)  Singing. — ^The  preceding  exercises  have  enabled  the 
pupils  (unless  hindered  by  mutation  of  voice)  to  assist  in  the  church  choirs. 

For  Catholic  institutions  the  practice  of  easy  Latin  or  German  masses  is  re« 
quired ;  for  Protestant  institutions  the  practice  of  easy  motets  by  Rink  or  Dro- 
bisch,  as  also  the  chorals  of  moderate  difficulty  from  the  Bavarian  Church 
Melody  Book,  by  Zahn. 

(B)  Piano. — Practice  of  Bertini  op.  29,  running  passages  by  Czerny,  sonatas 
by  Haydn,  Cloraenti,  and  Mozart     Four-hand  exercises  by  Bertini. 

(C)  Organ. — Explanation  of  the  pedals  and  the  various  stops.  Practice  of 
simple  cadences. 

Book  used : — Rink's  first  three  months  on  the  organ. 

(D)  Violin. — Projzrressive  practice  of  exercises  and  duets.  Hohmann's  Book 
III.  Practice  of  violin — ^parts  from  works  by  Midiael  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
others. 

(E)  Harmony. — Inversion  of  triads  and  their  connection  with  triads.  Chords 
of  Seventh.  Book  used,  Porster's  Examples  I.  The  conducting  of  diurdi 
music  being  among  the  duties  of  school  teachers,  pupils  of  the  preparing  school 
should  now  get  acquainted  with  the  use  and  nature  of  the  several  stringed  and 
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wind  instrumenta,  as  afterwards,  when  in  the  8eminar7,  but  little  time  can  be 
given  for  this  purpose.  Nevertheless^  the  study  of  these  instruments  is  not 
obligatory  on  the  pupils. 

2.  Plan  of  lessons  for  (he  Preparing  Scfiool 

Ck)URSE3  I  AKD  II. — Religious  instruction,  3  hours  per  week ;  German  lan- 
guage, 6 ;  arithmetic,  4  ;  geography,  2 ;  history,  2  ;  natural  history,  2 ;  callig- 
rapiiy,  2 ;  drawing,  2 ;  music,  6.     Total,  29  hours. 

Religious  instruction,  the  study  of  the  German  language,  of  arithmetic,  and 
of  music,  are  considered  the  principal  branches,  insufficient  progress  in  either 
of  whicli  entails  with  it  the  repetition  of  the  course.  But  ii'  insufficiency  in 
music  is  owing  to  lack  of  talent  and  not  of  industry,  no  repetition  of  the  course 
is  necessary. 

3.  Seminaries  for  Ikachers. 

Course  I. — (A)  Singing,  (a)  Catholic  Seminaries. — ^Theory  of  choral  singing. 
Practice  of  psalm  melodies,  antiphonies,  and  other  Church  songs.  Practice  of 
one-part  chorals,  with  the  organ  accompaijiment  played  by  the  student. 

(b)  Protestant  Seminaries. — Learning  by  heart  of  chorals,  from  the  Bavarian 
Choral  Book  for  the  Protestant  Church.  Zahn's  harmonization  of  chorals,  for 
male  voices ;  also,  the  four-part  songs,  by  J.  Rietz. 

(B)  Piano. — School  of  velocity,  by  Czemy.  Organ  lessons  to  be  prepared  on 
the  piano. 

(Q  Organ. — Review  of  the  lessons  from  the  preparing  school  Use  of  ped- 
als. Preludes,  by  Rink  and  others.  Protestants  to  practice  the  whole  of  the 
Bavarian  Melody-Book,  as  also  preludes  by  Herzog  and  £tt. 

(D)  Violin. — Hohmann,  Book  IV.  Review  of  previous  studies.  Practice  in 
orchestra-playing. 

(E)  Harmony. — ^Theory  of  connected  chords  of  the  seventh  and  their  inver- 
sions. Prolongations,  their  inversions.  Organ-point.  Playing  of  figured 
basses.    Forslcr's  Examples  B,  II  and  lU. 

Course  IT. — (A)  Singing. — Protestant  Seminaries. — Church  Songs  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  by  Zahn.  Volks-Klaenge,  for  male  voices,  by  Erk.  Sacred 
choruses,  for  male  voices,  by  W.  GreeC 

(B)  Piano. — To  be  considered  as  a  preparatory  study  for  the  organ.  The 
more  advanced  students  to  practice  sonatas,  by  Beethoven,  and  Clementina 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum. 

(C)  Organ — Protestant  Seminaries. — J.  S.  Bach's  chorals,  for  four  mixed 
parts,  as  preparation  for  the  more  difficult  preludes.  Study  of  the  longer  pre- 
ludes and  chorals,  by  Herzog  and  Ett.  Extemporaneous  preludes.  System  of 
ancient  tonalities. 

(D)  Violin. — Hohmann,  Part  V.  By  diligent  practice  the  student  ought  to 
acquire  the  capability  of  playing  the  first  violin  part  of  orchestral  works,  by 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  correctly. 

(£)  Harmony. — Theory  of  modulations,  demonstrated  by  the  student,  both  in 
writing  and  at  the  piano.  *Four-part  harmonization  of  chorals,  or  other  given 
subjects.  The  study  of  the  other  instruments,  without  being  obligatory,  is  ad- 
visable. The  most  advanced  students  are  to  practice  orchest:  a-playing  once  a 
week.    The  practice  of  so-called  brass  music  is  forbidden. 

Religious  instiniction,  German  lan^^ge,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  theory  of 
teaching  and  music,  are  to  be  considered  the  principal  branches ;  the  otlier 
branches  secondary. 

The  following  is  the  division  of  hours  in  the  Royal  Bavarian  Seminaries  for 
Teachers,  both  courses  being  equal : — Religious  instruction,  3  hours  per  week ; 
German  language,  4 ;  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  3 ;  geography,  1 ;  history, 
2;  natural  history,  2;  science  of  teaching,  6;  natural  philosophy,  2;  drawmg, 
2 ;  music,  6.    Total,  30  hours  per  week. 

The  following  is  a  schedule,  to  be  filled  up  at  the  annual  examinations : 

Jfatural  Disposition,  Moral  CondMCt.  Industry.  Progress. 

L  Verj  great.  Very  praiseworthy.  Very  great.  Very  great 

II.  Great.  Preiaeworthy.  Great  Great. 

III.  Sufficient.  Satisfactory.  Satisfactory.  Satisfactory. 

IV.  Little.  Not  free  from  blame.  Unsatisfactory.  Unsatisfactory. 
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According  to  section  76,  students  applying  for  situations  as  sdiool  teachers, 
must  have  received  at  least  No.  Ill,  for  their  musical  qualifications. 

PUBUO  HT7SI0  SCHOOL  IN  WCBZBURGk 

In  all  the  Bavarian  cities  where  school  seminaries  are  established,  there  exist, 
as  branch  establishments,  public  music-schools,  where  the  seminarists  receive 
their  musical  instruction.  These  music-schools  are,  like  the  seminaries,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Munich,  aod  an  annual 
sum  is  provided  by  the  budget  for  their  maintenance.  The  Royal  Music  School 
in  W&rzbarg  is  the  oldest  of  these  institutions,  having  been  founded  on  the  I8th 
of  April,  1804,  since  which  date  it  has  given  a  sound  musical  instruction  to 
countless  school-teachers,  and  in  consequence  has  vastly  advanced  the  cause  of 
music  in  Bavaria.  Although  designed  at  first  as  a  branch  to  the  Wurzbui^ 
Seminary,  it  has  long  since  outgrown  these  limits,  and  has  become  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  Grerman  musical  high-schools,  iVom  which  numbera  of  emi- 
nent  men  have  graduated  in  succession.  The  founder  and  first  Director  was 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Joseph  Frohlich,  professor  of  {esthetics  at  the  Wilrzbui^ 
University,  one  of  the  profoundest  musical  theorists  of  the  century.  Ailer  his 
death,  in  1862,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Director,  Mr.  T.  6.  Bratsch,  to 
whose  kindness  I  owe  a  host  of  interesting  &cts  concerning  the  good  work  that 
is  being  done  in  the  Bavarian  schools. 

In  these  schools  singing  is  not  merely  tolerated,  but  forms  a  principal  part  in 
the  common>school  education.  Pupils  are  not  permitted  to  show  a  listless,  in- 
different manner  at  their  music  lessons,  but  are  made  to  understand  that  this 
branch  of  education  is  considered  by  the  school  authorities  as  equally  important 
with  the  '  tliree  R^s,'  as  we  call  them.  Select  voices  from  the  public  schools 
are  occasionally  allowed  to  join  the  seminarists  in  the  performance  of  some  im- 
portant musical  work,  such  as  cantatas  and  oratorios ;  and  I  have  before  me 
the  programmes  of  Pierson's  oratorio,  'Jerusalem,'  and  Spohr's  oratorio,  *  Our 
Saviour's  Last  Moments,'  performed  solely  by  the  semiuarists  and  select  pupils 
of  the  public  schools,  including  solo  parts^  choruses,  and  the  full  orchestra. 

I  was  present,  by  invitation,  at  the  musical  examination  of  aqiirants  to  the 
seminary,  and  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  it  comprised  singing, 
organ-playing,  violin,  and  piano,  some  shortcomings  in  any  of  these  branches 
will  not  be  wondered  at  The  choral  and  orchestral  forces  of  the  mosic-schoola 
(composed,  aa  above  stated,  of  seminarists  and  pu|)ils  of  the  public  schools,) 
meet,  assisted  by  the  music-teachers,  twice  a  week  for  the  practice  of  oratorios 
and  symphonies.  The  public  are  admitted  to  these  exercises  without  charge  or 
any  formality  whatsoever.  !rhe  exercises  are  conducted  alternately  by  the 
most  advanced  students,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Bratsch. 

No  musical  text-books  are  in  use  in  Bavarian  schools,  but  the  teacher  uses 
the  blackboard  for  the  theoretical  instruction,  and  for  choral  practice  in  addition 
to  the  publications  of  L.  £rk  and  Gree^  selections  from  cantatas,  motets  or 
masses  within  their  reach. 

OONSBRVATORT  OF  VXTSia 

The  Royal  Oonservatorium  of  Music  at  Munich  has  a  director  and  14  teach- 
ers, with  an  average  of  over  100  pupils,  and  receives  aid  from  the  government 
to  the  amount  of  8,000  florins. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

Hie  establishments  for  instruction  in  agriculture  consisted  till  ]  864  of  three 
central  schools  of  agriculture,  forestry,  and  veterinary  science,  and  an  agricultu- 
ral course  or  special  divisions  In  the  trade  schools.  Of  thes*  last  there  were 
thirty  in  1864  Since  then  several  of  them  have  been  discontinued,  and  the 
whole  system  has  been  reorganized  as  follows : 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  OR  INSITTUTE  OF  AGRICULTURR 

The  Agricultural  Institute  was  established  in  1835,  in  tlie  royal  domain  of 
Weihensteplian,  in  the  old  town  of  Feising,  twenty  miles  nortli  of  Munich. 

The  grounds  include  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres  of  arable  and 
pasture  land,  as  well  as  of  forest,  with  an  immense  building,  standing  on  a 
gentle  elevation  which  overlooks  a  wide  extent  of  beautiful  country.  The 
building  forms  a  series  of  parallelograms,  inclosing  a  great  grassy  court,  and 
providing  for  the  laboratory,  collections  and  cabinets  of  various  kinds,  halls  of 
study)  dormitories,  &c.  Around  a  second  court  are  the  cattle  bams,  and  other 
structures. 

The  live  stock  comprises  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  and  there  are  also : — 
Experimental  fields  for  various  cultures.  A  brewery  and  distillery.  A 
nursery.  A  hop  ground.  A  cheese  dairy.  Technological  collections.  A 
chemical  laboratory.  A  collection  of  various  seeda  A  collection  of  the  prO' 
ductions  of  the  Bavarian  soil.  A  cabinet  of  instruments  for  experimenial 
physics.  A  collection  of  agricultural  implements  and  models.  A  library.  A 
plantation  of  mulberry  trees  for  the  study  of  silkworms.  An  anatomical  col- 
lection for  veterinary  studies.  The  neighboring  forests  offer  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  resinous  trees. 

The  instruction  is  distributed  as  follows: — 

First  Year.  Winter  Term. — ^Agricultural  implements.  Experimental 
diemistry.  Arithmetia  Elements  of  construction.  Drawing  of  plans  and 
farm  implements.  Physiology  of  plants,  agronomy,  agriculture.  Forest 
■denoe.     Anatomy,  physiology,  and  dietetics  of  domestic  animals. 

Summer  Term. — Practical  forming.  Experimental  chemistry.  Construction. 
Drawing  of  plans,  surveying.  Breeding  of  cattle,  races,  diseases.  Physiology 
of  plants.     Agronomy.     Agriculture.     Forest  managements 

Secx)ND  Tear.  Winter  Term. — Oi*ganization  of  rural  economy  and  manage- 
ment Agricultural  chemistry.  Roads.  Drawing  of  plans  and  farm  imple- 
ments. Breeding  of  cattle.  Veterinary  police,  warranty  of  cattle  sold. 
Physical  geog^phy.     Meteorology.    Climatology. 

Summer  Term. — ^Valuation  of  farm  property,  and  book-keeping.  Agricul- 
tural chemistry.  Farm  buildings,  meadows,  and  draining.  Agricultural 
technology.  Breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle.  Veterinary  police,  warranty  of 
cattle  sold.     Physical  geography.    Meteorology.    Climatology. 

The  studies  last  two  years,  and  the  instruction  is  g^ven  by  nine  professors 
and  two  assistant  professonB.  The  youths  who  attend  this  school  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  ordinary  pupils  and  free  auditors.  There  are  about  twenty  of 
the  former  and  forty  of  the  latter.  To  be  admitted,  the  candidate  must  have 
attained  sixteen  years  of  age,  have  followed  the  studies  of  an  agricultural, 
school  (Landwirthschaft  Schule)  or  of  a  trade  school;  he  must  also  know 
enoagh  Latin  to  imderstand  the  value  of  the  terms  borrowed  from  that 
language,  and  be  able  to  undergo  an  examination  on  the  subjects  taught  in 
those  8choo]& 
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Owing  to  local  circumstances  the  pupils  are,  contraiy  to  the  general  usage  in 
Germany,  received  as  boarders ;  Bavarian  subjects  for  one  Imndred  and  twenty- 
five  florins  per  half  year,  and  foreigners  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins. 
This  charge  includes  teaching,  board,  and  lodging;  books  and  school  neces- 
saries the  pupils  find  themselves.  They  also  have  to  pay  two  florins  per  half 
y«ar  for  the  reading  room.  The  free  pupils  pay  thirty-five  florins  per  half 
year  for  each  course  they  follow,  and  may  obtain  a  certificate  relative  thereto. 
The  courses  begin  on  the  1st  of  October  and  end  on  the  last  day  of  August, 
with  a  fortnight's  vacation  at  Easter.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  examinations 
are  held,  and  the  deserving  pupils  receive  certificates  of  aptitude. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Flint,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  agriculture,  in  a 
'  report  of  his  visits  to  several  agricultural  institutions  abroad  in  1863,  thus 
speaks  of  Weihenstephan : 

I  arrived  there  from  Ratisbon  on  a  bright  summer  morning,  introduced 
myself  to  the  first  man  1  met,  told  him  my  object,  and  learned  at  what  hours 
the  various  lectures  took  place,  attended  two  or  three  of  them  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  professors,  visited  and  examined  the  collections,  the 
stables,  the  brewery,  the  farm  and  experimental  field,  the  sheep,  Sic. 

The  estate  lying  in  connection  with  this  institute  comprises,  1  believe,  about 
six  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  of  which  there  are  usually  about  eighty  in  wheat, 
over  forty  in  rape  and  root  crops,  about  thirty-five  in  oats,  twelve  to  fifteen  in 
potatoes,  fifteen  to  twenty  in  rye,  eighteen  to  twenty  in  barley,  eight  to  ten  in 
beans,  five  in  hops,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  fodder  crops,  such  as 
lucerne,  clover,  vetches,  &c.,  while  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  in  mowing 
fields  and  so  on.    The  land  is  of  excellent  quality. 

The  stock  consists  of  twelve  horses,  twenty-two  pairs  of  oxen,  fifty-nine 
milch  cows,'  seven  young  cattle,  thirty  swiue,  and  five  hundred  and  seventy 
sheep.  The  cows  are  mostly  of  the  Allgiiuer  and  Milrzthaler  breeds,  which  are 
considered  best  for  milk  after  the  Dutch.  The  cross  with  the  Aligauer  and 
Swiss,  they  say,  makes  fine  working  oxen. 

The  buildings  form  a  series  of  parallelograms,  inclosing  a  great  grassy  court, 
around  which  are  arranged  the  various  departments,  as  the  chemical  laboratory, 
the  rooms  for  study,  &c.  Around  a  second  court  are  the  cattle  bams,  the  dairy 
and  stables,  the  granary,  the  brewery,  the  plough  manufactory,  &c  There 
are  also  various  otiier  establishments,  a  distillery,  a  flour  mill,  kc 

The  number  of  students  is  about  seventy.  The  course  of  instruction  does 
not  materially  dlfier  from  that  at  Hohenheim. 

During  the  summer  term,  for  instance,  there  were  lectures  by  the  Director, 
on  soils,  their  origin,  the  difierent  kinds  of  soil,  weathering,  irrigation, 
drainage,  division  and  natural  classification ;  the  comparative  value  of  soils  for 
the  production  of  plants;  circumstances  which  modify  this  value;  the  soil 
differs  according  to  the  coarseness  of  ita  particles  and  its  tenacity ;  saud,  loam, 
clay,  marl  and  humus;  subdivisions  of  soils;  taxation  of  mowing  lands, 
pastures,  gardens,  vineyards,  swale  lands,  fisheries,  Ac;  double-entry  book- 
keeping as  a  check  upon  Arming  operations. 

Dr.  Ricderer  lectured  upon  the  following  topics : 

1.  Introduction  to  agricultural  practice,  idea  and  object  in  general  and  the 
systems  of  Timer,  Thttnen  and  Liebig. 

2.  The  positive  and  negative  means  of  a  good  (arm  management,  as  the 
judicious  division  of  land,  proper  number  of  laborers,  education  of  the  farmer, 
necessary  capital,  Ac 

3.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  large  and  small  estatea  Influence  of 
a  judicious  regulation  of  the  com  trade,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  profits  of 
fiuming,  Aa 

4.  The  most  important  directions  in  regard  to  keeping  ftnimalg  and  the 
proper  estimation  of  their  products. 

Text-books  are  used  in  connection  with  the  lectures. 
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Profeesor  Knobloch  lectured  three  hoare  a  week  upon — 

1.  AgricQltural  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  fermentation,  decomposition, 
formation  of  humus.  The  chemical  contents  of  manure,  excrements  of  birds, 
solid  and  liquid  excrements  of  man  and  animals,  strawy  materials,  disinfection. 
The  chemical  principles  of  the  preparation  of  composts.  Bone  manuring, 
phosphorites,  and  koprolites,  gypsum,  wood  and  peat  ashes.  Manuring  wiUi 
oil-cakes,  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid  salts.  Fish  guano.  The  formation  of  soil 
through  the  culture  of  agricultural  plants.  The  chemical  principles  of  fallowing 
and  rotation.  Drainage.  Chemical  analysis  of  soils  and  kinds  of  manure,  the 
ashes  of  plants,  of  spring  and  running  water,  and  of  different  agricultural 
products.  On  Liebig;  chemistry  in  fts  application  to  agriculture  and  physi- 
ology, &c. 

In  connection  with  these  lectures,  the  chemical  laboratory  was  open  daily 
during  the  term,  and  the  students  worked  industriously  in  it,  in  making 
analyses  of  soils,  manures  and  ashes,  milk,  potatoes,  feeding  materials  and 
cereals,  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  determinations,  kc 

2.  Agricultural  Technology. — Pour  hours  weekly.  Fermentative  processes 
of  the  beer  brewery,  the  brandy  distillery  and  vinegar  manufactory  in  its  whole 
range.  Making  of  butter  and  cheese,  making  of  starch,  and  the  application  of 
the  latter  to  the  production  of  sago.    Lime  and  brick  burning.    Turf  cutting. 

Technological  PraeHce^  four  half-days  a  week  in  the  winter  term,  and  one, 
half-day  in  the  summer  term.  Manu&cture  of  Bavarian  normal  and  strong 
beer,  potato,  grain  and  maize  brandy,  vinegar,  starch,  &c.  Demonstrations  in 
the  brandy  distillery,  the  cheese  dairy,  the  brickyard,  at  the  limekiln,  and  on 
the  turf  or  peat  meadows.  Investigation  of  various  raw  materials  and  febrics. 
Agricultural  technological  mechanics.  Excursions  to  farming  estates  in  the 
neighborhood 

Profeesor  May  gave  lectures  in  the  winter  term,  five  hours  weekly,  npon — 

1.  The  anatomy  of  the  horse,  the  sheep  and  the  swine,  with  demonstrations 
by  skeletons  and  preparations. 

2.  Physiology  of  domestic  animals,  in  connection  with  the  feeding  proper 
ibr  them. 

3.  The  races  of  the  larger  farm  animals.  Study  of  the  different  races, 
breeds  and  families  of  improved  domestic  animals,  their  form,  characteristics 
and  useful  qualities. 

4.  Qeneral  principles  of  the  production  of  animala  Methods  and  principles 
of  breeding.  Green,  dry,  root,  bulb  and  com  fodder.  Wastes  of  the  farm. 
Loss  and  injury  from  particular  feeding  materials.  Comparative  composition  of 
different  materials,  and  their  nutritive  value.  Preservation,  economy  and 
production  of  fodder. 

Summer  Term,  fovr  hours  a  week — 1.  Swine-breeding.  Choice  of  animals. 
Pregnancy  and  care  of  the  litter.  Parturition.  Treatment  of  the  dam  and 
pigs.    Close  confinement    Keeping  at  pasture.     Fattening. 

2.  Horse-breeding.  Study  of  the  subject  from  an  agricultural  and  a 
national  economical  point  of  view.  Choice  of  draught  horses.  Pairing. 
Treatment  of  the  mare  in  foal  Handling  of  colts  during  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  years.    Checks  in  the  development. 

3.  Knowledge  of  wool.    Its  normal  and  abnormal  conditions. 

4.  Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  veterinary  science  in  the  treatment  of 
domestic  animals. 

Sboond  Courss.  Wtnter  7h^  fowr  hours  a  week, — 1.  On  wool  (continu- 
ation.) Wool  staple.  The  wool  fleece.  Evenness  of  wool.  Cloth  and  comb- 
wools.    Working  of  wool. 

2.  Sheep-breeding.  Choice  of  animals.  Numbering  and  classification  of 
sheep.  Treatment  of  ewes  in  lamb.  Time  of  lambing.  Management  of  the 
young.  Pasturing  sheep.  Washing  and  shearing.  Sorting  of  wool.  Treat- 
nient  and  sale  of  wool.  Fattening.  Yaluation  of  the  fodder  used  in  sheep 
husbandry. 

3.  Cattle-breeding.  Choice  and  selections  of  animals  for  breeding.  Devia- 
tions from  the  normal  presentation.  Suckling  and  artificial  raising  of  calveoi 
General  management  in  all  cases. 
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4.  External  diseases  of  the  larger  useful  &rm  aiuoMila. 
.  5.  Shoeing.    Treatment  of  the  ordiaary  breaks  and  diseases  of  the  hoof. 

Jammer  Jhrm^  five  hours  a  week. — I.  Cattle-breeding  (contmued.)  Stall 
ao4  pasture  treatmeaU  Use  of  cattle — milk,  fattening  and  draught  Yaluatioa 
of  fodder  to  be  used.  * 

%  Knowledge  of  the  exterior  of  the  horse. 

3u  Knowledge  of  the  exterior  of  cattle. 

i.  Intern^  diseases  of  domestio  animals.  Contagious  diseases  and  their 
origin. 

Practical  exercises  of  judging  correctly  of  animals,  on  the  part  of  the 
studentSi  also  of  wool ;  the  true  modes  9f  breeding  and  the  diseases  of  stock 
are  constantly  enforced. 

'  Prof  Lidl  lectures  in  the  winter  term,  on— 

1.  Cursory  view  of  the  geognostical  relations  of  Bavaria. 

2.  Agronomy.  Mold  and  subsoil,  humus,  sand,  day,  lime,  gmvel  and 
alluvial  soils.    Local  aspects  and  their  influence  on  vegetation. 

3.  Agriculture  Cultivation — working  of  the  soil  by  cultivation,  by  different, 
u^plements.    Improvement  of  soils. 

4.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants.  Cells  and  vessels  of  plants.  Dif- 
fl»renoe  in  them.  Contents  of  cells.  Plant-cells  in  Uieir  various  relations. 
IjU^roellular  tissue  Nourishment  of  plants.  Motion  of  the  sap.  Production 
b;y  seeds  and  spores.    Diseases  of  vegetation. 

6.  Morphology.    Root,  stem  and  leaf  organs,  flowers,  fruits  and  seeds. 
Summer  TerrrL — 1.    Special  plant  culture — grain  fodder  and  root-plants. 
&.  Economical  botany.    The  most  important  weeds  and  poisonous  plants. 
Second  Course.     Winter  Denn, — 1.  Fruit  culture. 
2.  Cultivation  of  special  plants,  root,  commercial  and  coloring  plants. 
Summer  Term, — 1.  Culture  of  special  fdants,  grains,  pulse  and  ml  fiuits. 
dodder  plants  and  tuber& 

2.  Wine  growing. 

3.  Continuation  of  lectures  on  botany. 

Two  botanical  excursions  are  made  each  week  in  connection  with  thia 
course. 

Prof.  DShlemann  lectures  in  tiie  winter  term,  on — 

1.  Applied  mathematics.  Recapitulation  of  the  most  necessary  principles 
of  algebra,  geometry  and  stereometry ;  calculation,  division  and  alteration  of 
Bvrfaoea;  calculation  of  the  cubic  contents  of  different  bodies. 

%.  General  architecture.  Earth  and  Cbundatjon  work.  Construction  of  ore 
pits.  Restoration  of  hewn  stone  and  brick  wall  work.  Stone  binding  for 
piUaca    Chimney  flues,  &c. 

3.  Practice  in  drawing.  Drawing  of  situations.  Copying  and  sketching 
of  simple  agricultural  buUdings  and  parts  of  buildings.  Drawing  of  agricultu- 
lyd  implements  and  machines. 

Summer  Term, — 4.  Continuation  of  general  architecture.  Construction  of 
different  kinds  of  vaults;  ornamental  works;  carpenter's  work;  joiner's  and 
locksmith's  work. 

5.  Surveying,  with  exercises  in  the  field.  Explanation  of  the  most  useful 
uistruments  for  length  and  angle  measuring.  Solution  of  different  problems  of 
practical  geometry,  on  the  field  and  in  practice. 

Seookd  Coursb.  Winter  Term. — Agricultural  architecture.  Laying  out 
and  construction  of  houses  and  stables.  Buildings  for  the  preservation  of 
agricultural  crops,  &c. 

2.  Meadow  management,  with  practical  exercises.  Theory  and  use  of 
different  leveling  instruments.  Water  measuring.  Improvements  of  fields  in 
general.    Dnunaga     Irrigation.    Practice  in  leveling  and  water  measuring 

Professor  Meister  lectured  hi  the  winter  term,  three  hours  a  week,  on 

Physical  geography,  the  atmosphere  and  dimatobgy.  The  barometer, 
tiiermometer,  hygrometer,  and  psycbrometer.  Effect  of  dearing  off  of  forests. 
Relations  of  temperature  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth,  and  the  oonseqjuenli 
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difltrilraliaa  of  plants.  Pecaliarities  of  land  and  sea  cUmate,  and  their  cattses. 
Winds.  Warmth  and  moisture.  Amount  of  rain,  dew,  number  of  rainy  days, 
storms,  full  of  hail,  and  their  distribution  over  the  year,  and  the  consequent 
phjrsical  cbaractenstics  of  the  soil.  Explanation  of  the  century  calendar,  and 
of  the  so-called  rules  lor  determining  the  weather.  Temperature  of  the  soil. 
Observations  at  different  depths.  Barometrical  and  thermometrical  measure- 
ment of  beigbta.     Construction  of  sun-dials. 

Judge  8chlei8tnger  lectures  in  the  second  course  twice  a  week,  in  both  termfi^ 
OQ  the  general  German  agricultural  law  in  regard  to  the  mxx^  important  private 
rights  and  later  laws  in  regard  to  cultivation. 

Tliia  oourse  was  comprehensive,  embradng  the  general  principles  of  rights, 
persons  and  things,  and  the  laws  affecting  property,  real  and  personal. 

The  royal  master  of  forests,  Bierdimpfel,  lectured  in  the  winter  term  on  the 
introdaction  to  the  management  of  forests,  the  structure  of  woods,  plants,  and* 
their  relation  to  the  air,  climate  and  soil,  and  on  the  definition  of  the  technical' 
forest,  expressions. 

Summer  Term. — On  forest  cultivation,  protection  of  forests.  These  courses 
were  iUustnited  by  excursions  into  the  neighboring  forests. 

In  addition  to  the  short  and  fi-equent  botanical  and  other  excursions  in  tBe 
neighborhood,  long  excursions  are  made,  from  time  to  time^  to  various  parts  oS 
the  kingdom,  the  students  being  accompanied  on  them  by  one  or  more  profes- 
sors. Special  snbjects  are  assigned  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  class  on  which' 
to  write  out  a  detaUed  report.  As  an  eicamplo,  the  last  great  excursion  whiclb 
took  place  previons  to  my  visit  was  made  to  Northern  Bavaria^  to  Niimbei^, 
and  so  round  to  Augsburg,  to  visit  the  wool  market  in  that  city.  In  the  former 
city,  there  was  at  that  time  a  great  meeting  of  Bavarian  farmers,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  agricultural  topics;  an  agricultural  convention,  in  other  words. 
That  was  taken  into  the  trip.  That  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  Franoonia,^ 
through  whksh  the  direction  lay,  is  ]af|«efy'  devoted  to  the  culture  of  hopr. 
Now  two  of  the  students  were  appointed  to  write  out  an  account  of  the 
journey  in  general;  three  to  write  on  the  culture  of  the  hop;  two  on  fruit 
cnlture,  as  seen  in  the  excursion;  another  on  urrigation;  another  on  garlic- 
land;  anoAer  on  the  art  of  manuring;  four  others  on  cattle;  two  others  on  the 
▼isit  to  Lichtenhof  Agricultural  School ;  another  on  bees ;  two  otheis  on  the 
wool  market,  Ac.  A  foil  report  of  the  excursion,  mostly  written  by  the  students 
themselves,  is  printed  in  connection  with  the  annual  report  of  the  school 

The  nurseries  on  the  farm  are  extensive  and  tho  sales  from  them  profitable;* 
bat  probably  the  brewery  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of  the  establishment 
Here  are  used  more  than  ten  thousand  bushels  of  midt  a  year.  In  the  year 
ending  with  July  1st,  1863,  it  used  3,668  Bavarian  scheffel,  or  about  11,000 
bnshelfl.  In  the  same  year  over  a  tliousand  bushels  of  potatoes  were  used  in 
the  distillery.    There  were  sold  from  the  nursery,  8,620- trees. 

Just  before  I  was  there  a  terribly  destructive  hailstorm  had  occurred,  and  I 
never  saw  snch  magnificent  fields  of  wheat  and  other  grain  so  completely 
riddled  and  rained.  It  was  painful  to  look  upon.  It  had  given  promise  of  an 
extraonSnary  yield  up  to  the  time  of  the  hail,  but  it  was*  very  nearly  a  dead 
loss  when  I  saw  it  A  committee  of  appraisers  from  the  insurance  company 
for  crops  was  on  to  SBtlmale  the  damages^  The  "^de-spread  system'  of 
imnrailce,  of  wliieh  ttie  instftole  bad  fortunately  ai«Ued  itself;  saved  it  (torn 
very  grtet  loas^  which  otherwise  would  have  fallen  very  heavily  upon  it. 
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I  Bhould  add  that  much  instraction  is  given  in  the  field  and  the  noraerieflt  ^^ 
the  barn  and  oUier  parts  of  the  establishment,  hy  practical  demonstrations. 
There  is  a  reading-room,  a  library,  and  extensive  collections  and  other  appliances. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  AT  LICHTENHOr. 

At  LichtenhofI  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naremberg,  there  is  a  school  of 
agricultare,  established  by  Dr.  Weidenkeller,  in  1832,  as  a  trade-school  irith 
two  sections,  the  other  section  being  devoted  to  the  mechanical  arts,  with  a 
preparatory  course  common  to  both. 

The  school  of  agricalture  comprises: — 1.  A  preparatory  school  2.  A  school 
of  husbandry.    3.  A  school  of  agricultural  science. 

1.  The  preparatory  school  is  intended  to  receive  lads  whose  education  has 
been  neglected,  and  in  it  they  are  taught  the  following  subjects: — Religion, 
two  hours  per  week;  principles  of  theoretical  agriculture,  two;  practical 
agriculture,  (our;  arithmetic,  four;  reading,  one;  calligraphy,  four;  German  lan- 
guage, four;  geography,  two;  natural  history,  two;  drawing,  eight     Total,  33. 

2.  The  school  of  husbandly  is  intended  to  educate  farmers,  bailiffs,  and 
managers.  The  instruction  occupies  a  year,  and  embraces  the  following 
subjects: — Religion,  two  hours  per  week;  German  language,  four;  chemistry, 
two;  arithmetic,  four;  geography,  two;  drawing;  three;  calligraphy,  four; 
theoretical  agriculture,  six;  practical  agriculture,  four.    Total,  31  hours. 

3.  The  school  of  agricultural  science  is  intended  to  render  young  meix 
capable: — 1,  of  managing  and  cultivating  farms  of  moderate  size;  2,  of  being 
admitted  into  a  central  school  of  agriculture,  or  into  the  Munich  Y.eterinary 
Scliool.  The  instruction  occupies  three  years,  and  there  were  in  1862-63, 
thirty-nine  pupils  of  the  firsts  eighteen  of  the  second,  and  fifteen  of  the  third 
year;  in  all  seventy-two  pupils. 

These  numbers  show  that  less  tlian  one-half  of  the  pupils  go  through  the 
whole  course  of  studie&  The  school  of  husbandry  had  only  two  pupils,  the 
preparatory  school  eight,  which  makes  a  total  of  eighty-two  pupils,  for  whom 
tbere  are  thirteen  professors  and  three  masters. 

The  programme  of  the  school  of  agricultural  sdenoe  is  as  follows: — 
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Religion, 

Theory  of  agriculture, 

Practical  agriculture, 

Zoology, 

General  and  special  botany, 

Pure  mineralogy, 

Applied  mineralogy, 

Physics, 

Chemistry, 

Arithmetic, 

Geometry, 

German  language, 

Geography, 

Free  hand  and  linear  drawing, 

Calligraphy, 

Anatomy  and  treatment  of  domestic  animals, 
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Mr,  C,  h,  Flint  thus  speaks  of  his  visit  to  this  adiool:— 

This  institute  is  about  a  mile  from  Ntkmben^^  towiards  the  south.  It  was 
founded  iu  1832,  by  Dr.  Weidenkeller.  The  fiirm,  originally  composed  of  sand 
and  gravel,  almost  barren,  was  gradually  changed  into  a  good  soil,  now 
apparently  fertile  and  productive,  by  tlie  students. 
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The  stately  buildings  of  the  institute  stand  at  the  right  of.  the  entrance,  and 
on  the  left  the  botanic  garden.  The  buildings  are  in  a  modem  style,  contrast* 
log  strangely  with  the  antique  structures  in  the  neighborhood.  Tl\e  dwelling 
of  the  inspector  is  within  the  college  inclosure,  as  also  that  of  Mrs.  Weidenkel- 
ler,  and  Just  beyond,  the  dormitories  for  eighty  students,  the  lecture-rooms,  the 
laboratory,  a  spacious  eating^saloon,  which  serves  also  as  a  work-room,  a 
Hbrary  and  wash-room. 

The  botanical  garden  contains  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  agricultural  plants, 
arranged  in  tlie  Linnsean  order,  besides  many  of  the  more  common  forest  trees. 
The  garden  of  the  institute  for  the  growth  of  vegetables  and  fruits  also  joins 
the  botanical  gard/n.  Among  the  fruit  trees  stands  the  monument  to  Dr. 
Weidenkeller,  the  founder^  A  little  way  beyond  lies  the  experimental  field. 
The  improved  grounds  near  by  contain  a  good  nursery  of  trees.  In  a  little 
grove  on  a  knolX  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  majesty,  King  Max.  A  broad 
space  is  devoted  to  ornamental  plants  and  farm  crops.  The  experimental  field 
is  about  two  acres  in  extent.  There  is  also  a  hop-garden  on  a  piece  of 
reclaimed  swamp.     This  piece  was  improved  by  the  pupils  without  much  cost. 

Near  the  main  building  stands  a  second,  which  contiins  the  collections. 
They  consist  of  skeletons  and  anatomical  preparations,  a  crocodile,  birds, 
domestic  game  and  some  malformations,  several  models  of  systems  of  irrigation, 
collections  of  insects,  minerals,  Ac 

The  stocks  of  bees  were  presented  by  Dzierzon,  and  are  therefore  of  special 
interest.  The  mode  of  operation  is  easily  seen  ih>m  the  arrangement  of  the 
hives. 

The  fiuin  buildings  consiq^  of  cow  and  horse  stalls,  shed  and  coach-house. 
There  were  about  thirty  cows,  consisting  of  AUgauers  and  Simmeuthalers,  a 
few  Ansbachers  and  Ellingers.  The  roof  of  the  cow-house  is  built  of  wood, 
the  sides  of  stone. 

The  instruction  at  this  institute  is  not  strictly  agricultural.  Much  of  it,  in 
.fiiet^  has  no  more  bearing  on  agricultural  than  on  any  other  calling.  Religion, 
the  German  iang^uage,  geography,  arithmetic,  zoology  and  drawing  are 
prescribed  studies  in  the  first  year.  Agriculture  and  practical  agricultural 
oxeretses  come  in  for  a  share  of  attention,  but  they  don't  seem  to  be  especialljp 
prominent  in  the  programme. 

The  second  year  is  a  continuation  of  the  first,  with  a  little  botany,  geometry, 
mineralogy  and  history  added,  while  in  the  third  year,  agricultural  chemistry, 
fiutn  accounts,  niral  architecture,  machinery,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
animals,  veterinary  medicine,  drawing,  riding,  fencing,  and  other  practical 
oxerciaes^  come  in  and  add  variety. 

This  institute  ranks  as  intermediate  in  the  list  of  Bavarian  agricultural 
schools. 

AGRICULTtTRAL  SCHOOL  AT  8CHLEISSHEIM. 

The  school  of  practical  farming  at  Schleissheim  was  founded  in  1822  as  an 
institute  for  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  agriculture,  after  the  model  of 
Hohenheim,  but  the  plan  was  more  fully  carried  out  at  Weihenstephan,  and 
this  institution  has  been  carried  on  apparently  to  illustrate  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  under  diflSculties. 

Mr.  Flint  thus  describes  his  visit  In  1863  :— 

The  estate  consists  of  about  six  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  and  like  many 
other  establisliraents  of  the  kind,  it  possesses  a  fine  old  royal  residence  or 
diateau,  tlie  whole  lying  in  an  immense,  but  not  very  fertile  valley.  I  have 
seen  it  intimated  that  the  lands  were  so  decidedly  inferior  and  unproductive 
that  the  intention  of  the  government  in  giving  it  over  to  the  school  to  be 
managed  by  scientific  men  was  to  put  the  value  of.  scientific  principles  in  agri- 
culture to  the  severest  possible  test  I  believe,  if  such  was  the  case,  that  there 
has  been  litlie  reason  to  exult  in  the  triumphs  gained  over  such  powerful 
natural  obstacles  as  a  poor  soil  and  an  ungeniid  dimate,  and  I  think  it  may  be 
taken  to  be  as  great  a  mistake  to  select  land  for  a  model  farm,  or  an  agricultu- 
ral college  fiunm,  that  is  much  below  the  average  of  natural  fertility,  as  it 
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.would  be  to  seleet  one  wwj  mucb  above  it  In  tbe  fiotit  etae  even  acieiitific 
managenaent  cau  hardly  be  charged  witli  the  reaponsibility  of  a  failure  Ip 
produce  high  crops,  aod  in  the  latter,  it  would  not  get  the  credit  of  whatever  it 
did  produce.  Neither  would  be  a  fair  test  of  the  akiil  and  scieDoe  ap{diod 
loit. 

Tiio  dmracter  of  the  soil  led  to  the  early  adoption  of  a  twenty  years  rotatioiii 
in  which  wheat  came  in  but  once,  oats  five  times,  rye  and  barley  one  year 
each,  grass  occupying  six  years^  and  one  year  being  given  over  to  an  idle 
/allow. 

The  buildings  are  old  and  immense  in  extent,  arranged  in  the  form  of  parai- 
.lelograms,  with  broad  open  courts  or  yards  between.  The  whole  has  an  air  of 
majestic  desolation.  I  do  not  think  palaces  especially  well  adapted  for  the 
.purposes  of  agricultural  schools.  The  endless  stables  were  partially  occupied 
■by  horses  belonging  to  the  Bavarian  cavalry. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  more  practical  than  theoretical,  that  is,  of  the 
time  devoted  to  study  and  training,  two-thirds  is  given  to  practical  work  and 
one-third  to  theoretical. 

The  theoretical  instruction,  whioh  oomes  mostly  in  winter  and  on  rainy  days 
.in  summer,  when  it  becomes  impracticable  to  work  out  doors,  embitiees — 

1.  Religion.    A  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  religion  and  biblical  history. 

2.  Elementary  studies,  arithmetic,  orthography.  In  arithmetic,  the  funda- 
:inental  rules  and  fractions,  exercises  in  reducing  common  currenc'ie8,  weights 
and  measures,  and  measurements  of  space.  It  is  especially  mathematiGS 
applied  to  agriculture.    As  large  a  proportion  as  possible  is  mentaj. 

About  an  hour  a  we^  is  devoted  to  orthography,  to  teach  correct  writing 
and  language,  and  to  develop  liicility  in  writing.  It  includes  examples  of 
^receipts,  bills,  notices,  &a 

3.  Agriculture.  On  climate,  atmosphere,  knowledge  and  estimation  of 
(fcinds  of  soil  and  their  cultivation  or  working.  On  macliines  and  implements, 
their  manufacture  and  repair,  the  parts  of  which  they  are  composed  and  their 
use,  the  handling  and  management  of  sowing,  thresliing  and  cutting  mi^ines, 
to  guard  against  accidents.    On  the  formation  of  manure  heaps  and  the 

^nanufacture  of  manure,  the  application  of  different  sorts  of  manure.  On  tlie 
knowledge  of  seeds,  and  the  different  methods  of  sowing  and  planting.  The 
treatment  of  plants  during  the  period  of  g^wth.  The  reduction  of  different 
.feeding  substances  to  the  hay  value.  Estimation  of  the  necessary  requirements 
of  manure.  On  the  various  methods  of  harvesting,  threshing,  preservation  and 
drying.  On  the  valuation  of  fruits.  On  the  arrangement  and  keeping  of  simple 
&rm  registers.     Plan  and  model  drawing  from  measurement. 

TrgunicaIi  Employhentr. — On  milk  and  the  products  of  milk.  On  the 
erection  and  management  of  brandy  distilleries,  and  the  suitable  materials  to 
use. 

Culture  of  Mowino  Lands. — Preliminary  instruction.  1.  Leveling  by  the 
application  of  the  level  and  other  instruments.  2.  Measuring  of  level  surfaces, 
lines,  angles,  and  figures;  triangles,  quadrangles,  right  angles,  tlie  drde,  prac- 
^tical  exercises  in  these  operations.  3.  Laying  out  trenches  and  dams  for 
water  or  irrigated  meadows,  calculation  of  bodies  of  water,  and  the  require- 
ments of  water  for  irrigated  meadows.    4.  Tools  for  field  culture 

The  practical  management  of  meadows.  Study  of  meadow  or  fleW  plants. 
Requirements  of  seed  and  time  of  sowing.  Seed  raising.  Manuring  mowings 
with  barn  and  compost  manures,  with  liquid  and  artificial  manures ;  the  hay 
harvest  and  its  yield.  Preparation  of  brown  hay ;  care  and  improvement  of 
jtieadows  other  than  irrigation. 

Drainage. — When  and  how  to  be  applied.  The  woric  preparatory  to 
draining.' 

Cattle  Brebdino. — Application  of  anatomy  to  horse,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  breeding.  Tlie  various  breeds  and  their  characteristics.  Explanation  of 
particular  methods  of  improving  the  breeds  of  cattle,  through  the  introduction 
of  foreign  males,  and  through  in  and  in  breeding,  &c. 

1.  Explanation  of  characteristics  according  to  the  kind  of  use  required, 
feeding  for  beef,  milk  and  draught 

2.  Choice  of  anunals  ibr  breeding,  according  to  age,  use,  special  points. 
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3.  Treatment  of  the  breeding  animal^  feeding  and  care, 
i.   Parturition.    Treatment  immediatelj  after. 

6.  Management  of  the  cal£  Methods  of  raising.  Quantity  and  quality  of 
Biflk  for  its  nooriahment 

6.  Feeding,  management  aad  caie  of  the  young  animal  up  to  the  peridd  if 
use. 

7.  The  same  of  the  fhll-grown  animal.  Quantity  and  quality  of  food  Tor 
naking,  fattening,  and  working  animals.  Housing  of  sheep,  product  of  yroA, 
and  the  cleansing  of  It 

8.  Adaptation  to  work. 

9.  Purchase,  and  sale  of  animals,  especially  the  horse. 

The  students  are  instructed  in  veterinary  manipulations,  which  as  for  as  pd6- 
^ble  are  applied  to  practice.  Bleeding  at  several  points  in  diflbrent  animals. 
!IVeatment  of  wounds,  Ac.    Shoeing  of  horses  and  oxen. 

The  proper  managemenrof  forests  in  all  its  branches,  also  forms  a  part  jof  the 
instruction,  as  well  as  that  of  fruit  trees. 

Excursions  are  also  made  to  neighboring  estates  for  the  purposes  of  observa- 
tion, the  results  of  which  are  written  out  by  the  pupik.  Money  is  sometime 
appropriated  by  the  government  to  defray  the  expenses  of  long  excursioBflk 

Experiments  are  conducted  in  the  making^of  implements,  the  a|kpticatiaA 
of  manures,  and  the  cultivation  of  plants. 

There  is  a  collection  of  models,  a  herbarium,  a  library,  and  tools  and  woi^- 
shops  for  repairing  the  smaller  agricultural  implements,  and  the  prepartitiMi  df 
models.  .The  students  are  held  to  a  pretty  strict  line  of  conduct;  noatoes^ 
order  and  industry  are  inculcated  and  required.  An  examination  tiEikes  place 
at  the 'close  of  the  course,  and  prizes  are  awarded  according  to  merit 

llie  number  of  cows  kept  is  ninetT';  th^  number  of  yokes  of  oxen,  tbtf^ 
six.  They  make  cheese  and  butter.  The  age  of  the  students  variea  mm 
sixteen  to  twenty.  The  tuition,  board,  Ac.,  amounts  to  about  eighty  florins,  tr. 
about  thirty-three  dolhirs.  Each  student  costs  the  government  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  florins,  but  the  balance  is  made  up  from  the  phblic 
treasury. 

The  young  men  are  eertainly  not  liable  to  acquire  luxurious  habits  heie.^  I 
visited  them,  by  invitation  of  Professor  Anselm,  teacher  of  agriculture^  while 
they  were  at  supper,  and  had  various  opportunities  for  conversation  with 
several  of  liiem.  Their  &re  appeared  to  be  what,  in  our  reformatory  and 
correctional  institutions,  would  be  called  "vecy  hard,"  and  yet  tbsf  seemd  to 
be  quite  contented  and  happy. 

I  should  think  the  institution  well  calculated  to  send  out  a  hardy,  fingal, 
intelligent,  industrious  class  of  young  men,  who  might  testify  with  regard  to 
their  training  as  Socrates  did  with  regard  to  Xautippe,  "  being  flrmly  convinced 
that  in  case  I  should  be  able  to  endure  her,  I  should  be  able  to  endure  all 
otiiers." 

There  is  nothing  Imposing  in  the  buildings  or  their  arrangement  They  are 
Bttbstantially  built  of  stone,  in  low,  long  ranges  surrounding  a  large  yard  or 
open  space.  There  is  a  blacksmith^s  and  a  wheelwright's  shop  in  a  part  of  the 
range,  and  many  agricultural  implements  are  turned  out  here  by  the  slow 
processes  of  hand  labor,  some  of  them  excellent,  but  all  rather  more  remark^ 
able  for  strength  than  elegance. 

iKBTBnonoBr  nr  fobebtry  and  hobtioulturb. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  given  in  the  agricultural  sectiou  of  ^  reaA 
gymnasium  and  the  trade  schools,  there  are  arranged  courses  of  lectures  lA  the 
university  at  Munich,  and  another  special  course  of  two  yeacs  in  this  foyal 
forestry  school  at  Aac^ffenberg. 

2.  The  lectures  on  botany  and  vegetable  physiology  in  the  universtky,  the 
practical  work  of  the  botanical  garden,  and  the  plantationa  of  the  pu^o  parks 
and  grounds,  afford  rare  opportunity  for  hortk^ultural  study  m  iK^tt  «a  wd- 
8cq)e  gardeniz^ 
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8FE0IAL  SOHOOLS  FOB  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  numerous  schools  of  the  usual  grades  for  girls  and  joong  ladies 
IB  Munich,  there  are  several  institutions  of  a  peculiar  character  to  prepare  them 
for  profitable  occupations.  Under  the  lead  of  several  noble  women,  among 
whom  are  Mrs.  Maria  Yon  Weber,  Eugenia  DoUman,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
archftect  Klentze,  Mrs.  Maria  Yolk,  daughter  of  Kolbacb,  Caroline  Hay,  and 
others^  an  Art  School  for  Young  Women  has  been  instituted->one  of  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Germany.  Beginning  in  a  small  hired  apartment,  they  bought 
models,  procured  the  services  of  an  experienced  teacher  of  drawing — a  pupil  of 
Leutee  before  he  came  to  this  country,  and  opened  the  school;  and  before  the 
dose  of  the  first  year  numbered  twenty-four  eager  pupils.  The  second  year 
opened  with  a  class  in  painting,  under  the  instruction  of  an  eminent  artist — 
and  during  the  following  winter,  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  school  on  .Es- 
thetics and  the  History  of  Art,  by  a  Professor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts — 
the  object  of  the  school  being  to  train  its  pupils  to1t>ecome  themselves  teachera 
of  drawing  and  painting,  and  designere  of  patterns  for  various  textile  fabrics^ 
household  furniture  and  ornamentation. 

There  is  also  another  institution  for  training  girls  between  the  ages  of  thir. 
teen  and  sixteen  for  commercial  business.  It  has  been  supported  for  several 
years  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Adolph  Remenschmied,  a  philanthropic  merchant 
of  Munich.  The  branches  taught  are  such  as  are  usually  required  in  Schools  of 
Commerce  for  Young  Men,  and  are  designed  to  fit  young  women  to  judge  of 
the  quality  of  goods,  effect  sales,  keep  accounts  for  othera,  and  for  independent 
business  for  themselves,  if  they  should  have  the  talent  and  opportunity. 

Graduates  of  this  school  are  already  in  responsible  situations  as  book-keepers 
and  managers  of  business  for  themselves  and  othera. 

The  success  of  the  school  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions 
in  other  ooipmercial  dtles  of  Germany. 
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nnnu)DUcnoN. 

The  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  on  an  area  of  1,526  square  miles,  com- 
prised in  two  portions  widely  separated,  had  in  1861,  282,400  inhab- 
itants. 

The  governmental  supervision  of  public  schools  belongs  to  a  divis- 
ion in  the  department  of  the  Interior,  in  which  the  consistory  of  the 
Lutheran  church  is  largely  represented.  The  system*  and  statistics 
of  public  schools  and  education  in  1867,  were  as  follows : 

!•  Eiementary  Schools :  379  parish  schools  in  rural  districts,  with 
406  teachers  and  33,700  pupils ;  41  village  and  city  public  schools, 
with  255  teachers  and  12,000  pupils. 

2.  Secondary  Schools :  5  Classical  Gymnasium,  (including  1  real 
school  and  1  progymnasium,)  with  67  teachers,  871  pupils,  besides 
21  latin  classes  in  other  schools. 

8.  Superior  School:  Collegium  Carolinum,  with  a  classical,  tech- 
nical, and  commercial  department,  with  25  professors  and  180  pupils, 
including  the  technical  division,  which  has  an  independent  course. 

4.  Special  and  Professional  Schools :  The  technical  department  of 
the  Collegium  Carolinum  with  eight  special  schools;  1  carpenters 
school ;  1  agricultural  school ;  8  seoondary  and  every-trade  schools  ; 
1  theological  seminary;  2  normal  schools  for  common  school  teachers; 
5  young  ladies'  seminaries ;  1  institute  for  deaf  mutes ;  1  school  for 
the  blind;  5  orphan  asylums;  2  rescue  and  reform  schools  ;  5  infant 
giidens  and  schools  ;  3  parish  schools  for  Catholic  children ;  1  Jewish 
Institution  with  an  endowment  of  $100,000. 

TBGHNIGAL  GOLLEGB  AT  BRUNSWICK.t 

The  Collr'oium  Carolinum,  in  the  city  of  Brunswick,  prepares 
young  men  by  a  scientific  and  technical  education,  for  the  special 
careers  of — ^mechanicians,  civil  engineers,  architects,  metallurgists 
for  mining  and  salt  works,  manufacturing  or  dispensing  chemists, 
forest  engineers,  agriculturists,  officers  for  railways  and  roads,  and 
surveyors. 

*For  an  aeroviDt  of  tb«  system  of  Publle  lastrucUon  in  Dachj  of  Brunswick,  see  Special  Re- 
port on  Natlooal  Bdneatton,  Fart  I,  Gtrman  States. 

IThe  details  of  the  Teehnieal  Collie  are  taken  ftom  the  report  of  the  French  Commisdon, 
•ad  the  Progrvnaes  of  th«  ImlitaUQii. 
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From  the  comprehensiye  curriculum,  each  pupil  chooses  the  sub« 
jects  required  for  his  future  destination.  But  when  the  pupil  has 
entered  his  name  for  a  particular  line  of  studies,  and  he  wishes  to 
obtain  from  the  College  a  certificate  of  proficiencj,  he  is  obliged  to 
follow  all  the  courses  taught  in  that  technical  branch.    - 

Besides  these  special  studies  there  are  college  courses  of  litera- 
ture, living  languageit,  histoiy,  general  and  iK)litical  geograpibj,  sta- 
tistics, political  economy,  which  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  follow 
as  useful  adjuncts  to  the  scientific  teaching. 

The  duration  of  the  complete  studies  of  the  nine  technical  divis- 
ions is  fixed  as  follows : 

1 .  Construction  of  machines, 

2.  Civil  engineering,  construction  and  architecture, 

3.  Metal  works  and  salt  mines, 

4.  Manufacturinji^  chemistry,  -  «•  - 

5.  Dispensing  chemistr}',  .... 

6.  Forest  economy,  -  -  .  - 

7.  Agricultural  economy,  ... 

8.  Service  of  railways  and  posts, 

9.  Government  survey,  -  -  - 

The  teaching  elementary  mathematics,  experimental  physics,  gen- 
eral chemistry,  the  rudiments  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of  free- 
hand drawing,  is  common  to  all  the  divisions.  Proof  of  sufficient 
preparatory  instruction  is  required  for  admission  to  each  division. 

At  the  end  of  every  year's  studies,  the  Director  and  professors 
decide  as  to  the  passing  of  the  pupib  to  the  upper  class  of  their 
division.  Those  whose  proficiency  is  doubtful  have  to  undergo^  on 
their  return  after  the  vacation,  a  special  examination,  afler  which  the 
decision  is  given.  A  pupil  who  has  followed  the  complete  courses 
of  his  division  receives  on  leaving  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 

Besides  the  pupib  regularly  matriculated  for  the  technical  divisiotiBy 
free  students  are  admitted  to  certain  courses,  as  well  as  to  the  lessons 
in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture ;  young  men  are  at  all  times 
admitted  to  the  class-rooms  and  studies. 

Numerous  and  well  arranged  collections  and  a  good  library  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  professors  and  the  use  of  pupils. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  hours  alloted  weekly  to 
each  branch  of  instruction  for  the  special  divisions  for  a  half-year. 

The  pupils  who  do  not  follow  the  plan  of  studies  indicated  for  any 
special  branch,  do  not  receive  the  certificate  relating  thereto. 

First    Technical  Division. — Mechantcians^  Oonstructorij  SfC. 
In  order  to  shorten  the  length  of  the  studies,  the  pupils  begin  to 
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attend  the  special  courses  before  their  instruction  in  the  higher 
mathematics  is  completely  terminated.  The  courses  of  construction 
of  machines  are  to  follow  simultaneously  and  in  connexion  with  those 
of  mechanics,  the  study  of  nmchines,  or  projects,  and  exercises  of 
ooostruction. 

Hoan  per  watk 
First  rear.— 18T  Term.  

Arithmetic  and  alg>ebra,  -  -  -  -  .  -  5 

Geometry  and  trigonometry,  -  -  -  -  -  -      5 

Knowledge  of  instruments,      ......  s 

Experimental  physics,        -  -  >  .  .  -  .5 

Inorganic  chemistry,    .......5 

Free-hand  drawing,  -  -  .  .  ...  -    — 

2d  Term. 

Stereometry  and  spherical  trigonometry,  •  -  •  -  -      6 

Equations,        ........R 

Analytical  geometry,  -  •  -  -  -  •  .6 

Practical  geometry*,    -----..6 

Experimental  chemistry,  second  course,  -  -  •  •      6 

Drawing  of  plans*,       .------  — 

Free-hand  drawing,  -  -  -  >  -  .  •    — 

Second  Year. — 3d  Term. 

Biffeiential  calculus,  1st  course,    -  -  >  >  •  -      6 

Descriptive  geometry,  1st  course,         .....  4 

Mineralogy,  ---..-..5 

Technical  chemistry,  1st  course,  -  ....  5 

Drawing  of  machines,        -  -  •  -  •  •  •    — 

4th  Term. 

Diflerential  calculus,  2d  course,  -  -  -  -  -      5 

Descriptive  geometry,  2d  course,  .....  4 

Geology,     -----..-.5 

Mechanics,  1st  course,  ......  4 

Elements  of  building  construction,  -        '  -  -  -  -      4 

Drawing  of  machines,  -  .  .  . .  -  -  — 

Second  Teckniecd  Divi$%on. —  Construction  of  Buildings. 

The  divisions  for  the  construction  of  huildings,  for  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  for  architecture  have  nearly  all  the  preparatory  studies  in 
common  ;  they  have  also  several  points  in  common  with  the  special 
studies.  So,  when  the  pupils  have  decided  for  one  or  other  of  the 
eight  subdivisiond,  it  is  only  in  the  exercises  of  drawing,  projects  and 
the  f4)plications  relating  thereto,  that  their  teaching  differs  from  that 
of  the  other  two  subdivisions. 

Hoan  par  vvek. 
First  Year.— 19T  Term.  

Arithmetic  and  a%ebra,     -  -  -  -  -  •  -5 

Geometry  and  trigonometry,    ......  5 

Knowledge  of  instruments,  -  -  -  -  -  -      2 


*nM«  eonms  ure  not  eonpnliory ;  bat  tbo  paplto  are  Mintttty  imomaiaDded  to  fcOov 
poaotiially  the  CDonM  eomprlMd  la  their  ttudks,  and  not  lo  ncglsct  those  wUeh  toad  to  tlis 
iMMnd  CQltnn  of  the  mind. 
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Hows  per  weak.    • 
Experimental  physics,  Ist  course,        -----  5 

Inor^^anic  chemistry,  -  -  -  ...  -  -5 

Free-hand  drawing,  .-.---         — 

2d  Tbrm. 

Stereometry  and  spherical  trigonometry,  -  -  -  -      5 

Theory  of  equations,    -------2 

Analytical  geometry,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -5 

Practical  geometry,       -  -  -  •  -  -  -'5 

Experimental  physics,       -  -  -  -  -  -  -5 

Drawing  of  plans,        -----.-  — 

Free-hand  drawing,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -    —         ( 

Second  Year. — 3d  Term. 

Differential  calculus,  Ist  coarse,    -  -  -  -  -  -      5 

Descriptive  geometry,  1st  course,         -----  4 

Land  surveying*,  -------2 

Technical  chemistry,    -------5 

Mineralogy-,  --------5 

History  qt  architecture,  1st  course,      -----  2 

Drawing  of  ornaments,     -  -  -  -  -  -  -    — 

4th  Term. 

Differential  calculus,  2d  course,  -  -  -  -  -      5 

Descriptive  geometry,  2d  course,  -----  4 

Higher  land  surveying*,    -  -  -  -  -  -  -3 

Geology,  -------*5 

Mechanics,  1st  course,        -------4 

Elements  of  building  construction,  1st  course,  -  -  •  1 

Drawing  of  ornaments,     -•-  -  -  -  -  -    — 

Architectural  drawing,  ------  — 

Third  Tair.— 5th  Tkbjc 

Difierential  calculus,  Sd  course,     -  -  -  -  -  -      2' 

Descriptive  geometry,  3d  course,  -----  4 

Technical  physics,  1st  course,        -  -  -  -  -  -      2 

Mechanics,  2d  course,  -  -  -  -  -  -  5 

Elements  of  building  construction,  2d  course,      -  -  -  -      4 

Architectural  drawing  and  construction,  -  -  -  -         — 

6th  Term. 

Technical  physics,  2d  course,         -  -  -  -  -  -      2 

Mathematical  physics,  id  course,         -'  -.  -  -  -  2 

M^anics,  3d  course,        -------4 

Elements  of  building  construction,  3d  course,  -      '     -  -  4 

History  of  architecture,  2d  course,  -  -  -  *         -  -      4 

Building  materials,       -------2 

Architectual  drawing  and  construction,    -  -  -  -  -    — 

Fourth  Year.— 7th  Term. 

Analytical  mechanics,        -  -  -  -  -  -  -4| 

Mechanics  of  building,  -  '  -  -  -  -  2        i 

Koads  and  railways,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -41 

Building  of  Bridges,     --..---4 
Civil  law,    ---------3 

Drawing  of  buildings,  ••••---  — 

Architectural  projects,        •  ••  •  -  -  -    — 

Landscape  drawing,      •  ••  •  -  -  — 


«k 
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Hoon  per  week. 
8th  Tebm. 

Hydraulic  constructions,    --.....4 

Study  of  machines,        -  --  .  .  •  .  4 

Law  relating^  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  -  -  •  .  .2 

I>rawing  of  constructions,        ......         — 

Architectural  projects,        -  -  -  -  .  .  .    — 

Landscape  drawing,      -.-....         — 

27iird  Technical  Divition — SaU  Mines  and  MetaUurgiccd  Works. 

These  two  subdivisions  require  the  same  preparatory  studies. 
For  the  salt-mines  a  sound  knowledge  of  geology  and  fossils  is  re- 
quired, and  for  metallurgical  works  great  proficiency  in  chemistry 
and  mineralogy. 

Hoon  per  week 
First  Year, — Ibt  Term.  

AriUuhetic  and  algebra,     .......      5 

Geometry  and  trigonometry,    ......  5 

Knowledge  of  instruments*,  <  -  .  .  .  -      2 

Experimental  physics,  1st  course,        -  .  .  .  .5 

Inoiganic  chemistry,  -  >  -  •  .  .  -5 

Free-hand  drawing,      --.-...         — 

2d  Tesx. 

Stereometrr  and  spherical  trigonometry,  -  -  •  .  '5 

Theoiy  and  equations,  -..-...2 
Analytical  geometry,  -  -  -  -  •  .  -5 

Practical  geometry*,     ----.--5 
Experixn^tal  physics,  2d  course,  •  •  >  -  •      5 

Drawing  of  plans*,        ...  -  .  -  .  .  — 

Free-hand  drawing,  -  •  -  -  >  -  .    — 

Second  Year. — 8d  Tesk. 

Differential  calculus,  1st  course,    -  -  -  -  .  -      5 

Descriptive  geometry,  1st  course,         -  -  ...  4 

Technical  physics,  1st  course,        -  -  .  -  .  -      2 

Chonical  physics,  .......2 

Mineralogy,  -----.-.5 

Drawing  of  machines,  ......         — 

ManipuTations  in  the  laboratory,  -  ...  .    -» 

■ 

4tr  Tbrk. 

Differential  calculus,  2d  course,     -           •           •           •           •  •      6      ' 

Descriptive  geometry,  2d  course,          -           ....  4 

Technical  physics,  2d  course,        -           •           •           -           -  -2 
Geology,           -..-.-..5 

Mechanics,  1st  course,        ...           .           .          *.  .4 

Elements  of  construction,        ......  4 

Drawing  of  machines  and  constructions ;  manipulations,            •  ... 

mrd  r«ir.— 5th  Term. 

Mechanics,  2d  course,        -  -  -  -  -  -  -5 

Mineralogical  exercises,  ......  2 

Elements  of  construction,  2d  course,  -  -  -  •  "A 

Projects  of  metallurgical  works,  .....  — 

Manipulations  in  the  laboratory,   -  -  -  ...  .    — 

6th  Tebm. 

Mechanics,  3d  course,  •  -  -  -  •  -4  or  5 

Metallurgy,  -  •  -  -  .  .  .  2or3 
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Hoon  per 
G<K>1ogicnl  exercises,  -------  2 

Elements  of  constraction,  3(1  coarse,        -  ....       4 

Projects  of  mctallargical  works,        -  .  -  -  .  — 

Maiiq>ulatioiifl  ia  the  laborator/,     -        -  -  -  -  -     — 

Fourth  Technical  Division. —  Technical  Chemistry, 

Besides  a  profoand  acquaintance  with  chemistry,  the  pupils  of  this 
division  must  know  something  about  the  constraction  of  machines  and 
boiidings.  An  acquainlanoe  with  desenptive  geometry  is-ooosequeatr 
ly  necessary  for  them. 

In  the  third  year  they  are  almost  excloaively  oeoupied  with  manip- 
ulations in  the  laboratory. 

Hoon  p«  week. 
First  Year. — IgT  TEBir.  *  

Arithmetic  and  algebra,     -  -  -  -  -  -  -5 

GeonoLetry  and  trigonometry,    ------  5 

Experimental  physics,  1st  course,  -  -  -  -  •      5 

Inoraanic  chemistry,     -------5 

Freeliaiid  drawing,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -    — 

2b  Taaif.  *— 

Stereometry  and  trigonometry ;  physics,  -           •  -           -           -      5 

Experimental  physics,  2d  course,         .           -  .           •           •           5 

Organic  chemistry,             -           -           -           -  -           -           -5 

Botany,              -            -.-           •            -  -           -           -            5 

Free-hand  drawing,            -           -           --  -           •           r    — 

Second  Year, — 3d  Term. 

Decriptive  c^eometry,  Ist  oourse^    -  -  -  -  -  -4 

Chemical  physics,  -------2 

Technical  chemistry,  Ist  course,    -  -  •  -  -  -      5 

Technical  physics,  1st  course,  .  -  ...  2 

Mineralogy,  -----...5 

Drawing  of  machines  and  laboratory  manipulations,  -  -         — 

4th  Term. 

Descriptive  geometry,  2d  course,  •  .  -  ...     4 

Technical  chemistry,  2d  course,  ......  5 

Technical  physics,  *2d  course,         -  -  •  -  •  -      3 

Geology,  ----....5 

Drawing  of  machines  and  laboratory  manipulations,       -  •  -    — 

Third  Yeor.— 5th  Term. 

Elements  of  machinery,     ..•.•.•4 
Statistics,  ---.  -..-3 

Projects  of  manufiictories  and  working  in  the  laboratory,  •  •    — 

6th  Term. 

Political  economy,  -  -  •  -  -  -  -3 

Projects  of  manutkctories  and  working,  in  the  laboratory,      .  .         -. 

Fifth  Technical  Division, — Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

The  pharmaceutical  studies  must  have  been  preceded  by  a  practical 
apprendceship. 
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First  Year.— 18T  Tbbm. 
Arithmetic  and  algebra,     .... 
Geometry  and  trigonometry,    ... 
Experimental  physics,  Ist  course,  -  * 

Inori^nic  chemistry,     .  -  -  - 

Manipulation  in  the  laboratoiy,    ... 


Honxf  perirrek. 


5 
5 
5 
5 


2i>  Tbrm. 


Experimental  physics,  2d  course, 
Organic  chemistry. 
Botany,       -  .  - 

Pharmacy,         -  .  - 

Chemical  jurisprndence, 
Manipulation  m  the  laboratory. 


Second  Year, 
Mineralogy,  ... 

Zoology,  -  -  .  - 

Pharmacognosy,     ... 
Chemical  physics,  ... 

Manipulation  in  the  laboratory,     - 


Tbbm. 


5 
5 
6 
5 
2 


5 
5 

4 
2 


Sixth  Technical  JXvision. — Forett  Ecimomy. 
The  plan  of  studies  here  separates  the  special  from  the  prepara* 
tory  studies.  The  pupils  in  the  forest  service  of  the  country  are 
advised  to  follow  the  first  year  of  this  division  immediately  on  leav- 
ing the  primary  or  other  elementary  schools,  and  then  to  have  a 
year's  practical  apprenticeship  in  the  forests,  before  they  come  to  fol- 
low the  special  course  of  the  second  year. 

Fint  Year.^lVT  Term. 


Hooifl  per  week. 


Aridtmetic  and  algebra. 
Geometry  and  trigonometry,    - 
Experimental  physics,  1st  course, 
Inotiganic  chemistry,    . 
Zoology,      - 
Mineralogy,       ... 


2d  Tbbic. 

Stereometry  and*  spherical  trigonometry. 
Practical  geometry,       ... 
Experimental  physics,  2d  course, 
Oi^gmic  chemistry,        ... 
Botany,       -  -  -  -  - 

Geology,  -  -  -  . 


Second  Year. — 3d  Tbrii. 

Mathematical  exercises,         -        -  '  - 

Climatology  and  knowledge  of  soils,   - 
Physiology  of  forest  plants,  .  *  »■ 

Forest  botany  and  culture  of  forests, 
Valuations  of  forests,         .  .  •  • 

Forest  history  and  statistics,     .  .  • 

Civil  Law,  -.---- 


4th  Term.. 


Mathematical  exercises. 
Organization  of' labor. 


5 
6 
.5 
5 
5 
5 


6 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 


2to4 

-  4 

6 

-  8 
S 

-  8 


9  to4 

4 
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Protection  of  forests. — ^Forest  insects, 
Forest  economy  and  police, 
UtilizAtion  of  forests, 
Elements  of  the  chase,  -         * 

Forest  laws,  -  -  . 


HbQZf  per  mtk. 
"      4 
4 

-  3 
2 

-  2 


Seventh  Technical  ZHviston, — Rural  Economy. 

The  pupils  are  advised  to  separate  their  studies  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  preceding  division. 

Hown  per  week. 
t'irat  Year  — IST  Term.  

Arithmetic  and  algebra,     .... 

Geometry  and  trigonometry,    -  -  -  - 

Experimental  physics,  1st  course. 

Inorganic  chemistry,     .  -  -  -  . 

Zoology,      ...... 

Mineralogy,       ------ 


2d  Tebm. 

Stereometry  and  spherical  trigonometij,  • 
Practical  geometry,       -  - .         - 

Experimental  physics,  2d  coarse, 
Oiiganic  chemistry,        .  .  •  •  . 

Botany,       ------ 

Geology,  - 

Drawing  of  plans,  .  •  •  • 

Secxmd  Tear. — 3o  Tebm. 

Agricultural  economy,        -  -  -  - 

Anatomy  of  domestic  animals,  -  -  • 

Hearing  of  cattle,  .... 

Rearing  of  horses,        .  .  •  •  • 

Technical  chemistry,  -  -     .      - 

General  knowledge  of  machines*. 
Agricultural  book-keeping,  ... 

4YH  Tebm. 

Theory  of  agriculture  proper,        .  -  - 

Culture  of  plants,         .  .  .  .  . 

Iliseases  of  domestic  animals,        ... 
Elements  of  surgery  and  medicine, 
Valuation  of  farm  property,  -  .  - 

Elements  of  agricultural  building  constmction, 
Manipulations  in  the  laboratory,  -  •    . 

Third  y«ir.— 5th  Tebx. 

DifFerential  calculus,  3d  course. 

Descriptive  geometry,  dd  course,  -  -  < 

Technical  physics*,  ,  .  -  - 

Mechanics,  2d  course,  .  •  •  . 

Construction  of  machines,  1st  coarse, 

Elements  of  building  construction,  2d  course. 

Construction  of  machines  (exercises,)        -  • 


6th  Term. 


Technical  phirsics,  2d  coarse, 
Mathematical  physics,  • 
Mechanics,  3d  coarse. 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
5 


2 

4 

a 

5 

a 

4 


9 

a 

4 
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Honn  p«r  wetk. 
Constmction  ofmachineB,  Sdconne^  •  .  •  •  2 

Study  of  machines,  2d  coarse,      -  •  •  -  •      4 

Elements  of  boildinff  oonstmction,  Sd  coarse,  •  &.  •  4 

Conitrnctiop  of  mapliines  (exercises,)  •  •  •  ■>    — 

Fomih  Fear.— 7Ttt  Tbkm. 

AmJyticsi  mechanics*,      --...•..4 
Hecnunics  of  bailding,  ......  2 

Constmction  of  macmnes ,  8d  coarse,       -  «•  -  -  -     2 

Stndj  of  madiines,       .......4 

QtU  engineering*,  .-....-4 

Constractioii  of  madiinefl  (exercises),  ....... 

JBighth  Teeknical  Divisian.^'liathoc^  and  Hoods, 

The  knowledge  necessarj  for  admission  into  this  division  are  ele- 
mentary mathematics^  geography,  statistics,  the  history  of  modem 
languages  and  literature. 

Bous  pw  wMk« 
Fint  Fear.-»lBT  Tbbm.  

Arithmetic  and  algebra,     •.•....5 

Gemnetiy  and  trigonbmetiy,    -  -  -  -  •  «  5 

Experimental  phjsics,       ...  .J*.      5 

Qeograph J  ana  statistics^         ..••..  6 

French  langoage,  ........6 

English  Isngoage,        .^••^••6 

20  TiEKlt. 

Stereometry  and  spherical  trigoitometry,  -  •  •       ^  .  •     5 

Political  eotoomj)        .......  3 

BQstoiy,  t 

German  literator^,       ..aa«.*S 
French  langoage  and  literatare,    -  -  -  -      8 

En^ish  langnage  and  literataze,         .  .  •  .  •  s 

Seetmd  Year    to  Txbx. 

Msthematical  exercises*,  •  •  2to4 

Technical  physics,        -  -  •  -  i-.  «  2 

History, *.2 

German  literatare,        .......2 

French  language  and  Hteratore,    -  •»  «  •  •  •2 

Ninth  Technical  IHviiion. — Ojffken  of  the  €hvemment  Survey. 

The  yontig  men  who  intend  to  enter  this  service  mast  follow  a 
course  of  two  years  composed  nearly  as  follows : 

Boats  pcv  tracki 
Fim  Tear,^UT  TxsM.  — 

Arithmetic  and  algebra,     --....^5 
Geometry  and  trigonomletrf,     *'•>**.,*  s 

Ifathematical  exercises,      -  -  -  •  .  -.4to6 

Knowledge  of  instnuneats,      •.••..  2 

Experimental  physics,       •i*««.».5 

Sd  TsBif. 

Stereometry  and  spherical  trlgonometiy,  •  *  •  ^  -5 

The<»y  ef  eqoatioBS,     i>«*..A.2 

10 


t 
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Hoots  per  weel(^ 
Analytical  geometry,  -  --  -  -  -  -6 

Practical  freometiy,      -.-  -  -  -  -  -  5 

Mathematical  exercises,     -------4 

Experimental  physic,  - ,  -  -  -  -  -  5 

Drawing  of  plans,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -    — 

Setond  Yecar, — 3d  Teuc 

Differential  calculus,  1st  coarse,    -        -   -  .       -   .  .  .5 

Descriptive  geometry,  1st  course,        -  -  ...  4 

Spherical  astronomy,         -  -^-  -  -  -  -3 

Mathematical  exercises,  -  -  -  ...  -2to4 

Technical  physics,  --------2 

Drawing  of  plans,        -  --  -  -  -  -         — 

4th  Tbrm. 

Diflferential  calculus,  9d  course,     -  -  -  -  -  -      5 

Descriptive  geometry,   ----..-4 

Hi<f  her  land  surveying,      -  -  -  -  -  -  -3 

Geology,  --.-----5 

Management, — The  direction  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  three 
members,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  chairman.  This  committee  is  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Minister  of  State.  The  college  or 
council  of  professors  is  consulted  with  regard  to  the  general  interest, 
or  for  anj  change  of  the  existing  arrangements.  It  comprises  all 
the  principal  professors,  and  is  convoked  by  the  chairman,  or  at  the 
instance  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  managing  committee.  The 
conference  of  the  professors  is  composed  of  all  the  professors  and 
tutors.     It  is  convoked  to  discuss  the  business  of  the  school. 

School  Fees. — The  young  men  matriculated  as  regular  pupils  pay 
18  thalers  for  the  half-yearlj  term,  and  if  thej  take  part  in  the  man- 
ipulations an  additional  sum  of  6  thalers.  Thej  also  give  the  labor- 
atory attendant  20  gros. 

The  young  men  who  do  not  matriculate  for  the  six  months'  term 
pay  three  thalers  for  a  course  of  three  hours  a  week,  six  thalers  for 
one  of  five  hours;  the  maximum  paid  is  18  thalers,  whatever  num- 
ber of  courses  may  be  followed.  For  the  laboratory,  these  pupils 
pay  10  thalers,  and  to  the  attendant  20  gros. 

For  daily  participation  in  the  lessons  in  arts,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  two  in  the  aflemoon,  the  fee  is  three  thalers  per  quarter, 
and  half  that  sum  for  three  days  a  week. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  two  thalers,  with  20  gros.  to  the  apparitor 
and  10  gros.  for  the  admission  card. 

DxscipHne,-  -Though  all  the  pupils  live  outside  the  college,  disci- 
pline is  maintained  in-doors  and  in  the  classes  by  the  professors,  each 
for  his  own  course,  and  by  the  managing  committee  for  general  order 
and  conduct  out  of  college. 

The  Polytechnic  Institution  of  Brunswick  has  no  less  than  twenty, 
five  professors  for  the  different  branches  of  instruction  there  given. 
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builders'  school  at  HOLZMINDEN.' 

In  the  small  town  of  Holzminden,  there  is  an  establishmeut  for 
special  instiuction,  which,  by  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general 
rale  in  Germany,  receives  boarders.  It  is  devoted  to  the  class  of 
artisans  designated  in  France  under  the  general  term  of  the  build- 
ing trade ;  masons,  stone-cutters,  carpenters,  joiners,  smiths,  slaters, 
glaziers,  painters,  cabinet  makers.  Sec 

The  instruction  is  chiefly  given  during  the  winter  half-year,  when 
work  is  generally  suspended ;  but  it  is  continued  during  the  fine 
season  also  for  those  pupils  who  are  disposed  to  attend.  To  be  ad- 
mitted, a  young  man  must  have  already  entered  one  of  the  trades 
connected  with  building,  and  must  supply  the  necessary  information 
as  to  his  age,  his  parents,  his  residence,  the  master  for  whom  he  has 
worked,  and  as  to  his  moral  character ;  he  must  also  submit  to  a 
medical  examination  with  regard  to  his  health.  During  their  stay 
at  the  school,  the  pupils  wear  a  uniform,  which  facilitates  discipline. 
On  entering  they  must  bring  linen,  a  few  other  articles,  and  a  case 
of  mathematical  instruments. 

The  establishment  supplies  during  the  usual  term  of  residence, 
which  is  twenty  weeks  for  the  winter  half-year: 

Lodging  and  board  for  the  sum  of        -        -'**''-         27  thalers. 

Teaching,  firing,  lighting,  necessaries  for  writing  and 
dra¥ring,  the  uniform,  medical  attendance  and  wash- 
ing, £oT  --..-..45  thalers. 

Total 72  thalers. 


Thus,  during  this  period  of  one  hundred  and  forty  days,  a  young 
man  can  be  boarded,  lodged,  taught,  and  supplied  with  every  neces- 
sary for  less  than  two  francs  per  day. 

The  pupils  are  divided  according  to  their  proficiency,  into  three 
classes.  In  the  two  lower  classes,  the  pupils  are  improved  in  ordin- 
ary and  commercial  arithmetic,  writing,  and  composition.  At  the 
same  time  in  all  the  classes  they  are  taught  free  hand  drawing,  details 
of  construction,  of  ornament,  of  line-drawings  relative  to  their  different 
trades,  the  objects  and  models  being  chosen  according  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  pupils. 

The  discipline  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  a  college*  They  rise  at  six 
in  the  morning,  wash  themselves  and  perform  other  necessary  duties 
till  half-past  eight,  and  the  studies  continue  till  half-past  nine  in  the 
evening,  except  the  intervals  for  meals  and  recreation.    They  go  to 
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bed  at  ten.  Tha  school  can  accommodate  fiye  hundred  and  fiffy 
pupils. 

At  the  close  of  each  complete  period  of  instraction,  the  pupils  who 
are  found  deserving,  and  have  attended  long  enough,  receive  a  cer- 
tificate stating  their  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  studies  bearing  on 
their  profession.  The  pupils  who  have  not  completed  their  studies 
receive  a  certificate  of  their  conduct  and  application  during  the  time 
passed  at  the  school.  This  certificate  must  be  countersigned  by  their 
parents  or  masters  when  they  return  for  the  next  half  year. 

The  general  curriculum  of  the  school  comprises  calligraphy,  orthog- 
raphy, composition,  ordinary  and  commercial  arithmetic,  the  elements 
of  algebra,  book-keeping,  elementary  geometry,  descriptive  geometry, 
projections,  stereometry,  elementary  and  technical  physics,  the  detaila 
of  the  construction  of  machines  and  buildings ;  joining  of  stone,  wood, 
and  iron ;  technical  chemistry,  the  knowledge  of  building  materials^ 
drawing  up  of  estimates,  laws  affecting  buildings,  free-hand  drawing, 
architectural  drawing,  studies  of  forms  and  orders,  drawing  of  -ma* 
chines,  drawing  up  of  projects,*  modeling.  The  pupils  are  expected 
during  the  summer  half-year,  to  visit  works  in  course  of  execation> 
and  write  reports  of  their  excursions. 


;PECUI  nrsTBUcnoK  ik  tee  free  cities  of  gebmant. 

I.    HAMBTIRQ. 


The  Bmall  republic  of  Hamburg  had,  in  1869,  a  population  of 
815,000,  of  which  there  are  in  the  citj  and  its  Bubnrbs  225,000,  and 
in  the  oatljing  districts,  90,000, 

Besides  being  a  great  commercial  emporium,  and  the  centre  of  a 
reiy  extensive  business  in  marine  insurance,  it  has  important  branches 
of  home  industry ;  shipbuilding  on  a  large  scale,  with  sail-cloth,  ropes, 
sugar  refining,  distilling  and  dyemg,  manufacture  of  cigars,  &c. 

The  total  expenditure  §br  educational  purposes  amounted,  in 
1869,  to  about  800,000  thalers,  of  which  109,802  were  borne  by  the 
State,  to  which  last  item  is  to  be  added  12,640  thalers  for  special 
achoolfl,  and  about  5,500  for  the  city  library,  botanic  garden,  and 
similar  establishments. 

The  educational  institutions  of  Hamburg  number  437,  with  2,521 
instructors  and  39,098  pupils,  and  are,  in  the  official  report,  diyided 
into  the  following  classes : 

(1.)  PubUe  SchooU.  Ci^  and  Parish  schools  64,  with  183  teach- 
ers and  8,135  pupils.  Schools  for  the  poor  (Armen  Otchulen)  20, 
with  142  teachers,  and  5,079  pupils.  Foundation  schools  (StiftungS' 
Mckulen)  21,  with  131  teachers  and  2,376  pupils.  Church  Schools 
(Kirchentehttkn)  27,  with  130  teachers  and  4,235  pupils. 

(2.)  Private  SehooU.  Elementary  schools  49,  with  127  teachers 
and  1,922  pupils.  Middle  schools  108,  with  562  teachers  and  8,213' 
pupils.    Higher  schools  89,  with  1,046  teachers  and  7,686  pupils. 

There  are,  besides,  29  Kindergdrten^o^  which  7  are  in  connection 
with  other  schools,  with  68  teachers  and  973  children  attending. 
Also  30  private  courses,  with  132  instructors  and  480  pupils. 

EUmentary  &hool$*^^l^ew\y  all  the  schools  induded  in  the  above 
ofllcial  statement  as  Public  Schools,  may  be  classed  as  elementary. 

Seeondcay  St^ooU, — The  gymnasium  has  eight  classes,  with  11 
professors,  and  7  assistants.  The  Model  School  has  a  Beal  depart* 
ment,  and  Female  Hi|^  SchooL 

Superior  Education. — ^The  Gymnasial  Academy,  founded  in  1632, 
is  a  connecting  link  between  the  classical  schools  and  the  University* 
(149) 
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There  are  four  professors ;  one  of  classical  philology,  who  is  also  city- 
librarian  ;  one  of  chemistry,  one  of  biblical  philology  and  philosophy, 
and  one  of  natural  histoiy,  who  is  also  director  of  the  botanic  gar- 
den.    There  is  also  a  teacher  of  mathematics. 

Ptofemonal  and  Special  Schools.  There  are  four  special  schools 
for  teachers,— one  for  gymnasiums  and  real  schools,  two  for  elementary 
schools,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females,  and  one  for  the  Kindergar* 
Iffi  ;_^ne  evening  trade  school  for  males  with  29  teachers  and  809 
pupils ;  one  trade  school  for  females  with  77  pupils  ;  one  trade  school 
in  the  suburb  St.  Paul  with  4  teachers  and  36  pupils ;  a  winter  day 
school  for  the  building  trades,  with  106  pupils ;  the  evening  school 
of  the  educational  union,  with  about  200  pupils ;  one  polytechnic 
preparatory  school  with  1 6  teachers  and  38  pupils ;  a  navigation 
school  with  3  teachers  and  85  pupils;  a  private  seamen's  school  with 
5  teachers  and  43  pupils. 

PUBLIC  TRADE  SCHOOL  AND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BUILDIKO  TRADES. 

The  public  trade,  and  the  building  school  ( Gewerbe  Schule,  und  Schulejur  Bau- 
handu>erker,)  at  Hamburg,  have  for  their  object  to  give  to  all  men  engaged  in  any 
trade,  but  especially  apprentices  and  woriemen  connected  wtdi  the  building 
trades,  such  instruction  as  shall  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  occupations.  They 
are  held  in  the  same  rooms  and  under  the  same  director. 

The  hours  of  instruction  in  the  trade  school  are  two  to  sixteen  weekly,  in  the 
eyening,  and  the  branches  are  German  with  business  writings  in  German,  book- 
keeping, arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  free  hand  drawing,  and  drawing 
with  the  compass,  drawings  as  applied  to  the  trades  of  building,  ship-building, 
metal  working,  and  those  trades  in  which  some  knowledge  of  art  is  required, 
modeling  and  elementary  instruction  in  drawing  for  boys. 

The  hours  for  instruction  in  the  building  trade  schools  are  fifty-four,  weekly, 
during  the  winter,  and  three  winters  are  required  to  finish  the  course.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  trade  school  is  (1868)  809,  in  the  building  school  106. 

The  number  of  scholars  (1868)  is,  in  the  trade  school  about  500  in  winter,  and 
600  in  summer;  in  the  architectural  school,  held  only  in  the  winter,  106. 

The  director  is  paid  about  1,500  thalers  per  annum;  the  teachers  (28  in  all) 
thirty  thalers  per  week  daring  the  course.  Tuition  in  trade  school,  2  to  4 
thalers  the  course ;  in  the  building  schools,  30  thalers  the  half  year. 

We  add  a  brief  notice  of  the  common  method  of  teaching  drawing : 

Free  drawing  without  instruments  begins  with  drawing  from  wooden  models, 
according  to  Heimerdingor's  method,  in  which  simple  ol]gects,  such  as  tools  used 
bv  joiners,  engineers,  &c.,  are  included ;  attention  being  paid  to  the  vocation  of 
the  pupil  in  the  choice  of  the  models.  (Ornamental  drawing  from  plaster  casts,  in 
outlme,  and  in  respect  to  shading,  then  follows  Those  pupils  who  devote  them- 
selves to  building  or  ornamental  trades,  study  the  figure  from  casts  and  anatomy. 
The  metal  workers  draw  freely,  without  instruments,  portions  of  machinery,  &c. 
The  mode  of  execution  (which  is  with  lead  pencil,  pen,  brush,  and  rubber,)  is 
always  the  most  suitable  to  the  branch  of  technical  art  to  which  the  pupil  intends 
to  devote  himself.  In  close  connection  with  this  style  of  drawing,  are  the  exer- 
cises in  onuunental  design.    Plants,  flowers,  and  leaves  are  dmwn  irom  life,  and 
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these  drawings  are  used  in  designing.  By  these  exercises  the  pupils  become  yery 
soon  independent  of  ail  hel^.  Geometrical  draxM'ngs  are  executed  fh)m  large 
copies.  The  teachers  explain  the  perfect  principles  of  construction,  and  pay 
special  attention  to  exactness  in  execution.  When  the  pnpil  has  acquired  confi- 
dence in  the  use  of  his  instruments,  and  has  mastered  the  essential  principles, 
the  measuring  and  drawing  of  some  simple  and  more  complicated  bodies  follows. 
This  class  is  attended  by  metal-workers,  joiners,  builders,  and  carpenters,  car- 
riage-builders, ship-builders,  &c.  The  instruction  is  imparted  by  measuring  and 
drawing  real  objects,  such  as  parts  of  machinery,  tools,  hirniture,  doors,  windows, 
carriages,  &c.,  according  to  fixed  rales  and  specified  plans. 

Instruction  in  free-hand  drawing  can  only  be  of  use  to  the  pupils  when  they 
use  real  objects,  and  not  drawings.  By  the  method  pfursuied  oere,  the  hand 
needs  no  particular  preparation,  b^nse  the  nearest  mooel  offers  an  example  by 
which  the  hand  and  eye  are  both  alike  exercised.  No  particular  introduction  to 
the  rules  of  perspective  is  needed,  the  scholar  learns  to  see  correctly,  and  his 
attention  is  oirected  to  the  principles  of  perspective  by  Ihe  teacher. 

From  the  specimens  of  free-hand  drawing  which  were  exhibited  at  Paris  this 
year,  it  would  appear  that  no  method  can  compare  with  that  here  referred  to,  for 
producinc^  a  satisfactory^  result  in  a  short  time.  The  results  of  several  other 
mdnstrial  schools  are  m  this  respect  far  behind  those  of  the  Hamburg  school. 
Drawing  from  specimens  should  be  entirely  avoided  in  industrial  schools,  in  free- 
band  as  well  as  in  geometrical  and  technical  drawing.  In  the  instruction  of 
teachers,  this  method  has  been  followed  for'  a  number  of  years  in  Mr.  Jessen's 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  also  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  Hambuig  Trade 
Scliool,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  pupils  of  both  show  great  applica- 
tion and  zeal,  and  make  good  progress.  There  are  no  workshops  connected 
with  the  trade  school. 

PLAN  OF  A  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

Ih  186^63,  the  Hamburg  Patriotic  Society,  established  for  the 
promotion  of  art  and  industry,  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  dif- 
ferent countries  in  which  attention  had  been  paid  to  institutions 
of  science  and  art,  especially  in.  reference  to  the  advancement  of 
national  industries,  and  report  a  plan  for  the  re-organization  of  exists 
ing  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Hamburg,  or  the  establishment  of 
new.  The  committee,  after  visiting  the  polytechnic  and  trade  schools 
of  Bremen,  Frankfort,  Brunswick,  Stuttgart,  Cairlsruhe,  Munich, 
and  other  cities,  as  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  recommended  the 
following 

Plan  for  a  Trade  School  fir  Hamburg, 

The  aim  of  the  Trade  School  shall  be  to  give^those  employed  in  trades  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  such  knowledge  and  attainments  as  they  stand  in  need 
of  for  an  intelligent  prosecution  of  their  callings. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  object  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  a  complete  trade 
school  .should  be  divided  into  three  quite  dimrent  departments : 

1.  A  Stutday  and  evening  school  for  such  pupils  as  can  take  advantage  of  the 
instruction  during  the  few  hours  of  the  week  which  they  have  at  liberty  from 
their  other  school  time  or  from  being  otherwise  engag^ed. 

2.  A  winter  Khool  of  architecture  ror  those  engaged  in  the  building  trades,  and 
who  will  be  able  tg  give  their  time  exclusively  during  the  winter  months  to  the 
attainment  of  theorcrical  knowledge  and  skill. 

3.  A  dav  trade  school  for  young  persons  who  have  already  left  the  primary 
school,  and  are  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  for  a 
year  to  their  industrial  education  before  they  are  appcnticed  to  a  trade. 

Although  the  education  of  artisans  is  the  end  which  these  departments  have 
in  view,  and  this  can  be  attained,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  same  subjects  of  study, 
yet  there  must  be  a  difference  between  them  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
vqyils  attending  the  difierent  establishments ;   and  especially  as  to  the  time  to 
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be  giTen  to  separate  sabjectB,  as  well  as  regards  the  snljects  taught^  as  also  aa 
regards  the  extent  to  which  tiiey  are  taught. 

Whilst  ia  all  three  departments  the  instmction  will  be,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
9ame,  especial  r^ard  will  be  paid,  in  all  the  subjects  taneht,  to  the  profession 
which  the  pupils  may  have  alieady  embraced,  or  for  which  uiey  may  be  destined. 


X.     BTTNDAT  AlTD  BTENINO  SCHOOL. 

The  subjects  taught  comprise : 

1.  Commercial  composition  and  book>keeping,  (orthography,  the  formation  of 
words  and  sentenoes«  tae  composition  of  letters,  invoices,  agreements,  &c.) 

2.  Mathematics,  a.  ArithmeUc  and  algebra,  (fractions,  algebraic  notation, 
equations,  1st  and  2d  degree.)    6.  Geometry,  (plane  and  solid  geometry.) 

S.  Physics,  (dements  of  physics  in  general,  the  science  of  heat,  elements  of 
aooustics,  optics,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 

4.  llbsclianics,  (elementaiy  mechanics,  gravity,  motion,  friction,  pressure  of 
water,  water  power,  pressure  of  air,  steam  engines.) 

5.  Chemistry,  (elements  of  inoiganic  chemistry,  special  important  braik:hes  of 
organic  chemistry.) 

6.  Technology  and  knowledge  of  implements. 

7.  Political  economy. 

8.  Free-hand  drawing,  (from  simple  objects,  from  ornamental  objectsi,  figures, 
parts  of  machinery,  &c.) 

9.  Geometric  drawing,  (drawmff  by  compass,)  and  geometric  figures,  (geomet- 
riGBl  constructions,  measuring  and  drawing  by  rule,  perspective.) 

10.  Special  drawing  with  pfactice  in  &sign  and  construction,  (in  5  classes, 
Ibr  builoing,  for  manufisctnres^  for  workers  in  metal,  for  workers  m  wood,  for 
ship-building.) 

11.  Mod^ng  in  day,  wood,  and  wax. 

The  course  of  study  is  for  three  years,  and  the  regular  entraace  of  the  pupils 
takes  place  at  Easter.  Young  persons  are  received  as  pupils  who  have  completed 
their  fourteenth  year  and  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  usual  branches 
of  school  education.  To  each  pupil  is  prescribed  by  the  superior  which  classes 
he  is  to  attend ;  of  course,  as  ftr  as  possible^  in  this  matter  the  wishes  of  Uie 
pupil  or  of  his  relations  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  school  is  intended  for  600  pupils,  and  the  committee  think  they  may  with 
Certainty  reckon  upon  this  number,  when  it  is  considered  that  towns  such  as  Nu* 
lemherg  and  Chemnitz  have  trade  schools  which  are  attended  by  1,800  pupils. 

Tba  averaee  number  for  each  class  is  to  be  reckoned  at  35  pupils. 

The  school  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  director,  subordinate  to  hun  are 
masters  for  the  various  subjects. 

The  number  of  lessons  weekly,  amounts,  ibr  each  pupil,  to  from  6  to  8. 

Weddy  Phn  of  the  Lessons. 


LESSONS. 


1.  Commercial  knowledge,  &c., 

3.  Mathematics, 

S.  Physics,  ------ 

A.  Mechanics,  -        -        - 

5.  Chemistry, 

6.  Technology, 

7.  Political  economy,  • 
8*  Free-hand  drawing, 
9.  Geometric  drawing,  &c.,  - 

10.  Spedal  drawing,  - 

11.  Modeling,       ... 


COVKSI  or  TBI  TBAE. 


I. 


Cluaes.   Hoan. 
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4     of    2 


4    of    4 
2    of    4 


40  hours. 


II. 


ClasNt.   HooTa. 


4    of    2 
2     of    2 


2     of    4 
4     of    4 


36  hours. 
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CluMt.  Hoon. 
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I 
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of 
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4 
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48  hours. 
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Thus,  altogether  124  hours  of  study  weekly. 

To  the  Sundiij  and  evening  school  there  is  also  a  preparatory  class  annexed, 
for  those  who  are  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  branches  of 
school  knowledge.    Tliis  preparatory  class  comprises  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Gterman  language. 

2.  Arithmetic. 

3.  Geometry. 

4.  Free-hand  drawing. 

And  the  arrangement  of  the  classes  is  as  follows : 

1.  German  language,  ...  2  classes  of  2  honn. 

2.  Arithmetic,    -  -  -  -  2        "         2      " 

3.  Geometry,  -  •  -  .  2        "        2      '* 

4.  Free-hand  drawing,  -  .  -  2        "        2      " 

Total,  •  -  -  -    16  hours  weekly. 

The  yearly  expenditure  for  the  Sunday  and  eyening  school,  and  for  the  pre- 
paratory class,  is  estimated  altogether  at  25,000  marks  current,  according  to  the 
following  table : 

Hks.  ct 

For  the  director,  including  a  salary  for  10  hours  lessons  a  week,    -  4,000 

Salary  for  130  hours  lessons  a  week  at  100  raks.  ct  each  per  year,  13,000 

Rent  of  premises,  -....-.  5,000 

School  apparatus,      .-...-.  500 

Senrants,  --.-.-.-  200 

Warming,  lighting,  and  cleansing,    -           .           •           .           .  2,000 

Total, 25,000 

To  meet  this  we  may  reckon  upon  a  yearly  income  of  18,000  marks  current, 
yis :  600  pupils,  at  30  marks  school  fees  per  year,  so  that  a  yearly  grant  is  requi- 
site of  7,000  marks  current. 

II.     WINTBR  aCHOOL  OF  ABCBITBCTinELB* 

The  subjects  taught  are : 

1.  Commercial  composition  and  book-keeping. 

2.  Blathematics. 

a.  Arithmetic  and  algebra. 
6.  Gieometry. 

3.  Physics. 

4.  Mechanics. 

5.  Free-hand  drawing. 

6.  Geometric  drawing. 

7.  Applied  geometry. 

8.  Architectural  drawing,  and  plans  of  buildings. 

9.  The  art  of  building,  Sie  knowledge  of  construction,  and  estimating  the  cost 
of  buildings. 

10.  Constmctiye  modeling. 

-  The  course  of  study  is  for  three  years,  and  the  instruction  is  giyen  dnrinff  the 
fiye  winter  months,  (f^oyember  to  March,)  in  48  weekly  lessons;  b<»ides  these, 
written  exercises  are  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  a  teacher  in  12 
weekly  lessons. 

Such  persons  are  accepted  as  pupils  as  are  engaged  in  construction,  and  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  ordinaiy  school  knowledge ;  those  who  are  deficient  in 
the  latter  are  referred  to  the  Sunday  and  eyening  school. 

Tile  school  is  intended  for  100  pumls ;  it  is  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  director  of  the  trade  ichool.  There  are  masters  who  toich  under  and  in 
«dditkm  to  him. 
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Plan  of  the  Lessons. 


1  vaanxs 

COURSX  or  THE  T£AR. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

1.  Commercial  knowledge,  &c,   - 

2.  Mathematics: 

Arithmetic  and  algebra,  - 
GJeometry,  -        -        -        - 

3.  Physics,        -        -        -        - 

4.  Mechanics,       -        -        -        - 

5.  Free-hand  dhiwing,     - 

6.  Geometric  drawing, 

7.  Applied  geometry, 

8.  Drawing  of  buildings,    - 

9.  Art  of  building,  &«.,    - 
10.  Constructive  modeling,    - 

Houn. 
2 

6 
6 
2 

•  • 

8 
8 

•  • 

16 

•  • 

•  t 

Hours. 
2 

3 
3 

1 

«  t 

8 

•  • 

8 
16 

7 

•  • 

Hours. 
2 

}  ■ 

•  • 

4 
6 

•  « 

•  • 

20 
7 
8 

48 

48 

43 

Besides  this,  13  hours  are  set  apart  weekly  for  the  preparation  of  written  exer- 
cises, under  the  superintendence  of  a  teacher  for  all  the  classes  in  common,  at 
the  same  time,  participation  in  this  instruction  is  not  obligator^'  for  those  who 
undertake  this  work  at  home  The  yearly  expenditure  is  estimated  at  8,300 
marks  current,  viz : 

Mies.  ct. 

For  SBperintcndence,  including  salary  for  6  lessons  per  week,  -      1 ,000 

Salary  for  150  lessons  per  week,  for  5  months,  at  40  marks  ])cr  lesson,  6,000 
School  apparatus,       -------         300 

Servants,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  150 

Premises,  (those  of  the  Sunday  and  evening  schools,)         -  •        .... 

Wanning,  lighting,  and  cleansing,  -  -  -  -  850 


Total, 


8,300 


Against  this  w^e  may  reckon  upon  a  yearly  receipt  of  5,000  marks  current, 
viz:  100  pupils  at  50  marks,  so  that  an  annual  addition  of  3,300  marks  cur* 
rent  will  be  necessary. 


III.      THE   DAY   TRADB   SCHOOL. 

The  subjects  taught  comprise : 

1 .  German  and  composition. 

2.  Mathematics. 

a.  Arithmetic  and  algebra.     (Fractions,  algebraic  notation,  equations  of  tho 
first  and  second  degree,  powers  and  roots,  logarithms.) 
6.  Geometry.    (Plane  and  solid  geometry.) 
c.  Trigonometry.     (Plane  trigonometry.) 

3.  Physics.  (Physics  in  general,  science  of  heat,  principles  of  the  remaining 
branches.) 

4.  Chemistry.     (Inorganic,  and  some  sections  of  organic  chemistr}%) 

5.  Free-hand  drawing. 

6.  Geometric  drawing. 

The  course  of  lessons  is  for  one  year,  and  the  regular  entrance  of  pupils  takes 
place  at  Easter. 

Such  young  persons  arc  acce^jtcd  as  pupils  as  have  completed  their  fourteenth 
year,  and  who  show  proof  of  the  requisite  capacity  to  comprehend  the  above- 
named  subjects. 

The  school  is  primarily  intended  for  a  class  of  35  pupils ;  it  is  placed  under 
the  director  of  the  tnulc  school.    A  master  instnicts  in  the  head  branches; 
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assisted  by  teachers.  The  annual  expenditure  is  estimated  at  5,200  marks  cur- 
rent, viz : 

Siilaiy  of  the  head-master,  who  gives  24  lessons  per  week,  3,000  marks ;  salaiy 
for  18  lessons  per  week,  1,800;  premises  (those  of  the  Sunday  school  and  even- 
ing school) ;  school  apparatus,  200;  servant,  50;  wanning,  150;  total,  5;200. 

Against  this  we  may  reckon  upon  an  annual,  income  of  3,500  marks,  viz ;  35 
pupili  at  100  marks,  which  will  require  an  annual  addition  of  1,700  marks 
current. 

A  trade  educational  establishment,  (comprising :  a.  A  Sunday  and  evening 
school ;  6.  A  winter  school  of  construction ;  c.  A  day  trade  school ;)  would,  there- 
fore, require  an  annual  expenditure  of  38,500  marks  current ;  deducting  from  this 
the  estimated  annual  receipt  of  26,500,  there  will  remain  to  be  asked  an  annual 

grant  of  12,000  marks  current  from  the  municipality. 

« 

IT.      INDUSTRIAL  MUSEUM. 

As  a  second  means  towards  the  support  and  promotion  of  the  industry  of  the 
city,  the  committee  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  musnan  with 
exnUiitions  of  products,  after  the  model  of  those  in  other  states,  especially  in  Wur- 
tembaig,  England,  and  France. 

Although  for  years  past  the  importance  of  education  through  the  eyes  has  been 
recognized  as  essential  for  the  completion  of  instruction  proper  in  industry,  still 
a  long  time  elapsed  before  the  example  of  France,  who  in  1783,  founded  the  Con- 
$enxUoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  has  been  followed  in  other  countries. 

It  was  only  in  1850  that  an  exhibition  was  opened  at  Stuttgart,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Roval  Academy,  for  industry  and  commerce,  and  it  was  first  the 
ercat  universal  exhibition  in  London,  in  the  year  1851,  which  induced  the  Eng- 
lish to  found  their  richly  endowed  Kensington  Museum.  Since  that  time,  in 
many  places,  efibrts  have  been  made  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  at  this  time 
we  jumr  of  even  small  towns  which  are  occupied  in  the  establishment  of  indus* 
trial  museums.  The  special  experience  of  VVurtemburg  is  most  favorable  as  to 
the  utility  of  such  an  establishment. 

In  addition,  the  foundation  in  Hambuiig  of  an  industrial  museum  is  to  be 
reoommended  on  commercial  considerations.  Hamburg  despatches  daily  to  the 
interior,  raw  materials ;  travelers  from  Hamburg  range  through  the  interior  in 
order  to  find  out  objects  of  export.  Might  not  in  many  cases  the  manufacture 
of  these  ifiaterials  be  carried  on  here  ?  In  the  second  place,  might  not  many 
Hamburg  manufactures,  which  have  already  obtained  a  ^xxl  reputation  abroad, 
attain  still  greater  success  if  the  manufacturers,  profiting  by  the  beautiful  forms 
brought  under  their  eyes  in  a  museum,  were  to  employ  these  in  their  fabrics. 

The  aim  of  such  an  institution  as  the  committee  proposes,  is  to  promote  exist- 
ing trades,  to  call  forth  new  ones,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods. 
This  aim  is  to  be  reached  by  the  exhibition  of  raw  materials,  of  the  process  of 
manufiibcture  of  improved  implements,  and  of  superior  products  of  industry  with 
special  regard  to  the  formation  of  taste. 

The  arrangement  of  an  industrial  museum  will  be  as  follows : 
1.  A  Technical  Section. — This  contains  raw  materials,  manufactures  in  process, 
implements,  models,  &c. 

The  collection  of  raw  materials,  and  of  manufactures  in  the  different  stages 
of  their  preparation  should  have  in  view  an  exact  knowledge  of  their  origin  and 
price  as  well  as  of  their  uses,  and  at  the  same  time  should  point  out  new  uses. 
The  collection  of  implements,  utensils,  and  machinery  should  indicate  means  to 
the  artisan  of  working  better  and  at  less  cost. 

S.  A  Section  for  Art  Mannjactures. — This  comprises  casts,  engravings,  draw- 
»l?s,  photographs,  &c.,  which  ought  to  serve  especially  in  the  formation  and  im- 
provement of  taste  in  industrial  drawing  and  design. 

3  The  Exhibition  of  Products. — This  section  contains  especially  good  or  useful 
new  products  of  industry.  The  artisan  should  here  be  mode  acquainted,  from 
seeing  the  fabric  itself,  Vith  new  combinations,  beautiful  forms,  and  new  employ- 
ment of  materials,  &c.,  in  order  that  he  may  perceive  clearly  the  possibility  of 
ft  profitable  new  or  improved  manufacture.  The  commercial  interest  will  also 
find  here  new  fkbrics,  and  be  made  acquainted  with  their  origin.  Every  object 
should  have  attached  to  it  the  price,  and  the  name  and  rcsitfcnco  uf  tlio  iiiiiiiu< 
facturer. 
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Tha  whole  establishment  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  director,  who  should 
pay  close  attention  to  home  and  foreign  industiy,  in  order  to  develop  the  former 
from  the  experience  of  the  latter.  To  this  end  he  must  place  himself  in  corres- 
pondence with  foreign  exhibitions  and  industrial  societies,  &c.,  as  also  with  the 
consuls  for  Hamburg,  and  with  the  home  manufacturers. 

Entrance  to  the  maseum  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  facilitated,  and  thcf^ 
fore  the  committee  think  it  desirable  on  four  days  in  the  week  to  give  admittance 
to  all  eratis,  and  on  the  other  days  to  charge  a  moderate  price  of  admission,  in 
order  m  tliis  way  to  gain  a  contribution  towards  the  yearly  cost 

The  use  of  the  museum  must  always  under  regulations  bie  ouen  to  the  trades 
schools,  as  they  have  a  free  claim  to  the  use  of  the  drawings  ana  models  therein 
contained,  as  means  of  instruction. 

The  committee  think  it  necessary  to  give  a  right  to  the  manufactnrers  of  the 
citv,  not  only  to  study  the  fabrics  m  the  diflGercnt  sections  in  the  locality  of  the 
exhibition,  but  if  they  desire  it,  to  take  these  home  with  them  for  closer  study. 

XAYIOATXOir  SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  Nauigation  S^ool,  opened  in  1826,  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  con- 
tains two  classes :  one  for  lads  who  are  pursuing  the  usnai  primary  studies;  and 
the  other  for  seamen,  who  are  qualifying  themselves  by  a  study  of  arithmetic, 
trigonometry,  survejing,  navigation,  nautical  astronomy,  drawing,  with  special 
reference  to  charts ;  code  of  signab,  theoiy  of  winds,  tides,  and  currents,  mer- 
cantile laws  and  usages,  practical  use  of  instruments  used  at  sea,  book-keeping, 
and  correspondence.    Steam  and  mechanics  have  been  recently  added. 

No  one  can  be  employed  as  a  master  or  under  officer  in  a  steam  or  sailing  Vet* 
sel  belonging  to  Hamburg,  without  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the  studies  of 
tlus  school,  which  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

S.  The  Seamen*s  School,  a  private  enterprise,  receives  as  boarders  43  lads, 
under  15  years  of  age,  for  a  two  years'  course  in  navigation.  It  employs  three 
teachers,  and  chax^ges  210  thalers  a  year  for  board  and  instmctioiu 

MUSIC  IX  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

f 

Music  is  a  regular  subject  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  Hajnboig^ 
but  the  method  is  leflt  with  each  school  and  teacher.  Mr.  Eichbei^g,  in  his  com* 
munication  to  the  Boston  School  Committee  on  musical  instruction  in  the  pri»> 
dpal  cities  of  Gennany,  says : 

Music  is  not  taught  uniformly  in  the  Hamburg  public  sehools,  but  the  several 
teachers  instruct  independently  of  system.  Two  music  lessons  of  one  hour  eaeh 
are  given  to  the  pupils,  either  by  their  regular,  or,  in  the  higher  schools,  by  an 
appointed  special  teacher.  In  the  Latin  school,  four  part  songs,  motels  and 
cnorals,  are  sung,  the  lower  classes  singing  soprano  and  alto,  while  the  higher 
classes  take  the  tenor  and  basso  parts.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  sing  during 
the  mutation  of  the  voice,  but  have  to  be  present  at  the  music  lessons.  Great 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  choruses  requiring  great  extent  of  vocal  compass.  I  found 
here  Mr.  Benedict  Widmann^s  dinerent  publications  well  spoken  of.  Ther  are 
named  ''Little  Singing  School,  for  the  Three  Divisions  of  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Schools,"  and  "Prefatory  Instruction  in  Singing."  These  two  little  works, 
(sixty-four  and  eighty-two  pages  respectively,  in  12mo,)  contain  many  novel 
ideas  on  class  teaching.  The  author  strongly  advocates  musical  instruction  in 
the  primary  schools,  and  maintains  that  the  mutative  faculties  of  the  chfld  render 
the  teaching  of  singing  far  easier  at  an  early  age  than  it  woold  be  when  tiie  vocaJ 
oilgans  have  passed  the  period  of  their  elastic  softness. 
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IL    SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANKFOET. 

IlTTRODnCTIOir. 

T9B  Free  City  of  Frankfort,  (now  a  portion  of  the  new  prarince 
of  Nassau,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,)  to  which  our  school  statistics 
refer,  on  a  territory  of  43  square  miles,  had  in  1861  a  population 
of  87,518,  of  which  70,000  belonged  to  the  city  proper.  Besides  its 
TRSt  banking  interests,  there  are  large  mechanical  industries,  in  which 
beauty  of  form  and  nicety  of  execution  are  required,  and  which  have 
been  secured  by  the  appropriate  training  of  artists  and  artisans. 

The  public  educational  establishments  are  administered  by  five  co- 
ordinate aathorities,  in  which  the  city  and  the  four  religious  denom* 
inations  are  represented,  each  by  one  commissioner.  The  expendi- 
tures for  teachers  (salaries  and  pensions),  buildings,  apparatus,  and 
equipment  generally  by  the  city,  are  very  liberal,  but  would  be  more 
etSeetive  by  a  simpler  administration.  The  schools,  except  the  gym- 
DaAum  and  the  speciai  sdiool^  are  mainly  denominational  in  their 
management,  and  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

L  Eltmenictry  Schools, — Eight  country  schools  of  a  higher  char- 
acter, with  2,820  pupib ;  4  Protestant  burgher  schools,  with  2,230 
pupils;  4  Catholic  schoola,  with  950  pupils ;  2  Jewish  burgher  sdnwls, 
with  940  pupils.    Total  elementary  pupils,  6,940. 

II.  Secondary  and  Superior  Schools, — One  gymnasium,  with  20 
teachers,  a  ten  years'  course,  and  an  average  of  160  pupils;  4  real- 
fichoolsy  with  a  Latin  class  in  each,  and  about  900  pupils  in  all ;  3 
higher  burgher  schools,  (Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish,)  with  a 
total  of  1,850  pupils,  male  and  female ;  and  3  female  high  schools,- 
with  840  pupils,  besides  a  large  number  (forty-four  in  1863,)  of  pri- 
vate institutions  with  elementary  and  secondary  classes. 

IIL  Special  Schools  and  Institutions. — One  normal  schoc^,  with 
30  pupils ;  1  gallery  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  with  a 
•diool  of  fine  arts ;  1  high  school  of  arts  and  trades,  with  a  prepara- 
tory school,  and  a  total  of  260  pupib ;  1  school  of  commerce,  witli  a 
preparatoiy  school,  and  public  lectures;  1  institute  for  deaf  mutes, 
with  20  pupils ;  1  orphan  home,  with  .46  inmates ;  2  infant  asylums, 
with  60  inmates ;  1  school  of  gymnastics ;  1  house  of  refuge,  with 
24  inmates;  the  Senkenberg  museum  of  natural  history;  public 
libraiy  of  70,000  volumes,  &c.  In  addition,  we  may  mention  the 
Sunday  and  evening  industrial  school  of  the  Society  of  Public  Wel- 
Ssxtf  which  receives  subventions  from  the  government ;  a  private  acad- 
emy of  commerce ;  a  permanent  museum  for  the  exhibition  of  ma* 
cfainery ;  a  school  for  medical  gynmastics. 
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SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  AND  ACADEMY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

The  School  of  Commerce  at  Frankfort  incladcs :  (1.)  An  improvement  school 
for  clerks ;  (2.)  A  regular  commercial  school;  (3.)  An  academy  of  commerce 
and  industry.  The  school,  like  that  at  Leipsic,  belongs  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  its  direction  is  confided  to  a  committee  chosen  by  it,  which  com- 
mittee renders  a  monthly  report 

(1.)  The  Improvement  School  is  open  to  pupils  after  they  leave  the  primary 
schools.  They  must  undergo  an  examination  before  bdng  admitted.  If  they 
fiul  in  this,  they  enter  into  a  supplementary  school  annexed  to  the  establishment, 
where  they  remain  until  they  receive  the  necessary  preparation,  or  fail  in  a  second 
examination,  in  which  last  case  they  are  advised  not  to  pursue  their  studies. 

The  course  lasts  two  years.  The  term  begins  after  Easter  and  continues  until 
Michaelmas ;  there  are  two  lessons  daily,  one  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the 
afternoon,  the  hours  varjing  according  to  the  season  and  the  press  of  business, 
being  fixed  by  the  chamber  of  conmierce. 

The  studies  pursued  are  Grerman,  French,  English,  conmiercial  correspondence, 
the  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  of  commerce,  book-keeping,  and  callig- 
raphy.    The  school  is  well  attended,  and  the  teaching  is  successful. 

(2. )  The  Commercial  Division  is  open  to  all  who  have  finished  the  buigher  school, 
or  all  but  one  of  the  classes  of  a  gymnasium,  or  can  pass  an  examination  show- 
ing an  equivalent  grade  of  cultivation.  By  these  means,  pupils  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  secondary,  general,  and  classica.1  instruction  are  secured. 

The  course  includes  two  classes  of  one  semester  each,  and  the  branches  taught 
are  as  follows,  the  hours  being  three  hours  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  after- 
noon :  German,  French,  English,  the  arithmetic,  correspondence,  geography,  and 
history  of  commerce,  book-keeping,  physics,  chemistry,  articles  of  commerce, 
calligraphy,  and  political  economy  applied  to  Grcrman  commerce. 

The  following  branches  are  optional,  given  at  extra  hours,  and  for  a  varying 
fee,  according  to  special  agreement :  Italian,  Spanish,  and  stenography. 

(3. )  The  Academy  for  Commerce,  open  to  all  who  desire  to  attend,  on  payment  of  a 
fee,  is  a  course  of  lectures  or  conferences,  which  may  be  considered  an  additional 
semester  to  the  last.  The  plan  was  borrowed  from  Faraday's  lectures  in  the 
Royal  Institution  in  London.  Its  aim  is  to  give  a  high  commercial  education  to 
the  burgher  class.    It  is  administered  by  a  committee  of  eight,  chosen  by  ballot. 

The  course  commences  after  Eai^ter ;  the  lectures  occupy  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  morning  and  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  courses  upon  the 
lang^ges,  ethics,  commerce,  and  science.  The  coarse  upon  the  languages  ex- 
plains tlic  principles  of  comparative  gnunmar,  illustrating  with  English,  French, 
and  German.  It  also  includes  remai'ks  upon  the  literary  styles  of  these  tongues, 
and  extracts  from  the  best  authors  are  repeated.  That  upon  ethics  embraces  re- 
marks upon  the  principal  systems  of  philosophy,  ancient  and  modem,  the  pro* 
gress  of  material  and  moral  civiliiation,  and  the  influence  of  literature,  and  the 
growth  of  the  arts  upon  social  manners  throughout  the  world.  The  course  upon 
commerce  embraces  commercial  law  and  convention,  political  economy,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  commerce  of  Germany,  commercial  geography  and  histoiy, 
and  the  universal  history  of  the  industrial  arts.  That  on  science  treats  of  the 
present  condition  of  science,  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  physics,  and  of 
chemistry  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  mercfaandiae.  There  is  also  en  afternoon 
course  of  Italian  and  Spanish,  the  fee,  wluch  varies  according  to  the  number  i)i 
courses,  being  from  ten  to  thirty  francs  the  semester. 
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TRADES'  SCHOOLS. 

The  Frankfort  Trades'  Schools  were  founded  bj  a  society,  formed  in  1816, 
and  called  the  *'  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  useful  Arts  and  Allied  Sciences." 

They  include:  (1.)  A  Sunday  school  for  artisans;  (2.)  An  evening  school; 
(3.)  A  higher  trades'  school.  Tlie  first  alms  at  the  completion  of  elementary 
education  for  such  young  persons  as  have  already  left  the  popular  school.  The 
second  offers  exclusive  instruction  in  industrial  technical  drawing. 

The  Higher  Trada^  School  imparts  general  and  special  instruction  to  those 
about  to  enter  a  trade,  and  prepares  those  about  to  devote  themselves  to  some 
bimncfa  of  technical  industry  for  the  special  classes  of  higher  institutions  and  the 
polytechnic  school.  Each  class  is  complete  in  itself,  every  pupil  leaving  when 
fitted  for  his  future  business.  For  instance,  those  intended  for  the  building  trade 
leave  after  the  second  class ;  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  architecture 
or  engineering  go  on  through  the  first. 

The  branches  taught  are  mathematics,  (including  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, analytical  and  practical  geometry,  analysis,)  natural  philosophy,  physics, 
chemistry,  mechanics  and  machinery,  descriptive  geometry,  architectural  and 
machine  drawing,  topographical  and  free-hand  drawing,  German,  French,  historyj 
literature,  geography,  and  calligraphy. 

Free-hand  drawing  is  begun  from  copies,  and  goes  on,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
drawing  from  casts.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  ornamental  drawing.  Only 
the  best  pupils  are  allowed  to  undertake  shading,  and  then  only  with  the  stump. 
Linear  drawing  begins  with  the  construction  of  geometrical  figures  by  which  the 
pupil  is  practiced  in  the  use  of  the  rule,  the  compass,  and  the  drawing  pen,  after 
which  comes  drawing  from  simple  implements,  then  firom  wooden  models,  and 
finally  the  pupil  is  exercised  in  construction. 

The  fees  for  the  evening  school  are  six  florins  annually.  There  are  none  for  the 
Sunday  school,  but  a  moderate  entrance  money  is  charged.  In  the  higher  trades' 
schools  the  fees  vary  firom  30  to  50  florins,  according  to  the  class,  of  which  there 
are  four. 

These  fbes,  together  with  the  contributions  of  the  society,  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  trades'  schools.  The  cost  of  the  Sunday  and  the  evening  schools  is  de> 
frayed  by  the  monthly  fbes,  by  contributions  firom  the  treasury  of  the  society,  and 
by  the  interest  from  a  special  school  fund  which  is  in  the  trusteeship  of  the  society, 
and  is  increased  by  donations,  by  entrance  fees  to  the  Sunday  school,  and  the 
interest  of  that  portion  of  the  fund  which  is  less  than  1 ,000  florins  complete. 

The  administration  of  these  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  directors, 
consisting  of  nine  members  chosen  by  the  society,  of  which  three  go  out  annually. 
They  choose  among  themselves  a  director  who  presides,  a  vioe-director,  a  secre- 
tary, a  treasurer,  a  manager,  and  an  assistant  librarian.  The  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  school,  the  maintenance  of  the  fixed  plan  of  studies,  the  care  for  the 
health  and  conduct  of  the  pupils,  and  the  conduct  of  the  masters,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders  of  the  board,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  head-master,  who  has  a 
seat  in  the  board.  The  director  conducts  all  business  matters,  and  represents  the 
school  at  the  meetings  of  the  society.  The  board  has  for  its  duties,  to  arrange 
the  plan  of  studies,  and  to  name  the  books,  to  provide  apparatus,  to  appoint 
and  dismiss  teachers,  to  arrange  prise  competitions  and  holidays,  and  to  manage 
the  funds.  They  must  consult  the  teachers  in  forming  the  plan  of  studies,  and 
must  attend  the  recitations  firom  time  to  time. 
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IV.    LUBECK. 

The  free  city  and  State  of  Lubeck,  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
Hanse  towns,  on  several  isolated  portions  of  territory,  had  a  total 
population  of  44,357,  of  which  81,898  were  in  the  city  and  immediate 
suburbs.  It  has  considerable  commercial  activity,  bat  no  spedal 
school  calculated  to  prepare  young  men  for  it 

The  public  schools,  although  numerous  enough  for  the  poor,  are  inef«> 
dently  organized,  and  administered  by  conflicting  authorities,  civil,  ec- 
clesiastical, and  corporate;  the  statistics  may  be  classified  as  fi>lloW8 : 

L  EUmentary  School — I  dty  school  for  ^00  poor  children;  15 
schools  of  educational  societies  with  an  aggregate  of  4,800  pupils. 
There  are  numerous  private  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary, 
which  absorb  the  interest  of  the  educated  and  wealthy  fiuniliee. 

IL  Secandafy  and  Superior  Schools. — 1  gymnasium,  founded  in 
1163,  and  known  as  Caiharineum^  with  128  classical  scholars,  111 
real  scholars,  and  a  preparatory  section  with  82  scholars, — a  total  of 
321  scholars,  and  19  teachers;  8  endowed  schools,  with  Latin  clanBe«i 
and  450  pupils.    The  public  library  has  upward  of  50,000  volumes. 

nL  Special  Schools, — ^There  are  several  institutions  for  orphan 
and  neglected  children ;  and  for  special  classes,  but  of  these  we  have 
no  information  except  the 

TRADB  SCHOOL  AT  LUBlCK. 

The  trade  achool,  at  Labeck,  dates  from  1841,  and  owes  its  origin  and  support 
to  the  Lnbeck  Society  for  the  "  Promotion  of  objecU  of  Public  Utility."  Its  plan 
is  to  give  such  theoretical  instruction  to  apprentices  as  may  be  useful  to  them  in 
their  several  trades,  but  it  is  open  to  all  lads  above  the  age  of  twelve  who  intend 
to  enter  upon  some  mechanical  occupation,  or  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  the  agri- 
cultural and  polytechnic  schools,  &c.  They  must  be  acquainted  with  the  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic  and  write  readily  from  dictation.  Most  are,  in  reali^j 
farther  advanced  than  this. 

The  present  head  teacher  was  educated  at  the  Hanover  Polytechnic,  the  oUiert 
in  teachers'  seminaries,  after  having  attended  the  trade  school.  Their  ability  to 
teach  is  ascertained  by  examinations  and  testimonials.  They  are  engaged  per- 
manently, but  may  be  dismissed  at  six  months'  notice. 

No  special  mode  of  instruction  is  prescribed,  it  being  thought  that  different 
matters  require  difierent  methods,  and  that  the  individual  action  of  the  teachers, 
in  this  regard,  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with.  The  endeavor  is  to  stimulate  con- 
tinually the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  cultivate  independence  of  thought  AU 
subjects,  however,  are  illustrated  by  experiments,  for  which  purpose  there  Is  a 
large  and  increasing  stock  of  apparatus,  models,  plans,  and  chemical  prepara- 
tions. 

The  total  number  of  pupils,  in  1S67,  was  200.  The  expenses  of  the  school  are 
discharged  by  the  tuition  fees,  at  the  rate  of  about  $5.00  per  head,  the  annual 
cost  of  the  whole,  not  including  the  rent,  being  $1,250.  Orphans  are  received 
free  of  charge,  and  the  fees  for  apprentices  are  sometimes  dischaiged  by  the  mas- 
ters.   The  institution  has  proved  itself  to  be  useful,  and  is  wlU  patronized. 
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lY.    BREMEN. 

The  free  city  of  Bremen  had  iu  1864  a  population  of  98,575,  on  a 
territory  of  106  square  miles.  Of  the  entire  population,  31,358  live 
without  the  city.     The  city  has  extensive  commercial  interests. 

The  superior  administration  of  the  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
SchoUtrekaij  of  four  members  of  the  senate,  each  school  having  a 
municipal  commission  or  a  school  delegation. 

I.  PuUic  Frimary  Schools,  a.  Nine  parish  schools,  with  2,989 
pupilsy  in  four  classes,  both  sexes  being  mingled  in  the  three  lower. 
Each  is  governed  by  t^e  Bauherren  or  representatives  of  the  com- 
mune,  presided  over  by  the  pastor.  &  Nine  free  schools,  with 
2,002  pupils,  all  state  institutions,  school  materials  being  supplied  gra* 
tuitously.  e.  Twenty-four  private  schools,  with  2,118  pupils,  opened 
after  special  permission^  and  directed  by  females,  who  receive  half 
their  rent  from  the  state  if  their  annual  pay  is  under  12  thalers. 

d.  Two  schools  of  the  women's  societies,  or  industrial  schools,  with 
78  pupils,    e.  Asylums  for  children. 

The  masters  of  the  parish  schools  receive  from  175  to  500  thalers, 
with  lodging;  of  the  free  schools,  180  to  485  thalers.  The  first 
masteia  receive  20  thalers  additional  every  five  years,  until  the  whole 
salftry  reaches  550.  The  masters  of  the  free  schools  are  pensioned 
by  the  state ;  of  the  parish  schools,  frx>m  a  special  fund.  There  is 
also  a  fund  formed  by  contributions  of  four  thalers  from  each  teacher, 
which  IS  for  the  widows  and  orphans. 

y.  Twenty-four  rural  schools,  mostly  over  crowded,  with  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  teachers.  They  receive  an  annual  subvention  of 
8,740  thalers. 

IL  Higher  and  PrivaU  SchooU*  a.  Gymnasium,  11  teachers, 
117  scholars.     &  Preparatory  school,   12   teachers,   278   scholars. 

e.  Six  *private  schools,  preparatory  to  gymnasium  and  burgher 
schools,  366  sdiolanu  d.  Four  private  burgher  and  real  schools, 
555  scholars.  «.  Nine  higher  female  schools,  private  institutions, 
648  scholars.  /.  Fifteen  elementary  schools  for  chUdren  of  the 
wealthier  chisses,  627  pupils. 

in.  Special  and  Profeetumal  Schools,  a.  Commercial  school 
15  teadiersy  227  scholars,    iu  Teadiers'  semmary,  30  pupils. 

11 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  THB  XIUTABT  AMD  eO^OfBBCIAIi  MASINB. 

1.    MSUary  Mm^. 

There  are  in  Austria  sereral  kinds  of  naval  schools,  as  follows :  One  each 
for  sailor  boys,  for  marines,  for  quartermasters,  for  naval  pupils  of  the  first  class, 
for  naval  pupils  of  the  second  class,  a  theoretical  school  for  naval  cadets,  an4  a 
superior  establishment  for  naval  officers. 

1.  The  school  for  sailor  boys  is  intended  to  train,  as  petty  officers  for  the  navy, 
young  men  from  the  Slave  and  Qennan  provinces,  admitted  between  18  and  14 
years  of  age  into  the  naval  service.  The  instruction  lasts  until  the  pupil  has 
attained  the  age  for  the  conscription ;  he  is  then  entered  as  a  sailor  and  becomes 
a  petty  officer  as  soon  as  he  gets  sufficiently  used  to  the  sea.  The  highest  post 
he  can  attain  is  that  of  upper  boatswain  {HtxAbootsmann.). 

8.  The  schools  for  marines  {Zeugacorps)  receive  men  drawn  from  dilfiauift 
coips  of  the  army.  They  are  tnuned  as  petty  oflleenik  and  a  p^rt  receive  the 
u|dfoa&.  Those  who  are  fit  to  become  officers  leceive  their  promotion  wheu  thqr 
leave  their  corps  to  enter  the  schooL 

3.  The  school  for  naval  cadets  of  the  first  class  is  kept  on  board  a  war  vessd 
selected  for  the  purpose.  The  object  is  to  prepare  for  the  naval  service  youths 
of  16  or  18  years  of  age,  who,  on  entering  the  school  have  already  received  a 
complete  ci^il  technical  education.  The  tea^ng  herecqnstst%  therefore,  chie% 
of  practical  seamansh^*  and  also  of  the  applicatioii  of  previously  acquired  soien- 
ti|ic  knowledge  to  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy.  The  course  occupies  a 
year ;  on  leaving,  the  pupil  is  received  as  a  naval  cadet.  After  passing  two  or 
three  years  at  sea  these  cadets  enter  the  theoretical  school  for  naval  cadets. 

4.  The  school  for  naval  cadets  of  the  second  class  is  intended  solely  to  prepftve 
them  to  become  ofiicers.  In  this  school,  beside  the  pupils  placed  there  at  the 
CQf^  of  the  State,  there  are  others  maintained  by  eikdowments,  and  also  others 
who  pay  for  their  instruction.  The  sons  of  officers  and  State  functionaries  are 
entitled  to  enter  this  school  at  the  public  expense,  and  any  Austrian  subject  who 
has  the  necessary  qualifications  is  admitted  on  payment.  Foreigners  are  also 
admissible  as  paying  pupils,  provided  they  can  obtain  avtihoriaation  from  their 
own  government  to  enter  the  Austrian  service.  To  be  admitted,  candidatee-, 
19USI  be  between  18  and  14  years  of  age^  of  sound  health  without  bodily  delect, 
and  able  to  pass  a  previous  examination.  The  instruction  is  given  in  accordaoc^ 
with  a  determined  plan,  on  board  a  vessel  prepared  expressly  to  receive  the  pupils. 
After  three  years'  instruction  the  pupils  leave  the  school  as  naval  cade^  and  are 
sent  to  sea.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years'  active  service  the  cadets  are  ad* 
nitted  to  the  theoretical  sdMol.  This  school  rsceives  flrom  40  to  5p  pupils*  The. 
chaplain  on  board  is  charged  with  the  religious  instmction ;  the  otlier  teaching, 
is  given  by  professors  firom  the  hydrographic  schools.  The  naval  officers  of  the 
school-ship  give  the  instruction  in  practical  seamanship. 

5.  The  theoretical  school  for  naval  cadets  is  on  shore,  and  its  course  occupies 
a  year,  after  which  the  pupil  undergoes  the  examination  prescribed  far  hisxom- 
mission  as  an  officer.  On  leaving  this  theoretical  school  the  pupils  are  still  naval 
cadets,  but  become  officers  when  appointed  to  a  ship. 

6.  The  superior  school  for  naval  officers  is  intended  for  the  further  improve- 
ment in  mathematical  and  hydrographic  studies,  of  such  young  men  as  have 
shown  decided  talent  and  taste  for  those  sciences. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Ths  kingdom  of  Hanover,  before  its  abeoiption  into  Pmaeia^  on  an 
area  of  14,846  English  square  miles,  in  1864  had  1,888,070  inhab- 
itants. In  the  Harts  mountains  extensive  mining  operations  are 
carried  on,  and  the  total  annual  produce  is  valued  at  5,528,885 
thalers.  Agriculture  and  the  nosing  of  cattle,  form,  however,  the 
most  important  sources  of  income.  On  the  coast,  in  the  riven,  and  in 
2,500  fish-ponds,  a  large  amount  of  fish  is  cai^ht  every  year.  The 
number  of  manufactories,  mostly  linen,  was  in  1861,  7,141,  employ- 
ing 41,855  people.  The  trade  is  largely  absorbed  by  Hamburg  and 
Bremen. 

The  total  annuid  expenditure  in  1864,  amounted  to  20,066,011 
thalers,  of  which  sum  184,000  thalers  were  expended  on  public  in- 
struction— 116,000  thalers  on  primary,  and  68,000  thalen  on  aeoond- 
ary  sdiools.  The  institntions  of  public  instraction  are  administeml 
by  the  minister  of  education  and  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  and  embrace : 

1 .  Primary  Instrudiom.  There  an  3,&84  primaiy  schooU,  with  SSI,a4S  a^ol- 
ars,  and  3,812  teachers. 

2.  Secondary  Inttruetiom.  There  are  8  real  achoola,  with  965  acholara,  and 
as  laaclierB;  11  higlier  burgher  aehools,  with  2,181  Btbolan,  and  112  teadieri; 
17  grmnaaia,  with  5,192  scnolars,  and  205  leaichers;  3  'prufgymuMMim,  with  279 
scholars,  and  23  teachers;  11  higher  girls'  schools,  with  1,862  scholars,  and 
107  teachers ;  making  a  total  of  44  secondaiy  schools,  with  10,472  scholan,  and 
486  teachers. 

3.  Superior  TiutrueUoH.    The  University  at  Gl^ttiagea,  with  4  liuallics,  kU  in 

1868,  809  students,  and  119  professors. 

4.  Special  and  Prqfe$gional  Instruction.  Eleven  teachers' ^seminaries,  irith  254 
pupils,  vis:  1  (preparatory  institute)  at  Hanover,  with 32  pupils;  1  (head  semi- 
imry)  at  Hanover,  with  24  pnpils ;  1  (after-training)  at  Hanover,  with  12  pupils ; 
1  (dtv  and  countj  teachers;  at  Alfeld,  with  50  pnpils ;  1  (boardinff  seminary)  at 
IfUneoaig,  with  32  pnpils;  1  at  Anrich,  with  26  pupils;  1  at  Stade,  with  SO 
pnpils ;  1  at  Neuenhaus,  with  10  pupils ;  1  (catholic)  at  Osnabriick,  with  12 
pnpils;  1  (protestant)  at  Osni^iriick,  with  24  pupils ;  1  (catholic)  at  Hildesheim, 
with  12  pnpils.  3  navigation  schools;  3  commercial  academies;  1  agricnhural 
school ;  1  polytechnic  school,  at  Hanover ;  1  mining  school ;  1  school  of  forestry ; 
1  military  acaidemj;  3  theological  seminaries ;  1  asylum  for  the  blind,  at  Hano- 
ver, with  75  pnpils;  I  institution  for  the  deaf  mutes,  at  Hildesheim,  with  120 
papils ;  1  do.  at  Eraden,  with  25  pupils ;  2  with  normal  schools,  at  Stade  and 
Dtiukbrock,  with  48  pupils ;  1  for  imbeciles ;  3  rescue  houses;  1  Pestalosii  home 
and  reifige;  5  orphan  houses;  20  infont  schools  and  gardens. 

Since  1866  Hanover  fonna  part  of  the  kiagdom  of  Prussia,  contitalsBg  tha 
province  of  Hanover. 

(IW) 
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STflTEM  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  SPEaAL  INaTRUCTION. 

Of  the  educational  inatitotioiis  of  Hanoyer  designed  or  used  to  prepare  young 
persons  for  their  special  career,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  senrice 
or  of  particular  industries  or  special  classes,  we  select  a  few  for  brief  notice. 

nCPBOTEMBNT  SCHOOLS  FOR  APPBXNTIGES. 

An  apprentice  can  not  become  a  member  of  his  trade  without  the  approba- 
tion of  a  committee  of  the  guild,  over  which  presides  a  member  of  the  municipal 
council.  One  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  committee  is  eyidence  of  regu- 
lar attendance  on  the  eyening  and  the  Sunday  classes  established  at  the  expense 
of  the  town,  and  under  the  superyision  of  a  goyernment  board.  These  im- 
proyement  classes  include  drawing  and  geometry,  besides  a  review  of  the  pri- 
mary studies.  Of  these  schools  there  were  37  in  1863,  with  170  teachers,  4,077 
apprentices,  and  3,763  journeymen. 

ARTISAKS'  SCHOOL  AT  HANOVER. 

Besides  the  apprentice  improvement  schools,  there  exists  in  the  capital  a 
trade  or  artisan  school,  witli  a  preparatory  dass.  In  the  latter,  there  is  an 
average  attendance  of  234  pupils,  and  in  the  school  proper  over  600  workmen 
every  year.  Drawing  constitutes  the  principal  subject  of  instruction,  and  in 
1864,  out  of  344  attending  to  it,  102  were  classed  as  free-hand;  149  special,  67 
geometrical  and  architectural ;  and  26  from  the  cast 

workmen's  SOGISTTEB'  GLA88E& 

Connected  with  societies  of  workmen,  which  exist  in  the  chief  towns,  there 
are  classes  (taught  by  paid  professors)  which  in  Hanover  were  attended  in  1864 
by  814  members,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  were  taught  in  different  classes 
of  drawing,  modeling,  and  wood*carving. 

REAL  AND  OOHHSRCrAL  SCHOOLS  IN  HANOVER. 

The  real-school  was  originally  established  in  1836  for  young  men  whoM 
parents  intended  them  to  follow  a  trade,  but  it  was  deemed  best  to  exclude  all 
matters  special  and  technical,  and  the  municipality  instituted  an  independent 
course  of  commercial  instruction,  book-keeping,  and  kindred  subjects,  distrib- 
uted through  two  years,  of  four  terms  of  six  months  eacli,  held  four  evenings 
in  the  week.  The  merchants*  guild  selects  the  pupils  who  apply,  and  their  mas- 
ters are  bound  to  give  them  the  necessary  time,  and  ,to  enforce  their  regular 
attendance. 

BUILDTKG  TRADE  SCHOOL  AT  NIENBERO. 

In  Kienberg  there  is  a  special  school  for  workmen  in  the  building  trades — 
open  in  the  winter  from  October  21  to  the  end  of  March,  and  divided  into  three 
classes,  in  which  sixty  hours  a  week  are  devoted  by  practical  masons,  joiners, 
and  those  pursuing  other  trades,  mainly  to  technical  studies. 

Lowest  Class. — Compositions  in  the  German  language,  8  hours  per  week ; 
Arithmetic  and  algebra,  9 ;  Plane  geometry,  calculation  of  areas,  7  ,*  Linear 
drawing  and  descriptive  geometry.— jointing  roofe,  frammg,  Ac.,  15 ;  £lement9 
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of  phymcs,  4;  Architectoral  drawing,  5;  Free-band  drawing,  and  ornament,  12 
—a  total  of  60  hours  for  five  months. 

Second  CUus, — Syntax,  punctuation,  business  letters  in  German,  4  hours ;  Al- 
gebra, 6 ;  Plane  and  soHd  geometiy. — Similitude,  polygons,  the  circle,  planes, 
eabature,  4  hours  per  week ;  Descriptive  geometiy. — ^framing  of  roofs,  vaults, 
staircasea,  compound  apparatus,  parts  of  machines,  shadows,  perspective,  8 ; 
Technical  physics. — forces,  eflfects,  centre  of  gravity,  simple  machines,  4 ;  Les- 
flons  on  buildings  for  stone-cutters,  masons,  carpenters,  slaters,  with  drawing  of 
plans,  sections^  elevations,  orders,  entablatures,  details,  21 ;  Lessons  on  building 
materials^  3;  Drawing  of  ornaments,  from  models,  6;  Modeling  in  clay  or 
plaster,  wood  or  stone,  4.    Total,  60  hours  per  week. 

F!rsi  Class, — German  language. — Written  and  oral  compositions,  2  hours ; 
Manufacturers'  book-keeping,  2 ;  Algebra,  geometry,  plane  and  solid,  (repeti- 
tiODS  and  exercisei^)  4;  Practical  geometry.--Surveying  of  land,  roads,  ports  of 
towns,  leveling,  plotting,  4;  Technical  physics. — ^Machines  employed  in  build- 
ing, reastance  of  materials,  pressure  of  water,  hoisting  machines — Mechanics 
connected  with  building,  6;  Course  on  building. — Erection  of  houses.  &c. — 
Study  of  ground — Foundations — Establishment  of  complete  projects  with  esti- 
matea-^Design  of  building — Laws  affecting  buildings,  30 ;  Drawing  of  orna- 
ment, 6 ;  Modeling  in  pU^r  and  day,  stone  and  wood,  6  to  12.  Total,  60  to 
66  lessons  per  week. 

This  school,  in  1863-64,  had  14  professors  and  195  pupils,  of  whom  there 
were  89  maaons,  87  Joiners,  2  tilers,  9  millwrights  and  fitters,  7  cabinet-makers, 
1  locksmith. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  were  fiom  17  to  26  years  of  age ;  the  youngest 
was  16,  and  the  eldest  37. 


POLTTBCHNIC  SCHOOL  AT  BANOVER. 

The  first  impulse  towards  the  erecting  of  this  institution  was  given  by  the 
old  Liduatrial  Club  in  Hanover,  which  urged  upon  the  ministers  of  state  (in 
1830)  the  necessity  of  a  technical  school  The  ministry  entered  into  the  idea, 
caused  means  to  be  fhmished,  and  appointed  the  distinguished  Earmarsch,  still 
at  its  liead,  to  take  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  under  the  Royal  Commis- 
■ionere  of  Technical  Schools.  The  first  term  of  the  higher  industrial  school, 
which  name  it  took,  commenced  October  3d,  1831.  In  1834  the  hired  buildings 
proved  Insufficient,  and  a  new  building  was  begun  for  its  accommodation  and 
completed  in  1837,  at  an  expense  of  $80,000.  A  careful  choice  of  teachers, 
watchful  superintendence  of  the  instruction,  and  a  marked  progress  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  latter,  made  this  school  soon  famous^  and  won  confidence,  espe- 
daUy  in  foreign  lands.  Next  to  Cerlsruhe  it  has  the  greatest  number  of 
foreigners.  In  1847  it  received  the  name  of  Polytechnic  school,  which  it  had 
really  been  lor  a  long  tima 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  in  general  the  same  as  that  of  other  institutions  of 
the  kind,  viz.,  a  preparation  for  technical  State  service  in  architecture,  railway 
building,  and  the  making  of  machinery,  as  well  as  to  give  a  scientific  education 
and  special  studies  to  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  carrying  out  scien- 
tific and  industrial  undertakings.  The  instruction  is  divided  into  a  preparatory 
course^  and  the  school  proper,  which  includes  the  higher  special  studies. 

A  comparison  can  not  be  instituted  between  this  preparatory  course  and  the 
general  mathematical  classes  of  other  schools,  since  differential  and  integral 
calculus  is  not  taught  herei  In  like  manner,  the  school  proper  is  not,  as  else- 
where, divided  into  special  departments,  but  the  whole  course  is  g^ven  in  single 
subjects,  more  or  less  of  which,  according  to  circumstances,  form  the  scientific 
education  of  the  pupils  for  any  particular  department    To  prevent  pupils  firom 
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Iddng  an  mundtable  oowae  of  afcndor,  eertain  aoquimneots  ate  aeoMMff  Air 
entering  each  daas,  whereby,  in  an  indirecik  wtij,  a  definite  doarae  is  aeoured. 

To  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  special  instruction,  additional  studies 
have  lh>m  time  to  time  been  added  to  the  printed  announcements,  and  in  these, 
certain  fixed  oourses  are  reconuneiided  to  afendenta  fiar  apeoial  technical  depait- 
mentsL 

The  chief  subdivi^ons  of  the  teaching  are  regulated  with  a  view  to  giving 
the  instruction  neoessary:  1.  Por  manu&cturing  chemists;  2.  For  agricul- 
turists ;  3.  For  surveyors;  i.  For  mechanieiana  and  constractorB  of  SMMdunas; 
5.  For  architects ;  6.  For  hydraulic,  railway,  and  road  engiueers. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the  preparatoiy  school,  candidates  must  be  dx- 
teen  years  of  age^  and  seventeen  &>r  the  upper  school  or  Cot  special  divisions. 
The  instruction  required  for  the  pr^anitory  school  oompriaes  the  Germaai  lan- 
guage and  the  habit  of  oomposition  therein,  the  use  of  decimal  fhictions,  the 
rules  of  three  and  of  proportions^  the  elements  of  algebra^  plane  geometry,  and 
general  notions  of  geography  and  history.  As  for  the  spedal  courses  of  the 
superior  school,  candidates  must  be  masters  of  the  matten  taught  in  the  pr^ 
paratoiy  school,  of  which  we  give  the  details  below.  However,  the  pupils  who 
intend  to  follow  only  the  courses  of  natural  history,  are  not  obliged  to  undeigo 
an  examination  in  mathematLca.  No  examination  ia  imposed  on  tbaoo  who 
mean  to  attend  only  the  lessons  on  drawing  and  modeHng-. 

Programme  of  the  Preparatory  School — ^Elementary  mathematics;  algebra 
as  far  as  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  degrees;  elements  of  geology  and 
botany;  elements  of  mineralogy ;  free-hand  drawing;  linear  drawing;  elements 
of  descriptive  geometry. 

Frogramme  of  the  Potytedmnh  ^SSoftaoi— Pure  matbeBHltioi,  in  two  oomsas,  asftr 
as  the  calculus  of  variations ;  descriptive  geometiy ;  practical  geometiy ;  ma-> 
ohanics ;  higher  mechanics,  theoretical  and  applied ;  construction  of  machines ; 
study  of  machines ;  study  of  prime  movers  and  other  machines ;  building  oon- 
straction,  in  three  courses;  roads  and  railways;  bridges  and  hydranUc  ooft- 
structions;  geology,  mineralogyt  and  physical  geography;  pure  physios;' applied 
physics;  chemistiy,  theoretic^  aod  applied  with  manipulation;  manual  labor, 
mdading  instruction  in  working  in  metals  and  in  wooo,  spinning  and  weaving, 
modeling,  and  the  construction  of  small  models. 

To  enable  the  pupils  to  select  the  courses  which  they  may  attend,  and  to  pre- 
clude numerous  inquiries,  the  general  regulations  state  that  the  preparatorj 
school  comprises,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  the  following  subjects:  zoology,  bot- 
any, mineralogy,  elementary  mathematics,  free-hand  and  linear  drawing. 

The  order  of  the  studies,  after  leaving  the  preparatoxy  school  and  for  special 
branches,  fh  shown  by  the  following  programme: 

Fob  Chemists. — Firet  Fdar.— Preparatory  schooL 

Second  Tear. — ^Theoretical  chemistry,  technology,  theoretical  and  applied 
physics  and  mechanics. 

Third  Fear.-~<3eology  and  f^ysical  geognq|>hy,  or  instead,  geDand  kaowledga 
of  machines  and  applied  chemiatry. 

Iburth  Tear. — Chemic^  manipulation. 

Foe  AoRiouLTUBisra — First  rear.— Preparatory  schooL 

Second  Tear. — ^Theoretical  chemistry,  te^nology,  physics,  mechanics. 

Third  Fear.— General  knowled^  of  machines,  llni  oooraa  of  buiMiag  oas- 
structioD,  practical  geoaaetiy  aad  drawing  of  piaiu^  or  i^ie  diamioal  masipid*- 
tion,  practical  chemistry. 

Fob  Surveyors.— -Rr«<  Tear.— Preparatory  school 

Second  rflor.— First  course  of  higher  mathematics;  theoretical  and  applied 
phyaica;  deaoriptire  geomotiy; 
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JMrd  I'kr.-^Practieal  geometry  wttk  drawing  of  plana    Geology  AtA  phy- 
sical geography. 
For   MECHAViOLurB   aitd  UkcatsdB-uxKxaB.'^ First   Tear.— Preparatory 

amxmd  F«ir.-— First  eonrse  of  higher  mathematios;  mecfaanics,  teehnology, 
descriptive  geometry,  theoretical  physica 

third  Tear. — Knowledge  of  machines,  eonstraction  of  machines,  first  oourse 
of  construction,  higher  mechanica 

Fowik  Year. — Knowledge  of  special  machines ;  second  course  of  higher 
mathematical  pure  chemistry,  applied  physica 

Fob  ABCHiTBcra — First  rear.— Preparatory  sdiooL 

Second  Tear. — First  coarse  of  higher  mathematics ;  technology,  descriptive 
geometiy,  mechanics,  theoretical  phyaca 

Third  Tear. — ^First  course  of  construction  and  ornamentation,  practical  geom- 
etry and  drawing  of  pkns,  general  knowledge  of  madiines,  modeling,  drawing 
fix>m  the  cast 

Fourth  Tear. — Second  course  of  construction  and  ornamentation,  physical 
geography,  construction  of  roads  and  railways,  modeling  and  drawing  rrom  tiib 
cast 

Fifth  Tear. — ^Third  course  of  construction  and  ornamentation,  bridges  and 
hydraulic  constructions,  theoretical  cbemistiy. 

For  Civil  £noikee&& — First  Tear. — Preparatory  school. 

Second  Tear. — First  course  of  higher  mathematics ;  technology,  descriptive 
geometry,  theoretical  physics,  and  mechanics. 

Third  Tear. — Second  course  of  higher  mathematics;  firstcourse  of  building 
construction;  practical  geometry  and  drawing  of  plans,  construction  of  ma- 
diinea 

Fourih  Tear. — Road  and  railways;  second  course  of  building  construction; 
higher  mechanics,  physical  geography,  and  applied  physica 

Fifth  Tear. — ^Hydraulics  and  construction  of  bndges,  third  course  of  bull(Ung 
Construction ;  special  machines,  and  theoretical  chemistry. 

The  French  Ck>mmission  .submit  the  following  observations  on  the  above 
courses: 

The  details  which  have  been  given  sliow  that  the  order  of  the  teaching  is  so 
regulated  that,  for  certain  important  divisions,  such  as  those  of  mechanicians 
and  architects,  pupils  may  receive  a  very  serviceable  amount  of  technical  in- 
fraction, with  the  aid  of  elementary  mathematics,  and  enter  upon  the  practice 
of  their  professions  witboot  going  through  the  whole  course  of  studlea  Buch 
an  arrangement  is  very  suitable  for  many  young  men,  and  in  no  way  injurious 
to  the  soundness  of  their  education. 

Thus,  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  first  oourse  of  mechanics,  the  course  of 
oonstmction  of  machines,  those  of  hydraulics,  prime  movers,  sad  of  the  prin- 
cipal machine-tools,  and  for  the  drawing  up  of  projects  relative  to  these  muf 
<^BBee,  the  mechanical  engineers  do  not  require  more  than  the  elementary  and 
limdamental  prindples  of  geometry,  algebra,  trigonometiy,  and  descriptive 
geometry.  *  There  is  no  necessity  for  them  to  stady  the  higher  pure  math^ 
matics,  which,  notwithstanding  their  utility,  present  oonsiderable  difficulties  to 
certain  minds,  and  require  no  little  time  and  efibrt  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  instruction  given  to  architects;  for,  after  attending  tiiie  first  two  ooorses  of 
ooDstmctioa,  the  pi]q[Mk  nay  have  ao^ubed  the  knowledge  necesBary  for  ordi- 
naiy  baildinga 

^18*  gradlation  of  instruotion  greatiy  diminishes  the  inoonvenienoe,  above 
mentioaed,  of  the  high  reading  In  the  second  coarse  of  pure  matiiematica 
Moreover,  the  table  showing  the  distribution  of  the  students  among  the  diflTerent 
brandies  of  learning;  wfaieb  we  are  about  to  give^  justifies  our  observations; 
for  R  will  thereby  be  seen  tiiat  whilst  89  pu]^  are  inseribed  for  elementary 
mathematios,  and  63  for  the  first  oourae  of  higher  mathematicB,  there  are  only 
14  for  the  second  course  of  the  same  studiea  It  is  therefi>re  more  than  pro^ 
able  that  a  small  proportion  of  the  83  pupils  of  the  first  coarse  really  profit  by 
those  lesBona 
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The  papilfl  were  distributed  among  the  different  brancfaee  as  follows: 

ElemeiiterT  mathematies. 88       MioaraloffT 


IstcourM^, 83 

...  14 


COUCM. 


Pur*  matheinaUcs, 

Ifeehanict, 

Higher  iiMchanic*, 60 

Pnetieal  geometry, 57 

DewripttTe  fsometrjr 73 

BMj  of  md.!^  j  ^zsi::::::  I? 

Comtmetioo  of  machinet, 65 

Jlrteoane^  79 
9deoarM«.  45 
3d 


Mioeialogy, 57 

Geology, 40 

Theoretical  ph]r«ict, 94 

Teohnieal  phTtiea, 10 

Theoretical  cnemiitry, 50 

Ttoehoical  chemistry 87 

PrMCical  cbembtry, 89 

Teebnolocy 88 

linear  drawing, 79 

Free-hand  drawing 90 

Drawing  from  the  roood  and  rrfieft, ...  10 
ModeUoc, 5 


Hielory  of  the  aft  of  bDilding,       I        ^ 
Conttnietion  of  roads  and  bridgee,  {•••'* 

Hydmulic  oonstraction*, 30 

Zo5logy  ftod  botany, SB 


eoane,.  87       French  hngoage 


11 

English  language, 81 

Hiitory 16 

Lav  aad  police  of  bnildiags, 90 


This  table  dearly  shows  what  courses  best  suit  the  requirements  of  the  class 
of  persons  who  attend  Institutions  of  this  kind. 

They  are  in  the  order  of  the  preceding  table : — ^Elementary  mathematics ; 
first  course  of  pure  mathematics  (which  might  be  simplified ;)  elementary  me- 
chanics (which  might  be  extended ;)  practical  geometry;  descriptive  geometry; 
the  study  of  machines,  first  course  (which  might  be  made  more  elementary ;) 
the  construction  of  machines;  building  construction;  zoology  and  botany; 
tlieoretical  diemistry ;  technology ;  linear  drawing ;  firee-hand  drawing. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  attention  ought  to  be  directed  prindpally  to 
these  difierent  branches  of  learning,  and  eyery  effort  made  to  facilitate  tbeir 
study  by  the  adoption  of  the  simplest  methods.  It  seems  dear  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  sciences  of  a  high  order  has  a  repdlant  effect  on  the  pupils.  That 
physics  should  be  among  the  number  of  the  studies  least  followed  is  remarkable 
and  much  to  be  rOgrett^  There  are,  perhaps,  particular  causes  for  this,  but^ 
in  any  case,  that  science  ought  to  hold  a  higher  rank  in  the  programme  and  to 
have  greater  facilities  for  experimenting. 

The  number  of  pupils  for  the  last  three  years  lias  averaged  about  440,  of 
whom  380  were  regular — ^the  age  ranges  from  eleven  to  twenty,  a  mig'oritj 
being  under  sixteen  years. 

There  are  21  regular  professors,  3  tutors,  and  several  special  teachers. 

The  State  pays  all  expenses  over  the  receipts  from  tuition,  (which  amount  to 
about  $6,600  a  jrear,)  and  supplies  the  building  and  equipment. 

Prof.  Koristka,  in  his  account  of  the  Higher  Polytechnic  Institutions  of  Ger- 
many, speaks  of  this  school: 

The  school  at  Hanover  rightly  enjoys  great  reputation  in  foreign  lands.  It 
stands  firm  by  its  first  oiganization,  whic&  followed  doeely  that  of  Austria.  It 
is  not  divided  into  separate  schools,  but  its  whole  course  is  given  In  single  sub- 
jects, which  are,  however,  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  most  of  the 
advantages  of  spedal  schools.  Its  experience  Is  proof  that  success  depends 
as  much  on  the  exoellenoe  and  cooperation  of  the  teachers  as  on  organization 
and  courses  of  study.  All  the  teachers  (twenty-four,  of  whom  six  have  the 
title  of  professors  and  three  of  assistant-professors)  constitute  a  board,  which 
meets  once  a  month  in  oouncii  and  decides  on  all  general  rules  as  to  studies 
and  discipline.  All  submit  to  the  "directory,"  which  is  lodged  in  two  persona 
appointed  by  the  government — one,  the  prindpal,  is  responsible  for  the  finances 
and  the  oolleotlons,  and  the  other,  for  the  disapHne.  The  general  supervision 
belongs  to  a  royal  oommiasion,  consisting  of  the  two 'directors,  and  four  other 
members.  This  commission  appoints  the  professors  and  must  visit  the  dass  and 
lecture-rooms,  and  report  annually.  Terms  in  the  preparatory  school,  $24; 
and  in  the  Polytechnic  there  is  a  fee  for  each  course,  which  varies  according  to 
the  length  finom  $3  to  $10. 


SPEGIiL  IKSTRUGTIOH  IN  HESSE-OASSEL 


INTRODUCTIOM. 

The  Electorate  of  HeBse-Cassel,  on  an  area  of  4,430  English 
square  miles,  in  18G4  had  745,063  inhabitants.  It  is  chiefly  an  agri- 
cultural and  cattle-producing  country ;  fitctories  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  larger  towns,  and  these  chiefly  devoted  to  linen,  and  of  late 
years  also  to  cotton  fabrics,  ^ere  are  also  some  paper,  glass,  iron, 
and  other  workshops,  and  338  distilleries. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Hesse-Cassel 
in  1865,  amounted  to  4,897,680  thalers,  of  which  90,330  thalers  were 
expended  for  general  instruction.  The  amount  of  school-fees  is 
estimated  at  60,000  thalers  annually. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  under  him  by  the  provincial  and  district 
authorities,  and  include : 

1.  Primary  or  Ctnnmon  Schools  (  VoJksschuUn).  Of  these  there 
were  in  1865,  about  1,300,  of  which  117  are  burgher  and  city 
schools,  with  about  126,000  scholars,  and  1,163  teachers. 

2.  Secondary  Schools.  2  Latin  schools,  with  89  scholars,  and  5 
teachers ;  2  progynmasia,  with  128  scholars,  and  18  teachers ;  6  gym- 
nasia, with  1 ,333  scholars,  and  92  teachers ;  10  real  schools  and  higher 
burgher  schools,  with  2,254  scholars,  and  110  teachers;  making  a 
total  of  20  secondary  schools,  with  3,804  scholars,  and  220  teachers. 

8.  Superior  Schools,  The  University  at  Marburg,  with  four  Acui- 
ties (theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy),  had  50  professors,  and 
310  students. 

4.  Special  and  Professional  Schools. 
3  Teachers'  seminaries. 
1  Higher  industrial  schooL 
1  School  of  forestry. 
1  School  of  agriculture. 
A  catholic  seminary  at  Fulda. 
A  cadet  school  at  Cassel. 
An  academy  of  arts  at  Cassel. 
After  the  war  of  1866,  the  Elector  was  deposed,  and  the  whole 
country  annexed  to  Prussia,  of  which  kingdom  it  now  forms,  together 

with  Nassau  and  Frankfort,  the  province  of  Hesse  and  Franken. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Grand-duchy  of  Hesae-Darmstadt,  on  an  area  of  3,240  Eng- 
lish square  miles,  in  1864  had  816,902  inhabitants.  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt is  chiefly  an  agricultural  countiy ;  on  the  Rhine  the  vine  is 
extensively  cultivated,  and  the  region  of  the  Odenwald  and  the  Wet- 
terau  are  &mous  for  excellent  fruit. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt in  1866,  amounted  to  9,372,962  florins,  of  which  44,463  florins 
were  extended  for  primary  instruction,  and  28^040  florins  for  second- 
ary instruction. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction,  administered  by  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  embrace : 

1.^  Primary  Schools.  Of  these  theire  are  1,756,  with  1S0,568 
scholars,  and  1,382  teachers. 

2.  SecoruUny  St^oois.  6  gymnasia,  with  1,171  schoUurs,  and  81 
teachers;  10  real  schools,  with  1,818  scholars,  and  110  teachers;  3 
higher  burgher  schools,  with  646  sdiolars,  and  29  teachers ;  making 
a  total  of  19  secondary  schools,  with  3,685  scholars,  and  220  teachers. 

3.  Superior  Schools*  The  University  at  Giessen,  with  four  fadd- 
ties  (theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy),  had  in  1868-9,  45 
professors,  and  326  students. 

4.  Special  amd  Professi<mal  Schools. 
2  Teachers'  seminaries. 

1  School  of  forestry. 
1  Commercial  academy. 

1  Military  academy. 

2  Schools  of  agriculture. 

1  School  of  veterinary  surgery. 

2  Polytechnic  schools. 

2  Deaf  and  dumb  asylums. 
1  Institution  for  the  blind. 
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L    HSOKLEKBUBO-SCHWSBUr. 

The  Qrand  Dachj  of  ICecklenbuiig^-Scbweriii,  on  an  area  of  4,834  English 
aqoare  miles,  in  1864,  had  652,612  inhabitants,  entirelj  agricultural,  |ho  rural 
popalatioa  being  little  remored  fit>in  the  condition  of  sefls.  The  trade  in  eom, 
cattle^  batter,  fto,  ia  chiefly  carried  on  bj  the  two  ports  of  Wismar  and  Bostock. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  in  1866  was  3,430,028  thalera^  of  which  sum 
about  30,000  Avas  expended  for  public  instruction. 

The  Institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the  Minister  of 
■dnoation,  who  at  the  same  time  is  Miuister  of  Justice  and  Bodesiastical  AffUri. 

1.  Primary  Schoob. — ^There  are  1,834  elementary  schools  and  45  burgbeN 
schools.  The  exact  number  of  scholars  and  teachers  ia  not  given  officially,  but 
by  estimation  there  were  in  1864  about  69,000  pupils,  under  1,517  teachers. 

t.  Socondary  Schoola.^—There  are  6  gymnasia,  with  2,068  scholars  and  91 
teachers ;  and  8  real-schools  and  higher  buigher-scliools,  with  1,429  sohoUm 
and  62  teachers;  making  a  total  of  13  secondary  schools,  with  3,512  scholars 
and  163  teachers. 

3.  Superior  Schoob. — ^There  is  1  university  at  Boatook,  with  4  lacnHies  (the- 
ology, law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,)  with  38  professors  and  171  students. 
4b  Sjaecial  and  I^o/esntmal  Schools: 

2  Teachers*  seminaries,  one  at  Keukloster  with  64  pupils,  and  a  seeond 

at  Dobberan  with  10  pupils. 
1  Deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Ludwigdusti  with  58  pupils. 
1  Commercial  academy. 
1  Kilitaiy  adademy. 
1  School  of  agriculture. 

8  Nautical  schools  (Wustrow,  Bostock,  and  Wismar,)  with  an  aggregate 
of  200  popUSb    That  at  Wustrow  has  a  three  yean*  ooon^  and  a 
preparatory  class. 
1  ScIk>o1  of  veterinary  Surgery. 
1  Polytechnic  schooL 
40  Evening  trat^scbools^  for  apprentkies  and  jeumeymea 

n.    mCKLBKBURO-STfiXUTB. 

The  Qrand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  on  an  area  of  907  SngKsh  square 
miles^  in  1861,  had  99,060  inhabitants,  who  are  mainly  engaged  in  agriculture 
as  tenanla 

There  is  only  one  "Ministar  of  Stata^*'  who  manages  all  the  aflhirs  of  the 
Grand  Duchy,  including  the  public  schools^  viz. : 

1.  Primary  Schools, — ^There  are  231  primary  schools.  The  number  of  schol- 
ars and  teachers  can  not  be  ascertained  fh>m  official  documents,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated  that  there  were  in  18S4  abont  13,000  popils,  under  250  teachers. 

2.  Secondary  Schools. — ^There  are  3  gymnasia,  with  814  schoUirs  and  33 
teachers;  and  4  real  and  higher  burgher-schools,  with  1,162  scholars  and  S3 
teachers,  making  a  total  of  7  secondary  schoolsi  with  1,976  aAokn  and  66 
teachers. 

3.  /Rectal  and  Professional  Schools.—l  Teachers'  seminary  at  Mirow,  with  16 
pupils;  3  institutions  ibr  neglected  children,  with  65  pupils;  6  industrial 
sdiools  for  girls  (teach  sewing,  Ac.,)  with  95  pupils. 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCnON  IS  NASSAU. 


INTBODUCTION. 

The  Duchy  of  Nassau,  on  an  area  of  1,802  English  square  miles, 
in  1865  had  465,686  inhabitants.  There  are  considerable  iron,  lead, 
and  copper,  as  also  a  few  silver  mines,  employing  about  10,000  men ; 
but  more  than  mining,  agriculture  employs  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population*  The  vine  is  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  and 
the  wines  raised  in  Nassau,  (RUdesheimer,  Johannisberger,  Hock- 
heimer,  &c,)  are  considered  the  best  in  Germany. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Nassau  in 
1862,  amounted  to  5,117,831  florins. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the  min- 
ister of  state,  and  embrace : 

1.  Primary  Schools.  Of  these  there  are  716,  with  1,059  teach- 
ers, and  72,296  scholars.  . 

2.  Secondary  Schools.  There  are  3  gymnasia,  with  50  teachers, 
and  711  scholars;  4  progymnasia,  with  26  teachers,  and  274  sdiol- 
ars ;  13  real  schools,  with  109  teachers,  and  1,845  scholars ;  making 
a  total  of  20  secondary  schools,  with  2,880  scholars,  and  185  teachers. 

8.  Specici  and  Professional  Schools.  Of  these  there  are  the 
following : 

2  Teachers'  seminaries,  1  for  catholic  teachers  (62),  at  Monta- 

baur,  and  another  at  Usinglen,  for  protestant  teachers  (79). 
2  Theological  seminaries. 
1  Military  school. 
1  Ck)mmercial  academy. 

1  Agricultural  school,  at  Geisberg,  witih  85  pupils. 
27  Mechanical,  or  trade  schools. 
1  Institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Since  1866,  Nassau  has  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  to- 
gether with  Hesse  Cassel  and  Frankfort^  constituting  the  province  of 
Hbsss  and  Fratiken. 
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60H00LS  AKO  LABOBS  OF  THS  6IWEBBB-TBBBIK. 

One  of  the  most  important  ■tepa  of  this  Sodety.  has  been  the  estaUiehing  in 
various  parts  of  the  Dnohy,  of  what  are  called  CfewtrbesekuUnf  or  incliistiial 
Bohools.  oonsisting  ol^— 

Firstly,  Evening  classes,  (Apend'tehuUn,)  held  hi  winter  time  for  the  purposo 
of  giving  yoong  Artisans  and  others  an  osefnl  complement  to  their  elementary 
education,  in  such  branches  as  commercial  reckoning  and  correspondence,  and 
practical  geometry. 

Secondly,  Sunday  Clatases,  {Soniag'tchultm,)  mtendcd  for  departments  of 
stody  which  are  not  so  well  tan^t  in  the  evening  as  by  daylight,  and  held  on 
Sundays  for  the  benefit  of  yoong  men,  chiefly  apprentices,  whose  occupations 
woold  not  allow  them  to  attend  conveniently  durinff  the  week.  They  comprise 
the  various  branches  of  drawing  required  for  the  industrial  trades,  and  geometry 
applied  to  the  arts  of  design. 

According  to  the  annoiu  Report,  read  at  the  General  Meetmg  df  the  G^tosr fte- 
Verein,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1853,  by  the  able  Secretary,  Dr.  Gasselmann,  the 
nomber  of  Industrial  Schools  in  activity  in  various  parts  of  the  Duchy,  u  at  pres- 
ent twenty-five,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  about  two  thousand  stodents. 

A  Modeling  Schod  has  also  been  established  at  Woisbaden,  and  is  attended  at 
present  by  between  thirty-five  and  forty  students. 

The  Report  gives  7419  florins,  or  about  618/.  sterling,  as  the  amount  expen- 
ded in  the  last  financial  year,  for  founding  and  maintaining  the  above  echools, 
whereof  about  two  thousand  florins  were  furnished  by  the  Society,  and  four 
thousand  florins  were  covered  by  a  government  grant  *,  the  remainder  was  sup- 
plied by  the  localities. 

To  secure  a  proper  degree  of  intelligence  and  practical  skill  in  all 

who  pursue  any  trade,  there  is  a  legalized  system  of  apprenticeship^ 

which  Mr.  Twining  thus  describes. 

Hie  would-be  Artisan  must  be  able  to  exhibit  proof  of  having  concluded  his 
attendance  at  scho(d,  (which  as  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  is  obligatory  from 
the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year,)  by  sattslhctorily  passing  his  final  examination ; 
he  most  also  have  passed  his  confirmation,  which  takes  place  about  the  same 
time ;  it  is  preceded  for  a  considerable  period,  by  strict  religious  instruction,  and 
is  solemniied  by  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  a  veiy  impressive  manner. 

if  a  bd  is  quite  a  dance,  and  especially  if  he  can  not  satisfactorily  get  through 
his  Catechism,  he  may  be  retained  under  tuition  another  year ;  or  if  his  vicious 
propensities  are  found  incorrigible  by  ordinary  means,  he  may  be  sent  off  to  a  dis- 
dpimarian  school,  called  Rettungt-haut.  One  of  these  establishments  was 
founded  in  1851,  near  the  little  town  of  Nassau,  by  the  Countess  von  Gfech,  and 
now  contains  about  ten  boys ;  another  has  just  been  erected  near  Weisbaden  by 
a  pkns  Evangelical  Society. 

If  all  is  tolerably  right,  the  lad  recdves  in  due  form  his  educational  certificate, 
sod  he  and  his  friends  set  about  looking  cot  for  the  right  sort  of  shop,  and  a 
comfortable  master ;  but  before  a  definite  agreement  is  come  to,  German  prudence 
steps  in  very  appropriately,  and  prescribes  two  weeks'  preliminary  trial.  If  this 
tuns  out  to  mutual  satisfoction,  a  contract  w  drawn  up,  of  which  the  legalization 
is  obtained  with  veiy  little  expense,  or  none  at  all,  if  the  parties  are  poor. 

For  ordinary  trades,  such  as  those  of  the  shoemaker,  tailor,  joiner,  baker,  &o.f 
the  osual  terra  is  three  years,  and  the  total  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  master  varies 
from  thirty  to  nxty  florins,  ($12  to  920 ;  )  ^'  ^  ^"^  ^  ^"'  years  is  agreed  upon, 
without  payment,  the  work  of  the  apprentice  in  the  last  year  being  expected  to 
form  an  equivalent. 

With  respect  to  more  difficult  trades,  such  as  those  of  the  watchmaker,  mech* 
aaician,  lithographer,  Ac.,  the  term  is  usually  three  or  four  years,  with  a  payment 
of  eighty  to  two  hmiidred  florins,  ($33  to  $40.)  Some  few  trades,  requiring  lit- 
tle or  no  technical  training,  are  exceptional  with  regard  to  pavments ;  thus  ap* 
prentices  engaged  in  the  operatwns  of  bnildmg,  whitewashing,  &c.,  not  only  have 
nothing  to  pay,  but  receive  at  once  a  daily  remuneration  of  a  few  kreuzert. 

In  no  case  does  an  apprentioeship  last  longer  than  four  yean  $  serious  disi^gree 
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ments  between  masten  and  apprentices  are  in  some  measure  oby'iated  by  the  ex- 
amination which  rami  be  vndergeoe  before  an  artnan  obq  settle  anywhere  as  mas- 
ter ;  but  in  all  cases  redress  is  ikcilitated  by  the  practice  of  paying  the  stipolated 
sum  by  installments,  so  thai  oiie*tbirdor  one-half  the  amoant  stands  over  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  tsrai.  If  an  apprentice  has  just  eaase  for  complaint,  he  is 
released  by  the  local  authorities  from  further  obligations  towards  his  master,  and 
his  friends  from  fiirther  payment 

At  the  expiration  of  his  terra,  the  apprentice  must  fhmisb  proof  of  the  extent 
of  his  acquirements,  by  execoting  some  appropriate  piece  of  handiwork,  in  the 
presence  of  the  oflSoial  judges  of  the  trade,  forming  a  kind  of  jury,  which,  from 
ils  usefulness,  deserves  some  attention. 

Byery  thre3  years  the  masters  in  each  trade  residing  in  a  district,  or  in  a  group 
of  districts  if  the  trade  is  a  scarce  one,  assemble  to  elect,  or  re-elect,  three  r«*pre- 
sentatires  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  oertificatw,  and  of  testing  and  record- 
mg  the  abilities  of  industrial  candidates. 

If  the  examiners  are  not  satisfied  with  the  young  man's  performance,  he  most 
find  raeaoB  of  improving  himself,  within  half-a-year,  against  another  trial ;  il^  on 
the  contiary,  they  are  well  pleased,  he  obtains  lus  certificate  as  (7sf eii,  or  jour- 
neyman, and  sets  out  for  his  travels. 

When  the  Getell  arrives  at  a  town,  he  goes  forthwith  to  the  Herberge^  or  spe- 
dally  appointed  inn  of  his  trade,  where  the  Utrberge  Voter,  (inn  fiither,)  from 
whom  he  is  entitled  to  receive  paternal  attentions  and  advice,  shows  him  a  regis- 
ter, in  the  form  of  a  slate,  or  blackboard,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of  any 
master  wanting  a  hand.  If  the  register  is  a  blank,  and  the  €tt»eU  hns  no  cash 
in  purse  from  previous  savings,  he  may  claim  his  Fiottocm,  or  traveling  money, 
which  is  either  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  town,  or  from  a  subscription  p«rs» 
of  the  trade,  or  made  up  by  small  dooations  which  he  gets  at  the  several  work- 
shops of  his  calling,  where  he  applies  in  succession  for  tlwt  purpose ;  in  so  doing, 
he  generally  makes  good  his  claim  to  brotherly  assistance  by  some  token  which  be 
bi-'ars,  or  by  mysteriously  symbolicalical  signs  and  passwords,  analogous  to  those 
usei  in  freemasonry. 

At  Frankfort,  where  trade  aflbirs  are  reckoned  to  be  on  a  more  liberal,  or  more 
antiquated  footing  than  elsewhere,  an  itinerant  servant  of  the  prood  company  of 
hair-cutters  receives  from  a  special  purse  as  munsh  as  thirty-six  krensers,  (one 
shilling ; )  bat  this  may  be  accounted  oxooptional,  and  in  the  generality  of  casoa, 
the  total  amount  which  a  common  journeyman  obtains  by  legitimate  meana,  is  no 
more  than  a  few  pence.  At  all  events,  the  sum  is  definitive ;  except  in  case  of  ill- 
ness, no  further  sum  can  be  claimed,  and  it  will  be  well  if  the  next  raerniqg^s 
dawn  sees  our  wanderer  trudging  contentedly  onward,  his  knapsack  on  his  baok^ 
with  a  boot  sticking  out  at  each  end  of  it,  and  his  faithful  pipe  dangling  at  the 
side  of  his  mouth,  whilst  he  sings  some  claasieal  ditty  of  the  brotherhood. 

There  Was  a  time  when  the  industrial  vocabulary  construed  the  word  feekUn 
as  a  justifiable  kind  of  begging,  which  did  not  disgrace  a  needy  journeyman,  bat 
now  it  is  inscribed  in  the  black-book  of  the  police ;  and  if  a  poor  fellow,  com- 
pelled by  sheer  necessity,  extends  an  unwilling  hand  toward  a  stranger,  and  a 
gend'arme  espies  him  in  the  act,  he  is  not  only  punished  with  arrest,  but  this  fiMrt 
is  noted  down  in  his  pass-book,  and  subjects  hioiy  wherever  he  goes,  to  be 
watched  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and  to  increased  severity  in  case  of  a  repetitioQ 
of  the  offence. 

Before  the  journeyman  can  become  a  mas£«r  in  his  art,  or  profession,  aod  fix  his 
abode  as  such  in  a  place  of  his  choice,  a  few  important  steps  remain  to  be  taken.  If  a 
native  of  another  state,  he  must  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  one  of  which  he  wishes 
to  become  a  denixen  ;  if  merely  .of  another  parish,  he  must  still  get  admiarion  to 
parochial  rights,  which  are  sometimes  expensive:  in  every  case,  he  is  required  to 
accomplish  single-handed,  for  strict  inspection  by  the  Priifumg9  Cssmatssm^ 
some  model  piece  of  workmanship)  sufficient  to  show,  not  merely  a  moderate 
amount  of  skiU,  as  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  a  jonmeynianshlp,  bat  his  thor*- 
ough  knowledge  of  the  arcana  majora  of  his  oalling.  If  he  can  follow  op 
the  dif^y  orally,  with  theoretical  evideB06,he  is  entitkS  to  be  adoiitledftffthiriA 
tQ  the  Honorable  Company  of  th»  Maiten  of  the  Tmi^ 
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AGRICULTITRAL  INSTinTTE  AT  6EISBEKO.* 

Tbe  ad^caltorBl  institate  at  Qeisbeig,  near  Wiesbaden,  stands  on  an  elevated 
idatoaa,  oreriooktng  a  most  enchanting  region  of  country,  with  the  &shionable 
mvalid  resort  of  Wiesbaden  dose  by,  while  at  a  little  distance  rolls  the  winding 
Bhine  between  ita  vine-dad  hilUi  The  celebrated  vinejard  of  Johannisbecg  is 
not  &r  down  the  river.  This  school  dilfers  from  most  ocliers  in  giving  instruo- 
tion  only  in  winter. 

It  is  on  the  isolated  and  independent'plan,  and  is  designed  for  the  instnidion 
of  practical  fiirmers,  without  toaohhig  practiee  on  the  place.  Applicants  must 
be  sixteen  years  old,  possess  a  good  elementary  education,  and  a  good 
**  diameter."  They  have  to  bring  a  written  certificate  of  willingness  on  the 
pari  of  the  parent  or  guardian  that  they  should  enter  the  school,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  pupils  shall  have  spent  one  or  more  summers  in  work  on  the 
fitrai,  before  they  enter.  If  the  requisite  oertiflcato  of  proficiency  in  the 
eieoieBtBry  studies  can  not  be  piodiioed,  or  if  it  is  not  satisfiictory,  the  applicant 
is  examined,  and  either  rejected  or  accepted  with  conditions,  not  unlike  the 
praotioe  in  enfering  Harvanl  College,  where  oomparatively  few  get  in  without 
"conditions."  Ei^  pupil  is  required  to  attend  all  the  lectures;  but  they  have 
a  class  of  pupils^  as  they  have  at  Hohenhelm,  called  hospUanten,  or  students  who 
take  only  the  partial  course. 

The  tiieoretical  instmctioQ  is  given  in  a  regular  coarse  of  two  winters,  the 
term  beginning  on  the  15th  of  October  of  each  year,  and  ending  on  the  31st 
<^  March.  During  the  intervening  summer  they  are  either  at  home,  at  work  on 
the  &rm,  or  if  they  desire  it,  the  director  of  the  institate  procures  them  suitable 
piaoes  with  skillful  practical  farmers. 

Natives  of  Nassau  pay  no  tuitioa  Outsiders  pay  forty-four  florins,  or  about 
eighteen  dollars  a  year.  All  the  pnpils  board  in  the  town  of  Wiesbaden.  The 
instruction  is  by  lectures  and  written  and  verbal  questions  on  the  studies. 
After  the  return  of  the  students  from  their  summer's  work  on  the  farm,  they 
are  required  within  six  weeks  to  present  a  full  written  detail  of  operations, 
which,  alter  saitable  oorrectiona,  are  rstumed  to  the  writer. 

The  parents  or  guardians  are  informed,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  industry  and 
oondact  of  the  pupil.  Gambling,  so  fashionable  and  exciting  at  Weisbaden,  ift 
Miid^dea,  and  no  student  is  allowed  to  smoke  or  to  keep  a  dog. 

The  institute  possesses  a  library,  which  appeared  to  he  CMerably  well  stocked. 
very  good  collections  and  flne  lecture  and  study  rooms.  It  is  on  rather  a  small 
soale  as  compared  with  some  others,  though  it  may  be  called  one  of  the 
anperior  dasa.  It  was  founded  in  1835,  and  as  may  be  inferred  (tom  what  has 
been  said  above,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  teach  theory 
and  practice  at  the  same  school  There  is  a  small  farm  connected  with  the 
school,  but,  judging  fh>m  the  helter-skelter,  or  generally  mixed-up  condition  of 
eveiy  thing  about  the  premises,  I  should  think  they  were  quite  right  in  not 
attempting  to  teach  practice  there.  Old  ploughs,  drags,  carts,  hairows  and 
every  thing  else  lay  around  the  buildii^n  in  no  small  confusion.  When  I  drove 
into  the  yard  I  felt  sure  we  had  made  some  mistake,  and  had  got  upon  the 
premises  of  a  very  slovenly  farmer,  but  the  driver  was  sore  he  was  rights  and 
the  resalt  justified  his  topographical  knowledge. 

The  &rm  buildings  are  irregular  and  crowded,  not  large  or  imposing,  but 
rather  ordinary  in  every  respect,  though  the  building  used  by  the  sinidents  and 
the  collections  was  better. 

These  collections  consisted  of  minerals,  birds,  quadrupeds,  seeds,  grains,  and 
grasses,  and  a  flne  collection  of  wax  fhiits. 

The  tnstraction  embraces,  in  the  first  term  or  winter,  the  German  language, 
arithmetic,  botany,  mineralogy,  physics,  general  agriculture,  cultivation  of 
meadows,  rural  architecture,  and  veterinary  science.  In  the  second  winter 
the  boys  tako  up  zojlogy,  physics,  fiurm  accounts,  special  agriculture,  spedal 
zoutechny,  horticulture,  technology,  veterinary  medicine  and  composition. 

The  price  of  farm  labor  there,  I  learned,  was  thirty-six  kreutziOTS,  or  twenty- 
fcmr  cents  a  day,  the  men  boarding  themselves. 

•Btfpoit  of  a  L.  Fttot  M  AcriMkofBl  flolMob,  ac«. 
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INTBODUCTION. 

The  Grand-dachy  of  Oldenburg,  on  an  area  of  2,417  English 
square  miles,  in  1864  had  314,416  inhabitants,  chiefly  engaged  in 
agriculture,  with  very  few  engaged  in  manu&ctories  and  other  forms 
of  industry.  Though  &yorably  situated  for  maritime  commerce,  it 
has  but  a  small  seafaring  population,  and  its  trade  is  principally 
confined  to  coasting  traffic 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  goyemment  of  Oldenburg  in 
1865,  amounted  to  2,386,110  thalers,  of  which  70,900  thalers  were 
expended  for  public  instruction  (46,200  for  primary,  and  24,700  for 
secondary  instruction). 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the  min- 
ister of  education,  who  at  the  same  time  is  minister  of  the  grand- 
ducal  house,  of  justice,  and  of  foreign  affiurs. 

1.  Primary  Schooh.  There  were  in  1865,  490  elementary  schools, 
with  43,174  scholars,  and  630  teachers. 

2.  Secondary  SckooU.  There  are  10  higher  burgher  schools,  with 
1,395  scholars,  and  58  teachers ;  4  gymnasia,  with  644  scholars,  and 
47  teachers ;  1  progymnasia,  with  65  scholars,  and  10  teachers ; 
making  a  total  of  15  secondary  schools,  with  2,104  scholars,  and  115 
teachers* 

3.  Special  and  Professional  Schools, 

2  Teachers'  seminaries  for  evangelical  teachers,  at  Oldenburg, 

with  30  pupils,  and  another  at  Yechta,  with  20  pupils. 
1  Deaf  and  dumb  institute* 
1  Military  academy. 
1  Nautical  school,  with  30  pupils. 
1  Trade  school,  with  30  pupils. 
1  Agricultural  school,  with  44  pupils. 
1  Orphan  home,  at  Yarel,  with  30  inmates. 
7  In£Euit  schools  and  gardens. 
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umtODUonoK. 

Thb  kingdom  of  Prussia,  on  an  area  of  107,767  English  square 
miles  in  1864,  (before  its  recent  accession  of  territory  and  people,) 
had  a  population  of  19,269,563,  of  which  number  8,395,418  were 
engaged  in  agriculture,  178,903  in  mining,  1,067,593  in  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  pursuits,  and  215,078  in  commerce. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Prussia  in 
1865  amounted  to  169,243,365  thalers,  of  which  sum  1,865,309 
thalers  were  expended  for  public  instruction,  art,  and  science,  in  ad- 
dition to  communal  and  provincial  appropiiatdons. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instrootion  and  Ecclesiastical  Affiiirs ;  the  mili- 
tary schools  are  under  the  Minister  of  War ;  and  the  special  schools 
of  trade,  mines,  and  agriculture,  are  under  the  control  of  the  several 
ministers  charged  severally  with  the  administration  of  those  interests. 

1.  primary  or  Common  Schools.-— O^  these  there  were  in  1864: 

25,056  elementary  schools,  with  36,157  teachers  and  2,825,322  scholars. 
271  burgher-schools  for  boys,  with  1,171  teachera  and  43,731  scholars. 
906  licensed  private  solioola,  with  1,683  teachers  and  52,692  scholars. 
205  private  schools  for  boys, with  515  teachers  and  8,421  scholars. 
239  licensed  private  schools  for  girls,  with  1,456  teachers  and-47,321 

scholars. 
396  private  schools  for  girls,  with  2,161  teachers  and  27,693  scholarai 
leaking  a  total  of  27,073  primary  schools,  with  43, 143  teachers  and  3,005,080 
Bcfaolar& 

2.  Smondary  Schools, — ^There  were  in  1864: 

117  Higher  buigher  and  real-schoolp,  with  1,210  teachers  and  27,189 
scholars. 
28  Progymnasia,  with  223  teachers  and  3,058  scholars. 
147  Qymnasia,  with  2,1 17  teachers  and  49,331  soholars. 
Making  a  total  of  292  secondary  sohools,  with  3,550  teachers  and  79,578 
scholars. 

3.  Superior  Schools, — ^In  1864  there  were  6  universities  [Berlin,  Bonn,  Bies- 
lau,  Halle,  Konigsberg,  Greifswald,]  each  with  four  faculties,  viz.,  theology, 
law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  and  1  Catholic  academy  at  Miinster  with  two 
fiieulies,  viz.,  theology  and  philosophy.  These  7  institutions  have  a  total  of  389 
professors  and  170  private  professors  \privai  docmien^]  and  6,077  students.  Be- 
sides these  there  were  2  Catholic  theological  seminaries  [Paderbom  and  Braims- 
berg,]  1  Protestant  theological  seminary  [Prussian  State^harch]  at  Witten- 
berg, and  1  Moravian  theological  seminary  at  Gtfadenfeld,  Silesia.  There  are 
large  scientific  collections  and  libraries  connected  with  most  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  the  Boyal  Library  at  Berlin  numbers  upwards  of  500,000  volumes 
and  10,000  manuscripts.  The  two  chemical  laboratories  at  Bonn  and  Berlin 
recently  erected  are  the  most  complete  in  Europe. 
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4.  Special  and  Professional  Schools, 

60  Teachers*  seminaries,  [19  Catholic  and  41  Protestant]  with  about 
3,800  students;  besides  44  small  institutions  and  dasses,  which 
are  not  recognized  as  goyemment  seminaries. 
*J  Seminaries  for  secondary  school  teachers  and  professora. 

3  Academies  of  art  [Berlin,  Dusseldorf,  and  Konigsberg.] 

1  Academy  of  architecture. 

6  Art  and  building  (baugewerk)  schools. 

2  Technical  academies  or  institutes  (at  Berlin  and  Cologne.) 
27  Provincial  technical  schools,  with  2,600  papi]& 

2  Superior  weaving-schools. 
1  Weaving  and  pattern-drawing  schooL 
265  Industrial  schools  for  mechanics. 
1  Royal  military  academy. 
1  Artillery  and  engineer-school. 
5  Cadet-schools. 

1  Military  academy  of  surgery  and  medicine. 
1  Military  school  of  surgery. 
1  School  of  veterinary  surgery. 
1  Military  school  of  veterinary  surgery. 
1  Central  school  of  gymnastics. 

4  Military  schoola 

16  Grarrison  schools  (for  soldiers*  children.) 

5  Nautical  schools. 

14  Schools  of  midwifery. 
26  Schopls  for  deaf-mutes. 
10  Schools  for  the  blind. 

1  Conservatorium  and  6  schools  of  moda 
34  Schools  of  agricultura. 

1  Mining  academy  (Berlin.) 

8  Schools  of  practicEd  mining. 

6  Schools  of  commerce. 
4  Schools  of  forestry. 

The  only  statistics  of  Prussian  schools  since  the  accession  of  ter- 
ritory and  population  in  1866,  are  for  the  Secondary  Schools,  which 
we  give  from  Dr.  Wiese's  Report  on  High  Schools  for  1869. 

STUDENTS  IN  8EC0NDABT  SCHOOLS. 


1863. 

8  old  ProTineci. 
I.  OffmnasiHuu. 

Regular  Claues, 42,973 

Preparatory  Cloaaes, 4,046 

Total  of  both, 47,019 

n.  Pro-Ofmruisia, 

Regular  Oiataei, S,430 

Preparatory  Clanet, 167 

Totalofbotb, 2,597 

m.  Real  Schools. 

Regular  ClatMi 18,741 

Preparatory  CloMei, 3,303 

Total  of  both, 22,103 

IV.  Higher  Burgher  SehooU. 

Regular  CInnes, 1,991 

Preparatory  Clasiea, 458 

Totalofbotb 2,443 

T.  Seeendarp  Schools  of  all  kinds. 

Regular  Classei, 66,135 

Preparatory  Claiaea, 8,037 


Totalofbotb, 74,163 


1868. 

6  old  ProTinoc*.  S  new  PUTinees.     TotaL 


48,977 
5,945 

7,136 
1,193 

56,113 
7,137 

54,9SS 

63,350 

8,207 
205 

190 

2,417 
305 

8,433 

190 

8,633 

20,741 
3,678 

2,455 
839 

23,196 
4,517 

34,419 

3^ 

27,713 

4,547 
1,173 

4,010 
1.307 

8,557 
8,479 

5,719 

5,317 

11,036 

76,493 
11,000 

13,791 
3,338 

90,283 
14,338 

87,493         17,139         104,631 
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SYSTEM  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

BUNDAY    SCHOOLS. 

Sunday  schools,  for  instructing  the  joung  people  of  a  parish  in 
the  catechism,  and  biblical  and  churcli  history,  existed  in  Prussia  and 
throughout  Germany,  certainly  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
their  recognition  as  part  of  the  public  school  system  dates  from  1763, 
when  Frederick  II,  in  his  Geared  Regulations  of  Schools  (section  6), 
ordains  that  ^'  on  Sundays,  bestdes  the  lesson  of  the  catechism  or  repe- 
tition school  given  by  the  minister  in  the  church,  the  school-master 
shall  give  in  the  school  recapitulary  lessons  to  the  unmarried  people 
of  the  township.  They  shall  there  practice  reading  and  writing." 
In  the  Greneral  regulations  for  the  Catholic  schools  in  Silesia,  opened 
in  1765,  ''the  older  children  are  required  to  attend  the  Sunday  in- 
struction in  Christianity  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  after  that  to 
participate  for  two  hours  in  the  lessons  in  reading  and  writing  given 
in  the  school,  which  lessons  the  teachers  shall  give  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pastor,  that  they  may  become  useful  to  the  young.  Those 
also  who  have  lefl  school,  and  are  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age, 
must  attend  these  lessons,  and  their  employers  are  bound  to  send 
them  to  school  at  such  time,  that  they. may  review  what  they  learned 
before,  and  acquire  necessary  knowledge.'*  On  this  basis  of  law  and 
habit,  by  degrees  the  instruction  of  the  Sunday  school  was  extended 
and  systematized,  and  became  an  important  portion  of  the  elementary 
education  of  the  people.  In  the  large  villages  and  cities,  drawing, 
and  the  first  principles  of  natural  history  and  mechanics,  composition 
in  the  form  of  business  correspondence,  and  other  branches  bearing 
on  the  occupations  of  the  pupils,  were  gradually  introduced  into  this 
class  of  schools,  which  were  also  held  on  Monday  mornings,  in  the 
evening  of  other  days,  as  well  as  on  the  half-holidays  of  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  and  on  holidays.  They  were  also  connected  with  the 
real  schools  and  trade  institutes,  and  got  the  name  of  Further  Im- 
provement Schools.  In  Prussia  in  1854,  there  were  220  such  schools, 
with  18,000  pupils ;  and  in  Berlin,  the  trade  improvement  schools  are 
taught  on  Sunday  by  the  teachers  of  the  higher  schools,  and  consti- 
tute an  important  agency  in  the  technical  instruction  of  apprentices 
and  workingmen. 

BEAL  SCBOOU  AND  BUHOHEa  SCHOOLS. 

The  real  school,  wliich  in  Prussia  now  occupies  a  well-defined  place' 
In  the  system  of  general  education,  had  originally  a  direct  technical 
aim,  in  the  plan  of  Francke  in  1698,  and  of  Semler  in  1706  and 
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1738,  and  of  Hecker  in  1747.*  Francke  projected  a  special  pedago- 
glum  for  children,  who  wished  to  become  **  secretaries,  clerks,  mer- 
chants, administrators  of  estates,  or  learn  useful  arts.''  Semler  calls  his 
school  "  a  mathematical  trades  school,"  and  in  the  mathematical,  me^ 
chanical,  and  economical  real  school,"  opened  bj  him  in  Berlin  in 
1738,  the  instruction  given  was  ^4n  connection  with  models  and  reel 
objects," — things,  as  he  designates  them. 

Hev.  J.  J.  Hecker,  in  the  progitimme  of  bis  ^  Economical  Mathe- 
matical School,"  opened  in  the  schools  of  Trinity  church  in  1747,  he 
pledges  to  all  his  pupils  '^  a  preparation  to  facilitate  their  entry  into 
any  trade  they  may  choose."  Among  his  dasses  was  one  of  "archi- 
tecture and  building,"  another  of  "  manufacture,  commerce  and  trade," 
"and  another  of  "  agriculture ;  *'  moreover,  **  drawing  shall  be  prac- 
ticed." The  views  of  Hecker  were  encouraged  by  Frederick  H,  who 
named  his  institution  the  "  Royal  Real  School."  This  school  became 
the  normal  school  for  teachers  of  schools  on  the  crown  domains ;  and 
to  it,  Felbinger  sent  a  number  of  pupil-teachers,  who  became  the  or- 
ganizers of  improved  schools  in  Austria,  in  which  realistic  studies  and 
methods  were  prominent. 

In  connection  with  the  real  school  should  be  mentioned  the  Higher 
Burgher  School— the  high  sdiool  of  the  primary  system  in  all  large 
towns,  and  which  received  its  earliest  and  highest  development  in 
Leipsic,  but  which  in  Koenigsberg,  Dantzig,  and  other  large  provincial 
centres,  aimed  to  fit  their  pupils  for  practical  careers.  Both  the  real 
school  and  the  higher  burgher  schools,  although  they  no  longer  aim 
to  be  technical  or  professional  schools,  even  for  a  commercial  career, 
do  give  a  scientific  preparation  for  such  higher  vocations  of  the 
State  as  do  not  require  an  academic  career,  and  they  also  prepare 
students  for  the  special  and  purely  technical  schools.  Without  them, 
the  subordinate  departments  of  the  public  service  would  not  be  so 
well  filled,  and  the  special  schools  of  trade,  commerce,  agriculture, 
And  forestry  could  not  attain  their  present  high  development 

SPECIAL  TBCHNICAL  SCBOOIiS* 

The  immense  strides  mad«  in  mechanical,  manu^icturing,  and  com- 
mercial industry,  and  the  gigantic  works  in  engineering  and  construc- 
tion which  the  public  service  in  peace  and  in  war  have  required  in 
the  last  half  century,  have  made  necessary  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial schools,  in  which  architects,  builders,  machinists,  engineers,  artil- 
lerists, and  technical  chemists  could  be  taught  and  trained.  Hence 
..  I  ■  I  ■   I  ■  ■  I    » Ill         I    1 11      II  I        ^  -    111  ■  I  ■  I  < » 

*  For  an  account  of  the  educational  labors  and  views  of  Fi&ncke  and  Hecker,  Me  Bamard*8 
Educational  Reformers  of  Germflny. 
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in  every  State  we  find  government  schools  for  these  purposes,  and  in 
all  the  great  centres  of  population  and  special  industries,  these  iusti* 
tutions  are  as  varied  in  their  independent  organisation  or  associated 
classes,  as  are  the  industries  and  wants  to  be  supplied*  Prussia  lias 
felt  deeply  these  necessities,  and  side  by  side  with  the  thorough  re- 
ocganization  and  extension  of  her  general  system  of  education — the 
multiplication  and  improvement  of  primary,  secondary,  and  superior 
schools — has  grown  up  a  system  of  special  instruction— schools  of  ag* 
riculture,  forestry,  commerce,  navigation,  architecture^  engineering, 
construction  in  wood  and  metal,  and  trades  of  all  sorts,  which  will 
compare  fiivorably  with  the  best  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  Al- 
though not  as  early  in  the  field  as  some  of  the  smaller  States,  and 
not  acting  with  such  entire  disregard  of  the  general  system  as  some 
others,  in  which  the  manufiicturing  and  mechanical  establishments  are 
relatively  more  numerous  and  important,  this  class  of  institutions  ia 
Prussia  are  worthy  of  particular  study  on  account  of  the  superior 
^nstem  of  general  education  on  which  they  all  rest. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

The  earliest  Trade  Schools,  (  Gtwerhe  Schtden^  as  they  are  caUed, 
the  word  gewerbe  being  used  in  its  restricted  meaning,  equivalent  to 
the  improvement  of  material  for  the  purposes  of  gain,)  in  Prussia, 
were  oi^ganized  by  Beuth  in  1817-18,  at  Berlin  and  at  Aix  la  Chap 
pelle,  to  meet  a  want  of  government  for  better  workmen  in  building 
operations.  The  school  at  the  latter  place  was  expressly  founded  to 
improve  the  general  and  special  education  of  carpenters,  mill-wrights, 
masons,  stone-cutters,  cabinet-makers,  locksmiths,  house-painters,  bra- 
ziers, pewterers,  and  other  handicrafts.  They  were  first  connected 
with  the  Sunday  schools. 

Those  established  at  that  time  were  called  Handwerher  fortbildung 
sehukn,  and  belonged  to  the  dass  of  ^^  improvement  schools,"  being 
planned  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  local  handicraftsmen  and 
their  apprentices.  Schools  for  special  trades  or  industries  did  not 
rise  until  a  few  years  later.  The  whole  system  underwent  a  reorgan- 
isation in  1850,  when  all  the  establishments  of  this  character  were 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce. 

There  are  now  not  fiir  from  500  giving  instruction  in  almost  all 
branches  of  industrial  activity,  and  all  being  exclusively  devoted  to 
tecbnological  studies.  The  real  and  burgher  schools,  (of  which  there 
were  in  1868,  over  190,)  through  which  those  pupils  who  are  intend- 
ing to  enter  the  higher  technical  Institutions  generally  pass,  and 
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which,  moreover,  give  some  instruction  in  commerce,  are  not  incladed 
in  this  list. 

The  technical  schools  may  be  divided  into  those  imparting  general 
industrial  instruction,  and  those  devoted  to  special  branches. 

I. — ^The  class  giving  general  instruction  embraces  the  following : 

(1.)  EsUMiBhrnenU  corresponding  to  Improvement  Schoois. — ^There 
are  a  number  of  varieties  of  these :  the  evening,  Sunday,  and  finish- 
ing schools ;  societies  for  apprentices  to  which  improvement  schools 
are  added ;  journeymen's  schools,  and  workmen's  societies,  which  also 
make  provision  for  technical  instruction. 

This  class  does  not  carry  technical  studies  very  fiu*,  except  in  draw- 
ing, the  general  aim  being  to  extend  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  nothing  more  than  this  is  required  at  admission. 

(2.)  Foremen*8  Schools. — ^These  aim  to  train  foremen  for  various 
mechanical  occupations.  The  institution  at  Koenigsberg  has  7  teach- 
ers and  69  scholars,  (1867)  ;  the  fees  are  about  six  thalers  per  half 
year.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  studies  of  the  primary 
schools. 

(3.)  The  Provincial  and  Municipal  TVade  Schools, — ^These  two 
classes  of  establishments  form  the  next  grade  in  technical  instruction, 
and  prepare  pupils  to  enter  the  central  academy  at  Berlin.  They  re- 
ceive those  who  have  had  a  partial  course  in  the  gymnasiums,  real 
schools,  or  burgher  schools.  There  are  in  Prussia  about  30  of  these, 
averaging  four  or  five  teachers,  with  2,600  scholars  in  all.  The  fees 
vary  exceedingly.  There  is  a  journeyman's  improvement  school  con- 
nected with  each. 

(4.)  Central  Trade  Academies, — The  highest  grade  of  education 
for  mechanicians,  chemists,  and  ship-buildera  is  obtained  at  these  estab- 
lishments, which  approaches  the  character  of  a  polytechnic  univer- 
sity. There  are  now  two— the  Academy,  (  Gcwerhe  Academies  form- 
erly called  Gewerhe  Institute)  is  at  Berlin;  another,  recently  organ- 
ized (1867),  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  Berlin  Academy  receives 
scholars  who  have  completed  the  course  at  the  provincial  trade 
schools,  real  schools,  or  the  gymnasiums.  Of  this  institution,  J. 
Scott  Russell,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  systematic  technical  educa- 
tion for  the  Englbh  people,  thus  speaks : 

Here  in  Berlin,  I  found  a  large  and  handsome  building,  close  by  the  king's 
palace,  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  town,  and  this  was  called,  at  that  time,  a 
*  Gavci'be  Schule"  or  royal  school  for  trade  teaching.    This  verv  humble  desig- 
nation did  not  lead  me  to  expect  the  high  scientific  education  and  training  which 


was  there  provided  for  the  young  professional  men  of  Berlin.    The  truth  is,  that 

"ic  but  the 
og^y,  were  still  called  trades,  and  not  yet  admitted  to  the  rank  of  professions,  just 


in  Berlin,  everything  but  the  three  learned  professions,  law,  medicine,  and  theol- 
og^y,  were  still  called  trades,  and  not  yet  admitted  to  the  rank  of  professions,  just 
as,  in  our  country,  the  time  was  when  Brindlcy,  the  canal  engineer,  was  still 
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reckoned  a  sort  of  snperior  ditch-digger,  and  George  Stephenson  a  sort  of  superior 
engine-driver.  The  tradition  had  still  enough  iimuence  in  Berlin  to  coll  a  tech- 
nical nnirersity  for  the  modem  professions  a  "  trade  school." 

Since  that  time,  the  dignity  of  the  "  Geuxrbe  SckuU^.hsA  hecn  recognized. 
Its  buildines,  its  endowments,  the  rank  and  salaries  of  its  professors,  the  number 
and  preliminary  qualifications  of  its  pupils,  have  all  been  raised.  It  has  now 
tiie  recognized  rank  of  a  technical  umversity,  with  professors  of  equal  dignity, 
and  degrees  of  equal  weight. 

Berhn  being  the  first  technical  university  with  which  I  became  acquainted,  and 
also  one  of  the  earliest,  I  should  naturally  quote,  as  an  example  of  a  "  technical 
university  abroad,"  this  Gewerbe  Institid,  or  (jrewerbe  Academie,  of  Berlin.  I 
Tcoommend  those  of  my  countrymen  who  care  for  such  things,  to  visit  that  insti- 
tution, which  is  admirably  conducted,  systematically  organized,  and  a  great  boon 
to  the  proftssional  men  of  Prussia.  Tney  will  find  that  it  in  every  way  lends 
itself,  hy  means  of  evening  as  well  as  morning  lectures,  by  trade  associations  con- 
necteid  with  it,  by  free  libraries  and  museums,  to  the  education  not  merely  of  the 
hii^her  professional  men,  but  also  of  the  working  men  who  have  leisure  and  dis- 
position to  desire  high  trade  knowledge. 

In  \&j  many  respects,  therefore,  I  consider  Berlin  a  model  technical  university. 
I  do  not  quote  it,  however,  as  my  type  of  what  such  a  university  might  be,  lie- 
cause  it  labors  under  some  traditional  and  local  disadvantages,  which  somewhat 
narrow  its  s{)here,  derange  its  symmetry,  and  cramp  its  development.  It  is  not 
symmetrical  in  the  highest  degree,  because  in  Berhn  there  had  already  existed, 
liefore  it  attained  its  present  growth,  surrounding  institutions,  which  had  monop- 
olized a  portion  of  its  ground. 

Kindred  academies,  mstitutions,  or  universities,  had  already  provided  educa- 
tion and  training  for  some  of  the  arts  and  professions  which  a  more  isolated  uni- 
versity would  have  systematically  included  in  its  curriculum ;  and  which  it  was, 
thererore,  unwise,  unnecessary,  or  inconvenient  to  include  in  the  new  organization. 
Precisely,  therefore,  because  the  Berlin  Gewerbe  Aoademie  fits  its  place,  and  an- 
swers its  special  purpose,  it  is  less  fitted  to  serve  as  a  type  of  a  symmetrical  insti- 
tution than  some  others  of  more  recent  growth,  more  remote  from  the  overshad- 
owing influence  of  rival  and  more  ancient  institutions. 

IL — Institutions  giving  instruction  in  special  professions,  include : 

1.  Building  Professions:  (1.)  Building  Schools. — ^Thereare 
many  of  these  open  to  all  building  artisans  who  have  received  an 
elementary  education,  and  imparting  theoretical  and  practical  instmo- 
tion  in  their  special  departments.  They  rank  with  "^  improvement 
schools."    The  fees  are  about  six  thalers  per  half-year. 

(2.)  Building  Academy, — This  academy  at  Berlin  educates  archi- 
tects and  engineers  of  the  highest  grade. 

2.  Mining  Pursuits  :  (1.)  Mining  Schools, — ^These  correspond 
in  grade  to  the  provincial  industrial  schools,  and  educate  foremen  and 
master  workmen  in  the  mines. 

(2.)  Mining  Academy  at  Berlin,  which  gives  the  highest  education 
in  mining  and  in  metal  working,  and  prepares  mining  engineers. 

8.  Weating  AND  Dyeing:  (1.)  Weaver's  Schools. — ^The  weav- 
ing schools  belong  to  the  grade  of  improvement  schools.  There  aire 
8  of  them  in  Prussia,  with  12  teachers  and  96  pupils  in  all.  The 
fees  are  20  thalers  per  half-year. 

(2.)  Superior  Weaving  Schools. — ^There  are  5  superior  weaving 
schools,  with  12  teachers.    They  require  the  same  qualifications  as 
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the  provincial  industrial  schools.     The  fees  are  about  20  thalers  per 
half-year. 

(3.)  Industrial  DrUwing  School. — ^The  industrial  drawings  school 
at  Berlin  gives  aesthetic  and  practical  instruction  to  designers  for  var 
rious  tissues  and  to  weavers.     It  is  a  distinct  institution. 

4.  CoHMEBCB. — Comoaereial  instruction  is  given  to  some  extent 
in  schools  of  a  general  literarj  aim.  Of  the  special  institutions  of 
this  class,  the  school  of  commerce  for  young  women,  at  Berlin,  de- 
serves attention. 

5.  NAyiGATiOK.-*TheTe  are  six  schools  intended  to  train  young 
men  to  be  pilots  and  captaind  of  merchant  vessels.  These  are  at 
Memel,  Dantzig,  Pillau,  Grabow,  Stettin,  and  Stralsund. 

6.  Agricultube. — ^There  are  thirty-two  institutions,  in  which 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  kindred  occupations, 
are  taught,  and  several  of  them,  in  the  range  and  thoroughness  of  in- 
stmction,  are  not  surpassed  in  any  country  of  the  world.  The  work 
of  the  school  is  carried  home  to  neighborhoods  by  itinerant  teachers 
paid  by  the  government,  who  go  from  village  to  village,  and  the  re- 
sults of  improved  methods  are  seen  and  disseminated  by  the  action 
of  upwards  of  five  hundred  agricultural  associations,  which  by  con- 
ferences, exhibitions,  and  prizes,  keep  up  a  lively  interest  in  agricul- 
tural improvement. 

7.  The  new  laboratories,  as  well  for  original  research  as  for  higher 
instruction,  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  ^  arsenals  "  of  science,  but 
as  mighty  engines  of  industrial  development. 

The  teachers  of  the  lower  and  middle  grades  of  technical  schools 
become  prepared  by  giving  instruction  in  a  gymnasium  or  real  school, 
and  afterwards  studying  in  the  Berlin  trade  academy  for  three  years. 
Teachers  from  other  schools  are  also  employed,  and,  in  the  lowest 
grades  of  technical  schools,  instruction  is  often  given  gratis  by  private 
Bianufacturers. 

To  all  of  these  institutions  are  attached  libraries,  and  to  many  be- 
long collections  of  models,  and  other  aids  of  instruction  $  especially 
full  is  the  collections  of  the  central  academy  at  Berlin. 

The  result  of  the  system  has  been  to  convert  workmen  into  refined 
and  thinking  men,  and  to  develop  rapidly  the  industrial  resources 
of  the  Qoantryf  as  was  shown  in  the  late  international  exhibition  at 
Fans. 
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SUNDAY  IMPROTiaCB!«T  TRADE  SCHOOL  AT  KOENIOSBERG. 

The  Snnday  School  of  the  Society  of  Indastry,  (Gewerbe  GeseQschaft)  at 
Konigsberg  instructs  apprentices  in  the  ordinniy  trades.  It  requires  no  previoxis 
practical  edacntion,  the  only  requirement  being  that  the  candidate  has  passed 
through  the  elementary  schools,  which  implies  some  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
idigion  and  Bible  history,  German,  history,  geography,  natural  history,  arith- 
metic, mensuration,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

Instruction  is  given  by  the  professors  of  the  Proyincial  Trade  School  in  the 
same  city,  who  receive  extra  pay  for  serving.  The  branches  pursued  are  the  fol- 
lowing:  algebra,  arithmetic,  gravitation  (planimetry  and  geometry), elementary 
mechanics  and  mechanical  technology,  physics  and  chemistry  in  their  funda- 
mental doctrines,  knowledge  of  wares  and  tools,  drawing  (architectural,  machine, 
free-handy  and  geometrical),  modeling  in  clay,  wax,  wood,  &c.,  book-keeping  and 
business  writings. 

The  course  lasts  one  or  two  years.  There  is  no  charge,  the  expense  being 
borne  by  the  Societ}*^  of  Industry  of  the  Province  of  Prussia.  There  arc  from  80 
to  100  tcholars. 

WORKING-MEN'S-  UNION  AT  BERLIN. 

The  Working-Men's  Union,  at  Berlin  (Berlin  Handworker  Verein)^  stands  in 
the  first  rank  of  associations  of  this  class  in  Germany.  It  was  founded  in 
1843,  dissolved  in  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848,  and  again  re-organizcd.  It 
has  for  its  object  to  promote  good  morals,  general  culture,  and  special  professional 
knowledge  among  its  members.  Its  doors  are  open  to  artisans  of  all  degrcQi, 
masters,  workmen,  and  apprentices.  £very  young  man,  of  good  character,  can 
join  it  on  being  introduced  by  a  member,  and  paying  a  fee  of  three  silver  groschen 
(about  seven  cents)  a  month.  In  its  organization  is  a  Committee  of  Instruction, 
composed  of  friends  of  industry  and  of  the  working  classes  who  volunteer  their 
services,  among  whom  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  capital. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are  accomplished  by  debates,  instruction,  both  gen- 
eral and  special,  free  lectures  and  social  gatherings.  The  meetings  take  place 
four  times  a  week,  in  the  evening,  after  working  hours,  and  are  occupied  with 
study  and  debating,  always  ending  with  choral  singing. 

Debates.  The  debaters  are  generally  members  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Instruc-* 
tion,  the  subject  being  chosen,  and  the  names  of  the  participants  published  three 
nonths  beforehand.  Between  1861  and  1865,  there  were  592  such  debates,  about 
half  of  the  subjects  being  questions  relating  to  industry  and  science.  In  general, 
each  meeting  completes  a  subject,  but  sometimes  the  subject  is  carried  through 
several  in  succession.  All  subjects  except  politics  and  religion  may  bedis- 
eossed. 

LscTiTBEf.  The  lectures  are  held  on  the  evenings  of  Monday,  Wedncs^y, 
Saturday  and  Snnday.  Tlie  subjects  are  very  various.  In  1867,  lectures  were 
given,  during  the  first  nine  months,  on  the  following  subjects,  many  of  them  oc- 
cupying only  one  leetnro :  physics,  chemistry,  technology,  natural  history,  unity 
of  natural  forces  and  agencies,  histoty  and  mode  of  lighting  with  gas,  value  of 
machinery,  laws  of  exchange,  public  law,  national  rewards,  paper  money,  security 
of  insurance  companies,  cultivation  of  industry,  manufacturing  towns  in  France, 
weaving,  lace  making,  calling  and  position  of  the  female  sex,  relations  of  man 
and  wife,  of  parents  and  children,  woman  in  litentare  and  in  art,  sanitary  laws, 
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physiology,  anatomy  of  the  intestines,  music,  history  and  works  of  art,  history, 
liistory  of  religion,  Egmont  and  Orange,  severance  of  the  Netherlands  and  Spain, 
literature,  trick  and  romance,  lyrics,  Goctl^e's  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  Faust, 
Lessing,  Don  Juan  Fabel,  translation  of  that  work,  Arkwright,  Wedgewood, 
upon  Grabbe  and  Hcbbel,  Franz  Dunker,  Zimmermann  and  village  education, 
Paris  exhibition,  Brelcck,  Bom  and  Ebert's  report  from  Paris,  sketches  of  a  jour- 
ney, German  emigration,  German  life  in  London,  Venice,  education,  education 
in  the  Yerein,  medicine,  domestic  economy. 

Lectures  begin  at  8^,  and  are  not  to  last  longer  than  forty-five  minutes,  on 
Monday  evenings  fifteen  minutes.  Members  of  other  societies  pay  one  silver 
groschcn ;  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  societies  2}  groschen.  Once  a  week, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  each  member  can  bring  two  ladies,  without  entrance  fee. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  as  follows,  the  principle  of  demanding  special 
payment  having  been  adopted  after  mature  consideration  : 


Studies. 


1.  Calligraphy  and  reading,         ... 

2.  Orthography  "       " 

3.  German  (grammar  and  reading), 

4.  "        (syntax  and  reading), 

5.  "        (composition  and  epistolary  style),  - 

6.  Arithmetic. — Course  I,      - 

7.  "  "       II,  -  -  - 

8.  Geometrical  and  architectural  drawing  ( Sunday 

morning), 

9.  Geometry,   .  -  -  -  - 

10.  Book-keeping  by  single  entry,  theory  of  bills  of 

exchange  (Sunday  morning), 

11.  Commercial  arithmetic    (Sunday  morning), 

12.  Book-kecpine,  double  entry, 

13.  Mechanical  designing, 

14.  Projection,        •  -  -  . 

15.  Singing,  in  two  courses,  each 

16.  Stenography  (Sundays), 

17.  Modeling,    -  -  -  - 

18.  French    (2  courses),    ... 

19.  English  (2  courses), 

20.  Pattern  reading  for  weavers  (Sunday), 


tt 


u 


Hours  Weekly. 


2 
2 
1 


Fee  fbr  8  Months. 


'  7^  gproBchen. 

10 

10        " 

7J      " 

7}      " 
10 

7* 


15         " 

^  « 

1   thaler. 

I 
15  groschen. 

1   thaler. 

71  groschen. 

7}      " 

1   thaler. 
15  groschen. 

U  thaler.   ^ 


In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  of  opening  classes  in  special  trades,  a  school  for 
the  building-trades  has  been  opened,  under  the  supervision  of  two  architects  con- 
nected with  the  Committee  of  Instruction,  imparting  the  theoretical  knowledge 
necessary  for  a  young  artisan  in  a  building-trade,  and  to  enable  him  to  pass  the 
examination  for  becoming  a  master  in  his  guild.  There  are  four  courses,  each 
occupying  four  winter  months,  comprising  eight  hours  of  instruction  daily.  The 
subjects  taught  are :  German,  arithmetic,  theory  of  proportions,  algebra,  geome- 
try, geometrical  projection,  elements  of  physics,  theory  of  mechanical  powers, 
theory  of  heat,  theory  of  architecture,  agricultural  architecture,  ornamentation, 
architectural  and  free-hand  drawing  and  modeling  in  day.  The  foes  are  from 
4  to  6  thalers  monthly,  but  there  is  a  deficit  of  from  400  to  500  thalers  annually, 
made  up  by  the  Union. 

The  recreations,  which  may  be  considered  as  means,  and  powerful  means,  of 
moral  education,  are  participated  in  by  the  female  relations  of  the  members.  The 
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diirs  selected  for  this  purpose  are  Sandajs  and  holidays ;  the  amusements  con- 
sist of  discussions  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  female  auditors,  concerts,  choral 
singing,  dramatic  readings,  balls  and  scenic  representations,  held  in  the  Society's 
hall,  or  in  a  large  park  outside  of  the  city.  Excursions  into  the  country  take 
place  often. 

There  is  a  savings  bank  for  the  members,  on  the  plan  of  Schulze  Delitzscb, 
and  an  insurance  company  afiiUated  to  the  great  Gcrmania  company. 

As  a  minor  arrangement  of  great  possible  utility  may  be  mentioned  the  box 
for  questions  by  workmen  on  matters  pertaining  to  practical  life,  or  arising  from 
ttieir  reading.  It  is  filled  every  evening,  and  emptied  by  the  teachers  at  each 
successive  general  meeting. 

The  Union  now  numbers  3,000  permanent  members,  nine-tenths  of  whom  be- 
long to  the  industrial  classes.  As  many  as  10,000  temporary  members  have 
been  inscribed  in  one  year.  The  lectures  are  attended  by  10,000  to  12,000  hear- 
ers, and  the  school  by  1,300  students,  of  all  grades,  apprentices,  journeymen, 
workmen,  and  masters. 

The  building  of  the  Union  cost,  in  1864,  together  with  the  land,  68,000  thalers. 
It  is  the  first  in  Germany,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  working- 
men.  The  central  hall  i^  80  feet  long,  60  wide  and  20  high,  and  will  contain 
more  than  2,000  persons.  It  opens  directly  on  a  garden,  the  two  together  afibrd- 
ing  sufi3cicnt  room  for  all  the  members  and  their  families  on  festive  occasions. 
Two  entire  stories  are  occupied  by  the  lecture-rooms,  &c.,  and  the  library.  The 
latter  is  free  to  all  the  members,  books  being  exchanged  two  evenings  in  the 
week.  The  number  of  volumes  (1865)  is  3,500,  of  which  from  250  to  500  are 
taken  out  weekly.  The  average  number  of  readers  is,  in  summer  500,  in  winter 
700.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  books  upon  commerce  and  industry.  The 
reading-room  is  mostly  furnished  by  the  generosity  of  the  editors  of  the  various 
periodicals,  and  contains  70  journals,  besides  political,  technical,  literary  and 
religious  reviews.    It  is  visited  by  a  very  large  number. 

PROTINCIAL  TRAD^  SCHOOL  AT  DANTZIO. 

^  The  Provincial  Trade  School  at  Dantzic,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  fair 
example  of  its  class,  has  for  its  object  to  instruct  commercial  assistants  and  mas- 
ters or  overseers  in  small  manufactories.  A  further  object  is  the  preparing  can- 
didates for  the  polytechnic  institutes  at  Berlin.  It  is  governed  by  a  director,  who 
with  four  other  persons  appointed  by  the  provincial  government,  forms  a  school 
committee,  regulating  the  financial  and  other  affairs  of  the  school.  The  profes- 
sorships are,  one  for  mathematics,  mechanics,  engineering,  and  mechanical  tech- 
nology, one  for  the  natural  sciences,  namely,  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
chemical  technology,  and  one,  with  an  assistant,  for  sketching,  modeling,  and 
geometrical  drawing.  The  director  is  one  of  the  two  first,  the  others  rank  ac- 
cording to  seniority.    They  are  considered  government  officers. 

Professors  are  appointed  by  the  provincial  government,  after  an  examina- 
tion before  a  special  board,  but  the  province  may  appoint  assistants  temporarily 
without  this  formality.  All  appointments  are  to  be  confirmed  by  the  minister, 
to  whom  also  the  board  reports  the  results  of  its  examinations,  and  who  may 
dispense  with  the  latter  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  undergone  it  at  a  previous 
period,  or  have  the  reputation  of  having  had  experience  in  giving  instruction. 

If  the  candidate  has  not  had  practice  in  teaching,  the  engagement  is  made  for 
six  months  only,  bat  he  is  definitely  settled  if  he  has  been  in  active  service  for  a 
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period  of  from  three  to  five  years.  Me  is  entitled  to  a  pension,  his  time  of  serrice 
bdn^  counted  from  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  his  probation,  and  a  regnlar  an- 
nual deduction  being  made  fh>m  his  salary. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  exercises  supervision  over  the  plan  of  instruction 
to  render  the  system  of  the  provincial  trade  schools  unifbrm.  This  plan  is 
forwarded  to  him  every  year,  in  August,  together  with  a  detailed  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  institution  from  the  provincial  government 

It  receives  scholars  at  fourteen,  who  can  read  and  write  correctly,  who  have 
some  practice  in  drawing,  can  explain  any  German  book  within  the  capacity  of 
their  age,  "be  able  to  use  books  for  self  instruction,"  and  possess  a  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  as  far  as  vulgar  fractions,  besides  being  acquainted  with  the  solu- 
tion of  ordinary  questions,  such  as  measuring  the  superficies  of  polygonal  planes 
and  prismatic  bodies. 

Young  mechanics,  with  only  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  primary  schools, 
can  obtain  the  necessary  preparation  in  the  journeyman's  Sunday  and  evening 
improvement  school,  which  is  connected  with  the  institution.  But  if  it  is  thought 
necessary,  a  preparatory  class  may  be  opened,  supported  by  the  community,  and 
not  as  an  integral  part  of  the  higher  establishment ;  it  is  also  desired  that  its 
course  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  profitable  to  those  not  intending  to  pursue  their 
studies  farther.  If  such  a  preparatory  class  be  organized,  it  is  to  be  provided 
with  a  good  elementaiy  teacher,  and  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  director  of  the 
provincial  trade  school. 

The  course  lasts  two  years,  and  is  divided  into  a  junior  class  for  theoretical 
studies  and  drawing,  and  a  senior  class  for  application  of  the  instruction  received 
to  the  differ  ent  branches  of  industrial  pursuits.  The  term  commences  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  there  are  only  two  months  vacation  in  the  year.  The 
number  of  hours  of  lessons  is  not  to  exceed  36  a  week ;  the  director  gives  16  to 
18  hours,  the  other  professors  20  to  24.  As  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  school 
is  over  forty,  they  are  divided,  according  to  the  law,  into  two  drawing  classes, 
and  an  assistant  is  engaged  for  the  lower  class.  The  curriculum  includes  the 
following  studies  :  German  composition,  aritiimetic,  with  extensive  exercises  in 
its  practical  application,  theoretical  and  applied  geometry  with  practical  appli- 
cations to  surveying,  algebra,  trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry,  conic  Bec> 
tions,  stereotomy,  physics,  with  strength  of  materials,  mechanics,  theory  of 
wheel-works,  chemistry  and  the  technology  of  chemistry,  mineralogy  as  applied 
to  practice,  various  architectural  constructions  in  the  various  materials  used,  ge- 
ometrical drawing  carried  to  constructing  parts  of  machines  from  logarithms, 
free-hand  drawing  of  ornaments,  and  outline  sketches  from  models,  in  pencil, 
ink,  chalk,  and  elpia;  finally,  clay  modeling  from  plaster  casts.  There  is  no 
religious  instruction. 

Between  the  senior  and  junior  classes  is  an  examination.  Those  failing  are 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  junior  class  another  year.  Any  one  who  can  pass  this 
examination  is  allowed  to  eater  the  senior  class,  whether  he  has  studied  in  the 
school  or  not 

This  institution  enjoys,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  provincial  trade  schools, 
the  right  of  issuing  certificates  after  a  final  examination  of  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  course  of  study.  This  privilege  is  obtained,  in.  all  cases,  after  special 
petition,  accompanied  with  specimen  drawings  and  written  exercises  from  all  the 
members  of  the  senior  class.  This  petition  is  granted  if  a  favorable  report  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Minister  of  Conunerce  from  a  commissary  sent  to  examine  the  class. 
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The  final  cxaminadoA  for  the  "certificates  of  maturity  "  is  held  in  Julj,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  Auguat,  and  ia  open  to  all  who  choose  to  announce  their  inten- 
tion in  writing,  whether  thej  have  been  pupils  in  the  institution  or  not.  It  is 
held  before  a  board  consisting  of  a  government  conmissaiy,  the  director  and  the 
professors  of  the  senior  class,  and  is  both  written  and  oral.  From  the  oral  pact, 
however,  those  proposing  to  engage  in  certain  trades  in  houso-building  are  cx< 
cused.  Four  compositions  are  to  be  written  under  the  eye  of  a  professor,  without 
books  or  aids  of  any  kind ;  one  in  four  hours,  in  German,  on  some  subject  well 
known  to  the  pupil  that  he  may  have  little  to  do  but  to  arrange  his  thoughts, 
and  three  others  to  be  finished  in  seven  hours  each ;  one  on  a  subject  taken  from 
physics,  one  from  chemistry  and  chemical  technology,  and  one  from  mechanics 
and  engineering. 

Those  passing  the  examination  are  excused  from  two  of  their  three  years'  milt- 
taiy  service,  and  may  be  admitted  to  the  Royal  Trade  Academy,  (gewerbe  academe,) 
at  Berlin.  Like  other  provincial  trade  schoola,  that  at  Dantzic  has  the  right  of 
conferring  a  stipend  and  a  free  place  at  the  geweihe  acadeade. 

There  are  (1867)  25  in  the  first  and  35  in  the  second  class.  Few  of  these  aie 
preparing  for  the  Berlin  academy.  The  fees  are  12  thalers  a  year.  It  is  a  day 
school.  The  building  is  furnished  by  the  dty,  the  Government  having  paid  the 
first  expenses  of  opening  it,  which  amounted  to  about  4,000  thalers,  half  of  which 
was  for  instruments  and  half  for  a  libraiy  and  drawing  models.  The  annual 
cost  is  shared  by  the  State  and  the  city,  and  amounts  to  about  8,200  thalers. 

8CIEKTIPIG  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  IN  BEBLIN. 

Excellent  and  useful  as  are  the  provincial  schools  of  fffts  and  trades  in  Pmssia, 
we  must  look  to  Berlin  and  its'  neighborhood  for  the  most  complete  development 
of  the  system  of  scientific  studies,  and  facilities  for  the  practical  application  of 
the  same  to  national  industries,  although  there  is  no  graded  or  administrative 
connection  between  the  institntionB  The  two  sdiools  which  give  a  thorongh 
preparation  for  the  highest  special  schools,  are  the  Royal  Real  School,  and  the 
City  Trade  School.  The  programmes  of  these  excellent  schools  were  dra^ni  up 
by  eminent  teachers,  assisted  by  the  suggestions  of  successful  business  men,  and 
will  be  found  in  the  following  account  by  Prof.  Bache.  They  are  valuable  as  a 
general  preparation  for  business  lifo,  as  well  as  for  the  higher  training  of  a  poly- 
technic school. 

The  Royal  Real  School,  whoso  histoiy  is  given  in  another  place,*  as  well  as 
the  City  Trade  School,  had  its  origin  in  the  conviction  that  lAtin  and  Greek  were 
not  the  only  nor  the  highest  objects  of  study,  either  for  mental  discipline,  or  for 
the  use  of  pupils  who  are  to  grapple  with  practical  problems  of  life  in  the  public 
service  or  in  national  industries;  and  its  continued  work  for  100  years  has 
demonstrated  the  ralne  of  modem  langnages,  drawing,  mathematics,  (indnding 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry),  physics,  natural  history,  and  chemistiy, 
for  the  highest  purposes  for  which  public  schools,  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
community,  are  instituted.  It  was  the  pioneer  institution  in  that  great  revolu- 
tion in  pedagogy  which  has  asserted  th^  clsuns  of  sdence  in  agriooltnre,  arehi- 
teeture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  in  modem  systems  of  public  instraction. 


*  Sped&l  Report  of  ComxnSsdoner  of  Bdacatlon  on  Conditton  and  ImproTemont  of  Public 
Schools  in  tbe  Dlstxlct  of  Colombia,  'VS!r»-%.^Appendix,'^NoU*  on  the  HMk  Sckoolt  vj  Berlin 
ami  Fhusia. 


igO  ROYAL  REAL  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

The  Frederick  William  Gymnasium  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Bache,  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  this  class  of  schools  in  Prussia;  in  the  organization  and 
instruction  of  which  a  good  degree  of  liberty  is  tolerated  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  enable  them  the  better  to  meet  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
each  province,  and  the  peculiar  views  of  each  director. 

The  Royal  Real  School,  and  City  Trade  School  of  Berlin,  furnish  a 
course  of  instruction  of  the  same  general  value  for  mental  discipline,  but 
better  calculated  for  that  class  of  pupils  who  are  destined  in  life,  not  for 
what  are  designated  as  the  learned  profession,  but  for  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics. There  is  less  of  verbal  knbwledge  but  more  of  mathematics 
and  their  application  to  the  arts ;  and  the  whole  is  so  arranged  as  to  fa- 
cilitate the  acquisition  of  those  mental  habits  which  are  favorable  to 
the  highest  practical  success. 

ROTAL  RBAL  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

The  Royal  Real  School  of  Berlin  was  founded  as  early  as  1747,  by  Counsellor 
Hecker.  At  the  period  in  which  this  school  was  founded,  Latin  and  Greek  were 
the  exclusive  objects  of  study  in  the  learned  schools,  and  the  avowed  purpose  of 
this  establishment  was  that  "  not  mere  words  should  be  taught  to  the  pupils,  but 
realities,  explanations  being  made  to  them  from  nature,  from  models  and  plans, 
and  of  subjectB  calculated  to  be  useful  in  after-life."  Hence  the  school  was  called 
a  '^  real  school,"  and  preserves  this  name,  indicative  of  the  great  edncatbnal 
reform  which  it  was  intended  to  promote,  and  the  suooess  of  which  has  been, 
though  slow,  most  certain. 

The  successor  of  Hecker,  in  1769,  divided  this  flourishing  school  into  three  de- 
partments, the  pedagogium,  or  learned  school,  the  school  of  arts,  and  the  Grerman 
school :  the  whole  establishment  still  retaining  the  title  of  real  school.  The  first 
named  department  was  subsequently  separated  from  the  others,  constituting  the 
Frederick  William  gymnasium ;  the  school  of  arts,  and  the  German,  or  elemen- 
tary school,  remain  combined  under  the  title  of  the  royal  real  school.  The  same 
director,  however,  still  presides  over  the  gnrmnasium  and  the  real  school. 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated,  whether  the  modem  languages  should  be 
considered  in  these  schools  as  the  substitutes  for  the  ancient  in  intellectual  educa- 
tion, or  whether  mathematics  and  its  kindred  branches  should  be  reg;arded  in  thn 
light.  Whether  the  original  principle  of  the  "  realities"  on  whi<£  the  schools 
were  founded,  was  to  be  adhered  to,  or  the  still  older  of  verbal  knowledge,  only 
with  a  change  of  languages,  to  be  substituted  for  it.  In  this  school  the  languages 
will  be  found  at  present  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  attention,  while  in  the  similar 
institution,  a  description  of  which  follows  this,  the  sciences  have  the  pre- 
ponderance. 

In  the  royal  real  school  the  branches  of  instruction  are-— religion,  Latin,  French, 
English,  German,  physios,  natural  history,  chemistry,  history,  geography,  draw- 
ing, writing,  and  vocal  music.  The  lAtin  is  retained  as  practically  us^ul  in  some 
branches  m  trade,  as  in  pharmacy,  as  aiding  in  the  nomenclature  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  as  preventing  a  separation  in  the  classes  of  this  school  and  that  of  the 
gymnasium,  which  would  debar  the  pupils  from  passing  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  in  the  upper  classes.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  for  all  purposes  but  the  last, 
it  occupies  an  unnecessary  degree  of  attention,  especially  in  the  middle  classes. 

The  following  table  shows  ue  distribution  of  tune  among  the  courses.  There 
are  seven  classes  in  numerical  order,  but  ten,  in  fiict,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
being  divided  into  two ;  the  lower  fourth  is  again,  on  account  ot  its  numbers,  sub- 
divi^  into  two  parallel  sections.  Of  these,  the  seventh,  sixth,  and  fifth  are  ele- 
mentanr  dasaes,  the  pupils  entering  the  seventh  at  between  five  and  seven  years  of 
age.  m  the  annexed  table  the  number  of  hours  of  recitation  per  week  of  each 
class  in  the  several  subjects  is  stated,  and  the  vertical  coluom  soparatinff  the  ele- 
mentary classes  from  me  othera,  contains  the  sum  of  the  hours  devoted  to  each 
branch  in  the  higher  classes,  excluding  the  lower  section  c^  the  fourth  dass, 
which  has  not  a  distinct  course  from  that  of  the  other  division. 
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TABLE  fBOWINO  THS  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  OF  RECITATION    PER  WEEK,  OF  EACH  CLAM, 
IN  THE  BUBJEOTB  TAUGHT  IN  THE  ROTAL  REAL  SCHOOL  OF  BERUN. 


OW  llVUlf 


LdBtin,  . . 
French,  . 
English, . 
Crerman, 


Religion, 

MBtnematics,*  . . . . 
Natural  History, . . 

Physios, 

Chemistry, 

Geography, 

History, 


Drawing, 
Writing, . 
Singing,. 


Total, 


I 


2 
6 
3 
2 


2 
2 


36 


2 
6 
2 
2 


2 
4 


36 


I 


4 
4 
2 
3 

2 
5 
2 
2 


2 

3 

35 


1 


5 
3 


2 
6 
2 
2 
2 
3 


2 

2 

35 


i 

6 
3 


3 
2 

2 
2 
2 

32 


nn 


5 

4 


3 

2 

2 
2 


32 


6 
4 


2 
4 


3 
2 

2 
2 


32 


28 

22 

6 

20 

12 
35 

9 
8 
8 
9 
15 

12 

4 

15 


< 

1 


4 

8 

2 
4 


2 
2 


>26 


I 


5 

8 

3 
3 


2 
2 


26 


I 


10 

2 
6 


6 


26 


1 


10 

o 
6 


8 


26 


Proportion  of  oth«r 
itudki  to  Ocnaaii 
laths 


1 

I 


-a 


2g 


'I 

if 


J 


1.4 
1.1 
0.3 
1.0 

0.6 
1.7 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.7 

0.6 
0.2 

0.7-1 


2.9 

0.7 

0.8 

0.6 

1.1 

0.1+ 

0.2+ 

0.5 
0.3 

0.4 
0.3 
0.6 


3 
0.9 

1.0 

0.8 
1.6 
0.1 
0.2 

0.5 
0.7 

0.4 
0.3 
0.6 


Pupils  who  enter  this  school  between  five  and  seven  yean  of  age,  and  go  rcffo- 
larly  through  the  elementaiy  classes,  are  prepared  at  ten  to  pass  to  its  higher 
eUuaee,  or  to  enter  the  lowest  of  the  gymnasiiim.  It  is  thus  after  the  fifth  class 
that  a  comparison  of  the  two  institutions  must  begin.  The  studies  of  the  real 
school  proper,  and  of  the  gymnasium,  have  exactly  the  same  elementary  basis, 
and  they  remain  so  fiur  portjlel  to  each  other  that  a  pupil,  by  taldng  extra  instruo- 
tion  in  Greek,  may  pass  from  the  lower  third  dasB  of  the  rormer  to  the  lower  third 
of  the  latter.  This  &ct  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  real  schools  must  be 
nistitutions  for  secondary  instruction,  since  the  pupils  have  yet  three  clniwpH  to  pass 
through  after  reaching  the  pcHUt  just  referred  to.  It  serves  also  to  separate  the 
real  schools  frooL  the  higher  burgher  schools,  since  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
courses  of  the  latter,  with  the  same  assistance  m  regard  to  Greek,  only  enables 
the  pupil  to  reach  the  lower  third  class  of  the  gymnasium.  In  general,  a  pupil 
would  terminate  his  studies  in  the  real  school  at  between  sixteen  and  eighteen 
yean  of  ase.  The  difierence  between  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  real 
scho(4  and  the  IlVederidL  William  gymnasium,  consists  in  the  omission  in  the 
former  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  philosophy,  and  the  introduction  of  English  and 
chemistry.  Q[lie  relative  proportions  of  time  occupied  in  the  same  subjects  in  the 
two  schools,  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  columns  next  on  the  right  of  the 
nnmben  for  the  seVenth  class,  in  the  table  just  given.  The  first  of  those  columns 
contains  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  different 
subjects  in  the  six  classes  of  the  real  school  above  the  elementary,  the  number  of 
hoiuv  devoted  to  the  German  being  taken  as  unity ;  and  the  second,  the  same 
pruportion  for  six  dosses  of  the  gymnasium,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  the  same 
number  of  houn  beinff  taken  as  the  unit,  as  in  the  preceding  column.  To  bring 
the  natural  history  and  physics  into  comparison,  I  have  taken  the  numbers  for  the 


*  loelttdinf  arithmetic,  crametry,  algebra,  and  trifonomeciy. 
t  These  numbers  include  the  entire  course. 
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upper  olaflBGs  of  the  gymnaaium  in  which  these  branches  are  taught.  Qf  the 
eoursGS  oommon  to  the  two  schools,  those  to  which  nearly  equal  attention  is  (laid 
in  both  mstitutions,  are-r-the  religious  instruction,  the  German,  geogn^hy  and 
history,  writing,  and  vocal  music.  The  French,  mathematics,  physics,  and  nat- 
ural history,  predominate  in  the  real  school,  the  Latin  in  the  gymnasium.  The 
effect  of  reckoning  the  first,  second,  and  upper  third  classes  of  the  gymnasium, 
does  not  materially  change  the  proportionate  numbers  of  tibe  courses  which  are 
oommon  to  the  two  schools,  except  as  to  Latin  and  mathematics.  To  show  this, 
the  column  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  table  is  introduced,  containing  the  pro- 
portions for  all  the  nine  classes  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium. 

Tliere  were,  in  1838,  five  hundred  and  ten  pupils  in  this  real  school,  under  the 
oharge  of  fourteen  regular  or  class  masters,  teaching  several  subjects  in  the  lower 
classes,  and  of  six  other  teachers,  fiaoh  of  the  eleven  daas  divisions  thus  aver- 
ages about  forty-six,  who  are  under  the  chaive  of  one  teacher  at  a  time. 

The  elementary  course  in  the  real  school  is  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
burgher  flohools-,  beginning  with  the  phonic  method  of  reading,  the  explanations 
of  <i£  the  words  and  sentences  being  required  at  the  same  time  that  the  mechani- 
cal part  of  reading  is  learned.  Written  and  mental  arithmetic  are  taught  together 
in  the  lowest  class.  The  religious  instruction  consists  of  Bible  stories  adapted  to 
their  i^ ;  and  verses  are  c(mimitted  to  improve  the  memory  of  words.  The  ex- 
ercises of  induction  are  practiced,  but  in  a  way  not  equal  to  that  with  objects, 
introduced  by  Dr.  Miayo  in  England.  8ome  of  liie  pupils  are  able  to  enter  the 
gymnasium  after  going  through  the  two  lowest  classes. 

In  regard  to  the  real  classes  proper,  as  I  propose  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
the  course  of  study  of  the  trade  school,  I  shall  here  merely  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  two  of  the  branches  studied  in  them,  namely,  French  and  drawing.  The 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  I<Vench  will  serve  to  show  how  great  a  latitude 
a  teacher  is  allowed  in  the  arrangement  of  his  methods,  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  those  who  have  talent  are  interested  in  improving  their  4irt  by  observation 
and  experiment  The  French  teacher  to  whom  I  allude  had  been  able  to  secure 
the  tspeakmg^  as  well  as  the  reading,  of  French  irom  his  pupils.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  course  this  had  been  a  point  attended  to,  and  translation  from 
French  into  German  had  been  accompanied  by  that  from  German  into  French : 
the  conversation  on  the  business  of  the  daas-room  was  in  ^French.  The  pupils 
were  exercised  especially  in  the  idioms  of  the  language  in  short  extempore  sen- 
tences, and  the  differences  of  stnicture  of  the  Fren<u  and  their  own  language 
were  often  brought  before  them,  and  the  difficulties  resulting  firom  them  antici- 
pated. Difficult  words  and  sentences  were  noted  by  the  pupils.  Declamation 
was  practiced  to  encourage  a  habit  of  distinct  and  deliberate  i^>eaking,  and  to 
secure  a  correct  pronunciation.  The  chief  burthen  of  the  instruction  was  oral. 
Witiiout  the  stimulus  of  change  of  places,  the  classes  under  this  gentleman's  in- 
struction were  entirely  alive  to  the  instruotion,  and  apparentiy  earnestly  encaged 
in  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  interested  them.  If  such  methods  u<rald 
foil  in  communicating  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  than  less  lively  ones,  wluch 
I  beltve  con  not  be  the  case,  they  will  serve,  at  least,  to  break  down  habits  of  in- 
tellectual sloth  to  promote  mental  activity,  tne  great  aim  of  intelleotoal  education. 

The  drawing  department  of  this  school  is  superintended  by  a  teacher  who  has 
introduced  a  new  method  of  instruction,  paitioularly  adapted  to  tho  purpose  for 
which  drawing  is  to  be  applied  in  oommon  life  and  m  the  arts ;  a  method  which 
is  found  to  enable  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  to  make  adequate  pro- 
gress than  the  ordinary  one  of  copying  from  drawings.*  In  this  method  tlie  pupQ 
begins  by  drawing  from  simple  geometrical  forms,  those  selected  being  obtainod 
from  models  in  wood  or  plaster,  of  a  square  pinar,f  a  niche,  and  a  low  cylinder, 
(tho  form  of  a  mill-stono.)  The  square  pillar  separates  in  joints,  affording  a  cube 
and  parallelopipeds  of  difierent  heights.  The  hemisphere  whicn  caps  the  niche 
may  be  removed,  leaving  the  concave  suHaoe  of  its  cylindrical  part.  The  exer- 
cises of  the  pupil  ran  thus :  First)  to  place  upon  a  board,  cfr  upon  his  paper  or 
—         •  '■ 

*  Mr.  P«ter  Schmidt,  who  now,  In  his  old  age,  has  recefv«d  from  the  govemmenC  a  pensioa 
In  reuirn  lor  the  iotroduction  of  his  method,  and  the  inatructioo  in  it  of  a  certain  numbor  el 
teachers. 

t  Seven  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  one  inch  and  a  halt  in  „^  w^uare  section. 
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tfarte,  a  point  rertioaHj  above  another,  or  to  that  the  iinee  joining  the  two  shall 
be  panill<^  to  the  right  or  left  hand  eage  of  the  board^  P>P^>  or  slate.  Second, 
to  join  them.  Third,  to  plaee  a  point  horixontaUjr  from  the  eeoond,  and  at  a  dia- 
tanoe  eqo^  to  that  betvreoi  the  first  and  aeoond  points.  Fourth,  to  plaee  one 
vertically  over  die  third,  and  at  a  diatanoe  eqnal  to  that  below  tne  first,  and  to 
join  the  third  and  .Iborth.  The  first  and  fovrth  being  then  joined,  a  square  is 
Ibrraed.  After  praciioe  in  this,  the  simple  elevation  of  the  cnbe  is  drawn.  Next, 
a  perspeotive,  by  the  nse  ef  a  small  frame  and  silk  threads,  snch  as  is  eommon  in 
tenchmg  the  elements  of  this  sabjeot,  and  by  means  of  which  the  pnpil  acquires 
readily  a  knowledge  of  the  praetiee.  Ihe  drawing  of  lines  in  various  positions, 
and  with  various  proportions,  terminates  this  divivion  of  the  subject.  The  niohe 
and  cylinder  aflbrd  a  similarly  graduated  series  of  lessona  on  the  drawing  of  curved 
lines,  and  the  drawing  of  lines  of  diflbrent  d€^^;r<^es  of  strength  and  of  diadows  is 
intfodnced.  This  is  aeoompanied  with  some  of  the  more  simple  rules  of  shadow 
and  shade,  ^ore  difficult  exercises  of  perspective  foflow  from  natural  objeds 
and  from  works  of  art  or  mechanism,  according  to  the  direction  to  the  pupil's  at^ 
tainmenti  and  the  amount  of  taste  wnich  he  displays.  This  method  of  teaching 
Ims  been  introduced  quite  generally  in  Prussia,  and  whh  the  best  results  as  to  the 
formation  of  accuracy  of  eye  and  of  hand. 

oiTT  Taana  acBooi.. 

TIm  City  TVade  School  was  Isunded  to  give  a  more  appropriate  education  for 
the  mechanic  arts  and  higher  trades  than  can  be  had  through  the  courses  of  clas- 
sical schook.  It  is  n-gp^Ml  point  gained,  when  the  prinoipu  is  admitted  that  dif- 
ferent kmds  of  education  are  suited  to  different  objects  in  life  ;  and  such  an  ad- 
mianoa  belongs  to  an  advanced  stage  of  educatk>n.  As  a  oonsequenoe  of  a  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  this  kind,  numerous  schools  for  the  approprkite  instmotioin  of 
tibose  not  intended  for  the  learned  professions  grow  up  by  the  side  of  the  others. 

The  city  of  Berlin  is  the  patron  of  the  trade  school  which  I  am  about  to  notice, 
as  the  king  is  of  the  real  school  already  spoken  of.  Its  stability  is  thus  secured, 
but  the  means  of  furnishing  it  wiA  the  necessary  materials  for  instruction  are 
fiberaOy  provided.*  The  trade  s^od  is  a  day  school,  and  consists  of  five  classes, 
of  which  the  lowest  is  on  the  same  grade  as  to  age  and  qualification  at  admission, 
as  the  fourth  class  of  a  gymnasium.  It  is  assumed  that  at  twelve  years  of  age  it 
wiD  have  been  decided  whether  a  youth  is  to  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
or  to  ftdkiw  a  mechanical  employment,  or  to  engage  in  trade,  but  the  higher  classes 
aft  not  closed  against  pupils.  Of  the  five  obines,  four  are  considered  necessary 
for  certain  pursuits  and  the  whole  five  fer  others ;  the  courses  of  all  but  the  first 
filasB  last  one  year,  that  of  Ihe  first,  two  years,  a  youth  leaving  the  school  at  firom 
16tol7orl8  years  of  age,  according  to  circumstances.  During  the  year  1836-7, 
the  number -of  pupils  fai  the  sevecal  classes  were,  in  the  first  clain,  eleven :  in  the 
sseond,  twenty-^ne ;  in  the  upper  third,  forty-three:  in  the  lower  third,  fifty- 
two  ;  in  the  fourth,  fifty ;  total,  one  hundred  and  ei^ity-five ;  from  wiucAi  num- 
hen  it  appears  that  a  eonsidendile  proportion  of  the  pupflb  leave  the  sdiod  without 
entering  the  first  class.  The  number  of  teachers  »  nineteen,  five  being  regular  or 
dass  teachers,  and  foarteen  assistants.    The  director  gives  instruction. 

The  following  list  of  the  callings  to  which  pupils  fhmi  this  school  have  gone  on' 
leaving  it,  will  show  that  H  is  reiHy  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  school  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  intend  to  follow  occupations  connected  with  "  commerce, 
the  usefhl  arts,  higher  trades,  hoildlng,  mining,  ferestry,  agrienlture,  and  military 
Hfe  ;^  and  further,  that  its  advantages  are  appreciated  l^  3)e  class  for  whom  H  is 
intended.  The  list  includes  the  pnpils  who  have  kit  the  sdhool  from  the  first  and 
second  classes,  in  the  years  1830, 1832, 1833  and  1837.  From  the  first  clsss,  twa 
teachers,  five  architects,  one  chemist,  twenty-six  merchants,  one  machinest,  two 
aaKeo-printers,  two  glass-workers,  one  dolh  nannfisotarer,  one  silk  maau&oturer, 
one  miner,  thirteen  agriculturalists,  eight  apothecaries,  two  gardeners,  one  painter, 
one  mason,  one  carpenter,  one  tanner,  one  miller,  one  baker,  one  potter,  one 
saddler,  one  soap-boiler,  one  cabinet-maker,  two  soldiers,  one  musician,  five  to 

^T1i6  prtseut  dfreetrtr  «>f  fhw  school,  Wr.  Kloden.  was  fonn«r^  director  of  tbe  higher 
Imrglier  leliool  at  Potsdam,  and  Is  one  of  the  moat  diatioguUiad  taaoncfs  la  his  Mim  in  Ferris 
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pobljo  offices,  one  to  the  trade  institation,  nx  to  gymnasiiim.  From  the  second 
oIass,  forty-one  merchants,  one  teacher,  one  chemist,  one  machinest,  one  sliip-ear- 
penter,  nine  a^ciilturist,  one  sugar-refiner,  three  dyers,  one  tanner,  one  brewer, 
two  distillers,  one  miner,  two  lidiograpfaers,  one  dye-sinker,  three  apothecaries, 
one  dentist,  two  painters,  two  gardeners,  three  masons,  five  carpenters,  one  miller, 
four  bakers,  one  butcher,  one  to  the  trade  institntion,  three  to  public  offices,  two 
to  a  gymnasium,  one  musician,  one  yeterinary  surgeon,  one  soldier,  being  ninety 
from  ibe  first  class,  and  ninety-seven  from  the  second,  in  the  period  of  four  years. 

In  the  course  of  instruction,  the  sciences  and  kindred  branches  are  made  the 
basis,  and  the  modem  languages  are  employed  as  auxiliaries,  the  ancient  languages 
being  entirely  omitted.  "Die  subjects  embraced  in  it  are — ^religious  inatruotion, 
German,  French,  English,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  phyncs,  chemistry, 
technology,  natural  histoiy,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  music. 

The  courses  are  fully  laid  down  in  the  fdlowing  list,  beginning  with  the  Btudies 
of  the  lowest  or  fourth  dass.  , 

FOURTH  CLASH. 

ReUgiouB  Instruction*  The  gofpel  according  to  8L.  Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
explained,  with  a  catecheiical  deTefopment  of  the  truths  of  religion  and  ethical  applications. 
Two  hoars  per  week. 

German.    Grammatical  exercises  in  writing.    Recital  of  poetical  pieces. 

Drench.  Grammatical  exercises.  Regular  and  irregular  verhe.  Reading  from  Lauren's 
Reader.    One  hour  of  conversation.    Four  hours. 

Arithmetic.  Mental  and  written,  including  proportions  and  fractions,  with  the  theoiy  of 
the  operations.    Four  hours. 

Oeometry.    Introductory  course  of  forma.    Two  hours. 

Geography.    Elementary,  mathematical,  and  physical  geography.    Two  hours. 

Natural  History.  In  the  summer  term,  elements  of  Iwtany,  with  excursions.  In  the  win- 
ter, the  external  characters  of  animals.    Two  hours. 

Physics.  Introductory  instruction.  General  properties  of  bodies.  Fbrms  of  crystals, 
specific  (gravity.  Ac.    Two  hours. 

Writing.    Two  hours. 

DrawiTig.    Outline  drawing  and  shadows,  from  models  and  copy^bo^rds.    Two  hours. 

Vocai  Music.    Two  hours. 

LOWER  THIRD  CLASS. 

BeUgious  Instruction,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  read  and  explained. 
Two  hours. 

German.  Grammar  with  special  reference  to  orthography  and  etymology.  Written  exer> 
cises  upon  narrations  made  hv  the  teacher.    Delivery  of  poetical  pieces.    Four  hours. 

JFVertcA.  Translation  from  French  into  German  from  Gredicke's  Chreitomathy.  Grammar  ; 
irregular  verbs.    Exlemporalia,  and  translations  from  German  into  French.    Four  hours. 

Arithmetic.    Partly  abstract,  partly  practical,  from  Diesterweg's  Instructor.    Four  hours. 

Geometry.  Determination  oi  angles  In  triangles  and  polygons.  Equality  of  trianglesu 
Dependance  of  angles  and  sides  of  triangles.    Constructions.    Three  hours. 

Geography,    Physical  description  of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  except  Europe.    Two  hours. 

Natural  History.  Mineralogy.  In  summer,  botany,  the  class  making  excursions  for  prac- 
tical  exercise.    Man.    Three  hours. 

Physics.  General  properties  of  bodies  and  soiids  in  particular.  Doctrines  of  heat  and 
their  application  to  natural  phenomena  and  the  arts.    Two  hours. 

Chemistry.  Introduction.  Atmospheric  air.  Experimental  jllnstratioius  of  chemistry, 
applied  to  the  arts.    Two  hours. 

Writing.  Two  bours.  Architectural  and  topographical  drawing.  Two  hours.  Draaoing 
by  hand  for  those  who  do  not  take  pGjrt  in  the  other.    Two  hours. 

Vocal  Music.    Two  hours. 

'  UPPER   THIRD   CLASS. 

Heligious  Instruction.    Christian  morals,  from  Luther's  Catechism.    Two  hours. 

German.  Ftlmple  and  complex  sentences.  Compositions  on  special  subjects.  Poems  ex- 
plained and  committed.    Four  hours. 

FYeneh.  Translation  froiq  Gredicke's  Chrestomathy,  oral  and  In  writing.  Written  trans- 
lations from  Beauvais'  Introduction,  from  German  into  French.  Grammar,  examples  treated 
extempore.    Four  hours. 

Arithmetic.  Properties  of  numbers.  Powers.  Roots.  Decimal  fractions  Practical 
Arithmetic  from  Diesterweg.    Four  hours.    • 

Geometry.  Similar  figures.  Geometrical  proportion.  Exercises.  Mensuration  of  rectili- 
near fibres.    Three  hours. 

Geography.  Physical  geography  of  Europe,  and  in  particular  of  Germany  and  Prussia. 
Two  hours. 

Natural  History.  Continuation  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  lower  third  class.  Review  in 
outline  of  zoology  and  the  natural  history  of  man  in  particular.  Botany,  with  excursions  In 
summer.    Three  hours. 


*  Roman  Catholic  pupils  are  not  required  to  take  part  In  this  instruction,  which  Is  conuno- 
pleated  by  a  Protestant  clergyman. 
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Pkysic$.    EleGtric'ity  and  ma^etism,  witn  experiments.    Two  hours. 
Chemhtry.    Water  and  non-niefallic  bodies,  wilh  experiments.    Two  hours. 
Writing.    Two  liours.    Architectural  and  fopographical  dratting.    Two  hours.    Some  of 
the  pupil«  during  this  time  are  engaged  in  ornamental  drawing. 
Vieai  Mu9ic    Two  hours. 

SECOND    CI^ABS. 

RfHgious  Instruction.  Explanation  of  the  first  three  gospels.  History  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  church  to  the  reformation.    Two  hours. 

German.  Correction  of  exercises  written  at  home,  upon  subjects  assigned  br  the  teacher. 
Oral  and  written  exercises.    Introduction  lo  the  history  of  German  poetry     Three  hours. 

French.  Grammar ;  extemporalia  for  the  application  of  the  rulea  Written  and  oral 
translations  from  German  into  French,  from  Beauvais'  Manual,  and  y  ice  versa,  from  Ideler 
and  Nobe's  Manual.    Four  hours. 

English  Exercises  iu  reading  and  speaking.  Translation  Into  German,  from  Burkhardt 
Dictation.    Verba.    Two  hours. 

AritAmetie.  Commercial  Arithmetic.  Algebra,  to  ioclode  simple  and  quadratic  equa- 
tiona    Logarithma    Three  hours. 

Geometry.    Circles.    Analytical  and  plane  trigonometry.    Three  hours. 

Geography,  The  states  of  Europe,  with  special  reference  to  their  population,  manufac- 
tures and  commerce.    Two  hours. 

Hittory.  Principal  events  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  later  times,  as  an  intro 
dnction  to  recent  history.    One  hour. 

Naturtd  History.    Mmeralogy.    Physiology  of  plants.    Three  hours. 

Chemistry.    Metallic  bodies  and  their  compounds,  with  experiments.    Three  hours. 

Architectural^  topogregahicalj  and  plain  drawing.  Drawing  with  instruments.  Introduc- 
tion to  India  ink  drawing.    Beginning  of  the  science  of  constructions.    Two  hours. 

Drawing.  Prom  copies,  and  from  plaster  and  other  models.  Two  hours.  This  kind  of 
drawing  may  be  learned  instead  of  the  above. 

Vocal  Music.    Two  hours. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Rdigious  instruction.  History  of  the  Christian  religion  and  church  continued.  Refer- 
ences lo  the  b^ble.    One  nour. 

German.  History  of  German  literature  to  recent  times.  Essays.  Exercises  of  delivery. 
Three  hours. 

French.  Reading  ^m  the  manna!  of  Bnchner  and  Hermnnn,  with  abstracts.  Classic 
authors  read.  RevTew  of  Grammar.  Exercises  at  home,  and  extemporalia.  Free  delivery. 
Correction  of  exercises.    Four  hours. 

English.  Syntax,  with  written  and  extempore  exercises  from  Burkhardt.  Reading  of 
classic  aut  hors.    Wri  ting  of  letters.    Exercises  in  speaki ng. 

Arithmetic.  Algebra.  Simple  and  quadratic  equations.  Qinomial  and  polynomial  theo- 
rema    Higher  equations.    Commercial  arthmetic  continued.    Three  hours. 

Geometry.  Plane  trigonometry  and  its  applications.  Conic  sections.  Descriptive  Geome- 
try.   Three  hours. 

History.  History  of  the  middle  ages.  Modern  history,  with  special  reference  to  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization,  of  inventions,  discoveries,  and  of  commerce  and  industry.    Three  hours. 

Natural  History.  In  summer,  botany,  the  principal  families,  according  to  the  natural  sys- 
tem. In  winter,  soology.  The  pupils  are  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  specimens  to 
the  Royal  Museum. 

Physics.  In  summer,* optics  with  experiments.  In  winter  the  system  of  the  world. 
Three  hours. 

Technology.  Chemical  and  mechanical  arts  and  traties,  described  and  Illustrated  by  mo- 
dels.   Excuntions  to  visit  the  principal  workshops.    Four  hours. 

Arehiteciural  and  machine  drawing.  Two  hours.  Those  pupils  who  do  not  take  part  in 
this,  receive  lessons  In  ornamental  drawing  from  plaster  models. 

vocal  Music.    Two  houra 

The  pupils  of  this  class  are,  besides,  engaged  in  manipulating  in  the  laboratory  of  the  instl- 
tion  sevenl  hours  each  week. 

The  conrses  rcqtiire  a  good  oollection  of  iq)parata8  and  specimens  to  carry 
them  out,  and  this  school  is,  in  fact,  hetter  furnished  than  any  other  of  its  grade 
which  I  saw  in  Prussia,  besides  which,  its  collections  are  on  the  increase.  The 
fiicilities  for  the  courses  are  furnished  by  a  collection  of  mathematical  and  physical 
apparatus,  a  kbratory,  with  a  tolerably  complete  chemical  apparatus  and  scries  of 
tests,  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  arts  and  manufiictures  (or  technological  col- 
lection,) a  collection  of  dried  plants,  and  of  engravings  for  the  botanical  course, 
and  a  small  garden  for  the  same  use,  a  collection  of  minerals,  a  collection  of  insects, 
a  oolleetion  in  comporative  anatomy,  a  series  of  engravings  fbr  the  drawing  course, 
and  of  plaster  models,  a  set  of  maps,  and  other  iq)paratus  for  geography,  some  as- 
tronomical instruments,  and  a  libraiy.  The  pupils  are  taken  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  admirable  museum  attached  to  the  university  of  Berlin,  fbr  the  examination 
of  zool(^cal  spedmens  especially. 

Thai  this  school  is  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher  occupations,  and  for  profes- 
■ions  not  ranklnff  among  the  learned,  the  equivalent  of  the  gymnasium  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  simjectB  and  scope  of  its  courses,  and  by  the  age  of  its  pupiki 
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Some  of  CheBO  ooenpatiODB  require  no  higher  ituKroctioD,  othen  that  the  pti^ 
■hall  pasB  to  the  special  schools  introductory  to  them.  So  also,  many  of  the  pnjifls 
of  the  gymnasia  pass  at  once  into  actire  life,  others  enter  the  universty. 

The  class  of  schools  to  which  the  two  last  described  belong,  are  most  fanportint 
m  their  influenoe.  In  many  countries,  an  elementary  ednoati<m  is  the  limit  beyond 
which  those  intending  to  enter  the  lower  snides  of  Uie  oocopations  enumerated  in 
oonnection  with  the  City  IVade  School  of  Berlin,  do  not  pass  •,  and  if  they  are  in- 
clined to  hare  a  better  ednoation,  or  if  intending  to  embraoe  a  higher  oocupation. 
they  desire  to  be  better  instructed,  they  must  aeek  histruction  in  the  classical 
schools.  The  training  of  these  schools  is,  however,  esBentiaUy  different  fronTthaft 
required  by  the  tradesman  and  mechanic,  the  verbal  cbanwter  of  the  instractioft 
IB  not  calculated  to  produce  the  habits  of  mind  in  which  he  should  be  brought  up, 
and  the  knowledge  which  is  made  the  basis  of  mental  tnuning  is  not  that  whtdi 
he  has  chiefly  occasion  to  use.  Besides,  were  the  coarse  ever  so  wefl  adapted  to 
his  object,  the  time  at  which  he  mast  leave  school  only  pemuts  him  to  fblkyw  a 
part  of  it,  and  he  is  exposed  to  the  serious  evils  whidi  m«Pt  flow  from  being,  as  it 
were,  but  half  taught 

In  (act,  however,  he  requires  a  very  different  school,  one  is  which  the  subjects 
of  instruction  are  adapted  to  )»  destinatioD,  while  they  give  hfira  sn  adequate  in- 
tellectual culttre ;  where  the  character  of  the  instmction  will  train  hhn  to  the 
habits  which  must,  in  %  very  considerable  degree,  determine  his  future  usefUncH : 
and  where  the  course  which  he  pursues  will  be  thoronffh,  as  ftr  as  it  goes,  aott 
will  have  reached  before  he  leaves  the  school  the  standard  act  which  it  afans.  Such 
establishments  are  furnished  by  the  real  schools  of  Germany,  and  as  the  wants 
which  gave  rise  to  Ihem  there,  are  strongly  felt  every  where,  this  elass  of  inatitn- 
tions  must  spread  extensively.  In  Germany  they  are.  as  has  been  seen,  no  new 
experiment,  but  have  stood  the  test  of  experience,  ana  vrilh  various  mo^cattooa 
to  adapt  them  to 'differences  of  dronmstances  <^  of  views  in  edueaticn,  they  are 
spreading  in  that  country.  As  they  become  more  diffused,  and  have  employed  a 
greater  number  of  minds  in  their  organization,  their  plans  wiO  no  doubt  be  more 
rally  developed. 

It  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  Germany  that  its ''  gymnaaa."  on  tfie  one 
hand,  and  its  "  real  schools''  on  the  other,  offer  such  excellent  models  of  secondary 
instruction  in  its  two  departments.  The  toleration  which  allows  these  disamilar 
establishments  to  grow  up  side  by  ride,  admitting  that  each,  though  good  for  its 
object,  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  other,  belongs  to  an  enfightened  state  of  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  education,  and  is  worthy  of  the  higheat  conmiendation 
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THS  BOYAL  T&ADM  ACADEMY  IN  BERLIN. 
.  The  Royal  TVade  Academy  {KomffUche  Gewerhe  AcadamU),  formerly  the  Royal 
Trade  Institute  (Tnstitid),  at  Berlin,  was  founded  in  1821,  and  underwent  a  re- 
organization in  1849. 

Its  object,  according  to  the  terms  of  a  etronlar  of  1860,  is  "  to  give  the  student 
an  opportunity  to  qualify  himself  for  the  position  of  a  superintendent  or  owner 
of  a  technological  establishment."  It  stands  at  the  simimit  of  technical  instruc- 
tion. It  may  be  considered,  together  with  the  building  and  mining  academies, 
of  which  a  deseriptioB  is  given  elsewhere,  as  a  polytechnic  schooL 

The  institution  is  in  the  department  of  the  Minister  of  Commeroe,  Industry 
and  Public  Works.  It  is  governed  by  a  Council  of  Studies,  cofnposed  of  a  high 
oflktal  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce,  Industry  and  PubUc  Works,  of  the  director 
of  the  aeademy  as  his  substitute,  of  two  profeasova  of  the  school,  and  of  t^vo 
other  gentlemen  "  as  independent  representatives  of  science  and  industry."  All 
the  interests  of  the  institution,  and  all  changes  in  its  organization,  arc  deliberated 
upon  by  this  Council,  and  the  results  of  its  deliberations  laid  before  the  Ministry. 
The  immediate  management  is'  in  the  hands  of  the  director  already  mentioned. 
He  is  not  a  teacher.  There  are  ten  titular  professors,  and  twelve  other  teachers. 
Most  of  the  former  iill  professorships  in  other  establishments,  as  in  the  Univer- 
sity. The  teaching  corps  forms  a  board,  called  together  at  the  close  of  the  term 
to  a  school  conference  on  the  order  of  classes.  There  is  iedso  in  this  institution 
a  class  of  InstrtMStors  called  PrivoOdocentmf  receiving  fees  from  th^  private  pupils, 
but  no  salary  from  the  government  They  must  have  completed  the  three  years' 
course,  and  have  been  in  practice  as  competent  engineers. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are  as  follows :  1.  The  candidate  must  be  be- 
tween 17  and  97  years  of  9ge,  and  must  bring  a  certificate  of  birth  to  prove  this. 
2.  He  must  present  a  certificate  of  maturity  from  a  provincial  trade  school,  from 
a  first  class  real  school,  or  from  a  gymnasium.  3.  Students  in  the  shipbuilding 
division  must  prove  that  they  have  been  engaged,  for  at  least  one  year,  in  prac- 
tical work  in  the  shipyard  of  a  seaport,  before  they  can  go  on  in  the  special 
studies  of  their  profession.  The  requirement  o^  one  year's  practical  work  was 
originally  made  from  all  candidates,  but  it  was  repealed,  because  a  great  part  of 
what  had  been  acquired  at  the  gymnasium  was  oflen  forgotten  during  the  inter- 
val. In  the  case  of  shipbnilders,  however,  the  year's  experience  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  period  of  instruction  is  three  years,  with  six  half-yearly  terms.  Of  these, 
die  first  three.  Section  A,  are  occupied  with  general  and  purely  theoretical  tech- 
nical studies,  for  all  the  students  in  common.  During  the  last  three.  Section  B, 
special  courses  are  pursued,  and  practical  exercises  are  added.  The  special  de- 
partments are : 

I.    Special  technology,  as  mechanicti. 
n.    Chemistry  and -metallurgy. 
HL    Ship-building. 

The  studies  of  Section  A  are  obligatory  on  all,  bat  those  stodents  of  chemistry 
who  aim  only  at  being  assistants  in  factories.  It  is  thought  that  **  those  having 
this  modest  object  in  view,  can  do  very  well  without  the  mathematics  of  the  third 
term,  and  will  employ  thei»time  more  usefully  in  the  laboratory.  The  director 
may,  therefore,  allow  that  class  of  chemists  to  experiment  in  the  laboratory  after 
having  attended  the  lectures  in  the  first  diooretical  section  for  one  year."    Those 
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intending  to  establish  or  superintend  ehcmical  factories,  must  go  through  the 
M'iiolc  course.  Tho  period  of  study  can  be  prolonged  by  students  of  mechanics, 
who  are  allowed  to  spend  an  additional  year  in  the  workshops  connected  with 
the  institution. 

Tho  academical  year  begins  October  1st,  and  closes  August  15th,  with  a  vaca- 
tion of  ten  days  at  Christmas,  and  one  of  the  same  length  at  Easter. 

In  regard  to  tho  stadics  pursued,  we  extract  from  the  circular  of  August  23, 
1860,  already  cited,  th^  following  paragraph,  which  shows  the  admirable  spirit  in 
which  they  are  planned : 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  course  of  instruction  is  this,  that  the 
students  do  not  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary  to  their  future  career  by  a  scries 
of  lectures,  independent  of  one  another,  as  at  the  University,  but  that  the  lec- 
tures form  a  complete  and  well  organized  course,  intimately  connected  with  each 
other,  and  so  arranged  that  the  student  passes  through  all  the  theoretical  and 
practical  branches  of  science  and  art,  step  by  step  from  the  moment  he  becomes 
a  member  of  the  second  section  to  the  time  when  he  leaves  the  Institute.  This 
is  the  reason  why  teachers  and  students  are  not  permitted  to  select  the  objects 
of  teaching  and  study,  that  the  students  are  obliged  to  pass  through  the  general 
theoretical  section,  and  that  the  professors  must  arrange  their  lectures  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  plan  of  the  Institute.  Free  choice  is,  however,  allowed 
within  certain  specified  limits. 

The  curriculum,  which  has  undergone  many  changes,  is  as  follows : 

A.      IHC  THB  OENEBAL  TECHNOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

a.  Complement  to  general  knowledge  of  figures ;  higher  equations. 

b.  Spherical  trigonometry. 

c.  Differential  and  integral  calculations. 

d.  Analytical  statics  and  mechanics. 

e.  Theory  of  mechanical  eflccts  of  heat. 

f.  Descriptive  geometry,  and  application  of  it  to  perspective  construction  of 

shadows  and  lithotomy. 
a.  Special  inorganic  chemistry. 
n,  Pnysics. 

f .   General  experimental  chemistry. 
k.  General  knowledge  of  constructive  building. 
/.  Knowledge  of  simple  machines. 
m.  Drawing, 
n.  Modeling. 

B.      IN  THB  SPECIAL  TECHNOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

I. — For  meckaniciana : 

a.  Theory  of  solidity  of  buildings,  and  of  parts  of  machinery ;  calculations 

with  regard  to  buildings  put  together;  theory  of  Arone's  counterpoise; 
and  (Futter  mauem)  building  of  sluices. 

b.  Motion  of  water  and  air  in  natural  and  artificial  ducts ;  practical  hydrau- 

lics ;  theory  of  heating  apparatuses ;  fireplaces. 

c.  General  theory  of  machines ;  their  resistance  and  regulation,  particnlarlj 

the  theory  of  hydraulic  motors  and  steam  engines. 

d.  Calculations  with  regard  to  simplo  parts  of  machineiy ;  general  princi-. 

pies  of  their  construction. 

e.  De(i&ils  of  machines ;  power  machines. 
/  Mechanical  technology. 

a.  Chemical  technology. 

A.  Practice  in  plans  of  ports  of  machines,  and  whole  machines* 

t.  Practice  in  plans  of  power  machinery. 

k.  Practice  in  plans  of  machines  and  factory  gfounds. 

/.  Plans  and  drawings  of  such  artistic  forms  as  can  be  executed  in  cast  iron. 

m.  Mathematical  foundation  of  the  most  important  physical  laws. 
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TL-^For  (Aemisls  and  simdten: 

a.  Special  inorganic  chemistry. 
6.  Soecial  organic  chemistiy. 

c.  Mineralogy. 

d.  Geognosy. 

e.  Metallurgic  chemistry. 

f.  Chemical  technology. 

a.  Special  knowledge  of  machines  and  machine  power. 
A.  Practice  in  planning  chemical  works. 
t.  Practical  studies  in  the  laboratoiy. 

m. — For  8hip4ntilder8 : 

a.  (up  to  1)  as  in  11.  1. 

k.  Drawing  of  vessels  and  parts  of  vessels. 

/.  Art  of  snip-baildin^,  general  displacement  and  stability,  first  part ;  hy- 
drostatic calculations. 

m.  Art  of  ship-building,  knowledge  of  stability,  second  part ;  theory  of  sail- 
ing and  steam  vessels,  general  principles  with  regard  to  form  of  vessels ; 
knowledge  of  construction  of  wooden  and  iron  vessels. 

n.  Practice. 

o.  Planning  and  calculating  cost  and  capacity  of  vessels. 

At  the  close  of  every  term  a  review  of  the  studies  pursued  during  the  term  is 
held.  This  review,  which  is  a  kind  of  ejutmination,  and  is  called  "repetition," 
is  obligatory  only  upon  the  stipendiaries,  and  that  class  of  students  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  free  places  in  the  school. 

On  leaving  the  Academy,  the  student  receives  a  certificate,  signed  by  the 
council  of  teachers ;  it  enumerates  all  the  lectures  and  practical  exercises  he  has 
attended ;  reports  his  standing  in  the  repetitions  and  adds  a  critique  on  the  skill 
and  judgment  displayed  by  him  in  the  practical  department. 

There  is  a  fine  collection  of  models,  which  has  recently  been  re-arranged  and 
newly  classified.  They  are  in  bronze,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  and  consist  of  models 
of  ornaments  and  of  the  plastercasts  for  the  drawing  class,  models  for  wood  and 
cotton  manufactures,  and  some  illustrating  descriptive  geometry.  Most  of  them 
were  made  at  the  school.  There  is  a  rich  collection  for  machinery  and  mechan- 
ical technology.  The  libraiy  is  open  to  the  public  at  stated  hours.  The  pupils 
can  use  the  collections  under  certain  restrictions. 

There  is  a  laboratory  for  organic  chemistiy,  with  room  for  50  pupils,  and  one 
for  inorganic  chemistry  with  room  for  20. 

The  reagents  are  arranged  on  tables,  each  large  enough  for  six  pupils,  and 
provided  with  cupboards  and  shelves.  Evaporating  processes  are  carried  on  in 
glazed  and  closed  stoves,  with  gas  burners,  and  hot  sand  baths,  the  whole  well 
closed  and  ventilated. 

The  workshops  connected  with  the  academy  are  more  extensive  than  at  any 
other  technical  establishment,  and  not  only  give  practical  instruction  in  mechan- 
ics and  ship-building,  but  encourage  the  construction  of  new  machines,  and  man- 
ufiKture  models  for  the  drawing-school,  and  for  general  industrial  uses.  There 
are  consequently  always  a  certain  number  of  regular  workmen  employed  in  them. 
The  pnpU  begins  with  the  making  of  a  screw,  and  proceeds  in  regular  order  to 
the  most  difficult  mechanical  operations,  for  which  the  large  machines  and  mon- 
uments made  here  afford  a  good  opportunity. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Academy  was  440  in  1867.  In  1861-62  there 
were  374  pupils^  of  whom  67  were  mechanics,  20  chemists,  and  3'  ship-builders. 
The  fees  are  twenty  thalers  per  half  year ;  forty-five  thalers  for  those  who  work 
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practically  in  the  chemical  laboratorTi  and  the  studentmnst  pay  for  all  brosikages, 
&c.,  caused  by  his  negligence.  For  practical  work  in  the  workshops,  the  fee  is 
one  thaler  per  half  year;  for  work  in  the  photographic  atelier  once  a  week,  two 
thalers  per  half  year.  Masters  of  establishments,  workingmen's  unions,  &c.,  often 
pay  these  fees  for  gifted  young  men  whom  they  send. 

The  institution  has  a  large  number,  150  in  all,  of  free  places.  These  eve— - 
1.  Stipendia.  Every  province  of  Frusaia  can  give  a  stipend  of  200  thalers  to  a 
pupil  who  excels  at  the  Provincial  Trade  School.  2.  Free  placea.  Besides  the 
«tipeadiaries,  each  province  can  send  up  a  pupil  to  whom  the  fees  are  remitted. 
The  same  privilege  is  g^ven  to  the  directors  of  various  sdiolastic  establishments. 
In  exceptional  cases,  the  State  government  does  the  same.  Stipendiaries  and 
those  who  fill  the  finee  places  are  obliged  to  take  all  the  courses  in  their  depart- 
ment, and  to  attend  the  repetitions.  If  they  do  not  soooeed  well  in  Che  repeti- 
tions, they  vte  liable  to  lose  their  subsidies. 

The  professors  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  thalers  annually  for  every 
hour  spent  weekly.  Most  of  them  eke  out  their  incomes  by  teaching  in  other 
establishments,  as  the  resulting  salaries  Are  only  from  1,200  to  1,600  thalers  a 


year.    The  whole  annual  expenses  of  the  schoo! 

Salaries  of  director  and  Macben, 

Collections,     -  -  .  .  - 

Three  chemical  laboratories, 

Machine  shops,  superintendent's  salary. 

Machine  shops,  materials, 

liibraiy,  -  -  -  -  • 

SUpemtia,  aid,  excursions,  Sic,    - 

Heating,  lights,  maintaining  of  repairs, 

Admimstration,  servants. 

Total,      - 


are  as  follows : 


S2,000  thalers. 
1,500 
8,000 
7,000 
9,000 
1,500 
7,000 
4,000 
2,000 


tt 
tt 

t€ 

a 
tl 


'    60,000  thakn. 


IVDCSTRIAL  DBAWIKO  SCHOOL. 

The  Industrial  Drawing  School  {Muster  Zeichnen  Schule),  trains  designers  of 
patterns  f5r  printing  silk,  woollen  and  cotton  tissues,  and  paper  hangings,  together 
with  all  the  theoretical  and  practical  branches  of  weaving.  It  has  its  own  director. 
The  candidate  must  be  fbufteen,  and  be  acquainted  with  rudimentary  drawing. 

The  course,  covering  two  years,  is  as  follows  r  First  year,— Drawatg  frmn 
models  in  relief,  84  hours  a  week ;  applied  physics  and  chemistry,  4  hours ;  in- 
dustrial drawing,  4  hours.  Second  year, — Composition  and  execution  of  designs 
for  prints  and  figured  tissues,  36  hours ;  preparing  looms  for  quiltings,  velveta, 
and  practice  in  weaving,  16  hours ;  decomposition  of  tissues,  and  preparing  the 
cards  for  weaving  them. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  drawing  patterns  for  psper  hangings,  for  oil  doths^ 
silk,  cotton,  woollen,  or  linen  prints,  flgared  stufls  and  ribbons,  upholstery,  fabrics, 
esrpets,  embroidery,  and  lace.  The  course  of  industrial  drawing  oommenccs 
with  the  copying  of  flowers  fh>m  nature ;  then  fVom  select  drawings,  and  no  pains 
are  spared  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  the  composition  of  new  patterns.  Drawing, 
is,  in  all  cases,  commenced  finom  models  or  from  nature,  not  from  prints. 

During  the  vacation  of  each  year  there  is  an  exhibition  of  the  pupil's  draw- 
ings.   Part  of  the  drawings  executed  by  the  pupils  remain  in  the  establishment. 

Certificates  are  given  stating  the  extent  of  the  instruction  of  each  pnpiL 

The  school  fee  is  12  thalers  per  half-year. 
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BOTAIi  ACAPXMT  OF  ARCHITBCTURB  AT  BBELIM. 

The  AcMdamj  of  Arehitectnre  at  Berlin  (Bim  Ahademie),  has  for  its  aim  to 
tnin  public  and  priTate  architoets,  and  ciyil  and  asuistant  engineers.  Tho  teacin 
mg  staff  of  the  inatitntion  nuabcn  twent]r-nine,  fiye  being  titnlar  and  six  as- 


The  cooise  of  instmctioii  pnrsoed  at  the  Academy  is  dirided  into  two  sections, 
the  first  dcsigBed  for  assistant  snpervisiag  architects  (Bau/iikrer),  the  second  for 
architects  proper  and  engineers  in  the  Grovemment  service. 

For  admission  to  the  first  section,  the  candidate  is  required  to  bring  a  certificate 
of  having  been  in  the  highest  class  of  a  gymnasium,  or  of  having  finished  the 
course  of  a  real  school  of  the  highest  class ;  he  must  also  prove,  by  certificate, 
that  he  has  been  practically  employed  for  at  least  one  year  by  an  examined  ardii- 
tect,  and  must  produce  several  drawings  executed  under  his  supervision.  A 
knowledge  of  leveling  and  measuring  is  also  required.  After  passing  this  exam- 
ination, he  is  matriculated,  and  is  entitled  to  admission  to  all  the  lectures  dcliv- 
eied  in  connection  with  the  course,  at  the  schools,  the  University,  or  the  poly- 
technic, and  to  the  various  collections  and  the  exhibitions  at  the  Academy  of 
Arts. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  and  the  following  are  attended 
by  those  desirous  of  obtaining  the  title  of  Baufukrer,  There  are  two  semesters 
in  each  year. 

/Vnf  Semaitr,  Solid,  analytical,  and  de^ptive  geometry,  wilii  the  applicar 
tkm  of  the  latter  to  constructions;  spherical  trigonometry;  analysis,  induding 
difierontial  calculus  and  conic  sections.  Physics,  particnlariy  as  applied  to  light, 
heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism;  Chemistry,  the  elements  and  compounds,  par- 
ticularly those  having  relation  to  building  materials.  Architecture,  construction, 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  form  and  practical  usefulness,  ancient  architecture,  its 
dbaraeter  and  applicability  to  modem  needs.    Outline  and  ornament  drawing. 

Steomd  S^fiutter,  Integral  calculus  and  its  applications.  Scientific  and  prao- 
tieal  study  of  peispective  and  shadowsL  Mineralogy  and  geognosy.  Systematic 
study  of  building  materials  and  their  cost  Architecture ;  constructions ;  ancient 
•rdutectufe.  Drawing ;  architectural  and  ornamental,  with  landscapes  in  pencil 
or  sepia. 

Third  Semetier,  Dynamics ;  on  statics  of  solid  bodies  and  strength  of  mate- 
rials. Machinery  and  mechanical  action,  such  machines  as  are  used  in  architeo* 
tufe  being  specially  considered.  Architecture ;  ancient,  agricultural,  with  various 
Industrial  agricultural  establishments;  hydraulic  architecture  and  bridge  eon« 
stmction.  Drawing;  projecting  and  dxaughting  of  buildings;  elaborate  di8W« 
ings  from  ancient  architecture. 

Famlh  SemuUr.  Dynamics  as  ap|died  to  architecture ;  mechanics,  hydrosta- 
tics, aerostatics,  and  pneumatics.  Surveying  and  leveling,  with  practical  exercises. 
Building  materials ;  their  cost,  source,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  them ;  their 
artificial  manufacture.  Architecture,  hydraulic,  bridges  and  roads ;  mills.  Pro- 
jecting and  draughting  of  buildings  Estimates ;  superintendence ;  laws  of  the 
country  regarding  buildings  and  their  construction. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  certain  architectural  designs  to  be  drawn  up  and 
handed  in  at  stated  periods.  These  are  the  following :  Four  krchitcctural  draw- 
ings; one  illustrating  the  laws  of  projection ;  one  of  perspective;  four  studies  in 
andcnt  architecture ;  four  elaborate  drawings  of  ornament ;  two  of  engines  and 
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their  parts ;  two  projects  of  simple  bnildiugs ;  two  of  agricultural  cstabliAlimcnts. 
After  the  examination,  the  title  of  Baufultrer  is  conferred;  the  candidate  chooses 
the  district  where  he  will  practice  his  art,  reports  there  and  is  sworn  in.  Ho  is 
obliged  to  send  in  an  annual  report  of  his  occupations,  and  must  be  ready  to 
respond  to  any  call  from  goTcmment  if  he  should  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the 
examination  as  goTemment  architect.  If  he  intends  to  enter  the  government 
service  as  architect  or  engineer,  he  returns  to  the  school  after  two  years  of  pro- 
fessional labor.  The  lectures  now  pursued  are  di£^rent  for  architects  and  engi- 
neers. 

For  Akchitects.  First  Semester, — ^Ancient  architecture.  Italian  architecture 
during  its  highest  development.  Projecting  and  drawing  of  architectural  subjects, 
especially  of  the  first  class  and  public  buildings.    Ornament. 

Seoond  Semester, — Technology.  Principles  of  construction  as  applied  to  ex- 
tensive buildings  and  cases  presenting  special  difficulty.  Internal  arrangement 
and  exterior  style  of  dwellings  and  edifices  of  art.  Public  buildings,  their  pro- 
jection.   Drawing  and  projecting.   Gothic  ornament,  with  drawings  and  lectures. 

Fob  Enoinbebs. — First  Semester.  Computation  of  probabilities  applied  to 
the  theory  of  the  reliability  of  observations  and  experiments.  Mechanics,  and 
engine  construction.  Sketching  and  computations  regarding  construction  and 
power  of  engines.  Hydraulic  architecture.  Railroads  and  all  matters  connected 
with  them. 

Second  Semester,  Analytical  dynamics,  and  all  its  applications  in  architecture 
and  engineering.  Geodesy,  with  pi|bctical  exercises.  Draughts  of  engines.  Pro- 
jection, draughting,  and  computation  of  cost  of  hydraulic  works.  Railroads ; 
constructbn  of  stations,  depots,  and  "  running  stock."  Architectural  technology. 
Telegraphy. 

Modeling,  foreign  languages,  &c.,  are  taught,  but  fi>rm  no  part  of  the  exam- 
inations for  government  situations.  The  examinations  are  open  also  to  persons 
who  have  not  pursued  the  course  at  the  school.  Candidates  for  the  title  of  pri- 
vate architect  must  be  a  master  in  one  of  the  three  trades  of  mason,  carpenter,  or 
8toneK:ntter.  Assistant  engineers  are  not  examined,  their  attendance  in  the  past 
is  examined  and  they  are  then  sworn  in.  There  are  no  prizes,  but  the  one  suc- 
cessful in  an  annual  and  optional  competition,  receives  a  donation  of  about  2,000 
francs  for  traveling  abroad. 

The  fees  are  as  follows : — One  at  matriculation,  of  10  thalers,  and  lecture  fees 
of  about  18  thalers,  annually.  The  titular  professors  receive  2  thalers  for  the 
hour's  lesson,  the  others,  1§  thalers,  and  the  assistants,  1.  The  school  fees 
amount  (1865),  to  11,500  thalers;  the  expenses  were  25,975  thalers.  Half  of 
the  excess  was  furnished  by  the  Government,  the  other  half  came  from  various 
sources. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  472  pupils ;  314  being  entered  for  the  service  of 
the  State,  34  as  private  architects,  55  as  foreigners,  and  69  as  free  auditors. 

BUILDING  SCHOOL  AT  BERLIN. 

The  Building  School,  (Bavgewerhe  Schide,)  at  Berlin,  gives  theoretical  instruc- 
tion to  all  classes  pf  building  artisans,  as  carpenters,  masons,  roofers,  potters,  &c 

The  course  includes  German,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  elements 
of  force  and  heat,  lessons  in  proportions,  construction  of  buildings,  fundamental 
doctrine  of  projection,  agricultural  buildings,  architectural  and  free-hand  drawing, 
and  modeling  in  clay.  Fourteen  thalers  are  paid  for  the  whole  course;  for  tha 
winter  course  alone,  five. 
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SUPERIOR  WXAYINO  SCHOOL  AT  SLBSRFBLD. 

The  Superior  Weaying  School  at  Elberfeld,  a  town  9wing  its  rapid  growth 
principally  to  this  branch  of  industry,  has  for  its  object  to  impart  theoretical  and 
practical  instnictioa  in  the  various  departments  of  the  art,  and  also  includes  a 
department  of  general  technical  drawing.    It  is  open  to  pupils  of  all  countries. 

The  course  is  divided  into  three  divisions,  and  the  pupil  can  attend  them  all  if 
he  pleases.  These  are — (I)  weaving;  (2)  pattern  drawing;  (3)  the  chemical 
processes  of  weaving  and  dyeing. 

Division  I,  The  first  division  teaches  the  whole  art  of  weaving,  theoretical 
and  practical,  the  instruction  being  carried  so  far  that  the  pupil  can  undertake 
the  independent  management  of  a  manafactory  or  of  an  establishment  trading  in 
these  fabrics.  It  occupies  36  hours  a  week  for  a  year  and  a  half,  the  course 
commencing  twice  a  year,  and  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  analytical  lasting 
twelve  months,  and  the  composition  course  lasting  six.  By  analysis  (deoomposi' 
tkm)  is  understood  the  elements  of  weaving,  a  knowledge  of  the  machines  and 
materials  used ;  analysis  of  the  modes  of  making  patterns  in  plain  fabrics,  practi- 
cal exercises  in  the  various  operations  of  weaving,  the  elements  of  Jacquard 
weaving,  analysis  of  and  mode  of  setting  patterns  for  these  fabrics,  practical  ex- 
ercises with  the  Jacquard  looms^  free-hand  drawing,  painting  and  modeling  from 
nature.  The  second  part,  for  composition,  can  be  entered  upon  only  by  those 
who  possess  the  knowledge  imparted  in  the  preceding.  It  comprises  further  in- 
struction in  materials,  their  prices,  and  in  all  processes  connected  with  the  weav- 
ing of  linen,  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk ;  the  choice  and  calculation  of  the  quantity 
of  yam  to  be  used  for  various  materials  with  reference  to  the  changes  caused  by 
dyeing,  and  the  loss  sustained  in  weaving ;  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  all 
kinds  of  textile  fabrics  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated,  and  of  all  the 
technical  and  artistic  processes  connected  with  their  production ;  calculation  of 
the  spedai  items,  and  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  fabrics ;  and  practical  exercises  in 
all  the  details  of  the  preparation  of  weaving  with  all  the  difierent  kinds  of  looms, 
and  in  the  composition  of  designs,  patterns,  &c. 

The  pupils  of  this  division  may  attend  the  lectures  on  chemistry  and  physics 
in  the  chemical  department  without  adding  to  their  term-fees.  The  practical 
exercises  in  the  workshops  are  held  from  8  to  12  A.  M.,  and  from  2  to  7  P.  M. 
The  fee  for  the  entiro  division  is  120  thalers,  the  second  part  alone  costing  90. 

Division  II.  The  second  division  teaches  the  art  of  drawing  and  inventing 
designs  and  patterns  for  all  woven  and  printed  goods,  and  pattern-card  makers 
who  are  able  to  arrange  every  pattern  correctly  on  the  cards.  There  is  also  in- 
•tmction  in  general  technical  drawing.  The  method  adopted  is  that  of  Dupuis, 
in  which  the  pupil  begins  with  drawing  from  nature  or  from  the  model  in  relief. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  sections,  beginning  twice  a  year,  and  occupies 
twenty-four  hours  a  week.  Lessons  are  given  in  free-hand  drawing,  and  paint- 
ing, first  firom  models,  afterwards  from  natural  objects,  such  as  plants,  flowers, 
vases,  &c. ;  knowledge  of  the  colors  used  in  manufactures,  and  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying them;  composition  of  patterns,  and  knowledge  of  and  practical  exercise 
in  pattern-making  from  textile  fabrics,  drawing,  &c.  The  annual  fee  is  30  tha* 
Icrs.  Thero  is  a  special  morning  and  evening  class  for  scholars  who  cannot  at- 
tend the  regular  course,  held  eight  hours  a  week,  at  two-thirds  of  a  thaler  the  month. 

Division  III,  y  The  third  division  imparts  thorough  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  in  technical  chemistry  to  dyers,  printers,  manufacturers  of  colors  and 
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• 
chemicals,  &c.,  and  also  to  those  who  wish  to  qaalifj  themselyes  to  become  tech- 
nical teachers  There  are  two  oosnes,  the  first  being  for  pmetical  chemists  in 
general,  the  second  Ibr^djrefs,  ponters,  Ueachers,  color  mannfactnrera,  and  man- 
ufacturers of  chemicals  specially.  Each  lasts  a  year,  with  a  summer  and  winter 
eoorse,  and  no  one  can  enter  the  second  without  being  prepared  in  the  first. 
The  instruction  given  in  the  first  coarse  is  as  follows : 

I.  Imrgtmk  ckemi$by.  A  full  course.  Connexion  between  chemistty  and  the 
other  branches  of  natural  science.  The  oljects  to  be  accomplished  by  chemistry ; 
its  progressive  development.  Stoichiometry.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  the 
use  of  a  large  collection  of  specimens,  and  by  constant  experiments ;  4  hours 
weekly.  2.  Knawltdge  of  chemical  stibttancett  (Droguen),  Inoiganic  ^diomicala. 
Particular  inorganic  substances  (as  sulphurous  acid,  soda,  chlorine^  &c.,)  of  es- 
pecial importance  to  technical  chemists  are  selected  and  thoroughly  discussed. 
Visits  to  manufactories,  examination  of  the  chemicals  belonging  to  the  schocd 
and  practical  exercises  further  complete  the  lessons.  3*.  Anaijfsis.  Qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis,  extended  to  all  substances  important  to  technical 
chemists,  the  course  of  qualitative  analysis  being  general,  that  of  quantitative 
adapted  to  the  future  calling  of  each  pupil.  Particular  attoitioa  given  to  trito* 
ration  (trkureM),  2  hours.    4.  Phjfna  applied  to  industiy,  2  hours. 

In  the  second  course  are  taught :  1.  Dyes  aiicfcoioriw— Special  lectures  on  color* 
iBgstufis,  with  practical  exercises.  The  collection  is  studied  9  hours.  2.  Ami^tm 
-—General  analysis  continued ;  special  analysis  of  dye  stufib,  2  hours.  3.  Pkytkt 
continued,  2  hours.  4.  Theory  of  dyeui^.^Chemical  and  physical  consideration 
of  raw  materials  (cotton,  linen,  wool,  and  silks) ;  analysis  of  simi^  mixed 
stu& ;  prquuration  of  the  yams  for  dyeing  (bleaching  of  cotton  and  Unen  yam, 
removing  the  grcasiness  of  woollen  textures,  scouring  silk) ;  inflnenoe  of  the  re- 
actionary agents  (air,  light,  heat) ;  relation  of  vegetable  and  animal  fibres  to 
dyeing  stu& ;  substantive  colors ;  abjective  colors ;  theory  of  tanning ;  tanning 
stuffs ;  choice  of  dressing  for  printed  goods ;  its  influence  on  the  shades  Of  oolor^ 
&c  Glazing  (chemical  and  mechanical  arrangements).  All  the  lectures  are 
elucidated  by  experiments,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  objects  held  in  view, 
is  that  the  pupils  have  practice  in  dyeing  and  coloring  all  kinds  of  yams  and  tex- 
tures, 6  hours.    ^.  Anal^M  <jf  oolored  stuffi,  2  hours. 

Only  dyers,  printers,  &c.,  need  to  go  through  both  courses.  For  other  techni. 
cal  pursuits,  the  first  is  enough.  The-  foe  for  the  lectures  is  20  thalers  per  half- 
year ;  for  participation  in  the  laboratory  practice,  40  thalers  additionaL  There 
is  no  extra  chaige  for  gas  or  other  materials. 

Each  pupil  in  the  school  keeps  a  book  in  which  are  collected  the  patterns  of  the 
different  kinds  o(- tissues  which  he  has  to  analyze  and  decompose,  calculating 
their  elements,  and  reproducing  the  perforations  of  the  cards  by  sketches.  He 
prepares  a  pattern,  arranges  cards,  and  then  makes  ready  the  loom,  and  sets  to 
work.    The  school  provides  materials,  but  little  work,  however,  is  done. 

There  are  78  pupils ;  45  in  the  first  division,  25  in  the  second,  and  8  in  the  third. 
The  building  was  built  by  the  town,  the  looms  and  other  furniture  provided  by 
the  State.  It  possesses  42  looms,  and  a  large  collection  of  every  kind  of  machin- 
ery and  other  implements  connected  with  weaving ;  of  specimens  of  ancient  and 
modem  tissues,  home  and  foreign ;  drawings,  engravings,  models,  oompositions, 
&c.,  for  the  use  of  the  scholars.  There  are  well  arranged  laboratories,  with  room 
for  twenty  or  thirty  pupils,  for  special  technical  analysis. 

The  annual  expenditure  is  about  10,000  thalers,  and  the  exefss  of  the  expendi- 
tures over  the  receipts  is  paid  half  by  the  town  and  half  by  the  government. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  AGRICULTfTRB  AND  RCRAL  ECONOM7. 

To  11  PraamttQ  cKtizen  is  doe  the  credit  of  haying  estaUiriied  the  first  scientiflc 
agriculturel  school  in  Praasia.  TIhs  waa  the  inalitiitioo  at  Moglin,  founded  In 
]806  bj  the  celebrated  Thaer.*  The  first  step  taken  In  this  matter  by  the 
Prussian  government  was  in  1819,  when  the  school  of  MogUn  was  made  a  royal 
institution. 

The  agrtcuttaral  schools  of  Prussia  are  diyided  into  primary,  intermediate, 
and  superior.  In  the  superior  schools  the  course  is  Tery  full  and  indudee  many 
high  theoretical  studies;  in  the  intermediate  class  ^e  pupils  are  prepared  for 
the  higher,  and  receive  an  exclusively  practical  Instraction,  except  during  the 
winter;  in  the  inferior  ^lass  the  pupils  take  liie  place  of  hired  servants,  pay 
little  or  nothing,  or  are  paid  for  their  services.  They  are  oocupied  in  manual 
labor  or  in  tending  horses  and  cattle. 

There  are  thirty-two  of  these  sdiools  in  Prosria.  Five  are  superior:  If oglin, 
Shtona,  Proskaxi,  Regenwidde,.  and  Foppelsdoif.  The  whole  number  of  pro- 
fessors in  these  is  thirty-three.  Eldena  is  the  best  attended.  Two  are  in  coft- 
nection  with  universities:  Eldena  with  Oreifrwaid,  and  Poppelsdorf  with  Bonn. 

There  are  two  intermediate  schools  and  twelve  «f  the  inferior  class. 

Thfire  are  thirteen  special  schools  connected  with  agriculture,  of  which  we 
will  mention  the  following:  two  of  meadow  culture,  one  for  sfa^lierds,  eight 
ibr  the  raising,  dressing,  and  working  of  flax:,  and  one,  at  Potsdam,  of  garden* 
ing.  At  Berlin  Uiere  is  a  veterinary  scbot^  l%e  two  of  meadow  culture  are 
at  Eramenz,  in  Pomerania,  and  at  Janowits,  near  Heyerswerda.  There  Is  a 
forestry  school  at  Neustadt  Ebeiswakl. 

Instruction  in  pomology,  or  the  cultivation  dt  ftui^trees,  is  given  in  the 
aonnal  and  primary  schools  to  an  immense  number  of  children. 

As  an  accessory  to  tlie  system  of  agricultural  education,  may  be  noticed  the 
large  collection  of  &nning  tools  and  specimens  of  forest,  &rm  and  industrial 
productions  at  Beriin  and  Breslao. 

AU  of  these  estaUisfaments  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture. 


at  the  Univenity  of  Gttttiii(oii,  and  took  a  dofreo  is  that  jwoftMion,  and  was  very  aoccflitful  ia 
iti  practiee.  During  hu  leisure,  he  occopied  himself  with  caltiTating  flowers,  and  in  this  way 
gafOaafBg  and  agrieoltaral  pursuits  became  a  passion  with  him,  and  he  withdrew  from  the  pro- 
Ihstion.    He  died  Oelober  Mth,  1898.    HepiiMUiedthefonowIng  booksonagrieidlure: 

nw.  SqgMsh  Agriooltara,  with  a  vlaw  to  the  hupwfemant^of  niiiniM 

17W.  Annals  of  Lower  Saxoo  Afrienhoia. 

1800.  Cattle-Bieeding— Additions  to  BeigeD*s  woik. 

1803.  Afrieultural  Implements. 

18M.  BelTs  A^eulfciiral  Essays,  transktea,  wHh  rhBpndieal  additiooi. 

1805b  Anaab  of  Afriealtoie. 

1810.  Priaciples  of  Rational  Agrleultim. 

1811.  Annals  of  Agricuhnio  at  MligliB  from  1817  to  1833. 
1811.  On  Fine-wooted  Sheep. 

1813.  Attempt  to  aseertvio  the  N<t  Prodnce  of  Vsniis. 

J8IS.  Geaetal  Byelam  of  Afrieultaral  Kioirt9(|ff»- 

1815b  My  Farminf,  (aft  HIiglin.) 

1815.  Circular  to  obtain  the  Net  Prodoee,  u-a  Basis  for  Comet  Taxation  nf  the  Land 

1815.  Wool  and  Sheep-breeding. 
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BOTAL  AGBICULTUBAL    SCHOOL  AT  ANNABEBO. 

The  Royal  Agricaltural  School  at  Annaberg,  which  we  select  as  an  example 
of  the  intermediate  class,  has  for  its  object  to  train  peasant  farmers  and  bailiffs. 
It  admits  none  but  sons  of  small  formers,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  pro- 
vided with  a  certificate  of  baptism,  of  having  attended  school,  of  good  mental 
capacity  and  conduct,  and  of  tlie  place  to  which  they  belong. 

The  course  of  instruction  lasts  one  year,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  quit 
before  the  close,  or  remain  beyond  the  time.  The  plan  is  to  make  the  pupils 
acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of  a  well-organized  farming  business,  and 
more  particularly  to  explain  the  necessary  connection  of  its  several  branches 
and  the  reasons  why  every  thing  is  done. 

The  theoretical  instruction  is,  in  summer,  confined  to  explanations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  farm  work  performed.  In  winter,  several  hours  daily  are  devoted 
to  drawing  up  simple  reports,  agreements,  receipts,  Ac.,  the  leading  principles 
of  natural  science,  of  special  sciences  applied  to  agriculture,  and  veterinary 
medicine.  Popular  hand-books  are  used  as  text-books^  and  the  rich  collections 
and  apparatus  of  the  Academy  of  Foppelsdorf. 

The  practical  instruction  is  pursued  according  to  a  fixed  plan  for  gradually 
perfecting  the  pupils  in  all  the  varied  work  of  a  farm.  They  alternate  therefore 
in  feeding  and  tending  catUe,  in  using  manures,  in  cultivating  and  gathering 
crops,  and  the  processes  following  the  harvest,  in  draining,  and  in  meadow  work. 

The  sdiool  farm  is  the  royal  domain  of  Annaberg,  and  is  conducted  on  the 
plan  of  securing  a  high  and  permanent  profit.  It  includes  a  large  orchard,  nurs- 
ery, and  vegetable  garden,  besides  meadows,  and  waste  lands  which  are  being 
l^radually  redeemed.  The  character  of  its  soil  is  very  varied,  affording  oppor- 
tunities for  many  different  kinds  of  culture. 

The  number  of  scholars  is  temporarily  fixed  at  six,  and  board  at  $69  a  year. 

AGBICULTUBAL  SOHOOL  AT  MOGLIK. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Moglin  was  founded  by  Thaer  in  180«, 
and  kept  in  existence  through  those  troubled  times  only  by  the  great  talents  of 
the  founder.  In  1819,  the  Prussian  government^  following  the  example  of 
Wfirtemberg,  constituted  it  a  royal  institute  and  assimilated  its  professors  to 
those  of  a  gymnasium,  both  as  to  rank  and  salary,  with  the  condition  that  cer- 
tain pupils,  sent  from  Berlin,  should  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 

It  is  a  boarding-school,  and  is  governed  by  a  director.  The  course  lasts  four 
years,  beginning  October  1st  and  closing  on  the  1st  of  August  The  instruction 
includes  lessons  in  mathematics  and  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  as  applied 
to  agriculture,  rural  economy,  veterinary  art,  and  forestry.  It  gives  more  spe- 
cial instruction  in  farm  accounts,  raising  fine  wool,  meadow  irrigation,  and 
potato  cultivation  on  a  large  scale.  The  price  of  board  and  instruction  is,  for 
tjie  whole  course,  $240.    Pupils  are  admitted  temporarily  at  $7,00  per  week. 

The  domain,  which  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Thaer  femily,  consists  of  1,050 
acres  of  poor,  sandy  land,  50  of  natural  meadows,  and  a  wide  extent  of  pine 
forest  Tliere  is  a  vast  stock  of  sheep,  cows  and  bulls,  horses  and  swine.  In 
all,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  M.  Royer  in  1844^  there  were  1,850  animals, 
among  which  were  1,600  sheep,  60  cows  and  oxen,  and  12  horses,  with  21  farm 
laborers.  The  principal  industry  was  distilling  potato  spirit  and  raising  wool 
It  admits  20  pupils;  511  have  been  through  the  four  years*  course. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  ACADEMY  AT  POPPEL8DORF. 

The  object  of  this  academy  is :  1.  To  afford  an  opportunity  to  young  farmers 
who  haye  a  certain  amount  of  preliminary,  scientific,  and  general  knowledge, 
and  who  are  skilled  in  handling  the  implements  of  their  calling,  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  sciences  specially  applicable  to  agriculture,  as  also 
the  auxiliary  sciences,  in  as  lar  as  is  required  for  the  rational  farming  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  landed  estate  in  the  present  day ;  and,  2.  To  offer  to  students 
of  jarispmdence  and  of  political  science,  as  well  as  to  all  others  whose  future 
vocation  may  render  some  acquaintance  with  the  rational  mode  of  conducting 
an  agricultural  business  useful  (though  they  may  not  intend  to  become  practical 
fiirmers,)  the  means  of  learning  to  know  the  theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical 
principles  of  such  a  businoB?,  and  to  acquire  a  distinct  notion  of  its  organisation 
and  the  mode  of  conducting  it. 

The  aim  of  the  academy  is  thus  not  only  to  educate  men  to  be  thoroughly 
capable  of  conducting  the  business  of  larger  or  smaller  estates,  whether  as  pro- 
prietors, farmers,  or  land-stewards,  but  also  to  enable  future  officials  in  the 
administrative  departments  of  government,  who  may  require  more  than  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  rural  economy,  to  obtain  this. 

The  studies  in  the  academy  are  distributed  as  follows : 

L    BRA5CHSS  OF  STUDY  OOKNBCrED  WITH  FARUIKa. 

A.  AOBICULTURK — 1.  Knowledge  of  the  aoU: 

Upper  stratum  of  the  earth.  Atmospheric  action  of  constituents  of  the  earth. 
The  influence  of  mountain  formations  on  the  composition  and  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Physical  properties  of  the  soil.  Tlie  classification  of  soils.  The  distri- 
bution of  soils.    Sub -soil  and  surface  soil 

2.  Study  of  manures : 

Principles  governing  the  nourishment  of  plants.  The  difference  between 
wild  and  cultivated  plants.  Stable  manure.  Combination  of  the  different 
animal  manures,  with  stable  litter.  Treatment  of  manure  in  the  stable,  the 
yard,  and  the  field.  liquid  manure,  litter,  nightsoil,  other  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  manures.  Economic  importance  and  use  of  the  same.  Different 
processes  for  preparing  manures  for  sale,  and  different  methods  of  applying 
them. 

3.  Olearingf  divining,  and  working  the  land. 

The  most  important  process  of  tillage ;  different  modes  of  culture  required 
lor  woods,  heaths,  moors,  and  sandy  places. 

Evils  of  dampness.  Different  methods  of  draining,  more  particularly  by 
underground  drains.  Draining  combined  with  practical  demonstrations ;  cost 
and  results. 

Various  objects  and  various  methods  of  tillage,  deep  soil  culture,  fallows. 
Different  methods  of  cropping,  change  of  crops.  Rules  to  be  followed  in  sow- 
ing, reaping,  and  storing  produce. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  agricultural  implements  and  machines. 

The  importance  of  agricultural  implements  and  machines.  Materials  used  in 
their  construction. 

Implements  for  working  the  ground;  hand  tools;  horse  machines;  the 
plougli.  The  importance  and  history  of  the  plough ;  what  is  expected  from  it. 
Tlie  work  of  the  plough.  Theory  of  the  plough.  Its  different  pnrts.  Ciaflsifi- 
cation  of  plougha  Judgment  of  the  different  kinds  of  ploughs  with  reference 
to  the  uses  they  are  to  be  put  to.  The  extirpator,  the  scarifier,  horse  chopper, 
drag,  roller. 

Sowing  machine  system ;  machines  for  broadcast,  drill  and  dibble  sowing. 
Criticism  of  the  methods  most  in  use.  Machines  for  spreading  manure.  Ma- 
chines for  pulverizing  manure.    Machines  for  liquid  manure. 
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Various  reaping  machines,  machines  for  mowing  com,  grass  mowing  ma- 
chine, horse  rakes,  haymakhig  machines,  potatoKliggiBg  machmee. 

System  of  threshing  by  machinery;  hand  winch,  and  steam  threshing  ma- 
chines. 

Criticism  of  the  most  important 

ICachines  for  cleaning  grain  (deansmg  moA  sortiB^  madiijies.) 

Groat,  flour,  and  crushing  mills,  and  oil-cake  crusbera. 

Cliopping  machines  and  root-cutters. 

Other  machines  and  implements,  pumps  and  hydrauKc  engines.  ICacliines 
for  making  dramage  pipes.  WinchwooJr.  Implements  of  transport,  (carts, 
-wagons,  sledges.) 

6.  The  (MlUvation  of  grdSn  and  fodder : 

The  special  culture  required  for  each  plant ;  requirements  as  to  climate  and 
aoiL 

Succession  of  crops;  preparatkin  and  manuring  of  fields;  ammgement;  care 
during  Togetadon,  harvesting,  storing,  and  transport 

6.  Tfie  cuUivation  of  nuUeridk  for  manufacture: 
The  special  culture  of  each  plant  as  in  No.  6. 

The  lectures  on  the  cultivation  of  special  plants  will  be  elucidated  by  prac- 
tical demonstrations  on  the  fiums  of  Poppetodorf  and  Annabeig. 

7.  The  cMvatiion  of  gram  lande: 

Examination  of  the  different  modes  of  culture,  distribution  of  meadow  land. 

The  forming  of  meadows  by  sowing. 

The  treatment  of  meadows  which  can  not  be  irrigated,  deering,  leveling, 
manuring,  breaking  up  or  draining;  forming  of  waler  meadows,  advantages  of 
irrigation,  implements  used  in  the  cultivation  of  meadows,  trenching ;  other 
operations  connected  with  the  artificial  trea^ent  of  meadows,  flooding,  aque- 
ducts, special  methods  of  irri^tion,  overflooding,  the  Peterson  system,  making 
valuations,  the  care  and  keepmg  up  of  artificial  meadows. 

8.  Uie  cultivation  of  vines  and  vegetMes : 

(a)  The  cultivation  of  grape-vines ;  on  thd  nature  of  the  grape.  The  places  in 
which  it  is  indigenous;  the  climatie  requirements;  the  propagation  and  im- 
provement of  vines;  making  and  woriring  vineyards;  diffin«nt  methods  of  pro- 
duction; treatment  and  cultivation;  quantity  and  quality  produced;  the 
"diseases  of  grape-vines. 

(&)  Tlie  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  wliere  there  are  aooeesible 
markets.  The  laying  out  of  the  vegetable  garden.  The  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables on  sound  principles,  with  specml  reference  to  the  kinds  of  vegetables 
fiuited  for  country  populations,  and  for  sale  in  large  qoantitiea. 

9.  The  cultivation  of  fruit  trees: 

Principal  facts  in  the  history  of  fixiit  culture.  Knowledge  of  firuit  cultara, 
with  demonstrations.  The  choice  of  the  best  and  most  nsefol  varieties.  Their 
requirements  as  to  climate,  situation,  and  soil.  The  raising  of  fhilt  trees,  with 
demonstrations.  The  laying  out  and  management  of  nurseriee  for  fi\tit  tree& 
The  planting,  division,  and  management  of  the  improving  orehards.  Improve- 
ment  of  the  qualiiy  of  fruit  trees.  The  theoiy  and  modes  d  proceeding  as  to 
different  methods  of  grafting,  with  practice.  Rearing,  cutting,  and  shaping  the 
grafted  tree.  Fruit  tree  plantations,  mode  of  plmrting  and  tending  them.  Tlie 
diseases  of  fhiit  trees.  The  use  and  storing  of  different  fruits.  The  profits 
derived  from  fruit  culture. 

B.  Cattle-breediko. — ^1.  The  general  rearing  of  animah: 
Relations  of  cattle-breeding  to  agriculture.  Importance  of  this  at  &e  presei^t 
time.  The  fundamental  principles  of  cattle-breeding,  Jbc.  The  art  of  breeding ; 
the  origin  of  races ;  artificial  and  natural  races.  Technical  expressions ;  brew- 
ing; descent;  influence  of  both  sexes  on  the  breed.  Influence  of  parentage; 
individual  influence,  cross  breeds,  thorough  br&eds.  The  sdiool  of  Buffon. 
Breeding  in  and  in.  Different  methods  of  crossing.  Darwin  '*0n  the  Origin  of 
Species."  Instruction  as  to  feeding.  Different  kinds  of  food  and  tibeir  con- 
stituent parta  Effects  of  different  kmds  of  food.  The  natural  inclinations  of 
domestic  animals  with  respeqt  to  different  kinds  of  food.  The  volume  of  food. 
The  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  fodder.  The  relation  of  protein  to 
hydro-carbon.    The  effects  of  fat.    Preparation  of  food.-   Salt  as  an  mgredient 
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of  diet  Mixed  fodders  Bales  for  determining  the  amount  of  nourishment  in 
different  kinds  of  food.  Of  the  individual  kinds  of  fodder.  Matters  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the  quantity  of  food.  Mode  of  estimatbg 
quantities  to  be  given  for  substance,  for  fiittening,  and  for  dimiDishing  fat. 

Tiie  further  care  of  domestic  animals.  The  allotment  of  food  for  stated  meal- 
times. Change  of  food.  Drinks.  Temperature  of  the  stables.  Air,  light, 
exercise,  treatment  in  other  respects. 

2.  The  breeding  of  homed  cattle: 

Importance  of  breeding  homed  cattle.  Points  m  natural  history.  Breeds  of 
oxen,  the  English  breed  in  particular. 

Breeding,  choice  of  breed,  method  of  breeding,  choice  of  individuals  for 
breeding.  The  relation  between  bodily  form  and  usefulness  in  various  respects. 
Bearing  of  calvesw 

Feeding  and  tending  Aitl-grown  cattle : 

General  principles  on  which  cattle  should  be  fed.  Amount  of  food  required 
Summer  stall-feeding.  Pasturing,  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Winter  food.  Alter- 
nation of  fodder.    The  stable  arrangements.    Persons  tending  the  cattle. 

Employment  of  cattle  on  a  furm : 

The  dairy.  Gliemical  and  other  properties  of  milk.  Testing  milk.  Matters 
that  influence  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk.  The  making  of  butter  and 
cheese.  Fattening — Choice  of  stock  for  fattening.  The  process  of  fattening 
calves.  Tlie  meat  market.  Classification  of  meat  The  purchase  of  fat  beasts. 
The  use  of  oxen  for  labor.     Choice  as  to  breeding  or  purchasing. 

3.  Horse-breeding  and  knowledge  of  the  external  parts  of  horses: 
Horse-breeding. — Its  importance.    Natural  history.   Principal  races  of  horses. 

Choice  for  the  various  purposes  of  breeding.  Pairing.  Keeping  and  tending 
stallions  an<i  mares.  Tending  of  and  feeding  foals.  The  most  important  dis- 
eases incident  to  foals.  A  knowledge  of  the  external  parts  of  horses.  Bodily 
structure  of  the  horse.  The  relation  of  one  part  to  the  other.  Diflerences  of 
form  and  development  with  reference  to  the  various  services  for  which  the 
horses  are  destined.  Paces.  Age  of  teething.  Precautions  to  be  observed  -in 
purchasing  horses.     Practical  demonstrations. 

4.  Bearing  sheep  and  the  knowledge  of  wooh : 

(a.)  Sheep-breeding;  importance  of  breed.  Natural  history.  Breeds  of 
sheep.  Tlio  history  of  merinos.  Breeding,  right  method  of  breeding.  Choice 
of  direction  of  breeding.  Process  of  breeding.  Choice  of  stock  for  breeding. 
Begister  of  breedings.     Pairing.    Lambing.    Keeping  of  lambs  and  ewes. 

The  nourishing  and  tending  of  the  full-grrown  animals.  General  principles  as 
to  the  nourishment  of  aheep.  Amount  of  food  required.  Stall-feeding.  The 
two  methods  combined.  Winter  fodder.  The  preparation  of  food.  The  choice 
of  food.  Persons  attending  the  sheep.  Arrangement  of  the  folds.  Utensils 
for  holding  food. 

Treatment  and  sale  of  produce.  The  uses  of  wool.  Washing.  Shearing. 
The  sale  of  wool.  Use  of  the  milk.  Separating  the  sound  animal  from  the 
unsound    The  sale  of  fiitted  beasts.    Sale  of  sheep  for  breeding. 

The  use  of  sheep  on  the  farm.  Principles  of  different  modes  of  sheep  farm- 
ing. Composition  of  flocks.  Calculation  of  the  cost  and  profit  of  different 
modes  of  sheep  farming. 

6.  The  knowledge  of  wool: 

Of  wool  in  general.    Technical  preparation.    Cloth  wool  and  carding  wool. 

Special  properties  of  wool.  Fineness,  curl,  softness,  strength  of  fibre,  elas- 
ticity, length,  color,  gloss,  oiliness. 

Wool  in  staple  and  fleece;  quality  of  staple.  Thickness  of  the  wool ;  out- 
ward form  of  the  staple.  Inward  construction  of  the  staple.  Shortness,  even- 
ness.   Matters  to  be  observed  in  judging  of  the  yield  of  the  wool 

6.  Rearing  of  smaller  animals : 

(a.)  Bearing  pigs.    Importance  of  rearing  pigs.    Natural  history.    Breeds. 

Breeding.  Selection  of  breeds.  Process  of  breeding.  Clioice  of  individuals 
ibr  breeding.     Begister  of  breeds.    Birth.    Care  of  the  litter. 

The  feeding  of  pigs.  General  principleis  of  feeding.  Amount  of  Ibod  re- 
quired.   Alternation  of  food.    Gradual  process  of  fiittening.    Sale  of  the  fatted 
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(b,)  The  rearing:  of  domestic  poultry.  Knowledge  of  racee,  breedingj  feeding, 
and  tending.    Different  plans  of  management 

Sanitary  matlers  cotvnicUd  with  the  treaiment  of  domestic  anvmak. — General 
external  influences  which  affect  the  bodily  condition  and  health  of  animals,  and 
the  amount  and  quality  of  tlie  animal ;  product  more  particularly. 

(a.)  Atmospheric  Influenoes  affecting  respiration,  the  developing  heat,  and  the 
functions  of  the  skin.    Heat  and  cold,  moisture,  crowding,  exercise,  light,  fta 

(&.)  Food  and  drink.  General  character  of  these.  Their  relations  to  the 
organs  of  digestion,  and  the  different  purposes  of  feeding.  Amount  of  food  to 
be  given.    Preparation  of  food,  &c 

{c.)  Tending  and  care,  housing. 

C.  Theory  of  Farkino. — 1.  Principles  of  political  economy  involved  in  rural 
economy : 

Object  of  rural  economy :  land  and  soil,  and  their  adaptability  for  different 
modes  of  culture.  Position  of  the  different  classes  of  agricultural  laborers. 
Work  done  by  horses.  Choice  of  cattle  for  draft.  Number  of  laborers  required. 
Application  of  machinery.  Capital,  its  distribution.  Productivity  of  the  capital 
invested  in  the  various  branches.  Relative  proportion  of  these  sums  to  each 
other,  to  the  land  worked.  Sale  of  products.  Character,  size,  and  distance  of 
the  market-town.  Influence  of  trade  relations  on  the  entire  business  of  the 
&rm.  T/ie  Farmef — His  education.  Administration  of  the  estate  by  the  pro- 
prietor. Letting  to  a  farmer.  Conduct  of  large  and  small  farms.  The  relation 
of  industry  to  agriculture.  Agricultural  associations  and  means  for  taking 
credit 

2.  Farming  systems : 

The  management  of  large  estates^  and  the  preparation  for  carrying  out  plans 
for  working. 

Nature  of  objects  aimed  at  in  the  management  of  an  estate.  Different  sys- 
tems of  farming  and  different  rules  of  rotation.  Critical  examination  of  the 
same.  The  conditions  on  wluch  they  can  be  profitably  carried  on.  Parceling 
out  of  fields.  Diffusion  of  the  establialied  systems  and  alterations  introduced 
by  progressive  civilization.  Change  to  a  new  system  and  new  rotations.  Choice 
of  collateral  branches  of  business  in  connection  with  the  farm.  Conduct  of 
the  business.  Persons  engaged  in  the  management  Their  duties  and  position. 
Choice  and  acquisition  of  estate  by  purchase  or  on  lease.  Agreements  for  pur- 
chasing and  taking  leases.  Founding  new  estates.  Instructions  for  laying  out 
a  farm. 

3.  Valuation  of  land  and  instruction  in  making  estimates  of  productions : 
Meaning  and  object  of  valuation.    Different  reasons  for  valuation. 
Principles  of  valuation.    Improvements.    Different  methods  of  classification. 

Estimate  of  g^ss  revenue  derived  from  the  various  branches,  and  from  the  en- 
tire outlay  on  the  estate.  Estimate  of  net  profits.  Estimate  of  the  capital 
value.  Special  and  general  vcduation.  Practical  instructions  for  making  esti- 
mates of  revenue. 

4.  Agricultural  hook-Jceeping : 

As  a  guide  to  the  lectures,  treating  of  the  importance,  the  principles,  and  the 

method  of  the  improved  system  of  keeping  agricultural  accounts,  the  director, 

'  Dr.  Harstein's  work  on  the  subject  shall  be  used,  and  for  practical  exercise  the 

pupils  sliall  make  out  a  year's  accounts  of  the  Poppelsdon  estate,  according  to 

the  system  of  double  entry. 

5.  AgricuUurcd  caJculalions : 

These  lectures,  which  are  illustrated  by  examples,  treat  of  the  solution  of 
manifold  questions  connected  with  the  administration  of  landed  property  by 
means  of  arithmetical  formulas.  For  instance,  calculation  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction o^  and  of  profits  whidi  ought  to  be  realized  on,  various  ag^cultural 
products ;  proofs  of  the  advantages  of  various  operations,  such  as  the  use  of 
particular  machines,  of  new  methods  of  cultivation,  of  tiie  technical  manipula- 
tion of  products,  &c. 

D.  History  of  AaRicuLTnRB.-~l.  History  amd  statistics  of  agriculture: 
History  of  the  gradual  development  of  agriculture,  especially  in  Germany. 

Sketch  of  the  present  state  of  agriculture  as  shown  by  official  statistioB.    Thoi 
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condition  of  Germany  will  hold  a  prominent  place  with  regard  to  thia  branch 
of  the  subject  alsa 

2.  Literature  of  agriadiurej  foith  spsdai  mention  of  Qtt  ftewesi  pubUeatum3  : 
The  g^dual  development  of  agricultural  literature,  as  shown  by  the  leading 

ancient  works  on  the  subject  Critical  examination  of  the  most  important 
modem  works  on  agricultural  subjects. 

3.  Gomparaiive  statement  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  principal  Eurth 
pean  countries^  with  parficuhr  reference  to  England  and  Oertnany  : 

Comparative  account  as  above,  taking  into  account  the  natural  conditions  of 
the  various  countries,  their  means  of  communication,  Ac,  with  a  view  to  aflbrd- 
ing  German  agriculturists  a  clear  understanding  of  tlieir  own  position  in  relation 
to  those  of  other  countries,  and  of  the  advantages  and  deficiencies  of  German 
agriculture. 

II.  Forest  Economy. — 1.  Forest  culture  : 

The  importance  of  forest  culture.  Cursory  view  of  forest  botanjr:  The  arti- 
ficial and  natural  first  growths  and  after  growths  of  the  useful  forest  products, 
with  practical  demonstrations. 

2.  Forest  industry,  the  protection  of  forests^  and  valuation : 

A  knowledge  of  the  quility  and  proper  use  of  different  woods.  The  ingath- 
ering and  improvement  of  forest  products  (forest  technol9gy.)  The  transport 
and  valuation  of  the  useful  produce  of  the  woods.  Measures  of  protection  wiUi 
regard  to  the  damage  done  to  woods  by  meu,  hurtful  beasts,  and  bad 
weather.  Accounts  of  the  produce  of  woods,  and  calculation  of  the  net  profit 
thence  accruing  from  them,  and  of  the  consequent  capital  value  of  the  woods. 
In  these  lectures,  particular  notice  will  be  taken  of  private  woodlands,  and  the 
most  important  subjects  relating  to  such  will  be  treated  in  detail 

3.  Concerning  hunting  and  fishing : 

Division  of  subjects.  History.  Breeding  of  game.  Preservation  of  game. 
Hunting,  and  prooe.eds  of  hunting.  Formation,  maintenance,  and  management 
of  fish-ponds. 

III.  Natural  Philosopht. — 1.  Inorganic  experimental  chemistry  : 
Introduction.    Properties  of  simple  bodies    Laws  of  chemical  combinations 

and  decomposition.  Description  and  conditions  of  compound  inorganic  sub- 
stances. The  whole  department  of  inorganic  chemistry  will  be  discussed  in 
these  lectures,  and  illustrated  by  experiments,  a  deeper  study  being  devoted 
more  especially  to  those  elements  and  their  combinations,  which  are  of  special 
importance  in  the  eoonomy  of  nature,  and  which  play  a  prominent  part  in  ag^ 
culture. 

2.  Organic  experimental  chemistry. 

Introduction.  Special  character  of  organic  combination.  Substances  of  im- 
mediate and  mediate  organic  origin,  among  the  first,  hydro-carbon,  v^etable 
acids,  Uity  sabstanoea,  substances  containing  nitrogen,  Aic. ;  among  the  second, 
alcohols,  ethers,  the  products  of  dry  distillation,  &c.  The  extent  of  the  in- 
struction given  on  these  subjects  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  importance  with 
regard  to  the  vital  prooesees  of  plants  and  animals.  The  lectures  will  be  illus- 
trated by  experiments. 

3.  Analytical  chemistry,  with  praetieal  exercises  tn  the  laboratory : 
Introductory  lectures  on  nnalytbal  chemistry.    The  students  receive,  first, 

instruction  in  qualitative  examination  of  minerals,  vegetable  ashes,  soils,  ma^ 
nures,  &c.;  and  afterwards  in  quantitative  analysis,  for  which  the  chemical 
laboratory  has  every  requisite.  Participation  in  practical  work  will  only  be 
allowed  to  those  who  have  gone  through  previous  study  of  inorganic  chemistry. 

4.  Chemistry  of  soils: 

General  survey  of  the  process  of  chemical  decomposition  of  amble  soils,  both 
with  respect  to  its  mineral  and  its  organic  oonstituenta  The  chemical  theory 
of  the  exhaustion  of  soils,  and  of  manures.  These  lessons  are  completed  by 
lectures  on  the  practical  knowledge  of  soils. 

5.  Animal  chemistry  : 

Chemical  principles  of  the  process  of  animal  nntritioo,  and  of  change  of  sab- 
stances.  •  A  critical  examination  of  the  most  important  experiments  in  feeding* 
oharactaristics  of  the  animal  substances  most  important  in  prsctkMd  lUe. 
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The  lectures  on  the  general  prinoiples  of  law  will  h(dd  constantly  in  view  the 
relation  of  tbeee  to  agricultural  law,  and  the  very  eztenaive  subject  will  thus  be 
limited  and  determined. 

2.  Agricultural  law. 

3.  Agrariaia  legislation  {Agrdl  Oesetagebung.) 

YII.  VfiTERiNART  Science. — 1.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  domesiic  animals: 
These  anatomical  and  physiological  lectures,  which  are  to  be  considered  as 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  knowledge  of  veterinary  science,  of  sanitary  sci- 
ence, of  the  laws  of  health  as  regards  animals,  and  of  the  breeding  of  animals, 
treat  of  these  subjects  in  detail,  and  in  connection  with  numerous  demonstra- 
tions on  living  and  dead  animals. 

2.  Acuie  and  contagious  disorders  of  domestic  animals : 

This  lecture  treats  of  the  most  common  internal  diseases,  and  of  all  infectious 
and  contagious  complaints  of  animals,  their  classification  according  to  the  parts 
they  affect,  (diseases  affecting  the  organs  of  respiration  and  digestion,  &c.,)  their 
causes  and  course.  As  the  object  is  not  to  give  profound  veterinary  knowledge, 
but  rather  to  enable  the  farmer  to  recognize  the  first  symptoms  of  illness,  and 
so  form  a  right  judgment  as  to  their  cUtnger^  to  treat  slight  illnesses  himself 
and,  in  urgent  cases,  when  the  veterinary  suiigeon  can  not  be  obtained  quickly, 
to  apply  the  proper  medical  and  sui^ical  treatment ;  that  part  of  therapeutics 
will  be  taught,  more  especially,  which  has  reference  to  the  treatment  of  slight 
and  acute  diseases. 

3.  External  diseases  of  dom>estic  anim^als : 

Their  division  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
body.  In  respect  of  these  diseases,  also  their  appearance,  their  usual  course, 
their  local  and  general  importance,  and  .their  tendency  to  become  hereditary, 
&c.,  will  be  taught  more  in  detail  than  the  therapeutical  and  sui^ical  treatment 
of  them.  As  far  as  possible,  practical  demonstrations  will  be  added  to  scientific 
teaching.  Besides  this,  practical  exercise  will  be  afforded  by  tlie  performance 
of  special  slight  operations,  such  as  bleeding,  cauterizing,  &c. 

4.  Shoeing  and  tending, 

(a.)  Sfioeijig. — A  short  sketch  of  th^  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  hooC 
The  horse-shoe.  Shoeing  sound  hoofs.  Shoeing  diseased  hoofL  Shoeing  in 
abnormal  positions  and  for  irregular  paces.    Practical  illustrations. 

(6.)  Tending.— 'All  matters  relating  to  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  female 
animals  during  bearing  time. 

Vlir.  Technology. — 1.  General  Technology : 

Introduction.  Study  of  materials  for  burning  and  lighting.  Preparation  of 
fuel.  The  technical  importance  and  application  of  water.  The  manufacture  of 
animal  and  vegetable  £its,  of  weaving  and  spmning  fibres.  Clay,  gypsum,  and 
lime-burning. 

2.  Technology  of  collateral  brandies  of  rural  economy : 

Importance,  application,  regulation,  and  management  of  allied  industries^ 
allowing  the  most  recent  scientific  and  practical  improvements;  for  instance,  in 
the  manufacture  of  starch  and  sugar,  brewing  and  distilling,  the  making  of 
wine,  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  the  preparation  of  bread,  butter,  and  cheese. 

Illustrations  by  experiments,  drawings,  models,  and  visits  to  manu&ctories. 

IX.  Architecture. — 1.  Building  materials  and  the  art  of  building: 
The  knowledge  of  building  materials,  the  mode  of  obtaining  them,  and  rules 
for  their  selection.    Descriptions  of  the  most  important  building  works,  their 
valuation,  and  terms  which  ought  to  ba  paid  for  their  construction. 

2.  ConbtrwAion  and  arrangement  of  agricultural  and  industrial  buildings : 
These  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  drawings  and  models,  as  weU  as  by 

buildings  already  erected. 

3.  Construction  of  roads  and  canals : 

Constructing  and  keeping  up  roads,  as  well  as  the  needful  ditches,  thorough- 
fares, and  bridges.  Constructions  for  protection  against  inundations  and  swamp- 
ing ;  making  of  weirs  and  sluices. 

4.  Exercise  in  drawing : 

The  drawing  of  plans  and  of  agricultaral  implements  and  maehinee,  and  de^ 
signs  for  agricultural  buildings. 
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Mr.  Flmt»  in  the  account  of  hia  yisiis  to  European  agricultural  institutionfi^  in 
1863,  thus  speaks  of  his  visit  to  Poppelsdorf: — 

The  agricultural  college  at  Poppelsdorf  connected  with  the  university  at 
Bonn,  is  some  ten  miles  above  Cologne,  beautifully  situated  on  the  leA;  bank  of 
the  river,  within  sight  of  the  far-famed  Siebengebirge,  or  seven  mountains,  and 
the  Draobenfela.  It  is  reached  by  a  magnificent  avenue  leading  from  Bonn  to 
Poppelsdorf  studded  with  superb  chestnuts  In  double  rows  on  either  side. 

I  called  at  once  on  Dr.  Hartstein,  the  director  of  the  agricultural  schooli  who 
kindly  gave  me  the  information  I  sought  in  regard  to  its  present  position  and 
prosperity.  Close  by  his  house  is  an  ancient  castle,  now  used  as  a  depository 
of  the  extensive  scientific  collections  belonging  to  the  university,  to  which  the 
students  in  agriculture  have  access.  .The  model  farm  of  the  agricultural  insti- 
tute is  also  close  at  hand.  This  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  and  the 
crops  on  the  experimental  plots  were  very  striking.  Extensive  mulberry  hedges 
surround  the  fields,  and  the  silk- worm  was  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation. 

The  scientific  lectures  extend  over  not  only  the  branches  requisite  in  the 
department  of  agriculture,  but  also  the  fundamental  and  auxiliary  sciences  con- 
nected with  it,  viz. : — 

(a.)  Agriculture  in  its  whole  range  as  a  leading  science,  and  especially 

1.  The  science  of  tillage,  which  is  divided  into  a  general  and  special  branch. 
In  the  one  are  the  knowledge  of  soils,  manures,  and  the  working  of  the  land, 
the  seed,  care  of  the  crop,  and  harvesting  of  agricultural  products  in  general  is 
taught;  in  the  other,  more  exact  instruction  is  given  as  to  the  judicious  culti- 
vation of  each  one  of  these  products.  In  this  connection  the  formation  of 
permanent  meadows,  and  especially  artificial  meadows,  \B  considered. 

2.  The  science  of  cattle-breeding  or  the  production  of  animals,  which  also 
includes  a  general  and  a  special  course.  In  the  first,  instruction  is  given  as  to 
the  dilTerent  races,  the  pairing,  breeding,  feeding,  care  and  fattening  of  cattle  in 
general;  m  the  second,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  swine,  &c 

3.  The  proper  farm  management,  taking  in  the  whole  agricultural  profession, 
and  including  general  rules  and  principles.  The  principal  divisions  are,  the 
objects  of  agriculture,  land,  capital  and  labor,  sale  and  leasing  of  estates, 
different  systems  of  agriculture,  the  arrangements  and  direction  of  &rms,  and  of 
taxation  and  book-keeping. 

To  these  lectures  upon  agriculture  are  added  thoae  on  fhiit  management^ 
garden,  fruit  and  vineyard  culture. 
(6.)  Chief  and  auxiliary  sciences. 

1.  The  natural  sciences,  chemistry  and  physics,  zoSIogy,  botany  and  mineral- 
ogy, with  special  reference  to  agriculture,  and  so  far  as  they  are  of  importanoo 
to  the  farmer  in  the  oversight  and  judicious  direction  of  hia  estate. 

2.  Mathematical  sciences,  especially  applied  geometry,  stereometry,  statics, 
hydrostatics  and  machinery,  connected  with  the  practice  m  field-measuring, 
leveling,  drawing  of  plans,  ftc. 

3.  Popular  agricultural  literature^  so  &r  aa  it  serves  «a  a  safe  ground- woric 
lor  practical  agricultural  instruction. 

4.  Agricultural  technology. 

5.  Veterinary  science. 

6.  Agricultural  mechanicB. 

7.  Laws  rehiting  to  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  landa. 

8.  History,  statistics  and  literature  of  agriculture. 

The  farm  connected  with  the  Institute  serves  for  practical  iliustration,  as  well 
as  the  excursions  which,  from  time  to  time,  are  taken  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
during  vacations,  also,  into  more  distant  regions.  The  institute  is  in  want  of  no 
auxiliary  means  of  making  the  theoretical  and  practical  histruction  most  use- 
ful. Among  these  are  the  chemical  laboratory,  erected  especially  for  agricultu- 
ral investigation,  the  physical  apparatus  and  the  instruments  for  knd  measuring 
and  leveling,  the  collection  of  minerals  and  ores,  the  zoological  and  veterinary 
collection,  the  o(^ection  of  models  and  implements,  and  of  wool,  the  library, 
tlie  economic  botanic  garden,  the  botanical  collection  and  the  estate^  with  the 
experimental  fields  and  the  vineyard.  Besides  these  peculiar  means  of  instruo* 
Uon  of  the  institute,  the  use  of  the  rich  collections  and  apparatus  of  the 
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university,  the  royal  uniyersity  library,  botanic  garden  and  natural  history 
museum,  is  available. 

Students  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  six  thalera,  and  a  fee  for  tuition  of  forty 
thalers,  or  thirty  dollars,  for  the  first  term.  The  amount  for  the  second  term  is 
thirty  tlialers,  the  third  twenty,  and  the  fourth  ten,  making  the  fee  for  the  whole 
course  of  two  years,  one  hundred  thalers,  or  seventy-five  dollars. 

The  lectures  embrace  a  two  years'  course,  the  terms  being  arranged  to  con- 
form with  those  of  the  university.  The  special  plan  of  instruction  is  made 
known  eacli  term.  The  school  is  designed  for  those  who  desire  to  educate 
themselves  for  skillful  farmers,  and  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  studies 
of  the  university,  and  at  the  same  time  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tions of  agriculture.  Students  who  are  entered  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and 
enrolled  in  any  of  the  faculties,  can  attend  the  agricultural  lectures  on  applica- 
tion to  the  director. 

Applicants  have  to  bring  certificates  of  good  conduct  No  proof  of  specific 
attainments  in  elementary  school  studies  is  required,  but  it  is  desired  that, 
before  visiting  the  institute,  the  pupil  should  be  familiar  with  the  practical 
manipulations  of  farming,  and  be  able  to  show  proof  of  it. 

On  admission,  the  student  is  matriculated  and  enrolled  in  the  fiiculty  of 
philosophy  at  the  university.  By  this  he  acquires  all  the  rights  and  undertakes 
all  the  obligations  of  the  imiversity  students. 

The  ^hoie  establishment  is  under  the  control  of  the  royal  ministry  for  agri- 
cultural afiairs  at  Berlm. 

The  experimental  farm,  close  by  the  school,  contains,  I  believe,  about  seventy 
acres.  I  visited  the  barns  and  out-buildings,  all  of  which  appeared  to  be  in 
admirable  condition,  a  place  for  every  thing  and  every  thing  in  its  place.  • 

But  seven  or  eight  cows  are  kept,  and  those  are  all  Butch,  which  are  thought 
there  to  be  among  tlie  best  for  milk.  No  experiments  appear  to  be  made  there 
to  test  the  comparativ.e  merits  of  different  breeds.  A  long  series  of  experi- 
ments in  the  fields  near  the  house  seemed  to  be  conducted  in  the  most  careful 
manner.  Many  of  the  plots  of  wheat  were  of  extraordinary  growth.  A  great 
variety  of  plants  are  cultivated,  chiefiy  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

BOYAL  ACADEMY  OF  AQBICULTURE  AKD  BUBAL  ECX)NOirY  AT  ELDENA. 

The  superior  agricultural  school  at  Eldena  is  connected  with  the  University 
of  Grie&wald.  It  was  opened  in  1834,  and  connected  with  the  university  on 
account  of  the  vast  manor  connected  with  the  latter,  which  was,  moreover,  suf- 
fering from  lack  of  studeots. 

It  is  governed  by  a  director,  who  is  at  the  same  time  teacher  of  agriculture 
and  rural  economy.  The  professors  of  the  university  give  instruction  in  vete- 
rinary art,  the  natural  sciences,  and .  mathematics.  Tlie  students  must  matric* 
ulate  there,  but  are  bound  only  for  one  semester.  They  must  be  over  seventeen 
and  must  produce  testimonials  of  good  conduct  and  of  having  pursued  classical 
studies.    The  instruction  extends  over  two  years,  and  includes : 

1.  Political  Economy : — Finances;  Rural  police;  Constitutional  law  in  Pms- 
sia;  Governmental  organization;  Politioo-economic  discussions.  2.  History 
and  Statistics  of  Agriculture: — Agriculture  in  general;  Agriculture  special; 
Cultivation  of  meadows ;  Zootechny  in  general ;  Raising  of  sheep ;  Raising  of 
homed  animals ;  Rural  economy ;  Systems  of  culture ;  Valuation  of  rural  estates ; 
Agricultural  book-keeping,  theoretic  and  practical  3.  Sylviculture  in  general, 
(culture  of  groves.)  4  Horticulture: — Culture  of  garden  vegetables;  Culture 
of  fruit  trees;  Arboriculture,  (culture  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  timber,  Ac)  5. 
Raising  of  Horses: — Anatomy' and  physiology  of  domestic  animals;  Veterinary 
medicine;  Hygiene.  6.  Chemistry: — Experimental  and  agricultural,  organic 
and  inorganic  chemistry,  (exercises  in  the  laboratory,)  physics,  and  meteorology ; 
Technology,  with  practical  demonstration  in  the  distillery;  Brewery;  Tile-kiln, 
and  dairy ;  Excursion  to  the  saline  of  Griesswalde ;  to  the  beet-sugar  manufac- 
tory of  Stralsund;   Manufactory  of  instruments  and  mills.    7.  Anaiomyy  Phy' 
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siology,  <ind  Oedhgy  of  Plants : — Botany,  general  and  applied  to  agriculture; 
Horticulture  and  Sylviculture ;  Zoology,  general  and  applied  to  agriculture; 
Kzcursions.  8.  ArithmtUc  and  Mathematics : — Surveying ;  Leveling ;  General 
and  applied  mechanics.  9.  Drawing : — Rural  arciiitecturc ;  Practical  estimates 
of  constructions.     10.  Rural  Law. 

It  is  liberally  endowed  and  possesses  a  collection  of  machines  and  toola 

It  has  nine  professors  and  eighty  pupils,  of  which  ten  will  devote  themselves 

to  the  higher  departments  of  government,  where  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  is 

needed.    The  fees  are  about  $90,  board  not  included. 

AOADEMT  OF  AQRICT7LTUEB  'AT  PROSKAU. 

The  Agricultural  Academy  at  Froskau,  in  Silesia,  was  opened  in  184*7,  and, 
up  to  1867,  had  been  attended  by  1^067  students.  Its  curriculum  is  identical 
with  that  at  Poppelsdorf.    Tliere  are  eight  professors,  and  a  farm  of  2,312  acres. 

There  is  also  an  inferior  practical  school  for  young  farmers  here,  called  prah- 
tikarUen  siatum.  The  instruction  is  given  them  by  the  administrator  of  Prosllaa 
and  the  farm-inspector  at  Schemnitz,  in  whose  house  they  are  boarded. 

SCHOOL  OF  AORICULTURE  AT  REOEXWALDE. 

The  Superior  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Regenwalde  was  established  in  1842. 
It  has  four  professors,  with  a  course  like  that  given  at  Poppelsdorf.  Tlie  fees 
are  about  $221  per  annum.    The  &rm  includes  about  1,100  acres. 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE  AT  POTSDAM. 

The  gardening  school  at  Potsdam  was  opened  in  1823.  It  admits  pupils  who 
have  passed  two  years  in  the  preparatory  school  of  Schonberg.  There  are  six 
professors,  and  the  course  consists  of  a  review  of  elementary  studies,  geometry, 
drawing,  and  the  cultivation  of  trees,  esculent  vegetables,  ornamental  plants, 
and  those  employed  in  industry.  The  school  possesses  land  for  experiments^ 
and  a  nursery  of  about  eighty  acres,  whence  fruit  and  forest-trees  are  sold. 

There  are  about  thirty  pupils,  of  which  ten  or  twelve  are  bursars. 

SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY  AT  NEUSTADT  EBEB8WALD. 

The  superior  special  forestry  school  at  Neustadt  Eberswald  is  administered 
and  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance.  It  was  founded  at  Berlin  in  1820,  and 
united  to  the  university ;  in  1830  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site. 

The  odurse  lasts  two  years,  with  two  terms  in  the  year.  The  branches 
taught  are  forestry,  general  and  special  botany,  the  encyclopaedia  of  the  natural 
sciences,  entomology,  general  and  applied  to  forestry,  ph3rtotomy,  vegetable 
physiology,  mineralogy  and  geognosy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
stereotomy,  statics  and  dynamics.  Conferences  are  held  upon  natural  history, 
mathematics,  political  economy,  and  forestry;  many  excursions  are  made  into 
the  forests  connected  with  the  school,  and  one  annually  into  those  of  the  Elbe 
and  Harz.  Four  botanical  and  surveying  excuraiona  are  made  weekly.  For 
coppice-working  there  is  a  district  appropriated  to  the  school  at  Obersdor^  in 
Thuringia.    The  school  receives  only  forty  pupils. 

The  fees  are  fifty  thalers  the  term.  There  are  many  bursars.  Young  soldiers 
who  have  practiced  forestry  and  have  served  five  years  in  a  batallion  of  diaa- 
sears,  and  can  pass  an  examination  in  geometry,  are  received  tee  into  the 
school,  continue  to  draw  their  army  pay,  and  after  two  years,  may  present 
themselves  at  the  examination  of  forest-inspectors. 
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commercial  correspondence,  I  hour  the  second  year ;  English  language  and  cor- 
respondence, 3  hours  both  years ;  2  hours  in  Division  B.  French  language  and 
correspondence,  8  hours  in  both  years,  and  Division  B.  Drawing,  especially 
free-hand  and  pattern  drawins^,  3  hours  both  years  and  in  Division  B.  Stenog- 
raphy, according  to  choice.  Elements  of  natural  histoi]^,  2  hours  in  both  years, 
and  Division  B,  and  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry,  2  hours  both  years, 
and  in  Division  B,  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  commercial  geography  and  history, 
2  hours  in  the  second  year,  and  1  in  Division  B,and  the  knowledge  of  goods  and 
technology,  2  hours  in  the  second  year,  and  in  Division  B.  Knowledge  of  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  vocation  of  women,  morer  especially  domestic  economy,  1 
hour  in  the  second  year. 

The  last  branch  applies  science  to  domestic  life,  and  treats  the  subject  as  fol- 
lows :  Knowledge  of  sustentation — alimentary  substances,  varieties,. source,  value  for 
nourishment,  aduUerations,  and  tests.  Animal  and  vegetable  food  in  all  its  varie- 
ties. Cheapest  and  best  diets.  Cooking ;  materials  for  nre,  utensils,  modes  of  cook- 
ing. Pretervation  of/bad.  Fermentations ;  putre&ction,  and  modes  of  prevent- 
ing it.    Various  modes  of  preserving  food ;  tiie  ice-house ;  storing  food. 

Dairy  products.  Alimentary  stuns,  and  household  goods,  and  materials.  Care 
of  house  linen,  nursing,  sanitary  laws,  management  of  servants,  accounts,  and 
various  other  household  functions. 

The  above  plan  of  studies  is  only  temporarily  established,  and  is  subject  to 
change.    Visits  are  made  to  workshops,  goods  depots,  &c 

At  the  close  of  the  course,  after  an  examination,  a  diploma  may  be  conferred. 

The  school  fees  are  a  matriculation  fee  of  three  tfaalers ;  an  annual  fee  of  50 
thalers ;  in  Division  B  there  are  10,  additional  ibr  English,  French,  and  draw- 
ing. Pupils  are  not  received  for  less  time  than  a  year,  but  may  attend  single 
courses  for  1|  to  2  thalers  the  course  per  semester.    There  are  49  pupils. 

Connected  with  the  institution  is  a  collection  of  books,  specimens  of  goods, 
physical,  chemical,  and  technological  apparatus. 

SCHOOL  Of  NAVIOATION,  AT  STETTIN. 

This  school  is  intended  to  train  mariners  and  masters  of  merchant  vessels.  It 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  director,  residing  at  Dantzig,  who  has  the  same 
control  over  the  other  navigation  schools  in  Prussia,  and  is  provided  with  two 
professors  and  an  assistant,  who  teaches  drawing. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  lowest  class,  the  candidate  most  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  be  acquainted  with  elementary  mathematics,  and  must  be  able  to  make  a 
fair  composition  in  German.  The  lessons  are  given  during  82  hours  a  week,  and 
during  three  years,  the  first  year  being  a  course  for  pilots,  while,  during  the  last 
two  is  taught  the  art  of  navigating  the  high  seas. 

The  course  in  pilotag;e  comprises  the  following  branches ;  arithmetic,  plane 
geometry,  carpentry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  navigation,  terrestrial 
and  astronomical  observations,  drawing  of  sea-charts  and  astronomical  maps,  and 
English.  That  of  the  higher  division  comprises  the  preceding  studies  carried 
farther,  rigging,  drawing  the  diffsrent  parts  of  a  vessel,  the  commercial  rules  rela- 
tive to  ships'  papers,  and  to  the  course  of  exchange  at  the  principal  commercial 
ports,  Ac 

On  leaving  the  school  an  examination  is  held,  and  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
awarded  to  those  undeigoing  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  This  certificate  is  the 
basis  of  all  promotion  to  any  and  the  different  stations  of  command  of  a  mer- 
cantile yessd. 

The  fees,  paid  quarterly,  are  six  thalers  JTor  the  pilot's  course,  and  ten  for  the 
higher  course  in  navigation. 
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MININa  AOADRMT  AT  SIRLIN. 

The  Mining  Academj  (Berg  Akademie)  at  Berlin,  gives  a  superior  finishing 
education  to  persons  connected  with  mines  or  the  working  of  metals.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  director,  and  has  a  corps  of  nine  professors,  three  attached  to  the 
school,  and  six  connected  with  the  University,  who  attend  to  give  their  practical 
courses.  The  pupils  must  inscribe  their  names  for  the  courses  they  intend  to  foU 
low,  and  persons  not  belonging  to  the  school  may  hear  single  courses  after  the 
same  formality.  The  school  fees  are  calculated  at  the  rate  of  1(  thalers  the  term 
for  each  hour's  lesson  attended  per  week ;  thus  a  course  with  six  lessons  in  the 
week  costs  9(  thaleca  per  half  year.  Laboratory  manipulations  cost  20  thalen 
additional,  and  assaying  10. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes :  1.  Mathematics;  2.  Geometry;  3.  Me- 
chanics, elementary,  higher,  and  applied ;  4.  Physics;  5.  Construction  of  mining 
machinery ;  6.  Chemistry,  theoretical,  technological,  and  analytical ;  7.  Mineral- 
ogy, crystalography;  8.  Geology,  paleontology;  9.  Surveying,  general  and 
practical;  10.  Architecture,  and  construction  in  reference  to  mining;  11.  Met- 
allurgy, assaying  by  the  dry  and  the  wet  method,  and  the  blow  pipe ;  12.  Min- 
ing law  and  businesa  system,  including  book-keeping ;  13.  Drawing,  through 
the  whole  course,  with  reference  to  construction,  platting  of  grounds,  sections,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  there  is  an  examination,  giving  the  pupil  who  passes 
it  the  title  oieihx  de»  minea  (pupil  of  mines).  If  he  is  to  enter  the  State  service, 
he  must  pass  two  more,  the  first,  for  the  title  of  auditor  of  mines  (referendairtdts 
mines),  after  two  years'  practical  mining ;  and  the  second,  for  that  of  assessor  of 
mines,  after  two  years'  of  administrative  labor  under  a  chief  engineer. 

The  three  professors  attached  to  the  academy  and  the  director  receive  each 
1,000  thalers  a  year.  The  total  expense  of  the  establishment  is  12,000  thalers, 
and  the  part  not  covered  by  the  receipts  is  borne  by  the  State,  which  has  also 
provided  the  building,  the  cabinets,  and  the  apparatus.  There  are  very  complete 
geological  and  mineralogical  collections,  and  very  commodious  and  well-organized 
laboratories.  Of  the  latter  there  are  two,  one  for  the  dry  and  one  for  the  humid 
method  of  assaying.  Reagents  are  placed  freely  at  the  disposal  of  the  students, 
only  the  more  costly  ones  being  given  out  under  supervision. 

SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  MINING  AT  BOCHUM. 

The  Mining  School  at  Bochnm  was  founded  in  18<}3,  out  of  the  surplus  funds 
0f  a  miners'  association.  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mining  Bureau,  and  of  the  trustees  of  the  old  miners'  fund.  It  is  designed  for 
superintendents  of  mines,  and  master  workmen. 

The  pupils  must  have  worked  three  years  in  a  mine  before  entering  the  school- 
They  must  enter  early  enough  to  finish  the  course  before  being  called  out  to 
military  duty,  or  else  have  finished  their  period  of  service. 

The  course  occupies  two  years ;  the  first  year  is  preparatory  and  optional ;  the 
studies  of  the  second  occupy  30  hours  weekly,  and  include  mathematics,  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  physics^  mechanics,  and  the  elements  of 
building  construction,  the  law,  administration  and  accounts  of  nuning,  and  draw- 
ing.   It  is  held  only  In  winter,  the  summer  being  spent  in  work  in  the  mines. 

Instruction  is  gratuitous  to  indigent  pupils  only,  who,  if  they  give  promise  of 
excellence,  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  pecuniary  assistance. 

There  is,  connected  with  the  school,  an  excellent  Hbrary  of  works  relating  to 
mining  matters  and  to  the  studies  pursued,  and  a  collection  of  geological  and 
paleontological  specimens. 
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THB  6TEBL  WOKKB  OF  KRITPP. 

In  connection  with  this  brief  description  of  the  School  for  Practical  Miners  at 
Bochnm,  which  we  compile  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Samnelson,  on  "  Ted^niodl 
Education  in  variom  eountriet  abroad"  we  introduce  a  few  extracts  'from  the  same 
letter,  to  show  the  commercial  importance  of  the  region  of  country,  in  which  this 
and  other  schools  intended  to  give  a  high  scientific  training  to  tlM2  engineers  and 
foremen  of  the  great  industrial  establishments,  which  the  wise  policy  of  Prussia 
now  fosters  and  protects,  are  located : 

The  coal  basin  of  Westphalia  will  be  the  foundation  of  an  industrial  develop- 
ment for  the  continent  of  Europe,  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Its  area 
is  not  yet  fully  ascertained,  but  the  yield  will  last  for  centuries,  even  at  a  higher 
rate  of  production  required  to  supply  the  steel  and  iron  works  now  in  full  activity, 
and  the  numerous  factories  whicn  are  springing  up  through  all  this  region. 

At  Essen,  in  the  heart  of  the  great  coal  basin  and  rich  mineral  district  of  West* 
phalia,  are  the  celebrated  steel  works  of  Krupp.  They  consume  800  to  1,000 
tons  of  coal  per  day  raised  from  pits  within  the  walls  of  the  works  or  immediately 
adjoining,  the  cost  at  the  works  being  less  than  5«.  per  ton^robablv  the  lowest 
cost  of  fuel  in  any  metallurgical  worl^  on  the  continent  Tne  macninery  is  as 
perfect  as  the  magnificent  products  of  the  work  would  lead  one  to  expect.  The 
range  of  crucible  furnaces  is  a  sight  of  its  kind  unparalleled  in  the  world,  except 
perhaps  at  the  neighboring  works  of  Bochum.  A  steel  1,000-pounder  brcecn- 
loading  gun  was  nearly  completed  for  Russia,  and  several  200-poundcrs  and  300^ 
pounder  steel  guns,  hooped  and  rifled,  also  breech-ioaders  for  the  German  Navy. 
Hundreds,  I  think  I  may  say  thousands,  of  steel  guns,  erf'  every  size,  from  those 
I  have  named  down  to  4-pounder8,  and  for  every  nation  under  the  sun,  all  rifle 
breech-loaders,  but  of  endless  patterns,  were  in  every  stage  of  progress,  from  the 
solid  ingot,  passing  under  the  ponderous  steam-hammer  to  the  bored  and  turned 
gun,  fitted  with  its  breech-piere,  and  sighted.  Besides  the  guns,  numberless  rail- 
way wheels  and  tyres  were  in  progress.  I  may  notice  a  number  of  foi^^  cast- 
steel  cranked  axles,  one  of  enormous  size,  for  a  transatlantic  steamer,  building  at 
Greenock,  by  the  Messrs.  Caird,  and  several  steel  hoops  for  the  Elswick  gun 
factory.  Nearly  8,000  men  are  employed  at  these  works,  producing  60,000  tons 
of  steel  annually,  or  more  than  twice  the  entire  export  of  steel  from  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  tlic  human  tide,  as  it  pours  from  the  numerous  gates  at  the  din- 
ner hour,  is  not  the  least  suggestive  of  the  sights  of  Essen.  At  the  outbreak  of 
last  year's  war,  (1866,)  a  thousand  men  were  called  under  arms,  but  250  of  them 
were  quickly  sent  back,  lest  the  manufacture  of  cannon  should  suflfer  interruption. 
The  administration  is  like  that  of  a  small  State.  All  the  heads  of  the  technical 
departments  are  pupils  of  the  various  Polytechnic  schools  of  Germany.  The 
Commercial  staff  includes  a  jurist,  by  whom  all  contracts  are  settled,  and  legaT 
questions  determined.    The  foremen  have  all  risen  from  the  ranks. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  works  stands  the  ihodest  dwelling-house,  and  the  very 
workshop  in  which  Mr.  Krupp  succeeded  to  his  father's  trade  at  the  age  of  15, 
forty  years  aeo,  employing  at  that  time  a  single  journeyman  at  the  forge,  and 
himself  travding  on  horseback  to  sell  his  steel  wares  throughout  the  country. 

The  wages  of  the  pnddlers  here  are  about  4«.  per  day,  but  it  is  probably  above 
the  average  of  the  district.  Rollers  earn  4«.,  mechanics  up  to  bs. ;  the  hammer-men, 
at  the  enormous  steam  hammers,  5s.  to  6s. ;  their  assistants,  Zs.  to  As.  6</.  Here 
again,  there  is  no  sub-contracting — the  share  of  every  man,  in  the  tonnage  rate, 
is  fixed  by  the  managers  and  paid  to  him  at  the  pay-table. 

The  facility  and  certainty  with  which  soITd  ingots  of  steel,  weighing  from  4o 
to  50  tons,  arc  turned  out  of  the  works,  are  not  more  astonishing  than  the  pro- 
duction of  the  lai^gcst  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  moulded  castings  in  steel  at 
Bochum.  The  steel  disc-wheels  of  Bochum,  east  in  a  single  piece,  are  now  to  be 
found  on  nearly  every  German  railway,  and  while  the  price  scarce  exceeds  that 
of  iron  wheels,  their  clurability  is  incomparably  greater ;  about  20,000  of  them  are 
already  running.    Bochum,  like  Essen,  is  in  the  Wcstphalian  coal-basin. 

Scarcely  inferior  in  interest  are  the  great  iron  and  steel  works  of  Hoerde,  cm- 
ploying  4,500  work  people.  The  hems  of  the  technical  departments  herd,  as 
elsewhere,  are  pupils  of  the  higher  schools;  the  foremen  are  superior  workmen. 
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TssTKccnos  IX  urawixo  in  public  schools. 

Dnwing,  since  tiie  cstablkluneiit  of  the  Academy  of  Uie  Fine  Arts  in  Berlin 
in  1690,  and  of  the  Real  School  by  Hceker  in  1747,  lias  formed  an  important 
branch  of  instroction,  not  only  in  professional  and  technical  schools,  but  in  insti* 
totions  of  general  cnltnic^  of  the  highest  andf  lovest  grade.  In  the  cUssical  and 
•eientiftc  schools,  In  the  trade  schools  and  ibrther  impro\^ement  schools,  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  we  are  sore  to  find  its  place  in  the  pro|n^mme  of 
studies.  In  1831,  it  was  made  a  matter  of  special  regulation  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instmction,  which  was  revised  by  the  same  authority  in  1863,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  this  branch  of  instruction. 

The  firflowiog  Rcg:alation8  for  instruction  in  Drawing  in  the  Gymnasiums  and 
Trade  Schools  of  Prussia,  was  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc^on 
(Yon  Muefaler),  October  2, 1863 : 

Instmction  in  drawing  is  an  important  dement  in  the  education  of  youth,  and 
forms  an  essential  part  ^  the  programme  of  superior  schools. 

Experienoe  has  oemonstrated  thai  tlie  actual  state  and  results  of  instruction  in 
this  branch,  as  well  as  the  development  of  scientific  teaching,  and  the  condition 
of  art  and  industry,  require  a  revision  of  the  regulations  of  March  14,  1831. 
With  the  advice  of*  the  royal  academies  of  fine  arts  of  Berlin,  Dussddorf,  and 
Koenigsbcrg,  and  of  the  provincial  academic  councils,  and  of  several  teachers 
of  tried  experience,  the  following  regulations  have  been  prescribed : 

I.     PROQKAMlfB   FOB  GTXKASIUM8. 

1.  Instruction  in  drawing  in  gymnasiums  is  given  in  fonr  classes  or  consecu- 
tive courses,  the  trade  school  constituting  the  fifth  class. 

Independent  of  this  division  of  courses,  pupils,  as  far  as  local  convenience 
permits,  shall  be  classed  in  special  divisions,  according  to  their  capacities  and 
pro^niess. 
^    "  Lower  aass: 

2.  Elements  of  the  theory  of  drawing ;  lines  of  different  directions,  and  dimen- 
sions in  various  combinations.  Drawing  of  straight  and  curved  lines  witliont 
model. 

In  the  first  course,  that  steadiness  of  hand  is  not  to  be  expected,  which  is 
necessary  for  drawing  lines  and  circles  with  the  perfection  attained  with  the  use 
of  instruments. 

Second  Class: 

8.  First  elements  of  perspective,  with  the  occasional  use  of  the  ruler  and  com- 
pass if  necessary.  .  The  papils  may  draw  after  models  of  wood ;  the  apparent 
changes  of  aspect  to  whidi  bodies  are  subject  must  be  explained ;  also  the  efiwt 
of  light  on  the  surface  of  bodies,  and  the  shading  of  solids,  beginning  with  those 
widi  plane  suifaces.  The  models  are  to  be  turned  successively  to  the  right  or 
left  and  placed  at  various  distances  from  the  pupil. 

Moreover,  in  this  class  fi:eo-hand  drawing  after  engravines  is  entered  upon,  ad- 
vancing to  parts  of  the  face  and  to  entire  heads,  giving  at  first  Only  contours  and 
slight  indications  of  shade. 

Third  Class : 

4.  Advanced  exercises  in  free-hand  drawing  after  models  and  plaster  casts,  or- 
naments, leaves,  parts  of  the  human  body ;  copying  engravings  is  to  be  continued, 
and  landscape  drawing  to  be  begun. 

Progressive  development  of  perspective ;  drawing  fW)m  models  in  varions  posi- 
tions and  at  various  distances.    Theory  of  the  vanishing-point. 

Introduction  to  the  nse  of  the  ruler  and  compass  in  the  principles  of  architec- 
tural design. 

Fourth  Class: 

5.  Flree-hand  drawing  after  engravings,  arabesques,  animals,  heads,  and  cotct 
plete  figures ;  more  difficult  landscapes. 

*  Drawing  fh)m  busts,  full  heads,  use  of  stun^  and  drawing  with  two  crayons. 
Perspective  continued  to  drawing  apartments  and  groups  of  difficult  objects  not 
presenting  too  great  difficulties. 
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II.      PROORAXMS  FOR  TRADE    SCHOOLS. 

6.  Tho  four  preceding  classes,  comprising  the  coarse  of  a  gymnaBium,  are  also 
the  first  four  classes  in  the  trade  schools,  with  the  difference^  however,  that  in  the 
latter,  free-hand  drawing  is  taught  to  pupils  of  the  superior  classes,  together  with 
linear  drawing  (ruler  and  compass),  begmning  in  the  third  class.  The  method 
of  projections,  on  a  plane  or  in  elevation,  is  theorcticallv  and  practically  exposed, 
and  extended  much  farther  than  at  the  gymnasiums,  while  a  greater  number  of 
hours  also  are  devoted  to  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  superior  classes.  Beyond 
this,  the  trade  schools  add  a  special  fifth  class  to  the  course  pursued  at  the  gym- 
nasium* 

Special  or  Fifth  aass : 

7.  Continuation  of  free-hand  exercises ;  problems  fh>m  perspective  and  the 
theory  of  shadows,  >vith  scientific  explanations ;  exercises  in  linear  drawing  ac- 
cording to  the  spedal  profession  of  each  pupil ;  elements  of  topography. 

8.  As  a  close  to  the  instruction  in  drawing,  polytechnic  schools  can  impose 
proofs  of  capacity  upon  pupils  leaving  the  institute : 

1.  Linear  Drawing. — A  geometrical  or  prospective  projection,  including  con- 
struction of  shadows,  simple  objects  in  architecture,  mechanics,  or  other  branches. 
This  proof  implies  the  supposition  that  pupils  of  the  superior  course  of  a  poly- 
trchnic  school  are  able  to  trace  back  any  graphic  representation  to  its  elonentafv 
geometrical  construction ;  that  they  are  familiar  with  descriptive  geometry,  with 
the  theory  of  shadows  and  of  perspective,  aiid  that  they  are  sufficiently  practiced 
in  designing  architecture  and  machines,  without  having  completely  exhausted  the 
theoretical  part  of  the  branches. 

2.  Free-hand  Drawing. — In  this  branch  the  individual  disposition  of  each  pupil 
should  be  considered ;  their  inequality  in  this  respect  does  not  admit  of  a  formal 
programme  as  definite  as  that  for  linear  drawing.  The  more  advanced  pupils 
should  be  able  to  draw  with  the  free-hand,  arabesques,  landscapes,  animals,  neads 
and  entire  from  engravings,  and  various  objects,  including  shaded  hoEids  from 
models  in  plaster,  and  prove  their  comprehension  of  the  principles  involved. 

3.  Drawing  of  plans  and  topographical  drawing  must  also,  to  a  moderate  de- 
gree, become  famihar  to  the  pupils 

To  this  programme  arc  appended  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  Instruction  in  drawing  should  proceed  gradually  from  the  most  easy  to  the 
most  difficult  studies,  avoiding  that  pedantic  monotony  which  weakens  the  atten- 
tion of  pupils,  and  passing  lightly  over  isolated  details,  accustoming  the  student 
at  an  early  period  to  consider  the  whole.  There  is  no  want  of  excellent  models 
for  the  first  courses  in  instruction ;  but  it  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  should 
sometimes  make  his  own  models  that  the  pupils  may  see  the  method  of  construct- 
ing them.  In  the  beginning  the  entire  class  should  be  engaged  in  the  same 
problems  in  order  to  better  sustain  their  attention  and  to  elevate  and  stimulate 
their  zeal. 

2.  The  programme  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  superior  schools,  particu- 
larly in  gymnasiums,  embraces  also,  besides  the  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand, 
the  development  of  the  feeling  for  the  beautiful.  Pupils  will  learn  by  progressive 
exercises,  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  characteristic  forms  of  objects,  and  to  properly 
appreciate  tho  beauties  of  notural  scenery  and  the  master-pieces  of  plastic  art 

3.  Free-hand  drawing  is  the  most  important  exercise  at  the  gymnasium,  and 
the  course  should  correspond  with  the  indications  of  the  programme,  without  be- 
coming purely  mechanical ;  but  should,  on  the  contraiy,  be  pursued  with  the 
object  of  elevating  the  student  to  spontaneous  and  intelligent  reflection.  Noth- 
ing should  be  done  by  the  banner  without  previous  theoretical  and  practical  ex- 
planations. The  education  of  the  mind  must  accompany  that  of  the  hand ;  the 
latter  can  produce  only  what  the  eye  sees,  and  tho  eye  sees  incorrectly  without 
the  aid  of  the  understanding.  The  copying  hand  is  not  only  an  instrument  in 
the  service  of  the  eye,  but  the  auxiliary  of  a  reasoning  mind. 
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To  attain  this  object,  it  is  prorticularly  important  that  the  instructions  should 
not  be  limited,  as  is  often  done,  to  the  mere  copying  of  engravings,  a  system  from 
which  science  and  method  are  almost  always  excluded.  Drawing  from  engrav- 
ings alone  is  injurious  to  the  eye,  because  the  object  to  be  reproduced  is  always 
too  near ;  and  it  will  happen  that  pupils,  after  following  a  course  in  drawing 
through  several  years,  will  not  be  able  to  draw  correctly  even  a  chair  or  any  other 
simple  body. 

4.  Experience  shows  that  most  pupils  leave  the  gymnasium  to  choose  a  pro- 
fession after  the  third  or  fourth  class,  for  which  reason  the  complete  drawing 
course  for  a  gymnasium  has  been  so  organized  that  the  pupil  can  acquire,  bcfoTe 
he  leaves,  besides  some  skill  in  free-hand  and  linear  drawing,  the  theory  of  making 
plans  and  elevations  as  well  as  the  elements  of  perspective ;  in  short,  they  arc  suffi- 
ciently familiarized  with  the  principles  of  design  to  pursue  the  course  by  them- 
selves, if  their  vocation  requires. 

In  gymnasiums  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compass  in  architectural  design  is  re- 
served for  the  higher  classes. 

The  education  of  the  aesthetic  sense,  aimed  at  in  all  the  other  literary  studies 
of  the  gynmasium,  is  also  assisted  by  the  study  of  models  from  the  antique,  and 
pupils  in  the  higher  classes  should  be  made  familiar  not  only  with  the  classic 
antiquities,  but  also  with  some  of  the  master-works  in  sculpture  and  architecture. 

5  The  polytechnic  schools,  by  the  terms  of  their  organic  regulations  and  to 
respond  to  their  object,  should  initiate  their  pupils  into  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
nature,  science  and  art,  by  giving  due  importance  to  the  instruction  in  drawing. 
By  it,  pupils  should  become  accustomed  to  observation,  in  order  that,  by  pene- 
trating mathematical  forms,  they  may  be  able  to  find  and  recognize  them  in  all 
the  natural  combinations  into  which  they  enter,  and  to  determine  their  peculiar 
and  external  characteristics.  The  better  they  understand  the  laws  of  nati^,  the 
more  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  will  develop  itself  within  them. 

6.  K,  for  the  object  of  polytechnic  schools,  linear  design  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  programme,  it  is  not  with  the  desire  that  free-hand  drawing  be  neg 
lected ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  cultivated  in  an  earnest  and  methodical 
manner,  always  connected  with  instruction  in  perspective.  It  is  recommended  to 
add  it  to  the  plan  of  the  fifth  class,  and  if  thought  proper,  to  the  preceding 
courses,  in  connection  with  lessons  in  natural  science,  and  to  introduce  as  a  model 
the  skeleton  of  the  human  body. 

Before  commencing  linear  drawing,  properly  so  termed,  the  pupil  should  have 
acquired  skill  in  free-hand  drawing.  This  branch  may  begin  in  the  third  class, 
with  the  theory  of  projections,  since  perspective  has  been  a  subject  in  preceding 
classes,  and  may  be  continued  with  the  theory  of  shadows. 

7.  Instruction  in  drawing  should  not  generally  pass  the  limits  assigned  in  the 
progranmie  of  the  school ;  its  object  is  not  to  form  artists,  but  to  exercise  pupils 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  art,  in  the  understanding  of  form,  in  surcness  of 
eye,  in  the  habit  of  estimating  proportions,  and  in  steadiness  and  skill  of  hand. 
Copying  landscape  studies  is  often  dispensed  with  in  higher  classes,  as  the  time 
and  labor  spent  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  usefulness  of  the  practice,  and  be- 
cause both  teacher  and  pupil  are  easily  deceived  by  productions  of  this  sort. 

8.  In  the  selection  of  studies,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  needs  of  instruction, 
rather  than  to  method  and  aesthetics. 

9.  Besides  a  collection  of  studies  and  models,  it  is  indispensable  that  superior 
schools  should  be  provided  with  a  well-lighted  hall  specially  adapted  to  this  io- 
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Btraction,  where  suitable  objects  for  observation,  the  copies  of  characteristic  and 
celebrated  works  of  art,  busts,  ornaments,  fragments  of  architecture,  etc.,  will  be 
the  best  decorations.  The  daily  contemplation  of  these  models  will  contribute 
essentially  to  the  development  of  the  faculties  concerned  in  drawing. 

Schmidt's  method. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Peter  Schmidt  received  a  pension  from  the  government  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  services  rendered  the  schools  and  the  country  by  a  new 
method  of  drawing  introduced  by  him  into  the  Royal  Real  School,  and  taught 
by  h'im  to  the  teachers  of  the  trade  school  and  of  the  city  normal  school. 

In  this  method,  pupils  begin  by  drawing  from  geometrical  forms,  made  in  wood 
or  plaster,  of  a  square  pillar  (seven  and  a  half  inches  high  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  its  square  section  )>  a  niche,  and  a  low  cylinder.  The  square  pOlar  sep- 
arates in  joints,  affording  a  cube  and  parallelopipeds  of  different  heights.  The 
hemisphere,  which  caps  the  niche,  may  be  removed,  leaving  the  concave  surface 
of  its  cylindrical  part.  Each  of  these  models  afford  a  graduated  series  of  lessons 
on  the  drawing  of  solids,  and  of  curved  lines,  and  the  drawing  of  lines  of  different 
degrees  of  strength,  and  of  shadows.  This  is  accompanied  with  some  of  the 
more  simple  rules  of  shadow  and  shade.  More  difficult  exercises  follow  from 
natural  objects^  and  from  works  of  art,  or  mechanism,  according  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  pupil  and  the  direction  of  his  taste.  An  account  of  this  method 
will  be  found  in  Prof.  Bache's  description  of  the  Royal  Real  School  of  Berlin. 

DUBUIS'    METHOD. 

The  method  proposed  by  M.  Alexander  Dubms,  of  giving  the  human  head, 
or  bust,  which  presents  only  very  general  masses,  or  features ;  after  this,  another 
bust,  ^th  some  additional  indications  of  the  head ;  then  a  third,  in  which  the 
details  are  more  numerous  and  more  decided ;  and  lastly,  a  fourth,  in  which 
the  details  are  according  to  nature.  These  four  busts,  each  placed  in  different 
positions,  presenting  four  successive  stages  of  the  same  figure,  is  in  .use  in  some 
public,  as  well  as  private  drawing  schools. 

DBAWINO   IK  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Although  drawing  receives  some  attention  in  the  common  schools,  and  the 
teachers  are  systematically  trained  for  this  purpose,  its  scope  in  Prussia  is  far 
more  restricted  than  in  schools  of  the  same  class  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtembeig. 
By  the  " Regulativ'*  of  1854,  drawing  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  "must  not  go 
beyond  introductory  lessons  in  the  linear  representation  of  simple  objects,''  and 
in  the  ordinary  one  class  elementary  school,  it  must  not  be  taught  beyond  the 
simplest  free-hand  drawing  from  flat  examples.  Practically,  it  is  not  carried,  as 
in  the  best  Bavarian  schools,  into  elaborate  penmanship,  tasteful  as  well  as  accu- 
rate map-drawing,  ornamental  designing,  and  the  culture  of  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  generally.  Nor  is  it  applied  in  the  common  schools,  as  in  Wurtem-' 
berg,  to  the  industrial  details  of  tho^fiiture  occupations  of  the  pupils.  Instruc- 
tion of  this  kind  is  reserved  for  the  adult,  or  supplementary  schools,  and  to  the 
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trade  and  art  schools. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  directions  as  to  the  83rstem  of  teaching  drawing  in 
in  this  class  of  schools,  we  introduce  a  very  valuable  paper  on  the  subject,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Hcntschel  for  Diesterweg's  "  Weffweiser,*'  a  manual  which  has  special  ref- 
erence to  the  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  common  schools : 
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BT  DB.  BBXST  UUITMBIL. 
I.   DKFINTnom. 

^  Tbb  cnltiTation  of  the  faonlties  of  representation  and  form,  gives  ns  a  feeling 
for  beauty,  graoe,  form,  and  fsjmmetrj.^^—'MamMeh. 

Drawing  k  a  mode  of  ropresenting  solid  forms  by  lines  upon 
Burfaces. 

A  drawing,  as  a  result  of  artistic  labor,  has  either  a  purpose  out- 
side of  the  art — such  are  mechanical  drawings,  plans,  anatomical 
drawings,  <fec.-— or  it  is  executed  for  its  own  sake ;  as  are  landscapes, 
fruit  pieces,  &c.  In  the  former  case,  their  purpose  is  principally  one 
of  material  usefulness ;  in  the  second,  they  are  executed  with  an  en- 
deavor after  a  beautiful  external  form ;  and  are  thus  a  representation 
of  the  ideal.  But  those  of  the  first  sort  do  not  exclude  the  beautiful, 
for  every  object,  without  any  exception,  can  be  beautifully  represented. 

Material  forms  are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  and  either  geomet- 
rical, or  irregular. 

Various  species  of  drawing  are  practiced  ;  as, 

1.  Linear  drawing,  which  gives  only  an  outline  of  the  object  ;f  and 
shaded  drawing,  in  which  surfinces  are  shaded. 

2.  Geometrical  and  perspective  drawing.  The  first  represents 
objects  in  their  correct  .relative  proportions  as  to  magnitude;  the  sec- 
ond, as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  The  geometrical  delineation  of  one 
side  of  a  body  is  called  an  elevation ;  that  of  its  plan,  a  ground-plan. 

8.  Free  drawing  and  sketching ;  either  with  or  without  the  use 
of  rule,  compasses,  &c. 

i.  Copying,  or  drawing  from  another  drawing ;  drawing  from  na- 
ture, or  of  real  objects ;  imaginative  drawing,  or  drawing  of  things 
conceived  of  by  one's  self;  of  which  the  two  former  are  of  things  as 
they  are  directly  seen,  and  the  latter  are  indirectly  based  upon  the 
vision  of  real  things. 

In  all  drawing,  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  sense  of  beauty,  are  em- 
ployed ;  as  are  also,  in  drawing  firom  memory,  the  faculty  of  concep- 
tion, and  in  drawing  from  imagination,  that  faculty. 

*  TkraiMbted  from  Diesterweg's  **WegteeUer." 

t  Uukj  persons  inctade  ia  linear  drswinf,  drswiof  bj  the  aid  of  the  compsssss  sod  ruler. 
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II.  fOOFB,  OBJCGT,  AMD  XMFORTAMCC  OF   DMT&UOTION  IN   DRAWDfa. 

Instructioii  in  drawing  should  include — 
!1 .  Exercises  in  understanding 

a.  Form,  in  itself, 

b.  The  beautiful  in  form. 

These  constitute  culture  of  the  eje  and  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 
2.  Exercises  in  representing 

a.  What  lies  immediately  before  the  student ;  as  in  copying  and 
drawing  from  nature ; 

b.  What  has  heretofore  been  before  him ;  as  in  drawing  from  mem- 
ory and  from  imagination. 

These  constitute  the  education  of  the  hand  in  the  service  of  the 
eye ;  and  culture  of  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  sense  of 
beauty.  % 

From  another  point  of  view,  we  may  distinguish  as  follows  :-— 

1.  Exercises  in  drawing  lines,  angles,  and  geometrical  'figures,  as  a 
basis  for  all  studies  in  drawing ;  that  is,  elementary  drawing. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing  objects  of  all  kinds,  or  applied  drawing. 
The  chief  advantage  of  drawing  is  the  culture  of  the  various  powers 

which  it  calls  into  action. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  Aa9uf.-«-The  knowledge  of  what  Qod  has 
made,  and  of  what  man  has  made,  depends  in  great  part  upon  the 
apprehension  of  the  forms  of  things.  Form,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  And  who  will 
deny  that  the  knowledge  of  the  creation  is  important!  God,  who 
has  made  such  various  works,  and  has  given  us  the  power  of  aooom- 
plishiug  and  befng  conscious  of  our  own  culture,  must  prefer  not  to 
have  us  go  blind  through  the  world.  And  to  open  a  child's  eyes, 
not  only  to  the  forms  of  nature,  but  to  those  of  the  world  of  art ;  so 
that  he  can  apprehend  and  remember  not  only  the  form  of  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  the  course  of  a  river  or  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  but  also 
the  architecture  of  an  edifice,  the  construction  of  a.  machine,  or  the 
plan  of  a  city,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 

The  training  of  eye  and  hand  which  drawing  furnishes,  is  a  means 
of  acquiring  this  power.  Not  only  do  we  become  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  form  of  what  we  draw,  but  the  work  of  drawing 
sharpens  our  observation  of  the  forms  of  what  we  do  not  draw. 
Thus,  drawing  afibrds  a  knowledge  of  the  material  world. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  acquire  the  power  of  representing  forma  to 
others  in  a  visible  manner.  This  is  a  power  of  universal  importance. 
A  few  lines  will  often  do  more  than  a  long  description. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  hand  is  also  of  great  importance,  not 


merely  fis  a  means  of  knowing  what  there  is  in  the  world,  and  of 
representing  that  knowledge,  but  also  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life.  Thus  it  is  of  great  nse  to  many  kinds  of  artisans  to  be  able 
to  4raw  a  little,  ^c 

Training  of  ike  coneq>Uve  faculty. — ^Without  this  cultorey  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  forms  of  the  visible  world  is  not 
possible.  Through  its  exercise,  the  pictures  are  represented  to  the 
mind,  from  which  the  imagination  develops  new  forms.  And  without 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
progress  into  the  limits  of  the  supersensual,  the  abode  of  religion. 

Training  of  the  tenee.of  beauty, — This  introduces  us  to  that  uni- 
versal pleasure,  that  enjoyment  exclusively  possessed  by  none,  which 
is  derived  from  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 

Every  roan,  it  is  true,  is  to  some  degree  fitted  by  nature  to  perceive 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful,  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  further.  He 
whose  sense  of  beauty  is  not  trained,  loses  infinitely.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  first  example  that  occurs  in  actual  life.  A  journeyman 
travels  through  a  city  full  of  beautiful  architectural  works.  He  goes 
stupidly  in  at  one  gate,  and  out  at  the  other ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  beauty  for  him.  The  buildings  which  he  passes  by  neither  have 
any  present  interest  for  him,  nor  will  they  hereafter  be  remembered 
except  as  masses  of  stone,  rising  high  in  the  air,  hollow  ^'ithin,  ac- 
commodated with  doors  and  windows,  alike  in  one  place  and  another, 
and  erected  merely  from  the  necessity  of  security  against  wind  and 
weather,  thieves  and  robbers.  But  suppose  another  and  better  edu- 
cated journeyman  passing  through  the  same  city.  How  much  delight 
will  he  receive  through  his  cultivated  artistic  faculdes  ?  He  will  lin- 
ger for  hours,  with  the  liveliest  pleasure,  before  each  building ;  and 
will  go  forward,  stored  with  wealth  of  new  studies,  and  remembering 
all  his  life  with  delight  those  impressions  of  his  joumeying-years. 

The  connection  of  culture  in  the  beautiful  with  culture  in  morals  is 
dear.  In  the  recognition  and  the  feeling,  the  loving  and  doing  of 
the  beautiful,  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  tendencies  toward  debas- 
ing and  sensual  enjoyments,  find  a  countervailing  power.  The  rir'^ 
tnes  especially  developed  by  the  study  of  drawing  are,  persevering 
industry,  love  of  unobtrusive  right  action,  order,  purity  and  decency.* 

A  brief  quotation  from  Goethe  may  conclude  this  introduction. 

*  Frederic  the  Great  used  to  recognize  his  soldiers  loof  after  they  had  left  the  army,  bj  the 
good  order  of  their  houses.  An  Instructor  in  drawing  might  do  the  like.  A  boj  who  had 
attended  school  where,  among  other  things,  he  had  been  obliged  to  Isam  the  greatest  Deatneai 
in  writing  and  drawing,  brought  about  at  his  return  home  a  most  beneficial  reform  In  the  ex* 
temal  lire  of  the  whole  &mil7|  hj  the  Tlgor  with  which  be  opposed  anjr  daflcienc/  in  cUaiiU' 
I  and  order. 
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II.  0COPB,  OBJKGT,   AMD  XMFORTANCB  OF   IN0T&UCTION   IN   DRAWUffl. 

iDstructioQ  in  drawing  should  include — 

1.  Exercises  in  understanding 

a.  Form,  in  itself 

b.  The  beautiful  in  form. 

These  constitute  culture  of  the  eje  and  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing 

a.  What  lies  immediately  before  the  student ;  as  in  copying  and 
drawing  from  nature ; 

b.  What  has  heretofore  been  before  him ;  as  in  drawing  from  mem- 
ory and  from  imagination. 

These  constitute  the  education  of  the  hand  in  the  service  of  the 
eye ;  and  culture  of  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  sense  of 
beauty.  % 

From  another  point  of  view,  we  may  distinguish  as  follows : — 

1.  Exercises  in  drawing  lines,  angles,  and  geometrical  -figuresi  as  a 
basis  for  all  studies  in  drawing ;  that  is,  elementary  drawing. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing  objects  of  all  kinds,  or  applied  drawing. 
The  chief  advantage  of  drawing  is  the  culture  of  the  various  powers 

which  it  calls  into  action. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  hand,'^Th»  knowledge  of  what  Gk>d  haa 
made,  and  of  what  man  has  made,  depends  in  great  part  upon  the 
apprehension  of  the  forms  of  things.  Form,  therefcM^,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  And  who  will 
deny  that  the  knowledge  of  the  creation  is  important!  God,  who 
has  made  such  various  works,  and  has  given  us  the  power  of  accom* 
plishing  and  being  conscious  of  our  own  culture,  most  prefer  not  to 
have  us  go  blind  through  the  world.  And  to  open  a  child's  eyes, 
not  only  to  the  forms  of  nature,  but  to  those  of  the  world  of  art ;  so 
that  he  can  apprehend  and  remember  not  only  the  form  of  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  the  course  of  a  river  or  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  but  also 
the  architecture  of  an  edifice,  the  construction  of  a  machine,  or  the 
plan  of  a  city,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 

The  training  of  eye  and  hand  which  drawing  furnishes,  is  a  means 
of  acquiring  this  power.  Not  only  do  we  beconoe  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  form  of  what  we  draw,  but  the  work  of  drawing 
sharpens  our  observation  of  the  forms  of  what  we  do  not  draw. 
Thus,  drawing  affords  a  knowledge  of  the  material  workL 

In  addition  to  this,  we  acquire  the  power  of  representing  forms  to 
others  in  a  visible  manner.  This  is  a  power  of  universal  importance. 
A  few  lines  will  often  do  more  than  a  long  description. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  hand  is  also  of  great  importance,  not 
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merely  fis  a  mMiis  of  knowing  what  there  it  in  tiie  world,  and  of 
representing  that  knowledge,  but  also  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life.  Thus  it  is  of  great  use  to  many  kinds  of  artisans  to  be  able 
to  4raw  a  little,  ^c 

Training  of  the  coneepUv€  faculty, — ^Without  this  culture,  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  forms  of  the  visible  world  is  not 
possible.  Through  its  exercise,  the  pictures  are  represented  to  the 
mind,  from  which  the  imagination  develops  new  forms.  And  without 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
progress  into  the  limits  of  the  supersensual,  the  abode  of  religion. 

Training  of  the  »ense,of  beauty, — This  introduces  us  to  that  uni- 
versal pleasure,  that  enjoyment  exclusively  possessed  by  none,  which 
is  derived  from  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art 

Every  man,  it  is  true,  is  to  some  degree  fitted  by  nature  to  perceive 
snd  enjoy  the  beautiful,  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  further.  He 
whose  sense  of  beauty  is  not  trained,  loses  infinitely.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  first  example  that  occurs  in  actual  life.  A  journeyman 
travels  through  a  city  full  of  beautiful  architectural  works.  Ho  goes 
stupidly  in  at  one  gate,  and  out  at  the  other;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  beauty  for  him.  The  buildings  which  be  passes  by  neither  have 
any  present  interest  for  him,  nor  will  they  herealier  be  remembered 
except  as  masses  of  stone,  rising  high  in  the  air,  hollow  within,  ae- 
eommodated  with  doors  and  windows,  alike  in  one  place  and  anotheri 
and  erected  merely  from  the  necessity  of  security  against  wind  and 
weather,  thieves  and  robbers.  But  suppose  another  and  better  edn* 
eated  journeyman  passing  through  the  same  dty.  How  much  delight 
will  he  receive  through  hb  cultivated  artistic  facnltiea  ?  He  will  lin* 
ger  for  hours,  with  tiie  lireliest  pleasure,  before  each  building;  and 
viD  go  forward,  stored  with  wealth  ct  new  studies,  and  remembering 
all  his  hfo  with  deligfat  those  impressioiM  of  his  joumeying-years. 

The  connection  of  culture  in  the  beaatt&l  with  eoiture  in  morals  is 
dear.  In  the  reoognitioB  and  the  feeling,  the  loving  and  doing  of 
Uie  beautiful,  coaneness  and  vulgarity,  and  tendendea  toward  d<Aias- 
aad  sfSBsl  eBJojneiitB,  find  a  eovBtemnKag  power*  Hm  fir* 
cially  developed  by  the  study  of  drswing  ate,  penevering 
,  love  of  anobtrwhre  rig^  adioa,  order,  pwitf  aad  Atttmtyf 

A  bfief  quotation  from  GoeShe  may  conclude  this  totrodoctioiL 
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YBTEBINART  SCHOOL  AT  BBBLIV. 

The  Yeterioaiy  School  at  Berlin  has  for  its  chief  object  to  teach  the  art  of 
military  veterinary  surgery,  and  almost  exclusively  of  the  horse. 

There  are  nine  or  ten  teachers  and  forty  pupils.  The  course  consists  of  anat- 
omy, physiology,  aoology,  the  veterinary  art,  and  horse-shoeing,  and  extends 
over  three  years.  There  is  an  examination  every  six  months,  and  one  at  the 
close  of  the  course,  after  wlxich  the  pupils  enter  the  regiments  or  are  assigned 
to  posts.  A  clinique  where  sick  animals  are  treated  is  connected  with  the 
school,  and  is  iree  of  charge,  •  but  their  owners  pay  for  food  and  medicines. 

French  estimate  of  Prussian  Agricuiturai  Schools. 

M.  de  Laveleye,  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  September,  attributes 
the  great  advance  made  by  Prussia  in  agriculture,  first,  "  to  the  complete  system 
of  .general  education  throaghout  the  rural  districts;"  and  second,  "to  the  tech- 
nical instruction  provided  not  only  for  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic  classes, 
but  for  the  agriculturists." 

Prussia  maintains  four  Royal  Academies  of  Agriculture,  at  which  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  farming  are  taught  during  two  years,  at  a  cost  to  each 
student  of  less  than  82.  a  year  for  instruction  in  political  and  rural  economy, 
the  management  of  trees  and  woods;  in  the  mode  of  manufiicturing  sugar,  beei^ 
bricks  and  draining  tiles;  in  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  and  chemistry,  with 
experiments  and  excursions;  and  lastly,  in  mathematics,  trigonometry,  land- 
surveying,  practical  mechanics,  veterinary  surgery,  rural  law,  the  history  of 
their  country,  and  constitutional  law.  Excursions  into  the  most  interesting 
districts  are  common.  The  persons  who  attend  these  academies  are  those  who 
have  to  make  their  living  by  their  own  farms,  commonly  of  small  extent.  For 
amateurs  a  less  practical  course  is  provided  at  institutes  connected  with  the 
Universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin.  There  are  nineteen  provincial  schools  of  agri- 
cultura  below  the  academies,  subsidized  by  the  State  to  the  amount  of  about 
2,00(ML,  and  generally  taught  by  some  large  farmer,  assisted  by  the  neighboring 
apothecary,  schoolmaster,  and  veterinary  surgeon.  There  are  also  numerous 
special  schools,  for  particular  branches,  such  as  market-gardening,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  meadows  and  woods.  The  care  of  fl-uit-trees  is  taught  in  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  schools  in  the  ancient  provinces  alone. 

The  system  of  paid  instruction  is  extended  by  the  institution  of  itinerant 
teachers,  who  go  from  village  to  village,  criticisiug  the  cultivation  and  giving 
advice  about  rotation  of  crops  and  the  most  suitable  kinds  of  manure.  The 
State  also  maintains  seven  experimental  institutes  of  organic  and  agricultural 
chemistry,  which,  on  different  soils  and  under  different  circumstances,  are  test- 
h)g  and  completing  the  theories  of  Liebig,  and  in  proving  the  quality  of  the 
artificial  manures  of  commerce. 

Finally,  there  are  519  voluntary  agricultural  a880ciation.s,  which  by  confer- 
ences, exhibitions  and  prizes,  asust  in  spreading  information.  Apart  from  the 
academies  and  institutes  of  chemistry,  the  State  does  little.  There  is  a  central 
commission,  presided  over  by  a  Minister  of  Agriculture^  but  its  expenses  in 
1862  were  only  l*l*ll.  Three  large  stud  farms,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  20,0002. 
a  year,  continually  improve  the  breeds  of  horses  for  war  as  well  as  peace. 
Eleven  hundred  stallions,  distributed  fh>m  these  fhrms  through  the  provinces, 
get  annually  35,000  foals — a  number  sufficient  to  modify  the  breeds  throughout 
tlie  country  in  any  desired  direction  in  a  very  few  years. 

M.  de  Laveleye  assigns  much  Importance  "to  tl)e  simple  and  economic  habits 
of  the  Oerman  farmer,  and  to  the  fact  that  Prussia  is  fortunate  in  having  no 
Algiers,  no  large  fleet,  and  especially  no  Paris  to  oppress  agriculture  by  the 
drain  of  both  money  and  men  ;  but  the  great  secret  of  the  success  of  Pruflsian 
agriculture  is  difi[\ised  education  and  technical  instruction." 
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COMMBBCIAL  SCHOOLS. 
In  Prusaiay  the  Heal  school,  and  even  the  Higher  Borgher  school,  has  heev 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  give  all  the  appropriate  and  special  instruction  required 
for  a  mercantile  career,  the  practical  part  of  which  could,  it  was  thought,  be  better 
acquired  by  a  few  jears  service  in  a  snbordlnate  position  in  the  counting-room 
than  in  any  school. 

COMMEBCIAL    SCHOOL   AT   BEBLIIT. 

The  Commercial  School  at  Berlin,  founded  in  1848,  by  Dr.  Schweitzer,  and 
BOW  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Frantz,  has  for  its  object  the  special  preparation 
of  pupils  for  commercial  pursuits.  There  are  but  few  schools  of  this  special 
character  in  Prussia,  as  it  is  generally  maintained  that  the  gymnasiums  and  real 
schools  afibrd  the  best  general  culture  necessary  to  the  merchant  of  good  social 
standing,  while  the  counting-room  is  the  best  practical  school.  However,  the 
government  has  sanctioned  this  establishment. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  two  years,  and  there  are  four  divisions :  class 
in,  class  n  B,  n  A,  and  class  I.  The  branches  tau^t  are  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, physics,  history,  geography,  drawing,  calligraphy ;  the  histoiy,  geography, 
statistics,  and  science  of  commerce ;  history  of  mercantile  staples,  technical  chem- 
istry, laws  of  exchange,  coinage,  &e. ;  book-keeping,  French,  English,  and  Ger- 
man languages,  and  correspondence. 

There  is  a  Government  Board  of  Inspection  of  &e  final  examination.  Suc- 
oeasfiil  candidates  are  excused  from  two  of  their  three  years'  militaiy  service. 
From  1856  to  1862, 122  pupils  passed,  of  whom  21  were  characterized  as  "ex- 
cellent," 64  "good,"  and  37  "  passable." 

The  number  of  pupils  was  in  1862, 100  in  the  first  year,  and  140  in  the  second ; 
in  1863, 173  and  176;  and  in  1864,  204  and  213;  these  statistics  showing  an  in- 
crease of  public  confidence  in  the  institution. 

COMMEBCIAL  AKD  IRDU8TBIAL  SCHOOL  FOB  TOUKO  WOMEN,  AT  BEBLHT. 

The  commercial  institution  for  young  women,  at  Berlin,  was  opened  in  1866.  Its 
purpose  is  to  impart  to  young  women  already  possessing  considerable  education, 
such  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  fill  responsible 
commercial  and  industrial  positions,  especially  those  of  book-keepers,  accountants, 
and  correspondents.     It  has  seven  professors. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  divisions ;  the  first  (A)  extends  over  two  years, 
giving  general  preparatory  culture,  with  a  view  to  future  employment  in  com- 
merce or  industry ;  the  second  (B)  of  one  year,  suited  to  those  who  wish  to  obtain, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  knowledge  necessaryjbr  entering  at  once  into  some  prac- 
tical employment.  Ladies  over  15  are  admitted  to  Division  A ;  over  lfi>  to 
Division  B.    The  snlayects  and  hours,  per  week,  are  specified  below. 

General  knowledge  of  commerce  and  industry;  definition  of  commerce;  di£^- 
ent  kinds  of  trade ;  auxiliaiy  means  of  trade ;  coinage ;  weights  and  measures ; 
money ;  banking  and  exchange  business.  The  most  important  laws  relative  to 
commerce  and  industry,  1  hour  during  the  first  year ;  2  during  the  second ;  2  in 
Division  B.  Commercial  and  industrial  book-keeping  (by  single  and  double 
entry,)  1  hour  first  year;  2  the  second;  2  in  Division  B.  Commercial  hand- 
writing and  practice  therein  by  writing  themes  on  commercial  business,  3  hours 
first  year;  3  in  Division  B.  Arithmetic  general  and  applied  to  commerce  aujd 
industry,  4  hours  first  year,  2  the  second ;  4  in  Division  B.  German  language 
and  composition,  2  hours  first  year;   1  the  second;  3  in  Division  B.    German 
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commercial  correspondence,  I  hour  the  second  year ;  English  language  and  cor- 
respondence, 3  hours  both  years ;  2  hours  in  Division  B.  French  language  and 
correspondence,  3  hours  in  both  years,  and  Dlyision  B.  Drawing,  especially 
free-hand  and  pattern  drawing,  3  hours  both  years  and  in  Division  B.  Stenog- 
raphy, according  to  choice.  Elements  of  natural  histoi^,  2  hours  in  both  years, 
and  Division  B,  and  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry,  2  hours  both  yean, 
and  in  Division  B,  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  commercial  geography  and  history, 
2  hours  in  the  second  year,  and  1  in  Division  B,aTid  tlic  knowledge  of  goods  and 
technology,  2  hours  in  the  second  year,  and  in  Division  B.  Knowledge  of  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  vocation  of  women,  morer  especially  domestic  economy,  1 
hour  in  the  second  year. 

The  last  branch  applies  science  to  domestic  life,  and  treats  the  subject  as  fol- 
lows :  KnovoUdgeof  sustentation — alimentary  substances,  yarIetie8,.source,  value  for 
nourishment,  adulterations,  and  tests.  Animal  and  vegetable  food  in  all  its  varie- 
ties. Cheapest  and  best  diets.  Cooking ;  materials  for  nre,  utensils,  modes  of  cook- 
ing. PreaenxUion  of  food.  Fermentations ;  putrefaction,  and  modes  of  prevent- 
ing it.    Various  modes  of  preserving  food ;  tiie  ice-house ;  storing  food. 

Dairy  products.  Alimentary  stum},  and  household  goods,  and  materials.  Care 
of  house  linen,  nursing,  sanitary  laws,  management  of  servants,  accounts,  and 
various  other  household  functions. 

The  above  plan  of  studies  is  only  temporarily  established,  and  is  sabject  to 
change.    Visits  are  made  to  woricshops,  goods  depots,  &c. 

At  the  close  of  the  course,  after  an  examination,  a  diploma  may  be  conferred. 

The  school  fees  are  a  matriculation  fee  of  three  thalers ;  an  annnal  fee  of  50 
thalers ;  in  Division  B  there  are  10,  additional  for  English,  French,  and  draw- 
ing. Pupils  are  not  received  for  less  time  than  a  year,  bat  may  attend  single 
courses  for  1|  to  2  thalers  the  coarse  per  semester.    There  are  49  pupils. 

Connected  with  the  institution  is  a  collection  of  books,  specimens  of  goodf, 
physical,  chemical,  and  technological  apparatos. 

SCHOOL  OF  NATIOATION,  AT  STETTIN. 

This  school  is  intended  to  train  mariners  and  masters  of  merchant  yessels.  It 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  director,  residing  at  Dantzig,  who  has  the  same 
control  over  the  other  navigation  schools  in  Prussia,  and  is  provided  with  two 
professors  and  an  assistant,  who  teaches  drawing. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  lowest  class,  the  candidate  most  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  be  acquainted  with  elementary  mathematics,  and  mnst  be  able  to  make  a 
fair  composition  in  German.  The  lessons  are  given  daring  32  hours  a  week,  and 
daring  three  years,  the  first  year  being  a  course  for  pilots,  while,  daring  the  last 
two  is  taught  the  art  of  navigating  the  high  seas. 

The  course  in  pik>tag;e  comprises  the  following  branches ;  arithmetic,  plane 
geometry,  carpentry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  navigation,  terrestrial 
and  astronomical  observations,  drawing  of  sea-charts  and  astronomical  maps,  and 
English.  That  of  the  higher  division  comprises  the  preceding  studies  carried 
fiirther,  rigging,  drawing  thedifiercnt  parts  of  a  vessel,  the  conunercial  rules  rela- 
tive to  ships'  papers,  and  to  the  course  of  exchange  at  the  principal  conunercial 
ports,  Ac. 

On  leaving  the  school  an  examination  is  held,  and  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
awarded  to  those  undexgoing  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  This  certificate  is  the 
basis  of  all  promotion  to  any  and  the  different  stations  of  command  of  a  mer- 
cantile vessd. 

The  fees,  paid  quarterly,  are  six  thalers  for  the  pilot's  coarse,  and  ten  for  the 
higher  coarse  in  navigation. 
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HINDCa  ACADJSMY  AT  BXBLIN. 

The  Mining  Academy  (Berg  Akademie)  at  Berlin,  giyes  a  superior  finishing 
education  to  persons  connected  with  mines  or  the  working  of  metals.  It  is  gov- 
erned bj  a  director,  and  has  a  corps  of  nine  professors,  three  attached  to  the 
schooly  and  six  connected  with  the  University,  who  attend  to  give  their  practical 
courses.  The  pupils  most  inscribe  their  names  for  the  courses  they  intend  to  fol- 
low, and  persons  not  belonging  to  the  school  may  hear  single  courses  after  the 
same  formality.  The  school  fees  are  calculated  at  the  rate  of  1^  thalers  the  term 
for  each  hour's  lesson  attended  per  week ;  thus  a  course  with  six  lessons  in  the 
week  costs  9|  thalers  per  half  year.  Laboratory  manipulations  cost  20  thalers 
additional,  and  assaying  10. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes :  1.  Mathematics;  2.  Grcometry;  3.  Me- 
chanics, elementary,  higher,  and  applied ;  4.  Physics;  5.  Construction  of  mining 
machinery ;  6.  Chemistry,  theoretical,  technological,  and  analjrtical ;  7.  Mineral- 
ogy, crystalography;  8.  Geology,  paleontology;  9.  Surveying,  general  and 
practical;  10.  Architecture,  and  construction  in  reference  to  mining;  11.  Met- 
allurgy, assaying  by  the  dry  and  the  wet  method,  and  the  blow  pipe ;  12.  Min- 
ing law  and  business-  system,  including  book-keeping;  13.  Drawing,  through 
the  whole  course,  with  reference  to  construction,  platting  of  grounds,  sections,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  there  is  an  examination,  giving  the  pupil  who  passes 
it  the  title  oidhx  des  mines  (pupil  of  mines).  If  he  is  to  enter  the  State  service, 
he  niust  pass  two  more,  the  first,  for  the  title  of  auditor  of  mines  (referendairedtB 
mines),  after  two  years'  practical  mining ;  and  the  second,  for  that  of  assessor  of 
mines,  after  two  years'  of  administrative  labor  under  a  chief  engineer. 

The  three  professors  attached  to  the  academy  and  the  director  receive  each 
1,000  thalers  a  year.  The  total  expense  of  the  establishment  is  12,000  tlialers, 
and  the  part  not  covered  by  the  receipts  is  borne  by  the  State,  which  has  also 
provided  the  building,  the  cabinets,  and  the  apparatus.  There  are  very  complete 
geological  and  mineralogical  collections,  and  very  commodious  and  well-oiganized 
laboratories.  Of  the  latter  there  are  two,  one  for  the  dry  and  one  for  the  humid 
method  of  assaying.  Bcagents  are  placed  freely  at  the  disposal  of  the  students, 
only  the  more  costly  ones  being  given  out  under  supervision. 

SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  HININO  AT  B0CI!T7M. 

The  Mining  School  at  Bochnm  was  founded  in  1863,  out  of  the  snrphis  ftinds 
0f  a  miners'  association.  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mining  Bureau,  and  of  the  trustees  of  the  old  miners'  fund.  It  is  designed  for 
superintendents  of  mines,  and  master  workmen. 

The  pupils  must  have  worked  three  years  in  a  mine  before  entering  the  school. 
They  must  enter  early  enough  to  finish  the  course  before  being  called  out  to 
military  duty,  or  else  have  finished  their  period  of  service. 

The  course  occupies  two  years ;  the  first  year  is  preparatory  and  optional ;  the 
studies  of  the  second  occupy  30  hours  weekly,  and  include  mathematics,  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  physics^  mechanics,  and  the  elements  of 
building  construction,  the  law,  administration  and  accounts  of  mining,  and  draw- 
ing.   It  is  held  only  In  winter,  the  summer  being  spent  in  work  in  the  mines. 

Instruction  is  gratuitous  to  indigent  pupils  only,  who,  if  they  give  promise  of 
excellence,  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  pecuniary  assistance. 

There  is,  connected  with  the  school,  an  excellent  library  of  works  relating  to 
mining  matters  and  to  the  ttndies  purraed,  and  a  collection  of  geological  and 
paleontological  specimens. 
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THB  STBBL  WOBKS  OP  KBUPP. 

In  connection  with  this  brief  description  of  the  School  for  Practical  Miners  at 
Bochnm,  which  we  compile  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Samnclson,  on  "  Tedmioai 
Education  in  various  cmintriet  abroad"  we  introduce  a  few  extracts  from  the  same 
letter,  to  show  the  commercial  importance  of  the  region  of  country,  in  which  this 
and  other  schools  intended  to  give  a  high  scientific  training  to  the  engineers  and 
foremen  of  the  great  industrial  establishments,  which  the  wise  policy  of  Prussia 
now  fosters  and  protects,  are  located  : 

The  coal  basin  of  West^alia  will  be  the  foundation  of  an  industrial  develop- 
ment for  the  continent  of  Europe,  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Its  area 
is  not  yet  fully  ascertained,  but  the  yield  will  last  for  centuries,  even  at  a  higher 
rate  of  production  required  to  supply  the  steel  and  iron  works  now  in  full  activity, 
and  the  numerous  factories  which  are  springing  up  through  all  this  region. 

At  Essen,  in  the  heart  of  the  great  coal  basin  and  rich  mineral  district  of  West* 
phalia,  are  the  celebrated  steel  works  of  Krupp.  They  consume  800  to  1 ,000 
tons  of  coal  per  day  raised  from  pits  within  the  walls  of  the  works  or  immediately 
adjoining,  the  cost  at  the  works  heing  less  than  5«.  per  ton,  probably  the  lowest 
cost  of  fuel  in  any  metalluigical  works  on  the  continent.  Tne  machinery  is  as 
perfect  as  the  magnificent  products  of  the  work  would  lead  one  to  expect.  The 
range  of  crucible  furnaces  is  a  sight  of  its  kind  unparalleled  in  the  world,  except 
perhaps  at  the  neighboring  works  of  Bochum.  A  steel  1,000-pounder  breccn- 
loading  gun  was  nearly  completed  for  Russia,  and  several  200-poundcr8  and  300- 
pounder  steel  guns,  hooped  and  rifled,  also  breech-loaders  for  the  German  Navy. 
Hundreds,  I  think  I  may  say  thousands,  of  steel  guns,  of  every  size,  from  those 
I  have  named  down  to  4-pounder8,  and  for  every  nation  under  the  sun,  all  rifle 
bi*eech-loaders,  but  of  endless  patterns,  were  in  every  stage  of  progress,  from  the 
solid  ingot,  passing  under  the  ponderous  steam-hammer  to  the  bored  and  turned 
gun,  fitted  with  its  breech-piece,  and  sighted.  Besides  the  guns,  numberless  rail- 
way  wheels  and  tyres  were  in  progress.  I  may  notice  a  number  of  for;^  cast- 
steel  cranked  axles,  one  of  enormous  size,  for  a  transatlantic  steamer,  building  at 
Greenock,  by  the  Messrs.  Caird,  and  several  steel  hoops  for  the  Elswick  gun 
factory.  Nearly  8,000  men  are  employed  at  these  works,  producing  60,000  tons 
of  steel  annually,  or  more  than  twice  the  entire  export  of  steel  from  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  the  human  tide,  as  it  pours  from  the  numerous  gates  at  the  din- 
ner hour,  is  not  the  least  suggestive  of  the  sights  of  Essen.  At  the  outbreak  of 
last  year's  war,  (1866,)  a  thousand  men  were  called  under  arms,  but  250  of  them 
were  qnicklj  sent  back,  lest  the  manufacture  of  cannon  should  suffer  interruption. 
The  administration  is  like  that  of  a  small  State.  All  the  heads  of  the  technical 
departments  are  pupils  of  the  various  Polytechnic  schools  of  Germany.  The 
Commercial  staff  mciudes  a  jurist,  by  whom  all  contracts  are  settled,  and  legaT 
questions  determined.    The  foremen  have  all  risen  from  the  ranks. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  works  stands  the  ihodest  dwelling-house,  and  the  very 
workshop  in  which  Mr.  Krupp  succeeded  to  his  father's  trade  at  the  age  of  15, 
forty  years  ago,  employing  at  that  time  a  single  journeyman  at  the  foi{ge,  and 
himself  traveling  on  horseback  to  sell  his  steel  wares  throughout  the  country. 

The  wages  of  the  puddlers  here  are  about  4«.  per  day,  but  it  is  probably  above 
the  average  of  the  district.  Rollers  earn  4«.,  mechanics  up  to  5«. ;  the  hammer-men, 
at  the  enormous  steam  hammers,  5s.  to  6$. ;  their  assistants,  3s.  to  4s.  6</.  Here 
again,  there  is  no  sub-contracting — the  share  of  every  man,  in  the  tonnage  rate, 
is  fixed  by  the  managers  and  paid  to  him  at  the  pay-table. 

The  facility  and  certainty  with  which  soITd  ingots  of  steel,  weighing  from  4o 
to  50  tons,  are  turned  out  of  the  works,  are  not  more  astonishing  than  the  pro- 
duction of  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  moulded  castings  in  steel  at 
Bochum.  The  steel  disc-wheels  of  Boehum,  cast  in  a  single  piece,  are  now  to  be 
found  on  nearly  every  German  railway,  and  while  the  price  scarce  exceeds  that 
of  iron  wheels,  their  darabilityis  incomparably  greater ;  about  20,000  of  them  are 
already  running.    Bochum,  like  Essen,  is  in  the  Westphalian  coal -basin. 

Scarcely  inferior  in  interest  are  the  great  iron  and  steel  works  of  Hoerde,  em- 
ploying 4,500  work  people.  The  faettds  of  the  technical  departments  her^,  as 
elsewhere,  are  pupils  of  the  higher  schools ;  the  foremen  are  superior  workmen. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Drawing,  gince  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Berlin 
in  1690,  and  of  the  Real  School  by  Hccker  in  1747,  bos  formed  an  important 
branch  of  instruction,  not  only  in  professional  and  technical  schools,  but  in  insti* 
tations  of  general,  culture,  of  the  highest  andf  lowest  grade.  In  the  classical  and 
sdentiftc  schools,  in  the  trade  schools  and  farther  improvement  schools,  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  we  are  sure  to  find  its  place  in  the  programme  of 
studies.  In  1831,  it  was  made  a  matter  of  special  r^ulation  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  which  was  reriscd  by  the  same  authority  in  1863,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  this  branch  of  instruction. 

The  following  Regulations  for  instruction  in  Drawing  in  the  Gymnasiums  and 
TnKle  Schools  of  Prussia,  was  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
(Yon  Muehler),  October  2, 1863 : 

Instruction  in  drawing  is  an  important  element  in  the  education  of  youth,  and 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  programme  of  superior  schools. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  actual  state  and  results  of  instruction  in 
this  branch,  as  well  as  the  development  of  scientific  teaching,  and  the  condition 
of  art  and  industry,  require  a  revision  of  the  regulations  of  March  14,  1831. 
With  the  advice  of  the  royal  academies  of  fine  arts  of  Beriin,  Dusseldorf,  and 
K(£nigsberg,  and  of  the  provincial  academic  councils,  and  of  several  teachers 
of  tri^  experience,  the  following  r^ulations  have  been  prescribed : 

I.     7ROORAMMS   FOR  OTMNA8IUM8. 

1.  Instruction  in  drawing  in  gymnasiums  is  given  in  four  classes  or  consecu- 
tive courses,  the  trade  school  constituting  the  fifth  class. 

Independent  of  this  division  of  courses,  pupils,  as  far  as  local  convenience 
permits,  shall  be  classed  in  special  divisions,  according  to  their  capacities  and 
progress. 

Ijower  Class: 

2.  Elements  of  the  theory  of  drawing;  lines  of  different  directions,  and  dimen- 
sions in  various  combinations.  Drawing  of  straight  and  curved  lines  without 
model. 

In  the  first  course,  that  steadiness  of  hand  is  not  to  be  expected,  which  is 
necessary  for  drawing  lines  and  circles  with  the  perfection  attained  with  the  use 
of  instruments. 

Second  Cfciss: 

8.  First  elements  of  perspective,  with  the  occasional  use  of  the  ruler  and  com- 
pass if  necessary.  .  The  pupils  may  draw  afVcr  models  of  wood ;  the  apparent 
changes  of  aspect  to  whidi  Sodies  are  subject  must  be  explained ;  also  the  efiin^t 
of  light  on  the  surface  of  bodies,  and  the  shading  of  solids,  beginning  with  those 
with  plane  surfaces.  The  models  are  to  be  turned  successively  to  the  right  or 
left  and  placed  at  various  distances  from  the  pupil. 

Moreover,  in  this  class  fineo-hand  drawing  after  engravings  is  entered  upon,  ad- 
vancing to  parts  of  the  face  and  to  entire  heads,  giving  at  first  Only  contours  and 
slight  mdications  of  shade. 

TTitrd  Class: 

4.  Advanced  exercises  in  froe-hand  drawing  after  models  and  plaster  casts,  or* 
naments,  leaves,  parts  of  the  human  body ;  copying  engravings  is  to  be  continued, 
and  landscape  drawing  to  be  begun. 

Progressive  development  of  perspective ;  drawing  fVom  models  in  various  posi- 
tions and  at  various  distances.    Theory  of  the  vanishing-point. 

Introduction  to  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compass  in  the  principles  of  architec- 
tural design. 

Fourth  Class: 

5.  Fk-ee-hand  drawing  after  engravings,  arabesques,  animals,  heads,  and  com- 
plete figures ;  more  difficult  landscapes. 

*  Drawing  fh>m  busts,  AiU  heads,  use  of  stump  and  drawing  with  two  crayons. 
Perspective  continued  to  drawing  apartments  and  groups  of  difficult  objects  not 
presenting  too  great  difficnlties. 
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II.      PROORAXMB  FOB  THADE   SCHOOLS. 

6.  The  four  preceding  classes,  comprising  the  course  of  a  gymnasium,  are  also 
the  first  four  classes  in  the  trade  schools,  with  the  diiierence,  however,  that  in  the 
latter,  free-hand  drawing  is  taught  to  pupils  of  the  superior  classes,  together  with 
linear  drawing  (ruler  and  compass),  beginning  in  the  thii'd  class.  Ine  method 
of  projections,  on  a  plane  or  in  elevation,  is  theoreticallv  and  practically  exposed, 
ana  extended  much  farther  than  at  the  gymnasiums,  while  a  greater  number  of 
hours  also  are  devoted  to  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  superior  classes.  Beyond 
this,  the  trade  schools  add  a  special  fifth  class  to  the  course  pursued  at  the  gym- 
nasium. 

Special  or  Fifth  Clas$  : 

7.  Continuation  of  free-hand  exercises ;  problems  fh>m  perspective  and  the 
theory  of  shadows,  with  scientific  explanations ;  exercises  in  linear  drawing  ao 
cording  to  the  special  profession  of  each  pupil ;  elements  of  topography. 

8.  As  a  close  to  the  instruction  in  drawing,  polytechnic  schools  can  impose 
proofs  of  capacity  upon  pupils  leaving  the  institute : 

1.  Linear  Drawing. — A  geometrical  or  prospective  projection,  including  con- 
struction of  shadows,  simple  objects  in  architecture,  mechiinics,  or  other  branches. 
Tliis  proof  implies  the  supposition  that  pupils  of  the  superior  course  of  a  poly- 
technic school  are  able  to  trace  back  any  graphic  representation  to  its  elonentarv 
geometrical  construction ;  that  they  are  familiar  with  descriptive  geometry,  with 
the  thcoiy  of  shadows  and  of  perspective,  and  that  they  are  sufficiently  practiced 
in  designing  architecture  and  machines,  without  having  completely  exhausted  the 
theoretical  part  of  the  branches. 

2.  Free-hand  Drawing. — ^In  this  branch  the  individual  disposition  of  each  pupil 
should  be  considered  ;  their  inequality  in  this  respect  docs  not  admit  of  a  formal 
programme  as  definite  as  that  for  linear  drawing.  The  more  advanced  pupils 
should  be  able  to  draw  with  the  free-hand,  arabesques,  landscapes,  animals,  neads 
and  entire  from  engravings,  and  various  objects,  including  shaded  heads  from 
models  in  plaster,  and  prove  their  comprehension  of  the  principles  involved. 

3.  Drawing  of  plans  and  to]>ographical  drawing  must  also,  to  a  moderate  de- 
gree, become  famihar  to  the  pupils 

Td  this  programme  are  appended  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  Instruction  in  drawing  should  proceed  gradually  from  the  most  easy  to  the 
most  difficult  studies,  avoiding  that  pedantic  monotony  which  weakens  the  atten- 
tion of  pupils,  and  passing  lightly  over  isolated  details,  accustoming  the  student 
at  an  early  period  to  consider  the  whole.  There  is  no  want  of  excellent  models 
for  the  first  courses  in  instruction ;  but  it  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  should 
sometimes  make  his  own  models  that  the  pupils  may  see  the  method  of  construct- 
ing them.  In  the  beginning  the  entire  class  should  be  engaged  in  the  same 
problems  in  order  to  better  sustain  their  attention  and  to  elevate  and  stimulate 
their  zeal. 

2.  The  programme  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  superior  schools,  particu- 
larly in  gymnasiums,  embraces  also,  besides  the  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand, 
the  development  of  the  feeling  for  the  beautiful.  Pupils  will  learn  by  progressive 
exercises,  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  characteristic  forms  of  objects,  and  to  properly 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery  and  the  master-pieces  of  plastic  art 

3.  Free-hand  drawing  is  the  most  important  exercise  at  the  gynmasium,  and 
the  course  should  correspond  with  the  indications  of  the  programme,  without  be- 
coming purely  mechanical ;  but  should,  on  the  contraiy,  be  pursued  with  the 
object  of  elevating  the  student  to  spontaneous  and  intelligent  reflection.  Noth- 
ing should  be  done  by  the  banner  without  previous  theoretical  and  practical  ex- 
planations. The  education  of  the  mind  must  accompany  that  of  the  hand ;  the 
latter  can  produce  only  what  the  eye  sees,  and  the  eye  sees  incorrectly  without 
the  aid  of  the  understanding.  The  copying  hand  is  not  only  an  instrument  in 
the  service  of  the  eye,  but  the  auxiliary  of  a  reasoning  mind. 
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To  attain  this  object,  k  is  prjrticularly  important  that  the  instructions  should 
not  be  limited,  as  is  often  done,  to  the  mere  copying  of  engravings,  a  system  from 
which  science  and  method  are  almost  id  ways  excluded.  Drawing  from  engrav- 
ings alone  is  injurious  to  the  eye,  beciiusc  the  object  to  be  reproduced  is  always 
too  near ;  and  it  will  happen  that  pupils,  after  foUomng  a  course  in  drawing 
through  several  years,  will  not  be  able  to  draw  correctly  even  a  chair  or  any  other 
simple  body. 

4.  Experience  shows  that  most  pupils  leave  the  gymnasium  to  choose  a  pro- 
fession after  the  third  or  fourth  class,  for  which  reason  the  complete  drawing 
course  for  a  gymnasium  has  been  so  organized  that  the  pupil  can  acquire,  before 
he  leaves,  besides  sonie  skill  in  free-hand  and  linear  drawing,  the  theory  of  making 
plxms  and  elevations  as  well  as  the  elements  of  perspective ;  in  short,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently familiarized  with  the  principles  of  design  to  pursue  the  course  by  them- 
selves, if  their  vocation  requires. 

In  gymnasiums  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compass  in  architectural  design  is  re- 
served for  the  higher  classes. 

The  education  of  the  aesthetic  sense,  aimed  at  in  all  the  other  literary  studies 
of  the  g}'mnasium,  is  also  assisted  by  the  study  of  models  from  the  antique,  and 
pupils  in  the  higher  classes  should  be  made  familiar  not  only  with  the  classic 
antiquities,  but  also  with  some  of  the  master-works  in  sculpture  and  architecture. 

5  The  polytechnic  schools,  by  the  terms  of  their  organic  regulations  and  to 
respond  to  their  object,  should  initiate  their  pupils  into  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
nature,  science  and  art,  by  giving  due  importance  to  the  instruction  in  drawing. 
By  it,  pupils  should  become  accustomed  to  observation,  in  order  that,  by  pene- 
trating mathematical  forms,  they  may  be  able  to  find  and  recognize  them  in  all 
the  natural  combinations  into  which  they  enter,  and  to  determine  their  peculiar 
and  external  characteristics.  The  better  they  understand  the  laws  of  nati^,  the 
more  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  will  develop  itself  within  them. 

6.  If,  for  the  object  of  polytechnic  schools,  linear  design  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  programme,  it  is  not  with  the  desire  that  free-hand  drawing  be  neg 
lected;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  cultivated  in  an  earnest  and  methodical 
manner,  always  connected  with  instruction  in  perspective.  It  is  recommended  to 
add  it  to  the  plan  of  the  fifth  class,  and  if  thought  proper,  to  the  preceding 
courses,  in  connection  with  lessons  in  natural  science,  and  to  introduce  as  a  model 
the  skeleton  of  the  human  body. 

Before  commencing  linear  drawing,  properly  so  termed,  the  pupil  should  hare 
acquired  skill  in  free-hand  drawing.  This  branch  nmy  begin  in  the  third  class, 
with  the  theory  of  projections,  since  perspective  has  been  a  subject  in  preceding 
classes,  and  may  be  continued  with  the  theory  of  shadow's. 

7.  Instruction  in  drawing  should  not  generally  pass  the  limits  assigned  in  the 
programme  of  the  school ;  its  object  is  not  to  form  artists,  but  to  exercise  pupils 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  art,  in  the  understanding  of  form,  in  surcness  of 
eye,  in  the  habit  of  estimating  proportions,  and  in  steadiness  and  skill  of  hand. 
Copying  landscape  studies  is  often  dispensed,  with  in  higher  classes,  as  the  time 
and  labor  spent  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  usefulness  of  the  practice,  and  be- 
cause both  teacher  and  pupil  are  easily  deceived  by  productions  of  this  sort. 

8.  In  the  selection  of  studies,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  needs  of  instruction, 
rather  than  to  method  and  aesthetics. 

9.  Besides  a  collection  of  studies  and  models,  it  is  indispensable  that  superior 
schools  should  be  provided  with  a  well-lighted  hall  specially  adapted  to  this  in- 
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straction,  where  suitable  objects  for  observation,  the  copies  of  chflracteristic  and 
celebrated  works  of  art,  busts,  ornaments,  fragments  of  architecture,  etc.,  will  be 
the  best  decorations.  The  daily  contemplation  of  these  models  will  contribute 
essentially  to  the  deyelopmcnt  of  the  faculties  concerned  in  drawing. 

Schmidt's  method. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Peter  Schmidt  received  a  pension  from  the  government  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  services  rendered  the  schools  and  the  country  by  a  new 
method  of  drawing  introduced  by  him  into  the  Royal  Keal  School,  and  taught 
by  him  to  the  teachers  of  the  trade  school  and  of  the  city  normal  school. 

In  this  method,  pupils  begin  by  drawing  from  geometrical  forms,  made  in  wood 
or  plaster,  of  a  square  pillar  (seven  and  a  half  inches  high  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  its  square  section)-,  a  niche,  and  a  low  cylinder.  The  square  pillar  sep- 
arates in  joints,  affording  a  cube  and  parallelopipeds  of  different  heights.  The 
hemisphere,  which  caps  the  niche,  may  be  removed,  leaving  the  concave  surface 
of  its  cylindrical  part.  Each  of  these  models  afford  a  graduated  series  of  lessons 
on  the  drawing  of  solids,  and  of  curved  lines,  and  the  drawing  of  lines  of  different 
degrees  of  strength,  and  of  shadows.  This  is  accompanied  with  some  of  the 
more  simple  rules  of  shadow  and  shade.  More  difficult  exercises  follow  from 
natural  objects,,  and  from  works  of  art,  or  mechanism,  according  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  pupil  and  the  direction  of  his  taste.  An  account  of  this  method 
will  be  found  in  Prof  Bache's  description  of  the  Royal  Real  School  of  Berlin. 

DUBUIS'    METHOD. 

The  method  proposed  by  M.  Alexander  Dubuis,  of  giving  the  human  head, 
or  bust,  which  presents  only  very  general  masses,  or  features ;  after  this,  another 
bust,  i#ith  some  additional  indications  of  the  head ;  then  a  third,  in  which  the 
details  are  more  numerous  and  more  decided ;  and  lastly,  a  fourth,  in  which 
the  details  are  according  to  nature.  These  four  busts,  each  placed  in  different 
positions,  presenting  four  successive  stages  of  the  same  figure,  is  in  .use  in  some 
public,  as  well  as  private  drawing  schools. 

DRAWING  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Although  drawing  receives  some  attention  in  the  common  schools,  and  the 
teachers  are  systematically  trained  for  this  purpose,  its  scope  in  Prussia  is  far 
more  restricted  than  in  schools  of  the  same  class  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtembeig. 
By  the  "Beguhtiv**  of  1854,  drawing  in  the  Teachers*  Seminary  "must  not  go 
beyond  introductory  lessons  in  the  linear  representation  of  simple  objects,"  and 
in  the  ordinary  one  class  elementary  school,  it  must  not  be  taught  beyond  the 
simplest  free-hand  drawing  from  flat  examples.  Practically,  it  is  not  carried,  as 
in  the  best  Bavarian  schools,  into  elaborate  penmanship,  tasteful  as  well  as  accu- 
rate map-drawing,  ornamental  designing,  and  the  culture  of  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  generally.  Nor  is  it  applied  in  the  common  schools, -as  in  Wurtem-' 
berg,  to  the  industrial  details  of  the- future  occupations  of  the  pupils.  Instruc- 
tion of  this  kind  is  reserved  for  the  adult,  or  supplementary  schools,  and  to  the 
trade  and  art  schools. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  directions  as  to  the  system  of  teaching  drawing  in 
in  this  class  of  schools,  we  introduce  a  very  valuable  paper  on  the  subject,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Ilcntschcl  for  Diesterweg*8  "  Wegweiser"  a  manual  which  has  special  ref- 
erence to  the  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  common  schools : 
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M  Thi  onltiyation  of  the  faculties  of  representation  and  fonn,  gives  ns  a  feeling 
for  beant/,  grace,  foim,  and  Bjmmetry.^^-^M<irm$eh. 

Drawiko  18  a  mode  of  representing  solid  forms  by  lines  upon 
surfaces. 

A  drawing,  as  a  result  of  artistic  labor,  bas  either  a  purpose  out- 
side of  the  art — such  are  mechanical  drawings,  plans,  anatomical 
drawings,  <&c — or  it  is  executed  for  its  own  sake ;  as  are  landscapes, 
fruit  pieces,  &c.  In  the  former  case,  their  purpose  is  principally  one 
of  material  usefulness ;  in  the  second,  they  are  executed  with  an  en- 
deavor after  a  beautiful  external  form ;  and  are  thus  a  representation 
of  the  ideal.  But  those  of  the  first  sort  do  not  exclude  the  beautiful, 
for  every  object,  without  any  exception,  can  be  beautifully  represented. 

Material  forms  are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  and  either  geomet- 
rical, or  irregular. 

Various  species  of  drawing  are  practiced ;  as, 

1.  Linear  drawing,  which  gives  only  an  outline  of  the  object  ;f  and 
shaded  drawing,  in  which  surfaces  are  shaded. 

2.  Geometrical  and  perspective  drawing.  The  first  represents 
objects  in  their  correct  .relative  proportions  as  to  magnitude;  the  sec- 
ondy  as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  The  geometrical  delineation  of  one 
side  of  a  body  is  called  an  elevation ;  that  of  its  plan,  a  ground-plan. 

8.  Free  drawing  and  sketching ;  either  with  or  without  the  use 
of  rule,  compasses,  &c. 

4*  Copying,  or  drawing  from  another  drawing ;  drawing  from  na- 
ture, or  of  real  objects ;  imaginative  drawing,  or  drawing  of  things 
conceived  of  by  one's  self;  of  which  the  two  former  are  of  things  as 
they  are  directly  seen,  and  the  latter  are  indirectly  based  upon  the 
vision  of  real  things. 

In  all  drawing,  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  sense  of  beauty,  are  em- 
ployed ;  as  are  also,  in  drawing  from  memory,  the  faculty  of  concep- 
tion, and  in  drawing  from  imagination,  that  faculty. 

'  IVuMhted  from  Dieiterweg'g  "Wegtteiter." 

t  Many  peraoM  inclade  In  linear  drawinf ,  drawing  bj  the  aid  of  (he  eompaMca  aod  ruler. 
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n.  KOPK,  OBJECT,  AND  IMPOITAMCI  OV  INBTRUCTION  IN  ORAWDCO. 

Instructioii  in  drawing  should  include — 

1.  Exercises  in  understanding 

a.  Form,  in  itself^ 

b.  The  beautiful  in  form. 

These  constitute  culture  of  the  eje  and  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing 

a.  What  lies  immediately  before  the  student ;  as  in  copying  and 
drawing  from  nature ; 

b.  What  has  heretofore  been  before  him ;  as  in  drawing  from  mem- 
ory and  from  imagination. 

These  constitute  the  education  of  the  hand  in  the  service  of  the 
eye ;  and  culture  of  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  sense  of 
beauty.  \ 

From  another  point  of  view,  we  may  distinguish  as  follows  :— 

1.  Exercises  in  drawing  lines,  angles,  and  geometrical  'figures,  as  a 
basis  for  all  studies  in  drawing ;  that  is,  elementary  drawing. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing  objects  of  all  kinds,  or  applied  drawing. 
The  chief  advantage  of  drawing  is  the  culture  of  the  various  powers 

which  it  calls  into  action. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  Aancf.—- The  knowledge  of  what  Qod  has 
made,  and  of  what  man  has  made,  depends  in  great  part  upon  the 
apprehension  of  the  forms  of  things.  Form,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  And  who  will 
deny  that  the  knowledge  of  the  creation  is  important!  God,  who 
has  made  such  various  works,  and  has  given  us  the  power  of  aocom- 
plishiug  and  being  conscious  of  our  own  culture,  must  prefer  not  to 
have  us  go  blind  through  the  world.  And  to  open  a  child's  eyes, 
not  only  to  the  forms  of  nature,  but  to  those  of  the  world  of  art ;  so 
that  he  can  apprehend  and  remember  not  only  the  form  of  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  the  course  of  a  river  or  of  a  chidn  of  mountains,  but  also 
the  architecture  of  an  edi6ce,  the  construction  of  a  machine,  or  the 
plan  of  a  city,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 

The  training  of  eye  and  hand  which  drawing  furnishes,  is  a  means 
of  acquiring  this  power.  Not  only  do  we  become  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  form  of  what  we  draw,  but  the  work  of  drawing 
sharpens  our  observation  of  the  forms  of  what  we  do  not  draw. 
Thus,  drawing  affords  a  knowledge  of  the  material  world. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  acquire  the  power  of  representing  forma  to 
others  in  a  visible  manner.  This  is  a  power  of  universal  importance. 
A  few  lines  will  often  do  mc»re  than  a  long  description. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  hand  is  also  of  great  importance,  not 
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merely  as  a  means  of  knowing  what  there  is  in  the  worid,  and  of 
representing  that  knowledge,  but  also  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life.  Thus  it  is  of  great  nse  to  many  kinds  of  artisans  to  be  able 
to  draw  a  little,  &c. 

Training  of  the  eoncepiive  faculty , — ^Without  this  culture,  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  forms  of  the  visible  world  is  not 
possible.  Through  its  exercise,  the  pictures  are  represented  to  the 
mind,  from  which  the  imagination  develops  new  forms.  And  without 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
progress  into  the  limits  of  the  supersensual,  the  abode  of  religion. 

Training  of  the  senee.of  beauty. — This  introduces  us  to  that  uni- 
versal pleasure,  that  enjoyment  exclusively  possessed  by  none,  which 
is  derived  from  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art 

Every  roan,  it  is  true,  is  to  some  d^ee  fitted  by  nature  to  perceive 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful,  up  to  a  certain  pointy  but  no  further.  He 
whose  sense  of  beauty  is  not  trained,  loses  infinitely.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  first  example  that  oocurs  in  actual  life.  A  journeyman 
travels  through  a  city  full  of  beautiful  architectural  works.  He  goes 
•tupidly  in  at  one  gate,  and  out  at  the  other ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  beauty  for  him.  The  buildings  which  he  passes  by  neither  have 
any  present  interest  for  him,  nor  will  they  hereafter  be  remembered 
except  as  masses  of  stone,  rising  high  in  the  air,  hollow  within,  ac- 
commodated with  doors  and  windows,  alike  in  one  place  and  another, 
and  erected  merely  from  the  necessity  of  security  against  wind  and 
weather,  thieves  and  robbers.  But  suppose  another  and  better  edu- 
cated journeyman  passing  through  the  same  city.  How  much  delight 
will  he  receive  through  his  cultivated  artistic  faculties  ?  He  will  lin- 
ger for  hours,  with  the  liveliest  pleasure,  before  each  building ;  and 
will  go  forward,  stored  with  wealth  of  new  studies,  and  remembering 
all  his  life  with  delight  those  impressions  of  his  joumeying-years. 

The  connection  of  culture  in  the  beautiful  with  culture  in  morals  is 
clear.  In  the  recognition  and  the  feeling,  the  loving  and  doing  of 
the  beautiful,  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  tendencies  toward  debas- 
ing and  sensual  enjoyments,  find  a  countervailing  power.  The  fir* 
tnes  especially  developed  by  the  study  of  drawing  are,  persevering 
industry,  love  of  unobtrusive  right  action,  order,  purity  and  deoency.* 

A  brief  quotation  from  Goethe  may  conclude  this  introduction. 

*  Frederic  the  Grcftt  OMd  to  recognixe  his  soldiers  lonf  after  they  had  left  the  armji  bj  the 
good  order  of  their  houses.  An  instructor  in  drawing  might  do  the  iike.  A  boj  who  had 
aUended  school  where,  among  other  things,  he  had  been  obliged  to  learn  the  greatest  neatnesi 
la  writing  and  drawing,  brought  about  at  his  return  home  a  most  bensflclal  reform  in  the  sje> 
temal  life  of  the  whole  bmilj,  hj  the  vigor  with  which  he  opposed  aojr  dcAcisncj  in  cleaiili- 
nets  and  order. 
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"Jlie  importanoe  of  instrnotion  in  drawing  as  a  part  of  education,  will  bert  ap- 
pear  when  we  consider  that  by  means  of  that  acquirement  we  gain  an  increase  of 
beautiful  and  noble  pleasures  derived  from  the  external  world.  The  whole  realm 
of  forms  and  colors  opens  to  him ;  he  acquires  a  new  mental  organ;  he  receives 
the  most  delightful  ideas,  and  learns  to  recognize,  to  respect,  to  love  and  to  enjoy, 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

Upon  considering  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  instruction  in  drawing,  and  of  its  various  practical  advantages,  we 
shall  find  that  it  includes  no  small  number  of  qualities  directly  valua- 
ble as  educational  influences,  both  formal  and  material ;  and  that  it 
is  accordingly  an  important  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  common 
schools ;  which  is,  the  bringing  of  the  child  to  what  is  beautiful,  true, 
and  good.*  • 

*  The  buodreds  who  frequrat  a  public  museum  can  not  sit  comfortaMj  In  a  liquor  shop ; 
and  will  soon  come  to  feel  that  there  la  a  direct  contrast  between  men  raised  by  art  to  the 
level  of  demigoda,  and  men  degraded  by  brandy  to  the  level  of  beaata. — ** England  in  1835/' 
by  Fr.  von  Raumer. 

The  more  recent  reforma  in  education  malce  this  department  of  culture  a  universal  benefit, 
no  longer  to  be  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect.  And  to 
this  end,  the  primary  school  must  provide  that  the  eyes  of  ita  pupils  are  trained,  their  hands 
practiced  in  certainty  and  accuracy  of  delineation,  and  their  feeling  for  beauty  awakened  and 
cultivated.  In  this  manner  an  Important  service  will  be  done  to  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  manufacturing  operative.  The  farmer  who  can  draw,  will  be  far  less  the 
victim  of  his  own  ignorance,  or  of  designing  enemies,  in  aetting  out  lands  and  woods,  in  divi- 
ding meadow,  arable  land,  gardena,  in  adjusting  his  tools,  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  build- 
ing, hedging,  and  irrigation.  One  who  is  undertalcing  to  build,  whether  from  pleasure  or 
necessity,  can,  if  his  school  instruction  has  enabled  him,  judge  correctly  by  the  preparatory 
drawings  of  the  taste,  strength,  arrangement,  and  convexiience  of  the  proposed  edifice,  esti- 
mate materials  and  cost,  and  then  aave  himself  and  his  architect  much  vexation  and  now  and 
then  a  lawsuit.  A  wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  will  thus  be  enabled  to  understand  better  the 
works  of  artists,  to  estimate  thus  more  correctly,  and  to  ralue  more  highly  and  remunerate 
more  fairly  the  artists  themselves.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  person  who  would  not  de- 
rire  benefit  from  this  most  desirable  study.  It  has  also  a  moral  value  which  is  far  from  con- 
temptible. Young  persons  who  have  learned  to  draw,  will  in  that  way  occupy  many  vacant 
hours  which  would  otherwise  be  passed  In  idleness,  with  ail  its  evil  consequences.  The  re- 
suit  of  this  can  not  but  be  beneficial  in  families ;  and  when  the  young  have  themselves  grown 
up,  and  are  themaelves  fathers  and  mothers,  the  benefit  will  be  still  greater.  But  individuals 
as  well  as  fitmilies,  will  reap  similar  advantages  from  It,  through  its  efllciency  in  averting 
many  harmful  and  prejudicial  Infiuences.  Any  occupation  of  a  regular  nature,  and  fitted  to 
employ  hours  of  recreation,  is  a  rich  source  of  pure  and  quiet  pleasures,  elevating  both  to  the 
mind  and  the  feelings.— Wirth,  in  the  ** Universal  SaiM  School  Qatette,"  vol.  il.  p.  8, 9. 

But  setting  aside  ail  questions  of  mere  practical  usefuhiess,  and  therefore  passing  by  the  in- 
quiry in  what  and  how  many  human  avocations  drawing  is  useful  and  necessary — aside  from 
all  this,  we  know  of  scarcely  any  practice  of  more- comprehenrive  influence  than  drawing. 
Instruction  in  it,  in  connection  with  that  in  the  lutultiooal  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms, 
has  an  influence  in  stimulating  and  conjoining  those  two  great  elements  of  life,  receptivity 
and  productivity,  unequaled  by  any  other,  so  far  as  regards  material  existence.  It  makes 
demands  upon  eye  and  hand,  upon  mind  and  heart ;  and  aflSsrds  a  methodical  culture  In  so- 
curacy,  neatness,  and  in  the  sense  of  symmetry  and  of  beauty.  It  oflers  the  most  efficient  ot 
all  aids  to  instruction  in  natural  history,  natural  science,  geography,  writing,  and  mathemat 
ics.— Dr.  Zehlicke,  in  ^^MecktenbuTg  School  Gazette,"  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

Drawing  is  not  only  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  young,  but  sharpens  the  vision,  trains 
the  tiand  for  writing  and  other  delicate  employments,  gives  practice  in  observation  and  quick 
ness  of  apprehension,  aflbrds  a  store  of  instructions  and  ideas,  develops  the  faculty  of  order 
and  the  sense  of  beauty,  gives  activity  and  cheerAiIness,  and  Is  absolutely  indispensable  in 
many  occupations.^Zerrenner's  *^PrincipUB  ^  Education  and  htttruetion"  Edition  oi 
183& 
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To  aid  in  the  actual  solution  of  this  problem  ia  the  purpose  ot 
drawing.  If  without  it,  it  can  not  be  completely  and  in  all  respects 
aolved,  the  importance  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  it  as  a  study  are 
beyond  doubt  It  is  always  the  duty  of  the  common  schools  to  give 
instruction  in  drawing;  and  only  unavoidable  deference  to  still 
higher  necessities  can  exceptionally  justify  a  temporary  omission  of  it 

The  actual  state  of  afiairs,  it  is  true,  argues  against  this  opinion. 
In  far  the  majority  of  the  common  schools,  no  instruction  at  all  is  given 
in  it  Calligraphy  is  practiced  with  zeal  and  a  great  expenditure 
of  time ;  a  multitude  of  names  of  Asiatic  rivers  and  Brazilian  apes 
are  committed  to  memory ;  and  the  most  abstract  grammatical  rela- 
tions are  taught  But  no  care  is  taken  to  make  the  children  familiar 
with  the  sphere  of  phenomena  lying  immediately  around  them,  and 
to  fit  them  better  for  real  life,  by  means  of  drawing.  The  unpractical 
nature  of  the  German  mind  is  one  reason  for  this ;  another  is,  that  the 
Pestalozzian  principle  of  a  harmonious  development  of  the  funda- 
mental human  faculties,  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  not  only  not 
gained  in  currency,  but  actually  lost  Whether  this  last  &ct  is  the 
result  of  oiir  inability,  light-mindedness  and  want  of  judgment,  or  of 
the  truth  that  every  idea  has  its  periods  of  brightness  and  obscurity, 
is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  others.  To  return  to  the  practical  view 
of  the  subject  The  French  are  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  more 
judicious  than  we. .  There  tlfe  law  enforces  the  teaching  of  drawing 
in  all  the  elementary  schools.* 

lU.   APrUOATION  or  THS  GENBRAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  INBTRUOTION  TO  DRAWING. 

A.    OutUne  of  the  Proper  Exercises  for  the  Common  Sehitol, 

1.  Both  elementary  drawing  (of  lines,  angles,  geometrical  figures,) 
and  applied  drawing  must  be  practiced ;  the  former  as  a  very  neces- 
sary substructure  for  the  latter,  on  the  principle  of  beginning  with  the 
elements ;  and  the  latter,  because  the  forms  of  the  world  around  us, 

*  The  Eoyal  GoTemment  of  Magdeburg,  in  a  circular  order  to  tlie  common  and  burgher 
■choois  on  the  subject  of  drawing,  of  April  S,  1847,  reprores  the  neglect  of  it ;  which  is  the 
more  snrprisingf  inasmuch  as  there  is  tcareelj  to  be  found  one  school  Inspector  who  is  not 
convinced  "  that  drawing,  which  is  In  itself  an  occupation  appropriate  for  the  joung,  and 
of  an  innocent  character,  sharpens  the  vision,  quickens  the  hand,  trains  the  attention  and  the 
apprehension,  conducts  to  Intuitions  and  to  Ideas,  develops  the  faenltjr  and  the  sense  of 
bcaiity,  prevents  tedium  and  idleness,  and  is  of  great  pedagogical  importance ;  and  who  does 
not  know  how  many  occupations  require  a  knowledge  of  drawing ;  and  that,  especially  at  the 
present  day,  when  such  rapid  progress  is  made  In  all  Industrial  pursuits,  drawing  Is  a  study 
absslateiy  indisfensable  "  And  the  circular  adds,  ^'It  is  very  true  that  at  present,  many 
Ibinga  are  studied  in  our  burgher  and  common  schools,  and  in  many  ways.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  all  such  studies,  whenever  they  .exceed  what  Is  necessary,  should  not  be  permitted ; 
and  that  therefore  the.  school  department  has  long  been  endeavoring  to  fix  the  proper  limits  to 
the  field  of  study :  and  that  for  a  study  so  important  as  drawing,  the  necessary  time  must  be 
found. 
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without  comprehending  and  representing  wliich  neither  the  formal 
nor  the  material  object  of  drawing  will  be  reached,  are  almost  always 
not  plane  figures,  but  solid  forms. 

The  educating  power  possessed  by  elementary  drawing,  is  not 
doubted  even  by  its  opponents.  Nor  does  it  deserve  the  common  ac- 
cusation of  dryness  and  wearisomeness,  if  properly  commenced  and 
continued.  Experience  shows  that  boys  find  an  especial  pleasure  in 
dividing  an  angle  into  three,  four,  or  more  equal  or  proportional  parta, 
in  constructing  an  equilateral  triangle,  an  octagon,  a  circle,  <fec 
Many  maintain  that  the  fundamental  forms  should  be  practiced  only 
in  real  drawing—  in  drawing  actual  objects.  But  this  would  destroy 
a  portion  of  the  expected  advantages ;  for  besides  the  fundamental 
forms,  all  the  collateral  work  which  drawing  from  nature  requires, 
must  be  repeated  exactly  as  often  as  the  fundamental  form ;  usually 
without  any  benefit.  An  equilateral  triangle  must  be  drawn  cor- 
rectly, not  merely  once — for  chance  may  bring  that  about — but  twenty 
times ;  which  would  show  that  chance  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
that  certainty  of  execution  has  been  obtained.  But  who  would  need 
to  design  twenty  times  over  the  whole  decoration  of  which  the  trian- 
gle may  form  a  part  ? 

2.  In  applied  drawing,  exercises  in  drawing  by  hand  and  out- 
line sketching,  perspective  and  geometrical  drawing,  copying  and 
inventive  drawing,  should,  none  of  them,  be  wholly  omitted.  But  as 
a  general  rule,  the  drawings  in  all  these  departments  should  be  linear 
only,  and  not  filled  out  by  means  of  any  shadowing. 

The  practice  of  free  off-hand  drawing  is  evidently  indicated  as  nec- 
essary, by  both  the  formal  and  material  purposes  of  instruction  in 
^rawing.  This  formal  purpose  requires  as  great  a  variety  of  stimuli 
as  possible.  These  can  not  be  conceived  of  without  free  ofif-hand 
drawing.  In  respect  to  the  material  objects  of  drawing,  the  pupil 
who  restricta  himself  to  outline  sketching,  roust  give  up  the  idea  of 
representing  a  very  large  number  of  forms  which  could  well  be  pro- 
duced in  free  off-hand  drawing.  But  there  should  not  be  such  an 
omission.  Instruction  should  be  in  accordance  with  nature ;  and  this 
requires  that  the  perceptions  of  the  pupil  should  be  directed  to  the 
whole  world  of  nature  and  art 

With  reference  to  the  other  kinds  of  practice,  may  be  mentioned-^* 

a.  Remom  for  practicing  outline  drawing. 

The  great  accuracy  which  this  requires,  affords  a  peculiarly  good 
practice  of  hand  and  eye,  and  has,  in  particular,  great  value  as  a  train- 
ing to  observant,  judicious,  and  provident  activity.  Any  one  who 
has  accustomed  himself  to  go  about  with  circular  and  ruler,  square 
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and  pencil,  is  much  readier  at  apprebending  than  those  who  are  igno- 
Tant  of  the  use  of  them.  Many  objects  in  practical  life,  also,  can  not 
be  drawn  except  in  otitline. 

b.  BMUons  for  prtuti^ng  copying. 

1.  The  requirements  of  actual  life  demand  it. 

2.  A  harmonious  culture  of  the  artistic  Acuities  is  impossible  with- 
out practice  in  copying ;  and  this  both  with  reference  to  the  technics 
of  art,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty.  Such  a  culture 
doubtless  requires  in  particular  that  the  pupil  should  accurately  com- 
prehend a  large  number  of  given  forms.  But  the  mathematical  part 
of  drawing  implies  much  less  apprehension  than  representation,  and 
even  this  only  according  to  fixed  and  very  simple  relations.  Drawing 
from  nature  again  affords,  more  especially,  training  in  apprehension  ; 
and  the  subjects  selected  may  be  as  difficult  as  is  desired;  but  still, 
only  a  relatively  very  small  field  of  forms  can  thus  be  introduced  into 
the  common  school  for  actual  apprehension  and  representation.  In 
drawing  most  animals,  for  instance,  there  would  be  very  much  disci* 
pline  for  both  eye  and  hand;  yet  animals  could  hardly  be  made 
models  for  drawing  in  the  common  schools.  The  taste,  again,  would 
be  very  much  cultivated  by  the  study  of  classic  architectural  orna- 
ments ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  go  to  Cologne  or  Strasburg  to 
draw  those  there,  not  to  mention  crossing  the  Alps.  Thus  the  neces- 
sity of  copying  becomes  clearly  obvious. 

a  BeoBona  for  dramnff/rom  nature;  geometrical  (elevations)  and 
perspective, 

1.  The  pupil  improves  in  power  of  apprehending  the  various  forms 
around  him,*  and  in  remembering  them. 

2.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  understand  perspective  drawings  imme- 
diately upon  seeing  them. 

8.  There  are  frequent  occasions  in  actual  life  when  it  is  important 
and  even  necessary. 

4.  As  an  immediate,  free  and  independent  mode  of  reproducing 
what  the  eyes  perceive,  it  has  an  entirely  peculiar  attraction  for  the 
pupil. 

6.  Acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  perspective  introduces  the  pupil 
to  an  entirely  new  world  of  ideas  and  thoughts ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
such  an  occurrence  can  not  be  without  influence  upon  his  general  in- 
tellectual development. 

These  reasons  in  favor  of  perspective  drawing,  founded  both  upon 
the  formal  and  the  material  purpose  of  instruction  in  drawing,  are  not 

*  *'  It  is  utonistaiog  how  many  deceptions  remain  undiscovered  witlioat  tbe  practice  of 
tikis  art,  and  bow  invariably  wa  see  otberwise  than  as  we  snppose."— Offo. 
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without  comprehending  and  representing  wliich  neither  tha  formal 
nor  the  material  object  of  drawing  will  be  reached,  are  almost  alwajs 
not  plane  figures,  but  solid  forms. 

The  educating  power  possessed  by  elementary  drawing,  is  not 
doubted  even  by  its  of^nents.  Nor  does  it  de&erve  th/e  common  ac- 
cusation of  dryness  and  wearisomeness,  if  properly  commenced  and 
continued.  Experience  shows  that  boys  find  an  especial  pleasure  in 
dividing  an  angle  into  three,  four,  or  more  equal  or  proportional  parts, 
in  constructing  an  equilateral  triangle,  an  octagon,  a  circle,  <kc 
Many  maintain  that  the  fundamental  forms  should  be  practiced  only 
in  real  drawings  in  drawing  actual  objects.  But  this  would  destroy 
a  portion  of  the  expected  advantages ;  for  besides  the  fundamental 
forms,  all  the  collateral  work  which  drawing  from  nature  requires, 
must  be  repeated  exactly  as  often  as  the  fundamental  form ;  usually 
without  any  benefit.  An  equilateral  triangle  must  be  drawn  cor- 
rectly, not  merely  once — for  chance  may  bring  that  about — but  twenty 
times  ;  which  would  show  that  chance  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
that  certainty  of  execution  has  been  obtained.  But  who  would  need 
to  design  twenty  times  over  the  whole  decoration  of  which  the  trian- 
gle may  form  a  part  ? 

2.  In  applied  drawing,  exercises  in  drawing  by  hand  and  out- 
line sketching,  perspective  and  geometrical  drawing,  copying  and 
inventive  drawing,  should,  none  of  them,  be  wholly  omitted.  But  as 
a  general  rule,  the  drawings  in  all  these  departments  should  be  linear 
only,  and  not  filled  out  by  means  of  any  shadowing. 

The  practice  of  free  off-hand  drawing  is  evidently  indicated  as  nec- 
essary, by  both  the  formal  and  material  purposes  of  instruction  in 
^rawing.  This  formal  purpose  requires  as  great  a  variety  of  stimuli 
as  possible.  These  can  not  be  conceived  of  without  free  off-hand 
drawing.  In  respect  to  the  material  objects  of  drawing,  the  pupil 
who  restricts  himself  to  outline  sketching,  roust  give  up  the  idea  of 
representing  a  very  large  number  of  forms  which  could  well  be  pro.- 
duced  in  free  off-hand  drawing.  But  there  should  not  be  such  an 
omission.  Instruction  should  be  in  accordance  with  nature ;  and  this 
requires  that  the  perceptions  of  the  pupil  should  be  directed  to  the 
whole  world  of  nature  and  art. 

With  reference  to  the  other  kinds  of  practice,  may  be  mentioned-— 

a.  Beasona  for  practicing  outline  drawing. 

The  great  accuracy  which  this  requires,  affords  a  peculiarly  good 
practice  of  hand  and  eye,  and  has,  in  particular,  great  value  as  a  train- 
ing to  observant,  judicious,  and  provident  activity.  Any  one  who 
has  accustomed  himself  to  go  about  with  circular  and  ruler,  square 


and  pencil,  is  much  readier  at  apprehending  than  those  who  are  igno- 
rant «f  the  use  of  them.  Many  ohjects  in  practical  life,  also,  can  not 
be  drawn  except  in  outline. 

b.  Beasons  for  practicing  copying, 

1.  The  requirements  of  actual  life  demand  it 

2.  A  harmonious  culture  of  the  artistic  faculties  is  impossible  with- 
out practice  in  copying ;  and  this  both  with  reference  to  the  technics 
of  art,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty.  Such  a  culture 
doubtless  requires  in  particular  that  the  pupil  should  accurately  com- 
prehend a  large  number  of  given  forms.  But  the  mathematical  part 
of  drawing  implies  much  less  apprehension  than  representation,  and 
even  this  only  according  to  fixed  and  very  simple  relations.  Drawing 
from  nature  again  affords,  more  especially,  training  in  apprehension  ; 
and  the  subjects  selected  may  be  as  difficult  as  is  desired ;  but  still, 
only  a  relatively  very  small  field  of  forms  can  thus  be  introduced  into 
the  common  school  for  actual  apprehension  and  representation.  In 
drawing  most  animals,  for  instance,  there  would  be  very  much  disci*- 
pline  for  both  eye  and  hand;  yet  animab  eould  hardly  be  made 
models  for  drawing  in  the  common  schools.  The  taste,  again,  would 
be  very  much  cultivated  by  the  study  of  classic  architectural  orna- 
ments ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  go  to  Cologne  or  Strasburg  to 
draw  those  there,  not  to  mention  crossing  the  Alps.  Thus  the  neces- 
sity of  copying  becomes  clearly  obvious. 

c.  BeatcoM  for  drawing  from  nature  ;  geometrical  (elevations)  and 
perspective. 

1.  The  pupil  improves  in  power  of  apprehending  the  various  forms 
around  him,*  and  in  remembering  them. 

2.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  understand  perspective  drawings  imme- 
diately upon  seeing  them. 

8.  There  are  frequent  occasions  in  actual  life  when  it  is  important 
and  even  necessary. 

4.  As  an  immediate,  free  and  independent  mode  of  reproducing 
what  the  eyes  perceive,  it  has  an  entirely  peculiar  attraction  for  the 
pupil. 

6.  Acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  perspective  introduces  the  pupil 
to  an  entirely  new  world  of  ideas  and  thoughts ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
such  an  occurrence  can  not  be  without  influence  upon  his  general  in- 
tellectual development. 

These  reasons  in  favor  of  perspective  drawing,  founded  both  upon 
the  formal  and  the  material  purpose  of  instruction  in  drawing,  are  not 

**'lt  ia  utonlshiog  how  many  deceptions  remain  undiscoTered  without  the  practice  of 
this  art,  and  how  invariably  we  see  otherwise  than  as  we  suppose."— Offo. 
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without  weight  There  can  be  no  complete  instruction  in  drawing 
without  that  in  perspective.  If  perspective  has  hitherto  found  little 
or  no  favor  in  our  common  schools,  the  reason  is,  partly  the  undenia- 
ble difficulty  of  the  subject  itself,  and  partly  the  lack  of  time,  room 
and  apparatus.  It  can  therefore  perhaps  never  be  a  universal  study. 
But  in  all  schools  where  space  and  time  are  not  too  limited,  at  least 
the  more  advanced  pupils  should  make  a  beginning  in  perspective. 
6ome  details  on  this  point  will  be  given  below. 

d.  Bfoscns  far  practicing  inventive  drawing.  *        i 

1.  The  power  of  producing  the  beautiful  already  exists  in  the 
child,  and  shows  itself  in  innumerable  ways.  We  must  develop  it  if 
we  desire  to  avoid  a  one-sided  culture. 

2.  It  is  certain  that,  as  Otto  says,  this  independent  creation  of  beaa* 
tiful  pictures  elevates  the  pupil  to  a  consciousness  of  the  rays  of  that 
divine  creative  power  which  appears  in  the  human  imagination. 

3.  Practical  life  often  calls  for  ability  to  arrange  or  construct  in  a 
tasteful  manner.  Many  mechanics  could  not  get  on  without  the  Ac- 
uity of  inventing  beautiful  forms.* 

e.  Beasonsfor  and  against  drawing  with  shaded  surfaces, 
aa.  For. 

1.  It  affords  a  knowledge  of  light  and  shade  as  found  in  the  world 
without ;  that  is  to  say,  of  one  distinct  aspect  of  the  phenomena  •f 
objects. 

2.  It  relieves  the  pupil  from  his  dissatisfaction,  upon  comparing  hia 
unshaded  sketches  with  the  common  shaded  pictures,  and  discover 
ing  his  own  to  be  comparatively  incomplete. 

bb.  Against 

1.  It  is  of  but  little  value,  in  comparison  with  a  knowledge  of  out . 
line  drawing,  in  regard  to  the  apprehension  of  objects  in  nature  and 
art.     Light  and  shade  change  continually,  while  outlines  are  more 
permanent 

*  Although  I OM  the  word  '*  inTentive  "  in  an  entirely  general  manner,  the  term  of  course 
naturally  applies  to  the  Invention  of  symmetrical  figures  from  modifications  of  the  funda> 
menial  mathematical  forms.  1  am  not  of  the  opinion  ot  those  who  think  ttiat  such  exercises 
should  be.  rejected  on  account  ot  the  lack  of  reality  in  such  figures. 

Those  who  doubt  whetlier  such  figures  can  be  called  beautiful  at  all,  seem  to  doubt  also 
whether  the  habit  is  to  be  approred  which  has  prerailed  for  so  many  centuries,  of  using  such 
forms  on  walls,  doors,  windows,  fireplaces,  iiangings,  cupboards,  tables,  furniture,  carpets, 
table-cloths,  book  corers,  embroidery  patterns,  and  In  a  hundred  other  such  ways.  But  the 
fact  that  these  objects  do  certainly  exist,  and  that  other  similar  ones  continue  to  be  designed 
and  used,  so  that  the  figures  in  question  do  in  fact  have  a  relation  to  real  objects,  is  a  suflSc 
lent  reason  for  not  omitting  them  from  instruction  in  drawing. 

Otto  states  the  necesrity  of  the  three  principal  departments  of  drawing,  tIs.,  copying,  draw 
Ing  from  nature,  and  inventive  drawing,  as  follows:    *' Drawing  from  visible  bodies  traini 
especially  the  eye ;  drawing  forms  kept  before  the  mind  by  the  imagination  and  produced  bj 
it,  and  still  more  the  work  of  imagining  them,  trains  the  imagination ;  and  the  copying  ol 
pictures  already  executed,  the  sense  of  beauty." 


2.  For  Bach  dr&wing  ss  is  required  in  practical  Jife  it  has  somft- 
Umes  DO  value,  nnd  at  other  times  a  very  subordioate  one. 

3.  If  not  very  well  prepared  for  and  very  well  managed,  it  fi«- 
qneatly  pioducea  a  bad  effect,  and  thus  obetructs  the  cultivation  of 
the  taste  iDst«ad  of  promoting  it;  and  even  renders  the  minds  of- 
immature  scholars  obscure  and  stupefied. 

4.  It  wastes  time  needed  for  other  most  indispensable  exercises.* 
Hese  reasons  on  both  sides  indicate  that  this  department  should 

be  studied,  but  that  its  practice  should  be  confined  within  somewhat 
close  limits.  Onlj  remarkably  taleDt«d  and  industrious  pupils  should 
be  permitted  to  pursue  it,  and  then  not  unless  they  have  prepared 
the  way  by  a  thorough  practice  of  outline  drawing.  Those  oollec- 
tioDs  of  copies  for  drawing  are  quite  un pedagogical,  in  which  every 
thing  is  shaded,  even  from  the  very  beginning.  Unfortunately  there 
are  so  many  such,  that  more  proper  points  are  too  often  entirely 
omitted. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  necessity  of  studying  in  the  common 
schook  the  various  departments  of  elementary  and  applied  drawing, 
free  off-hand  drawing,  outline  sbetohing,  copying,  drawing  from  na- 
ture and  inventive  drawing,  the  next  inqury  is, 

B.     Tht  TtUtiont  of  theu  difftrtnt  dtparlmtntt  ofpracHcr  to  each  othtr. 

1.  Elementary  drawing  is  the  basis  for  all  the  others,  and  is  there- 
fore the  first  step. 

2.  Perspective  drawing  from  nature  is  the  most  difficult,  and  there- 
fore should  constitute  tlie  last  or  fourth  stage. 

Want  of  elementary  practice  has  an  astonishing  power  of  interfer* 
ing  with  the  results  in  perspective  drawing.  This  latter,  moreover, 
requires  a  certain  maturity  of  the  whole  man ;  and  it  b  also  less  im- 
portant for  ordinary  use  than  the  other  kinds.  And  in  the  small 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  learned  at  the  common  schools,  it  can  have 
bnt  a  small  influence,  relatively,  in  developing  the  sense  of  beauty. 
All  these  considerations  indicate  that  perspective  should  bo  the  last 
department  taught. 

3.  Outline  drawing  is  not  to  be  taken  up  with  the  elementary 

*  The  ■bsdlnf  li  cnulDlj  m  ouId  reuop  wbj,  in  n  Ulf  i  ihuc  af  Ihe  eamnon  Bhooli, 
MMwilhuuidinc  ill  (b«  time  ipcut  la  dnwiDf  Itaaaiu,  Itae  people  do  not  leern  lo  draw.  At 
•oaa u  Jobnnr  hu  pnukcdlloH  indouillDes  lor  ■  lew  noiitba.  hale  flTcn  ■  lutdrniL- 
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cocirte,  bat  shovM  come  later,  immediately  before  draving  in  per- 
spective from  natare,  except  bo  far  as  it  belongs  to  geometry,  and  is 
employed  in  the  oonstraction  of  purely  geometrical  figures.  It  thus 
should  constitute  the  third  step,  or  last  but  one. 

On  the  subject  of  practicing  outline  drawing  in  the  elementary 
course,  opinions  differ.  Ramsauer  says  that  it  would  be  an  unjusti- 
fiable waste  of  time  to  work  with  ruler  and  circle  before  the  eye  and 
hand  gain  firmness.  Hippius  directs  a  whole  series  of  elementary 
exercises  with  the  ruler,  before  beginning  free  off-hand  drawing. 
Most  teachers  of  drawing  are  of  the  opposite  opinion  to  this.  We 
incline  toward  the  side  which  experience  seems  to  have  indicated, 
namely,  that  of  the  majority. 

4.  Between  elementary  drawing  and  outline  sketching  is  the  place 
for  free  off-hand  drawing,  applied  to  actual  objects ;  which  thus  occu- 
pies the  second  place. 

5.  Having  thus  determined  upon  four  principal  departments,  the 
question  will  come  up,  Wherid  does  copying  come  in ;  and  elerations ; 
and  inventive  drawing  9    We  answer : 

a.  Inventive  drawing  has  already  been  practiced  in  the  elementaiy 
stage.  But  the  pupil  must  always  be  made  master  of  the  materials 
with  which  he  works ;  he  roust  have  seen  specimens  of  inventions  of 
tiie  sort  which  he  is  expected  to  make. 

The  child  can  not  develop  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  from  himself. 
Some  of  the  Pestalozzians  have  erred  to  an  unspeakable  extent  on 
this  point.  Never  was  a  more  unpedagogical  problem  proposed  than 
that  of  J.  Schmid,  for  beginners — **  Make  a  beautiful  combination  of 
isolated  points!" 

But  where  the  imagination  has  been  set  in  action  by  examining 
models,  the  pupils  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  experiments  in 
invention,  for  which  reason  we  have  admitted  it  as  above.  For  it  is 
certainly  according  to  nature,  to  begin  to  develop  the  different  phases 
of  the  artistic  faculty  in  children,  from  even  the  very  point  where 
they  begin  to  spring  out  We  must,  it  is  true,  have  regard  to  the 
old  motto,  ^^  Non  multa  sed  multum;^'*  in  order  that  we  may  not,  in 
avoiding  one-sidedness,  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  studying  too 
many  things  at  once. 

h.  Drawing  from  nature,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  making  simple 
elevations,  may  be  practiced  during  the  second  stage.  For  those  just 
beginning  it  is  too  difficult,  principally  on  account  of  the  usually  nec- 
essary reduction  to  a  diminished  scale. 

e.  Copying  may  be  commenced  in  a  very  easy  way,  as  soon  as  a 
good  beginning  is  laid  in  elementary  drawing. 
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All  the  preceding^  details  may  be  grouped  as  follows,  in  a 

General  Scheme  for  Instruction  in  Prawing. 

First  Orade^  or  Elementary  Drawing ;  and  in  connection  with  it, 
Inventive  Drawing  and  Copying, 

Second  Gfrade,  Application  of  free  off-hand  drawing;  including 
Copying,  Geometrical  Drawing  from  nature,  and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Third  Grade,  or  Outline  Sketching ;  with  a  continuation  of  Copy- 
ing and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Fourth  Grade,  Perspective  Drawing,  exclusively. 

This  plan  is  in  accordance  with  nature,  as  relates  both  to  the  pupil 
and  to  the  subject. 

C.   DtreetioM  for  further  practice  in  the  d^tremt  department§. 

•■mBALLT. 

The  same  pnncipl^  which  have  been  laid  down  relative  to  the 
succession  and  connection  of  the  various  departments  of  practice,  are 
i^plicable  also  to  the  ehoice  aod  selection  of  the  materials  for  each 
separate  one. 

It  is  therefore  necessary, 

Firstf  To  draw  various  foroos.  For  if  the  instruction  given  is  to 
oommoDicate  any  formal  culture,  the  child  must,  as  has  been  said, 
comprehend  its  entire  scope.  It  is  an  error  to  choose  artificial  forms 
only,  or  natural  forms  only.  The  teacher  utterly  misapprehends  the 
character  of  the  common  school,  who  causes  architecture,  or  tools,  or 
flowers,  or  landscapes,  either  of  them  exclusively,  to  be  drawn.  The 
pupil  does  not  see  either  of  them  exclusively ;  nor  is  it  the  business 
of  the  common  school  to  educate  especially  for  any  ome  occupation 
such  as  that  of  the  carpenter,  the  cabinet-maker,  potter,  <fec. 

Secondly,  It  is  the  universal  rule  to  begin  with  what  is  easy,  and 
to  prooeed  from  that  only  with  great  caution.  Now  the  easiest  part 
of  drawing  is  that  with  right  lines ;  not  perhaps  where  the  fewest 
lines  are  used,  but  where  the  relations  of  lines  and  angles  are  easy  of 
compr^ension.  Of  the  regular  forms,  for  instance,  an  easy  one  is 
the  regular  octagon ;  and  a  difiScult  one,  the  regular  pentagon.  Ir- 
r^^lar  forms  are  easy,  if  tliey  are  derived  from  regular  ones ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  semi-circle ;  but  difficult  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eye,  nose,  ear,  hand,  he ;  all  animals ;  most  flowers  and  fruits ;  all 
trees ;  most  tools,  (fee  Thus  many  of  the  designd  most  frequently 
given  to  children  as  elementary  exercises,  are  entirely  improper  for  the 
4)urpose ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  led  astray  by  such 
titles.aa  '^  The  Little  Flower  Dra/tenuui,^^  ^^FUmentary  Exerciaee  in 
IjaruUca^  Drawing^^  ^^  Studies  o/Animah  for  Industriom  Boys^^  dro» 
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U.  tOOPK,  OBJKGT,  AND  IMFORTANCK  OF   INITEUCTION  IN  OBAWmO. 

Instruction  in  drawing  should  include — 

1 .  Exercises  in  understanding 

a.  Form,  in  itself, 

b.  The  beautiful  in  form. 

These  constitute  culture  of  the  eje  and  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing 

a.  What  lies  immediately  before  the  student ;  as  in  copying  and 
drawing  from  nature ; 

b.  What  has  heretofore  been  before  him ;  as  in  drawing  from  mem- 
ory and  from  imagination. 

These  constitute  the  education  of  the  hand  in  the  service  of  the 
eye ;  and  culture  of  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  sense  of 
beauty.  « 

From  another  point  of  view,  we  may  distinguish  as  Ibllows  :^- 

1.  Exercises  in  drawing  lines,  angles,  and  geometrical  -figureS|  as  a 
basis  for  all  studies  in  drawing ;  that  is,  elementary  drawing. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing  objects  of  all  kinds,  or  applied  drawing. 
The  chief  advantage  of  drawing  is  the  culture  of  the  various  powers 

which  it  calls  into  action. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  Aaisc^.— *-The  knowledge  of  what  Qod  has 
made,  and  of  what  man  has  made,  depends  in  great  part  upon  the 
apprehension  of  the  forms  of  things.  Form,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  And  who  will 
deny  that  the  knowledge  of  the  creation  is  important!  God,  who 
has  made  such  various  works,  and  has  given  ua  the  power  of  accom- 
plishing and  befng  conscious  of  our  own  culture,  must  prefer  not  to 
have  us  go  blind  through  the  world.  And  to  open  a  child's  eyes, 
not  only  to  the  forms  of  nature,  bat  to  those  of  the  world  of  art ;  so 
that  he  can  apprehend  and  remember  not  only  the  form  of  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  the  course  of  a  river  or  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  bat  also 
the  architecture  of  an  edifice,  the  construction  of  a  machine,  or  the 
plan  of  a  city,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 

The  training  of  eye  and  hand  which  drawing  furnishes,  is  a  means 
of  acquiring  this  power.  Not  only  do  we  become  accurately  ac- 
quiunted  with  the  form  of  what  we  draw,  but  the  work  of  drawing 
sharpens  our  observation  of  the  forms  of  what  we  do  not  draw. 
Thus,  drawing  affords  a  knowledge  of  the  material  workL 

In  addition  to  this,  we  acquire  the  power  of  representing  forms  to 
others  in  a  visible  manner.  This  is  a  power  of  universal  importance. 
A  few  lines  will  often  do  more  than  a  long  description. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  hand  is  also  of  great  importance,  not 
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merely  as  a  means  of  knowing  what  there  is  in  the  world,  and  of 
representing  that  knowledge,  but  also  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life.  Thus  it  is  of  grewt  use  to  many  kinds  of  artisans  to  be  able 
to  4raw  a  little,  &c. 

Training  of  the  concepHve  faculty. — ^Without  this  culture,  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  forms  of  the  visible  world  is  not 
possible.  Through  its  exerdse,  the  pictures  are  represented  to  the 
mind,  from  which  the  imagination  develops  new  forms.  And  without 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
progress  into  the  limits  of  the  supersensual,  the  abode  of  religion. 

Training  of  the  sense.of  beauty. — This  introduces  us  to  that  uni- 
versal pleasure,  that  enjoyment  exclusively  possessed  by  none,  which 
is  derived  from  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 

Every  man,  it  is  true,  is  to  some  degree  fitted  by  nature  to  perceive 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful,  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  further.  He 
whose  sense  of  beauty  is  not  trained,  loses  infinitely.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  first  example  that  occurs  in  actual  life.  A  journeyman 
travels  through  a  city  full  of  beautiful  architectural  works.  He  goes 
stupidly  in  at  one  gate,  and  out  at  the  other ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  beauty  for  him.  The  buildings  which  he  passes  by  neither  have 
any  present  interest  for  him,  nor  will  they  hereafter  be  remembered 
except  as  masses  of  stone,  rising  high  in  the  air,  hollow  within,  ac- 
commodated with  doors  and  windows,  alike  in  one  place  and  another, 
and  erected  merely  from  the  necessity  of  security  against  wind  and 
weather,  thieves  and  robbers.  But  suppose  another  and  better  edu- 
cated journeyman  passing  through  the  same  city.  How  much  delight 
will  he  receive  through  his  cultivated  artistic  faculties  ?  He  will  lin^ 
ger  for  hours,  with  the  liveliest  pleasure,  be(bre  each  building ;  and 
will  go  forward,  stored  with  wealth  of  new  studies,  and  remembering 
all  his  life  with  delight  those  impressions  of  his  joumeying-years. 

The  connection  of  culture  in  the  beautiful  with  culture  in  morals  is 
clear.  In  the  recognition  and  the  feeling,  the  loving  and  doing  of 
the  beautiful,  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  tendencies  toward  debas- 
ing and  sensual  enjoyments,  find  a  countervailing  power.  The  vir* 
tnes  especially  developed  by  the  study  of  drawing  are,  persevering 
industry,  love  of  unobtrusive  right  action,  order,  purity  and  decency.* 

A  brief  quotation  from  Goethe  may  conclude  this  introduction. 

*  Frederic  the  Great  uaed  to  recof  dIm  bis  aoldiera  lonf  after  they  had  left  the  armj,  bj  the 
good  order  of  their  houses.  An  instructor  in  drawing  might  do  the  like.  A  hoj  who  had 
attended  school  where,  among  other  things,  he  had  been  obliged  to  Isarn  the  greatest  neatiieas 
In  writing  and  drawing,  brought  about  at  his  return  home  a  most  beasfidal  relbnn  in  the  ex- 
ternal life  of  the  whole  familj,  hj  the  Tigor  with  which  he  opposed  aigr  dtficienc/  fn  clsaoU' 
ness  and  order. 
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ybe  importanoe  of  instraction  in  drawing  as  a  part  of  educatton,  will  best  ap- 
pear when  we  oonsider  that  by  means  of  that  acquirement  we  gain  an  increase  of 
beantifal  and  noble  pleasures  derived  from  the  external  world.  The  whole  realm 
of  forms  and  colors  opens  to  him ;  he  acquires  a  new  mental  organ ;  he  receives 
the  most  delightful  ideas,  and  learns  to  recognize,  to  respect,  to  love  and  to  emoy, 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

Upon  considenng  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  instruction  in  drawing,  and  of  its  various  practical  advantages,  we 
shall  find  that  it  includes  no  small  number  of  qualities  directly  valua- 
ble as  educational  influences,  both  formal  and  material ;  and  that  it 
is  accordingly  an  important  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  common 
schools ;  which  is,  the  bringing  of  the  child  to  what  is  beautiful,  true, 
and  good.*  * 

*  The  hundreds  who  frequent  a  public  mttseum  can  not  sit  eomfortsblj  in  a  liquor  diop ; 
and  will  soon  come  to  feel  that  there  is  a  direct  contrast  between  men  raised  by  art  to  the 
level  of  demigods,  and  men  degraded  by  brandy  to  the  level  of  beasts.— '*£7nf /Sam/  in  1836/' 
by  Fr.  von  Raumer. 

Tlie  more  recent  reforms  in  education  make  this  department  of  culture  a  universal  benefit, 
no  longer  to  be  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect.  And  to 
this  end,  the  primary  school  must  provide  that  the  eyes  of  Ita  pupils  are  trained,  iheir  hands 
practiced  in  certainty  and  accuracy  of  delineation,  and  their  feeling  for  beauty  awakened  and 
cultivated.  Id  this  manner  an  important  service  will  be  done  to  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  nianufacturing  operative.  The  fiurmer  who  can  draw,  will  be  far  less  th« 
victim  of  his  own  ignorance,  or  of  designing  enemies,  in  setting  out  lands  and  woods,  in  divi< 
ding  meadow,  arable  land,  gardens,  in  adjusting  his  tools,  and  In  all  matters  relating  to  build- 
ing, hedging,  and  irrigation.  One  whp  is  undertaking  to  build,  wheth^  from  pleasure  or 
necessity,  can,  if  his  school  Instruction  has  enabled  him,  judge  correctly  by  the  preparatory 
drawings  of  the  taste,  strength,  arrangement,  and  conv^ience  of  the  proposed  edifice,  esti- 
mate materials  and  cost,  and  then  save  himself  and  his  architect  much  vexation  and  now  and 
then  a  lawsuit  A  wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  will  thus  be  enabled  to  understand  better  the 
works  of  artists,  to  estimate  thus  more  correctly,  and  to  value  more  highly  and  remunerate 
more  f^riy  the  artists  themselves.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  person  who  would  not  de- 
rive benefit  from  this  most  desirable  study.  It  has  also  a  moral  value  which  is  iar  from  con- 
temptible. Young  persons  who  have  learned  to  draw,  will  in  that  way  occupy  many  vacant 
hours  which  would  otherwise  be  passed  In  idleness,  with  all  its  evil  consequences.  The  re* 
suit  of  this  cannot  but  be  beneficial  in  fiimilies ;  and  when  the  young  have  themselves  grown 
up,  and  are  themselves  fathers  and  mothers,  the  benefit  will  be  still  greater.  But  individuals 
as  well  as  families,  will  reap  similar  advantages  from  it,  through  its  efllciency  in  averting 
many  harmful  and  prejudicial  influences.  Any  occupation  of  a  regular  nature,  and  fitted  to 
employ  hours  of  recreation,  is  a  rich  source  of  pure  and  quiet  pleasures,  elevating  both  to  the 
mind  and  the  feelings.— Wirth,  in  the  "Univertal  Sfwits  School  Cfazette^"  vol.  li.  p.  8, 9. 

But  setting  aside  all  questions  of  mere  practical  usefiilness,  and  therefore  passing  by  the  in- 
quiry in  what  and  how  many  human  avocations  drawing  is  useful  and  necessary— aside  from 
all  this,  we  know  of  scarcely  any  practice  of  more-  comprehensive  influence  than  drawing. 
Instruction  in  H,  in  connection  with  that  la  the  Intuitional  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms, 
has  an  influence  in  stimulating  and  conjoining  those  two  great  elements  of  life,  receptivity 
and  productivity,  unequaled  by  any  other,  so  far  as  regards  material  existence.  I(  makes 
demands  upon  eye  and  band,  upon  mind  and  heart ;  and  aflbrds  a  methodical  culrnre  In  so- 
curacy,  neatness,  and  in  the  sense  of  symmetry  and  of  beauty.  It  oflTersthe  most  efficient  ot 
all  aids  to  instruction  in  natural  history,  natural  science,  geography,  writing,  and  mathemat 
ics.— Dr.  Zehlicke,  In  ^'Mecklenburg  Sfehool  Oaxette,"  vol.  1.  p.  3. 

Drawing  Is  not  only  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  young,  but  sharpens  the  vision,  trains 
the  hand  for  writing  and  other  delicate  employments,  gives  practice  In  observation  and  quick 
ness  of  apprehension,  aSbrds  astore  of  Instructions  and  ideas,  develops  the  &culty  of  order 
and  the  sense  of  beauty,  gives  activity  and  cheerflilness,  and  Is  absolutely  Indispensable  In 
many  occupations.— Zerrenner's  ^^Prindplet  of  Education  and  Instruction."  Edition  ol 
1839. 
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To  aid  in  the  actual  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  purpose  0/ 
drawing.  K  without  it,  it  can  not  be  completely  and  in  all  respects 
Bolved,  the  importance  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  it  as  a  study  are 
beyond  doubt  It  is  always  the  duty  of  the  common  schools  to  give 
instruction  in  drawing;  and  only  unavoidable  deference  to  still 
higher  necessities  can  exceptionally  justify  a  temporary  omission  of  it 

The  actual  state  of  affairs,  it  is  true,  argues  against  this  opinion. 
In  far  the  majority  of  the  common  schools,  no  instruction  at  all  is  given 
in  it.  Calligraphy  is  practiced  with  zeal  and  a  great  expenditure 
of  time ;  a  multitude  of  names  of  Asiatic  rivers  and  Brazilian  ape& 
are  committed  to  memory ;  and  the  most  abstract  grammatical  rela- 
tions  are  taught  But  no  care  is  taken'  to  make  the  children  familiar 
with  the  sphere  of  phenomena  lying  immediately  around  them,  and 
to  fit  them  better  for  real  life,  by  means  of  drawing.  The  unpractical 
nature  of  the  German  mind  is  one  reason  for  this  ;  another  is,  that  the 
Pestalozzian  principle  of  a  harmonious  development  of  the  funda- 
mental human  Acuities,  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  not  only  not 
gained  in  currency,  but  actually  lost  Whether  this  last  fact  is  the 
result  of  oiir  inability,  light-mindedness  and  want  of  judgment,  or  of 
the  truth  that  every  idea  has  its  periods  of  brightness  and  obscurity, 
is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  others.  To  return  to  the  practical  view 
of  the  subject  The  French  are  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  more 
judicious  than  we. .  There  tife  law  enforces  the  teaching  of  drawing 
in  all  the  elementary  schools.* 

lU.   APPUCATION  or  THB  GENERAL  PRINCJrLES  OF  INSTRnCTION   TO  DRAWING. 

A.    Outline  of  the  Proper  Exereieee  for  the  Common  School. 

1.  Both  elementary  drawing  (of  lines,  angles,  geometrical  figures,) 
and  applied  drawing  must  be  practiced ;  the  former  as  a  very  neces- 
sary substructure  for  the  latter,  on  the  principle  of  beginning  with  the 
elements ;  and  the  latter,  because  the  forms  of  the  world  around  us, 

'  Tbe  Rojal  QoTemment  of  Magdeburg,  In  a  circular  order  to  the  common  and  burgher 
schools  on  the  subject  of  drawing,  of  April  S,  1847,  reproves  the  neglect  of  it;  which  is  the 
mors  surprising,  inasmuch  as  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  one  school  Inspector  who  is  not 
convinced  "  that  drawing,  which  is  in  itself  an  occupation  appropriate  for  the  young,  and 
of  an  innocent  character,  sharpens  the  vision,  quiclcens  the  hand,  trains  the  attention  and  the 
apprehension,  conducts  to  intuitions  and  to  ideas,  develops  the  faculty  and  tbe  sense  of 
bewity,  prevents  tedium  and  idleness,  and  is  of  great  pedagogical  importance ;  and  who  does 
not  know  how  many  occupations  require  a  Icnowledge  of  drawing ;  and  that,  especially  at  the 
present  day,  when  such  rapid  progress  is  made  in  ail  industrial  pursuits,  drawing  is  a  study 
atesltttely  indisrensabie  "  And  the  circular  adds,  "It  is  very  true  that  at  present,  many 
Ihicgs  are  studied  in  our  burgher  and  common  schools,  and  in  many  ways.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  all  such  studies,  whenever  they  .exceed  what  Is  necesnry,  should  not  be  permitted ; 
and  that  therefore  the.  school  department  has  long  been  endeavoring  to  fix  the  proper  limits  to 
the  field  of  study :  and  that  for  a  study  so  important  as  drawing,  the  necessary  time  must  be 
found. 
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commercial  correspondence,  1  hoar  the  second  year ;  English  language  and  cor- 
re8])ondence,  3  hours  both  years ;  2  hours  in  Division  B.  French  language  and 
correspondence,  3  hours  in  both  years,  and  Division  B.  Drawing,  especially 
free-hand  and  pattern  drawing,  3  hours  both  years  aud  in  Division  B.  Stenog- 
raphy, according  to  choice.  Elements  of  natural  history,  2  hours  in  both  years, 
and  bivision  B,  and  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry,  2  hours  both  years, 
and  in  Division  B,  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  commercial  geography  and  history, 
2  hours  in  the  second  year,  and  1  in  Division  B,artd  the  knowledge  of  goods  and 
technology,  2  hours  in  the  second  year,  and  in  Division  B.  Knowledge  of  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  vocation  of  women,  more- especially  domestic  economy,  1 
hour  in  the  second  year. 

The  last  branch  applies  science  to  domestic  life,  and  treats  the  subject  as  fol- 
lows :  Knowledge  of  susteniatUm — alimentarv  substances,  varieties,. source,  value  for 
nourishment,  adulterations,  and  tests.  Animal  and  vegetable  food  in  all  its  varie- 
ties. Cheapest  and  best  diets.  Cooking;  materials  for  nre,  utensils,  modes  of  cook- 
ing. Preservation  of  food.  Fermentations ;  putrefaction,  and  modes  of  prevent- 
ing it.    Various  modes  of  preserving  food ;  uie  ice-house ;  storing  food. 

Dairy  products.  Alimentary  stuffs,  and  household  goods,  and  materials.  Care 
of  house  linen,  nursing,  sanitary  laws,  management  of  servants,  accounts,  and 
various  other  household  functions. 

The  above  plan  of  studies  is  only  temporarily  established,  and  is  subject  to 
change.    Visits  are  made  to  workshops,  goods  depots,  &c. 

At  the  close  of  the  course,  after  an  examination,  a  diploma  may  be  conferred. 

The  school  fees  are  a  matriculation  fee  of  three  thalera ;  an  annual  fee  of  50 
thalers ;  in  Division  B  there  are  10,  additional  for  English,  French,  and  draw- 
ing. Pupils  are  not  received  for  less  time  than  a  year,  but  may  attend  single 
courses  for  1}  to  2  thalers  the  coarse  per  semester.    There  are  49  pupils. 

Connected  with  the  Institution  is  a  collection  of  books,  specimena  of  goods, 
physical,  chemical,  and  technological  apparatus. 

SCHOOL  OF  NAVIGATION,  AT  STETTIN. 

This  school  is  intended  to  train  mariners  and  masters  of  merchant  vessels.  It 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  director,  residing  at  Dantzig,  who  has  the  same 
control  over  the  other  navigation  schools  in  Prussia,  and  is  provided  with  two 
professors  and  an  assistant,  who  teaches  drawing. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  lowest  class,  the  candidate  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  be  acquainted  with  elementary  mathematics,  and  must  be  able  to  make  a 
fair  composition  in  German.  The  lessons  an  given  during  32  hours  a  week,  and 
during  three  years,  the  first  year  being  a  course  for  pilots,  while,  during  the  last 
two  is  taught  the  art  of  navigating  the  high  seas. 

The  course  in  pilotage  comprises  the  following  branches ;  arithmetic,  plane 
geometry,  carpentry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  navigation,  terrestrial 
and  astronomical  observations,  drawing  of  sea-charts  and  astronomical  maps,  and 
English.  That  of  the  higher  division  comprises  the  preceding  studies  carried 
farther,  rigging,  drawing  thedifierent  parts  of  a  vessel,  the  commercial  rules  rela- 
tive to  ships'  papers,  and  to  the  course  of  exchange  at  the  principal  commercial 
ports,  ftc. 

On  leaving  the  school  an  examination  is  held,  and  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
awarded  to  those  undergoing  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  This  certificate  is  the 
basis  of  all  promotion  to  any  and  the  difierent  stations  of  command  of  a  mer- 
cantile vessel. 

The  fees,  paid  quarterly,  arc  six  thalers  for  the  pilot's  coarse,  and  ten  for  the 
higher  course  in  navigation. 
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HININa  AOADKBfY  AT  BSRLIN. 

The  Mimng  Academy  (Berg  Akademie)  at  Berlin,  gives  a  superior  finishing 
education  to  persons  connected  with  mines  or  the  working  of  metals.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  director,  and  has  a  corps  of  nine  professors,  three  attached  to  the 
sdiool,  and  six  connected  with  the  University,  who  attend  to  give  their  practical 
courses.  The  pupils  must  inscribe  their  names  for  the  courses  they  intend  to  fol- 
low, and  persons  not  belonging  to  the  school  may  hear  single  courses  affcer  the 
same  formality.  The  school  fees  are  calculated  at  the  rate  of  1^  thalers  the  term 
for  each  hour's  lesson  attended  per  week ;  thus  a  course  with  six  lessons  in  the 
week  costs  9^  thalers  per  half  year.  Laboratory  manipulations  cost  20  thalers 
additional,  and  assaying  10. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes :  1.  Kathcmatics;  2.  Geometry;  3.  Me- 
chanics, elementary,  higher,  and  applied ;  4.  Physics;  5.  Construction  of  mining 
machinery ;  6.  Chemistry,  theoretical,  technological,  and  analytical ;  7.  Mineral- 
ogy, crj'stolography;  8.  Geology,  paleontology;  9.  Surveying,  general  and 
practical;  10.  Architecture,  and  construction  in  reference  to  mining;  11.  Met- 
allurgy, assaying  by  the  dry  and  the  wet  method,  and  the  blow  pipe ;  12.  Min- 
ing law  and  business  system,  including  book-keeping;  IS.  Drawing,  through 
the  whole  course,  vrith  reference  to  construction,  platting  of  grounds,  sections,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  there  is  an  examination,  giving  the  pupil  who  passes 
it  the  title  of  eiioe  des  mina  (pupil  of  mines).  If  he  is  to  enter  the  State  service, 
he  must  pass  two  more,  the  first,  for  the  title  of  auditor  of  mines  (rSferendairedes 
mines),  after  two  years'  practical  mining ;  and  the  second,  for  that  of  assessor  of 
mines,  after  two  years'  of  administrative  labor  under  a  chief  engineer. 

The  three  professors  attached  to  the  academy  and  the  director  receive  each 
1,000  thalers  a  year.  The  total  expense  of  the  establishment  is  12,000  thalers, 
and  the  part  not  covered  by  the  receipts  is  borne  by  the  State,  which  has  also 
provided  the  building,  the  cabinets,  and  the  apparatus.  There  are  very  complete 
geological  and  mineralogical  collections,  and  very  commodious  and  well-oiganised 
laboratories.  Of  the  latter  there  are  two,  one  for  the  dry  and  one  for  the  humid 
method  of  assaying.  Reagents  are  placed  freely  at  the  disposal  of  the  student^ 
only  the  more  costly  ones  being  given  out  under  supervision. 

SCHOOL  OF  PRACnCAIi  MININQ  AT  BOCOUM. 

The  Mining  School  at  Bochum  was  founded  in  1803,  out  of  the  snrphis  ftinds 
0f  a  miners'  association.  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mining  Bureau,  and  of  the  trustees  of  the  old  miners'  fund.  It  is  designed  for 
superintendents  of  mines,  and  master  workmen. 

The  pupils  must  have  worked  three  years  In  a  mine  before  entering  the  school. 
They  must  enter  early  enough  to  finish  the  course  before  bdng  called  out  to 
military  duty,  or  else  have  finished  their  period  of  service. 

The  course  occupies  two  years ;  the  first  year  is  preparatory  and  optional ;  the 
studies  of  the  second  occupy  30  hours  weekly,  and  include  mathematics,  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  physics^  mechanics,  and  the  elements  of 
building  construction,  the  law,  administration  and  accounts  of  mining,  and  draw- 
ing.   It  is  held  only  in  winter,  the  summer  being  spent  in  work  in  the  mines. 

Instruction  is  gratuitous  to  indigent  pupils  only,  who,  if  they  give  promise  of 
excellence,  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  pecuniary  assistance. 

There  is,  connected  with  the  school,  an  excellent  library  of  works  relating  to 
mining  matters  and  to  the  studies  pursued,  and  a  eollection  of  geological  and 
paleontological  specimens. 
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THB  STEBL  WOBK8  OF  KBUPP. 

In  connection  with  this  brief  description  of  the  School  for  Practical  ^ners  at 
Bochnm,  which  we  compile  fh>ni  the  letter  of  Mr.  Samnelson,  on  '*  TetAtUoal 
Education  in  various  countriea  abroad"  we  introduce  a  few  extracts  from  the  same 
letter,  to  show  the  commercial  importance  of  the  region  of  country,  in  which  this 
and  other  schools  intended  to  give  a  high  sdentific  training  to  the  engineers  and 
foremen  of  the  great  industrial  establishments,  which  the  wise  policy  of  Prussia 
now  fosters  and  protects,  are  located : 

The  coal  basin  of  Westphalia  will  be  the  foundation  of  an  industrial  develop- 
ment for  the  continent  of  Europe,  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Its  area 
is  not  yet  fully  ascertained,  but  the  yield  will  last  for  centuries,  even  at  a  higher 
rate  of  production  required  to  supply  the  steel  and  iron  works  now  in  full  activity, 
and  the  numerous  factories  whicii  are  springing  up  through  all  this  region. 

At  Essen,  in  the  heart  of  the  great  coal  basin  and  rich  mineral  district  of  West* 
phalia,  are  the  celebrated  steel  works  of  Krupp.  They  consume  800  to  1,000 
tons  of  coal  per  day  raised  from  pits  within  the  walls  of  the  works  or  immediately 
adjoining,  the  cost  at  the  works  being  less  than  5«.  per  ton,  probably  the  lo\i'est 
cost  of  foel  in  any  metallurgical  works  on  the  continent.  Tne  machinery  is  as 
perfect  as  the  magnificent  products  of  the  work  wonld  lead  one  to  expect.  The 
range  of  crucible  fomaces  is  a  sight  of  its  kind  unparalleled  in  the  world,  except 
perhaps  at  the  neighboring  works  of  Bochum.  A  steel  1,000-pounder  breccn- 
foading  gun  was  nearly  completed  for  Russia,  and  several  200-poundcrs  and  300- 
pounder  steel  guns,  hooped  and  rifled,  also  breech-loaders  for  the  German  Navy. 
Hundreds,  I  think  I  may  say  thousands,  of  steel  guns,  of  every  size,  from  those 
I  have  named  down  to  4-pounders,  and  for  every  nation  under  the  sun,  all  rifle 
breech-loaders,  but  of  endless  patterns,  were  in  every  stage  of  progress,  from  the 
solid  ingot,  passing  under  the  ponderous  steam-hammer  to  the  bored  and  turned 
gun,  fitted  with  its  breech*piece,  and  sighted.  Besides  the  guns,  nnmberless  rail- 
way wheels  and  tyres  were  in  progress.  I  may  notice  a  number  of  foi^^^  cast- 
steel  cranked  axles,  one  of  enormous  size,  for  a  transatlantic  steamer,  building  at 
Greenock,  by  the  Messrs.  Caird,  and  several  steel  hoops  for  the  Elswick  gun 
factory.  Nearly  8,000  men  are  employed  at  these  works,  producing  60,000  tons 
of  steel  annually,  or  more  than  twice  the  entire  export  of  steel  ftom  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  the  human  tide,  as  it  pours  from  the  numerous  gates  at  the  din- 
ner hour,  is  not  the  least  suggestive  of  the  sights  of  Essen.  At  the  outbreak  of 
last  year's  war,  (1866,)  a  thousand  men  were  called  under  arms,  but  250  of  them 
were  quickly  sent  back,  lest  the  manufacture  of  cannon  should  suffer  interruption. 
The  administration  is  like  that  of  a  small  State.  All  the  heads  of  the  technical 
departments  are  pupils  of  the  various  Polytechnic  schools  of  Germany.  The 
Commercial  staff  mcindes  a  jurist,  by  whom  all  contracts  are  settled,  and  legaT 
questions  determined,    llie  foremen  have  all  risen  from  the  ranks. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  works  stands  the  Aodest  dwelling-house,  and  the  very 
workshop  in  which  Mr.  Krupp  succeeded  to  his  father's  trade  at  the  age  of  15, 
forty  vears  aco,  employing  at  that  time  a  single  journeyman  at  the  forge,  and 
himself  traveling  on  horseback  to  sell  his  steel  wares  throughoat  the  country. 

The  wages  of  the  pnddlers  here  are  about  4s.  per  day,  but  it  is  probably  above 
the  average  of  the  district.  Rollers  earn  48.,  mechanics  up  to  5s. ;  the  hammer-men, 
at  the  enormous  steam  hammers,  5s.  to  6«. ;  their  assistants,  3s.  to  48.  6d.  Here 
again,  there  is  no  sub-contracting — the  share  of  every  man,  in  the  tonnage  rate, 
is  fixed  by  the  managers  and  paid  to  him  at  the  pay-table. 

The  facility  and  certainty  with  which  solid  ingots  of  steel,  weighing  from  4o 
to  50  tons,  are  turned  out  of  the  works,  are  not  more  astonishing  than  the  pro- 
duction of  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  moulded  castings  in  steel  at 
Bochum.  The  steel  disc^wheels  of  Bochum,  cast  in  a  single  piece,  are  now  to  be 
found  on  nearly  every  Grerman  railway,  and  while  the  price  scarce  exceeds  that 
of  iron  wheels,  their  durability  is  incomparably  greater ;  about  20,000  of  them  are 
already  running.    Bochum,  like  Essen,  is  in  the  Westphalian  coal-basin. 

Scarcely  inferior  in  interest  are  the  great  iron  and  steel  works  of  Hoerde,  em- 
ploying 4,500  work  people.  The  faeaids  of  the  technical  departments  her^,  as 
^sewhere,  are  pupils  of  the  higher  schools ;  the  foremen  are  superior  workmen. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  I>RAWINO  IN  PUBUG  SCHOOLS. 

Drawing,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Academj  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Berlin 
in  1690,  and  of  the  Real  School  by  Hccker  in  1747,  has  formed  an  important 
branch  of  instruction,  not  only  in  professional  and  technical  schools,  but  in  insti- 
tutions of  general,  culture,  of  the  highest  andf  lowest  grade.  In  the  classical  and 
scientific  schools,  in  the  trade  schools  and  further  improvement  schools,  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  we  are  sure  to  find  its  place  in  the  programme  of 
studies.  In  1831,  it  was  made  a  matter  of  special  regulation  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  which  was  reyised  by  the  same  authority  in  1863,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  this  branch  of  instruction. 

The  following  Regulations  for  instruction  in  Drawing  in  the  Gymnasiums  and 
Tnide  Schools  of  Prussia,  was  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
(Von  Muehler),  October  2, 1863 ; 

Instruction  in  drawing  is  an  important  element  in  the  education  of  youth,  and 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  progranoime  of  superior  schools. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  actual  state  and  results  of  instruction  in 
this  branch,  as  wcU  as  the  development  of  scientiBc  teaching,  and  the  condition 
of  art  and  industry,  require  a  revision  of  the  regulations  of  March  14,  1831. 
With  the  advice  of  the  royal  academies  of  fine  arts  of  Berlin,  Dusseldoif,  and 
Koenigsberg,  and  of  the  provincial  academic  councils,  and  of  several  teachers 
of  trieid  experience,  the  following  regulations  have  been  prescribed : 

I.      PROORAHMB  FOR  OTHNASIUHS. 

1.  Instruction  in  drawing  in  gymnasiums  is  given  in  fonr  classes  or  consecu- 
tive courses,  the  trade  school  constituting  the  fifth  class. 

Independent  of  this  division  of  courses,  pupils,  as  far  as  local  convenience 
permits,  shall  be  classed  in  special  divisions,  according  to  their  capacities  and 
progress. 

Lower  Class: 

2.  Elements  of  the  theory  of  drawing ;  lines  of  different  directions,  and  dimen- 
sions in  various  combinations.  Drawing  of  straight  and  curved  lines  witliout 
model. 

In  the  first  course,  that  steadiness  of  hand  is  not  to  be  expected,  which  is 
necessary  for  drawing  lines  and  circles  with  the  perfection  attained  with  the  use 
of  instruments. 

Second  Cfass: 

3.  First  elements  of  perspective,  with  the  occasional  use  of  the  ruler  and  com- 
pass if  necessary.  .  The  pupils  may  draw  af^er  models  of  wood ;  the  apparent 
changes  of  aspect  to  whiai  bodies  are  subject  must  be  explained ;  also  the  effect 
of  light  on  the  suiface  of  bodies,  and  the  shading  of  solids,  beginning  with  those 
with  plane  surfaces.  The  models  are  to  be  turned  successively  to  the  right  or 
left  and  placed  at  various  distances  from  the  pupil. 

Moreover,  in  this  class  free-hand  drawing  after  engravings  is  entered  upon,  ad- 
vancing to  parts  of  the  face  and  to  entire  heads,  giving  at  first  only  contours  and 
slight  indications  of  shade. 

Third  Class: 

4.  Advanced  exercises  in  free-hand  drawing  after  models  and  plaster  casts,  or- 
naments, leaves,  parts  of  the  human  body ;  copying  engravings  is  to  be  continued, 
and  landscape  drawing  to  be  begun. 

Progressive  development  of  perspective ;  drawing  fVom  modds  in  various  posi- 
tions and  at  various  distances.    Theory  of  the  vanishing-point. 

Introduction  to  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compass  in  me  principles  of  architec- 
tural design. 

Fourth  Class: 

5.  Pree-hand  drawing  after  engravings,  arabesques,  animals,  heads,  and  com- 
plete figures ;  more  difficult  landscapes. 

*  Drawing  from  busts,  full  heads,  use  of  stump  and  drawing  with  two  crayons. 
Perspective  continued  to  drawing  apartments  and  groups  of  difficult  objects  not 
presenting  too  great  difficulties. 
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II.      PROOSAMMS  FOR  TRADE   SCHOOLS. 

6.  The  four  preceding  classes,  comprising  the  course  of  a  gymnasium,  are  also 
the  first  four  classes  in  the  trade  schools,  with  the  difference,  however,  that  in  the 
latter,  freo-hand  drawing  is  taught  to  pupils  of  the  superior  classes,  together  with 
linear  drawing  (ruler  and  compass),  beginning  in  the  third  class,  llie  method 
of  projections,  on  a  plane  or  in  elevation,  is  theoretically  and  practically  exposed, 
ana  extended  much  farther  than  at  the  gymnasiums,  while  a  greater  number  of 
hours  also  are  devoted  to  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  superior  classes.  Beyond 
this,  the  trade  schools  add  a  special  fifth  class  to  the  course  pursued  at  the  gym- 
nasium. 

Special  or  Fifth  CUm: 

7.  Continuation  of  free-hand  exercises ;  problems  flx>in  perspective  and  the 
theory  of  shadows,  with  scientific  explanations ;  exercises  in  linear  drawing  ac- 
cording to  the  special  profession  of  each  pupil ;  elements  of  topography. 

8.  As  a  close  to  the  instruction  in  drawing,  polytechnic  schools  can  impose 
proofs  of  capacity  upon  pupils  leaving  the  institute : 

1.  Linear  Drawing. — A  geometrical  or  prospective  projection,  including  con- 
struction of  shadows,  simple  objects  in  architecture,  mechanics,  or  other  brandies. 
Tliis  proof  implies  the  supposition  that  pupils  of  the  superior  course  of  a  poly- 
technic school  are  able  to  trace  back  any  graphic  representation  to  its  elementary 
geometrical  construction ;  that  they  are  familiar  with  descriptive  geometry,  with 
the  theory  of  shadows  and  of  perspective,  and  that  they  are  sufiSciently  practiced 
in  designing  architecture  and  machines,  without  having  completely  exhausted  the 
theoretical  part  of  the  branches. 

2.  Free-hand  Drawing. — In  this  branch  the  individual  disposition  of  each  pupil 
should  be  considered  ;  their  inequality  in  this  respect  does  not  admit  of  a  formal 
programme  as  definite  as  that  fbr  linear  drawing.  The  more  advanced  pupils 
should  be  able  to  draw  with  the  free-hand,  arabesques,  landscapes,  animals,  heads 
and  entire  from  engravings,  and  various  objects,  including  shaded  heads  from 
models  in  plaster,  and  piove  their  comprehension  of  the  principles  involved. 

3.  Drawing  of  plans  and  topographical  drawing  must  also,  to  a  moderate  do- 
greo,  become  familiar  to  the  pupils 

To  this  programme  arc  appended  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  Instruction  in  drawing  should  proceed  gradually  from  the  most  easy  to  the 
most  difficult  studies,  avoiding  that  pedantic  monotony  which  weakens  the  atten- 
tion of  pupils,  and  passing  lightly  over  isolated  details,  accustoming  the  student 
at  an  early  period  to  consider  the  whole.  There  \a  no  want  of  excellent  models 
fbr  the  first  courses  in  instruction ;  but  it  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  should 
sometinncs  make  his  own  models  that  the  pupils  may  see  the  method  of  construct- 
ing them.  In  the  beginning  the  entire  class  should  be  engaged  in  the  same 
problems  in  order  to  better  sustain  their  attention  and  to  elevate  and  stimulate 
their  zeal. 

2.  The  programme  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  superior  schools,  partica- 
larly  in  gymnasiums,  embraces  also,  besides  the  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand, 
the  development  of  the  feeling  for  the  beautiful.  Pupils  will  learn  by  progressive 
exercises,  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  characteristic  forms  of  objects,  and  to  properly 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery  and  the  master-pieces  of  plastic  art 

3.  Free-hand  drawing  is  the  most  important  exercise  at  the  gymnasium,  and 
the  course  should  correspond  with  the  indications  of  the  programme,  without  bo- 
coming  purely  mechanical ;  but  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  pursued  with  the 
object  of  elevating  the  student  to  spontaneous  and  intelligent  reflection.  Noth- 
ing should  be  done  by  the  beginner  without  previous  theoretical  and  practical  ex- 
planations. The  education  of  the  mind  must  accompany  that  of  the  hand ;  the 
latter  can  produce  only  what  the  eye  sees,  and  the  eye  sees  incorrectly  without 
the  aid  of  the  understanding.  The  copying  hand  is  not  only  an  instrument  in 
the  service  of  the  eye,  but  the  auxiliary  of  a  reasoning  mind. 
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To  attain  this  otject,  it  i»  particularly  important  that  the  instructions  should 
not  be  limited,  as  is  often  done,  to  the  mere  copying  of  engravings,  a  system  from 
which  science  and  method  are  almost  always  excluded.  Drawing  from  engrav- 
ings alone  is  injurious  to  the  eye,  because  the  object  to  be  reproduced  is  always 
too  near ;  and  it  will  happen  tliat  pupils,  after  following  a  course  in  drawing 
through  several  years,  will  not  be  able  to  draw  correctly  even  a  chair  or  any  other 
simple  body. 

4.  Experience  shows  that  most  pupils  leave  the  gymnasium  to  choose  a  pro- 
fession after  the  third  or  fourth  class,  for  which  reason  the  complete  drawing 
course  for  a  gymnasium  has  been  so  organized  that  the  pupil  can  acquire,  before 
he  leaves,  besides  some  skill  in  free-hand  and  linear  drawing,  the  theory  of  making 
plans  and  elevations  as  well  as  the  elements  of  perspective ;  in  short,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently familiarized  with  the  principles  of  design  to  pursue  the  course  by  them- 
selves, if  their  vocation  requires. 

In  gymnasiums  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compass  in  architectural  design  is  re- 
served for  the  higher  classes. 

The  education  of  the  aesthetic  sense,  aimed  at  in  all  the  other  literary  studies 
of  the  gymnasium,  is  also  assisted  by  the  study  of  models  from  the  antique,  and 
pupils  in  the  higher  classes  should  be  made  familiar  not  only  with  the  classic 
antiquities,  but  also  with  some  of  the  master-works  in  sculpture  and  architecture. 

5  The  polytechnic  schools,  by  the  terms  of  their  organic  regulations  and  to 
respond  to  their  object,  should  initiate  their  pupils  into  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
nature,  science  and  art,  by  giving  due  importance  to  the  instruction  in  drawing. 
By  it,  pupils  should  become  accustomed  to  observation,  in  order  that,  by  pene- 
trating mathematical  forms,  they  may  be  able  to  find  and  recognize  them  in  all 
the  natural  combinations  into  which  they  enter,  and  to  determine  their  peculiar 
and  external  characteristics.  The  better  they  understand  the  laws  of  natiy^e,  the 
more  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  will  develop  itself  within  them. 

6.  If,  for  the  object  of  polytechnic  schools,  linear  design  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  programme,  it  is  not  with  the  desire  that  free-hand  drawing  be  neg 
lected ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  cultivated  in  an  earnest  and  methodical 
manner,  always  connected  with  instruction  in  perspective.  It  is  recommended  to 
add  it  to  the  plan  of  the  fifth  class,  and  if  thought  proper,  to  the  preceding 
courses,  in  connection  with  lessons  in  natural  science,  and  to  introduce  as  a  model 
the  skeleton  of  the  human  body. 

Before  commencing  linear  drawing,  properly  so  termed,  the  pupil  should  have 
acquired  skill  in  free-hand  drawing.  This  branch  may  begin  in  the  third  class, 
with  the  theory  of  projections,  since  perspective  has  been  a  subject  in  preceding 
classes,  and  may  be  continued  with  the  theory  of  shadows. 

7.  Instruction  in  drawing  should  not  generally  pass  the  limits  assigned  in  the 
programme  of  the  school ;  its  object  is  not  to  form  artists,  but  to  exercise  pupils 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  art,  in  the  understanding  of  form,  in  surcness  of 
eye,  in  the  habit  of  estimating  proportions,  and  in  steadiness  and  skill  of  hand. 
Copying  landscape  studies  is  often  dispensed^  with  in  higher  classes,  as  the  time 
and  labor  spent  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  usefulness  of  the  practice,  and  be- 
cause both  teacher  and  pupil  are  easily  deceived  by  productions  of  this  sort 

8.  In  the  selection  of  studies,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  needs  of  instruction, 
rather  than  to  method  and  aesthetics. 

9.  Besides  a  collection  of  studies  and  models,  it  is  indispensable  that  superior 
schools  should  be  provided  with  a  well-lighted  hall  specially  adapted  to  this  in- 
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struction,  where  snitable  objects  for  observation,  the  copies  of  characteristic  and 
celebrated  works  of  art,  busts,  ornaments,  fragments  of  architecture,  etc.,  will  be 
the  best  decorations.  The  daily  contemplation  of  these  models  will  contribute 
essentially  to  the  development  of  the  faculties  concerned  in  drawing. 

fiCHHIDT's  METHOD. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Peter  Schmidt  received  a  pension  from  the  government  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  services  rendered  the  schools  and  the  country  by  a  new 
method  of  drawing  introduced  by  him  into  the  Royal  Heal  School,  and  taught 
by  him  to  the  teachers  of  the  trade  school  and  of  the  city  normal  school. 

In  this  method,  pupils  begin  by  drawing  from  geometrical  forms,  made  in  wood 
or  plaster,  of  a  square  pillar  (seven  and  a  half  inches  high  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  its  square  section)-,  a  niche,  and  a  low  cylinder.  The  square  pillar  sep- 
arates in  joints,  affording  a  cube  and  parallelopipeds  of  different  heights.  The 
hemisphere,  which  caps  the  niche,  may  be  removed,  leaving  the  concave  surface 
of  its  cylindrical  part.  Each  of  these  models  afford  a  graduated  series  of  lessons 
on  the  drawing  of  solids,  and  of  curved  lines,  and  the  drawing  of  lines  of  different 
degrees  of  strength,  and  of  shadows.  This  is  accompanied  with  some  of  the 
more  simple  rules  of  shadow  and  shade.  More  difficult  exercises  follow  from 
natural  objects^  and  from  works  of  art,  or  mechanism,  according  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  pupil  and  the  direction  of  his  taste.  An  account  of  this  method 
will  be  found  in  Prof.  Bache's  description  of  the  Royal  Real  School  of  Berlin. 

DUBUIS'    HETHOD. 

The  method  proposed  by  M.  Alexander  Dubuis,  of  giving  the  human  head, 
or  bust,  which  presents  only  very  general  masses,  or  features ;  after  this,  another 
bust,  ifith  some  additional  indications  of  the  head ;  then  a  third,  in  which  the 
details  are  more  numerous  and  more  decided ;  and  lastly,  a  fourth,  in  which 
the  details  are  according  to  nature.  These  four  busts,  each  placed  in  different 
positions,  presenting  four  successive  stages  of  the  same  figure,  is  in  .use  in  some 
public,  as  well  as  private  drawing  schools. 

DRAWING  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLg. 

Although  drawing  receives  some  attention  in  the  common  schools,  and  the 
teachers  are  sj'stematically  trained  for  this  purpose,  its  scope  in  Prussia  is  far 
more  restricted  than  in  schools  of  the  same  class  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtembeig. 
By  the  **ReguUaw"  of  1854,  drawing  in  the  Teachers*  Seminary  "must  not  go 
beyond  introductory  lessons  in  the  linear  representation  of  simple  objects,"  and 
in  the  ordinary  one  class  elementary  school,  it  must  not  be  taught  beyond  the 
simplest  free-hand  drawing  from  flat  examples.  Practically,  it  is  not  carried,  as 
in  the  best  Bavarian  schools,  into  elaborate  penmanship,  tasteful  as  well  as  accu- 
rate map-drawing,  ornamental  designing,  and  the  culture  of  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  generally.  Nor  is  it  applied  in  the  common  schools,  as  in  Wurtem-' 
berg,  to  the  industrial  details  of  the.  future  occupations  of  the  pupils.  Instruc- 
tionof  this  kind  is  reserved  for  the  adult,  or  supplementary  schools,  and  to  the 
trade  and  art  schools. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  directions  as  to  the  system  of  teaching  drawing  in 
in  this  class  of  schools,  we  introduce  a  very  valuable  paper  on  the  subject,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Hcntschel  for  Diesterweg's  "  Wegweiser**  a  manual  which  has  special  ref- 
erence to  the  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  common  schools : 
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I.   DBPINITIONS. 

**  Thx  cnltlyation  of  the  faonlties  of  representation  and  form,  gives  tjm  a  feeling 
for  beaiit7,  grace,  form,  and  eymmQtry.^^—BartMch. 

Drawing  k  a  mode  of  representing  solid  forms  by  lines  upon 
surfaces. 

A  drawing,  as  a  result  of  artistic  labor,  bas  either  a  purpose  out- 
side of  the  art — such  are  mechanical  drawings,  plans,  anatomical 
drawings,  <fec. — or  it  is  executed  for  its  own  sake ;  as  are  landscapes, 
fruit  pieces,  &c.  In  the  former  case,  their  purpose  is  principally  one 
of  material  usefulness ;  in  the  second,  they  are  executed  with  an  en- 
deavor after  a  beautiful  external  form ;  and  are  thus  a  representation 
of  the  ideal.  But  those  of  the  first  sort  do  not  exclude  the  beautiful, 
for  every  object,  without  any  exception,  can  be  beautifully  represented. 

Material  forms  are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  and  either  geomet- 
rical, or  irregular. 

Various  species  of  drawing  are  practiced ;  as, 

1.  Linear  drawing,  which  gives  only  an  outline  of  the  object  ;f  and 
shaded  drawing,  in  which  surfiaces  are  shaded. 

2.  Geometrical  and  perspective  drawing.  The  first  represents 
objects  in  their  correct  .relative  proportions  as  to  magnitude ;  the  sec- 
ond, as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  The  geometrical  delineation  of  one 
side  of  a  body  is  called  an  elevation ;  that  of  its  plan,  a  ground-plan. 

3.  Free  drawing  and  sketching ;  either  with  or  without  the  use 
of  rule,  compasses,  &c. 

4.  Copying,  or  drawing  from  another  drawing ;  drawing  from  na- 
ture, or  of  real  objects ;  imaginative  drawing,  or  drawing  of  things 
conceived  of  by  one's  self;  of  which  the  two  former  are  of  things  as 
they  are  directly  seen,  and  the  latter  are  indirectly  based  upon  the 
vision  of  real  things. 

In  all  drawing,  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  sense  of  beauty,  are  em- 
ployed ;  as  are  also,  in  drawing  from  memory,  the  faculty  of  concep- 
tion, and  in  drawing  from  imagination,  that  faculty. 

*  Traiwhted  from  Dlesterweg's  '*Wegitei»er." 

t  Manj  persons  include  in  linear  drawing,  drawing  by  the  aid  of  the  compawes  and  ruler. 
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II.  BCOPl,  OBJKCT,  AND  IMrORTANCK  OF   IN8TBUCTION  IN  DBAWINO. 

Instruction  in  drawing  should  include — 

1.  Exercises  in  understanding 
a.  Form,  in  itself 

6.  The  beautiful  in  form* 

These  constitute  culture  of  the  eye  and  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing 

a.  What  lies  immediately  before  the  student ;  as  in  copying  and 
drawing  from  nature ; 

b.  What  has  heretofore  been  before  him ;  as  in  drawing  from  Biem- 
ory  and  from  imagination. 

These  constitute  the  education  of  the  hand  in  the  service  of  &e 
eye ;  and  culture  of  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  sense  of 
beauty.  % 

From  another  point  of  ?iew,  we  may  distinguish  as  Ibllows : — 

1.  Exercises  in  drawing  lines,  angles,  and  geometrical  -figures,  as  a 
basis  for  all  studies  in  drawing ;  that  is,  elementary  drawing. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing  objects  of  all  kinds,  or  applied  drawing. 
The  chief  advantage  of  drawing  is  the  culture  of  the  various  powers 

which  it  calls  into  action. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  kancL — ^The  knowledge  of  what  Qod  has 
made,  and  of  what  man  has  made,  depends  in  great  part  upon  ^e 
apprehension  of  the  forms  of  things.  Form,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  And  who  will 
deny  that  the  knowledge  of  the  creation  is  important!  God,  who 
has  made  such  various  works,  and  has  given  us  the  power  of  accom- 
plishing and  being  conscious  of  our  own  culture,  most  prefer  not  to 
have  us  go  blind  through  the  world.  And  to  open  a  child's  eyes, 
not  only  to  the  forms  of  nature,  but  to  those  of  the  world  of  art ;  so 
that  he  can  apprehend  and  remember  not  only  the  form  of  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  the  course  of  a  river  or  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  but  also 
the  architecture  of  an  edifice,  the  construction  of  a  machine,  or  the 
plan  of  a  city,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 

The  training  of  eye  and  hand  which  drawing  furnishes,  is  a  means 
of  acquiring  this  power.  Not  only  do  we  become  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  form  of  what  we  draw,  but  the  work  of  drawing 
sharpens  our  observation  of  the  forms  of  what  we  do  not  draw. 
Thus,  drawing  affords  a  knowledge  of  the  material  world. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  acquire  the  power  of  representing  forms  to 
others  in  a  visible  manner.  This  is  a  power  of  universal  importance. 
A  few  lines  will  often  do  more  than  a  long  description. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  hand  is  also  of  great  importance,  not 
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merely  aa  a  means  of  knowing  what  there  is  in  the  world,  and  of 
representing  that  knowledge,  but  also  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life.  Thus  it  is  of  grewt  use  to  many  kinds  of  artisans  to  be  able 
to  4raw  a  little,  &c,  ^ 

Training  of  the  eoncepiive  faculty, — Without  this  culture,  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  forms  of  the  visible  world  is  not 
possible.  Through  its  exercise,  the  pictures  are  represented  to  the 
mind,  from  which  the  imagination  develops  new  forms.  And  without 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
progress  into  the  limits  of  the  supersensual,  the  abode  of  religion. 

Training  of  the  smee.of  beauty, — This  introduces  us  to  that  uni- 
versal pleasure,  that  enjoyment  exclusively  possessed  by  none,  which 
is  derived  from  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 

Every  man,  it  is  true,  is  to  some  degree  fitted  by  nature  to  perceive 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful,  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  further.  He 
whose  sense  of  beauty  is  not  trained,  loses  infinitely.  Take  for  in* 
stance  the  first  example  that  oocurs  in  actual  life.  A  journeyman 
travels  through  a  city  (ull  of  beautiful  architectural  works.  He  goes 
stupidly  in  at  one  gate,  and  out  at  the  other ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  beauty  for  him.  The  buildings  which  he  passes  by  neither  have 
any  present  interest  for  him,  nor  will  they  hereafter  be  remembered 
except  as  masses  of  stone,  rising  high  in  the  air,  hollow  within,  ac- 
commodated with  doors  and  windows,  alike  in  one  place  and  another, 
and  erected  merely  from  the  necessity  of  security  against  wind  and 
weather,  thieves  and  robbers.  But  suppose  another  and  better  edu- 
cated journeyman  passing  through  the  same  city.  How  much  delight 
will  he  receive  through  his  cultivated  arUstic  faculties  ?  He  will  lin^ 
ger  for  hours,  with  the  liveliest  pleasure,  be(bre  each  building ;  and 
will  go  forward,  stored  with  wealth  of  new  studies,  and  remembering 
all  his  life  with  delight  those  impressions  of  his  joumeying-years. 

The  connection  of  culture  in  the  beautiful  with  culture  in  morals  is 
dear.  In  the  recognition  and  the  feelings  the  loving  and  doing  of 
the  beautiful,  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  tendencies  toward  debas- 
ing and  sensual  enjoyments,  find  a  countervailing  power.  The  vir* 
tues  especially  developed  by  the  study  of  drawing  are,  persevenng 
industry,  love  of  unobtrusive  right  action,  order,  purity  and  decency.* 

A  brief  quotation  from  Goethe  may  conclude  this  introduction. 

*  Frederic  the  Great  used  to  recof  Dixe  bis  soldiers  lonf  after  Ihej  had  left  the  armj,  bj  the 
good  order  of  their  hoases.  An  instructor  in  drawinf  might  do  the  like.  A  boj  who  had 
attended  school  where,  among  other  things,  he  had  been  obliged  to  learn  the  greatest  neatnsM 
In  writing  and  drawing,  brought  about  at  his  return  home  a  most  beneficial  reform  in  the  ex- 
ternal life  of  the  whole  familj,  by  the  Tigor  with  which  he  opposed  any  dafidtncy  In  clcnnU* 
nese  and  order. 
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Jhe  importeDoe  of  instnictioii  in  drawing  as  a  part  of  education,  will  best  ap- 
pear when  we  consider  that  by  means  of  that  acquirement  we  gain  an  increase  of 
beaatiful  and  noble  pleasares  derived  from  the  external  world.  The  whole  realm 
of  forms  and  colors  opens  to  him ;  he  acquires  a  new  mental  organ;  be  receives 
the  most  delightfni  ideas,  and  learns  to  recognize,  to  respect,  to  love  and  to  enjoy, 
the  beaaties  of  nature. 

Upon  considering  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  instruction  in  drawing,  and  of  its  Tarious  practical  advantages,  we 
shall  find  that  it  includes  no  small  number  of  qualities  directly  valua- 
ble as  educational  influences,  both  formal  and  material ;  and  that  it 
18  accordingly  an  important  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  common 
schools ;  which  is,  the  bringing  of  the  child  to  what  is  beautiful,  true, 
and  good.* 

*  The  hundreds  who  frequent  a  public  museum  can  not  sit  eomfortablj  In  a  liquor  shop ; 
and  will  loon  come  to  feel  that  there  is  a  direct  contrast  between  men  raised  by  art  to  the 
level  of  demigods,  and  men  degraded  by  brandy  to  the  level  of  hetJAB,—^Bnffiand  in  1835," 
by  Fr.  von  Raumer. 

The  more  recent  reforms  in  education  make  this  department  of  culture  a  universal  benefit, 
no  longer  to  be  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect.  And  to 
this  end,  the  primary  school  must  provide  that  the  eyes  of  its  pupils  are  trained,  their  hands 
practiced  in  certainty  and  accm-acy  of  delineation,  and  their  feeling  for  beauty  awakened  and 
cultivated.  lit  this  manner  an  Important  service  will  be  done  to  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  manufacturing  operative.  The  fiurmer  who  can  draw,  will  be  far  less  the 
victim  of  his  own  ignorance,  or  of  designing  enemies,  in  setting  out  lands  and  woods,  in  divi- 
ding meadow,  arable  land,  gardens,  in  adjusting  his  tools,  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  build- 
ing, hedging,  and  irrigation.  One  who  is  undertaking  to  build,  whether  from  pleasure  or 
necessity,  can,  if  his  school  instruction  has  enabled  him,  judge  correctly  by  the  preparatory 
drawings  of  the  taste,  strength,  arrangement,  and  conv^ience  of  the  proposed  edifice,  esti- 
mate materials  and  cost,  and  then  save  himself  and  his  architect  much  vexation  and  now  and 
then  a  lawsuit.  A  wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  will  thus  be  enabled  to  understand  better  the 
works  of  artists,  to  estimate  thus  more  correctly,  and  to  value  more  highly  and  remunerate 
more  fairly  the  artists  themselves.  Indeed,  there  Is  scarcely  any  person  who  would  not  de- 
rive benefit  from  this  most  desirable  study.  It  has  also  a  moral  value  which  is  far  from  con- 
temptible. Young  persons  who  have  learned  to  draw,  will  in  that  way  occupy  many  vacant 
hours  which  would  otherwise  be  passed  In  Idleness,  with  all  Its  evil  consequences.  The  re* 
suit  of  this  can  not  but  be  beneficial  in  families ;  and  when  the  young  have  themselves  grown 
up,  and  are  themselves  fathers  and  mothers,  the  benefit  vrill  be  still  greater.  But  mdlviduals 
ss  well  as  ftmilies,  will  reap  similar  advantages  from  it,  through  its  efficiency  In  averting 
many  harmful  and  prejudicial  Influences.  Any  occupation  of  a  r^ular  nature,  and  fitted  to 
employ  hours  of  recreation,  is  a  rich  source  of  pure  and  quiet  pleasures,  elevating  both  to  the 
mind  and  the  feelings.— Wirth,  in  the  ^^Univertal  SfwtM  School  Qaiette^"  vol.  ii.  p.  8, 9. 

But  setting  aside  all  questions  of  mere  practical  usefulness,  and  therefore  passing  by  the  In- 
quiry in  what  and  how  many  human  avocations  drawing  is  useful  and  necessary— aside  from 
all  this,  we  know  of  scarcely  any  practice  of  more*  comprehensive  influence  than  drawing. 
Instruction  in  it,  in  connection  with  that  in  the  intuitional  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms, 
has  an  influence  in  stimulating  and  conjoining  those  two  great  elements  of  life,  receptivity 
and  productivity,  unequaled  by  any  other,  so  far  as  regards  material  existence.  It  makes 
demands  upon  eye  and  band,  upon  mind  and  heart ;  and  alXbrds  a  metfaodieal  culture  in  so- 
curacy,  neatness,  and  in  the  sense  of  symmetry  and  of  beauty.  It  oflTers  the  most  efficient  ot 
all  aids  to  Instruction  in  natural  history,  natural  science,  geography,  writing,  and  mathemat 
ics.— Dr.  Zehllcke,  In  ^^Mecklenburg  School  Qaxette^"  toI.  1.  p.  3. 

Drawing  is  not  only  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  young,  but  sharpens  the  vision,  trains 
the  hand  for  writing  and  other  delicate  employments,  gives  practice  in  observation  and  quick 
ness  of  apprehension,  aflbrds  astore  of  instructions  and  ideas,  develops  the  faculty  of  order 
and  the  sense  of  beauty,  gives  activity  and  cheerlVilnees,  and  Is  abeolotely  indispensable  in 
many  occupations.^-Zerrenner's  ^^Prineiplee  of  Educettion  and  Instruction  "  Edition  of 
1838. 
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To  aid  in  the  actual  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  purpose  o| 
drawing.  If  without  it,  it  can  not  be  completely  and  in  all  respects 
solved,  the  importance  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  it  as  a  study  are 
beyond  doubt  It  is  always  the  duty  of  the  common  schools  to  give 
instruction  in  drawing;  and  only  unavoidable  deference  to  still 
higher  necessities  can  exceptionally  justify  a  temporary  omission  of  it. 

The  actual  state  of  affairs,  it  is  true,  argues  against  this  opinion. 
In  far  the  majority  of  the  common  schools,  no  instruction  at  all  is  given 
in  it.  Calligraphy  is  practiced  with  zeal  and  a  great  expenditure 
of  time ;  a  multitude  of  names  of  Asiatic  rivers  and  Brazilian  apeft 
are  committed  to  memory ;  and  the  most  abstract  grammatical  rela* 
tions  are  taught  But  no  care  is  taken'  to  make  the  children  familiar 
with  the  sphere  of  phenomena  lying  immediately  around  them,  and 
to  fit  Ihem  better  for  real  life,  by  means  of  drawing.  The  unpractical 
nature  of  the  German  mind  is  one  reason  for  this ;  another  is,  that  the 
Pestalozzian  principle  of  a  harmonious  development  of  the  funda- 
mental human  faculties,  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  not  only  not 
gained  in  currency,  but  actually  lost  Whether  this  last  &ct  is  the 
result  of  our  inability,  light-mindedness  and  want  of  judgment,  or  of 
the  truth  that  every  idea  has  its  periods  of  bnghtness  and  obscurity, 
is  a  question  to  bo  settled  by  others.  To  return  to  the  practical  view 
of  the  subject  The  French  are  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  more 
judicious  than  we. .  There  tlfe  law  enforces  the  teaching  of  drawing 
in  ail  the  elementary  schools.* 

m.   APPUOATION  OF  THB  GENERAL  PBINCIPLBS  OF  INSTRUCTION   TO  DRAWING. 

A.    OuiUne  of  the  Proper  Exereiaea  for  the  Common  School, 

1.  Both  elementary  drawing  (of  lines,  angles,  geometrical  figures,) 
and  applied  drawing  must  be  practiced ;  the  former  as  a  very  neces- 
sary substructure  for  the  latter,  on  the  principle  of  beginning  with  the 
elements ;  and  the  latter,  because  the  forms  of  the  world  around  us, 

*  The  Rojal  GoTernment  of  Mafdcburg,  in  a  circular  order  to  the  common  and  burgher 
tchools  on  the  subject  of  drawing,  ofApril  6, 1847,  reproTea  the  neglect  of  it ;  which  is  the 
more  sarpriaingf  inasmuch  aa  there  is  scaroeljr  to  be  found  one  school  Inspector  who  is  not 
convinced  "  thai  drawing,  which  Is  in  itself  an  occupation  appropriate  for  the  young,  and 
of  an  innocent  character,  sharpens  the  Tision,  quickens  the  hand,  trains  the  attention  and  the 
apprehension,  conducts  to  Intaitions  and  to  ideas,  develops  the  faculty  and  the  sense  of 
beauty,  prevents  tedium  and  idleness,  and  is  of  great  pedagogical  importance ;  and  who  does 
not  know  how  many  occupations  require  a  knowledge  of  drawing ;  and  that,  especially  at  the 
present  day,  when  such  rapid  progress  is  made  in  all  industrial  pursuits,  drawing  is  a  study 
ateslotely  Indlsf-ensable  "  And  the  circular  adds,  *^It  is  very  true  that  at  present,  many 
fbicgs  are  studied  in  our  burgher  and  common  schools,  and  in  many  ways.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  all  such  studies,  whenever  they  .exceed  what  is  necessary,  should  not  be  permitted ; 
and  that  therefore  the.  school  department  has  long  been  endeavoring  to  fix  the  proper  limits  to 
the  Aeld  of  study ;  and  that  for  a  study  so  important  as  drawing,  the  necessary  time  mutt  bo 
found. 
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without  comprehending  and  representing  which  neither  the  formal 
nor  the  material  object  of  drawing  will  be  reached,  are  almost  always 
not  plane  figures,  but  solid  forms. 

The  educating  power  possessed  by  elementary  drawing,  is  not 
doubted  even  by  its  oji^nenta.  Nor  does  it  deserve  the  common  ac* 
cusation  of  dryness  and  wearisomeness,  if  properly  commenced  and 
continued.  Experience  shows  that  boys  find  an  especial  pleasure  in 
dividing  an  angle  into  three,  four,  or  more  equal  or  proportional  parts, 
in  constructing  an  equilateral  triangle,  an  octagon,  a  circle,  &c 
Many  maintain  that  the  fundamental  forms  should  be  practiced  only 
in  real  drawing-— in  drawing  actual  objects.  But  this  would  destroy 
a  portion  of  the  expected  advantages ;  for  besides  the  fundamental 
forms,  all  the  collateral  work  which  drawing  from  nature  requires, 
must  be  repeated  exactly  as  often  as  the  fundamental  form ;  usually 
without  any  benefit.  An  equilateral  triangle  must  be  drawn  cor- 
rectly, not  merely  once — ^for  chance  may  bring  that  about — but  twenty 
times  ;  which  would  show  that  chance  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
that  certainty  of  execution  has  been  obtained.  But  who  would  need 
to  design  twenty  times  over  the  whole  decoration  of  which  the  trian- 
gle  may  form  a  part  ? 

2.  In  applied  drawing,  exercises  in  drawing  by  hand  and  out- 
line sketching,  perspective  and  geometrical  drawing,  copying  and 
inventive  drawing,  should,  none  of  them,  be  wholly  omitted.  But  as 
a  general  rule,  the  drawings  in  all  these  departments  should  be  linear 
only,  and  not  filled  out  by  means  of  any  shadowing. 

The  practice  of  free  oflf-hand  drawing  is  evidently  indicated  as  nec- 
essary, by  both  the  formal  and  material  purposes  of  instruction  in 
drawing.  This  formal  purpose  requires  as  great  a  variety  of  stimuli 
as  possible.  These  can  not  be  conceived  of  without  free  off-hand 
drawing.  In  respect  to  the  material  objects  of  drawing,  the  pupil 
who  restricts  himself  to  outline  sketching,  roust  give  up  the  idea  of 
representing  a  very  laige  number  of  forms  which  could  well  be  pro- 
duced in  free  off-hand  drawing.  But  there  should  not  be  such  an 
omission.  Instruction  should  be  in  accordance  with  nature ;  and  this 
requires  that  the  perceptions  of  the  pupil  should  be  directed  to  the 
whole  world  of  nature  and  art. 

With  reference  to  the  other  kinds  of  practice,  may  be  mentioned— *> 

a.  Rewom  for  practicing  outline  drawing. 

The  great  accuracy  which  this  requires,  affords  a  peculiarly  good 
practice  of  hand  and  eye,  and  has,  in  particular,  great  value  as  a  train- 
ing to  observant,  judicious,  and  provident  activity.  Any  one  who 
has  accustomed  himself  to  go  about  with  circular  and  ruler,  square 
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and  pencil,  is  mudki  readier  at  apprehending  than  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  them.  Many  objects  in  practical  life,  also,  can  not 
be  drawn  except  in  outline. 

b.  Smsons  for  practicing  copying, 

1.  The  requirements  of  aotnal  life  demand  it 

2.  A  harmonioos  culture  of  the  artistic  faculties  is  impossible  with- 
out practice  in  copying ;  and  this  both  with  reference  to  the  tedbnics 
of  art,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty.  Such  a  culture 
doubtless  requires  in  particular  that  the  pupil  should  accurately  com- 
prehend a  large  number  of  given  forms.  But  the  mathematical  part 
of  drawing  implies  much  less  apprehension  than  representation,  and 
even  this  only  according  to  fixed  and  very  simple  relations.  Drawing 
from  nature  again  affords,  more  especially,  training  in  apprehension  ; 
and  the  subjects  selected  may  be  as  difficult  as  is  desired ;  but  still, 
only  a  relatively  very  small  field  of  forms  can  thus  be  introduced  int3 
the  common  school  for  actual  aj^rehension  and  representation.  In 
drawing  most  animals,  for  instance,  there  would  be  very  much  disci>- 
pline  for  both  eye  and  hand;  yet  animals  could  hardly  be  made 
models  for  drawing  in  the  common  schools.  The  taste,  again,  would 
be  yeitj  much  cultivated  by  the  study  of  classic  architectural  orna- 
ments ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  go  to  Cologne  or  Strasburg  to 
draw  those  there,  not  to  mention  crossing  the  Alps.  Thus  the  neces- 
sity of  copying  becomes  clearly  obvious. 

a  ReasoM  for  drawing  frwa  nature;  geometrical  (elevations)  and 
perspective, 

1.  The  pupil  improves  in  power  of  apprehending  the  various  forms 
around  him,*  and  in  remembering  them. 

2.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  understand  perspective  drawings  imme- 
diately upon  seeing  them. 

8.  There  are  frequent  oocasions  in  actual  life  when  it  is  important 
and  even  necessary. 

4.  As  an  immediate,  free  and  independent  mode  of  reproducing 
what  the  eyes  perceive,  it  has  an  entirely  peculiar  attraction  for  the 
pupil. 

6.  Acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  perspective  introduces  the  pupil 
to  an  entirely  new  world  of  ideas  and  thoughts ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
such  an  occurrence  can  not  be  without  influence  upon  his  general  in- 
tellectual development. 

These  reasons  in  favor  of  perspective  drawing,  founded  both  upon 
the  formal  and  the  material  purpose  of  instruction  in  drawing,  are  not 

*  "  It  is  astoniahing  how  many  deceptions  remain  andiscoTered  without  the 
this  art,  and  how  invariably  we  see  otherwise  than  as  we  sappose. "~0r/o. 
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without  comprehendiDg  and  representiiig  which  neither  the  formal 
nor  the  material  object  of  drawing  will  be  reached,  are  almost  always 
not  plane  figured,  but  solid  forms. 

The  educating  power  possessed  by  elementary  drawing,  is  not 
doubted  even  by  its  of^nenta.  Nor  does  it  desenre  the  common  ac- 
cusation of  dryness  and  wearisomeness,  if  properly  commenced  and 
continued.  Experience  shows  that  boys  find  an  especial  pleasure  in 
dividing  an  angle  into  three,  four,  or  more  equal  or  proportional  parts, 
in  constructing  an  equilateral  triangle,  an  octagon,  a  circle,  &c. 
Many  maintain  that  the  fundamental  forms  should  be  practiced  only 
in  real  drawing—  in  drawing  actual  objects.  But  this  would  destroy 
a  portion  of  the  expected  adi^antages ;  for  besides  the  fundamental 
forms,  all  the  collateral  work  which  drawing  from  nature  requires, 
must  be  repeated  exactly  as  often  as  the  fundamental  form ;  usually 
without  any  benefit.  An  equilateral  triangle  must  be  drawn  cor- 
rectly, not  merely  once — ^for  chance  may  bring  that  about — but  twenty 
times  ;  which  would  show  that  chance  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
that  certainty  of  execution  has  been  obtained.  But  who  would  need 
to  design  twenty  times  over  the  whole  decoration  of  which  the  trian- 
gle may  form  a  part  ? 

2.  In  applied  drawing,  exercises  in  drawing  by  hand  and  out- 
line sketching,  perspective  and  geometrical  drawing,  copying  and 
inventive  drawing,  should,  none  of  them,  be  wholly  omitted.  But  as 
a  general  rule,  the  drawings  in  all  these  departments  should  be  linear 
only,  and  not  filled  out  by  means  of  any  shadowing. 

The  practice  of  free  oflf-hand  drawing  is  evidently  indicated  as  nec- 
essary, by  both  the  formal  and  material  purposes  of  instruction  in 
drawing.  This  formal  purpose  requires  as  great  a  variety  of  stimuli 
as  possible.  These  can  not  be  conceived  of  without  free  off-hand 
drawing.  In  respect  to  the  material  objects  of  drawing,  the  pupil 
who  restricts  himself  to  outline  sketching,  must  give  up  the  idea  of 
representing  a  very  large  number  of  forms  which  could  well  be  pro.- 
duced  in  free  off-hand  drawing.  But  there  should  not  be  such  an 
omission.  Instruction  should  be  in  accordance  with  nature ;  and  this 
requires  that  the  perceptions  of  the  pupil  should  be  directed  to  the 
whole  world  of  nature  and  art. 

With  reference  to  the  other  kinds  of  practice,  may  be  mentioned-— 

a.  Beacons  /or  practicing  outline  drawing. 

The  great  accuracy  which  this  requires,  affords  a  peculiarly  good 
practice  of  hand  and  eye,  and  has,  in  particular,  great  value  as  a  train- 
ing to  observant,  judicious,  and  provident  activity.  Any  one  who 
has  accustomed  himself  to  go  about  with  circular  and  ruler,  square 
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and  penoil,  is  mudi  readier  at  apprehending  than  those  who  are  igno- 
tant  of  the  use  of  them.  Many  objects  in  practical  life,  also,  can  not 
be  drawn  except  in  outline. 

b.  Smsons  for  practicing  copying. 

1.  The  requirements  of  actual  life  demand  it 

2.  A  harmonious  culture  of  the  artistic  faculties  is  impossible  with- 
out practice  in  copying;  and  this  both  with  refSsrence  to  the  technics 
of  art,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty.  Such  a  culture 
doubtless  requires  in  particular  that  the  pupil  should  accurately  com- 
prehend a  large  number  of  given  forms.  But  the  mathematical  part 
of  drawing  implies  much  less  apprehension  than  representation,  and 
even  this  only  according  to  fixed  and  very  simple  relations.  Drawing 
from  nature  again  affords,  more  especially,  training  in  apprehension  ; 
and  the  subjects  selected  may  be  as  difficult  as  is  desired;  but  still, 
only  a  relatively  very  small  field  of  forms  can  thus  be  introduced  into 
the  common  school  for  actual  apprehension  and  representation.  In 
drawing  most  animals,  for  instance,  there  would  be  very  much  disci*- 
pline  for  both  eye  and  hand;  yet  animab  eould  hardly  be  made 
models  for  drawing  in  the  common  schools.  The  taste,  again,  would 
be  very  much  cultivated  by  the  study  of  classic  architectural  orna- 
ments ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  go  to  Cologne  or  Strasburg  to 
draw  those  there,  not  to  mention  crossing  the  Alps.  Thus  the  neces- 
sity of  copying  becomes  clearly  obvious. 

c.  Bea9€fn8  for  drawing  from  nature;  geometrical  (elevations)  and 
perspective, 

1.  The  pupil  improves  in  power  of  apprehending  the  various  forms 
around  him,*  and  in  remembering  them. 

2.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  understand  perspective  drawings  imme- 
diately upon  seeing  them. 

8.  There  are  frequent  occasions  in  actual  life  when  it  is  important 
and  even  necessary. 

4.  As  an  immediate,  free  and  independent  mode  of  reproducing 
what  the  eyes  perceive,  it  has  an  entirely  peculiar  attraction  for  the 
pupil. 

6.  Acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  perspective  introduces  the  pupil 
to  an  entirely  new  world  of  ideas  and  thoughts ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
such  an  occurrence  can  not  be  without  influence  upon  his  general  in- 
tellectual development. 

These  reasons  in  favor  of  perspective  drawing,  founded  both  upon 
the  formal  and  the  material  purpose  of  instruction  in  drawing,  are  not 


*"It  is  astonishing  how  many  deceptions  remain  undiacoyered  without  the  practice  ol 
this  art,  and  how  invariably  we  see  otherwise  than  as  we  8appose."--0irro. 
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without  weight  There  can  be  no  complete  instruction  in  drawing 
without  that  in  perspGctiye.  If  perspective  has  hitherto  found  little 
or  no  favor  in  our  common  schools,  the  reason  is,  partly  the  undenia- 
ble difficulty  of  the  subject  itself,  and  partly  the  lack  of  time,  room 
and  apparatus.  It  can  therefore  perhaps  never  be  a  universal  study. 
But  in  all  schools  where  space  and  time  are  not  too  limited,  at  least 
the  more  advanced  pupils  should  make  a  beginning  in  perspective. 
Some  details  on  this  point  will  be  given  below. 

d.  Retuons  far  practicing  inventive  drawing.  *        » 

1.  The  power  of  producing  the  beautiful  already  exists  in  ihe 
child,  and  shows  itself  in  innumerable  ways.  We  must  develop  it  if 
we  desire  to  avoid  a  one-sided  culture. 

2.  It  is  certain  that,  as  Otto  says,  this  independent  creation  of  beau- 
tiful pictures  elevates  the  pupil  to  a  consciousness  of  the  rays  of  that 
divine  creative  power  which  appears  in  the  human  imagination. 

8.  Practical  life  often  calls  for  ability  to  arrange  or  construct  in  a 
tasteful  manner.  Many  mechanics  could  not  get  on  without  the  fac- 
ulty of  inventing  beautiful  forms.* 

e.  Jieizsons/or  and  against  drawing  with  shaded  surfaces, 
aa.  For. 

1.  It  affords  a  knowledge  of  light  and  shade  as  found  in  the  world 
without ;  that  is  to  say,  of  one  distinct  aspect  of  the  phenomena  •f 
objects. 

2.  It  relieves  the  pupil  from  his  dissatisfaction,  upon  comparing  hia 
unshaded  sketches  with  the  common  shaded  pictures,  and  discover 
ing  his  own  to  be  comparatively  incomplete. 

bb.  Against 

1.  It  is  of  but  little  value,  in  comparison  with  a  knowledge  of  out . 
line  drawing,  in  regard  to  the  apprehension  of  objects  in  nature  and 
art.     Light  and  shade  change  continually,  while  outlines  are  more 
permanent 

*  Although  I  use  the  word  "  InTentiTe  "  In  an  entirely  general  manner,  the  term  of  coarsa 
naturailj  applies  to  the  InTention  of  BTmrnetrical  figures  from  modifications  of  the  funda^ 
mental  mathematical  forms.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  oi  those  who  think  that  such  exercises 
should  be.  rejected  on  account  ot  the  lack  of  reality  in  such  figures. 

Those  who  doubt  whether  such  figures  can  be  called  beautiful  at  all,  seem  to  doubt  also 
whether  the  habit  is  to  be  approved  which  has  prevailed  for  so  many  centuries,  of  using  such 
forms  on  walls,  doors,  windows,  fireplaces,  hangings,  cupboards,  tables,  furniture,  carpets, 
table-cloths,  book  covers,  embroidery  patterns,  and  in  a  hundred  other  such  ways.  But  the 
fact  that  these  objects  do  certainly  exist,  and  that  other  similar  ones  continue  to  be  designed 
and  used,  so  that  the  figures  in  question  do  in  fact  have  a  relation  to  real  objects,  is  a  suffic 
lent  reason  for  not  omitting  them  from  instruction  in  drawing. 

Otto  states  the  necessity  of  the  three  principal  departments  of  drawing,  vis.,  copying,  draw 
Ing  from  nature,  and  inventive  drawing,  as  follows:    **  Drawing  from  visible  bodies  traini 
especially  the  eye ;  drawing  forms  kept  before  the  mind  by  the  imagination  and  produced  by 
It,  and  still  more  the  work  of  imsgining  them,  trains  the  imagination ;  and  the  copying  »f 
pictures  already  executed,  the  sense  of  beauty." 
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2.  For  such  drawing  as  is  required  in  practical  iife  it  has  some- 
times no  value,  and  at  other  times  a  very  subordinate  one. 

8.  If  not  very  well  prepared  for  and  very  well  managed,  it  fre- 
quently produces  a  bad  effect,  and  thus  obstructs  the  cultivation  of 
the  taste  instead  of  promoting  it ;  and  even  renders  the  minds  of . 
immature  scholars  obscure  and  stupefied. 

4.  It  wastes  time  needed  for  other  most  indispensable  exercises.* 

These  reasons  on  both  sides  indicate  that  this  department  should 
be  studied,  but  that  its  practice  should  be  confined  within  somewhat 
close  limits.  Only  remarkably  talented  and  industrious  pupils  should 
be  permitted  to  pursue  it,  and  then  not  unless  they  have  prepared 
the  way  by  a  thorough  practice  of  outline  drawing.  Those  collec- 
tions of  copies  for  drawing  are  quite  unpedagogical,  in  which  every 
thing  is  shaded,  even  firom  the  very  beginning.  Unfortunately  there 
are  so  many  such,  that  mofe  proper  points  are  too  often  entirely 
omitted. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  necessity  of  studying  in  the  common 
schools  the  various  departments  of  elementary  and  applied  drawing, 
free  off-hand  drawing,  outline  sketching,  copjring,  drawing  from  na- 
ture and  inventive  drawing,  the  next  inqury  is, 

B.     The  relation$  of  the»e  different  departmenU  of  practice  to  each  other, 

1.  Elementary  drawing  is  the  basis  for  all  the  others,  and  is  there- 
fore the  first  step. 

2.  Perspective  drawing  from  nature  is  the  most  difficult,  and  there* 
fore  should  constitute  the  last  or  fourth  stage. 

Want  of  elementary  practice  has  an  astonishing  power  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  results  in  perspective  drawing.  This  latter,  moreover, 
requires  a  certain  maturity  of  the  whole  man ;  and  it  is  also  less  im- 
portant for  ordinary  use  than  the  other  kinds.  And  in  the  small 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  learned  at  the  common  schools,  it  can  have 
but  a  small  influence,  relatively,  in  developing  the  sense  of  beauty. 
All  these  considerations  indicate  that  perspective  should  be  the  last 
department  taught. 

3.  Outline  drawing  is  not  to  be  taken  up  with  the  elementary 

*  The  shading  Is  cerUinlj  a  main  reason  whj,  in  so  large  a  share  of  the  common  schoolsi 
notwithstanding  all  the  time  spent  in  drawing  lessons,  the  people  do  not  learn  to  draw.  As 
soon  as  Jobnnjr  has  practiced  lines  and  oatlines  for  a  few  montbo,  he  Is  given  a  laiga  fruit- 
piece,  a  group  of  animals,  a  landwcape,  or  a  head,  to  shade.  The  outline  is  very  quickly  exe* 
cuted,  for  the  circle  is  used  ;  and  "  the  circle  is  on  purpose  for  drawing  outlines ;"  and  on  he 
goes,  with  his  shading.  For  twenty  or  forty  lessons,  he  sits  scratching  vacantly,  humming 
and  thoughtless,  until  the  wonderful  work  is  completed.  Then  it  is  glazed  and  framed,  is 
handed  all  round  at  the  examination,  stared  at  and  bepraised  by  people  who  do  not  under* 
aCamd  it,  and  our  young  hero,  who  can  not  draw  a  right  angle,  nor  sketch  a  window,  and  who 
has  no  idea  of  beauty  of  form,  receives  a  prise.  At  home,  they  hang  up  the  picture  with 
Cr«at  ceremony,  **  in  everlasting  remembrance,"  in  the  l>est  parlor.    Poor  Johnny  I 
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straction,  where  suitable  objects  for  observation,  the  copies  of  characteristic  and 
celebrated  works  of  art,  busts,  ornaments,  fragments  of  architecture,  etc.,  will  be 
the  best  decorations.  The  daily  contemplation  of  these  models  will  contribute 
essentially  to  the  development  of  the  faculties  concerned  in  drawing. 

schmibt's  method. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Peter  Schmidt  received  a  pension  from  the  government  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  services  rendered  the  schools  and  the  country  by  a  new 
method  of  drawing  introduced  by  him  into  the  Royal  Real  School,  and  taught 
by  him  to  the  teachers  of  the  trade  school  and  of  the  city  normal  school. 

In  this  method,  pupils  begin  by  drawing  from  geometrical  forms,  made  in  wood 
or  plaster,  of  a  square  pillar  (seven  and  a  half  inches  high  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  its  square  section)-,  a  niche,  and  a  low  cylinder.  The  square  pillar  sep- 
arates in  joints,  affording  a  cube  and  parallelepipeds  of  different  heights.  The 
hemisphere,  which  caps  the  niche,  may  be  removed,  leaving  the  concave  surface 
of  its  cylindrical  part.  Each  of  these  models  afford  a  graduated  series  of  lessons 
on  the  drawing  of  solids,  and  of  curved  lines,  and  the  drawing  of  lines  of  different 
degrees  of  strength,  and  of  shadows.  This  is  accompanied  with  some  of  the 
more  simple  rules  of  shadow  and  shade.  More  difficult  exercises  follow  from 
natural  objects^  and  from  works  of  art,  or  mechanism,  according  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  pupil  and  the  direction  of  his  taste.  An  account  of  this  method 
will  be  found  in  Prof.  Bache's  description  of  the  Royal  Real  School  of  Berlin. 

DUBUIS'    METHOD. 

The  method  proposed  by  M.  Alexander  Dubuis,  of  giving  the  human  head, 
or  bust,  which  presents  only  very  general  masses,  or  features ;  after  this,  another 
bust,  ifith  some  additional  indications  of  the  head ;  then  a  third,  in  which  the 
details  are  more  numerous  and  more  decided ;  and  lastly,  a  fourth,  in  which 
the  details  are  according  to  nature.  These  four  busts,  each  placed  in  diflerent 
positions,  presenting  four  successive  stages  of  the  same  figure,  is  in  .use  in  some 
public,  as  well  as  private  drawing  schools. 

DBAWIVO  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Although  drawing  receives  some  attention  in  the  common  schools,  and  the 
teachers  are  systematically  trained  for  this  purpose,  its  scope  in  Prussia  is  far 
more  restricted  than  in  schools  of  the  same  class  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg. 
By  the  "  Regulativ"  of  1854,  drawing  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  "must  not  go 
beyond  introductory  lessons  in  the  linear  representation  of  simple  objects,"  and 
in  the  ordinary  one  class  elementary  school,  it  must  not  be  taught  beyond  the 
simplest  free-hand  drawing  from  fiat  examples.  Practically,  it  is  not  carried,  as 
in  the  best  Bavarian  schools,  into  elaborate  penmanship,  tasteful  as  well  as  accu- 
rate map-drawing,  ornamental  designing,  and  the  culture  of  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  generally.  Kor  is  it  applied  in  the  common  schools,  as  in  Wurtem- 
berg, to  the  industrial  details  of  tho*future  occupations  of  the  pupils.  Instruc- 
tion of  this  kind  is  reserved  for  the  adult,  or  supplementary  schools,  and  to  the 
trade  and  art  schools. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  directions  as  to  the  system  of  teaching  drawing  in 
in  this  class  of  schools,  we  introduce  a  very  valuable  paper  on  the  subject,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Hcntschcl  for  Diesterweg's  "  Weffwdser/*  a  manual  which  has  special  ref- 
erence to  the  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  common  schools  : 
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'*  Thb  cultivation  of  the  faoulties  of  repreBentation  and  form,  gives  na  a  feeling 
for  beauty,  grace,  form,  and  symmQtry.^^'^Ma^iteh, 

Drawing  is  a  mode  of  representing  solid  forms  by  lines  upon 
surfiices. 

A  drawing,  as  a  result  of  artistic  labor,  has  either  a  purpose  out- 
side of  the  art — such  are  mechanical  drawings,  plans,  anatomical 
drawings,  ifec-— or  it  is  executed  for  its  own  sake ;  as  are  landscapes, 
fruit  pieces,  ifec.  In  the  former  case,  their  purpose  is  principally  one 
of  material  usefulness ;  in  the  second,  they  are  executed  with  an  en- 

*  *      * 

deavor  after  a  beautiful  external  form ;  and  are  thus  a  representation 
of  the  ideal.  But  those  of  the  first  sort  do  not  exclude  the  beautiful, 
for  every  object,  ^vithout  any  exception,  can  be  beautifully  represented. 

Material  forms  are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  and  either  geomet- 
rical, or  irregular. 

Various  species  of  drawing  are  practiced ;  as, 

1.  Linear  drawing,  which  gives  only  an  outline  of  the  object  ;f  and 
shaded  drawing,  in  which  sur&ces  are  shaded. 

2.  Geometrical  and  perspective  drawing.  The  first  represents 
objects  in  their  correct  .relative  proportions  as  to  magnitude ;  the  sec- 
ond, as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  The  geometrical  delineation  of  one 
side  of  a  body  is  called  an  elevation ;  that  of  its  plan,  a  ground-plan. 

3.  Free  drawing  and  sketching ;  either  with  or  without  the  use 
of  rule,  compasses,  &c 

4*  Copying,  or  drawing  from  another  drawing ;  drawing  from  na- 
ture, or  of  real  objects ;  imaginative  drawing,  or  drawing  of  things 
conceived  of  by  one's  self;  of  which  the  two  former  are  of  things  as 
they  are  directly  seen,  and  the  latter  are  indirectly  based  upon  the 
vision  of  real  things. 

In  all  drawing,  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  sense  of  beauty,  are  em- 
ployed ;  as  are  also,  in  drawing  from  memory,  the  faculty  of  concep- 
tion, and  in  drawing  from  imagination,  that  faculty. 

*  TraiMhted  from  DIoMerwrg's  **Wegttei9er." 

t  Many  peraons  iiiclad«  in  linear  dnwinf,  drawing  by  die  aid  of  the  6ompa»M  and  ruler. 
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II.  ICOFK,  OBJKOT,  AMD  IMPORTANCK  OW  INnRVOTION   IN  DtAWIINi, 

Instruction  in  drawing  should  include — 

1 .  Exercises  in  understanding 
a.  Form,  in  itself 

5.  The  beautiful  in  form. 

These  constitute  culture  of  the  eye  and  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing 

a.  What  lies  immediately  before  the  student ;  as  in  copying  and 
drawing  from  nature ; 

b.  What  has  heretofore  been  before  him ;  as  in  drawing  from  mem- 
ory and  from  imagination. 

These  constitute  the  education  of  the  hand  in  the  service  of  the 
eye ;  and  culture  of  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  sense  of 
beauty.  « 

From  another  point  of  view,  we  may  distinguish  as  follows  :— 

1.  Exercises  in  drawing  lines,  angles,  and  geometrical  'figures,  as  a 
basis  for  all  studies  in  drawing ;  that  is,  elementary  drawing. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing  objects  of  all  kinds,  or  applied  drawing. 
The  chief  advantage  of  drawing  is  the  culture  of  the  various  powers 

which  it  calls  into  action. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  ^ncf.— *-The  knowledge  of  what  God  has 
made,  and  of  what  man  has  made,  depends  in  great  part  upon  the 
apprehension  of  the  forms  of  things.  Form,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  And  who  will 
deny  that  the  knowledge  of  the  creation  is  important  t  God,  who 
has  made  such  various  works,  and  has  given  us  the  power  of  accom- 
plishing and  befng  conscious  of  our  own  culture,  must  prefer  not  to 
have  us  go  blind  through  the  world.  And  to  open  a  child's  eyes, 
not  only  to  the  forms  of  nature,  but  to  those  of  the  world  of  art ;  so 
that  he  can  apprehend  and  remember  not  only  the  form  of  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  the  course  of  a  river  or  of  a  chmn  of  mountains,  but  also 
the  architecture  of  an  edifice,  the  construction  of  a. machine,  or  the 
plan  of  a  city,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 

The  training  of  eye  and  hand  which  drawing  furnishes,  is  a  means 
of  acquiring  this  power.  Not  only  do  we  become  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  form  of  what  we  draw,  but  the  work  of  drawing 
sharpens  our  observation  of  the  forms  of  what  we  do  not  draw. 
Thus,  drawing  affords  a  knowledge  of  the  material  workl. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  acquire  the  power  of  representing  forms  to 
others  in  a  visible  manner.  This  is  a  power  of  universal  importance. 
A  few  lines  will  often  do  more  than  a  long  description. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  hand  is  also  of  great  importance,  not 
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merely  m  a  means  of  knowing  what  tbere  is  in  the  world,  and  of 
representing  that  knowledge,  but  also  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life.  Thus  it  is  of  great  use  to  many  kinds  of  artisans  to  be  able 
to  4lraw  a  little,  &c 

Training  of  the  concepUve  faculty, — Without  this  culture,  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  forms  of  the  visible  world  is  not 
possible.  Through  its  exercise,  the  pictures  are  represented  to  the 
mind,  from  which  the  imagination  develops  new  forms.  And  without 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
progress  into  the  limits  of  the  supersensual,  the  abode  of  religiou. 

Training  of  the  sense.of  beauty. — ^This  introduces  us  to  that  uni- 
versal pleasure,  that  enjoyment  exclusively  possessed  by  none,  which 
is  derived  from  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 

Every  man,  it  is  true,  is  to  some  degree  fitted  by  nature  to  perceive 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful,  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  further.  He 
whose  sense  of  beauty  is  not  trained,  loses  infinitely.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  first  example  that  occurs  in  actual  life.  A  journeyman 
travels  through  a  city  full  of  beautiful  architectural  works.  He  goes 
stupidly  in  at  one  gate,  and  out  at  the  other;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  beauty  for  him.  The  buildings  which  he  passes  by  neither  have 
any  present  interest  for  him,  nor  will  they  hereafter  be  remembered 
except  as  masses  of  stone,  rising  high  in  the  air,  hollow  within,  ac- 
commodated with  doors  and  windows,  alike  in  one  place  and  another, 
and  erected  merely  from  the  necessity  of  security  against  vdnd  and 
weather,  thieves  and  robbers.  But  suppose  another  and  better  edu- 
cated journeyman  passing  through  the  same  city.  How  much  delight 
will  he  receive  through  his  cultivated  artistic  faculties  ?  He  will  lin- 
ger for  hours,  with  the  liveliest  pleasure,  before  each  building ;  and 
will  go  forward,  stored  with  wealth  of  new  studies,  and  remembering 
all  his  life  with  delight  those  impressions  of  his  journeying-years. 

The  connection  of  culture  in  the  beautiful  with  culture  in  morals  is 
clear.  In  the  recognition  and  the  feeling,  the  loving  and  doing  of 
the  beautiful,  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  tendencies  toward  debas- 
ing and  sensual  enjoyments,  find  a  countervailing  power.  The  vir^ 
tnes  especially  developed  by  the  study  of  drawing  are,  persevering 
industry,  love  of  ttuobtrasive  right  action,  order,  parity  and  decency.* 

A  brief  quotation  from  Qoethe  may  conclude  this  introduction. 

*  Frederic  the  Great  used  to  recognize  bia  soldiers  long  after  thej  had  left  the  armj,  by  the 
good  order  cr  their  houses.  An  instructor  in  drawing  might  do  the  like.  A  boj  who  had 
attended  school  where,  among  other  things,  he  had  been  obliged  to  learn  the  greatest  neatnea 
In  writing  and  drawing,  brought  about  at  his  return  home  a  most  beneficial  reform  in  tbe  ex- 
ternal life  of  file  whole  family,  by  the  vigor  with  which  he  opposed  any  d«ficitncy  in  cleuiU' 
and  order. 
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Jbe  importenoe  of  instraotioo  in  drawing  as  a  part  of  education,  will  best  ap- 
pear when  we  consider  that  by  means  of  that  aoqnirement  we  gain  an  increase  of 
beautiful  and  noble  pleasures  derived  from  the  external  world.  The  whole  realm 
of  forma  and  colors  opens  to  him ;  be  acquires  a  new  mental  organ;  he  receives 
the  most  delightful  ideas,  and  learns  to  recognize,  to  respect,  to  love  and  to  wjoy, 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

Upon  considering  all  that  bas  been  said  of  tbe  intrinsic  importance 
of  instruction  in  drawing,  and  of  its  various  practical  advantages,  we 
sbail  find  that  it  includes  no  small  number  of  qualities  directly  valua- 
ble as  educational  influences,  both  formal  and  material ;  and  that  it 
is  accordingly  an  important  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  common 
schools ;  which  is,  the  bringing  of  the  child  to  what  is  beautiful,  true, 
and  good.*  • 

*  The  hundreds  who  frequent  s  public  museum  can  not  sit  comfortaUjr  In  a  liquor  riiop ; 
and  will  soon  come  to  feel  that  there  Is  a  direct  contrast  between  men  raised  by  art  to  the 
level  of  demigods,  and  men  degraded  by  brandy  to  the  level  of  beasts.— **i?n^foiu/  in  1836/' 
by  Fr.  von  Raumer. 

Tlie  more  recent  reforms  in  education  make  this  department  of  caltare  a  universal  benefit, 
no  longer  to  be  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect.  And  to 
this  end,  tbe  primary  school  must  provide  that  the  eyes  of  its  pupils  are  trained,  iheir  hands 
practiced  in  certainty  and  accuracy  of  delineation,  and  their  feeling  for  beauty  awakened  and 
cultivated.  In  this  manner  an  Important  service  will  be  done  to  the  larmer,  the  laborer,  the 
mechanic,  and  tbe  inanufacturing  operative.  The  iarmer  who  can  draw,  will  be  Cur  less  the 
victim  of  his  own  ignorance,  or  of  designing  enemies,  in  setting  out  lands  and  woods,  in  divi* 
ding  meadow,  arable  land,  gardens,  in  adjusting  his  tools,  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  build- 
ing,  hedging,  and  irrigation.  One  who  is  undertaking  to  build,  wheth^  from  pleasure  or 
necessity,  can,  if  his  school  instruction  lias  enabled  him,  judge  correctly  by  the  preparatory 
drawings  of  the  taste,  strength,  arrangement,  and  convuilence  of  the  proposed  edifice,  esti- 
mate materials  and  cost,  and  then  save  himself  and  his  srchitect  much  vexation  and  now  and 
then  a  lawsuit  A  wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  will  thus  be  enabled  to  understand  better  the 
works  of  artists,  to  estimate  thus  more  correctly,  and  to  value  more  highly  and  remunerate 
more  fairly  the  artists  themselves.  Indeed,  there  Is  scsrcely  any  person  who  would  not  de- 
rive benefit  from  this  most  desirable  study.  It  has  also  a  moral  value  whicb  is  lar  from  con- 
temptible. Young  persons  who  have  learned  to  draw,  will  in  that  way  occupy  many  vacant 
hours  which  would  otherwise  be  passed  In  Idleness,  with  all  its  evil  consequences.  The  re- 
sult of  this  can  not  but  be  beneficial  in  lamilies ;  and  when  the  young  have  themselves  grown 
up,  and  are  themselves  fathers  and  mothers,  the  benefit  will  be  still  greater.  But  individuals 
as  well  as  lamilies,  will  reap  similar  advantages  from  it,  through  Its  efllclency  in  averting 
many  harmful  and  prejudicial  Influences.  Any  occupation  of  a  regular  nature,  and  fitted  to 
employ  hours  of  recreation,  is  a  rich  source  of  pure  and  quiet  pleasures,  elevating  both  to  the 
mind  and  the  feelings.— Wirth,  In  the  "Univenal  Swi99  School  Oaiette,"  vol.  11.  p.  8. 9. 

But  setting  sside  alt  questions  of  mere  practical  usefolness,  and  therefore  passing  by  the  In- 
quiry in  what  and  how  many  human  avocations  drawing  is  useful  and  necessary— aside  from 
sll  this,  we  know  of  scarcely  any  practice  of  more*  comprehensive  Influence  than  drawing. 
Instruction  in  it,  in  conneclton  with  that  in  the  intuUional  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms, 
has  an  influence  in  stimulating  and  conjoining  those  two  great  elements  of  life,  receptivity 
and  productivity,  unequaled  by  any  other,  so  far  as  regards  material  existence.  It  makes 
demands  upon  eye  and  band,  upon  mind  and  heart ;  and  affords  a  methodical  culture  in  ac- 
curacy, neatness,  and  In  the  sense  of  symmetry  and  of  beauty.  It  offers  the  most  efllcient  ot 
all  aids  to  instruction  in  natural  history,  natural  science,  geography,  writing,  and  mathemat 
ics.— Dr.  Zehlicke,  in  **Meeklenburg  School  Gazette,"  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

Drawing  is  not  only  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  young,  but  sharpens  the  vision,  trains 
the  hand  for  writing  and  other  delicate  employments,  gives  practice  In  observation  and  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  affords  s  More  of  instructions  and  Ideas,  develops  the  faculty  of  order 
and  the  sense  of  beauty,  gives  activity  and  cheerfulness,  and  is  absolutely  indispensable  In 
many  occupations.— Zerrenner's  ^PrineipUa  of  Education  and  hutruetton"  Edition  ol 
1838. 
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To  aid  in  the  actual  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  purpose  of 
drawing.  If  without  it,  it  can  not  be  completely  and  in  all  respects 
solved,  the  importance  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  it  as  a  study  are 
beyond  doubt  It  is  always  the  duty  of  the  common  schools  to  give 
instruction  in  drawing;  and  only  unavoidable  deference  to  still 
higher  necessities  can  exceptionally  justify  a  temporary  omission  of  it. 

The  actual  state  of  afiairs,  it  is  true,  argues  against  this  opinion. 
In  far  the  majority  of  the  common  schools,  no  instruction  at  all  is  given 
in  it.  Calligraphy  is  practiced  with  zeal  and  a  great  expenditure 
of  time ;  a  multitude  of  names  of  Asiatic  rivers  and  Brazilian  apeft 
are  committed  to  memory ;  and  the  most  abstract  grammatical  rela- 
tions are  taught  But  no  care  is  taken'  to  make  the  children  familiar 
with  (he  sphere  of  phenomena  lying  immediately  around  them,  and 
to  fit  them  better  for  real  life,  by  means  of  drawing.  The  unpractical 
nature  of  the  Qerman  mind  is  one  reason  for  this ;  another  is,  that  the 
Pestalozzian  principle  of  a  harmonious  development  of  the  funda- 
mental human  fi&culties,  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  not  only  not 
gained  in  currency,  but  actually  lost  Whether  this  last  fact  is  the 
result  of  our  inability,  light-mindedness  and  want  of  judgment,  or  of 
the  truth  that  every  idea  has  its  periods  of  brightness  and  obscurity, 
is  a  question  to  bo  settled  by  others.  To  return  to  the  practical  view 
of  the  subject  The  French  are  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  more 
judicious  than  we. .  There  tite  law  enforces  the  teaching  of  drawing 
in  all  the  elementary  schools.* 

m.   ArrUOATlON  of  THB  general  PBINCirLBS  OF  INSTRDCTION   TO  DRAWING. 

A.    Outline  of  the  Proper  Exereieee  for  the  Common  School. 

1.  Both  elementary  drawing  (of  lines,  angles,  geometrical  figures,) 
and  applied  drawing  must  be  practiced ;  the  former  as  a  very  neces- 
sary substructure  for  the  latter,  on  the  principle  of  beginning  with  the 
elements ;  and  the  latter,  because  the  forms  of  the  world  around  us, 

*  The  Royal  GoTemment  of  Mafdcburg,  in  a  circular  order  to  the  common  and  burgber 
■chools  on  the  subject  of  drawing,  of  April  6, 1847,  reproyee  the  neglect  of  it ;  which  is  the 
more  surprising,  inasmuch  as  there  is  seareeljr  to  be  found  one  school  inspector  who  is  not 
conTinced  "  that  drawing,  which  is  in  itself  an  occupation  appropriate  for  the  young,  and 
of  an  innocent  character,  sharpens  the  vision,  quickens  the  hand,  trains  the  attention  and  the 
apprehension,  conducts  to  intuitions  and  to  ideas,  develops  the  faculty  aind  the  sense  of 
beauty,  prevents  tedium  and  idleness,  and  is  of  great  pedagogical  importance ;  and  who  does 
not  know  how  many  occupations  require  a  knowledge  of  drawing ;  and  that,  especially  at  the 
present  day,  when  such  rapid  progress  is  made  in  ali  industrial  pursuits,  drawing  is  a  study 
atodlntely  indisfensable  "  And  the  circular  adds,  *^It  is  very  true  that  at  present,  many 
things  are  studied  in  our  burgher  and  common  schools,  and  in  many  ways.  But  it  is  aiso 
true  that  all  such  studies,  whenever  they  .exceed  what  Is  necessary,  should  not  be  permitted ; 
and  that  therefore  the.  school  department  has  long  been  endeavoring  to  fix  the  proper  limits  to 
the  Aeld  of  study :  and  that  for  a  study  so  important  as  drawing,  the  necewary  time  must  be 
found. 
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without  comprehendiDg  and  representing  which  neither  the  formal 
nor  the  material  object  of  drawing  will  be  reached,  are  almost  alwajrs 
not  plane  figured,  but  solid  forms. 

The  educating  power  possessed  by  elementary  drawings  is  not 
doubted  even  by  its  of^nenta.  Nor  does  it  deserve  the  commoa  ac* 
cusation  of  dryness  and  wearisomeness,  if  properly  commenced  and 
continued.  Experience  shows  that  boys  find  an  especial  pleasure  in 
dividing  an  angle  into  three,  four,  or  more  equal  or  proportional  parts, 
in  constructing  an  equilateral  triangle,  an  octagon,  a  circle,  <kc» 
Many  maintain  that  the  fundamental  forms  should  be  practiced  only 
in  real  drawing— in  drawing  actual  objects.  But  this  would  destroy 
a  portion  of  the  expected  advantages ;  for  besides  the  fundamental 
forms,  all  the  collateral  work  which  drawing  from  nature  requires, 
must  be  repeated  exactly  as  often  as  the  fundamental  form ;  usually 
without  any  benefit.  An  equilateral  triangle  must  be  drawn  cor- 
rectly, not  merely  once — ^for  chance  may  bring  that  about — but  twenty 
times ;  which  would  show  that  chance  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
that  certainty  of  execution  has  been  obtained.  But  wlio  would  need 
to  design  twenty  times  over  the  whole  decoration  of  which  the  trian- 
gle may  form  a  part  ? 

2.  In  applied  drawing,  exercises  in  drawing  by  hand  and  out- 
line sketching,  perspective  and  geometrical  drawing,  copying  and 
inventive  drawing,  should,  none  of  thent,  be  wholly  omitted.  But  as 
a  general  rule,  the  drawings  in  all  these  departments  should  be  linear 
only,  and  not  filled  out  by  means  of  any  shadowing. 

The  practice  of  free  oflf-hand  drawing  is  evidently  indicated  as  nec- 
essary, by  both  the  formal  and  material  purposes  of  instruction  in 
(drawing.  This  formal  purpose  requires  as  great  a  variety  of  stimuli 
as  possible.  These  can  not  be  conceived  of  without  free  off-hand 
drawing.  In  respect  to  the  material  objects  of  drawing,  the  pupil 
who  restricts  himself  to  outline  sketching,  roust  give  up  the  idea  of 
representing  a  very  large  number  of  forms  which  could  well  be  pro- 
duced in  free  off-hand  drawing.  But  there  should  not  be  such  an 
omission.  Instruction  should  be  in  accordance  with  nature ;  and  this 
requires  that  the  perceptions  of  the  pupil  should  be  directed  to  the 
whole  world  of  nature  and  art. 

With  reference  to  the  other  kinds  of  practice,  may  be  mentioned— 

a.  Eeasons  for  practicing  outline  drawing. 

The  great  accuracy  which  this  requires,  affords  a  peculiarly  good 
practice  of  hand  and  eye,  and  has,  in  particular,  great  value  as  a  train- 
ing to  observant,  judicious,  and  provident  activity.  Any  one  who 
has  accustomed  himself  to  go  about  with  circular  and  ruler,  square 
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and  peDoil,  is  much  readier  at  appreheoding  than  those  who  are  igno- 
tant  of  the  use  of  them.  Many  objects  in  practical  life,  also,  can  not 
be  drawn  except  in  outline. 

b.  JUaiona  for  pructking  copying. 

1.  The  requirements  of  aotnal  life  demand  it 

2.  A  harmonious  culture  of  the  ardstic  fEUSulties  is  impossible  with- 
out practice  in  copying ;  and  this  both  with  reference  to  the  technics 
of  art,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty.  Such  a  culture 
doubtless  requires  in  particular  that  the  pupil  should  accurately  com- 
prehend a  large  number  of  given  forms.  But  the  mathematical  part 
of  drawing  implies  much  less  apprehension  than  representation,  and 
even  this  only  according  to  fixed  and  very  simple  relations.  Drawing 
from  nature  again  affords,  more  especially,  training  in  apprehension ; 
and  the  subjects  selected  may  be  as  difficult  as  is  desired;  but  still, 
only  a  relatively  very  smiUl  field  of  forms  can  thus  be  introduced  into 
the  common  school  for  actual  apprehension  and  representation.  In 
drawing  most  animals,  for  instance,  there  would  be  very  much  disci" 
pline  for  both  eye  and  hand;  yet  animab  could  hardly  be  made 
models  for  drawing  in  the  common  schools.  The  taste,  again,  would 
be  very  much  cultivated  by  the  study  of  classic  architectural  orna- 
ments ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  go  to  Cologne  or  Strasburg  to 
draw  those  there,  not  to  mention  crossing  the  Alps.  Thus  the  neces- 
sity of  copying  becomes  clearly  obvious. 

c.  Reascm  for  drawing  frwa  nature  ;  geometrical  (elevations)  and 
perspective, 

1.  The  pupil  improves  in  power  of  apprehending  the  various  forms 
around  him,*  and  in  remembering  them. 

2.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  understand  perspective  drawings  imme- 
diately upon  seeing  them. 

8.  There  are  frequent  occasions  in  actual  life  when  it  is  important 
and  even  necessary. 

4.  As  an  immediate,  free  and  independent  mode  of  reproducing 
what  the  eyes  perceive,  it  has  an  entirely  peculiar  attraction  for  the 
pupil. 

6.  Acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  perspective  introduces  the  pupil 
to  an  entirely  new  world  of  ideas  and  thoughts ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
such  an  occurrence  can  not  be  without  influence  upon  his  general  in- 
tellectual development. 

These  reasons  in  favor  of  perspective  drawing,  founded  both  upon 
the  formal  and  the  material  purpose  of  instruction  in  drawing,  are  not 


*  "  It  is  utonlahing  how  many  deceptions  remain  nndiaeoyered  wittiout  tbe  practice  ol 
thia  art,  and  bow  invariably  we  see  otherwise  than  as  we  sappose. "--Orro. 
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without  weight  There  can  be  no  complete  instruction  in  drawing 
without  that  in  perspective.  If  perspective  has  hitherto  found  little 
or  no  favor  in  our  common  schools,  the  reason  is,  partly  the  undenia- 
ble difficulty  of  the  subject  itself,  and  partly  the  lack  of  time,  room 
and  apparatus.  It  can  therefore  perhaps  never  be  a  universal  study. 
But  in  all  schools  where  space  and  time  are  not  too  limited,  at  least 
the  more  advanced  pupils  should  make  a  beginning  in  perspective. 
Some  details  on  this  point  will  be  given  below. 

d.  ReoMoru  for  practicing  inventive  drawing.  *        i 

1.  The  power  of  producing  the  beautiful  already  exists  in  the 
child,  and  shows  itself  in  innumerable  ways.  We  must  develop  it  if 
we  desire  to  avoid  a  one-sided  culture. 

2.  It  is  certain  that,  as  Otto  says,  this  independent  creation  of  beau- 
dful  pictures  elevates  the  pupil  to  a  consciousness  of  the  rays  of  that 
divine  creative  power  which  appears  in  the  human  imagination. 

8.  Practical  life  often  calls  for  ability  to  arrange  or  construct  in  a 
tasteful  manner.  Many  mechanics  could  not  get  on  without  the  fiic- 
ulty  of  inventing  beautiful  forms.* 

e.  Seasons  for  and  against  drawing  with  shaded  surfaces, 
aa.  For. 

1.  It  affords  a  knowledge  of  light  and  shade  as  found  in  the  world 
without ;  that  is  to  say,  of  one  distinct  aspect  of  the  phenomena  •f 
objects. 

2.  It  relieves  the  pupil  from  his  dissatisfaction,  upon  comparing  his 
unshaded  sketches  with  the  common  shaded  pictures,  and  discover 
ing  his  own  to  be  comparatively  incomplete. 

bb.  Against 

1.  It  is  of  bub  little  value,  in  comparison  with  a  knowledge  of  out . 
line  drawing,  in  regard  to  the  apprehension  of  objects  in  nature  and 
art     Light  and  shade  change  continually,  while  outlines  are  more 
permanent 

*  Although  I  ase  the  word  "  InventiTe  "  in  ao  entirelj  general  manner,  the  term  of  courM 
naturally  applies  to  the  iDvention  of  symmetrical  figures  from  modifications  of  the  funda- 
mental  mathematical  forms.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  such  exercises 
should  be  rejected  on  account  of  the  lack  of  reality  in  such  figures. 

Those  who  doubt  whether  such  figures  can  be  called  beautiful  at  all,  seem  to  doubt  also 
whether  the  habit  is  to  be  approved  which  has  prevailed  for  so  many  centuries,  of  using  such 
forms  on  walls,  doors,  windows,  fireplaces,  liangings,  cupboards,  tables,  furniture,  carpets, 
table-cloths,  book  corers,  embroidery  patterns,  and  In  a  hundred  other  such  ways.  But  the 
fact  that  these  objects  do  certainly  exist,  and  that  other  similar  ones  continue  to  be  designed 
and  used,  so  that  the  figures  in  question  do  in  fact  have  a  relation  to  real  objects,  is  a  euffic 
lent  reason  for  not  omitting  them  from  instruction  In  drawing. 

Otto  states  the  necessity  of  the  three  principal  departments  of  drawing,  viz.,  copying,  draw 
ing  from  nature,  and  inrenliTe  drawing,  as  follows :    **  Drawing  from  Tisibie  bodies  traim 
especially  the  eye ;  drawing  forms  kept  before  the  mind  by  the  imagination  and  produced  by 
it,  and  still  more  the  work  of  imagining  them,  trains  the  Imagination ;  and  the  copying  of 
pictures  already  executed,  the  sense  of  beauty." 
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2.  For  such  drawing  as  is  required  in  practical  life  it  has  soine- 
times  no  value,  and  at  other  times  a  very  subordinate  one. 

3.  If  not  very  well  prepared  for  aud  very  well  managed,  it  fre- 
quently produces  a  bad  effect,  and  thus  obstructs  the  cultivation  of 
the  taste'  instead  of  promoting  it ;  and  even  renders  the  minds  of . 
imoiature  scholars  obscure  and  stupefied. 

4.  It  wastes  time  needed  for  other  most  indispensable  exercises.* 
These  reasons  on  both  sides  indicate  that  this  department  should 

be  studied,  but  that  its  practice  should  be  confined  within  somewhat 
close  limits.  Only  remarkably  talented  and  industrious  pupils  should 
be  permitted  to  pursue  it,  and  then  not  unless  they  have  prepared 
the  way  by  a  thorough  practice  of  outline  drawing.  Those  collec- 
tions of  copies  for  drawing  are  quite  unpedagogical,  in  which  every 
thing  is  shaded,  even  from  the  very  beginning.  Unfortunately  there 
are  so  many  such,  that  mofe  proper  points  are  too  often  entirely 
omitted. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  necessity  of  studying  in  the  common 
schools  the  various  departments  of  elementary  and  applied  drawing, 
free  off-hand  drawing,  outline  sketching,  copying,  drawing  from  na- 
ture and  inventive  drawing,  the  next  inqury  is, 

B.     The  relaiioM  of  the$e  different  department$  of  practice  to  each  other, 

1.  Elementary  drawing  is  the  basis  for  all  the  others,  and  is  there- 
fore the  first  step. 

2.  Perspective  drawing  from  nature  is  the  most  difficult,  and  there* 
fore  should  constitute  the  last  or  fourth  stage. 

Want  of  elementary  practice  has  an  astonishing  power  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  results  in  perspective  drawing.  This  latter,  moreover, 
requires  a  certain  maturity  of  the  whole  man ;  and  it  is  also  less  im- 
portant for  ordinary  use  than  the  other  kinds.  And  in  the  small 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  learned  at  the  common  schools,  it  can  have 
but  a  small  influence,  relatively,  in  developing  the  sense  of  beauty. 
All  these  considerations  indicate  that  perspective  should  be  the  last 
department  taught 

3.  Outline  drawing  is  not  to  be  taken  up  with  the  elementary 

*  The  shading  is  certainlj  a  main  reasoo  whj,  in  so  Urge  a  share  of  the  common  schools, 
nocwUhslanding  all  the  time  spent  in  drawing  lessons,  the  people  do  not  learn  to  draw.  As 
soon  as  Johnnjr  has  praetioed  lines  and  ootlines  for  a  few  months,  he  Is  given  a  laiga  fruit- 
piece,  a  groop  of  animals,  a  landiicape,  or  a  bead,  to  shade.  The  outline  is  very  quicklj  exe:' 
cuted,  for  the  circle  is  used ;  and  "  the  circle  is  on  purpose  for  drawing  outlines ;"  and  on  he 
goes,  with  his  shading.  For  twenty  or  fony  lessons,  he  sits  scratching  vacantly,  humming 
and  thoughtless,  until  the  wonderful  work  is  completed.  Then  it  is  glazed  and  framed,  is 
handed  all  round  at  the  examination,  stared  at  and  bepraised  by  people  who  do  not  under- 
atanfd  it,  and  our  young  hero,  who  can  not  draw  a  right  angle,  nor  sketch  a  window,  and  who 
has  no  idea  of  beauty  of  form,  receives  a  prize.  At  home,  they  hang  up  the  picture  with 
fi«at  ceremony,  **  in  everlasting  remembrance,"  in  the  best  parlor.    Poor  Johnny  1 
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coiiiile,  l>at  should  oom«  later,  immediately  before  drawing  in  per- 
spective from  nature,  except  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  geometry,  and  ia 
employed  in  the  oonstruction  of  purely  geometrical  figures.  It  thus 
should  constitute  the  third  step,  or  last  but  one. 

On  the  subject  of  practicing  outline  drawing  in  the  elementary 
course,  opinions  differ.  Ramsauer  says  that  it  would  be  an  unjusti- 
fiable waste  of  time  to  work  with  ruler  and  circle  before  the  eye  and 
hand  gain  firmness.  Hippius  directs  a  whole  series  of  elementary 
exercises  with  the  ruler,  before  beginning  free  off-hand  drawing. 
Most  teachers  of  drawing  are  of  the  opposite  opinion  to  this.  We 
incline  toward  the  side  which  experience  seems  to  have  indicated, 
namely,  that  of  the  majority. 

4.  Between  elementary  drawing  and  outline  sketching  is  the  place 
for  free  off-hand  drawing,  applied  to  actual  objects ;  which  thus  occu- 
pies the  second  place. 

5.  Having  thus  determined  upon  four  principal  departments,  the 
question  will  come  up,  Where  does  copying  conse  in ;  and  elerations ; 
and  inventive  drawing  ?    We  answer : 

a.  Inventive  drawing  has  already  been  practiced  in  the  elementary 
stage.  But  the  pupil  must  always  be  made  master  of  the  materials 
with  which  he  works ;  he  roust  have  seen  specimens  of  inventions  of 
the  sort  which  he  is  expected  to  make. 

The  child  can  not  develop  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  from  himsel£ 
Some  of  the  Pestalozzians  have  erred  to  an  unspeakable  extent  on 
this  point.  Never  was  a  more  unpedagogical  problem  proposed  than 
that  of  J.  Schmid,  for  beginners — '*  Make  a  beautiful  combination  of 
isolated  points !" 

But  where  the  imagination  has  been  set  in  action  by  examining 
models,  the  pupils  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  experiments  in 
invention,  for  which  reason  we  have  admitted  it  as  above.  For  it  is 
certainly  according  to  nature,  to  begin  to  develop  the  different  phases 
of  the  artistic  faculty  in  children,  from  even  the  very  point  where 
they  begin  to  spring  out  We  must,  it  is  true,  have  regard  to  the 
old  motto,  ^  Non  multa  sed  multum;''^  in  order  that  we  may  not,  in 
avoiding  one-sided ness,  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  studying  too 
many  things  at  once. 

b.  Drawing  from  nature,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  making  simple 
elevations,  may  be  practiced  during  the  second  stage.  For  those  just 
beginning  it  is  too  difficult,  principally  on  account  of  the  usually  nec- 
essary reduction  to  a  diminished  scale. 

c.  Copying  may  be  commenced  in  a  very  easy  way,  as  soon  as  a 
good  beginning  is  laid  in  elementary  drawing. 
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All  the  preceding  detaik  may  be  grouped  as  follows,  in  a 

OeMral  Scheme  for  Instruction  in  prawing. 

First  GradCf  or  Elementary  Drawing ;  and  in  connection  with  it, 
Inventive  Drawing  and  Copying, 

Second  Orade^  Application  of  free  off-hand  drawing;  including 
Copying,  Geometrical  Drawing  from  nature,  and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Third  Chrade^  or  Outline  Sketching ;  with  a  continuation  of  Copy- 
ing and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Fourth  Orade,  Perspective  Drawing,  exclusively. 

This  plan  is  in  accordance  with  nature,  as  relates  both  to  the  pupil 
and  to  the  subject. 

C.   DtreetmuB  for  further  practice  m  (Ae  differemt  dep{irtment9, 

MNB&AUiT. 

The  same  prindi^efl  which  have  been  laid  down  relative  to  the 
succession  and  connection  of  the  various  departments  of  practice,  are 
i^^licable  also  to  the  choice  and  selection  of  the  materials  for  each 
separate  one. 

It  is  therefore  neoessary, 

FirMty  To  draw  various  forms.  For  if  the  instruction  given  is  to 
communicate  any  formal  culture,  the  child  must,  as  has  been  said, 
comprehend  its  entire  scope.  It  is  an  error  to  choose  artificial  forms 
only,  or  natural  forms  only.  The  teacher  utterly  misapprehends  the 
character  of  the  common  school,  who  causes  architecture,  or  tools,  or 
flowers,  or  landscapes,  either  of  them  exclusively,  to  be  drawn.  The 
pupil  does  not  see  either  of  them  exclusively ;  nor  is  it  the  business 
of  the  conunon  school  to  educate  especially  for  any  one  occupation 
such  as  that  of  the  carpenter,  the  cabinet-maker,  potter,  dbc. 

Secandljfy  It  is  the  universal  rule  to  begin  with  what  is  easy,  and 
to  proceed  from  that  only  with  great  caution.  Now  the  easiest  part 
of  drawing  is  that  with  right  lines ;  not  perhaps  where  the  fewest 
lines  are  used,  but  where  the  relations  of  lines  and  angles  are  easy  of 
compr^ension.  Of  the  regular  forms,  for  instance,  an:  easy  one  is 
the  regular  octagon ;  and  a  difficult  one,  the  regular  pentagon.  Ir- 
regubur  forms  are  easy,  if  Uiey  are  derived  from  regular  ones ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  semi-circle ;  but  diffioult  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eye,  nose,  ear,  hand,  kc ;  all  animals ;  most  flowers  and  fruits ;  all 
trees ;  most  tools,  «fec.  Thus  many  of  the  designft  most  frequently 
given  to  ohildren  as  elementary  exercises,  are  entirely  improper  for  the 
^mrpose ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  led  astray  by  such 
titles  as  ''  The  ZdUle  Flower  Draftsman,"  '' EkmeinUiry  Exerdsts  in 
Landsaype  Drawing,"  ^^Sludiesof  Animals  for  Industrious  Boys"  ka. 
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coonle,  l>at  should  oom^  later,  immediately  before  drawing  in  per- 
spective from  nature,  except  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  geometry,  and  ia 
employed  in  tbe  oonstmctaon  of  purely  geometrical  figures.  It  thus 
should  constitute  the  third  step,  or  last  but  one. 

On  the  subject  of  practicing  outline  drawing  in  the  elementary 
course,  opinions  differ.  Ramsauer  says  that  it  would  be  an  unjusti- 
fiable waste  of  time  to  work  with  ruler  and  circle  before  the  eye  and 
hand  gain  firmness.  Hippius  directs  a  whole  series  of  elementary 
exercises  with  the  ruler,  before  beginning  free  off-hand  drawing. 
Most  teachers  of  drawing  are  of  the  opposite  opinion  to  this.  We 
incline  toward  the  side  which  experience  seems  to  have  indicated, 
namely,  that  of  the  majority. 

4.  Between  elementary  drawing  and  outline  sketching  is  the  place 
for  free  off-hand  drawing,  applied  to  actual  objects ;  which  thus  occu-  C. 

pies  the  second  place. 

6.  Having  thus  determined  upon  four  principal  departments,  the  %  j^ 

<)uestion  will  come  up,  Where  does  copying  conse  in ;  and  derations ;  "^%|] 

and  inventive  drawing  ?    We  answer :  ■■^bl^ 

a.  Inventive  drawing  has  already  been  practiced  in  the  elementary  f^e  qj^ 
stage.    But  the  pupil  must  always  be  made  master  of  the  materials           ^^^e/^/ 
with  which  he  works ;  he  must  have  seen  specimens  of  inventions  of           ^,  f^  , 
the  sort  which  he  is  expected  to  make.                                                         ^^ 

The  child  can  not  develop  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  from  himself.        ^^nd  *  ^ 
Some  of  the  Pestalozsdans  have  erred  to  an  unspeakable  extent  on        '^^     ^ 
this  point.     Never  was  a  more  unpedagogical  problem  proposed  than       ^af 
that  of  J.  Schmid,  for  beginners — "  Make  a  beautiful  combination  of      S  otL  ^  c 
isolated  points !"  %  ^^i 

But  where  the  imagination  has  been  set  in  action  by  examining    ^%ff.  ^^e 
models,  the  pupils  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  experiments  in    ^^fj^^^h{ 
invention,  for  which  reason  we  have  admitted  it  as  above.     For  it  is  V^  >  ^e  q^ 
certainly  according  to  nature,  to  begin  to  develop  the  different  phases  ^L.    ^  tha 
of  the  artistic  Acuity  in  children,  from  even  the  very  point  where  \  /^  ^^t 
they  begin  to  spring  out     We  must,  it  is  true,  have  regard  to  the^^   ^t  ^. 
old  motto,  ^j^on  multa  sed  multum;^^  in  order  that  we  may  not,  irSuL  ^^  ^k 
avoiding  one-sidedness,  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  studying  to*^ .       ^^  tk^ 
many  things  at  once.  %j^?ou .     ^ 

b.  Drawing  from  nature,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  making  8imp%       Qs$p.  !^^ 
elevations,  may  be  practiced  during  the  second  stage.     For  those  ji*^  ^^'^ko/ 
beginning  it  is  too  difficult,  principally  on  account  of  the  usually  uAt  Z  ^d,  <&.  '  ^ 
essary  reduction  to  a  diminished  scale.  ^h^^  <te   ^''  ^ 

e.  Copying  may  be  commenced  in  a  very  easy  way,  as  soon  f\     ^eL     ^^i 
good  beginning  is  laid  in  elementary  drawing.  V^  y^^it  ^  ^^tfi 
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AJl  tbe  preceding  deUils  m&j  be  grouped  w  fbUowa,  in  s 

Otntral  Selitmt  far  Inetruetion  in  praieing, 

Firti  Grade,  or  ElemeDtary  Drawing ;  and  in  connection 
Inventive  Drawing  and  Copving. 

Second  Orade,  Application  of  fr^  off-band  drawing;  in 
Copying,  Geometrical  Drawing  from  nature,  and  Inventive  Di 

Third  Orade,  or  Outline  Skelciiing;  nith  a  continuation  c 
ing  and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Fourth  Orade,  Perspective  Drawing,  exclusively. 

This  plan  is  in  accordance  with  nature,  as  relates  both  U>  tl 
and  to  the  subject 

C.   Dirtctiatu  Jar  fwrtkm-  praditt  tt>  1A<  diftrtiU  dtparlaunt 

The  nme  {Hindplea  whiob  bave  been  laid  down  relative 
Buccession  and  connection  of  the  various  departments  of  praci 
applicable  also  to  the  choice  aod  wlection  of  the  materials  I 

It  is  tb^vfbro  neoewary, 

FirtI,  To  draw  various  forms.     For  if  the  instroctioo  givi 

communicate  mty  formal  culture,  the  child  must,  as  has  bet 

comprehend  its  entire  scope.     It  is  an  error  to  choose  artifidi 

ttily,  or  natural  forms  only.     The  teacher  utterly  misapprehc 

4>vacter  of  the  common  school,  who  causes  architecture,  or  I 

ywers,  or  landscapes,  either  of  them  eicluuvely,  to  be  dmwi 

Ifil  does  not  see  either  of  them  exclusively ;  nor  is  it  the  I 

ithe  common  school  to  educate  especially  for  any  cme  occi 

%  IS  that  of  the  carpenter,  the  cabinet-maker,  potter,  Ac. 

)fMi»dlif,  It  ia  the  universal  rule  to  begin  with  what  is  ei 

tpoeed  from  that  only  with  great  caution.     Now  the  eaaii 

lawing  is  that  with  right  lines ;  not  perhaps  where  the 

fre  used,  but  where  the  relations  of  linea  and  angles  are 

pension.     Of  the  regular  forma,  for  instance,  an  easj 

falar  octagon ;  and  a  difficult  one,  the  regular  pentagi 

, forms  are  easy,  if  tliey  are  derived  from  regular  ones 

\,  the  semi-circle;  but  difficult  otherwise,  as  in  the  cas 

(ear,  band,  &c.;  all  animals;  moat  flowers  and  fri 

«et  tools,  Ac     Thus  many  of  the  designl  most  tn 

lliildren  aaelementary  exenusea,  are  entirely  imprope 

and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  led  astray 

^he  Lillle  Flotetr  OrafUmfm,"  "Elemmtary  Exe. 

Praising"  "iStudiet  o/Animalt  /or  Induttriou*  Bo 
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II.  tCOPS,  OBJBCT,  AMD  IMPORTANCS  OF   INfTEUCTION  IN  DBAWIlia. 

Instruction  in  drawing  should  include — 

1 .  Exercises  in  understanding 
a.  Form,  in  itself^ 

6.  The  beautiful  in  form. 

These  constitute  culture  of  the  eje  and  of  Uie  sense  of  beauty. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing 

a.  What  lies  immediately  before  the  student ;  as  in  copying  and 
drawing  from  nature ; 

b.  What  has  heretofore  been  before  him ;  as  in  drawing  from  mem- 
ory and  from  imagination. 

These  constitute  the  education  of  the  hand  in  the  service  of  the 
eye ;  and  culture  of  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  sense  of 
beauty.  \ 

From  another  point  of  view,  we  may  distinguish  as  fi>llow8  :^- 

1.  Exercises  in  drawing  lines,  angles,  and  geometrical  -figures,  as  a 
basis  for  all  studies  in  drawing ;  that  is,  elementary  drawing. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing  objects  of  all  kinds,  or  applied  drawing. 
The  chief  advantage  of  drawing  is  the  culture  of  the  various  powers 

which  it  calls  into  action. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  Aand.— ^The  knowledge  of  what  Qod  has 
made,  and  of  what  man  has  made,  depends  in  great  part  upon  the 
apprehension  of  the  forms  of  things.  Form,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  And  who  will 
deny  that  the  knowledge  of  the  creation  is  important  9  Grod,  who 
has  made  such  various  works,  and  has  given  us  the  power  of  aocom- 
plishing  and  befng  conscious  of  our  own  culture,  must  prefer  not  to 
have  us  go  blind  through  the  world.  And  to  open  a  child's  eyes, 
not  only  to  the  forms  of  nature,  bttt  to  those  of  the  world  of  art ;  so 
that  he  can  apprehend  and  remember  not  only  the  form  of  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  the  course  of  a  river  or  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  bat  also 
the  architecture  of  an  edi6ce,  the  construction  of  a  machine,  or  the 
plan  of  a  city,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 

The  training  of  eye  and  hand  which  drawing  furnishes,  is  a  means 
of  acquiring  this  power.  Not  only  do  we  become  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  form  of  what  we  draw,  but  the  work  of  drawing 
sharpens  our  observation  of  the  forms  of  what  we  do  not  draw. 
Thus,  drawing  affords  a  knowledge  of  the  material  world. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  acquire  the  power  of  representing  forma  to 
others  in  a  visible  manner.  This  is  a  power  of  universal  importance. 
A  few  lines  will  often  do  more  than  a  long  description. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  hand  is  also  of  great  importance,  not 
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merely  as  a  means  of  knowing  what  there  is  in  the  world,  and  of 
representing  that  knowledge,  but  also  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life.  Thus  it  is  of  great  use  to  manj  kinds  of  artisans  to  be  able 
to  4raw  a  little,  &c. 

Training  of  the  conceptive  fcLculty, — ^Without  this  culture,  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  forms  of  the  visible  world  is  not 
possible.  Through  its  exercise,  the  pictures  are  represented  to  the 
mind,  from  which  the  imagination  develops  new  forms.  And  without 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
progress  into  the  limits  of  the  supersensual,  the  abode  of  religion. 

Training  of  the  eenee.of  beauty. — This  introduces  us  to  that  uni- 
versal pleasure,  that  enjoyment  exclusively  possessed  by  none,  which 
is  derived  from  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 

Every  man,  it  is  true,  is  to  some  degree  fitted  by  nature  to  perceive 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful,  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  further.  He 
whose  sense  of  beauty  is  not  trained,  loses  infinitely.  Take  for  in< 
stance  the  first  example  that  occurs  in  actual  life.  A  journeyman 
travels  through  a  city  full  of  beautiful  architectural  works.  He  goes 
stupidly  in  at  one  gate,  and  out  at  the  other ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  beauty  for  him.  The  buildings  which  he  passes  by  neither  have 
any  present  interest  for  him,  nor  will  they  hereafter  be  remembered 
except  as  masses  of  stone,  rising  high  in  the  air,  hollow  within,  ac- 
commodated with  doors  and  windows,  alike  in  one  place  and  another, 
and  erected  merely  from  the  necessity  of  security  against  wind  and 
weather,  thieves  and  robbers.  But  suppose  another  and  better  edu- 
cated journeyman  passing  through  the  same  city.  How  much  delight 
will  he  receive  through  his  cultivated  artistic  faculties  ?  He  will  lin- 
ger for  hours,  with  the  liveliest  pleasure,  before  each  building ;  and 
will  go  forward,  stored  with  wealth  of  new  studies,  and  remembering 
all  his  life  with  delight  those  impressions  of  his  joumeying-years. 

The  connection  of  culture  in  the  beautiful  with  culture  in  morals  is 
clear.  In  the  recognition  and  the  feeling,  the  loving  and  doing  of 
the  beautiful,  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  tendencies  toward  debas- 
ing and  sensual  enjoyments,  find  a  countervailing  power.  The  tir* 
tues  especially  developed  by  the  study  of  drawing  are,  persevering 
industry,  love  of  unobtrusive  right  action,  order,  purity  and  deoency.* 

A  brief  quotation  from  Goethe  may  conclude  this  introduction. 

*  Frederic  the  Great  used  to  recognize  his  soldiers  lonf  after  they  bad  left  tbe  army,  by  the 
good  order  of  their  houses.  An  instructor  in  drawing  might  do  the  like.  A  boy  who  had 
attended  school  where,  among  other  things,  he  had  been  obliged  to  learn  the  greatest  neatness 
In  writing  and  drawing,  brought  about  at  his  return  home  a  most  beneficial  reform  In  the  ex- 
ternal life  of  the  whole  lamily,  by  the  vigor  with  which  he  opposed  any  daficlency  in  ctcanU- 
nesa  and  order. 


^ 
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The  importenoe  of  instraction  in  drawing  as  a  part  of  education,  will  beet  op- 
pear  when  we  consider  that  by  means  of  that  acquirement  we  gain  an  increase  of 
beautiful  and  noble  pleasures  derived  from  the  external  world.  The  whole  realm 
of  forma  and  eolora  opens  to  him ;  he  acquires  a  new  mental  organ;  he  1*6061768 
the  most  delightful  ideas,  and  learns  to  recognize,  to  respect,  to  love  and  to  ^oy, 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

*  ,  •  ■  ^  • 

Upon  considering  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  instruction  in  drawing,  and  of  its  various  practical  advantages,  we 
shall  find  that  it  includes  no  small  number  of  qualities  directly  valua- 
ble as  educational  influences,  both  formal  and  material ;  and  that  it 
is  accordingly  an  important  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  common 
schools ;  which  is,  the  bringing  of  the  child  to  what  is  beautiful,  true, 
and  good.*  ' 

*  The  hundreds  who  frequent  a  public  museum  can  not  sit  comfortably  In  a  liquor  shop ; 
and  will  soon  come  to  feel  that  there  is  a  direct  contrast  between  men  raised  by  art  to  the 
level  of  demigods,  and  men  degraded  by  brandy  to  the  level  of  httM9.—^Bng^land  in  1835/' 
by  Fr.  von  Raumer. 

The  more  recent  reforms  in  education  make  this  department  of  culture  a  universal  benefit, 
no  longer  to  be  enjoyed  exclusirely  by  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect.  And  to 
this  end,  the  primary  school  must  provide  that  the  eyes  of  its  pupils  are  trained,  their  hands 
practiced  in  certainty  and  accuracy  of  delineation,  and  their  feeling  for  beauty  awakened  and 
cultivated.  Id  this  manner  an  important  service  will  be  done  to  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  manufacturing  operative.  The  &rmer  who  can  draw,  will  be  far  less  the 
victim  of  his  own  ignorance,  or  of  designing  enemies,  in  setting  out  lands  and  woods,  in  divi- 
ding meadow,  arable  land,  gardens,  in  adjusting  his  tools,  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  build< 
Ing,  hedging,  and  Irrigation.  One  whp  is  undertaking  to  build,  whether  from  pleasure  or 
necesdty,  can,  if  his  school  instruction  has  enabled  him,  judge  correctly  by  the  preparatory 
drawings  of  the  taste,  strength,  arrangement,  and  conv^ieoce  of  the  proposed  edifice,  esti* 
mate  materials  and  cost,  and  then  save  himself  and  his  architect  much  vexation  and  now  and 
then  a  lawsuit  A  weoltby  patron  of  the  arts  will  thus  be  enabled  to  understand  better  the 
works  of  artists,  to  estimate  thus  more  correctly,  and  to  value  more  highly  and  remunerate 
more  fairly  the  artists  themselves.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  person  who  would  not  de* 
rive  benefit  from  this  most  desirable  study.  It  has  also  a  moral  value  which  is  far  from  cou> 
temptible.  Young  persons  who  have  learned  to  draw,  will  in  that  way  occupy  many  vacant 
hours  which  would  otherwise  be  passed  In  Idleness,  with  all  Its  evil  consequences.  The  re* 
suit  of  this  can  not  but  be  beneficial  in  iamilies ;  and  when  ths  young  have  themselves  grown 
up,  and  are  themselves  fathers  and  mothers,  the  benefit  will  be  still  greater.  Bat  individuals 
as  well  as  femiiies,  will  reap  similar  advantages  from  It,  through  Its  efficiency  In  averting 
many  harmful  and  prejudicial  influences.  Any  occupation  of  a  regular  nature,  and  fitted  to 
employ  hours  of  recreation.  Is  a  rich  source  of  pure  and  quiet  pleasures,  elevating  both  to  the 
mind  and  the  feelings.— Wirth,  in  the  ^'Univertal  Sieiu  School  QatetUy"  vol.  ii.  p.  8, 9. 

But  sisttlng  aside  all  questions  of  mere  practical  usefulness,  and  theretbre  passing  by  the  in- 
quiry in  what  and  how  many  human  avocations  drawing  is  useful  and  necessary— aside  from 
all  this,  we  know  of  scarcely  any  practice  of  more-  comprehensive  influence  than  drawing. 
Instruction  in  it,  In  connectton  with  that  in  the  Intuitional  knowledge  of  geometrical  forms, 
has  an  influence  in  stimulating  and  conjoining  those  two  great  elements  of  life,  receptivity 
and  productivity,  unequaled  by  any  other,  so  &r  as  regards  material  existence.  It  makes 
demands  upon  eye  and  band,  upon  mind  and  heart ;  and  aflbrds  a  methodical  culture  in  ae- 
curacy,  neatness,  and  in  the  sense  of  symmetry  and  of  beauty.  It  offers  the  most  efilcient  ot 
all  aids  to  Instruction  in  natural  history,  natural  science,  geography,  writing,  and  mathemat 
ics.— Dr.  Zehlicke,  in  ^^Mecklenburg  School  Gax^te,"  vol.  I.  p.  3. 

Drawing  Is  not  only  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  young,  but  sharpens  the  vision,  trains 
the  hand  for  writing  and  other  delicate  employments,  gives  practice  In  observation  and  quick 
ness  of  apprehension,  affbrds  a  store  of  Instructions  and  Ideas,  develops  the  faculty  of  order 
and  the  sense  of  beauty,  gives  activity  and  cheerftilness,  and  is  absolutely  indispensable  In 
many  occupations.— Zerrenner's  *^Prineiplea  of  Education  and  Inttruetion."  Edition  of 
1838. 
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To  aid  in  the  actual  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  purpose  of 
drawing.  J£  without  it,  it  can  not  be  completely  and  in  all  respects 
solved,  the  importance  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  it  as  a  study  are 
beyond  doubt  It  is  always  the  duty  of  the  common  schools  to  give 
instruction  in  drawing;  and  only  unavoidable  deference  to  still 
higher  necessities  can  exceptionally  justify  a  temporary  omission  of  it 

The  actual  state  of  affairs,  it  is  true,  argues  against  this  opinion. 
In  far  the  majority  of  the  common  schools,  no  instruction  at  all  is  given 
in  it  Calligraphy  is  practiced  with  zeal  and  a  great  expenditure 
of  time ;  a  multitude  of  names  of  Asiatic  rivers  and  Brazilian  ape6 
are  committed  to  memory ;  and  the  most  abstract  grammatical  rela* 
tions  are  taught  But  no  care  is  taken'  to  make  the  children  familiar 
with  the  sphere  of  phenomena  lying  immediately  around  them,  and 
to  fit  thetn  better  for  real  life,  by  means  of  drawing.  The  unpractical 
nature  of  the  Qerman  mind  is  one  reason  for  this ;  another  is,  that  the 
Pestalozzian  principle  of  a  harmonious  development  of  the  funda- 
mental human  faculties,  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  not  only  not 
gained  in  currency,  but  actually  lost  Whether  this  last  fact  is  the 
result  of  oiir  inability,  light-mindedness  and  want  of  judgment,  or  of 
the  truth  that  every  idea  has  its  periods  of  brightness  and  obscurity, 
is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  others.  To  return  to  the  practical  view 
of  ihe  subject  The  French  are  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  more 
judicious  than  we. .  There  tlfse  law  enforces  the  teaching  of  drawing 
in  all  the  elementary  schools.* 

111.   APrUCATION  OF  THB  GBNBRAL  PRINCin.B8  OF  IN8T&UCTI0N   TO  DRAWING. 

A.     Outline  of  the  Proper  Exerciaee  for  the  Common  School. 

1.  Both  elementary  drawing  (of  lines,  angles,  geometrical  figures,) 
and  applied  drawing  must  be  practiced ;  the  former  as  a  very  neces- 
sary substructure  for  the  latter,  on  the  principle  of  beginning  with  the 
elements ;  and  the  latter,  because  the  forms  of  the  world  around  us, 

*  The  Eoyal  Goyemment  of  Magdeburg,  In  a  circular  order  to  the  common  aod  burgher 
sehoolfl  on  the  subject  of  drawing,  of  April  0, 1847,  reproTea  the  neglect  of  It ;  which  ia  (he 
more  aurprlaing,  Inaamuch  aa  there  la  acaroely  to  be  found  one  school  tnapector  who  la  not 
convinced  "  that  drawing,  which  ia  in  itaelf  an  occupation  appropriate  for  the  young,  and 
of  an  innocent  character,  aharpena  the  vision,  quickens  the  hand,  traina  the  attention  and  the 
apprehenalon,  eonducfa  to  Intoitiona  and  to  Ideas,  derelopa  the  faeoltj  and  the  sense  of 
beabty,  prevents  tedium  and  idleneaa,  and  ia  of  great  pedagogical  importance ;  and  who  does 
not  know  liow  many  occupationa  require  a  knowledge  of  drawing;  and  that,  especially  at  tlie 
preaent  day,  when  such  rapid  progreaa  is  made  In  ail  Industrial  pursulta,  drawing  is  a  atudy 
absdluttly  indisf  ensable  "  And  the  circular  adda,  ^U  ia  very  true  that  at  present,  many 
Ihirga  are  studied  in  our  burgher  and  common  achoola,  and  in  many  waya.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  all  auch  studies,  whenever  they  .exceed  what  Is  necessary,  afaould  not  be  permitted ; 
and  that  therefore  the.achool  department  haa  long  been  endeavoring  to  fix  the  proper  limits  to 
the  field  of  study :  and  that  for  a  study  so  Important  aa  drawing,  the  necessary  time  mutt  be 
firand. 
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without  comprehending  and  representing  wliich  neither  tke  formal 
nor  the  material  object  of  drawing  will  be  reached,  are  almost  always 
not  plane  figures,  but  solid  forms. 

The  educating  power  possessed  by  elementary  drawing,  is  not 
doubted  even  by  its  opponents.  Nor  does  it  deserve  the  common  ac- 
cusation of  dryness  and  wearisomeness,  if  properly  commenced  and 
continued.  Experience  shows  that  boys  find  an  especial  pleasure  in 
dividing  an  angle  into  three,  four,  or  more  equal  or  proportional  parts, 
in  constructing  an  equilateral  triangle,  an  octagon,  a  circle,  <kc» 
Many  maintain  that  the  fundamental  forms  should  be  practiced  only 
in  real  drawing— in  drawing  actual  objects.  But  this  would  destroy 
a  portion  of  the  expected  advantages ;  for  besides  the  fundamental 
forms,  all  the  collateral  work  which  drawing  from  nature  requires, 
must  be  repeated  exactly  as  often  as  the  fundamental  form ;  usually 
without  any  benefit.  An  equilateral  triangle  must  be  drawn  cor- 
rectly, not  merely  once — ^for  chance  may  bring  that  about — but  twenty 
times  ;  which  would  show  that  chance  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
that  certainty  of  execution  has  been  obtained.  But  who  would  need 
to  design  twenty  times  over  the  whole  decoration  of  which  the  trian- 
gle may  form  a  part  ? 

2.  In  applied  drawing,  exercises  in  drawing  by  hand  and  outr 
line  sketching,  perspective  and  geometrical  drawing,  copying  and 
inventive  drawing,  should,  none  of  them,  be  wholly  omitted. .  But  as 
a  general  rule,  the  drawings  in  all  these  departments  should  be  linear 
only,  and  not  filled  out  by  means  of  any  shadowing. 

The  practice  of  free  off-hand  drawing  is  evidently  indicated  as  nec- 
essary, by  both  the  formal  and  material  purposes  of  instruction  in 
drawing.  This  formal  purpose  requires  as  great  a  variety  of  stimuli 
as  possible.  These  can  not  be  conceived  of  without  free  off-hand 
drawing.  In  respect  to  the  material  objects  of  drawing,  the  pupil 
who  restricts  himself  to  outline  sketching,  must  give  up  the  idei^  of 
representing  a  very  large  number  of  forms  which  could  well  be  pro- 
duced in  free  off-hand  drawing.  But  there  should  not  be  such  an 
omission.  Instruction  should  be  in  accordance  with  nature ;  and  this 
requires  that  the  perceptions  of  the  pupil  should  be  directed  to  the 
whole  world  of  nature  and  art. 

With  reference  to  the  other  kinds  of  practice,  may  be  mentioned^*- 

a.  EecLSons  for  practicing  outline  drawing. 

The  great  accuracy  which  this  requires,  affords  a  peculiarly  good 
practice  of  hand  and  eye,  and  has,  in  particular,  great  value  as  a  train- 
ing to  observant,  judicious,  and  provident  activity.  Any  one  who 
has  accustomed  himself  to  go  about  with  circular  and  ruler,  square 
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and  pencil,  is  mudi  readier  at  apprehending  than  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  them.  Many  objects  in  practical  life,  also,  can  not 
be  drawn  except  in  oqtline. 

b.  BiCLSons  for  pmcUdng  copying. 

1.  The  requirements  of  aetnal  life  demand  it 

2.  A  harmonious  culture  of  the  artistic  fiieuUies  is  impossible  with- 
out practice  in  copying ;  and  this  both  with  reference  to  the  technics 
of  art,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beautj.  Such  a  culture 
doubtless  requires  in  particular  that  the  pupil  should  accurately  com- 
prehend a  large  number  of  given  forms.  But  the  mathematical  part 
of  drawing  implies  much  less  apprehension  than  representation,  and 
even  this  only  according  to  fixed  and  very  simple  relations.  Drawing 
from  nature  again  affords,  more  especially,  training  in  apprehension  ; 
and  the  subjects  selected  may  be  as  difficult  as  is  desired;  but  still, 
only  a  relatively  very  small  field  of  forms  can  thus  be  introduced  into 
the  common  school  for  actual  apprehension  and  representation.  In 
drawing  most  animals,  for  instance,  there  would  be  very  much  disci- 
pline for  both  eye  and  hand;  yet  animals  eould  hardly  be  made 
models  for  drawing  in  the  common  schools.  The  taste,  again,  would 
be  very  much  cultivated  by  the  study  of  classic  architectural  orna- 
ments ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  go  to  Cologne  or  Strasburg  to 
draw  those  there,  not  to  mention  crossing  the  Alps.  Thus  the  neeesr- 
sity  of  copying  becomes  clearly  obvious. 

a  BeoicfM  for  drawing  from  natxire  ;  geometrical  (elevations)  and 
perspective, 

1.  The  pupil  improves  in  power  of  apprehending  the  various  forms 
around  him,*  and  in  remembering  them. 

2.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  understand  perspective  drawings  imme- 
diately upon  seeing  them. 

8.  There  are  frequent  oocasions  in  actual  life  when  it  is  important 
and  even  necessary. 

4.  As  an  immediate,  firee  and  independent  mode  of  reproducing 
what  the  eyes  perceive,  it  has  an  entirely  peculiar  attraction  for  the 
pupil. 

5.  Acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  perspective  introduces  the  pupil 
to  an  entirely  new  world  of  ideas  and  thoughts ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
such  an  occurrence  can  not  be  without  influence  upon  his  general  in- 
tellectual development. 

These  reasons  in  favor  of  perspective  drawing,  founded  both  upon 
the  formal  and  the  material  purpose  of  instruction  in  drawing,  are  not 

*"lt  is  astonishing  how  many  deeeptioos  remain  andiseovered  without  Uie  practice  of 
this  art,  and  how  Invariably  we  see  otherwise  than  as  we  sappose."— Offo. 
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without  weight.  There  can  be  no  complete  instruction  in  drawing 
without  that  in  perspective.  If  perspective  has  hitherto  found  little 
or  no  favor  in  our  common  schools,  the  reason  is,  partly  the  undenia- 
ble difficulty  of  the  subject  itself  and  partly  the  lack  of  time,  room 
and  apparatus.  It  can  therefore  perhaps  never  be  a  universal  study. 
But  in  all  schools  where  space  and  time  are  not  too  limited,  at  least 
the  more  advanced  pupils  should  make  a  beginning  in  perspective. 
Some  details  on  this  point  will  be  given  below. 

d.  ReoMons  for  practicing  inventive  drawing.  *        » 

1.  The  power  of  producing  the  beautiful  already  exists  in  the 
child,  and  shows  itself  in  innumerable  ways.  We  must  develop  it  if 
we  desire  to  avoid  a  one-sided  culture. 

2.  It  is  certain  that,  as  Otto  says,  this  independent  creation  of  beau- 
tiful pictures  elevates  the  pupil  to  a  consciousness  of  the  rays  of  that 
divine  creative  power  which  appears  in  the  human  imagination. 

8.  Practical  life  often  calls  for  ability  to  arrange  or  construct  in  a 
tasteful  manner.  Many  mechanics  could  not  get  on  without  the  fac- 
ulty of  inventing  beautiful  forms.* 

e.  Reasons  for  and  against  drawing  with  shaded  sutfo/ces. 
aa.  For. 

1.  It  affords  a  knowledge  of  light  and  shade  as  found  in  the  world 
without ;  that  is  to  say,  of  one  distinct  aspect  of  the  phenomena  •f 
objects. 

2.  It  relieves  the  pupil  from  his  dissatisfaction,  upon  comparing  hia 
unshaded  sketches  with  the  common  shaded  pictures,  and  discover 
ing  his  own  to  be  comparatively  incomplete. 

hb.  Against 

1.  It  is  of  bub  little  value,  in  comparison  with  a  knowledge  of  out . 
line  drawing,  in  regard  to  the  apprehension  of  objects  in  nature  and 
art.     Light  and  shade  change  continually,  while  outlines  are  more 
permanent 

*  Although  I  use  the  word  'MoTentive  "  lo  ao  entirely  general  manner,  the  term  of  course 
naturally  applies  to  the  ioventlon  of  symmetrical  figures  from  modifications  of  the  funda- 
mental mathematical  forms.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  such  exercises 
should  be.  rejected  on  account  of  the  lack  of  reality  in  such  figures. 

Those  who  doubt  whether  such  figures  can  be  called  beautiful  at  all,  seem  to  doubt  also 
whether  the  habit  is  to  be  approved  which  has  prevailed  for  so  many  centuries,  of  using  such 
forms  on  walls,  doors,  windows,  fireplaces,  hangings,  cupboards,  tables,  furniture,  carpets, 
table-cloths,  book  covers,  embroidery  patterns,  and  in  a  hundred  other  such  ways.  But  the 
fact  that  these  objects  do  certainly  exist,  and  that  other  similar  ones  continue  to  be  designed 
and  used,  so  that  the  figures  in  question  do  in  fact  have  a  relation  to  real  objects,  is  a  suffic 
lent  reason  for  not  omitting  them  from  instruction  in  drawing. 

Otto  states  the  necessity  of  the  three  principal  departments  of  drawing,  vis.,  copying,  draw 
ing  from  nature,  and  inventive  drawing,  as  follows:    **  Drawing  from  visible  bodies  traim 
especially  the  eye ;  drawing  forms  kept  before  the  mind  by  the  imagination  and  produced  bj 
it,  and  still  more  the  work  of  imagining  them,  trains  the  imagination ;  and  the  copying  til 
pictures  already  executed,  the  sense  of  beauty." 
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2.  For  such  drawing  as  is  required  in  practical  life  it  has  some- 
times no  value,  and  at  other  times  a  very  subordinate  one. 

3.  If  not  very  well  prepared  for  and  very  well  managed,  it  fre- 
quently produces  a  bad  effect,  and  thus  obstructs  the  cultivation  of 
the  taste  instead  of  promoting  it ;  and  even  renders  the  minds  of  ■ 
imniature  scholars  obscure  and  stupefied. 

4.  It  wastes  time! needed  for  other  most  indispensable  exercises.* 
These  reasons  on  both  sides  indicate  that  this  department  should 

be  studied,  but  that  its  practice  should  be  confined  within  somewhat 
close  limits.  Only  remarkably  talented  and  industrious  pupils  should 
be  permitted  to  pursue  it,  and  then  not  unless  they  have  prepared 
the  way  by  a  thorough  practice  of  outline  drawing.  Those  collec- 
tions of  copies  for  drawing  are  quii^  unpedagogical,  in  which  every 
thing  is  shaded,  even  from  the  very  beginning.  Unfortunately  there 
are  so  many  such,  that  more  proper  points  are  too  often  entirely 
omitted. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  necessity  of  studying  in  the  common 
schools  the  various  departments  of  elementary  and  applied  drawing, 
free  off-hand  drawing,  outline  sketching,  copying,  drawing  from  na- 
ture and  inventive  drawing,  the  next  inqury  is, 

B.     The  relaiioM  of  thete  different  departments  of  practice  to  each  other, 

1.  Elementary  drawing  is  the  basis  for  all  the  others,  and  is  there- 
fore the  first  step. 

2.  Perspective  drawing  from  nature  is  the  most  difficult,  and  there* 
fore  should  constitute  the  last  or  fourth  stage. 

Want  of  elementary  practice  has  an  astonishing  power  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  results  in  perspective  drawing.  This  latter,  moreover, 
requires  a  certain  maturity  of  the  whole  man ;  and  it  is  also  less  im- 
portant for  ordinary  use  than  the  other  kinds.  And  in  the  small 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  learned  at  the  common  schools,  it  can  have 
but  a  small  influence,  relatively,  in  developiog  the  sense  of  beauty. 
All  these  considerations  indicate  that  perspective  should  be  the  last 
department  taught 

3.  OutliDe  drawing  is  not  to  be  taken  up  with  the  elementary 

*  The  shading  is  certainlf  a  main  reason  why,  in  so  large  a  share  of  the  common  schools, 
notwithstanding  all  the  time  spent  in  drawing  lessons,  the  people  do  not  learn  to  draw.  As 
•oca  as  Jobnajr  has  practiced  lines  and  outlines  for  a  few  months,  he  is  given  a  large  fruit- 
piece,  a  group  of  animals,  a  landscape,  or  a  head,  to  shade.  The  outline  is  very  quickly  exe* 
cuted,  for  (he  circle  is  used  ;  and  "  the  circle  is  on  purpose  for  drawing  outlines ;"  and  on  he 
goes,  with  his  shading.  For  twenty  or  fony  lessons,  he  sits  scratching  vacantly,  hamming 
and  thoughtless,  until  the  wonderful  work  is  completed.  Then  it  is  glazed  and  framed,  is 
banded  all  round  at  the  examination,  stared  at  and  bepraised  by  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand it,  and  our  young  hero,  who  can  not  draw  a  right  angle,  nor  sketch  a  window,  and  who 
bas  no  idea  of  beauty  of  form,  receives  a  prize.  At  home,  they  hang  up  the  picture  with 
great  ceremony,  **  In  everlasting  remembrance,"  in  the  best  parlor.    Poor  Johnny  I 
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cottrse,  l>at  should  oom«  later,  immediately  before  drawing  in  per- 
spective from  natare,  except  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  geometry,  and  ia 
employed  in  the  oonstmction  of  purely  geometrical  figures.  It  thus 
ahould  constitute  the  third  step,  or  last  but  one. 

On  die  subject  of  practicing  outline  drawing  in  the  el^nentary 
course,  opinions  differ.  Ramsauer  says  that  it  would  be  an  unjusti- 
fiable waste  of  time  to  work  with  ruler  and  circle  before  the  eye  and 
hand  gain  firmness.  Hippius  directs  a  whole  series  of  elementary 
exercises  with  the  ruler,  before  beginning  free  off-hand  drawing. 
Most  teachers  of  drawing  are  of  the  opposite  opinion  to  this.  We 
incline  toward  the  side  which  experience  seems  to  have  indicated, 
namely,  that  of  the  majority. 

4.  Between  elementary  drawing  and  outline  sketching  is  the  place 
for  free  off-hand  drawing,  applied  to  actual  objects ;  which  thus  occu- 
pies the  second  place. 

6.  Having  thus  determined  upon  four  principal  departments,  the 
question  will  come  up,  Wheria  does  copying  come  in ;  and  elevations ; 
and  inventive  drawing  f    We  answer : 

a.  Inventive  drawing  has  already  been  practiced  in  the  elementary 
stage.  But  the  pupil  must  always  be  made  master  of  the  materials 
with  which  he  works;  he  must  have  seen  specimens  of  inventions  of 
the  sort  which  he  is  expected  to  make. 

The  child  can  not  develop  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  from  himself. 
Some  of  the  Pestalozzians  have  erred  to  an  unspeakable  extent  on 
this  point.  Never  was  a  more  unpedagogical  problem  proposed  than 
that  of  J.  Scbmid,  for  beginners — ''Make  a  beautiful  combination  of 
isolated  points !" 

But  where  the  imagination  has  been  set  in  action  by  examining 
models,  the  pupils  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  experiments  in 
invention,  for  which  reason  we  have  admitted  it  as  above.  For  it  is 
certainly  according  to  nature,  to  begin  to  develop  the  different  phases 
of  the  artistic  faculty  in  children,  from  even  the  very  point  where 
they  begin  to  spring  out  We  must,  it  is  true,  have  regard  to  the 
old  motto,  "  Non  multa  sed  multum ;"  in  order  that  we  may  not,  in 
avoiding  one-sidedness,  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  studying  too 
many  things  at  once. 

b.  Drawing  from  nature,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  making  simple 
elevations,  may  be  practiced  during  the  second  stage.  For  those  just 
beginning  it  is  too  difficult,  principally  on  account  of  the  usually  nec- 
essary reduction  to  a  diminished  scale. 

c.  Copying  may  be  commenced  in  a  very  easy  way,  as  soon  as  a 
good  beginning  is  laid  in  elementary  drawing. 
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All  the  preceding  details  may  be  grouped  as  follows,  in  a 

Oenwal  Scheme  for  Inetruction  in  prawing. 

First  Qrade^  or  Elementary  Drawing ;  and  in  connection  with  it, 
Inventive  Drawing  and  Copying, 

Second  Chrade,  Application  of  free  off-hand  drawing;  including 
Copying,  Geometrical  Drawing  from  nature,  and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Third  Grade,  or  Outline  Sketching ;  with  a  continuation  of  Copy- 
ing and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Fourth  Grade,  Perspective  Drawing,  exclusively. 

This  plan  is  in  accordance  with  nature,  as  relates  both  to  the  pupil 
and  to  the  subject. 

C.   DweeUoM  for  fmriher  praetite  in  the  difftreM  •d0parimeni9, 

^  •SMBRALLT. 

The  saoie  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  relative  to  the 
succession  and  connection  of  the  various  departments  of  practice,  are 
i^licable  also  to  tho  choice  and  selection  of  the  materials  for  each 
separate  one. 

It  is  therefore  necessary, 

Firstf  To  draw  various  forma.  For  if  the  instruction  given  is  to 
communicate  any  formal  culture,  the  child  must,  as  has  been  said, 
comprehend  its  entire  scope.  It  is  an  error  to  choose  artificial  forms 
only,  or  natural  forms  only.  The  teacher  utterly  misapprehends  the 
character  of  the  common  school,  who  causes  architecture,  or  tools,  or 
flowers,  or  landscapes,  either  of  them  exclusively,  to  be  drawn.  The 
pupil  does  not  see  either  of  them  exclusively ;  nor  is  it  the  business 
of  the  common  school  to  educate  especially  for  any  one  occupation 
such  as  that  of  the  carpenter,  the  cabinet-maker,  potter,  &c, 

Seeondljf^  It  is  the  universal  rule  to  begin  with  what  is  easy,  and 
to  proceed  from  thai  only  with  great  caution.  Now  the  easiest  part 
of  drawing  is  that  with  right  lines ;  not  perhaps  where  the  fewest 
lines  afc  used,  but  where  the  relations  of  lines  and  angles  are  easy- of 
comprehension.  Of  the  regular  forms,  for  instance,  an  easy  one  is 
the  regular  octagon ;  and  a  difficult  one,  the  regular  pentagon.  Ir- 
regular forms  are  easy,  if  Uiey  are  derived  from  regular  ones ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  semi-circle ;  but  difficult  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eye,  nose,  eav,  hand,  Ac ;  all  animals ;  moat  flowers  and  fruits ;  all 
trees ;  moat  tools,  <bi.  Thus  many  of  the  designd  most  frequently 
given  to  children  as  elementary  exercises^  are  entirely  improper  for  the 
purpose ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  led  astray  by  such 
titles  aa  ^  The  Little  Flower  Drafinmaa^^  ^^Flementary  Exercisee  in 
Jjindtce^  Drawing^  ^^  Studies  of  Animals  for  Industriom  BoySy^  Ac. 
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The  principal  disadvantages  of  selecting  too  difficult  subjects  to  be 
copied  are,  waste  of  time,  discouragement  of  the  pupils,  or  else  vanity 
and  overestimate  of  their  powers.  And  in  schools  where  there  are 
several  classes,  a  teacher  who  proceeds  in  a  thorough  manner,  will 
find  himself  cast  into  the  shade  hy  this  faulty  mode  of  proceeding  by 
his  colleagues. 

"But  the  children  will  not  work  well  at  easy  exercises.**  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  too  true.  They  want  to  make  a  great  picture,  of  the 
market-place  at  Leipzig,  and  that,  if  possible,  during  the  great  Easter 
fair;  the  shipwreck  of  the  Medusa;  St  Genevieve;  the  battle  of 
Katzbach,  <fec.  But  it  will  not  do  to  permit  this.  The  more  difficult 
it  is  to  bring  the  children,  by  a  course  of  instruction  unbroken,  and 
yet  interesting,  appropriate,  attractive  and  not  wearisome,  to  the  point 
where  they  will  find  their  pleasure  in  solving  with  certainty  the  pro- 
blems laid  before  them,  instead  of  in  their  extent,  so  much  the  more 
zealously  should  we  labor  to  accomplish  it. 

But  even  the  most  careful  arrangement  of  the  order  of  problems 
will  not  avail,  unless, 

Thirdly,  The  pupils  receive  the  necessary  explanations  and  assist- 
ance. Here  failure  is  frequent  Perhaps  the  pupil  is  set  to  copy  a 
flower.  He  begins  at  once,  at  one  of  the  extreme  points ;  and  goes 
on  to  draw  leaves,  anthers,  petals,  pistils,  dec,  one  after  another,  as 
zealously  as  possible,  down  to  the  minutest  parts  and  details.  After 
long  and  careful  labor,  his  flower  is  finished ;  an  excellent  flower,  but 
unfortunately  quite  different  from  the  original.  There  are  schools 
where  drawing  is  practiced  in  this  manner,  year  after  year.  But  how 
easily  would  the  pupil  have  accomi^lished  his  work  in  the  case  pro* 
posed,  if  he  had  at  fii^t  been  taught  how  to  see  the  blossom  correctly. 
The  fundamental  form  would  have  been  laid  out  perhaps  by  three  or 
four  points ;  and  all  the  details  would  then  have  fallen  into  their 
places  of  themselves. 

It  must  be  plainly  said,  that  in  most  drawing  schools,  instruction 
in  intuition  and  apprehension  is  unjustifiably  neglected.  Many  teach- 
ers have  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  basis  of  all  drawing,  of  which  the 
judicious  Brauer,  in  his  ^*  Theory  of  Free  Apprehension,^  has  ob- 
served, "  Before  any  figure  is  drawn,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
seen  or  understood  in  all  its  parts  and  relations."  Here  is  a  principal 
reason  why  so  little  progress  is  commonly  made  in  this  study. 

But  supposing  that  all  the  conditions  hitherto  laid  down  have  been 
complied  with ;  then,  lastly  and 

Fourthly,  It  must  be  strictly  required  of  the  pupil,  that  he  draw 
well ;  that  is,  correctly  and  with  entire  neatness.    No  botching  or 
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working  over,  indistinctness  or  fancifalness,  smearing  or  rubbing, 
trifling  or  talking,  will  accomplish  this.  The  whole  of  the  pupil's 
power  must  be  earnestly  and  perseveringlj  exerted  upon  his  work. 
It  is  only  by  this  means  that  drawing  will  become  the  important' 
educational  instrumentality  that  it  may  be  made. 

Working  in  company  is  much  to  be  recommended.  The  task  may 
be  given  out,  the  mode  of  performing  it  stated,  and  then  followed  at 
the  same  time,  from  point  to  point,  by  all.  This  trains  to  intelligent, 
orderly  and  regular  labor.  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  that  all  possi- 
ble means  should  also  be  tried  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  children  in 
the  work  which  they  are  to  do,  and  to  conciliate  their  love  of  it 

DBTAILS. 

1.  Elementary  Drawing. 

a.  Should  elementary  drawing  follow  geometry,  or  geometry  draw- 
ing f '  Neither,  and  for  this  reason ;  that  the  order  of  study  of  the 
two  subjects  must  often  be  very  different  Geometry  considers  the 
triangle  before  the  square ;  while  in  drawing,  many  squaVes  may  be 
considered  before  many  triangles  are.  And  much  that  pertains  to 
geometry  is  of  no  importance  to  drawing.  For  it  results  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  the  portion  of  geometry  which  is  of  use  in 
drawing,  is  studied  during  intuitional  instruction,  and  therefore  long 
before  drawing  is  commenced.  Such  points  are,  ability  to  recognize 
a  right  angle,  a  square,  a  circle,  &c  I  find  no  use  in  connecting 
geometry  with  drawing.  But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  repeat  while 
drawing  the  fundamental  forms,  that  part  of  geometry  which  relates 
to  them.  This  will  aid  in  thorough  comprehension  of  the  case,  and 
is  to  be  recommended. 

b.  There  are  elementary  exercises  which  consist  in  drawing  right 
and  curved  lines  by  the  children  together  by  beat,  large  free  lines,  if 
possible  with  a  movement  of  the  whole  arm.  These  exercises  are 
of  great  importance;  they  should  be  practiced  at  the  same  time  with 
such  others  as  require  the  closest  care,  and  where  therefore  the  pupil 
is  working  more  by  himself  and  in  detail.* 

c.  Exercises  in  estimating  the  lengths  of  such  straight  lines  as  may 
be  found  at  hand,  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  may,  from  time  to 

*  The  opposition  of  many  of  Peter  Schmid's  pupils  to  this  class  of  exercises,  has  for  a  Ion; 
time  been  much  lees  Tiolent  Ramsaaer  says,  **  Brief  and  definite  orders,  and  prompt  and 
unintermpted  work  according  to  Uiem,  rcgalated  by  keeping  time,  will  aocomplish  an  infin- 
Us  amount  of  good  in  acquiring  any  kind  of  manual  skill  where  practice  is  the  thing  required. 
While  on  this  point,  a  word  should  be  raid  of  the  applied  art  of  writing.  Markwordt,  of  Ber- 
lin, practices  much  lo  large  free  strokes.  A  great  part  of  the  •O'Callcd  *  American  method  in 
writing,'  also  consists  of  large  free  moTements  in  unison ;  and  the  results  are  ao  eridentlj 
good,  that  the  sjatem  is  dally  coming  more  into  use.'* 
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time,  be  introduced  between  the  drawing  exercises  proper,  but  should 
not  be  carried  too  far. 

d.  In  arranging  the  subjects  for  practice,  the  objective  and  subjec 
tive  order  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  united.  According  to  tht 
purely  scientific  or  ol^eoUve  arrangement  of  the  fundamental  forms, 
the  equilateral  triangle  should  come  before  the  rectangle;  but  in 
drawing  the  order  should  be  different,  because  the  latter  is  much  the 
easiest  to  draw.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pentagon  and  octagon.  A 
course  of  instruction  arranged  with  reference  to  subjective  principles 
may,  it  is  true,  at  first  seem  disorderly  rather  than  orderly ;  but  a 
more  aente  vision  will  discern  the  ''  red  thread  "  which  leads  through 
the  whole. 

2.   Copying. 

a.  Subjects  beautiful  in  themselves  should  be  selected  for  copying. 
For  example,  a  finely  formed  vase  should  be  selected  rather  than  a 
common  kettle.  The  faculties  used  in  drawing  will  be  as  well  trained 
by  one  as  by  the  other,  while  the^former  is  of  greater  value  in  devel- 
oping the  sense  of  beauty. 

b.  For  beauty  of  execution,  only  the  very  best  designs  are  suffic- 
iently good ;  those  only  moderately  well  done  can  not  go. 

c.  For  the  purpose  of  working  in  classes  together,  the  use  of  de- 
signs large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  whole  class — those  made  to  be 
hung  up— is  much  to  be  recommended.  An  industrious  teacher  will 
even,  if  necessary,  prepare  such  himself. 

It  is  still  more  important  that  the  teacher  be  able  to  design  on  the 
blackboard.  Hippius  says,  ^'  The  children  can  see  the  drawing  con- 
structed ;  can  watch  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it ;  and  can  obtain 
more  thorough  ideas  as  to  apprehension  of  objects.  They  should 
themselves  proceed  to  imitate  these  drawings,  which  should  be  suited 
to  their  capacities,  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  manipulation  of  the  work 
should  be  such  as  to  serve  as  a  model  to  the  children ;  the  teacher 
locating  in  the  proper  places  the  necessary  initial  points,  in  a  careful, 
I  had  almost  said  a  learner-like  manner.  When  the  figure  on  the 
blackboard  is  complete,  it  should  be  analyzed,  and  understood  both 
as  a  whole,  and  in  the  relations  of  itself  to  its  parts  and  of  the  parts 
among  themselves.  After  this  mode  of  intuitional  study  has  been 
sufficiently  practiced,  the  teacher  should  again  go  through  with  the 
process  of  drawing  the  figure,  as  it  were  in  his  thoughts,  by  dictating 
the  work  point  by  point  At  the  same  time  he  should  pass  round 
among  the  benches,  directing  and  assisting  wherever  necessary,  re- 
proving or  praising,  and  endeavoring  to  keep  all  the  pupils  in  cheer 
fill  activity. 


d.  Bven  when  the  children  draw  each  by  himsdf^  after  small  sep- 
armte  originals,  they  should  often  be  made  to  draw  their  copies  on 
a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  in  freedom  of 
conception. 

«.  With  an  eye  to  the  ultimate  and  principal  purpose  of  instruction 
in  drawing,  it  will  be  better  for  the  pupils  to  sketch  many  objects 
with  few  strokes,  than  to  occupy  the  same  time  over  a  few  drawings, 
more  elaborated.  But  these  latter  should  not  be  entirely  excluded. 
The  best  mode  is  to  produce,  from  time  to  time,  some  larger  work, 
and  to  draw  between  or  along  with  these  many  sketches  not  so  much 
finished  in  detail  as  liill  of  meaning. 

/.  For  copying,  more  reference  should  be  had  to  the  sex  of  the  chil- 
dren than  was  the  case  in  elementary  drawing.  Thus,  architectural 
subjects  should  be  chosen  for  the  boys,  and  beautiful  vases  for  the 
girb ;  weapons  for  the  former,  flowers  for  the  latter,  Sec  One-sided- 
ness  in  selection  should,  however,  be  avoided.  The  girls  should  be 
made  to  comprehend  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  higher  departments 
of  architecture,  and  the  boys  the  characteristics  of  leaves  and  fruit 
In  short,  to  repeat  the  principle  once  more,  it  is  the  whole  world  of 
forms  which  the  school  should  prepare  its  pupils  to  comprehend. 

3.  Inventive  Drawing, 

a.  This  may  be  practiced  both  upon  spontaneous  conceptions  and 
upon  real  things.  In  either  case,  the  pupil  may  be  required  either  to 
complete  a  design,  to  decorate  it,  to  vary  it,  or  wholly  to  invent  it 
For  instance, 

1.  Ideal  representations.  Ck>mpletion — to  draw  the  whole  of  some 
figure  from  half  or  a  third  of  it  Decoration — to  ornament  a  rectan- 
gle with  lines  all  converging  to  its  center.  Variation — to  change  a 
regular  octagon  into  an  irregular  one.  Entire  invention — ^to  draw  a 
group  of  equilateral  triangles  and  decorate  Ihem  at  pleasure. 

2.  Beal  objects.  Completion-^to  draw  a  window,  having  one 
quarter  of  it  given.  Decoration — to  ornament  a  design  for  a  table 
top.  Variation — ^to  change  a  quadrangular  window  into  one  with 
curved  lines  at  the  top.  Invention — ^to  design  a  beautiful  trellised 
gate. 

The  usual  order  of  these  exercises  should  be,  first,  free  representa- 
tions of  real  objects,  together  with  drawing  mathematical  figures. 
Completing  a  design  is  usually  easier  than  decorating  it,  and  that 
again  than  varying  it;  while  absolute  invention  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  The  lessons  should  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  these 
principles. 

b.  Occasionally  an  entire  class,  or  at  least  a  section  of  it,  should 
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work  together  at  inTentioii.  If,  for  imtanoe,  the  problem  is  to  deoorate 
a  square,  the  childreD  may  step  up  to  the  board,  one  at  a  time,  and  work 
upon  a  square  drawn  upon  it.  This  will  famish  many  opportunities 
for  remarks,  and  the  inventive  faculties  of  each  pupil  wilt  benefit  all. 

c.  Sometimes  the  pupils  should  merely  sketch  their  conceptions 
without  completing  them ;  and  the  teacher  may  then  criticise  the 
sketches.  In  this  way,  several  designs  may  be  sketched  at  one  leason. 
The  slates  may  be  sometimes  exchanged  about  in  such  a  manner, 
that  each  pupil  can  see  the  designs  of  all  the  others. 

d.  Invented  designs  which  are  to  be  finished  in  detail,  should  be 
approved  in  outline,  to  prevent  expending  hours  of  the  pupil's  labor 
on  a  design  which  may,  perhaps,  at  last  be  rejected. 

4.  Drawing  from  Nature, 

Firsts  as  to  geometrical  drawing  (roin  nature. 

a.  Either  actual  objects,  such  as  are  about  the  children,  should  be 
drawn,  such  as  doors,  gates,  trellises,  floors,  windows,  cupboards, 
stoves,  monuments,  d^c,  or  there  should  be  used,  as  Otto  very  judic- 
iously recommends,  an  apparatus  on  purpose,  by  means  of  whidi  all 
sorts  of  figures  can  be  set  up  together,  on  a  ledge  on  the  blackboard* 
The  drawing  may  either  be  of  the  natural  sisse  or  on  a  reduced  scale. 
In  the  latter  case,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  children  shall 
justly  estimate  the  relative  sizes  of  the  reduced  objects. 

h.  Just  at  this  point  it  is^  of  espedal  importance  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning espedally,  much  work  should  be  done  in  common.  Before  the 
children  put  pendl  to  paper,  they  must  fix  upon  all  the  relative  di- 
mensions, not  by  means  of  a  mere  cursory  view  of  the  object,  but  of 
a  careful  survey  of  it  It  should  be  a  point  of  honor  to  come  as  near 
as  possible  to  correctness.  When  all  the  estimates  have  been  made, 
the  teacher  may  name  the  dimensions  before  the  class ;  and  then  they 
may  proceed  to  draw. 

c.  This  is  a  very  appropriate  place  for  tasks  to  be  performed  at 
home.  ^  Draw  the  front  of  your  fiither's  house ;  the  windows  of  the 
sitting-room,  ^.  I  will  take  occasion  to  compare  the  drawings  with 
the  originals.''*    And  so  on. 

About  this  time  a  beginning  may  be  made  with  perspective  draw* 
ing,  perhaps  somewhat  as  follows : — 

a.  Practice  the  diildren  in  seeing  real  objects  in  a  perspective 
manner.  This  is  not  very  difficult,  and  has  the  advantage  of  showing 
the  pupil  what  perspective  is,  even  if  he  does  not  become  able  to  draw 
on  its  principles. 

h.  Perspective  may  be  taught  by  copying.  Perspective  designs 
may  be  given  to  be  copied,  arranged  in  a  progressive  manner,  and 


mttmction  on  the  laws  of  perspective  may  be  given  at  the  same  time. 
This  IB  the  method  of  Soldan,  Warraholz,  and  others;  and  is  not 
liable  to  any  weighty  objections. 

c.  Exercises  both  on  copying  and  seeing  should  be  practiced. 

d.  Drawing  from  real  objects  should  be  practioed^  either  l>y  section 
of  the  class  at  once,  or  singly. 

Drawing  is  of  course  a  more  useful  exercise  than  mere  seeing ;  and 
drawing  from  real  bodies  is  better  than  from  another  drawing.  And 
it  is  better  to  display  the  article  to  be  drawn  conveniently  upon  a 
table  for  one,  two,  three,  or  at  most  four  scholars^  than  to  elevate  it 
somewhere  for  the  whole  class  to  draw  from. 

The  cironmstances  must  govern  in  each  particular  case.  I  would 
however  have  some  exercises  in  seeing,  in  every  school  where  draw- 
ing is  practiced  at  all.  I  add  a  few  hints  for  such  as  have  proceeded 
far  enough  to  draw  real  bodies. 

a.  To  complete  the  shading  of  what  .is  drawn  should  be  uncondi- 
tionally forbidden.  The  common  school  has  no  time  for  this,  if  the 
children  are  to  be  made  at  all  acquainted  with  perspective. 

6.  The  subjects  should  not  be  too  difficult ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
plaster  heads,  landscapes,  groups  of  animals.    The  principal  thing  is 
to  teach  the  children  to  comprehend  and  represent  with  ease  the  sim 
pleet  perspective  appearances. 

e.  The  children  should  not  be  troubled  with  difficult  theories  of 
perspective,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  be  restricted  to  the 
brief  rule,  ''Draw  what  you  see."  Some  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  perspective  is  indispensable  for  the  moderately  and  less  capable 
pupils,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  some  simple  means  of  aiding 
in  seeing  in  a  perspective  manner. 

d.  These  laws  of  perspective,  however,  should  not  be  given,  but 
discovered.  It  is  wrong,  for  instance,  to  tell  a  pupil  that  a  circular 
surface  or  thin  body  can  be  seen  as  a  straight  line,  and  then  to  hold 
it  up  to  him  that  he  may  be  convinced  of  it 

e.  The  most  practical  possible  application  should  be  made  of  the 
principles  which  lie  within  the  scope  of  the  common  school.  These 
should  be  joined  to  the  exercises  on  cubes  and  prisms,  for  instance,  a 
drawing  of  a  chimney,  a  chest  of  drawers,  an  open  door,  Ac. ;  and  the 
best  scholars  may  afterwards  draw  a  house,  a  bridge,  a  gateway,  Ac 

5.  OutltM  Sketching. 

a.  The  common  school  is  not  the  place  for  designing  pillars,  Capi- 
tols, and  mmilar  architectural  constructions.  They  belong  to  the 
industrial  school.  The  business  of  the  common  school  is  limited  to 
thu:  1.  Geometrical  construction  of  lines,  angles,  and  figures;  2. 
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The  Application  of  ihese  to  the  drawing  of  simple  akeichea  and  ground- 
plans. 

b.  Great  skill  may  be  attained  in  this  kind  of  drawing,  so  far  as  it 
ean  be  carried  with  the  aid  of  the  simple  instrumenta  which  the  chil- 
dren can  be  trusted  to  use.  Without  using  tboBe,  the  practice  would 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

c.  The  use  of  the  circle  and  ruler  must  be  industriously  practiced, 
in  order  to  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  it.  Many  simple  problems 
should  be  given  out  for  using  them ;  as,  for  instance,  to  draw  four 
angles  one  after  another,  each  half  as  large  as  the  preceding ;  to  mag- 
nify to  many  times  its  own  size,  Ac 

d.  AbU)  selecting  subjects  for  ground-plans  and  elevations,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service  :— 

1.  Select  for  drawing,  a  plan  of  the  school  garden ;  the  diurch- 
yard ;  of  some  building,  as  the  church ;  an  elevation  of  the  school 
house,  dec 

2.  Let  the  children  copy  some  plans,  ground-plans,  elevations,  Ac., 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  usual  mode  of  doing  such 
work. 

3.  Let  each  pupil  himself  make  out  some  such  plans,  ground-plans 
or  elevations  oi  his  Other's  house  or  garden,  Ac 

D.     Courw  of  Study. 

This  is  rather  to  indicate  one  mode  of  arranging  the  work,  than  to 
be  followed  to  the  letter. 

I.  Common  schools  </  thres  classes* — ^Drawing  should  be  practiced 
only  in  the  middle  and  higher  dasses ;  not  in  the  lower.  It  is  safe 
to  calculate  that  children  of  at  least  three  different  grades  are  always 
to  be  found  in  each  class;  so  that  divisions  must  be  made.  More 
than  two  such  divisions  are  usually  too  many,  as  experience  indi- 
cates. Thus  each  class  will  have  a  two  yearns  course,  and  each  pupil 
will,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  study  where  the  whole  section  works 
together,  go  twice  through  one  of  the  halves  of  the  course. 

a.  Middle  class. — Here  it  will  be  well  to  permit  the  capacity  and 
industry  and  progress  of  each  pupil  to  determine  which  half  oi  the 
course  he  shall  go  twice  through  with.  The  course  should  be  as 
follows : — 

First  half— 

1.  Elementary  drawing.  Lines,  angles,  the  eaaieet  divisions  of 
lines  and  angles,  the  rectangle,  isosceles  triangle,  square,  rhombus, 
rhomboid,  equilateral  triangle.  Straight  and  curved  lines  together, 
by  beat 
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8.  Ck>p7iDg.  The  rimpleBt  forms  with  straight  lines,  partly  repre- 
sentations of  real  things,  partly  variations  of  fundamental  forms. 

3.  Invention.  The  easiest  exercises  in  completing  and  varying 
forms ;  usually  to  be  executed  in  common. 

4.  Beginning  of  estimaUng  dimensions ;  usually  of  those  where  one 
of  ihe  dimensions  to  be  estimated  may  serve  as  a  measure  of  the 
others. 

5.  Examination  of  the  model  drawings. 
Seeandhalf-^ 

1.  Elementary  drawing.  Continuation  of  the  division  of  lines  and 
angles.  The  regular  hexagon.  The  regular  octagon.  Different 
carves  on  straight  lines,  and  half  and  quarter  circles.  Irregular  poly- 
gons; waving,  serpentine  and  spiral  lines;  the  circle,  ellipse  and 
oval.     Curved  strokes  together,  by  beat 

2.  Copying.  In  the  first  half  year  of  designs  with  straight  lines 
only ;  in  the  second,  of  those  with  curved  and  crooked  lines.  The 
straight  lines  should  always  be  in  simple  combinations ;  the  curved 
ones  in  connection  with  straight  ones;  and  easy  flowers  and  fruit 
£^ven  only  to  the  most  capable  of  the  children. 

8.  Invention.  Taaks  somewhat  more  diflicult,  but  no  designs  of 
real  objects  yet  to  be  permitted. 

4.  Drawing  from  nature.  Very  easy  elevations ;  and  only  to  be 
practiced  as  a  secondary  exercise. 

5.  Study  of  model  drawings. 

6.  Ertimating  dimensions ;  parUy  with  and  partly  without  the  use 
of  the  legal  measures  of  size  and  distance. 

b.  Upper  elan* — ^Here  the  scheme  must  be  a  littie  more  carefully 
arranged.  I  suppose  the  children  to  draw  in  perspective  only  during 
the  kttt  year  of  school,  and  then  during  both  lessons;  so  that  their 
copying  and  inventive  drawing  must  be  done  at  home.  The  children 
of  thirteen  years  of  age,  again,  should  form  one  section,  (Section  1,) 
and  those  of  eleven  and  twelve  another,  (Section  2.)  Then  the  in- 
struction for  the  year  may  be  arranged  as  follows  :— 

1.  From  Easter  to  St  John's  day.  For  Section  2,  off-hand  draw- 
ing; exercises  in  copying  and  invention.  Section  1,  perspective;  first 
beginning.  • 

2.  From  St  John's  day  to  Michselmas.    Section  2,  off-hand  draw 
ing ;  copying,  invention,  elevations.    Section  1,  perspective,  continued. 

3.  From  Michelmaa  to  Christmas.  Section  2,  outiine  sketching ; 
geometrical  constructions ;  but  for  die  giris  instead,  off-hand  drawing. 
Section  1,  perspective,  further  continued. 

4   From  Christmas  to  Easter.    Section  2,  outiine  sketching;  ground- 
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plans,  and  in  off-hand  drawing ;  copying,  invention,  elevations.     8^ 
tion  1,  perspective,  concluded. 

Obaervations  on  the  firegoing  plan, 

1.  In  the  first  quarter,  Section  2  is  so  employed  that  the  teacher 
may  busy  himself  mostly  with  Section  1,  where  his  aid  will  be  quite 
indispensable.  And  in  Section  2,  also,  the  exercises,  in  copying  es- 
pecially, can  be  adjusted  to  the  capacities  of  each  individual  scholar. 

2.  In  the  second  quarter.  Section  2  will  have  advanced  far  enough 
to  work  by  themselves  for  say  half  an  hour  together.  That  time  may 
thus  be  spent  in  introducing  Section  2  to  the  department  of  drawing 
elevations.  The  pleasant  summer  days  will  be  found  quite  suitable 
for  drawing  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  papils,  while  unoccupied  during 
vacation,  may  execute  many  drawings.  Toward  the  end  of  this  quar- 
ter.  Section  1  may  be  set  at  drawing  easy  buildings  in  perspective,  in 
the  open  air. 

8.  The  third  quarter  will  find  Section  2  busily  employed  with  circle 
and  ruler.  The  pupils  of  twelve  years  old,  who  are  going  over  the 
ground  a  second  time,  will  be  able  to  assist  those  of  eleven,  so  that 
the  teacher  will  get  time  to  do  some  open  air  work  in  pleasant 
autumn  days  with  Section  1.  But  if  he  does  not  think  it  safe  to 
leave  Section  2  alone,  he  may  take  them  out  also  and  let  them  sketch 
elevations. 

4.  When  winter  comes  round  again.  Section  1  will  be  employed 
again  in  the  house,  in  learning  something  of  drawing  bodies  bounded 
by  lines  not  straight  Section  2  will  take  up  off-hand  drawing  again, 
in  the  departments  of  copying  and  invention ;  and  some  ground-plans 
may  also  be  drawn. 

6.  The  exercises  in  copying  and  invention  should  continue  what 
was  begun  in  the  middle  class,  but  not  too  rapidly. 

For  copying,  pictures  of  flowers,  fruit,  ornaments  and  characteristic 
animal  forms  may  be  gradually  introduced,  like  inventive  drawing 
may  be  in  part  of  imagined  forms,  in  part  from  real  objects.  No 
teacher  who  pursues  his  subject  with  a  really  vivid  interest,  can  tn\ 
to  find  abundance  of  materials  for  lessons  and  models. 

2.  Common  tchooh  of  two  classes, 

a.  Lower  dass.  If  the  pupil  remains  five  years  in  this  class,  he 
should  draw  during  the  last  two.  Thus  we  shall  have  pupils  of  eight 
and  nine  years  of  age,  in  one  section ;  so  that  each  will  go  twice  over 
the  year's  course.  The  course  should  include  all  the  first  half  of 
what  was  prescribed  for  the  middle  dass  of  a  school  of  three  dasaes. 

b.  Upper  dass.    Here  there  are  many  difficulties.    I  shall  sup- 
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po89  two  Motions  to  be  formed ;  one  of  the  pupils  of  ten  and  eleven, 
and  the  other  <^  those  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  so  that  each  section 
shall  go  twioe  through  the  course.  The  lower  section  should  draw 
what  was  directed  for  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  class  in  a 
school  of  three  classes.  The  first  division  may  alternately  draw  in 
perspective  one  hour,  and  in  the  next  partly  make  outline  sketches 
and  partly  work  at  copying  and  inventing.  There  are  many  disad- 
vantages in  this  arrangement,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  a 
better  one  which  was  not  too  intricate ;  and  our  pedagogical  literature 
affi>rds  very  little  aid  on  this  subject 

3.  Cwnmmi  schools  of  one  class. 

Nothing  can  here  be  done  in  perspective.  The  pupils  should  draw, 
from  their  tenth  year  upwards,  in  two  sections.  The  course  of  study 
should  be  that  for  the  middle  class  of  the  school  of  three  classes ; 
except  that  the  children  should  learn  something  of  outline  sketching 
during  the  last  half  year  of  their  schooling.  Some  of  the  better 
scholars  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  copy  some  of  the  exercises  laid 
out  for  the  middle  class. 

B.     Miscellaneous  Observations. 

1.  Beware  lest  the  instruction  in  drawing  educate  the  children  in 
falsehood.  Where  every  drawing  which  is  shown  at  an  examination 
is  more  than  half  done  by  the  teacher,  or  by  his  assistants,  such  a 
result  is  certain  to  follow.* 

2.  The  purely  technical  exercises  of  off-hand  drawing  should  chiefly 
be  done  on  the  slate;  but  copying,  elevations,  finished  inventive 
drawings,  &c.,  on  paper.  It  is  necessary  to  be  economical,  but  then 
pains  should  also  be  taken  to  enable  the  children  to  enjoy  repeated 
examinations  of  what  they  have  drawn  by  care  and  industry.  It  is 
always  unpleasant  to  children  to  see  a  piece  of  work  which  is  care- 
fully finished,  thrown  away  at  last. 

8.  Avoid  all  luxury,  .especially  in  poor  neighborhoods,  in  pencils, 
paper,  &c.  The  children  should  understand  the  necessary  truth  that 
man  must  always  learn  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  results 
with  the  simplest  means. 

4.  It  is  not  judicious  unsparingly  to  cross  out  every  ill  done  work 
from  the  pupils  drawing  book,  for  this  may  frequently  destroy  m  a  mo- 
ment the  work  of  many  laborious  hours,  besides  disgracing  the  book, 
as  the  children  say.  Only  evident  idleness  should  undergo  so  severe 
a  punishment. 

**  Act  hoQwtlj  1  L«C  yoar  tzamiiMtloii  be  a  proof,  not  of  wbat  joar  powara  m  an  artiat 
■ra,  but  of  what  jon  can  do,  as  a  tcacberi  tbroogfa  the  eflbrta  of  your  papUi.  Honor  troth : 
and  she  will  honor  that  In  torn."— A^RpAM 
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5.  The  strietest  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  children  sit  oor 
rectly  while  drawing;  for  carelessness  in  this  particular  will  ver 

.  easily  lead  to  crookedness  in  weakly  ohildren.    It  is  a  great  evil  fc 
the  pupil  even  to  turn  constantly  towards  the  right  hand  to  look  t 
the  design  to  be  copied.    A  conscientious  teacher  will  use  ever 
means  of  avoiding  such  habits. 

6.  The  pupils  must  be  protected  from  too  bright  sunshine,  by  cur 
tains  or  some  equivalent  means. 

7.  All  conversation  should  be  strictly  forbidden  during  the  drawin* 
lesson.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  the  looking  off  from  th' 
work  which  is  inseparable  from  whispering,  interferes  with  and  de 
feats  the  comprehension  of  the  design  and  success  in  reproducing  it 

8.  The  frequent  use  of  India  rubber  is  decidedly  to  be  prevented. 
This  is,  in  many  schools,  practiced  to  a  miserable  extent;  no  drawing 
being  finished  without  having  been  rubbed  out  in  every  part,  nobody 
knows  how  many  times.  Instruct  the  pupil  in  a  truly  elementary 
manner,  teach  him  to  apprehend,  make  him  work  with  attention  and 
care,  and  away  with  the  India  rubber ! 

9.  Whatever  work  is  given  to  the  children  to  be  done  at  home, 
must  invariably  be  shown  and  examined  when  completed. 

10.  If  possible,  let  the  most  skillful  pupils  be  employed  as  assist- 
ants in  instruction. 
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I.  DBFUfrnoift. 

•  Br  BiDging  we  understand  the  prodaotion  of  the  beautiful,  ae  ao- 
oompliahed  by  the  human  voice,  bj  means  of  the  union  of  musical 
tones  with  poetical  words ;  the  union  of  music  and  poetry. 

The  elements  of  speech  are  sounds ;  of  music,  tones.  From  sounds 
are  formed  syllables,  words,  sentences,  periods ;  from  tones,  1,  in  suc> 
cession,  melodies,  which  consist  of  phrases  and  periods ;  and  2,  in 
combination,  harmonies  or  chords.  Every  succession  of  tones,  and  of 
combinations  of  tones,  whether  of  single  tones  or  those  consisting 
of  several  tones  together,  (chords,)  may  be  considered  in  three 
respects. 

1.  Height  or  lowness,  or  melodically.  This  department  is  called 
Melody. 

2.  Length  or  shortness,  or  rhythmically.  This  department  is  called 
Rhythm. 

8.  Loudness  or  softness,  or  dynamically.  This  department  is  called 
Dynamics. 

The  relation  of  tones  to  each  other  with  respect  to  their  simulta- 
neous sound,  is  the  harmonic  relation;  and  the  study  of  them  is 
called  Harmony. 

The  distinctions  between  the  various  kinds  of  singing,  such  as  the 
church,  solo,  choral,  ^c,  are  understood  by  every  one.  Either  solo 
or  choir  singing  may  be  in  unison  or  in  harmony.  A  mixed  choir  ia 
one  in  which  there  are  women's  or  boys'  voices  as  well  as  men's. 

Singing,  as  a  development  of  the  beautiful,  u  an  expression  or  rep- 
resentation of  the  feelings.  The  beautiful  is  within  the  singer  or  sub- 
ject, as  the  occasion  of  his  feelings ;  and  it  appears  also  as  the  object 
of  feelings,  through  the  medium  of  poetry  and  music. 

Several  of  the  fiiculties  are  exerted  in  singing.  The  singer  is  con- 
cerned, first,  with  words.  These  he  must  learn  (unless  in  the  case 
where  he  composes  them  himself  which  is  not  considered  here),  re- 
member and  reproduce.  In  learning  and  understanding  the  words^ 
their  logical  and  poetical  natures  are  to  be  considered ;  and  use  ia 
made  of  the  understanding,  the  memory,  the  imagination,  the  fancy. 
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and  the  sense  of  beauty.  And  in  reproducing  these  words,  besides 
the  above  faculties,  the  voice  is  employed. 

Secondly,  the  singer  is  concerned  with  musical  tones.  And  these 
also  he  must  learn,  (except  in  the  case,  not  here  considered,  where  he 
himself  composes  them),  remember  and  reproduce.  In  learning  these 
tones,  he  must,  firstly,  consider  them  with  exclusive  reference  to  their 
melodic,  rhythmical,  dynamic,  and  harmonic  character,  and  secondly 
with  reference  to  their  inner  or  aesthetic  character,  through  which  they 
exemplify  the  beautifu].  The  former  of  these  two  is  accomplished  by 
the  musical  faculties;  the  latter,  by  the  &ncy  and  the  sense  of 
beauty. 

The  musical  faculties  include  the  musical  memory,  and  the  powers 
of  apprehending  and  of  reproducing  sounds — usually  termed  the  ear ; 
and  also  the  rhythmical  faculty,  or  faculty  of  time ;  as  well  as  that 
which  appreciates  the  degree  of  loudness  of  sounds.  The  power  of 
apprehending  sounds,  if  developed  to  the  point  of  intuition  of  sounds, 
presupposes  a  systematic  knowledge  of  sounds,  which  requires  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  numbering  and  reckoning  faculties,  as  well  as  of  the 
memory.  In  order  to  the  comprehension  of  tones  from  the  written 
marks,  or  notes,  which  indicate  them,  is  required,  besides  the  musical 
faculties,  a  system  of  notation ;  which  is  an  affair  of  the  understand- 
ing and  the  memory.  And  to  produce  the  tones  thus  indicated,  the 
voice  is  necessary. 

Singing  represents  feeling;  sometimes  a  feeling  which  indicates  a 
condition  which  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  that  of  the  singer,  and  can 
perhaps  never  be  so.  This  is  the  case  for  instance,  almost  always  in 
oratorio,  in  opera,  in  ballads  and  romances,  and  in  singing  warnsongs, 
hunting-songs,  sea-songs,  and  many  others.  But  the  singing  is  in- 
tended to  give  pleasure ;  artistic  pleasure ;  and  of  this  there  are  differ- 
ent kinds  and  degrees ;  the  highest  being  that  where  the  reflective 
£eicu1ties  are  quiescent,  and  we  are  transferred  so  wholly  into  a  foreign 
condition  of  feeling,  that  we  are  wholly  carried  out  of  ourselves ;  and 
every  feeling  that  speaks  in  the  music,  whether  of  gri^  or  joy,  becomes 
entirely  our  own.  This  is  most  easily  the  case  with  children,  who 
are  always  more  poetical  than  adults.  Jean  Paul  says,  '*  Singing  im- 
parts to  children  something  of  the  enjoyment  of  heaven ;  for  they 
have  not  yet  lost  any  of  their  rights  to  it** 

Men  also  find  in  singing  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  the  noblest 
pleasure,*  which  no  one  is  forbidden  to  enjoy.  The  delights  of  this 
art  are  in  nowise  confined  to  the  saloons  of  the  rich  and  great ;  its 
pleasures  and  beauties  will  abide  in  the  most  lowly  room,  under  the 

*  **  The  moit  Jofoot  of joji,  mosie."— JPtopaM*. 
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hmnbloBt  roo^  if  the  oocnpaDts  only  know  how  to  introduce  them 
there. 

Singing  also  produces  an  artistic  transfer  of  the  consciousness,  not 
as  it  were  into  a  foreign  condition  of  life,  but  into  an  excitement  of  a 
sort  at  first  strange,  but  which  becomes  natural  through  the  influence 
of  the  sin^ng.  Thus  a  cheerful  song  enlivens  the  sad ;  a  spirited  one 
refreshes  the  weary;  and  a  devotional  one  gathers  together  the 
thoughts,  all  distracted  by  the  incessant  impulses  of  outward 
occupations,  and  elevates  them  to  God.  In  such  cases  as  these, 
there  obviously  takes  place  not  only  a  mere  transitory  pleasure, 
but  often  a  profound  and  permanent  influence  upon  the  whole  inner 
man.* 

In  other  circumstances,  again,  no  stimulus,  no  excitement  of  the 
sensibilities  is  necessary ;  the  heart  itself  is  **  full  of  a  thousand  feel- 
ings,'* and  they  overflow  in  song.  A  victorious  army  sings  a  Te 
Deum  ;  the  mournful  choir  laments  the  fallen ;  a  rich  harvest  blessing 
opens  the  lips  in  joyful  hymns;  friends  departing  to  distant  lands 
mournfully  sing  a  departing  song ;  a  Christian  congregation  joyously 
shouts  its  inspiriting  hosanna  to  the  Lord ;  an  anguished  and  stricken 

*  A  remarkable  Inalaace  of  this  nature  la  related  in  flehnbert'a  "  SMorp  ^  the  Sndf"  of 
Uie  preacher  Kttbae  of  Berlin,  who  was  freed,  by  UateaiDf  to  a  derotional  aong .  from  an  ag- 
oni:dng  fear  of  an  apparently  neceaaary  operation  upon  hia  eye ;  a  result  which  alao  had  aoch 
a  frvorable  InSuence  upon  the  ^e,  that  the  operation  waa  found  unneceanry. 

**  And  I  can  tealify,"  aaya  Lntbar,  **  which  alao  experience  demonatratea,  that  after'the  holy 
word  of  Ood|  nothinf  ia  so  food,  and  ao  hifbly  to  be  praiaed  and  fkmed,  aa  music ;  and  that 
kit  the  reaaon  that  it  ia  a  controller  of  all  the  moTements  of  the  human  heart,  and  baa  such  a 
power  oTer  it,  that  men  are  often  goTemed  and  OTcarcome  by  it,  as  by  a  master." 

Acoustica,  ao  far  aa  I  know,  doea  not  yet  account  for  the  fact  that  we  feel  pleasure  In  hear* 
Ing  chords,  and  diapleasure  at  diacords.  We  know  that  musical  tones  are  produced  t^  regu* 
lar  atmoapheric  Tibrations,  and  that  all  vibrationa  of  aliquot  parts  chord.  If  two  or  more 
tones  aound  together,  either  the  irfmoapheric  wavea  coincide  and  strengthen  each  other,  or 
tb^  obstruct  and  dcatroy  each  other.  Theae  promotions  or  obstructions  eridently  eommo> 
nieate  themselves  through  the  carlo  the  nervous  qrstem  and  the  mind,  in  one  eatfe  in  a  man< 
ner  promoting  their  natural  action,  and  therefore  plcaaant ;  in  the  other,  in  a  manner  ob- 
atmetlng  it,  and  therefore  unpleasant.  The  first  of  these  two  kinds  of  impressions  we  call  a 
eomnnance  or  chord,  the  latter  a  dissonance  or  discord.  By  the  use  of  both,  the  artist  com* 
munkates  to  us  the  Joy  or  sorrow  of  his  soul,  In  an  Immediate  manner ;  and  by  the  solving 
of  dissonances,  which  concludes  a  contest  of  tonea,  he  communicates  that  excitement  which 
always  foUowa  the  converaiou  of  grief  into  Joy. 

But  more  than  tbla,  acoustics  can  not  at  preaent  tell  ua  Music  has  not  only  scientific  but 
pqrcbok>glcal  abyases :  and  no  paycbologist,  even  though  likewise  learned  in  art,  has  yet  been 
able  to  penetrate  tiiem.  But  they  exist,  because  the  composer's  elevation  into  pure  feeling. 
Into  the  feeling  of  the  harmony  of  hia  own  inner  nature  with  the  world  of  sound,  exista.  "It 
la,"  aaya  Prof  Graaamann  of  Stettin,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  **ilcoiistfet,"  (Stettin,  1837,  p. 
25,)  *'  the  Joyful  or  sorrow  Ail  emotion,  which  we  feel  within  oursehres  In  a  truly  phyaicaland 
real  manner ;  and  agai  n,  it  Is  the  pulse  of  uur  own  heart,  the  deepest  longing  of  our  breast,  which 
takes  full  possession  of  nature,  and  Is  given  back  again  to  ua  through  musical  tonea ;  so  that 
we  may  feel  ooraelves  to  be  no  longer  Individualised,  bat  sunk  sgain  within  the  deptha  of  tha 
universal  life.  This  most  secret  and  profound  emotion  within  us,  by  a  wonderfhl  sympathy, 
arouses  even  the  least  stimolabie  portions  of  our  nature,  and  ieada  us  Into  Joy  or  grief,  Inso* 
much  that  we  ean  hear,  Bounding  back  to  ua,  the  most  secret  tremors  of  the  soul }  aa  If  natnra 
were  calling  to  ua,  *  I  uodersland  thy  profoundest  desires ;  I  partake  of  thy  pleaaure  and  thy 
•orrow.* " 


heart  cries  out  of  tbe  depths,  in  lowly  penitence.  Song  is  the  laa* 
guage  of  the  feelings ;  and  human  nature  is  under  a  profound  neces- 
sity to  speak  in  this  language.  This  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  story 
of  ^  John  the  Soap-boiler,*^  but  by  the  history  of  all  times  and  peo- 
ple, and  especially  by  that  of  Christianity.f 

Singing  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  feelings.  There 
is  truly  such  a  power  as  the  Power  of  Song.(  From  the  battle-songs 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  therefore,  down  to  the  patriotic  songs  of  the 
present  day ;  from  the  hymns  of  the  early  Christian  Church  to  the  chorals 
of  Luther,  we  find  it  employed  for  the  highest  and  holiest  purposes 
of  our  race ;  not  to  refer  to  the  analogous  place  which  it  filled  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  It  should  especially  be  remembered  that  it 
operates,  by  awakening  and  stimulating  the  religious  feelings,  upon 
the  will,  and  thus  becomes  a  means  of  elevating  the  moral  nature. 
Song  is  not  only  a  promoter  of  the  Beautiful,  but  through  it  of  the 
Good.§ 

U.      OHARACTBa,  FUBFOflB,  IMfORTANCB,  AND  If lOBMTrT  OV  IMfTaVOTIOlf  IN  BUfGIN O. 

The  character  of  instruction  in  singing,  is  derived  from  the  charac- 
acter  of  the  art  itself.  As  this  has  for  its  object  to  produce  the  beau- 
tiful by  means  of  a  union  of  words  and  tones,  the  former  has  for  its 
object,  words,  tones,  and  the  union  of  them.  It  therefore  includes 
exercises  in 

1 .  Understanding  and  pronouncing  words,  which  comprehends  hear- 
ing, reading,  understanding ;  or  expression, 

2.  Understanding  and  producing  tones,  comprehending  melodyi 
rhythm,  dynamics,  harmony ;  or,  vocal  exercises. 

3.  Conjoining  tones  and  words,  which  is  the  union  of  the  two 
former,  in  singing,  proper;  or,  execution. 

The  exercises  in  words  are  the  same  for  singing  and  language. 

*  I  wlU  quote  one  timilar  case  flrom  my  owo  experience.  lo  each  of  the  roome  of  a  achool, 
theelaaa  was  in  the  hahit  of  bcginnlnf  their  daily  work  with  a  ahort  momltic  aoor.  The 
mingUof  of  different  tunea  and  modea  Bounded  itlwithoat;  and  aa  eircamataneea  did  not 
permit  all  the  claaaea  to  he  aaaemhled  together  for  a  common  morning  derotional  ezerdae,  it 
waa  decided  that  only  one  claaa  ahoald  aing  at  a  time,  each  In  ita  turn,  a  prayer  being  olfcred 
in  each  of  the  other  rooma.  But  after  a  abort  time  all  the  pupila  petitioned  for  the  reatora- 
tion  of  the  old  cnatom,  alleging  that  It  was  impoasible  for  them  to  begin  their  work  wtthoot 
ainging. 

t  ^  When  Chrietianity  had  awakened  the  life  of  the  feelinga,  and  had  anpplted  ft  with  the 
loftiest  ideala  of  existence,  humanity  eouid  find  only  in  music  a  sufficing  mode  of  expraasion, 
and  thus  waa  gained  a  new  Chriatian  Bit."— "Pathetics  ofMutte,"  by  I>r.  Hand,  1837. 

t  **  By  the  influence  which  music  exerts  upon  the  hearts  of  all,  It  operates  most  powerfully 
vpon  the  character."— £beAer*«  **Muaie  in  the  Church," 

S  Klopstock  aaid  to  Rouget  de  Lisle,  author  of  the  ^ManetOie  Bj/nm^"  that  be  was  a  dan- 
gsroua  man ;  for  that  he  had  killed  more  than  fifty  thousand  Qermana.  What  then  might  be 
Mid  of  KSmer,  Arodt,  Scbenkendori;  and  others  1   Henry  the  Lion^s  motto  was 

«  Fight  without  aong 
Can  not  be  striHig." 
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They  secure  for  the  pupil  a  store  of  imaginatioDa  and  thoughts ;  and, 
as  has  been  observed,  thej  train  the  understanding,  the  memory,  the 
fiuicy,  and  the  aesthetic  focolties^ 

Exercises  in  tones  belong  properly  to  instruction  in  singing.  They 
give  a  knowledge  of  the  system  of  tones,  as  a  separate  department  of 
creation,  distinguished  by  an  abundance  of  phenomena ;  they  develop 
the  acoustic  faculties,  without  whose  cultivation  no  education  in  har- 
mony is  possible ;  and  as  has  been  already  observed,  they  train  the 
understanding,  the  memory,  the  aesthetic  faculties,  and  the  voice. 

The  exercises  in  singing,  to  repeat  the  observation,  have  a  pecu- 
liar influence  in  enriching  and  elevating  the  emotional  life,  and  indi- 
rectly upon  the  determination  of  the  will  toward  what  is  good.  For 
it  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  sense  of  beauty,  as  it  becomes 
developed  in  any  one  direction,  becomes  also,  according  to  the  laws 
of  psychology,  easier  and  freer  of  development  in  other  directions ; 
in  this  case,  namely,  in  the  direction  of  what  is  morally  beautiful. 

Such  are  the  formal  and  the  substantial  educational  influences  of 
singing.  It  is  likewise  in  a  high  degree  adapted  to  assist  in  lead- 
ing  the  child  toward  what  is  beautifbl,  good  and  true ;  and  to  really 
accomplish  this,  is  its  purpose. 

It  is  for  this  purpose,  also,  that  it  is  so  important  for  the  common 
schools,  which  are  themselves  intended  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
beautiful,  the  good  and  the  true.  It  may  even  be  said  to  be  abso- 
lutely indispensable  as  a  department  of  common  school  duty,  be- 
cause it  promotes  the  objects  of  all  the  rest,  in  a  manner  not  other- 
wise to  be  supplied.* 

The  consideration  of  some  of  the  special  influences  of  singing  as 
a  duty,  will  only  confirm  their  views  of  its  value.  It  is  an  excellent 
means  of  sharpening  the  powers  of  observation,  and  of  accustoming 
the  pupil  to  acting  promptiy  as  directed  by  a  word,  a  nod,  a  look. 
It  thus  counteracts  both  the  indolent  carelessness  and  indifference  of 
some,  and  the  precipitate  hasty  ways  of  others.  In  short,  it  is  of  great 
value  in  a  gymnastic  and  disciplinary  point  of  view. 

In  most  other  studies,  each  single  pupil  stands  by  himself  and  acts 
for  himself;  or  at  least  a  community  of  action  is  not  indispensable. 
But  the  study  of  singing  puts  a  close  and  strict  constraint  upon  all 
the  class  together,  both  in  an  external  and  internal  sen8e.f 

* ''  Miuic,  bj  hi  rhjrthnf  and  time,  Unbuet  the  feelings  with  a  regulated  bannonj.  80 
highly  did  the  Oreeka  ralne  masle,  and  in  m>  manj  waya  did  they  praetlca  It,  that  the  ax- 
preaaion  a  ^  mtiaical  man' '  waa  equiralent  to  oura  of  a  "  cultiyated  man. "  They  therefore  be- 
stowed  the  eztremf^st  care  upon  this  study,  which  waa  dealgned  to  unite  in  a  beautiful  babt- 
tada,  rsadtneas,  opeaneaa,  clreamspeotlon.  and  a  moat  powerful  mental  diaelpUne.  '*  Peda- 
gogy  OS  a  ayttem,"  (JHb  PMagogik  al$  SysUmj)  by  Dr.  Kart  Rounkranu.  1819. 

t "  A  choir  ta  like  an  aaaoclation  of  brocheni  It  opena  the  heart :  and  in  tba  atraama  of 
•out  tbey  feel  UiaiaMlTfi  to  have  bol  ona  Muland  om  heart."— Anfcr. 
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And  lastly ;  it  may  be  observed,  that  good  inttroetion  in  ainging, 
by  developing  the  pupiPa  faculties  for  rhythm,  aooent,  and  melody  in 
speaking,  renders  very  valuable  assistance  to  the  increasing  efforts  at 
present  being  made  to  elevate  the  style  of  reading  above  the  repuW 
sive  sing-song  practiced  in  so  many  of  the  ancient  schools. 

In  concluding  this  statement  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
teaching  singing  in  the  common  schools,  I  may  not  inappropriately 
quote  the  following  authoritative  opinions : 

Mosio  ii  a  meant  of  culture  00  healthfol  for  Mme  «nd  soul,  so  powerfblly  pro- 
motive of  virtue  and  godlinew.  that  we  are  bound  to  train  our  youth  in  it  with  oon- 
ioientiouanefls  and  dignity,  zeal  and  perscveranoe.  Naokli. 

Music  may  be  considered  a  department  of  man's  intenectnal  life,  which  he  can 
not  omit  without  restricting  and  weakening  himwlf.  It  is  one  of  those  intellectnal 
endowments  by  means  of  which  he  is  to  become  conscious  of,  and  joyful  in  tlie 
world,  himself,  and  his  mental  life.  Mass. 

Even  if  the  young  are  unable  to  attain  to  any  importaoti  grade  of  artistic  power, 
musie  deserves,  on  account  of  iti  educatioDal  value,  as  possessed  of  a  peculiar 
power  of  influencing  the  mind  and  the  heart,  one  of  toe  highest  places  as  a 
department  of  study.  Natorp.  * 

ui.    APruoATioif  or  tbb  ocNaaAL  raiNciPLss  or  nfSTRucTioN  in  siNoniQ, 

A.     Two  Covrsfs;  tksir  rslolteii. 

The  instruction  in  singing  should  be  both  formal  (disciplinary)  and 
material  (efficient  in  the  study  itself.)    These  two  purposes  require : 

1.  A  series  of  elementary  exercises ;  an  elementary  course. 

2.  Practice  in  singing  songs,  <fec. ;  a  singing  course. 

The  former  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  prin- 
ciples, and  a  mastery  of  them ;  and  the  latter,  to  train  him  in  expres- 
sion and  feeling.  We  may  lay  down,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  secure 
these  objects,  the  following  principles : 

The  elementary  course  should 

1.  Continue  during  the  whole  period  of  school  attendance. 

2.  Include  all  the  elementary  tones. 

3.  Proceed  by  an  unbroken  progression. 
And  the  singing  coarae  should 

1.  Also  last  during  the  whole  school  period. 

2.  Be  related  to  the  whole  life  of  the  child,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  school 

3.  Include  nothing  which  is  not  significant  and  attractive. 

We  shall  hereafter  recur  to  these  principles  and  add  to  them.  The 
present  purpose  is,  to  inquire  what  should  be  .the  relation  of  thesa 
two  courses  to  each  other  within  the  school  ? 

Should  the  elementary  course  precede  the  other!  In  this  case,  the 
children  would  during  a  certain  time  have  only  preparatory  exercises, 
without  singing;  and  for  a  long  period  together;  for  the  elementary 
course,  to  comply  with  the  second  and  third  principles  just  laid  dowp 
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respecting  it,  could  not  be  ooncloded  for  weeks  and  months ;  which 
would  violate  the  first  iNnnciple  relating  to  the  singing  course,  and 
also  the  first  lelative  to  the  elementary  coarse. 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  the  idea  of  connecting  both  courses. 
The  most  suitable  way  of  accomplishing  this,  seems  to  be,  to  apply 
in  the  singing  courae,  the  principles  learned  in  the  elementary  course. 
This  however,  sometimes  leads  to  a  violation  of  the  principles  relating 
to  both  courses.  It  is  evidently  impossible,  for  instance,  to  find  songs 
which  shall  correspond  with  all  the  steps  of  the  long  unbroken  series 
of  exercises,  which  riiall  be  satisfactory  in  point  of  beauty,  and  shall 
bear  upon  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  child^s  life.* 

There  is  therefore  no  mode  left,  except  to  divide  what  can  not  be 
connected;  to  conduct  the  singing  course  independently,  parallel 
with  the  elementaiy  course.  We  must  be  able  to  sing,  at  Christmas, 
''Glory  to^Qod  in  the  Highest  r  and  on  the  king's  birthday,  ''God 
save  the  King,**  without  having  to  inquire  whether  in  either  of  them 
there  has  not  been  used  some  progression  or  measure  which  had  not 
been  practiced.  If  some  such  freedom  is  not  taken,  we  shall  never 
see  the  fruits  ripen  which  have  been  for  thirty  years  looked  for  from 
the  instruction  in  singing. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  How  then  shall  the  children  be  taught  to 
sing?  I  answer,  in  that  manner  which  is  adapted. to  the  grade  of 
development  of  their  musical  powers.  Those  who  can  only  sing  by 
ear,  should  sing  so ;  and  he  who  can  do  more,  should  do  more ; 
whether  he  can  only  follow^  in  a  general  manner  the  outline  of  what 
the  notes  set  before  him,  or  whether  he  can  sing  strictly  and 
surely  the  notes  as  they  stand.  The  singing  course  requires  the  ap- 
plication of  all  that  was  learned  in  the  elementary  course,  but  in  se- 
lecting songs  we  should  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  former.  The 
pupils  should  in  good  season  receive  the  notes,  with  a  brief  general 
explanation.  Tlien  each  of  them  should  make  the  best  he  can  of 
them.  Such  is  both  the  ancient  and  modem  practice  of  almost  all 
instructors  in  singing  in  chorus,  both  for  small  and  large  classes. 

But,  it  may  be  further  inquired,  is  not  this  too  mechanical  a  prac- 
tice ?  Does  not  such  a  course  almost  altogether  prevent  singing  with 
a  due  feeling  of  the  expression  ? 

*  At  the  Mutln'*  Fouodatioa  in  Krfhrt,  as  appear*  by  the  Rhenlth  ^Qosttte,"  (Rheini§ehM 
Btitter,)  VoL  VI.,  No.  3,  p.  273,  all  the  aoofi  are  learned  by  role,  without  notee ;  that  ie  to 
■ay,  without  an  j  artletio  end  methodical  gradation  in  their  order.  It  ie  atated  e  little  forther 
on  (p.  386,)  thut  the  director  cf  that  inatitotion  often  apendaaa  much  as  &  fortnight  in  March- 
ing end  referring,  and  yeers  in  correeponding,to  And  &  suitable  song  or  melody,  *^  becaose  he 
snbordinatea  the  religioos  Instruction  enttreljy  to  that  in  singing ;"  and  **  rejecta  all  songs 
which  are  not  good  in  tert  and  melody,  in  erery  particular."  I  would  inquire  how  long  his 
nMnrchim  and  his  correq>ondence  would  be,  if  he  should  hsTs  reference,  in  addition  to  any- 
thipg  like  igrstematie  prngrcssl 
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To  this  I  may  reply : 

The  problem  which  the  child  must  solve  in  order  to  sing  with 
proper  expressioD,  is  usually  stated  thus :  To  be  able  to  sing  a  choral 
or  simple  air  from  the  notes  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  But  do 
you  know  what  is  required  for  this !  This  problem,  in  the  first  place, 
is  one  in  which  many  persons  never  learn  to  solve ;  because  it  has 
not  pleased  God  to  endow  them  with  the  requisite  power  of  appre- 
hending the  tones  as  written.*  Neither,  again,  do  even  remarkably 
endowed  pupils  often  solve  it  before  their  eleventh  or  twelfth  year, 
however  early  their  instruction  is  begun,  however  carefully  and  skill- 
fully conducted.  And  only  those  children  solve  it  at  once,  who 
possess  very  distinguished  musical  powers ;  such  who  open  the  whole 
world  of  musical  sounds  to  themselves  as  it  were  with  one  magical 
Uow. 

And  do  not  be  misled  if  you  hear  o^  or  even  think  you  nave  found, 
one  or  another  school  where  the  pupils  have  learned  in  a  very  short 
time  to  sing  from  notes  or  figures.  Upon  a  dose  examination  you 
will  always  find  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  cases  true. 

Either  the  airs  sung  consist  of  short  phrases  scarcely  including  any 
notes  except  the  first,  third,  fifth  and  eighth,  and  unsatarfaetory  and 
crippled,  such  as  the  foUowmg : 


r 


How 


bright  -  ly    glows    the 


mom  -  ing     te^ 


or,  the  pupils  do  nothing  except  to  keep  time ;  that  im,  the}  follow 
after  a  certain  feeling  of  the  succession  of  the  tones,  white  the  teach- 
er, in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  thinks  they  are  reading  tbe  notes ;  or, 
some  more  capable  children  are  acting  as  choristers  to  the  rest,  who 
sing  after  them  unintelHgently,  by  ear. 

But  again,  what  does  ^*  mechanical"  mean  ?    Where  does  it  begin, 

*  Tbe  rcffalt  of  mj  obterratloiia  upon  more  tlMUi  a  tboaMod  pupils  of  Uie  inott  Ttrioua 
•gM  and  grades  of  development,  Is  as  follows : 

Memorj  of  tones,  fs  aniversaL 

A  certain  sense  of  tones,  withoat  any  clear  IntoHkm  of  tones,  Is  qnite  frequent. 

Comprehension  of  tone,  and  certainty  In  it,  qnlte  rare. 

And  these  conclosions  are  confirmed  by  the  following  extract  from  the  **  Xheni^h  Chgette^" 
(Vol  X.,  No.  3,)  of  an  article  on  Instractlon  in  singing,  by  Karow  :  **  For  singing,  as  wft  as 
for  milric  generally,  certain  natoral  endowments  are  necessary,  and  one  destUnte  of  then, 
whaterer  his  efforts,  wiU  not  learn  to  sing.  We  may  compote  that,  of  the  singing  classes  in  the 
schools,  the  following  proportions  will  be  found ;  of  el^ty  children,  ten  wlH  become  Tery 
skillful  and  competent  singers;  twenty  others,  not  distlngnished,  but  still  competent;  five 
and  twenty  others,  will  sing  well  enough  with  the  rest,  but  not  in  solo,  as  they  will  depend 
upon  tbe  rest ;  twenty  others  will  not  trouble  themselves  whh  tbe  notes,  but  will  a^  only  by 
ear ;  and  the  remaining  five  wlU  be  unable  to  sing,  being  defeeUve  fa  ear  or  voioe,  or  botii.*' 


imd  where  dods  it  end  ?  A,  sings  an  air  wholly  by  ear,  while  B  sings 
it  by  the  notes,  by  his  comprehension  of  the  intervals  of  the  octave. 
A,  it  may  be  said,  learns  mechanically.  B,  however,  although  in  a 
higher  grade,  also  learns  mechanically.  C,  again,  who  feels  the 
meaning  of  all  the  intervals,  sings  by  note  accurately  without  de- 
pending merely  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  scale,  but  does  not  under- 
stand what  are  the  harmonies  at  the  base  of  the  melody : — he  also  sings 
mechanically.  D,  who  sings  also  without  depending  upon  mere 
knowledge  of  the  scale,  knows  these  harmonies,  but  not  the  laws  of 
their  connection: — he  sings  mechanically  too.  Lastly  comes  E; 
whose  attainments  are  equal  to  theirs  and  who  knows  the  last  item 
also,  but  has  no  idea  of  the  mathematical  basis  of  the  system  of 
musical  tones ; — he  is  a  mechanical  singer  too !  The  truth  is  simply 
this  ]' — children  will,  and  ought  to,  and  must  learn  songs  all  the  time ; 
joyous,  powerful,  living  songs.  And  what  can  be  the  harm,  if  they 
only  sing  them  by  rote,  if  they  can  not  sing  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
scale ;  or  by  tliat  knowledge  if  they  have  it,  if  they  have  not  attained 
to  the  intuition  of  the  melodic  interval  ?  Each  one  of  our  faculties  is 
from  God,  the  inferior  as  well  as  the  higher.  Therefore  watch  over 
each  and  make  it  useful  in  its  own  time,  and  accomplish  some  good 
thing  with  it! 

-    B.    ConUnU  and  Management  of  the  two  Coureee  eoneii^red^  further, 

L     Generally:  and 

a.  Notation.  To  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  the  children 
should  study  without  making  use  of  written  notes.  After  that  time, 
however,  they  should  always  be  used.  This  delay  in  using  them 
follows  from  the  principles  of  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  and  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

It  is  however  necessary  both  for  formal  and  substantial  reasons, 
that  written  music  be  invariably  taught  For  however  little  the 
pupil  may  know  of  singing  by  note,  his  execution  will  always  be 
freer  in  character  then  if  he  has  learned  exclusively  by  rote.  But 
the  very  great  majority  of  teachers  of  singing  unite  in  testifying 
that  under  all  circumstances,  the  use  of  the  notes  is  an  important 
aid  in  all  practice  and  repetition.  And  if  others  maintain  from 
their  experience  the  opposite,  and  perhaps  even  say  that  the  notes 
are  a  hindrance,  they  only  prove  that  however  interested  they  may 
be  in  singing,  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  written  notes. 

In  teaching  singing,  we  should  distinguish  two  principal  stages ; 
singing  by  ear,  and  singing  by  note. 

'  The  instruction  should  be  by  means  of  actual  vision*    The  rq)re- 
sentation  of  sounds  by  notes  is  the  method  most  obvious  to  the  eye, 

n 
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and  therefore  anconditioDaUy  to  be  preferred.    Compare  the  CDUowiiig 
two  modee  of  writing  an  air: 


e 


IT 


■4-9-9-1 
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Those  exceptionally  able  pupik  who  are  now  and  then  found  in 
every  school,  can,  according  to  all  experience,  sing  with  equal  ease 
from  notes  and  figures.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  all  the  rest 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  they  find  the  notes  much 
the  easiest;  that  is,  unless  they  are  drilled  in  a  quantity  of  unmeaning 
rhythmic  and  melodic  phrases,  instead  of  real  airs,  that  present  a  variety 
of  rhythms  and  intervals.  With  most  children,  either  the  musical 
fiiculty  gradually  develops  to  the  point  where  they  can  sing  an  air 
with  an  entire  understanding  of  it,  or  that  deg^  of  attainment  is 
altogether  wanting.  They  are  thus,  until  their  fourteenth  year,  if 
not  permanently,  left  to  practice  sin^ng  by  note,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  guide  themselves,  in  general,  by  the  form  and  location  of  the 
notes,  but  where  they  bring  out  each  single  note  rather  by  a  sort  of 
feeling  of  what  ought  to  follow  the  preceding  one^  and  by  means  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  scale,  than  by  any  real  and  dear  knowledge  of 
melody  or  the  air  itself.  As  long,  therefore,  as  a  pupil  is  not  able  of 
himself  to  execute  each  note  of  a  written  melody,  exactly  as  it  ought 
to  sound,  so  long  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  figures,  and  would  got 
none  except  utteriy  indeterminate  information  from  them«  But  the 
method  by  notes  always  gives  him  some  assistance;  it  represents  to 
him  the  relations  of  the  tones,  and  he  has  only  to  look  at  the  notes, 
to  find  at  least  a  leading  Aetch  of  the  melody.  And  this  material 
representation  is  of  great  use  in  retaining  the  melody.  As  the  eye 
senses  upon  the  groups  of  notes,  the  memory  connects  the  tones  with 
them ;  and  it  often  needs  but  one  glance  at  the  notes  to  recall  whole 
melodies  which  have  been  forgotten.  But  the  figures  afford  no  such 
assistance.  One  row  of  figures  looks  just  like  another ;  and  the  pupil 
must  go  one  by  one  through  the  whole  series,  and  pick  out  each  note, 
before  he  can  tell,  what  the  melody  is.    Therefore,  no  figures. 

The  notes  should  be  learned  in  Uie  key  of  G,  not  in  that  of  C, 
which  is  in  scarcely  any  collection  that  most.  used. 

b.  With  respect  to  singing. 
.  Whatever  is  learned  by  children  should  be  leaned  as  thoroqg^ 
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as  pottible;  or  if  that  liaa  not  been  the  case,  sboald  at  once  be  made 
so.  What  IS  defociive  neither  educates  in  form  nor  in  sabstanoe; 
and  indeed  in  the  former  sense  it  is  pomtively  injncioiis.  Ohe  third 
sung  too  flat  brings  after  it  twenty  other  flat  thirds ;  and  passing 
over  one  pause  endangers  the  time  at  every  other  pause;  ice 

In  every  stage  must  be  unconditionally  required  purity  of  intona- 
tion, correctness  of  rhythmic  representation,  observance  of  the  dy- 
namic maiks,  clearness  of  enunciation.  Other  things  must  Mceive  a 
proper  relative  share  of  attention. 

This  perfcction  in  what  the  children  learn  must  espeaally  be  re- 
quired in  three  respects;  Firstly,  the  problems,  to  be  solved  must 
always  be  suitable  to  the  pupil's  grade  of  attainment ;  the  course  of 
instruction  must  be  one  of  unbroken  progression.  This  principle  is 
universally  known  and  yet  often  quite  disregarded.  In  many  schools, 
music  too  diflScult  is  selected  for  practice;  and  the  unavoidable  result 
is  a  lamentable  disfigurement  of  musical  works  periiaps  the  noblest 
of  their  kind.  What  is  the  occasion  of  such  errors  ?  Often  vanity ; 
often  ignorance  of  music,  not  always  of  an  excusable  kind. 

Secondly;  the  teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  in  every  case 
sudi  directions  and  guidance  as  are  required,  in  order  to  avoid  what 
is  folse,  or  to  remedy  it  No  pupil  can  arrange  the  succession  of 
problems  for  himseK^  without  the  invigorating  aid  of  the  teadier. 
A  whole  class  fiiay  perhi^  sing  an  interval  too  low,  and  all  exhor- 
tation to  sbg  it  higher  may  be  fruitless,  however  earnestly  they 
endeavor  to  do  so,  because  they  do  not  lee  what  the  interval  is.  In 
such  a  case  the  teadier  must  aid  them,  by  singing  or  playing  the 
required  note  correctiy. 

If  the  possibility  of  correctness  by  the  pupil  is  conceded,  then 
thircUy,  the  teacher  must  innst  with  persevering  and  unbending  strid- 
nesB,  that  the  problems  proposed  be  solved  without  error.  This  pro- 
ceeding will  accustom  the  pupil  to  correctness,  which  will  become  to 
him  both  a  musical  and  a  moral  necessity.  Once  more,  therefore, 
endure  nothing  erroneous  I  Eveiy  thing  depends  upon  this.  He  is 
a  forlorn  teacher  enough  who  permits  inaccurate  singing  for  four 
whole  years,  with  the  idea  that  things  will  improve  in  the  fifth  year, 
because  ^  people  learn  to  walk  by  stumbling."  That  proverb,  like 
many  others,  is  a  heap  of  meal  with  a  cat  in  it ;  and  he  who  can  not 
apply  it  better  than  that  ought  to  be  ashamed.  To  such  I  would 
say:  It  is  iio<  by  stumbling  that  people  learn  to  walk;  it  is  by 

walking. 

EnUs  for  fraetie€. 

As  important  aids  toward  singing  correctiy  I  may  name  the 
following: 
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1.  Uoless  the  contrary  is  strictlj  prescribed,  sing  witli  the  full 
strength  of  the  voice.  It  is  a  great  &ult  for  the  children  not  to  pro- 
duce a  good  full  tone.  A  whispering,  lisping,  powerless  melody  is  never 
true.  .  But  loud  singing  is  not  screaming.  If  the  pupils  keep  strict- 
ly to  the  musical  tones  they  can  not  scream. 

2.  In  much  of  the  practice,  an  instrument  should  be  used.  For- 
tunate is  the  teacher  whose  school  children  come  every  Sunday  to 
church,  and  standing  around  the  organ,  sing  the  chorals  with  care 
and  perseverance.    That  will  be  worth  three  singing-lessons  a  week. 

And  generally,  of  elementary  singing  practice,  we  may  say: 

No  instrument    Very  bad. 

Piano-forte.    Somewhat  better. 

Small  school-organ.    Better  again. 

Violin.    In  general,  better  still. 

Church-organ.    Very  good  in  some  cases. 

Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another,  according  to  circumstances. 
Best  of  all. 

The  non-use  of  an  instrument  occasions  such  crying  evils,  that  every 
one  must  understand  them  himself.  Of  the  instruments  above-named, 
the  piano-forte  and  organ  are  better  than  the  violin,  for  accompany- 
ing part-singing ;  but  for  ezerdses  in  accent,  and  practicing  single 
voices,  the  latter  is  much  to  be  preferred.  For  while  playing  the 
violin,  the  eye  can  be  kept  upon  all  the  children,  which  is  not  often 
the  case  with  keyed  instruments  in  ordinary  school-rooms ;  it  can  be 
carried  about ;  and  its  sharp  and  piercing  tones  are  much  more  im- 
pressive than  those  of  a  piano-forte,  or  of  a  small  school-organ.  The 
tones,  again,  can  be  modified  upon  the  violin,  in  any  desired  way,  d?c. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.    Singing  with  an  accompani- . 
ment  is  not  an  end,  but  is  the  means  to  an  end.    A  choir  accom- 
plishes its  proper,  real,  and  most  beautiful  wofk,  only  when  singing 
truly  and  surely  without  accompaniment — a  eapella.    The  same  ob- 
ject should  be  sought  in  every  village  school. 

3.  In  singing  by  beat,  the  beat  should  be  kept  without  any  break, 
either  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  children,  or  by  both.  The  teacher 
should  keep  time  by  counting  aloud,  or  by  movements  of  his  bow,  a 
rod,  <fec.,  each  pupil  being  to  go  strictly  by  it.  If  the  children  keep 
time,  it  should  be  either  by  causing  some  to  count  aloud  while  the 
others  sing,  or  by  having  all  mark  time.  This  they  should  do,  not 
by  using  movements  like  those  of  the  instructor,  up^  down  ;  up,  right, 
down,  <fec,  but  by  audible  strokes  of  the  hand  either  on  a  table  or 
into  the  other  hand ;  a  much  easier,  more  natural,  and  more  useful 
method. 

4.  If  orthography  is  the  schoolmaster's  heaviest  cross,  enunciation 
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while  singing  is  certainly  one  of  the  second  rank.  Nothing  will  avail 
toward  this  end,  except  for  the  teacher  to  use  zealous  and  nointerinit- 
tmg  strictness  with  the  ctiildren — ^no,  first  with  himself,  and  after- 
wards— with  himself  again,  and  after  that  with  the  children — in  the 
•nunciation  of  everything  that  is  read  or  sang  in  the  school.* 

IL    In  particular ;  and 

a.  Elementary  course.    This  should  include 

aa.  Exercises  in  the  understanding  of  the  melodic,  rhythmic,  dy* 
namic,  and  harmonic  relations  of  tones ;  exercises  in  hearing,  which, 
by  causing  the  pupil  to  note  by  written  marks  what  he  hears,  will 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  writing  music 

lib.  Exercises  in  singing ;  in  the  production  of  melodic,  rythmic, 
dynamic,  and  harmonic  tone  formations.  A  distinction  should  be 
n^ade  between  dynamic  exercises  and  vocal  exercises  proper,  in  the 
strict  sense ;  such  as  are  intended  to  operate  upon  the  material  of  the 
voice,  and  to  give  it  strength,  endurance,  sweetness,  flexibility,  and 
quid^ness.  Nor  can  the  harmonic  exercises  be  properly  referred  to 
those  in  melody.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  the  following  compen- 
dious classification  will  be  found  convenient:  1.  Melodic  exercises, 
including  those  in  harmony.  2.  Rhythm.  8.  Exercises  for  the  voice, 
including  dynamics. 

To  proceed  to  the  necessary  directions  as  to  the  arrangement  and 
conduct  of  these  departments  of  practice. 

1.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  elementary  course  should 
extend  through  the  whole  school  period,  its  easiest  exercises  may  be 
commenced  with  children  of  ^^^  or  six  vears  old.  For  the  rest,  "Art 
is  long,  and  school  time  short^  *  There  are  many  things  which  must 
be  studied  only  by  advanced  scholars,  such  for  instance  as  the  minor 
key,  Ac. 

2.  The  elementary  course,  as  has  also  been  observed,  should  include 
all  the  elements,  and  therefore  the  harmonic  Harmony,  even  in  its 
elements,  is  of  especial  value  for  formal  training ;  and  is  also  very  at- 
tractive to  pupils.    It  opens  to  them  an  entirely  new  view  of  music. 

3.  The  principle  already  laid  down,  that  the  elementary  exerci&es 
should  proceed  without  any  intermission,  is  a  universal  one ;  but  in 
singing  it  is  of  espedal  importance,  which  is  the  reason  why  it  is  re- 
peated here. 

4.  The  matter  should  be  arranged  at  once  subjectively  and  objec- 

*Th«n  was  a  Uttlt  girl  who,  In  a  aoBf  to  Bpriiif  which  the  hod  leornod  in  nhool,  MOf 
**  A  Moor  oQt  of  hia  ahell,  apriofi  out  the  tender  ahoot,"  {Bin  Mohr^  4^)  Inatead  of  "  Up- 
wardt  OQt  of,  *e./'  {Bmpor^  4^.,)  tnd  when  told  that  the  latter  waa  the  eorrcct  word,  ahe 
aaawered  that  har  teacher  knew  heat  aboat  that. 

Agata ;  a  boj  waa  aaked  what  they  aong  in  echool,  and  aaid,  *'  The  Chanddier*^  (Der 
KrmUtudkin- ;)  haTtaf  eaofht  that  aoaod  Inatead  of  the  word  **  Scale,"  (  Tbnlttfar.) 
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tivelj.  To  arrange  it  wholly  obje<^Velj  is  Unpedi^ogioal ;  >vhoU)r 
subjectively,  impossible.  It  is  not  correct  to  parsue  one  department 
through,  as  rhythm  for  instance,  and  then  melody,  but  they  should 
be  taken  in  corresponding  portions ;  first  the  easiest  parts  of  all  the 
departments^  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  matter  in  hand,  then 
the  more  difficult  ones,  and  so  on.  But  this  subdivision  must  not  be 
carried  too  far,  for  fear  of  losing  the  connection  of  what  is  taught. 

5.  The  different  departments  should  be  so  taught  that  some  one  of 
them  shall  always  be  the  main  subject,  and  yet  so  that  from  one  step 
to  another  they  shall  always  form  a  whole.  The  former  oi  these 
requisites  follows  from  the  principle  of  taking  simple  things  befi>re 
complex ;  the  latter  will  enliven  the  children,  and  render  the  teaching 
substantial  and  significant.  I^  for  instance,  the  time  be  f  ,  and  the 
melody  that  of  the  maj<H'  common  chord  of  the  firsts  there  may  result 
forms  like  this, 


a 


zx 


I 


4  & 


And  words  may  be  set  to  such  phrases ;  as,  for  instance, 


Rise      t^    fW>m  your     pfl-low,  for     oodc-crow     is.      pssti 

The  smaller  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  the  more  care  is  neces* 
sary  to  preserve  them  from  what  is  unmusical  and  unpoeticaL  As 
they  proceed  further,  it  is  of  oouree  easier  and  easier  to  select  not  only 
brief  musical  phrases,  but  entire  songs,  which  can  be  used  first  for 
illustration,  and  then  in  the  singing  course.  Bat  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  songs  do  not  become  the  principal  thing,  and  the  practice  of 
the  elements  secondary. 

The  rule  that  only  one  department  is  to  be  the  object  of  study  at  a 
time,  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  no  time  should  be  kept 
while  studying  melody,  and  that  the  rhythmic  exercises  should  be  in 
monotone.  So  complete  a  disjunction  as  thn  of  the  elements  of 
musit^  neither  accords  with  the  nature  of  music  nor  with  that  of  the 
child.  We  often  find  rhythm  without  melody  it  is  true,  as  in  the 
drum ;  but  melody  will  not  accept  the  converse,  and  go  without  iti 
companion  and  supporter,  rhythm.  Even  the  simplest  exercises  very 
soon  become  wearisome  and  distasteful  if  they  include  no  rhythm* 
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The  chiMren's  minda  develop  all  parts  together;  and  therefore  the 
melodic  ezerciaea  should  have  some  rhythmic  forms,  and  the  rhyth- 
mic ones  some  melodic  form. 

6.  The  course  of  proceeding  should  be  from  things  to  their  names 
and  signs.  When,  for  instance,  the  children  are  to  go  from  quarter 
notes  to  eighth  notes,  some  quarter  notes  should  first  be  played,  while 
the  children  beat  in  four-four  time ;  then  a  sudden  transition  should 
be  nuide  to  eighth  notes,  which  will  strike  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren, after  which  the  name  of  the  shorter  note  may  be  told  them, 
and  its  representation  shown. 

?•  Even  during  the  stage  of  sioging  by  ear,  melodic  and  rhythmic 
voice-exercises  should  be  given. 

8.  The  harmonic  element  should  be  as  much  as  possible  omitted 
from  the  melodic  exercises  at  this  stage.  It  should  only  be  intro- 
4uced  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  understand  and  correctly  sing  the 
major  common  chord  in  its  simplest  forms. 

9.  The  vocal  exercises  of  this  period  should  be  arranged  with  very 
great  care  to  limit  them  to  the  capacities  of  the  age  of  the  children. 
They  should,  in  general,  consist  of  very  easy  successions  of  quarter 
notes  of  moderate  pitch,  sung  sometimes  loudly  and  sometimes  softly ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  these : 


I^J  Jfir  J 


10.  The  harmonic  element  is  -most  appropriately  brought  out  in 
connection  with  the  scale.  It  is  true  that  very  little  work  can  be 
done  with  it,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  none  should  be  done.  The 
following  points  may  be  taught : 

aa.  Construction  of  common  chords  or  triads  upon  the  first,  fifkh 
and  fourth  of  the  key. 

M.  Construction  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  fifth  of  the 
^ey. 

cc.  Establishment  of  the  following  as  the  fbndamentiJ  musical 
chords: 


L 

V. 

I. 

L 

IV. 

L 

L 

IV. 

I. 

V. 

L 

L 

V. 

L 

IV. 

L 

L 

IV. 

V. 

L 

It  will  be  of  course  understood  that  these  principles  must  be  brought 
It  by  means  of  actual  intuition;    Mere  words  and  figures  would  be 
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entirelj  useless.  The  cbildren  mvst  hear  the  chords  and  their  spo- 
oessions.  For  this  purpose  the  school  organ*  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful, but  not  indispensable,  for  the  teacher  will  have  a  living  organ  ; 
namely,  the  children  themselres. . 

11.  Vocal  exercises  in  the  scale — with  rather  more  advanced  chil- 
dren therefore — should  be  made  a  chief  study  here. 

The  best  material  for  this  practice  is  the  scale  itself,  which  should 
be  sung  in  long,  sustained,  crescendo  and  diminumido  tones.  The 
common  schools  have  nothing  to  do  with  artistic  runs,  trills,  &c.  In- 
strumental accompaniment  is  especially  necessary  here. 

The  middle  notes  of  the  voice  should  be  chiefly  practiced,  and  in 
the  scales  of  D,  £|;,  E^  and  F.  The  children  should  never  be  required 
to  force  out  very  high  notes  by  a  violent  effort,  which  proceeding  can 
only  do  harm.  And  it  is  as  unfair  as  it  is  ill-calculated,  to  endeavor 
to  train  the  children  to  a  more  correct  style  of  singing  by  making 
them  sing  every  air  a  third  or  a  fourth  higher  than  it  waa  set  by  the 
composer. 

.  12.  The  pupils  should  be  trained  to  write  upon  the  staff  the  notes 
which  they  hear.  Diligent  practice  in  writing  music  should  there- 
fore be  required.  Otherwise  the  pupils'  attainments  will  be  entirely ' 
one-sided.  To  sing  from  note  is  one  thing ;  but  it  is  another,  and 
.  equally  important  for  musical  culture,  to  be  able  to  write  down  notes 
that  are  heard.  Writing  music  also  constrains  that  class  of  scholars 
who  are  disposed  to  accommodate  their  singing  to  that  of  the  rest,  to 
the  exertion  of  all  their  musical  faculties.  And  it  is  the  only  mode  of 
Continuing  the  instruction  atler  the  children  have  arrived  .at  ihe  point 
of  intuitional  comprehension  of  the  music,  and  of  preserving  them 
from  innumerable  errors.  If  Nageli  had  done  nothing  except  to  in- 
troduce writing  music  as  an  exercise  into  the  schools,  he  would  even 
then  have  done  them  an  exceedingly  great  service. 

b.  Singing  Ck>ur8e. 

I  shall  repeat  here  the  three  laws  already  laid  down,  and  shall  add 
others. 

1.  The  singing  course  should  continue  through  the  whole  school 
period.  Even  the  youngest  pupils  will  readily  sing  simple  airs  by 
ear ;  and  according  to  all  experience  wiU  partake  of  their  enlivening 
and  improving  effects. 

2.  The  singing  should  have  a  real  reference  to  the  life  of  the 
child.t  • 

*  The  melodeon,  perbapa,  io  aa  American  tchooL— 7V(m«. 

t  "  The  almpleit  enjojmeat  and  the  dmpleet  inatruction,  axv  enUTaned  and  reinforced  by 
sinfflRf ;  and  what  we  eren  iail  to  accomplish  by  inetroction  in  fiUth  and  moralsi  may  ba 
Uught  by  song."— Gte/Ac,  WOhOm  Mtitter*8  Wemder-Yean. 

At  the  Rauhe  Bus  nearflambuiv,  great  stress  Is  laid  upon  ringiiiff.   OradlbU  rapovtMb 
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Singing  is  intended  to  enliven,  ennoble,  and  cheer  the  whole  of 
man's  life.  Regard  should  be  had  to  the  present  and  the  future 
of  the  child ;  to  his  permanent  and  varying  relations  to  nature,  othef 
men,  and  God.  With  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren, instruction  in  singing  should,  above  all  things,  stand  in  the 
closest  connection  with  religious  instruction ;  including  the  feith,  love, 
and  hope  of  Christians.  And  on  every  occasion  of  school  life  when 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  pupils  are  appealed  to,  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  lessons,  weeks,  months,  or  years,  at  preparation  for  a 
church  festival,  at  confirmation,  the  king's  birthday,  Ac,  ringing 
should  be  employed.  In  our  day,  the  litui^cal  element,  in  which 
singing  holds  an  important  place,  has  been  introduced  for  religious 
purposes  into  schools.  This  is  much  to  be  rejoiced  at ;  and  may  be 
of  very  great  service. 

There  should  be  a  litde  ringing  festival  in  the  church  at  least  once 
a  month ;  and  not  merely  on  such  occasions  as  visitations,  consecra- 
ting an  organ,  Ac.  This  might  be  done  without  diflkulty  almost 
every  where.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  confine  the  selections  to 
the  simplest  class  of  music,  and  to  persevere  in  accustoming  the  con- 
gregation by  little  and  litUe  to  take  more  pleasure  in  such  music,  than 
in  the  ungodly  uproar  of  the  usual  style  of  church  music  Materials 
truly  useful  should  be  selected,  every  Uiing  should  be  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed, and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  audience  may  understand 
the  words. 

Berides  religious  songs,  secular  ones  should  also  be  learned,  so  that 
the  children  may  use  them  as  a  means  of  enjoying  themselves  at 
home,  at  play,  at  festivals,  during  walks,  journeys,  Ac  And  for  this 
purpose,  such  music  is  appropriate  as  has  the  artistic  effect  of  tran9- 
porting  the  child  into  conditions'  of  existence  quite  strange  to  him. 

How  shall  reference  be  had,  in  the  school  singing,  to  the  future  of 
the  scholars  ? 

First,  by  baring  a  good  stock  of  chorals.*  Chorals  are  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  religion  and  sacred  worship.  Every  child  should 
be  able  at  learing  school,  to  sing  at  least  fifty  or  rixty  chorals  fix>m 
memory. 

There  should  also  be  a  suitable  number  of  secular  songs.  With 
proper  management,  the  pupil  may  graduate  in  possession  of  as  many 
as  thirty  such.  What  should  their  subjects  be  t  Experience  shows 
that  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  expresses  itself  through  the 
medium  of  chorals.    For  this  reason  I  should  use  songs  for  other 

deaeiibe  the  Jadieioat  mode  In  whieh  Mr.  Wichern  makef  om  of  ft  at  prajer  and  labor,  e» 
bortation  and  admonition^  at  aeriooa  and  cheerful  'oecaalona.  and  aorrow  uid  jojr,  and  of  th« 
jnportanc  good  which  he  thoa  aecompllahea. 
*  Theae  eorreapond  to  oar  oaoal  chnreh  paatanody.— TVom. 
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pttrpo6«e.  Of  thdiDi  alsoi  I  should  exclude  some  kindi^  tiz  :  1.  All 
songs  of  particular  vocations,  except  war-aongSi  and  for  their  proper 
localitiesi  mountain  songs  and  sea-songs.  2.  Songs  for  occasions 
that  rarely  happen  in  actual  life ;  such  as,  ^  Up  1  with  mountain-staff 
in  hand,  forth  with  joy  to  Switzerland;"  which  is  nevertheless  in 
itself  a  good  song.  3.  All  songs  which,  though  perhi^  good  in 
themselves,  do  not  correspond  with  the  popukr  mode  of  Uiought  and 
feeling;  such  as,  '^Enow'st  thou  the  land  where  the  leroon*trees 
hloom  8"  4t,  Love  songs.  &  Drinking  songp.  I  add  a  mere  sug- 
gestion of  the  proportion  in  which  I  would  perhaps  arrange  thirty 
songs  to  be  learned,  namely :  five,  to  incite  to  good  company ;  three 
soldier's  songs ;  three  traveling  songs ;  six  for  general  expressions  of 
pleasure,  and  i(X  observation  of  nature ;  four  patriotic ;  five  romantic 
historical;  four  miscellaneous.  Total,  thirty.  For  girls,  I  would 
substitute  cvadie  songs  for  the  soldiers'  songs,  and  for  the  traveling 
songs,  oihers  referring  to  the  observation  of  nature. 

3.  All  songs  should  be  beautiful,  both  poetically  and  musically. 

What  is  worthless  in  itself  can  never  develop  the  artistic  sense,  nor 
properly  cultivate  the  feelings.  There  are  good  words  to  bad  tunes, 
and  wretched  rhymes  to  beautiful  tunes.  And  it  requires  much  study 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  acquire  a.sure  judgment  on  this  subject.* 
Bspecial  care  is  needed  with  respect  to  children's  songs,  properly  so 
called ;  for  among  the  great  number  of  them  are  many  bad  ones.  A 
children's  song  is  never  good  unless  it  can  be  sung  with  some  enjoy- 
ment by  grown  persons  alsa  Moralixing  songs  for  children,  in  par- 
ticular, are  bad,  and  always  will  be;  and  so  are  those  where  the 
ehildren  are  made  to  sing  to  each  other,  and  encourage  each  other  to 
joy,  to  innocent  cheerfulness,  Ac ;  such  as, 

^  Open  brothers,  ear  and  hearty 
•  Unto  teaohingi  wiae." 

^  Onr  6$Xij  work  k  done  at  length : 
Now  for  a  joyooa  game  1 
Fleamre  for  working  givee  m  strength, 
And  strengthens  all  the  frame.'' 

*  <•  Notwithstandlaf  Um  gr«et  moAtte  oTsoofi  for  Um  yoaaff,  yet  tat  Tery  fiiw  offlMm  are 
vtelly  sd«pt«d  for  om  ;  part^  on  soeoiiiit  of  tlieir  foakj  and  spbritlcsi  melodies,  and  partly, 
and  especially,  on  account  of  nnettitable  words.  •  *  *  *  The  tert  of  a  song  most  be 
sdapted  to  the  yoaof  ,  elear  and  plain,  joyons  and  TiTld ;  eqoally  remored  ftom  watery  and 
feeble  sentimeataHty,  and  from  a  stupid  jombla  of  morals  and  phnses."— JfesiorM  if  ik» 
Nuremberg  Edueaiion  Society. 

As  maeie  is  Tariooaly  taufht  and  praeticed  In  the  teaohers'  seminaries,  many  youtff  teaeh 
srseome  to  bellerethat  it  Is  an  easy  thing  to  compose  for  rinfinf  So  they  proceed  with 
great  confidence  to  make  motets,  and  hymns  and  cantatas,  and  make  all  pomible  hsate  to 
introduce  their  compositions  into  a  church  or  a  school.  Great  erils  are  to  be  apprehended 
from  this  soures. 
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Some  TaluaUa  obienratioDs  upon  this  pieudo-poetry  are  to  be  found 
in  Flans  Horn's  **  ForU-pUmo^*  and  Hieeke's  ^Instruction  in  German 
m  thi  Ghrman  fffmnaM*  {Jkr  deuUcke  Unienicht  auf  d$uUchen 
ffffmnasUn,) 

With  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  words  and  musicy  we  can 
not  be  too  misitrastliil,  in  particular^  of  operatic  airs  with  words  set  to 
them.* 

Songs,  to  ba  appropriate,  must  be  both  objectivelj  beautiful,  in 
themselves  considered,  and  suited  to  the  children's  capacity.  Children 
^ould  not  be  forced  up  to  any  thing  which  is  without  the  sphere  of 
Aeir  appreheasioDs*    On  this  pointy  I  shall  hereafter  remark- further. 

4.  Each  style  of  songs  should  be  used  for  its  proper  purpose ;  for 
each  has  itas  peculiar  influence  in  training  the  pupiL 

«.  Sufficient  reasons  have  already  been  giyesi  &r  cultivating  both 
chucch  and  secular  singing  in  schools,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
former  can  not  properly  be  very  extensively  used  in  the  lower  classes, 
and  must  commonly  be  sung  somewhat  faster  than  at  subsequent 
peiiode. 

6.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  singing  in  unison,  or  in  parts, 
as  the  case  may  demand  either.  Children  less  than  nine  years  old, 
usually  sing  in  unison.  Part  singing  is  not  natural  to  them,  whatever 
aredit  it  would  obtain  at  examinations.  With  older  children  the  case 
is  different ;  they  may  sing  in  parts;  but  should  still  not  transgress 
the  limits  of  popi;dar  requisites  in  the  artistic  direction.  Part^nging 
is  however  so  efficient  a  means  of  artistic  trainings  and  its  power  over 
the  feelings  is  so  great,  that  it  should  not  be  omitted,  even  in  the 
smallest  school. 

On  this  important  subject  many  mistakes  are  made.  The  follow* 
ittg  principles  may  serve  the  reader  as  initial  points  for  his  belief. 

aa.  A  mixed  choir  is  always  most  efficient;  and  should  therefore 
be  formed  wherever  poasible.  The  school  will  furnish  sopranos  and 
altos ;  and  there  can  always  be  found  some  accommodating  youths  or 
men,  who  will  sing  tenc^r  and  bass.  The  thing  cau  easily  enough  be 
done  without  sounding  drums  and  trumpets,  with  prudence  and  per* 
severance. 

The  societies  for  men's  choirs  seem  in  some  j^aces  and  lately  to 
have  hindered  the  prosperity  of  small  mixed  choiis.  This  is  mudi  to 
be  regretted,  however  useful  those  societies  are.  Forget  not  the 
children  I 

*In  an  ezteoalTdj  OMd  coUeetioa  of  ■0Qfi»  Iht  **  Hnalor'a  Cborw  la  the  FnjwcbxdM,**  la 
to  be  foond,  let  to  ao  AdTeol  b^ana !  Id  the  same,  **  Cbrlat  a  gardener/*  ia  aet  to  the  duett 
from  Titaa, "  In  frf  eodablp*i  anna  ;*'  which,  aa  a  reriewer  In  the  *'£bti/A  Gernum  itotttn§9r^ 
<4kfiM«(«NAtr  .fiolmo  »7i^  **  flu  Itte  a  theatrical  oottoine  on  a  daifjrman." 
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bb.  In  schools  where  only  the  children  can  be  employed,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  may  be  adopted,  which  will  prevent  very  varions  errors, 
namely :  The  children  should  sing  chorals,  generally,  in  unison ;  secu* 
lar  songs  in  two  parts ;  and  all  music  for  religious,  and  especially 
church  festivities,  in  three  parts. 

Chorals  can  not  and  should  not  be  sung  in  parts,  for  the  reason  that 
time  will  not  be  found  for  practicing  them  in  that  manner ;  and  be- 
cause it  would  prevent  those  appointed  for  the  middle  and  lower  parts, 
from  thoroughly  learning  the  air — a  great  disadvantage. 

Only  on  some  few  special  occasions  should  a  bhoral  be  sung  by  the 
children  in  three  parts ;  and  if  such  an  experiment  should  succeed,  it 
would  probably  be  beneficial. 

Chorals  in  two  parts  are  always  somewhat  dry.  But  if  the  teacher 
will  have  some  such,  let  him  be  careful  to  see  that  the  second  part  is 
of  an  independent  and  marked  character.  • 

The  reasons  for  singing  secular  songs  in  two  parts  are  these  :— 

1.  This  method  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  that  sort  of  music 

2.  The  practice  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren in  that  particular. 

8.  It  does  not,  like  singing  in  three  parts,  impose  on  some  of  the 
children  the  necesaty  of  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  rest, 
by  the  unnatural  practice  of  singing  in  the  lower  register,  which  is 
also  in  itself  uninteresting  to  them,  and  if  long  continued,  very  wear- 
ing.*  But  the  church  requires  a  more  dignified  style.  Here,  singing 
in  two  parts  seems  empty  and  dry ;  at  least  three  parts  are  necessary. 
Nor  should  the  choruses  in  the  litUTgy  be  sung  in  two  parts  only ; 
but  rather  in  unison,  with  organ  accompaniment  Children  can 
profitably  sing  in  four  parts  only  under  very  fiivorable  circumstances.! 

e.  Solo  singing,  as  well  as  singing  in  choir,  must  also  be  attended 
to.  This  is  necessary  both  on  account  of  the  individual  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil  as  well  as  the  formation  of  lus  style,  and  the  con- 
sequent influence  of  it  on  the  feelings.  With  regard  to  this  last 
point,  I  need  only  refer  to  such  songs,  motets,  and  little  choruses, 
as  are  used  in  school  in  whidi  choruses  and  solos  alternate 
The  effect  of  such  pieces  when  well  executed,  is  very  good.  It  also 
has  a  ver^  good  effect,  when  some  single  verse  of  a  song  is  sung  by 
BonNL  ond  person,  the  whole  singing  the  next  The  solo  singers 
shoul^  be  trained  separately,  by  which  however  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  snould  be  trained  in  the  higher  artistic  departments  of  music 

*  Oersbach,  Herder,  RIncki  MtthUney,  B.  Klein,  and  the  proAind  NIgell,  have,  I  believe, 
■careelj  aet  anj  children'a  fonga  Id  more  Uian  two  parla.  Their  atatementa  of  the  reaaona, 
however,  are  not  auflciently  lucid. 

t  There  are  Tciy  Tarlona  opiniona  on  thia  point,  and  I  know  that  naoy  paraona  diflbr  froa 
ma.   But  I  haTe  man  J  aothoritica  OD  mj  aide. 
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5.  Care  should  be  taken,  not  only  to  select  music  suitable  to  the 
children's  capacity,  but  to  practice  them  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
execute  them  with  certainty  and  freedom. 

This  principle  has  already  been  indicated  in  substance,  but  ought 
to  be  here  again  stated  in  full  and  -expressly.*  It  is  not  until  all 
technicalities  are  done  away  with,  and  all  sense  of  constraint  or  im- 
pediment by  difficulties  is  removed,  that  the  heart  of  the  singer  opens 
itself.  The  desperate  efforts  of  some  singers,  or  entire  choirs,  to  ac- 
complish a  task  beyond  their  abilities,  does  not  even  afford  the  audi- 
ence the  pleasure  derived  from  the  breakneck  leaps  of  a  rope-dancer. 
Therefore,  no  great  contrapuntistic  choruses,  nor  elaborate  solos.  All 
that  is  required  is  simple  songs,  and  little  motets  and  choruses,  at 
the  utmost  not  more  difficult  than  the  most  difficult  of  Hientzsch  and 
£rk.  If  circumstances  imperatively  require  that  the  children  should 
execute  some  more  elaborate  piece  of  church  music,  the  most  skillful 
of  them  should  be  selected,  and  practiced  in  private  on  the  cantatas, 
hymns,  Ssc 

6.  The  practicing  of  songs,  during  the  period  of  singing  by  ear, 
should  be  by  playing  or  singing  them  over  to  the  children,  who 
should  then  endeavor  to  execute  them. 

When  the  period  of  singing  from  note  begins,  some  ten  or  twelve 
lessons  will  probably  be  needed  to  acquaint  the  children  with  the 
main  points  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  notes,  especially  their  rhythmi- 
cal value ;  which  should  be  thoroughly  illustrated  by  examples.  Then 
will  follow  the  use  of  the  notes  in  practicing  songs.  The  children 
should  be  prevented  from  becoming  discouraged  if  they  do  not  at  first 
understand  more  than  a  very  little  of  the  details  of  the  system  of 
notes.  They  should  be  allowed  to  be  astonished,  not  at  what  the 
notes  do  not  do  for  them,  but  on  the  other  hand  as  the  real  help  which 
they  afford.  And  they  will  be  much  delighted,  as  the  meaning  of  the 
written  notes,  at  first  so  puzzling,  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
distinct,  and  when  at  last  the  song  which  is  given  them  to  sing  shall 
contain  its  own  explanation. 

G.      IMtTKUOTIOM  M  IIHOINO,  IM  COMMON  SCBOOU  Of  THKBB  GLAWB8.t 

(Two  hooTs  of  nngiDg  in  each  olaas,  weekly.) 

1 .  Lower  Clau.—(Fom  half  hours.)  In  each  half  hoar ;  Elementary  Bxerotaea, 
tan  minntea ;  Songs,  twenty  minntes. 

2.  MiddU  CZoaa.— (Two  full  honrv.)  First:  Ittdispenaable  information  as  to 
the  notes,  and  for  praotioing  songs ;  together  with  repetition  of  songs  previoasly 
learned.    Tliis  during  fix>m  ibor  to  six  weeks. 


*  ^  In  order  that  the  execution  of  compositloDS  may  be  as  little  ti  poarible  Interrupted  or 
hindered  bj  Ignorance  or  hesitation,  and  that  no  perplexity  may  interfere  with  the  artistic 
conceptions  of  the  singer,  and  thus  prerent  the  snccesaful  training  of  hie  feellnp."— l^ed 

t  Fis.,  of  a  three  years'  course. 
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Next,  in  e$6k  honr ;  Voeal  Eiereiaei,  ten  minntM ;  otiicr  Xlenientary  Bzerdsee, 
twenty  minotet;  Songs,  thirty  minntei. 

3.  Upper  C/a«f .— ^Two  foil  honri.)  Fint :  Continnation  of  the  fan<lainenta]s 
of  written  mnsio,  and  repetition  of  songs  already  learned.  This  during  three  or 
four  weeks. 

Then,  daring  each  hour ;  Vooal  Kzercises^ten  minutes;  other  Elementary  Ex- 
ercises, twenty  minutes ;  Songs  thirty  minutes. 

Dttailt  on  the  ahott  pointt. 
a.  Lower  class. 

The  elementary  coarse  consists  of  simple  exercistes,  in  the  sin^ng 
by  rote  of  single  tones  and  simple  connected  tones ;  in  distinguishing 
high  and  low,  long  and  short,  loud  and  soft  tones,  in  counting  to 
time,  <kc. ;  such  as  are  prescribed  in  almost  all  the  better  class  of 
books  on  the  subject  A  course  of  >ocal  exercises  should  also  be 
combined  with  this. 

Take  for  example  the  following  cadence. 


The  teacher  plays  these  notes,  the  children  counting  them.  '  Then 
let  them  describe  them,  somewhat  thus ;  **  The  second  tone  was  lower 
than  the  first,  and  the  third  higher  than  the  second ;  and  the  third 
was  like  the  first**  Then  let  them  sing  them,  to  the  sound  oA,  first 
getting  the  measure  of  their  duration  from  the  playing  of  the  teach- 
er ;  who  must  by  the  way  watch  carefully  to  see  that  the  last  note  is 
not  flat  Then  let  them  count  to  each  tone,  one,  two,  and  one,  two, 
three,  and  one,  two,  three,  four,  while  the  teacher  is  playing  them ; 
and  let  them  also  beat  time.  And  then  let  them  do  the  same  to 
their  own  singing  of  the  notes.  In  these  cases,  they  will  sing  the 
following. 


i 


g=i^ 


ZI 


T^ 


^ 


u: 


TL 


Then  let  them  sing  the  same  notes  to  words,  such  as  ^  summer 
comes,**  or  the  like ;  which  will  give  an  opportunity  to  train  them  in 
enundation.  That  is,  they  must  say,  not  "  sum-mer,**  dwelling  on 
the  m  with  their  mouths  shut,  but  su-mmer,  holding  the  vowel 
sound,  Ac  Lastly,  the  cadence  may  have  a  name  given  to  it;  it  is 
a  '*  oadenoe  from  bdow.**  Bach  exercises  will  be  found  veiy  interest- 
mgy  if  conducted  with  spirit 

The  songs,  in  the  lower  class,  must  be  mmg  by  ear,  after  being 


plsjed  or  mag  hj  tbe  teacher.    The  fbllowinff  may  i 
example: 


AtHht  ikj  la  aloBl-ail  B"^ 


Fm  Ik*  Nntk  KfM  wliiji  u*  UwIHi    And  Oa  nhUmI  m  ■•  Hn. 

Fint  the  word*  thould  be  repeated  to  the  daas,  and  uid  over  li^ 
them.  Adj  miapronandatioiu  should  be  oorrected ;  and  the  vorda 
"o'er,"  "north,"  " fieroa,"  Ac,  briefly  explained.  The  teacher  tlien 
■DDOUDoea  that  he  will  play  the  melody.  All  are  attentive.  He 
plays  tile  flnt  half  of  it,  once,  twice,  thrice,  four  timea ;  the  children 
beadnff  time,  vhioh  they  can  easily  do.  Some  of  them  will  at  once 
bi^n  to  hum  over  the  air,  but  should  be  stopped.  The  fifth  time, 
th^  may  all  sing  it,  softly.  Then  the  teacher  sings  it  alone,  than 
playt  it  alone;  and  then  liie  children  sing  it  by  themselvea,  the 
teacher  marking  time  for  them.  Perbapa  they  will  sing  the  aeoond 
or  third  Q  too  low,  or  bll  bdiind  the  time,  or  take  breath  after  "  oold," 
or  make  the  first  note  of  Uie  third  full  measure  too  short,  Ao. ;  all  of 
whidi  errors  should  be  oorreoled  on  the  apoL  For  a  change,  some- 
dmea  part  of  the  claae  may  sing,  and  sometimei  all ;  and  perhapa 
some  one  of  them  may  be  found  bold  enough  and  able  enough  to  sing 
in  lolo.  The  teacher  should  always  accompany,  to  Jirevent  falling 
from  the  pitdi.  After  the  firet  half  of  the  melody  has  been  leaned, 
the  second  should  be  practiced  in  the  same  way.  When  the  whole 
ia  wet)  committed,  the  teacher  may  |day  second  to  the  children's  so- 
prano, or  sing  a  second,  and  play  the  first  It  will  not  aonnd  well 
for  him  to  ung  the  air.  Then  the  remaining  stanaas  of  the  song  may 
be  teamed.  Every  thing  should  be  executed  correctly  and  well  The 
result  of  such  a  eonree  of  training  will  be  very  aatiBbctory.  When 
the  children  go  home,  they  will  be  singing  the  son^  wherever  they 
•re.    What  more  could  be  desired  t 
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b.  Middle  claflB« 

As  has  been  stated,  this  class  should  begin  by  devoting  from  four 
to  six  weeks  to  a  very  simple  preparation  for  singing  by  note.  The 
object  of  this  preparation  should  be  to  malje  the  children  acquainted 
with  the  leading  points  of  the  notation,  without  burdening  them  with 
details.  It  can  not  be  expeoted  that  the  children  shall  learn  to  sing 
independently  by  note ;  but  they  will  receive  whatever  assistance  the 
notes  can  give  them ;  their  eyes,  ears,  and  feeling  for  time,  will  be 
trained.  An  excessively  long  step  will  be  avoided,  by  thus  placing 
the  children  midway  of  the  great  space  between  singing  without 
notes,  and  the  free  reprodifction  of  what  the  notes  represent.  They 
will  attain  to  the  position  occupied  by  those  many  thousand  singers 
who  do  not  indeed  really  sing  by  note,  but  who  still  would  not  on 
any  account  be  without  the  notes.  In  short,  the  pupils  will  be  placed 
in  a  situation  where  they  will  learn  songs,  not  with  a  full  intuitional 
appreciation,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  use  of  their  faculties  of  tune 
and  time. 

What  should  be  the  exact  importance  of  these  acquirements?  I 
think  it  should  be  sufficient,  if  the  children  learn  that 

1.  The  tones,  rise,  or  &11,  as  the  notes  do. 

2.  The  notes  show  whether  the  tones  proceed  onward  by  grada- 
tions or  jumps. 

3.  The  steps  of  the  latter  kind  are  various ;  thirds,  fourths,  fifths, 
sixths,  sevenths,  octaves.  The  pupik  must  learn  to  recognise  these 
promptly  by  the  notes.  A  short  series  of  exercises  should  be  given 
to  acquire  this  facility,  preparations  having  been  already  made  for  it 
in  the  lower  class ;  by  playing  one  and  another  of  these  intervals  in 
different  parts  of  the  major  scale,  and  making  the  children  what  they 
are ;  and  then  by  the  reverse  method  of  calling  for  an  interval,  which 
the  children  are  to  sing.    But  nothing  difficult  should  be  introduced. 

4.  The  notes  indicate  the  length  of  the  tones. 

5.  There  are  whole,  half,  fourth,  eighth  and  sixteenth  notes.  A 
whole  one  is  as  long  as  two  half  ones,  a  half  as  two  fourths,  Ac, 

6.  There  are  also  rests  or  pauses,  fourth  rests,  eighth  rests,  Ac 

7.  A  note  or  a  rest  very  often  has  a  point  or  dot  with  it;  which 
Increases  its  length  one  half. 

8.  The  notes  are  arranged  into  groups  or  sections,  each  of  which 
is  dalled  a  measure.  One  measure  may  contain  four  quarter  notes,  or 
three,  or  two ;  or  three  eighth  notes,  or  six,  Ac  The  pupils  must  be 
able  to  name  all  these. 

9.  They  must  also  be  able  to  beat  time.  For  t  time,  four  motions 
of  the  hand  must  be  made,  for  f  three,  for  f  two,  for  f  three,  hr  f 
six,  or  sometimes  two.    It  will  be  a  sufficient  exercise  to  them,  if  ap- 
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propriate  portions  of  airs  are  written  on  the  blackboard,  named^  and 
then  played,  while  the  children  keep  time,  counting  aloud. 

10.  Various  marks  are  used  to  indicate  whether  to  sing  loudlj, 
moderately,  or  softly. 

11.  The  words  are  printed  undepoeath,  one  syllable  to  each  note; 
if  several  notes  are  connected  t<^ther  by  a  stroke  or  a  curved  line, 
they  are  all  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable. 

12.  There  are  many  other  marks,  which  will  be  learned  afterward. 
The  present  is  only  a  small  beginning. 

To  know  the  naroee  of  the  notes  will  be  of  no  use  to  the  ohildren 
in  this  sti^,  because  the  present  object  is  not  an  introduction  to  the 
system  of  the  tones,  but  merely  to  afford  the  means  of  gathering  by 
the  eye  an  acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of  a  nnelody. 

About  midsummer,  if  the  course  commenced  about  Easter,  the 
children  can  continue  their  singing  practice  in  the  green  and  flowery 
meadows;  where  they  may  wander  without  being  constrained  by 
methodical  hedges  and  ditches,  walls  and  timbers ;  freely,  joyously, 
and,  if  God  will,  piously. 

RuUt  for  nnging  practice. 

1.  Whatever  is  to  be  understood  must^  so  far  as  the  children's 
oapactty  will  go,  be  made  entirely  dear  to  them,  and  then  stated  by 
them. 

2.  In  general,  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  exertions 
of  themselves ;  and  they  should  be  encouraged — especially  those  who 
ai«  in  their  second  year — ^to  endeavor  frequently  to  sing  the  air  which 
is  in  hand,  without  assistance.  But  this  must  be  done  cheerfully  and 
with  interest ;  without  any  misery  or  any  inflictions. 

3.  Where  the  children's  knowledge  fails  them,  play  them  the 
air. 

4.  Part  of  tiiem*-to  repeat  the  suggestion  once  more— only  conat 
time  aloud,  while  the  others  sing.  But  all  of  them  must  always  keq» 
time  by  light  blows  on  the  other  hand  or  on  the  table,  until  the  music 
is  learned  with  entire  certainty. 

5.  Eivery  eye  should  be  strictly  required  to  be  directed  to  the  music. 
The  less  ciqpable  may  often  be  assisted  by  pointing  out  one  note  after 
another  with  a  stick. 

Close  adherence  to  these  fourth  and  fifth  rules  will  often  give  the 
children  a  facility  in  singing  by  note  beyond  what  could  have  been 
believed. 

An  example  will  illustrate  this  course  of  proceeding.  I  select  the 
banning  of  a  well-known  song  by  N&geli : — 

18 
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Gold-en    eye-ning       gonl  *         How    art    thou    so    bright? 


Let  the  Dotes  be  very  plainly  written  on  the  blackboard,  at  first 
without  the  words.  Then  let  the  notes  be  first  read,  thus :  ^  Dot- 
ted eighth ;  sixteenth,  ruing  second ;  fourA,  rising  second ;  fourth, 
falling  second,  ^Sco,  &c.  f  ending  with  '*  fourth,  rising  fourth ;  half, 
falling  third."*  Then  a  rising  fourth  and  a  fiiUing  third  may  be  sung. 
The  children  can  sing  these  intervals  themselves,  with  occasional 
assistance,  if  their  ear  has  been  sufficiently  well  trained.  That  is,  if 
they  remember  clearly  the  triad  g,  b,  d,  they  will  not  sing  g,  b, 
instead  of  g,  d.  Then  those  who  are  in  their  second  or  third  yearns 
practice  may  sing  the  scale  with  la^  except  a  few  who  are  to  be  sta- 
tioned with  the  smaller  children,  to  coutft  aloud,  keeping  time,  also, 
with  blows  on  the  hand  or  the  table.  If  the  air  is  correctly  sung, 
well ;  if  not,  let  it  be  played  over  by  the  teacher.  Then  the  smaller 
children  may  sing  along  with  the  rest,  another  section  counting;  or 
all  may  beat  time.  This  exercise  should  continue  until  the  melody 
is  sung  with  entire  correctness  and  in  strict  time.  Then  the  text 
may  be  written  under  the  music. 

This  practice  is  ^  the  last  half  of  the  singing  lesson.  The  first 
half  should  be  used  for  the  elementary  course.  My  mode  in  this 
particular  would  be  the  following :  Take  one  of  the  better  works  on 
teaching  singing,  and  begin  where  the  subject  of  written  notes  is 
introduced,  and  proceed  strictly  as  is  written,  going  very  slowly, 
since  there  is  time  enough;  and  be  satisfied  with  whatever  acquire- 
ments can  be  made.  Only,  some  portions  of  the  songs  given  as 
exercises  in  time  or  melody  may  perhaps  be  omitted,  if  the  purpose 
of  comprehending  the  written  tones  is  attained ;  since  the  singing- 
course  has  particular  reference  to  the  development  of  the  feelings  of 
the  children. 

This  should  usually  be  opened  by  vocal  exercises ;  which  are  also 
often  properly  introduced  just  before  or  during  the  singing  exercises. 
Our  practice  (at  Weissenfels)  is  to  practice  the  scale,  at  first  in  two 

*  This  meiMuntion  of  the  intenrals  !■  of  the  greateat  importance ;  at  leaitf  my  own  expert- 
•nee  ahowa  that  Ibr  the  m^ority  of  pupils  It  la  the  almpleat  and  aoreaC  waj  of  learntaf  to  ainf 
tnilj.  It  la  an  excellent  thing  when  a  pupil  feel*  the  key  ao  well  aa  to  be  able  to  alrike  the  In- 
tervala  correctly  by  taking  the  nolea  In  their  relation  to  the  key  note.  But  thia  power  will  fail 
bfm  aaaoon  aa  the  melody  paaaea  a  little  beyond  the  Hmitsof  the  almpleat  JnTenila  aonga, 
and  even  wlihin  thoae  iimita  will  be  moeh  confuaed  by  a  modnlation.  In  thcae  caae*.  if 
the  pupil  ia  not  practiced  in  the  aort  of  knowledge  of  the  interrala  referred  to  in  the  text,  ht 
win  grope  about  In  an  uncertain  manner,  aa  la  the  caae  with  too  many  who  aing  l»y  figures. 


teirachords  (c,  d,  e,  f ;  and  g,  a,  b,  c :)  then  altogether,  usaallj  with 
the  sound  a,  b,  fiometimes  loudly  and  sometimes  softly,  (the  latter  is 
much  the  most  diflScult,  but  is  very  important ;)  and  always  beating 
time  (with  two,  three,  four  or  six  beats  to  a  note.) 

Thus  the  pupil  makes  his  way  through  the  middle  claas.  At  his 
leaving  it,  his  voice  will  be  found  somewhat  developed,  a  fund  of 
songs  laid  up  in  his  memory,  and  his  power  of  reading  at  sight 
gratifyingly  cultivated.  The  latter  however  is  very  seldom  the  case 
to  an  extent  that  makes  it  allowable  to  dispense  with  carrying  on  the 
elementary  course  together  with  the  singing  course,  in  the  higher 
class.  Careful  beating  time  must  also  still  be  kept  up  for  a  long 
period  yet ;  it  is  only  in  the  latter  years  of  their  school  life  that  the 
more  capable  of  the  children  will  be  found  capable  of  singing  inde- 
pendently by  note. 

c.  Upper  class. 

Before  proceeding  here  with  the  pinging  course,  the  pupils  must 
be  somewhat  further  practiced  in  written  music,  for  the  sake  of  easier 
understanding.  From  three  to  four  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  may  be  specially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  However  much 
progress  may  have  been  made  in  the  middle  class,  or  the  elementary 
course',  they  must  yet  be  taught  in  the  upper  class : — 

1.  That  there  is  a  universal  (chromatic)  scale  which  is  several  times 
repeated. 

2.  That  it  consists  of  twelve  tones. 

8.  That  the  tones  are  so  near  together  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
sing  another  between  them. 

4.  That  the  steps  from  one  of  these  tones  to  the  other  is  called  a 
half  tone  or  semitone. 

5.  That  these  tones  have  their  fixed  names  and  signs ;  and  what 
these  are.  The  scale  most  natural  to  commence  with  will  be  that  of 
C,  the  intermediate  tones  being  added.  The  nature  of  these  semi- 
tones may  be  illustrated  by  marks,  by  a  scale,  a  staircase,  the  keys 
of  the  piano-forte,  the  situation  of  the  tones  on  the  neck  of  the 
violin,  and  by  playing  and  singing  them  over. 

Reading  written  music,  to  which  the  middle  class  has  at  least 
afforded  an  introduction,  must  here  become  an  indispenable  prelimin- 
ary to  singing  practice.  The  subject  of  the  different  keys  can  not 
be  begun  in  these  three  weeks  of  instruction;  it  must  be  left 
for  the  elementary  course,  to  be  there  treated  deliberately  and 
thoroughly. 

About  Whitsunday,  of  the  thijrd  year,  again,  singing  practice  may 
recommence,  the  vocal  exercises  being  resumed,  and  the  elementary 
Qourse  taken  up  again  where  it  was  left  off  in  the  middle  clj 
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suiai^O^ 


I  may  properlj  give  an  instanoo  of  the  instruction  ia  sin^ng  of 
the  upper  class ;  for  which  I  will  select  a  Whitsunday  hymn. 


Deck  the    wtlli   with   wrentht  of   flowan,     And  ooom  -  onte  to    God    ibo 


hmm,        Aod    let     tho 


•1      -      tv        ol  - 


The  course  of  instruction  may  be  as  follows: — 1.  The  key, 
signature  and  time  may  be  determined.  2.  Count  the  measures. 
8.  Read  the  notes,  as  follows,  a ;  a ;  rising  fourth,  d ;  rising  third, 
f  sharp ;  falling  second,  e ;  falling  second,  d ;  rising  second,  e ;  rising 
second,  f  sharp ;  falling  third,  d,  &c.  4.  Take  up  the  longer  in- 
tervals. Which  are  the  thirds?  The  fourths?  Who  can  sing  a 
fourth  ?  How  does  a  sixth  sound  ?  &c.  5.  The  upper  section  makes 
an  attempt  to  sing  the  scale  with  la,  the  lower  section  beating  time 
and  counting  aloud.  Every  eye  fixed  on  the  notes !  Trifling  varia- 
tions from  the  melody  can  easily  be  corrected  with  the  violin ;  if 
there  are  any  serious  ones,  the  class  must  be  stopped,  and  the  error 
expressly  corrected.  If  they  do  not  succeed  after  two  or  three  at* 
tempts,  play  the  passage  to  them. 

6.  All  the  class  sings  the  scale,  naming  the  notes  by  name,  and 
beating  time  accurately. 

7.  The  words  are  put  under  the  music. 

When  afterward  the  keys  are  discussed,  they  can  be  properly 
spoken  of  at  each  lesson.  Tbe  principal  thing,  however  continues  to 
be  that  the  children  shall  recognize  the  intervals,  even  if  only  by 
their  numeral  designation,  and  not  by  the  interval  of  sound.  Expe- 
rience teaches  that  those  who  learn  on  that  plan  gain  a  very  good 
degree  of  certainty  and  facility.  It  will  of  course  be  observed  that 
as  the  elementary  course  progresses,  the  increasing  vocalizing  powers 
of  the  class  can  be  more  and  more  exercised. 

I  could  now  proceed,  if  my  space  would  permit,  to  describe  in  very 
bright  colors  our  scholar,  now  stepping  forth  from  the  upper  class 
into  active  life,  free,  joyous,  bold,  and  if  God  please,  pious.  But  I 
eave  every  young  teacher  to  imagine  such  a  picture  ibr  himselC 


I 
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VEW  CHBXIOAL  LABORATORIES  IH  PRUSSIA. 

The  establishment  of  two  great  chemical  laboratories  in  connection  with  the 
two  otherwise  best  equipped  universities  of  Prussia,  on  a  scale  and  with  an  ejc- 
penditure  unprecedented,  not  only  in  that,  but  in  any  country,  is  a  recognition 
of  the  position  which  chemistry  now  occupies  in  reference  both  to  scientific 
inquiry,  and  to  the  industrial  arts.  The  following  account  is  abridged  from  a 
Report*  to  the  English  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  by  Dr.  Hoffman,  under 
whose  direction  the  laboratory  of  the  School  of  Chemistry  in  London,  now  at- 
tached to  the  School  of  Mines,  was  constructed.  The  example  of  Prussia  has 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Russian,  English,  and  French  governments ; 
and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  has  already  obtained  the  noces- 
saty  pecuniary  means  to  enlarge  and  reorganize  the  laboratories  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  the  Superior  Normal  School, 
and  to  establish  in  Paris,  others,  larger  and  more  complete,  designating  them 
**  the  arsenals  in  which  are  to  be  forged  the  weapons  for  new  conquests  in  the 
field  of  experimental  science  and  industrial  development" 


1     Bonnr* 

The  first  negotiations  respecting  ttie  building  of  a  new  laboratory  in  Bonn 
commenced  in  1861.  Situated  on  the  high  road  of  Europe,  on  the  banks  of  the 
mighty  Rhine,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  charming  scenery  of  the  world, 
distant  but  a  few  hours  firom  the  Belgium  frontier,  and  scarcely  fiirther  removed 
firom  France,  within  reach  of  England  by  a  short  day's  journey,  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  agricultural,  vine-growing,  and  mining  populations,  in  close  proximity 
with  the  great  mannfiicturing  districts  of  Rhineland  and  WestphaKa,  united  with 
the  fbcofl  of  this  large  industrial  territory  by  a  network  of  railways  whose  meshes 
are  augmenting  daily,  itself  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  universities 
and  schools  of  agriculture  in  Germany, — the  city  of  Bonn  embodied  a  number 
of  conditions  which  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  rapid  snccess  of  a  large  chemical 
institution  established  within  its  walls. 

The  scientific  arrangements  of  the  building  were  entmsted  to  Professor  A.  W. 
Hoffman,  after  a  carefhl  study  of  the  latest  structures  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
The  foundation  was  laid  in  the  spring  of  1865,  and  the  construction  has  gone  on 
under  the  direct  superintendence  of  an  able  young  architect,  Mr.  Jacob  Neumann, 
and  the  buHding,  property  equipped,  was  handed  over  to  the  unirersity  in  the 
summer  of  186S. 

Of  the  several  institutions  in  the  Rhenish  ni^versity,  part  only  are  situated  in 
the  electoral  castie  in  Bonn,  granted  to  the  university  at  its  foundation  in  the 
year  181S;  others,  for  Instance,  the  natural  history  coll^lSons,  the  magnificent 
and  wotld-renowned  astronomical  observatory,  the  botanic  gardens,  the  agricul- 
tural academy,  are  loeated  in  the  Tillage  of  Poppetsdorf,  about  fifteen  minutes' 
walk  fh>m  the  oastle,  bat  contkiectM  with  it  by  one  of  the  finest  chestnut  avenues 
in  Germany.  In  close  proodmity  to  the  castle  of  Poppdsdorf,  a  tract  of  land, 
the  ftediold  pfoperty  of  tiie  ntiit«rsity,  was  diosen  tbr  4ie  site  of  the  new  labo- 
ratory, and  a  mart  fiivorable  sitaation  could  scareely  have  been  found. 

The  land  allotted  by  the  untreniiy  Is  of  v^  considerable  extent  The  spo- 
leions  hnildittg,  covering,  rtHh  Hs  foot  eAdosbd  cottrts,  nil  kim,  of  45,000  square 

*BepoTt  of  Dr.  Hoffinan  to  the  Department  of  fldenee  and  Art,  ai  tbi  Cbrandttee  of  Cbnnefi 
to  XdaeaUoii,  Loudon. 
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feet,  is  sarroanded  by  a  handsome  garden,  which  at  the  back  extends  to  some 
depth,  leaving  ample  room  for  the  erection  of  any  aooeeeory  buildings  that  may 
be  required  at  some  later  time.  Thus  unfettered  by  narrowness  of  space,  or  tlie 
fear  of  having  air  or  light  shut  out  by  the  close  proximity  of  other  buildings^  and 
on  a  well  drained  soil,  the  architect  was  enabled  to  lay  out  the  plan  of  the  edifice 
with  a  degree  of  freedom  that  has  materially  promoted  the  beauty  and  harmony 
of  hi^  work. 

Even  the  slight  distance  from  the  city  of  Bonn  might  appear  at  first  sight  a 
disadvantage.  Since,  however,  the  natural  science  institutions  of  the  university, 
almost  without  exception,  are  concentrated  at  PoppcUdorf,  it  is  a  real  conven- 
ience to  the  students  that  the  chemical  laboratory  is  in  their  neighborhood,  be* 
sides  being  removed  from  the  annoyances  of  a  rapidly  growing  town,  and  com- 
manding views  of  unsurpassed  beauty ;  on  one  side,  the  chestnut  avenues  and 
the  city  of  Bonn  with  Uie  lofty  spire  of  its  cathedral ;  on  the  other  side,  the 
castle,  with  the  adjacent  botanic  gardens ;  in  the  distance,  the  Kreuzbcig,  with 
its  chapel ;  and  farther  still,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  graceful  out- 
lines  of  the  Siebengbiige,  the  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels,  and  the  sheen,  and 
near  and  distant  flow  of  that  abounding  river. 

The  new  chemical  institution  is  pnmsionally  intended  for  sixty  students ;  the 
space,  however,  has  been  meted  out  so  liberally,  that  aecommodation  can  be  sup- 
plied without  inconvenience  to  a  much  greater  number ;  besides  this,  the  building 
has  been  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  enlaigement  at  any  future  time,  by  the 
addidon  of  a  second  stoiy,  without  detracting  from  the  harmony  of  its  structure, 
either  as  regards  outward  appearance  or  internal  arrangement 

In  addition  to  the  yarious  apartments  required  far  educational  purposes,  for 
practical  analysts,  for  scientific  and  technical  investigations,  for  class  exercises, 
and  for  the  lectures,  there  are  in  the  new  building  sets  of  rooms  for  the  fiunilies 
and  servants,  apartments  for  three  assistants,  and  also  a  magnificent  residence 
for  the  director,  consisting  of  a  suite  of  rooms,  which,  as  regards  number  and 
extent,  would  be  very  seldom  met  with  in  a  private  house.  Lastly,  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  weU-lighted  basement  rooms,  which  have  as  yet  no  spe- 
cial use  assigned  to  them,  but  Uie  construction  of  which,  on  account  of  the  greater 
depth  of  the  foundations  on  the  street  side,  could  not  be  avoided.  On  any  later 
enlargement  of  the  institution,  however,  these  rooms  cannot  £aU  to  be  adapted 
to  some  useful  purpose. 

The  various  departments  of  the  building  are  spread  over  three  floors,  the  base- 
ment, the  ground  floor,  and  the  first  floor.  The  first  floor,  however,  extends 
over  but  a  small  portion  of  the  structure,  and  is  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
private  apartments  of  the  director.  But  few  of  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  institution  are  found  in  the  basement,  as,  for  instance,  the  store- 
rooms, the  rooms  for  metallurgical  and  other  operations,  requiring  large  quanti- 
ties of  fuel,  those  for  medico4egal,  and  chemico-physiological  research,  &c.  All 
tiie  remaining  space  intended  for  educational  purposes,  viz :  the  laboratories, 
with  their  adjoining  rooms  for  speeisl  operations,  and  side-rooms,  balance-rooms, 
rooms  for  volumetrio  analysis,  combostion^rooois,  leeture-theatres,  the  halls  for 
collections^  the  study  and  private  laboratory  of  the  director,  the  apartments  of  the 
assistants  and  other  officers  of  the  institution,  are  on  the  giprnid  floor,  an  ad- 
vantage which  would  not  have  been  obtained  had  tibe  site  of  the  building  beea 
of  more  limited  dimensions. 

The  ground  floor  contains  no  less  than  forty-four  rooms,  exclusive  of  vestibules^ 
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conidon^  and  closeto.  After  aaoending  the  massive  flight  of  stairs  we  enter  the 
laige  Yestibnle,  the  rich  architectural  decoration  of  which  at  once  bespeaks  the 
dignity  of  a  great  public  bnilding  dedicated  to  science.  Before  the  spectator 
stretehes  a  long  corridor  of  considerable  width,  the  mam  artery  of  the  entire 
building.  It  is  brilliantly  lighted  by  a  number  of  windows,  (each  nine  feet  high 
and  four  feet  wide,)  on  the  left  side.  The  large  folding  doors  at  the  further 
end  of  the  corridor  lead  to  the  director's  spacious  study,  which  is  provided  with 
a  laige  bow-window  for  microscopic  observations.  From  this  central  situation 
the  various  parts  of  the  great  building  are  quickly  and  Easily  accessible. 

There  are  three  laboratories,  each  with  permanent  working-places  for  twenty 
students,  with  more  than  sufficient  space,  and  every  convenience  for  work. 

The^rs<  of  these  laboratories  is  for  beginnars,  that  is  to  say,  those  who,  having 
become  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  chemistry  by  attending  lectures,  enter 
the  laboratory  to  become  exercised  in  chemical  manipulation,  to  make  prepara- 
tions, and  to  go  through  an  elementary  course  of  qualitative  analysis. 

The  moond  laboratory  is  for  advanced  ghidents,  or  those  who,  having  acquired 
practice  in  qualitative  experiments,  are  occupied  with  quantitative  analysis,  both 
ponderal  and  volumetric. 

The  third  laboratory  is  for  yoimg  ckemuts  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  prin- 
cipal departments  of  chemistry  to  engage  in  original  experimental  investigations, 
either  suggested  by  the  director  qr  chosen  by  themselves.  In  these  laboratories 
the  students  have  their  permanent  working-places.  To  each  one  is  allotted  for 
this  purpose  a  table  amply  supplied  with  gas  and  water,  as  well  as  lock-up 
drawers  and  cupboards  in  which  to  keep  apparatus,  reagents,  &c. ;  in  a  word,  his 
own  chemical  estate.  At  these  working  benches  all  ordinary  chemical  work,  and 
all  operations  not  requiring  the  special  arrangements  provided  in  other  parts 
of  the  institution,  are  carried  on. 

In  the  side  apartments  attached  to  the  three  laboratories  are  three  closets  in 
direct  communication  with  the  main  rooms.  They  are  in  charge  of  the  respect- 
ive assistants,  and  are  intended  for  preserving  delicate  and  costly  apparatus,  pla- 
tinum and  silver  teasels,  expensive  re-agents,  &c. . 

Besides  the  three  laboratories  in  which  the  students,  as  already  stated,  have 
spacious  and  permanent  benches,  liberally  provided  with  gas  and  water,  and  every 
facility  for  carrying  off  vapors  and  liquid  products,  there  are  a  series  of  rooms  for 
certain  operations  which  cannot  bo  well  conducted  in  them,  such  as  distillations, 
making  of  gases,  heating  of  bodies  in  particular  gas-atmospheres,  and  all  exper- 
iments requiring  large  and  complicated  apparatus.  This  class  of  work  is  carried 
on  in  these  special  rooms  or  in  the  "  evaporation-niches "  let  into  their  walls. 
Should,  however,  for  any  particular  purpose,  even  more  space  or  greater  pro- 
tection fnm  noxious  or  ofiensive  emanations  be  required,  such  as  preparing 
sulphur  compounds  or  similar  substances,  provision  has  likewise  been  made  for 
such  contingencies.  Each  working-room  communicates  with  a  covered  colonnade, 
opening  towards  a  baek-^onrt,  and  fitted  up  with  gas  and.  water  and  all  the  requi- 
sites for  this  special  work.  Flights  of  steps  lead  from  the  open  sides  of  the  col- 
onnades down  to  the  two  back-courts  lying  between  the  three  laboratories,  and 
here  the  student  finds  an  additional  supply  of  water  in  the  large  central  res- 
ervours,  the  tabular  panqpets  of  which  serve  as  working-bencfaea  for  a  variety  of 

operations. 

Besides  the  chief  apartments  already  mentioned,  there  are  the  following  rooms : 
a  laboratory  for  gas  analysis,  a  yolumetricai  analysts  room,  two  balance-rooms. 
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not  oalj  intended  for  the  raoeption  of  chenucal  iMlances,  but  also  of  the  more 
delicate  phyncal  instruments  made  use  of  in  aiialym«,  such  as  air-pomps,  barom^ 
etera,  &c.,  two  rooms  for  Aisions  and  igpsitions  capable  of  being  carried  out  by 
means  of  gas,  a  library,  a  large  and  excellently  arranged  Icctnre  room  capal  le 
of  seating  conYeniendy  two  hundred  and  fifty  students,  a  chfamical  and  miner- 
alogical  museum,  store-rooms,  &c 

The  basement  has  nearly  thirty  rooms,  which  are  at  present  mainly  vied  ibr 
store-rooms,  coal-cellars,  lumber-rooms,  &c.,  but  capable  of  being  utilized  if  nec- 
essary. Only  the  front  block  of  the  building  has  a  second  story ;  this  contains 
a  spacious  and  attractive  suite  of  apartments,  provided  for  the  director  of  the 
institution,  commanding  the  finest  scenery  in  die  world.  There  are  idwadame 
of  rooms  for  servants,  domestic  offices,  and  storage. 

The  external  aspect  of  the  new  laboratories  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
scale  of  grandeur  of  the  ground  plan.  The  street  front,  180  feet  in  length,  con- 
sists of  a  long  centre  structure^  two  stories  in  height,  with  richly  decorated  win- 
dows and  pillars,  terminated  by  two  end  blocks  of  greater  height,  each  containing 
a  main  entrance,  with  an  ornamented  balcony  above.  The  side-Aont  facing  the 
city  of  Bonn,  with  the  main  entrance  for  students,  has  a  dqkth  of  250  feet,  and 
consists  of  two  parts,  separated  fh>m  each  other  by  the  carriage-way  leading  to 
the  courts.  One  of  these  parts  is  the  north-east  comer  of  the  front  block ;  tiie 
other,  perfectly  symmetrical  in  itself,  has  for  its  centre  the  main  vestibole,  with 
its  richly  decorated  entrance,  and  classically  ornamented  roof  rising  consider- 
ably above  and  projecting  prominently  from  the  remainder  of  this  £i9ade.  On 
either  side  of  this  vestibide  branch  forth  two  long  wings,  which,  thoi^  only  of 
one  story,  are  nevertheless  of  imposing  attitude,  being  relieved,  moreover,  on  the 
two  comers  by  slightly  projecting  portions  of  somewhat  greater  height,  and 
marked  by  the  more  daborate  architecture  of  the  windows.  The  Impreaaibii 
made  on  the  spectator  by  the  animated  appearance  of  this  front  is  exceedingly 
pleasing.  The  inner  and  outer  fa9ade8  and  the  principal  architectural  mould- 
ings, are  in  stone.  The  architectural  omamentation  of  the  interior  is  in  keeping 
with  that  of  the  exterior.  The  principal  vestibule,  a  hall  of  eteiaiderable  dimen* 
sions,  IS  lighted  by  a  band  of  highly  elevated  windows  running  round  tlie  four 
sides  of  die  building  immediately  under  the  roof.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  oi^ 
namental  squares,  and  the  walls  are  enlivened  by  projecting  pillars  bearing  cary- 
atides, and  a  rich  door  architecture  framing  the  entrance  to  the  corridor. 

The  lecture-room  is  lighted  from  both  sides  through  a  range  of  windows,  which 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  columnar  pillars.  Its  walls  and  ceiling  art 
correspondingly  decorated  in  stucco  and  color. 

The  three  laboratories,  despite  their  necessary  simple  oinsmentation,  will  not 
fell  to  make  a  fiivorable  impression  by  their  liberal  proportioms,  by  the  enlivening 
eiiect  of  the  wainscoting  and  the  evaporating  niches  projecting  from  the  walls 
above  it,  as  wdl  as  by  their  elegant  and  in  all  respects  suitable  fittings.  The 
rooms  adjoining  the  laboratories,  the  small  lecture-theatre  and  the  mnsenms,  and 
the  director's  spacious  residence,  are  all  richly  and  tastefully  ornamented,  and  art 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  institation  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  aside  from  the  lAnd«  which  belonged  to 
and  of  the  equipment,  was  188,000  tiuden. 
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II.     BERLIK. 

Chemiad  LabortOaj  of  ike  Frederick  WUUam  Univenity  of  BerUn. 

The  UiUTcnity  of  Berifai,  like  tiiat  of  Bonn,  had  its  origin  within  the  present 
centaiy,  hsring  been  fonnded  in  1810,  at  a  period  when  the  pressure  of  foreig:n 
domination  weighed  almost  insnpportablj  on  Prnssia ;  and  it  will  ever  remain 
significattt  of  Uie  direction  of  the  Qennsn  mind,  that  the  great  men  of  that 
time  ^oold  hare  expected  to  gather  in  the  focns  of  science  and  letters  the  forees 
nooeasaiy  for  the  political  regeneration  of  their  oonntry. 

To  the  present  time,  there  have  been  three  leaders  of  chemical  science  in  this 
Universi^  shioe  its  foundation,  Kiiqproth,  Mitscherlich,  and  H.  Hose,  who  have 
taught  in  sacceseion,  or  at  tiie  same  time.  The  existence  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  institnted  by  Liebnitz  in  1700,  and  reorganized  by  Frederick  the 
Great  in  1740,  operated,  among  other  cavses,  against  the  establishment  of  a  great 
chemical  institution  at  the  university,  as  that  academy  was  a  scientific  corpora^ 
tion,  indndii^  chemistry  within  its  scope.  Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the 
nniversi^  the  chemical  chair  has  inrariably  been  occupied  by  the  chemist  of  the 
academy,  and  the  unirersity  was  thus  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  providing 
the  chemioal  proibssor  with  working  accommodations,  which  he  already  enjoyed 
in  his  capaci^  of  academiciaii.  This  double  position,  however,  proved  a  disnd* 
vantage,  when  the  demands  for  chemical  instruction  and  investigation  had  in- 
creased in  oonsequcoce  of  the  rapid  advance  of  science,  and  the  industrial  arts  to 
which  diemistry  could  minister. 

In  the  antonm  of  1863  the  university  and  the  academy  sufiered  a  heavy  loss 
in  the  deatii  of  Mitscheriich ;  and  not  long  after,  by  that  of  H.  Roee.  Professor 
A.  W.  Hoffman,  F.  R.  8.,  then  at  Bonn,  was  selected  to  fill  the  chair  thus  v»> 
cated,  principally  on  tba  graunds  of  the  experience  he  had  just  acquired  in  organ- 
izing a  chemical  institution  at  Bonn,  as  it  was  universally  conceded  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  bnilding  of  a  great  chemical  laboratory  for  the  university  of 
Berlin  must  be  vigorously  undertaken. 

SiTB.  The  site  of  the  new  Berlin  laboratoiy  is  in  the  midst  of  the  great  rep- 
resentative institutions  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  universi^ 
and  the  military  medical  school,  at  the  east  end  of  tiie  beautiful  street  and  prom- 
enade, **  Unter  dm  Linden"  so  called  from  its  two  paraUel  avenues  of  lime  trees^ 
which  extend  tinough  the  city  from  the  monumental  Brandenburg  gate,  in  a  di- 
rection froia  west  to  east  At  tiie  east  end  of  this  street,  next  to  the  splendid 
palace  built  by  Frederick  tiie  Great  fbr  his  brother.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  now 
devoted  to  the  universitj,  and  the  spacious  edifice  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences^ 
near  toother  great  pnblk  stractnres,  the  library,  the  academy  of  arts,  the  arsenal, 
and  the  royal  residuuce^  is  the  site  of  the  new  laboratory. 

The  rdatuws  of  the  vniversity  and  academy  with  respect  to  their  participation 
in  the  new  institution,  and  the  various  preliminary  conditions  having  been  satis^ 
fibctorily  settied,  the  scientific  details  of  the  institution  were  arranged  substaa- 
tially  after  taggestioiis  and  plans  of  Prof.  Hoffman  at  Bonn.  The  arehitectnral 
detidls  embodied  by  Mr.  A.  Creamer,  an  arehitect  of  great  experience^  were  com- 
mitted to  two  young  achitec«»,  Messn.  Cornelius  ft  Drawe. 

The  area  ooenpied  by  the  building  is  91,880  square  heft;  and  the  buflding  hat 
two  stories  and  a  basement.  The  foundations  rest  principally  vpon  archet 
thrown  over  eonerete  pUea  sank  through  the  yielding  peat  to  the  soHd  stratum 
below.  The  whole  expense  of  the  building  and  the  additionid  gronnds  p«f>> 
chased  (over  318,100  thalers),  was  borne  by  tiie  Prussian  government 
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The  broad  frontage  of  the  Gwrgenstrass  was  selected  for  the  principal  facade, 
with  the  main  entrance  for  students.  On  the  back  of  the  large  rectangle  form- 
ing the  site,  parallel  to  the  main  edifice,  mns  a  correspmiding  wing,  and  two 
stnietares,  connected  on  either  side  bjr  long  galleries,  and  in  the  middle  bj  a  more 
massive  block  of  buildings  containing  the  great  lectore-iheatre  of  the  instita- 
tion.    Thus  two  quadrangles  were  formed. 

The  principal  front  of  the  institntion  rises  in  two  loftj  stories  over  a  massive 
basement,  fiicing  the  Gcoi^gen-strass.  The  main  entrance,  consisting  of  three 
arched  portals,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  edifice.  On  the  right  hand  corner  there  is 
a  carriage-way  leading  to  the  quadrangles. 

On  entering  by  one  of  the  middle  portals  and  ascending  three  granite  steps, 
the  imposing  vaulted  Vatibds  is  reached,  which  is  separated  from  the  street  by 
iron  gates  of  ornamental  trcUis-work,  dosing  die  portals.  Half-way  across  the 
vestibule  a  fiight  of  nine  steps,  extending  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  hall, 
leads  to  the  Corridor  on  the  main  floor.  The  constmction  of  this  splendid  open 
vestibule  was  an  architectural  necessity,  the  Municipal  Board  of  Works  in  Beriin 
not  permitting  the  projection  of  steps  into  the  street  more  than  two  foet. 

The  more  important  rooms  of  the  institution  are  in  the  first  or  main  story. 
The  corridor  above  relferred  to  extends  through  the  entire  length  of  the  front 
building,  being  lighted  in  part  from  the  staircase,  and  in  part  from  three  large 
windows  appropriately  situated* 

Thb  Grouhd  Floob.  The  branch  of,  the  oorridor  on  die  r%ht  of  die  vesti- 
bule leads  to  a  large  glass  door  opening  on  a  flight  of  steps  which  descends  to 
the  carriage-way,  thus  forming  a  communication  between  the  ground  floor  and 
die  quadrangles  with  the  several  wings  that  surround  theuL  £Vom  this  branch 
of  the  oorridor,  access  is  had  to  two  rooms  very  near  the  carriage-way,  vis :  a 
small  lecture-theatre  for  special  lectures,  and  their  recapitnlatioiui  or  reviews  to 
be  held  by  the  assistants  of  the  institntion ;  and  between  dus  and  the  vestibule 
a  special  room  for  the  lectures,  as  well  as  for  the  preparation  of  the  experiments 
for  the  lectures.  Being  between  the  two  entrances,  these  rooms  are  sdected  for 
these  uses  on  account  of  their  aooessibility,  being  readMsd  by  students  not  work- 
ing in  the  laboratory,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  general  business 
of  the  institution,  while  a  great  majority  of  die  practical  stndents  ara  working 
in  the  first  floor  above,  and  have  therefore  only  to  descend  the  principal  staircase. 

The  branch  of  the  oorridor  extending  frt>m  the  left  of  the  vestibnle,  leads  to 
diree  important  laboratories,  opening  into  one  another,  which  ara  fitted  up  for 
smelting  operations  on  a  laiige  scale,  involving  die  use  of  wood,  coal,  or  coke. 
For  this  purpose  the  walls  adjacent  are  traversed  by  a  succession  of  flues  for  the 
several  furnaces  set  up  in  the  rooms.  All  these  rise  vertically  to  the  height  of 
about  sixty  feet,  affbrding  as  great  a  draught  as  can  be  required.  These  rooms 
are  so  ample  in  their  dimensions,  however,  as  to  be  availaUe  for  many  oth^  op- 
orations  besides  smelting ;  one  of  them,  for  instance,  contains  the  large  press  of 
the  laboratory,  and  another  die  steam-boiler,  supplying  the  inatitntion  with  di»- 
tilled  water,  and  heating,  by  means  of  pipes  rising  through  the  ceiling,  the  dry- 
ing^vens  in  the  gallery  en  the  first  floor.  In  these  rooms  all  the  experiments - 
made  under  great  pressure  are  performed ;  for  which  special  arches  are  let  into 
'the  walls,  provided  with  strong  iron  doon  for  the  protection  of  the  manipalator 
in  case  of  explosion.  The  third  room,  in  addition  to  the  doors  oonunonicating 
with  the  corridor  and  the  middle  room,  has  a  third  door,  leading  into  the  Ctikm- 
node  for  open  air  work  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  length. 
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This  colonnade  receives  air  and  light  through  seFen  great  ardics,  the  middle 
one  of  which  leada  to  a  double  flight  of  steps,  descending  to  the  quadrangle.  This 
hall  has  all  the  reqoisites  for  chemical  work,  such  as  gas,  water,  etc.,  whiUt  three 
recesses  in  the  partition  wall  serve  to  carry  away  such  vapors  as  arc  to  be  avoided 
even  in  open  air.  The  colonnade,  in  addition  to  the  main  staircase,  has  a  spiral 
one  uniting  it  with  the  flrst  floor. 

On  the  landing,  directly  opposite  the  main  entrance,  and  visible  from  the 
street,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Great  Lecture  Theatre.  This  hall  differs  from  that 
at  Bonn  by  being  much  higher,  rising  through  the  two  stories  of  the  building,  to 
an  elevation  of  not  less  than  37  feet.  r 

In  direct  commnnicatiofi  with  this 'theatre  are  the  rooms  for  preparing  the 
lectures  and  that  containing  the  scientific  coUections  of  the  Institution.  The 
PrqMxraiion  Laboratonf  proper  is  accessible  iinom  the  theatre  by  two  doors,  one  on 
either  side  of  a  laige  niche  behind  the  middle  of  the  lecture  table.  This  room  is 
amply  provided  with  all  the  requisites  for  chemical  manipulation,  and  is  well 
lighted,  and  has  a  flight  of  steps  communicating  with  both  the  quadrangle  and 
basement.  It  has  also  several  other  doors,  by  means  of  which  access  is  easy  to 
ihe  corridor,  the  waiting-room,  the  instrument-room,  and  the  Great  Museum  for  the 
Sdentifie  CoUectiom  <^  the  Inatitutum,  the  latter  being  ^  magnificent  hall  60  feet 
long  and  25  broad,  the  arched  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  iron  columns. 

The  architecture  of  this  museum  suggests  a  division  of  the  collections  into 
diree ;  minerals,  rocks,  and  metallurgical  products,  occupying  one  section ;  the 
chemical  colleetion  proper,  another;  and  models,  drawings,  diagrams,  etc,  the 
third.  The  specimens  in  the  museum  can  be  transmitted  directly  to  the  lecture 
theatre  by  means  of  a  small  track,  of  the  same  height  as  the  lecture  table,  run- 
ning on  wheels  with  India-rubber  tires.  There  are  several  other  rooms  on  this 
Hoot,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  and  describe  specifically,  being  ap- 
plied to  uses  connected  with  the  main  object,  and  made  conyenient  in  th^  outfit, 
and  accessible.  * 

Trb  Fisst  Floos.  As  has  been  stated,  the  first  fioor  contains  the  most  im^ 
portant  rooms  for  manipulation,  for  only  by  this  arrangement  could  the  requisite 
amount  of  light  be  secured.  The  first  room  reached  is  the  spacious  Operatim 
Boom,  lighted  by  the  three  middle  windows  of  the  finont  fa9ade,  and  communi- 
cating on  the  right  and  left  with  two  magnificent  Laboratoriee,  having  a  row  of 
colossal  windows  on  each  side.  The  first  of  these  laboratories  is  intended  for  be- 
ginners, the  other  for  more  advanced  students.  Each  of  them  has  ample  space 
for  24  students,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  a  greater  number  if  required. 
These  rooms  are  most  completely  provided  with  all  the  requisites  for  work ;  in 
all  the  window  pillars  are  evaporation  niches,  the  flues  of  which  communicate 
with  the  open  air  by  chimney-pots,  concealed  behind  the  pillars  of  the  attic  run- 
ning along  the  roof  of  the  building.  The  walls  of  the  laboratories  are  also  traversed 
by  flues,  ventilating  the  large  recesses  here  provided  for  fitting  up  lengthy  pieces 
of  apparatus. 

S^m  the  great  working  laboratories  for  the  beginners  and  advanced  stndents 
branch  out  two  galleriet,  nearly  100  feet  long  by  12  wide,  one  of  which  lies  over 
the  thoroughfifcre,  and  the  other  over  the  colonnade  for  open  air  work,  each 
lighted  by  seven  large  windows.  These  gaUeries  are  not  only  useful  as  means  of 
communication  with  the  .first  floor  and  the  apartments  of  the  cross  wing,  but  also 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  requiring  an  amount  of  light  which  could  not  be  other- 
wise secured. 

Among  the  rooms  which  it  is  not  easy  to  locate  and  spediy,  by  a  simple  de- 
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Kiriptlon,  bnt  connected  witii  theopendoni  prosecuted  on  this  floor,  are  a  Ubranf, 
IjtboratoritM  fir  Fugions  and  IgmtiwUf «  Balance  Room,  a  Laboratory  fir  Scientific 
Research,  a  Gas  Analysis  Ldboraionf,  a  Phftonutric  Room,  a  Prioate  Laboratory,  Com' 
bustion  Room,  etc. 

The  Babbhekt.  The  basement  contains  also  a  large  number  of  rooms  de- 
voted to  the  objects  of  the  institution ;  such  as  the  laboratories  for  medico-legal 
investigations  and  physiological  research,  a  room  for  the  rougher  operations  ibr 
the  lectures,  a  repository  for  chemicals,  store  rooms,  coal  cdlars,  wash-rooms, 
and  household  cellarage  for  the  director's  residence. 

EXTBBHAL  AXCUITEOTTmB  OF  TBB  INftTITUTIOH. 

The  principal  fa9ade,  in  the  Geoigen-Straase,  is  of  briek ;  aH  the  omameiitB 
are  terra-cotta  from  the  celebrated  works  of  March,  of  Chariottenbuig.  The 
ground  floor  is  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street  and  eighteen  Ibet  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  The  flrst  or  upper  story  has  the  same  altitude ;  and  the  attic  story^ 
together  with  the  ballnstrade  crowning  the  roof,  is  10^  feet  high.  The  whole 
building  has,  therefore,  an  elevation  of  59|  ftet  above  the  level  of  the  street;  and 
the  length  upon  this  street  is  194^  fbet 

The  angles  between  the  arches  of  the  windows  fbmish  spaces  for  ibnrteen 
medallions  of  large  sixe  to  exhibit  in  relief  a  number  of  porttaits  of  celebrated 
chemists.  As  these  are  set  at  a  height  of  eighteen  fiset  fVom  the  street,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  lilceneaaes  over  lifb  size,  the  modeling  of  which  was  e&- 
trusted  to  the  sculptor,  Mr.  W.  WoUT,  from  whose  models  the  medaliions  will  be 
texecuted  in  terra-cotta  by  Messrs.  Maidi  of  Chariottenbuii^. 

The  selection  of  the  persons  thus  to  be  distingiiished,  was  entrusted  by  the 
architect  to  Prof.  Hoffinan ;  but  as  he  desired  the  advice  of  others.  Professors 
Dove,  du  Bots-Reymond,  Qustav  Magnos,  Poggendorff,  Rammelsbeig,  Bieal^ 
and  Gustav  Rose,  all  members  of  the  physioo-mathematical  dass  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  gave  this  question  their  joint  consideration.  At  a  meet- 
ing, held  March  1,  1866,  it  waa,  in  the  flrst  place,  decided  that  it  would  be 
best  to  honor  the  present  leaders  of  chemical  sdenoe  by  placing  tfaeir  busts  in 
the  entranee  hall  of  the  institution,  and  to  dedicate  the  monumental  medallknia 
of  the  fh^e  exclusively  to  the  great  teachers  of  the  past  Af^  considerable 
discussion,  the  following  list  was,  with  unanimity,  ultimatciy  adopted : 


Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier, 
Karl  Wilhelm  Scheele, 
Henry  Cavendish, 
Joseph  Priestly, 
John  Dalton,     - 
Claude  Louis  Berthollet, 
Louis  Joseph  Gay-Lussae, 
Humphrey  Davy, 
Jacob  Berzelius,  * 
Eilhard  Mitscherlich, 
Martin  Heinrich  Klaproth, 
Heinrich  Rose, 
Leopold  GmeUn, 
Charles  Gerhardt,     - 
Auguste  Laurent, 


Boas. 

1749 
174S 
1731 
1733 
1766 
1748 
1778 
1778 
1779 
1794 
1748 
1795 
1788 

r-i6 

1807 


Ddbd. 
1794 
1786 
1810 
1804 
1844 
1822 
1850 
1829 
1848 
1863 
1817 
1864 
1853 
1856 
1853 


The  two  last  named  chemists,  united  during  their  life  time  by  ties  of  friend- 
ship, and  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  chemical  views  of  the  present  day  bj 
thdr  joint  labors,  are  framed  in  the  aame  medaUioBi 
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THB  AQUABIUM  AT  BERLIN. 

The  first  step  towards  realizing  the  long-cherished  idea  of  founding  an  Aqna- 
rium  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Berlin,  was  taken  July  8,  1867,  when  a  joint-stock 
company,  formed  for  this  poipose,  held  its  first  meeting,  when,  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Berlin,  F.  Stehlschmidt,  the  sum  of 
200,000  Prussian  dollars  ^aa  raised.  Of  the  many  plans  submitted,  the  one  by 
the  architect,  Wilhelm  Luer,  waa  accepted.  The  eminent  zoologist,  Dr.  Alfi^ 
Brehm,  was  entrusted  with  the  technical  and  scientific  superintendence  of  the 
building,  and  the  work  was  commenced  at  once.  Great  and  manifold  were  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  this  undertaking.  From  the  Uartz  and  the  Thcerin* 
gien  mountains,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  valley  of  the  Aar,  from  the 
mines  of  Silesia  and  Saxony  the  materials  had  to  be  brought,  for  all  the  pillars, 
vaults  and  walls  of  the  building  were  to  be  of  genuine  specimens  of  various  rocks 
and  minerals  to  theexclusio|iof  all  artificial  imitations.  Great  technical  difficul- 
ties also  presented  themselves  in  ventilating,  heating  and  lighting  the  edifice ; 
but  by  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  men  superintending  the  building,  and  by 
the  thoroughness  and  eminent  skill  of  the  best  technicians  of  Berlin,  employed  in 
the  work,  all  those  difficolties  were  sucoessfully  overcome,  and  in  the  month  of 
May,  1869,  the  establishment  was  opened  to  the  public 

The  aquarium  proper  occupies  only  a  portion  of  the  buildings  which  covers  an 
area  of  13,560  square  feet  It  contains  no  less  than  118  cages,  reservoirs,  and 
ponds,  for  the  reception  of  the  different  animals ;  the  length  of  the  galleries  is 
780  feet,  and  th^r  height  varies  from  15  to  17  feet,  the  open  aquaria  holds  6,000 
CttbicfiBetofwater,  and  the  reservoirs  13,2S0;  3,000  persons  can,  at  one  tinte, 
without  being  inconveniently  crowded,  visit  the  institution.  The  number  of 
specimens  of  living  animals  already  now  very  large,  is  constantly  being  increased, 
and  will  soon  reach  40,000,  the  highest  number  contemplated. 

The  bnikUng  is  located  on  tlie  comer  of  Schadow  street,  and  that  magnificent 
thoroughfare,  **  Unter den  lAnden**  After  having  mounted  a  massive  staircase 
the  visitor  enters  through  a  glass-door,  the  desert  or  serpent* s  gallerif,  a  broad  and 
lofty  hall,  the  walls  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  cages  with  serpents  and  other 
araphibioas  animals.  These  cages  are  all  very  large,  and  convey  as  fiir  as  possi* 
ble  a  fSftithful  idea  of  the  localities  in  which  the  v^uious  animals  are  found.  Here 
are  to-be  seen  harmless  European  snakes  as  well  as  the  rattle-snake,  the  moccasin- 
snake,  the.  boa-constrictor,  and 'many  other  varieties.  This  gallery  opens  into  a 
ravine  81  feet  broad  and  55  feet  high,  called  the  geological  grotto,  whose  walls,  in  a 
hitherto  unsurpassed  manner,  form  an  exact  representation  of  the  different  geo- 
logical layers  of  the  earth's  surface,  all  composed  of  genuine  specimens ;  a  cas- 
cade, whose  foaming  waters  tumble  over  the  moss  and  fern-grown  rocks  forms 
the  hack  ground  of  this  fairy-grotto ;  the  visitor  mounts  a  balcony,  fix>m  which  an 
excellent  view  ol*  the  romantic  scene  below  may  be  obtained ;  parrots  and  other 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage  are  resting  on  the  projecting  rocks,  or  op  the  branches 
of  the  many  tropical  trees,  and  down  among  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff 
turtles  have  their  home.  A  broad  stone-staircase  of  ten  steps  leads  from  the 
geological  grotto  to  the  primeval  forest  of  the  tropics ;  in  the  centre  of  this  hall' 
is  a  magnificent  cage  of  airy  wire-work  28  feet  high  and  44  feet  in  diameter ; 
nipre  than  1,200  birds»  amongst  the  rest  25  varieties  of  parrots  inhabit  this  cage ; 
round  about  there  is  a  broad  and  high  walk  of  natural  rock  in  the  clefts  of  which 
Chore  are  cages,  reservoirs,  and  small  ponds.  There  is  an  alligator-pond  with  ten 
alligators,  a  turde-pond,  a  reservoir  for  nest-building  fishes  and  cages  with 
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8wec^Binging  birds,  cages  with  flying  squirrels,  desert-mice,  eagles,  and  monkeys. 
On  leaving  this  hall  a  wide  perspective  opens,  and  we  enter  the  polar  or  arctic 
grotto,  after  having  passed  through  the  fresh-water  grotto,  inhabited  by  fresh- 
water fish  and  singing  birds.  There  murmuring  streams  of  water  are  flowing 
between  the  rocks.  From  this  grotto  we  descend  a  spiral  staircase  to  the  bottom 
of  the  great  ocean.  On  our  way  thither  we  pass  reservoirs  in  the  rocky  walls, 
representing  the  different  kinds  of  pisciculture,  with  illustrations  of  (he  Frcncn 
system,  Kuif  s  system,  and  Brchm's  system.  Before  entering  the  large  ocean 
aquarium  we  pass  the  beaver-pond,  where  some  beavers  are  bnilding  their  artifi- 
cial structures.  In  the  basins  of  a  long  galleiy  of  natural  rock  wc  see  all  those 
flshes  which  belonjj  to  fresh-water,  but  which,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  goout 
into  the  ocean  ;  then  follows  a  large  number  of  reservoirs  illustrating  the  plants 
and  animals  of  the  different  seas,  first  the  North  sea,  then  the  Baltic-reservoir, 
and  in  the  centre  an  immense  aquarium  representing  the  Atlantic  ocean  with  its 
bays  and  gulfs ;  through  a  narrow  entrance  called  the  Strait  of  Gibralter,  we 
reach  the  last  of  the  series,  the  Mediterranean  reservoir. — Uber  Land  ttnd  Meer.- 


'  Eiementary  and  Technical  Education /or  England. 
The  result  of  an  examination  of  the  great  industrial  districts  of  -France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  of  the  technical  mstitatioiis  which  supply  them 
with  engineers'  and  foremen,  and  of  the  public  schools  which  give  to  all  the 
workmen,  in  most  prosperous  sections,  a  good  elementary  edncatidn,  Mr.  8am. 
nelson,  in  his  Letter  on  Technical  Education,  embodies  as  follows  : 

First,  as  to  Elementary  Education.  Let  no  child  under  IS  be  allowed  to  work 
until  it  can  read  and  write.  Make  it  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  8«e  that  its 
diildien  have  the  means  of  elementary  instruction. 

Encourage  elementary  schools  by  special  grants  to  establish  advanced  classes. 

Assist  the  pupils  of  elementary  schools  who  have  shown  remarkable  ability  to 
continue  their  education  in  a  superior  school. 

Secondlgy  as  to  Teduiioal  Education.  Give  a  thoroughly  scientific  training  to  a 
small  number  of  young  men  to  qualify  them  as  professors  of  science.  Supple- 
ment local  eflbrta  to  establish  or  to  extend  secondary  or  superior  scientific  schools, 
by  building  grants,  and  by  the  endowment  or  partial  endowment  of  professor- 
snips.  Let  one  condition  of  assistance  to  a  scientific  school  be,  that  a  perfecting 
Bcliool  {(/ortbildungtachuie)  shall  be  afiSliated  to  it;  and  of  the  endowment  of  a 
professorship,  that  the  professor  shall  teach  in  the  perfecting  school. 

Mr.  Samuclson  eridently  favors  the  introduction  of  the  superior  mental  train- 
ing of  the  gymnasium  into  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  tlie  polytechnic  schools, 
as  well  as  a  larger  infusion  of  literature  into  the  Geworbe  Schulen.  In  speaking 
of  the  Gewerbe  Schule  of  Barmen,  in  Westphalia : 

It  has  about  200  pupils,  five-sixths  of  whom  leave  the  school  at  the  end  of 
three  years  (in  the  second  class),  to  enter  into  some  industrial  or  mercantile  oc- 
cupation, the  other  sixth  remain  ^nd  generally  go  from  the  school  to  a  Polytech- 
nic institution,  not  unfreqnently  serving  a  short  apprenticeship  of  one  or  two 
years,  in  a  workshop,  between  the  terminatioa  of  toeir  school  career,  and  their 
entrance  upon  the  course  of  higher  instruction.  The  third  and  fourth  classes, 
forming  the  lower  school  at  Barmen,  include  French,  history,  and  geography, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  natural  philo60]>hy,  geometry,  and  drawing.  These  studies 
are  continued  in  the  second  class,  with  the  additaon  of  chemistry,  and  the  exten« 
sion  of  drawing  to  machine  details.  In  the  first  class,  mineralogy,  building,  con- 
struction, and  mechanics,  theoretical  and  applied,  and  practical  work  in  the  shop, 
are  added. 

Mr.  Samuclson  does  not  favor  the  system  of  apprenticeship  schools  on  the 

part  of  the  government.    "  They  fall  properly  within  the  province  of  benevolent 

individuals  and  societies,  and  their  success  will  depend  on  the  judgment  with 

which  they  are  organized  and  superintended."  ... 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  an  area  of  6,777  English  sqnare 
miles,  in  1864  had  a  population  of  2,348,994,  of  which  number 
1,248,677  were  engaged  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries, 
559,013  in  agriculture,  and  172,946  in  commerce. 

The  total  animal  expenditure  of  the  goyemment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony  during  the  financial  period  1863-66,  amounted  to  12,356,- 
352  thalers,  of  which  sum  about  300,000  thalers  were  expended 
in  public  instruction,  independent  of  all  local  expenditure,  which 
amounted  to  about  1,000,000  thalers.  A  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Saxony  has  been  in  operation  siiioe  1580,  and  under  its  benef- 
icent influence  there  has  grown  up  a  precious  national  inheritance  of 
school  habits,  which  now  secures  the  regular  attendance  of  all  chil- 
dren of  the  legal  school  age,  at  some  school,  public  or  private,  and 
furnishes  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  numerous 
special  schools  of  agricnltore,  architecture,  commerce,  mining,  and 
other  industries,  with  well-prepared  quota  of  students.  Mr.  Mun- 
della,  member  of  parliament,  and  large  employer  of  laborers  in 
England  and  Saxony,  in  a  recent  speech  in  Nottingham  (his  place  of 
residence),  said  that  he  had  never  found  a  native  bom  Saxon  wbo 
could  not  read  and  write* 

Hie  mstitutions  of  public  instruction,  administered  by  the  minister 
of  education  and  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Primaty  Sekools.  Of  theie  there  were  in  1S67,  1,976  sdioola,  with  3,996 
teachers,  and  400,229  acholars  (199,446  boys,  and  2,789  girls);  93  Sunday 
schools,  designed  to  complete  the  elementary  edacation,  with  7,024  scholars ; 
and  so  schools  for  poor  children  in  cities. 

2.  Seoondcary  SchocU,  There  were  in  1868,  9  gymnasia,  with  2,066  scholars, 
and  159  teachers;  7  gymnasia  with  real-classes,  with  1,440  scholars,  and  166 
teachers;  3  real-schools  and  progymnasia  combined,  with  874  scholars,  and  54 
teachers ;  3  real-schook,  with  1,183  scholars,  and  55  teachers ;  making  a  total  of 
22  secondary  schools,  with  5,563  scholars,  and  434  teachers. 

3.  Svperior  SchooU,  The  University  at  Leipsic,  in  1867-68  had  111  professars, 
and  1,190  students  (297  theology,  362  law,  181  medidtte,  850  philosophy  and 
philology). 

(287) 
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4.  Special  and  Professional  Schools, 

3  Pablic  oommeicial  schools,  with  177  scholars. 
15  Commercial  schools  for  apprentice. 

1  Commercial  school  for  young  ladies,  with  112  pupils,  and  9  teadiers. 
1  Polytechnic  school,  at  Dresden,  with  360  students,  and  28  teachers ; 

and  connected  with  this  school  there  is  a  modeling  and  ornamental 

drawing  school,  with  1*6  sdholars. 
1  Kgher  industrial  school,  at  Chemnitz,  with  225  pupils,  and  19  teachers. 

Connected  with  this  school  there  is  1  royal  work-masters'  school,  with 

82  scholars,  and  10  teachers. 

6  Bangeworkenschulen  (arehitectond  schools  for  masons  and  carpealers^, 

with  548  pupils,  and  about  20  teachers. 
1  Higher  weaving  school,  at  Chemnitz,  with  33  pupils,  and  4  teachers. 
1  Academy  of  forestry  and  agriculture,  with  13  teachers,  and  91  students. 
1  Agricultural  academy,  with  38  students. 
1  liining  academy,  with  18  professors,  and  51  stodents. 

1  School  for  practical  miners,  with  about  60  popils. 

2  Mining  schools,  with  64  pupils. 

2  Stenographic  institution,  with  130  pupils. 

1  Normal  school  for  training  teachers  in  gymnastics,  with  10  teschets,' 

and  a  var3ring  number  of  pupils. 
1  Royal  military  school,  with  124  scfaolarB. 

1  Boyal  veterinary  school,  with  39  stndenta,  and  9  teachers. 

4  Nautical  schools  (for  pilots  on  the  Elbe),  with  60  to  70  papUs. 

2  Music  schools,  with  about  80  pupils. 

7  Weaving  schools,  with  about  550  pupils. 

2  Fringe-^making  schools,  with  about  300  pupils. 

1  Tailors',  or  Mode  academy,  with  38  pupils,  and  5  teachers. 

3  Straw«-working  schools. 

90  Lace-making  and  embioidering  schools. 

2  Schook  for  deaf  mutes,  with  208  pupils,  and  28  teacnets. 

2  Schools  for  the  blind,  one  with  128  pupils,  at  Dresden,  and  a  prepara- 
tory school,  at  Hubertsbnrg,  with  17  pupils. 

2  Academies  of  fine  arts,  one  at  Dresden,  founded  in  1705,  with  134  stu- 
dents, and  a  second,  at  Leipsic,  founded  in  1764,  with  100  pupils. 

2  Academies  of  arts* 

1  Conservatorio  of  music,  with  146  students,  and  14  teachers. 
IS  Teachers'  seadnAdes,  wiih  l»177  students,  and  164  teachers. 
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As  preparing  for  a  higher  technical  career,  we  will  notice,  first,  a 
class  of  schools  which  belong  also  to  the  general  system  of  public  in* 
simotion. 

I^THB  BEAI.  SCHOOLS. 

1.— 0/b'«rf. 

These  schools  may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  American  or  English 
High  Schools,  so  far  as  the  latter  are  designed  for  a  good  general  cda- 
cation,  with  the  exception  of  the  classical  department.  Here  flock 
together  all  those  who  want  an  education  superior  to  that  which  is  ac- 
quired in  the  elementary  schools  and  are  not  destined  for  the  university ; 
e.  g,,  such  as  wish  to  be  officers  in  the  postal  or  custom  service,  or  archi- 
tects, farmers,  engineers,  or  artists,  in  order  to  pursue  a  higher  course 
in  one  of  the  professional  academies,  and  all  such  as  desire  to  enter 
business  life  with  a  cultivated  mind.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
graduate  of  a  gymnasium  (college)  is  by  no  means  prevented  from 
entering  the  polytechnic  school,  the  academy  for  miners,  the  academy  for 
foresters  and  farmers,  and  the  academy  of  arts ;  but,  for  this  purpose,  the 
Real  School  is  to  be  preferred,  because  mathematics  and  modem  languages 
are  more  particularly  attended  to,  whilst  in  the  gymnasium  the  English 
is  not  obligatory,  and  in  some  colleges  mathematics  and  French  are  con- 
sidered of  less  importance,  and  treated  accordingly.  In  Freiberg  ^d 
Tharand  the  graduate  of  a  gymnasium  is  at  once  admitted ;  the  gradu- 
ate of  a  Real  School  conditionally,  if  he  has  a  good  record  in  mathe- 
matics. 

2. — Number  and  Location, 

There  are  ieven  Real  Schools  in  Saxony,  each  with  a  large  number 
of  pupils;  in  all,  1,892  pupils,  and  105  teachers  in  the  last  year.  The 
schools  in  Dresden,  (2,)  in  Leipsic,  and  Chemnitz  are  city  schools,  and 
supported  by  the  municipalities ;  the  last  mentioned  with  a  state  grant. 
In  Annaberg,  Plauen,  and  Zittau  are  royal  schools ;  the  two  latter  joined 
to  the  gymnasium ;  the  first  mentioned,  as  well  as  that  in  Chemnitz,  com- 
bined with  a  pro-gymnastum  of  three  classes.  The  Royal  School  in 
Annaberg,  with  13  teachers,  (salaries:  1,200,  800,  900,  800,  700 
thalers,  etc.,)  and  220  pupils,  expended,  in  1866,  8,482  thaler8,and  re- 

*  Prep«red  for  the  Commissioner  of  Education  hj  Dr.  Hermann  Wimmer,  Dresdon. 
19  S8i 
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ceived  from  tne  state  5,200  thalers.  The  Real  School  in  Neustadt, 
Dresden,  ^ith  16  teachers,  expends  yearly  12,500;  the  other  in  Dres- 
den, 10,000 ;  that  in  Leipsic,  (the  first  in  Saxony,  founded  1834^)  with 
20  teachers,  16,600  the  lers.  The  tuition  fee  in  Leipsic  and  Cheznniti 
is  20-80,  in  Dresden  80-36  thalers. 

The  regulation  of  1860,  which  caused  a  greater  uniformity  in  those 
schools  of  a  comparatively  new  date,  and  formerly  of  a  different  char- 
acter, requires  six  classes,  (the  pupil  to  have  completed  his  10th  year,) 
establishes  a  maturitdts  examination  prescribing  the  needed  require- 
ments, and  gives  the  approved  graduates  the  right  to  enter  without 
further  examination  the  above-named  academies,  or  to  enter  the  post 
office,  custom  house  or  telegraph  office.  At  this  examination  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  polytechnic  school  presides. 

3. —  OUutet  and  Plan  of  Ingfruelion, 

Of  the  six  classes  the  lower  are  generally  crowded,  and  therefore 
divided  into  parallel  classes,  since  the  regulation  does  not  allow  more 
than  40  pupils  in  one  class.  Thus,  the  5th  class  in  Chemnitz  has  four 
parallel  classes  with  about  30  pupils  in  each,  the  4th  of  three,  the  6th  and 
3d  of  two  parallel  classes,  whilst  the  first  class  has  13  and  the  second 
15  pupils  in  all.  This  fact  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  for 
most  pupils  the  Kcal  School  is  the  highest  school  they  attend  before 
entering,  at  their  fourteenth  year  of  age,  on  their  commercial  or  techni- 
cal apprenticeship,  whilst  the  small  number  of  pupils  in  the  highest 
classes  consists  only  of  such  as  wish  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  exami- 
nation as  graduates,  most  of  them  with  the  intention  of  continuing  their 
education  in  the  professional  academies,  except  the  university.  For 
our  purpose,  therefore,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  studies  of 
the  highest  class,  which  may  best  show  the  attainments  of  a  graduate  of 
these  schools. 

First  or  hiffhett  class,  (in  Chemnitz :) 

Religionj  2  hours  a  week. 

German,  5  hours.— a.  History  of  literature;  read  two  dramatic  pieces  of 
Schiller  and  Lessing.  b.  Rhythm  and  the  various  kinds  of  poetry ;  practical 
exercises,  e.^  Review  of  the  compositions  written  by  the  pupils  once  a  month. 
d.  Exercises  in  free  elocution  and  in  declamation,  with  a  verbal  criticism  made 
by  the  pupils. 

^  French^  4  hours.— Grammar  finished ;  read  the  Arare  of  Moliere ;  free  compo- 
sitions ;  extemporalta ;  exercises  in  speaking. 

Englith^  3  hours.— a.  Read  Shakspeare^s  Julius  Caesar,  Dickens'  Christmas 
Carol,  h.  Grammar,  e.  Exercises  in  writing;  a  composition  every  third  week, 
and  an  extemporale  weekly ;  exercises  in  speaking. 

History,  2  hours. — ^Modern  history ;  review  of  the  history  of  ancient  times  and 
middle  ages. 

Geography,  3  hours.— a.  political ;  Western  Asia,  Africa  and  Germany,  (polit- 
ically and  physically. )  6.  Mathematical ;  the  apparent  and  real  movements  of  the 
celestial  bodies ;  the  solar  system  and  the  fixed  stars. 
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Natural  History ^  I  hour. — Mineralo^rj. 

Chemistry,  3  hanra. — ^Review  and  farther  Btudj  of  inorganic  chemistrjr,  wiUi 
particular  reference  to  metals  and  their  associations. 

Natural  Philofophy,  2  hours. —Mechanics ;  some  parts  of  the  theory  of  light. 

Arithmetic,  4  hours.— i^garithms  reviewed  and  continued  ;  application  of  the 
same  to  numerical  accounts ;  use  oHiiUfswinkd  and  Gauee'  Table;  equations  of  the 
2d  and  3d  degree;  algebraic  functions;  general  qualities  and  approximate  solu- 
tion of  higher  equations;  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions,  {reihen;) 
interest,  rents,  sinking  funds,  and  insurance. 

Geometry,  3  hours. — Trigonometry  concluded ;  stereometry ;  review  of  planim- 
etry and  trigonometry. 

Surveying,  1  afternoon  in  summer. — Description  and  use  of  the  single  surveying 
implements ;  measuring  of  straight  and  curved  lines ;  surveying  of  single  and 
continuous  grounds ;  profiles ;  drawing  of  plans. 

About  Latin,  the  Regulative  says  that  though  very  desirable  for  all  pupils,  it 
is  obligatory  only  on  such  as  will  pass  the  maturitdts  examination  ;  for  all  others 
faeuUative,  i.  e,,  left  to  choice. 

The  general  plan  of  instruction,  as  given  in  the  Regulative,  is  as  follows : 

VI.  V.             IV.            IIL  IL  I, 

■BWOT  per  Week  to  Each  Study  >  .  ■> 

Rellfion 4  4                3                3  9  9 

German 4  4                4                 8  3-4  8-4 

Latin 9  4                8                8  3  8 

Frftndi -  0                 7                 4  4  4 

English .-  -                 .                 4  3  8   . 

Geograpliy 2  2.2                 2  2  2 

HIatory 2  2                 2                 9  9  2 

Natural  History .2  9  2  2  11 

Nataral  Pliilosopby -  -                -                9  8  9 

Ciiemiatry -  ...  2  8 

Arittimetic .4  4                4                2  9  1 

Algebra -  -                 -                 8  8  3 

Matliematlca -  -                 2                3  8  3 

DraviDg 3  2                 2                 2  9  9 

Calligraphy 2  2                 1                 -  -  - 

Singing 1  11111 

85^  30-37  86  »  »  99 

Oymnastld 9  2  2  9  9  t        . 

Gymnastics  are  considered  as  recreation. 

n.~GOMMSRCIAL  SCHOOIA 
I. — ^PUBLIC    COMMBBOIAL   BOHOOL. 

1. — Number  and  Location, 

There  are  three  public  oommercial  schools  in  Saxony — inljeipsic 
since  1831,  in  Chemnitz  since  1848,  and  in  Dresden  since  1854 — all 
fonnded  by  the  Merchants'  Associations  of  the  respective  towns.  They 
belong,  like  all  the  following  technical  schools,  except  the  two  acade- 
mies in  Frieberg  and  Tharand,  to  the  Home  Department,  and  the  two 
former  receive  an  annual  supply  to  their  expenses  (a)  of  1,560  thalers, 
(b)  of  800  thalers,  with  an  additional  supply  of  200  thalers  from 
the  city  funds.  The  annual  expenditure  was,  in  1862,  Leipsic,  12,- 
000;  Chemnitz,  56,000;  Dresden,  12,000  th.;  in  Dresden,  entirely 


Docnmonts. 

1.  Segulatiofitr  die  Realtehulen  im  K,  Saekten,  Dresden,  1800 ;  2.  I'rogramme  von  Neuetadt, 
Dreiden,  of  1867 ;  3.  Programme  «on  Chemnitz,  1867, 1866>  and  of  1864 ;  4.  Plan  of  Lessons  in 
the  Beal  School  at  Neustadt,  Dresdeo. 
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covered  by  the  inoome  of  school-money,  which  amoanted  in  1866  to 
17,617  th.,  with  a  surplus  of  1,075  th.  over  the  expenses. 

The  terms  in  Dresden  are  120  th.,  or  £18,  for  the  first  year ;  100  th., 
or  £15,  for  each  of  the  succeeding  years ;  in  Leipsic,  150,  120,  100 
th.,  and  in  Chemnitz  80  thalers.  Each  pupil  must  remain  at  least  one 
year. 

2. — Plan  of  Inttrttetum, 

The  commercial  schools  prepare  their  pupils  for  entrance  into  pracfci-^ 

cal  business  life,  and  have  in  view  their  complete  preparatory  training 

for  mercantile  pursuits  in  a  course  of  three  years. 

The  plan  of  instrucUon  is  as  follows : 

III.  II.  I.- 

Fint  Year.  Second  Year*    Third  Year. 

Commercial  science  and  law 12  3 

Political  economy ^  .  2 

Book-keeping— merchants'  accounts 12  2 

Correspondence -  2  2 

Commercial  arithmetic 6  3  2 

Mathematics 3  3  2 

Natural  history 3  -  • 

Natural  philosophy .  3  - 

Mechanical  technics »  -  -  2 

Chemistry -  -  2 

Raw  material  of  trade ^ -  -  1 

Geography  and  statistics 2  2  2 

History 2  2  2 

German  language  and  literature., •  4^3 

English  language  and  correspondence 4  4  4 

French        "          "               **           4  4  4 

Iti^ian,  (not  obligatory) -  2  2 

Calligraphy 2  1- 

Drawing 2  2  2 

In  the  upper  classes  English  and  French  are  taught  by  natives.  The 
collections  of  the  school  consist  of  a  library,  maps,  apparatus,  and  sam- 
ples of  goods. 

3.^P»pi2«. 

The  number  of  pupib  in  Dresden  was^  at  Easter,  1867,  68,  of  which 
there  were  25  foreigners^  (6  from  Norway,  1  Sweden,  6  Russia,  2  France, 
2  England,  4  Holland,  2  Italy,  etc. ;)  in  Leipsic  56,  at  Easter,  1865, 
(16  foreigners ;)  in  Chemnitz,  1867,  53. 

The  pupils  visited  in  the  course  of  the  year  many  different  factories 
in  the  neighborhood. 

In  connection  with  these  three  higher  commercial  schools  there  are 

n.— OQiriaROiAL  schools  roa  APPasimoES. 

Besides  the  three  schools,  there  are  twelve  more  in  other  towns  of 
Saxony.  Though  belonging  to  a  lower  class  of  schools,  to  be  men- 
tioned belowy  they  cannot  well  be  separated  from  the  higher  commer- 
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dal  schools,  because  ihey  have  the  same  board  of  tnistees,  members  of 
the  Merchants*  Association,  the  same  teachers,  and  the  same  objects  in 
Tiew,  though  differing  in  degree  and  the  time  given  to  the  several 
stadies. 

The  pupils  have  to  pay  in  Leipsic  18,  in  Chemnitz  24,  in  Dresden  36 

thalers,  if  they  are  sons  of  members  of  the  corporation  ;  if  not,  in 

Leipsic  24,  in  Dresden  86  thalers.     The  number  of  pupils  in  all  three 

schools  was  349,  who  are  taught  in  10-14  hours  a  week,  (in  Leipsic, 

.7-8,  or  8-9,  and  2-3,)  in  three  classes  of  as  many  years. 

The  plan  of  studies  in  Leipsic  is  as  follows : 

ni.  II.  I. 

Pint  Ywt.     Steond  Ytr.    TMxd  Twt* 

German  language ^ - 2  11 

English  language.... -  2                   2 

French  language.  .•••••••• ^ «  2  2                  2 

Merchants'  accounts 3  2                   2 

Commercial  science.. -  1*1 

Book-keeping,  &c.. * -  1                  1 

Correspondence • • -^  ..                  1 

Geography 11- 

Galligraphj •• /...-  2  -                  - 

10  10  10 

The  character  of  these  schools  is  everywhere  the  same,  though,  of 
course,  the  three  which  are  joined  to  the  higher  commercial  schools 
enjoy  greater  advantages.  I  may  mention  that  in  Freiberg,  where 
there  is  a  separate  school  for  apprentices  in  mercantile  business,  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  last  year  was  1,921  thalers,  except  the  expenses  for 
the  Ubrary  and  premium  funds. 


ni. — THi  ooMinaciAL  school  roa  toukg  ladihi  or  lbipsio. 

A  commercial  school  was  established  in  1863  for  young  ladies  who 
are  more  than  14  years  old,  and  wish  to  acquire  the  knowledge  needed 
ibr  business  life,  (commerce,  post  office,  telegraphing,  etc.)  It  received 
from  its  beginning  aid  from  the  state  of  several  hundred  thalers  a  year, 
and  a  like  sum  from  the  town  of  Leipsic,  so  that  24  free  and  half-free 
scholarships  could  be  established.  Until  Easter,  1867,  it  had  in  all  242 
female  pupils;  at  present,  112  mpoe  classes,  with  nine  teachers.  The 
tuition  fee  is  36-48  thalers  annually,  and  is  now  double  what  it  was 

DocumentB. 

0.  PuNie  Commereioi  &ilMl,  ^c.  in  Letpsie  :  1.  Statuien  wm  1830,  p.  12 ;  9.  Pro9peotu9, 
1866 ;  3.  Mittheilungetu  (communications,)  von  Dr.  Qdermann,  p.  23,  IBM ;  4.  Haunregvlatio 
for  I,  (higtieri)  abtheUmng,  1867 ;  6.  Seeti^m  pton  for  I,  C>iifb«r,)  attheUmtg,  1S66;  6.  SeeU»ni 
fian/Ar  dU  II,  abtheilwig,  1886. 

b»  Publle  Commercial  School  In  Dresden :  7.  Programme,  p.  56, 1867 ;  8.  Dresden  Commerdai 
School,  EnglUb  and  Dutch,  1867;  8.  9  SeeUont  plan  fAr  I  and  If,  1867. 
.      c.  Public  CommerciaJ  School  In  Chemnitz :   10.  Proframme,  p.  98^  1867;  11.  3  Proipect$ 
^  von  I  and  II,  1867 ;  19.  3  DUeiplinar  Crolea  of  dUciplioe)  vanehriften/^r  I  and  II,  1867. 
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in  1864.  The  course  embraces  two  years,  with  18-24  lessons  a  week, 
given  from  nine  to  twelve  and  three  to  six  daily,  and  comprises  all  the 
branches  taught  in  a  commercial  school,  (German,  French,  Eng- 
lish, commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  correspondence,  commercial 
science,  political  economy,  commerce,  history  and  geography,  orna- 
mental drawing,  etc.)  Besides,  there  is  a  course  in  stenograph}/,  and 
a  French  cluh  from  6  to  8  on  two  evenings  for  practice  in  French  con- 
versation. It  is  not  obligatory  to  join  these  two  courses,  and  an  extra 
charge  is  made.  The  French  conversation  in  the  club  is  conducted  by 
a  lady.  Of  the  242  ladies  who  passed  through  the  course  in  the  school 
during  the  first  four  years,  47  were  20-33  years  old ;  the  rest,  14-19. 
Many  of  them  found  employment  when  leaving  the  School. 

Since  the  establishment  of  that  school  two  more  have  sprung  up,  in 
Dresden,  formed  by  a  teacher  of  the  Commercial  School,  and  in  Chem- 
nitz founded  by  the  Trades'  Union;  but  they  rank  more  with  the 
evening  schools,  (for  continuing  education,)  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
The  school  in  Dresden  has  10-12  pupils,  who  have  to  pay  24  thalers  a 
year,  and  are  instructed  seven  hours  a  week :  in  arithmetic,  two ;  Ger- 
man, two;  calligraphy,  one;  book-keeping,  two;  and  commercial  sci- 
ence^ one. 

in.-THE  POLTTECHNIO  SCHOOL  AT  DKBSDEN. 
1 . — Origin'-^Reetipti — Stipends. 

The  Royal  Polytechnic  School  was  established  in  1828*,  called  then 
the  Technical  Institution,  with  11  teachers,  all  of  whom  were  also  em- 
ployed in  other  institutions  of  Dresden.  But  its  growth  was  so  rapid, 
especially  after  its  present  building  had  been  erected  (see  annual  report 
of  1864-65)  in  1846— for  which  the  legislature  had  granted  70,000  tha- 
lers— that,  in  1851,  under  the  present  excellent  principal.  Professor 
Hiilsse,  it  received  its  present  name,  and  in  1853  had  twenty-one  teach- 
ers, most  of  whom  belonged  exclusively  to  the  school. 

Now  it  has  28  teachers,  17  of  them  bearing  the  title  professor,  (Schu- 
bert, Geinity,  Schneider,  etc.,)  beside  nine  subaltefbs,  with  376  stu- 
dents. 

The  Polytechnic  School  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Home 

Documenta. 

1.  ProRpectusof  the  Commercial  School  for  young  Udies  in  Leipaic;  2.  Ueport  of  the 
■chool;  i^ater,  18S7;  pp.  14-93.  « 

*  There  exiated  before  that  time  in  Saizony  the  Academy  of  Arta  aince  1764,  (ita  "  Indua- 
trial  School''  waa  aeparated  In  1828,  and  esublishiid  aa  the  Technical  School ;)  the  Mining 
Academy,  in  Freiberg,  aince  1766,  and  the  Forevt  Academy  in  Tharand,  1816.  Before  that 
time  Polytechnic  Schoola  eziaied  in  Germany :  in  Prague,  1806;  in  Vienna,  1815;  in  Berlin, 
1825  i  in  Carlaruhe,  (Baden.)  1835  -,  in  Nuremberg  and  Munich,  18B5. 
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Department,  and  has  a  yearly  income  of  30^200  thalers,  of  which  23,000 
are  received  from  the  State,  and  the  rest  paid  hy  the  students  in  tuition 
fees.  The  latter  sum  would  amount  to  2,068  thalers  more,  if  it  was 
not  released  to  the  poorer  students.  The  expenses  for  teachers  amount 
to  20,054  thalers;  for  the  library,  etc.,  5,952  thalers,  and  other  ex- 
penses, 4,552  thalers. 

The  value  of  the  library,  of  more  than  10,000  volumes,  and  of  the 
fifteen  collections,  is  estimated  at  65,000  thalers,  and  these  are  contin- 
ually growing,  since  the  state  pays  annually  for  the  library  1,350  tha- 
lers, and  for  the  increase  of  the  collections  3,000  thalers  and  more. 
For  obtaining  a  correct  estimate  of  the  library,  there  is  made,  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  a  deduction  of  5  per  cent. 

The  students  have  to  pay  40  thalers  a  year,  or  20  for  each  course  of 
six  months.  Those  who  wish  to  attend  the  lessons  only  in  one  or  sev- 
eral branches  of  instruction  may  be  admitted  and  pay  accordingly,  viz : 
2  thalers  annually  for  any  one  lesson  a  week;  10  thalers  for  construct- 
ing machines;  20  thalers  for  the  practical  exercises  in  surveying;  8 
thalers  for  one,  32  thalers  for  four  or  more,  in  exercises  in  the  labora* 
tory.  All  that  are  not  Saxons  have  to  pay  one-half  more,  i,  e.,  60  tha- 
lers annually  for  the  full  course. 

This  pay  was  released  in  the  last  year  to  73  students,  amounting  to 
2,068  thalers.  Nine  students  received  out  of  state  funds  342  thalers. 
From  the  various  funds  established  in  recent  times  by  benefactors,  36 
students  received  together  1,610  thalers  in  the  last  year.  Besides,  one 
student,  who  had  completed  his  studies,  received  200  thalers  for  further 
improvement,  either  by  travelling  or  studying  in  any  university.  The 
same  person  may  have  this  grant  for  several  years  of  not  less  than  100 
nor  more  than  300  thalers.  This  fund  for  'travel  stipends"  was 
founded  1853  by  the  professors  of  the  school,  and  is  growing  fast  by 
public  lectures  given  by  them  for  this  purpose,  and  by  private  gifts. 

2. — Organization  qfStudiei. 

The  Polytechnic  School  is  divided  into  two  departments,  the  lower  of 
which,  called  the  general  course,  prepares  for  the  professional  depart- 
ments, and  extends  over  three  terms,  each  of  six  months.  To  enter  the 
lowest  class  the  aspirant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old,  and  must 
have  either  completed  the  full  course  in  a  real  school  or  gymnasium, 
or  of  the  third  class  in  the  Industrial  School  in  Chemnitz,  or  show  in  an 
examination  the  same  acquirements.  This  examination  embraces,  in 
mathematics,  planimetry,  stereometry,  trigonometry,  and  equations  of 
the  third  degree ;  experimental  philosophy;  geometrical  drawing,  and 
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the  elements  of  projection.  The  candidate  may  enter  a  higher  class  if 
showing  the  needed  attainments. 

This  general  course  has  two  classes,  the  lower  of  one  "  semester"  the 
npper  of  two,  five  or  one  year,  in  all  eighteen  months.  The  plan  of 
studies  here  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  studies  in  the  following 
classes,  and  from  the  required  attainments  on  admission. 

The  professional  course  is  divided  mto  four  sections : 

A.  The  Mechanic-Technical  School,  for  constructing  machines,  etc. 

6.  The  Engineer  School^  for  surveying,  and  for  building  railroads, 
bridges,  etc. 

C.  The  Chemical  School. 

D.  The  school  for  training  teachers  of  mathematics,  natural  philoso- 
phy and  technical  branches. 

According  to  the  plan  of  organigation,  the  course  of  studies,  and  the 
hours  for  woik  to  each  study  in  each  class,  are  as  follows : 

Skction  a. — Mechanical  Engineering. 

III.  II.  I. 

Tint  Ttar,    Sucmd  Ttmr,    T%ird  Tettr, 
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Bisher  mathematics 

"        mechanics 

Doctrioe  of  '^solidity''  {/estigkeit),,... 

Doctrine  of  machines 

Drawing  and  designing  of  machines 

Mechanical  technology..... 

Hydraulics 

Exercises  in  sketching 

Higher  physics - 

Mineralogy  and  petrography 

Architecture  (B) ..« 

Architectaral  drawing  (B) 

Political  economy .  »  4 

Elements  of  philosophy,  short  history  of  ph., 

logic,  sesthetlcs,  psychology -  -•  2 

History  of  literature 2  2- 

Skqtiom  B. —  Civil  Engineering, 

Besides  higher  mathematics,  higher  mechanics,  doctrine  of  ''solidity,"  hy- 
draulics, mechanical  technology,  mineralogy  and  petrography,  political  econ- 
omy, mental  philosophy,  history  of  literature,  in  which  the  classes  of  the  re- 
spective years'  course  are  combined  with  A,  the  following  subjects  are  taught 
particularly  in  this  section : 

HI. 
Firtt  Tear. 

Ooode«y 5  wi. 

Geodeny  and  anironomy — 

Exercises  in  ourveying 1  day* 

Drawing  of  plans... S>4  wL 

Architecture,  (A  wltb  B) 9-4 

Arcliitectural  drawing,  CA  with  B) 4>8 

ConslruciioD  of  ronds,  dydraulk  architecture ^~ 

Conatructinn  of  bridges — 

Designing  plans ^-     . 

Geognosy — 

Geognnsticnl  excui^ioas.... -, — 

Measuring  excrciseS)  (in  tlie  room) -* — 

Higiier  pnysics ^ 
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SiOTiON  C-^Chemittry. 

Mineralogy,  generfll  doctriDe  of  machines,  mechanical  technology,  political 
economy,  history  of  litenitnre — ^A. 
Geognosy,  with  ozcursions ;  architecture,  with  drawing— -B. 

HI.  II.  I. 

Firtt  Fear,  Second  Tear*  Third  Year* 

Theoretical  chemistry 9  3  2 

Chemical  teclinology 2  2  9 

ChemlcBi  exercises 3  SO  90 

SionoN  D. — For  ^nraminff  Teaehen. 

Higher  mathematics  and  mechanics,  hydraulics,  doctrine  of  machines,  mechan- 
ical technology,  mineralogy,  political  economy,  mental  philosophy — A. 
Surveying,  5  hours ;  geognosy,  with  excursions ;  higher  physics — ^A  and  B. 
Chemistry,  2  hours,  less  exercises,  with  C. 

irr.  II.  I. 

Firet  Year,   Seeomd  Vean    T%ird  TecTn 

Higherphydcs -  9  3  besides  4  with  A  li  B. 

Physical  ezercitea....... •  .44 

Besides,  there  are  lessons  for  all,  who  ekootej  in  stenography,  3  hours  in  winter ; 
French,  2-3  hours  in  several  classes  j  English,  2-3  hours  in  do.  ,*  gymnastics,  2-3 
hours  in  do. 

For  the  students  of  the  upper  classes :  Stone-cutting,  2  hours,  (for  B ;)  book- 
keeping, 2  hours  in  winter;  banking,  (bills  of  exchange,)  1  hour  in  winter  ,*  the- 
ory of  fire-establishments,  3-4,  (for  A,)  {feuerungs-anlagen  A  Saxon  law,  2  hours 
for  I  in  all  sections ;  excursions  to  important  manufactories  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  students  are  required  in  the  last  year  to  make  the  sketoh  of  a 
factory  establishment ;  they  are,  therefoi^,  for  the  vacations,  recom* 
mended  to  a  manufactory,  in  order  to  stady  it  and  prepare  for  their 
task. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  course,  all  sections  pass  a  '*  closing  examina- 
tion," as  it  is  called,  to  which  all  who  apply  for  it,  and  want  a  testimo* 
nial  as  graduates  of  tiie  Polytechnic  School,  are  admitted.  The  stu- 
<|ent8  have  to  solve  the  problems  given  in  their  respective  branches,'*' 
from  4  to  6  hours  being  given  to  each  composition.  Besides,  they  have 
to  show  their  practical  skill,  by  laying  before  the  examining  committee 
designs  and  sketches,  a  chemical  analysis,  and  a  phyucal  investigation. 
Of  246  applicants  from  1852  to  1867,  234  received  the  desired  testimo- 
nial. After  this  examination,  if  passed,  the  graduate  has  to  work 
practically  with  an  engineer^  &c. ,  and  then,  with  satisfiictory  testimonials, 
both  of  the  Polytechnic  School  and  its  master,  with  whom  he  must  have 
worked  at  least  three  years,  be  it  continually  or  by  intervals,  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  state  examination  for  engineers.    Until  1867,  141  per- 

•  A^— Doctrine  of  sMcbMilet,  neebeaUml  teoiinolocy,  higher  mtthemetiee  and  meehanict, 
bicfier  pliyslcB. 

B.— Civil  engineering,  (roads,  bydranllcs,  brldfrM,  arehltectnre  in  general,  roeasurfng  and 
•atronomy,  hijirtier  niatliomailca  and  medianice,  higher  physics,  mineralogy  aad  geognosy.) 

C— Theoretical  chenistry,  chemical  technology,  mineralogy  and  geognosy. 

D«— Higher  mathematles  and  niechantca,  higher  physics,  measuring  and  astronomy,  tbeoreu 
cal  chemlstiy,  mineralogy  and  geognosy. 
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SODS  applied  for  examination,  and  38  were  not  admitted  or  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Of  the  93  who  succeeded,  56  became  civil  engineers,  6  me- 
chanical engineers,  12  architects,  (baumeisterf)  and  19  inspectors  of  the 
fire  insurance,  as  yet  chiefly  a  matter  of  government  in  Saxony,  and  so 
far  obligatory  on  fill  proprietors  in  the  kingdom,  besides  the  many  pri- 
vate fire-insurance  companies  here. 

The  committee  of  the  state  examination  consists  partly  of  professors 
of  the  Polytechnic  School,  to  whom  is  added  the  professor  of  architec- 
ture from  the  Academy  of  Arts,  partly  of  practical  engineers  and 
architects  in  the  highest  positions  in  their  respective  professions. 

The  higher  architectural  school  (hatbschule)  is  not  joined  here,  as  else- 
where, to  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  but  to  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  which  is  described  hereafter.  But  the  students  of  architecture 
in  the  academy  have  to  attend  the  mathematical  lessons  in  the  Poly- 
technic School,  if  they,  wish  to  pass  the  said  state  examination  for  en- 
gineers and  architects.  Hence  the  professor  of  architecture  in  the 
academy  is  a  member  of  the  examining  committee. 

Joined  to  the  Polytechnic  School  is  a — 

3. — Modelling  and  Ornamental  Drawing  School, 

It  is  intended  to  train  (a)  good  modellers  for  the  industrial  branches, 
viz,  hi  decorative  forming  in  wood  and  stone ;  for  iron  foundries,  &c. ;  (&,) 
ornamental  drawers  for  weaving  and  printing,  and  to  give  opportunity 
to  get  a  general  instruction  in  decorative,  porcelain  and  plate  painting, 
lithography,  engraving,  &c.  The  time  of  the  whole  course  is  generally 
five  years,  but  may  be  shorter,  if  the  pupil  enters  well  prepared.  For 
admission  the  pupil  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  old ;  nothing  but  a 
good  elementary  education  is  required,  though  the  knowledge  of  the 
respective  trade  is  desired.  Oenerally  they  are  admitted  by  way  of 
trial  in  the  first  course  of  six  months.  The  pay  is  six  thalers  annually 
for  a  Saxon,  and  nine  thalers  for  a  foreigner.  The  pupils  may  attend 
the  lessons  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  if  satisfactorily  prepared, 
have  to  attend  the  teachers  on  anatomy  in  the  Academy  of  Arts,  and 
in  the  Veterinary  school. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  376  students,  there  were  in  the  professional 
schools  134 ;  in  A,  43  ;  B,  69 ;  C,  18 ;  B,  4 ;  in  the  general  course, 
141 ;  for  single  branches,  85,  and  16  in  the  Ornamental  Drawing 
School. 

Documents. 

1.  Plan  of  ornnizmtion  of  tlie  Polytechnic  School,  1865,  p.  67 ;  9.  Profpect  of  1887}  3.  J>U 
PolyUchnisehe  SchrUe  wMiraid  der  trUen  25  Jahr€t  wm  Prof.  HUbH,  1863,  p.  54 ;  4.  Pro- 
ffmmmM  and  Acporta  until  1867,  [thirteen ;]  5.  DU  BaugewerhenKhuU  In  ureaden,  1837  to 
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Onihe  Baujiewerkenschvie,  t.  e.,  school  for  masons  and  carpenters, 
being  no  proper  part  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  nor  in  the  same  build- 
ing now,  though  under  the  same  principal,  (Professor  Hulsse,)  see 
below. 

From  1852  to  1866  the  closing  examination  in  the  Polytechnic 
School  was  attended  by  246,  12  of  whom  received  no  testimonial.  Of 
the  234,  there  belonged  70  to  the  Mechanical  School,  (A;)  117  to  the 
Engineering  School,  (B ;)  18  to  the  Chemical  School,  (G ))  29  to  the 
section  for  teachers,  (D.) 

Though  the  three  academies  in  Dresden,  Freilmg,  and  Tharand 
oome  next  in  rank,  the 

IV.>HIOH£B  INDtrSTBIAIi  BCfHOOL  AT  CHEMNITZ 

deserves  a  place  here  as  being  nearest  related  to  the  Polytechnic  School, 
though  not  having  so  high  an  aim.  Founded  in  1836,  and  having 
four  courses,  (classes,)  of  one  year  each,  its  object  is  to  prepare  for  a 
technical  or  agricultural  career,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  general 
course  of  the  Polytechnic  School ;  but  it  has  two  classes  below  the 
required  attainments  of  the  lowest  class  there,  and  wants  the  two  highest 
classes  of  its  professional  department.  Hence  the  pupils  are  admitted 
when  14  years  old,  instead  of  16,  and  the  graduates  of  the  Real  Schools 
enter  at  once  the  second  class,  omitting  the  two  lowest  ones.  To  show 
the  importance  of  this  school  even  to  the  lower  classes,  we  mention  that 
of  18  boys  who  left  the  third  class,  i.  e.,  the  second  from  below,  five  de- 
voted themselves  to  agriculture,  two  to  dyeing,  one,  respectively,  became 
appreteitr,  cotton-spinner,  constructor  of  machines,  miller,  brewer, 
merchant,  and  apothecary ;  one  went  to  a  Polytechnic  School,  and  of 
two  the  profession  chosen  was  not  known. 

The  pupils  are  either  full  scholars  or  pursue  only  single  branches  of 
instruction.  Full  scholars  have  to  pay  24  thalers  annually;  partial 
scholars  pay  2  thalers  for  any  one-hour  lesson  a  year ;  if  they  attend 
three  or  more  different  lessons  also,  24  thalers  in  all.  The  expenses  for 
books  amount  to  12-15  thalers  a  year.  There  were  in  the  last  year 
225  pupils,  and,  besides  the  principal.  Prof.  Bottcher,  18  teachers,  5 
of  them  with  the  title  of  professor.  It  is  a  Koyal  School,  and  received, 
in  1862,  10,000  thalers  from  the  state,  (Home  Department.) 

2.-^  Organization  of  Studiei. 

The  school  is  divided  into  several  sections^  according  to  the  profession 
chosen  by  the  pupils. 

Sbction  a. — 0,  For  Mechanical  Engiccering. 
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Sbotioit  a. — 5.  For  Chemical  Engineering:;  t.  €.,  for  fingar  refining,  calico  print- 
ing, Jtc.--4  years. 

.SscTioN  B,  for  any  Chemical  business  without  the  applicaUon  of  machines,  as 
Boap-boiling,  dyeing;  coloring,  &c — 3  years.  The  highest  class  corresponding  to 
II  of  A. 

Section  C,  for  Farming — ^likewise  3  years:  all  combined  in  general  branches. 

There  is  added  a  course  of  Manufactural  Drawing,  {/abri&Hchnenj)  in  two 
dasses,  with  25  pupils. 

The  stadies  in  A  and  B  being,  on  the  whole  line,  the  corresponding 
(see  above)  classes  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  (the  present  principal  of 
the  latter  was  formerly  principal  in  Chemnitz,)  I  shall  point  out  here 
the  studies  of  Section  G,  the  Agricultural  Section,  having  added  that 
all  who  have  passed  through  the  course  of  the  8d  class  may^  without 
examination,  enter  the  lowest  class  of  the  Polytechnic  School ;  from 
the  2d  class  they  may  enter  the  last  term  of  the  general  course ;  from 
the  1st  class  they  may  enter  the  lowest  class  of  the  profesaonal  course, 
or  if  practical  skill  is  proved,  the  second  year's  course  of  the  same,  but 
at  its  beginning. 

Ssonov  C. — AgrieuUural  School, 

Fourth  ClatM  or  First  Tear : 

(a.)  Common  to  all  sections  of  that  class. 

1.  Arithmetic,  6  hours. — With  Hqfmann^i  Atfyaberif  1  and  2  parts;  the  four 
rules ;  interest ;  chain  rule ;  involtttion ;  extracting  sqnaxe  and  cube  roots ;  alge- 
braic fractions ;  equations  with  one  unknown  quantity. 

2.  Oeometrpj  4  hours. — Lines ;  angles ;  area  of  regular  polygons  and  of  circles; 
equality  and  proportion  of  surfaces ;  contents  of  figures. 

3.  Natural  PhiloBophy,  6  hours  in  summer,  4  in  winter. — ^With  EnMrnannU  EU" 
ment$  of  Pkf/ncs,  General  introduction— «limatology,  doctrine  of  heat,  magnet- 
ism, and  electricity. 

4.  Drawing,  (free-hand  exercises,)  6  hours. — From  geometrical  bodies,  plaster 
models,  (method  of  DupuU,)  with  pencil  or  thalk,  chiefly  in  outlines. 

5.  Oeometrieal  Drawing,  4  hours  —Plain  drawing,  as  preparing  for  projecting 
and  mechanical  drawing ;  exercises  in  painting,  with  India  ink. 

6.  Oerman  language^  4  hours.— With  Ootzinger^s  Grammar. 

(6.)  Agricultural  School. 

7.  Natural  Hittory,  4  hours  in  summer.— Botany,  with  particular  regard  to  such 
plants  as  are  important  to  common  use ;  outlines  of  the  physiology  of  plants.  In 
winter,  zoology,  with  outlines  of  anatomy  and  animal  physiology,  [mammalia,) 

Third  CUut  or  Second  Year : 

(a.)  With  all  sections. 

1.  General  Chemistry ,  8  hours. — Inorganic  chemistry ;  organic  chemistry;  ele- 
mentary analysis  of  organic  bodies ;  the  more  Important  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  as  fibre,  starch,  sugar,  organic  acids  and  bases,  oils,  colors,  bones,  flesh, 
sugar,  urine,  etc.  and  their  products  of  decomposition,  (fermentation,  distillation, 
etc.;)  their  quality  and  use ;  their  relation  to  living  vegetable  and  animal  bodies. 

2.  OervMn,  4  hours.-— Two  of  these  are  grammar,  and  two  oral  and  written  ex- 
ercises, alternating  with  reading  of  dramatic  pieces. 

(5.)  Agricultural  section. 

3.  Arithmetic,  2  hours. — ^Equations,  with  several  unknown  quantities ;  equations 
of  the  second  degree;  logarithms;  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions; 

'  interest  on  interest,  etc. 

4.  Geometry,  2  hours. — Plain  trigonometry ;  stereometry. 
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6.  NaiMTol  PAilMopAjr,  2  honxs.— Solid,  liquid,  andMrial  bodies;  aconsticB; 
optics. 

6.  Botany,  4  honre  in  summer. — With  particnlar  regard  to  such  wild-growiog 
plants  as  are  important  for  agriculture,  with  excursions. 

7.  Zociogyy  2  hours  in  winter. — With  particular  regard  to  useful  and  injurious 
animals. 

8.  Mineralogy,  4  hours  in  winter. — Crystallography;  physical  and  chemical 
qualities  of  minerals  in  general ;  physiography  of  minerals,  with  particular  regard 
to  such  as  are  the  component  parts  of  the  mould,  (soil.) 

9.  Knowledge  of  maehiiuM  and  technology,  4  hours  in  winter. — Description  of  the 
chief  motors  and  parts  of  machines,  and  of  the  manufacturing  in  wood  and  iron. 

10.  Meehanieal  draming,  4  hours  in  summer :  in  winter,  2  hours. — Brief  de- 
scription of  parallel  projection ;  drawing  of  agricultural  utensils  and  machinery. 

11.  Pradieal  Oeomdry,  (surreying,)— -In  summer,  one  afternoon,  in  seven! 
divisions,  each  consisting  of  5-6  pupils. 

12.  Mercantile  Arithmetic,  2  hours  in  summer. — Explanation  of  the  Leipsic  Ex- 
change List  (couresettel ;)  calculations  of  interest,  of  stocks  and  shares,  invoice,  Jtc. 

13.  Book-keeping  and  Correepondenee^  2  hours  in  summer,  4  hours  in  winter.^ 
Theoretical  and  practical  wiih  regard  to  business  concerns  occurring  on  a  form  of 
middle  size,  and  to  brewery,  distillery,  &c ,  besides  topographical  drawing, 
belongiog  to  10,  combined  with  the  II  class  of  section  A. 

Second  Class  or  Third  Tear,  and  last  in  this  section  : 

(a.)  With  all  sections. 

1.  German  Language  and  Literattirs,  4  hours. — ^Two  of  them  in  history  of  literar 
ture ;  one  in  oral  and  written  exercises,  with  records ;  one  in  popular  logic  and 
rhetoric. 

(6.)  Agricultural  secUon. 

2.  Physiology  of  Plants,  4  lessons  in  summer. — Anatomy  of  cultivated  plants 
explained  by  microscopic  illustrations ;  general  ph.  of  cultivated  plants ;  influence 
of  soil  and  climate,  etc.;  doctrines  of  soil  and  manure;  watering  and  draining; 
raising  and  propagating  of  plants;  crossing;  varieties,  etc.,  with  practical  exer- 
cises. In  winter  —  special  physiology  of  plants;  systematic  description  of  the 
cultivated  plants  and  of  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  them. 

3.  Physiology  ef  Animals,  2  lessons  in  summer. — Anatomy  of  domestic  animals. 
In  winter  4  hours — general  physiology  of  domestic  animals ;  cattle  breeding ;  the 
plastic  process ;  excretion  of  milk ;  the  functions  of  nenres  and  muscles ;  special 
physiology  of  domestic  animals ;  the  specific  qualities ;  the  production  of  flesh, 
milk,  fat,  wool ;  muscular  power  with  regard  to  feeding ;  the  hoof  of  the  horso; 
diseases  of  animals ;  practical  exercises. 

4.  Farming,  4  hours.— Principles  of  rural  economy ;  capital  and  labor,  etc; 
requisites  of  farming ;  organisation  and  management  of  a  farm ;  buildings,  uten- 
sils, manure;  cattle  breeding;  agricultural  book-keeping ;  agricultural  valuation. 

6.  Agricultural  Architeeturei  2  hours. — Making  of  bricks,  pipes,  air  and  water 
cement,  burning  of  lime,  etc.;  best  construction  of  buildings,  bam?,  stables,  etc. 

6.  Practical  Oeometry,  I  afternoon  in  summer — surveying  of  larger  g^unds. 
In  winter — theory  of  field  surveying. 

7.  Oeognosy :  2  hours  in  summer,  with  exoursions. 

8.  Agricultural  Chemistry,  4  lessons  in  summer^  2  lessons  in  winter. — Inorganio 
and  organic  chemistry  reviewed  and  completed,  with  particular  regard  to  agricul- 
ture. 

Besides,  there  are— 

Chemical  Exercises  with  other  sections.  4  in  summer  and  4-^  hours  in  winter. 

Technical  Chemistry,  with  section  B,  in  2  hours ;  especially  on  manufacturing 
of  starch,  sngar,  vinegar,  or  brewing,  distilling,  etc. 

All  pupils  of  the  Industrial  Bchool  have  opportunity  to  learn  i^WncA,  in  5 
classes,  3  lessons  a  week ;  English,  in  4  classes,  3  lessons  a  week ;  history  and 
geomphy,  14  hours  for  the  4th  class,  which'  all  pupils  must  attend  who  enter  not 
sufficiently  prepared  in  these  subjects. 
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Joined  with  tliis  school,  and  therefore  to  be  mentioned  here,  is  the 
go-called-^ 

3. — ROTAL  WOREMASTERS'  SCHOOL. 

[Formerly  in  Freiberg  ;  for  the  Icut  15  years  in  Chemniiz.) 

It  has  in  view  to  train  millwrights,  makers  and  inspectors  of  wells 
and  water-works,  as  well  as  foremen  in  engine  factories  and  spinning- 
mills. 

The  journeyman-pupil,  on  admission,  must  be  at  least  16  years  old, 
and  have  worked  two  years  with  a  master,  and  produce  a  testimonial 
from  him. 

The  course,  consisting  of  three  half-year  classes,  commences  on  the 
first  of  October  and  ends  at  Easter  of  the  second  year — 18  months. 
The  pupil  has  to  pay  six  thalers  for  six  months;  and  poor  and  worthy 
pupils  of  the  school  may,  as 'in  other  schools,  pay  nothing  at  all.  Books 
an<^  stationery  cost  about  ten  thalers  per  annum.  The  number  of  schol- 
ars amounts  to  82,  with  10  teachers,  one  of  whom,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor, particularly  belongs  to  this  school.  It  received,  in  1862,  an 
annual  supply  from  the  state  of  1,450  thalers. 

The  plan  of  lessons  is : 

in.  IT.  I. 

Ut  H,r.        %iR.r.  8d  H,  Y. 

Arithmetic 7  -  - 

Maihematics  and  mechanics,  (logarithms,  plane 

trigonometry,  sialics)... -  8  - 

Mechanics -  ->  4 

Geometry,  (stereometry) 6       •  ->  <- 

SuTveying,  (measuring  of  field  and  water)......  -  4  . 

Geometrical  drawing  and  projection 8  -  - 

Natural  philosophy  and  chemistry 4  2- 

Ornamental  drawing 4.4 

Architectural  drawing -  4  • 

Mechanical  drawing -  8  8 

Construction -  2  6 

Mechanical  technology -  4  . 

Construction  of  mills,  (for  millers) -  2  2 

Spinning  and  weaving,  (for  the  respective  jour- 
ney man-pupils )......». ^ -  ..  4 

Construction  of  pipes  and  wells,  (for  conduit- 
masters) ~  -  4 

German 4  4* 

Book-keeping .  .  2 

The  Koyal  Workmasteri  Schod  in  Chemnitz  has  had  from  1855  to 
to  1866,  in  all,  326  pupils,  of  whom  there  were  206  from  Saxony,  (25 
Chemnitz ;)  55  from  Thuringia,  59  from  Prussia,  8  from  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  8  from  Austria,  5  from  Kussia,  4  from  Anhalt,  5  from  Wur- 
temberg,  3  from  Lubcck,  2  from  France,  1  from  Bavaria,  1  from  Bre- 
men, 1  from  America.  Of  these  326,  there  were  239  constructors  of 
machinery,  and  iron  workmen  in  general ;  52  oonstructors  of  mills,  mill- 
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Wrights  and  millers;  17  spinners,  weayers,  and  appreteurs ;  18  of  va- 
rious trades,  as  watchmakers,  cabinet-makers^  founders,  tinkers,  gird- 
lers,  copper-smiths,  masons,  stocking-mannfacturers,  gardeners,  &c. 

The  full  course  has  been  passed  by  157  pupils. 

There  is  joined  one  more  school  to  the  Royal  Industrial  School  at 
Chemnitz,  a  so-called 

4. — ^BAUOSWEBKSirSCHULa. 

{ArchUeetttral  School  for  Masont  and  Carpeniert.) 

There  are  five  such  schools  in  Saxony,  one  of  them  mentioned  as 
being  under  the  same  management  as  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Dres- 
den, another  joined  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Leipsio,  and  two  inde- 
pendent ones  in  Plauen  and  Zittau.  This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place 
to  speak  of  this  class  of  schools. 

These  schools  are  intended  to  train  good  carpenters  and  mason  mas- 
ters, and  require  for  admission  the  beginning  of  apprenticeships  at  l^st 
for  six  months. 

The  course  embraces  the  time  of  three  winters,  (in  Leipsic  of  two,) 
so  that  in  summer  the  pupils  work  with  their  master ;  only  in  Leipsio 
and  Zittau  there  is  a  summer  course  established  for  more  advanced  stu- 
dcDts.  The  number  of  pupils  in  all  five  schools  was,  1865-1866, 
548;  (in  Chemnitz,  109;  in  Zittau,  149,  &o.)  In  Leipsic  the  average 
number  in  winter  is  88  ;  in  summer,  25-80. 

The  expenditure  fov  these  schools  by  the  Home  Department  is,  ai^ 
nually,  7,550  thalers  ;  (for  Leipsic,  1,850  thalers.)  .  On  the  average, 
the  winter-course  term  of  a  pupil  costs  21  thalers,  of  which  17 'o  are 
paid  by  the  state,  and  3/o  hy  the  pupil.  The  proper  pay  of  the  pupil 
is  5  thalers  for  the  term  of  six  months. 

Of  the  736  pupils  who  attended  the  school  in  Dresden  in  the  first  25 
years,  (1837-62,)  there  attended  191  during  one  winter  term, 
200  during  two  winter  terms,  250  during  three,  90  during  four,  and 
5  during  five. 

Most  of  the  students  repeated  tho  third  course,  and  some,  by  compul- 
sion, the  first  or  second  course. 

Of  the  117  pupils  last  winter  in  Dresden,  there  were  87  masons,  28 
carpenters,  and  2  stone-cutters ;  of  whom  51  were  journeymen,  and  66 
apprentices. 

Of  the  ten  teachers  in  Chemnitz,  (seven  in  Leipsio  and  Dresden,) 
one  professor  is  exclusively  employed  in  this  school ;  another  professor, 
common  to  this  and  the  Workmasters'  School,  and  the  rest  employed  in 
the  Home  Industrial  School. 
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The  plan  of  studies  in  Chemniti  is  as  follows ; 

III.  IL  I. 
Firtt  W,  T.    StconA  W,  T.    Third  IT.  T, 

Arithmetic,  (quadratic  equations)  ..••••.••.•«•  *l  ^  - 

Geometr J,  (stereometry) m 6  - 

National  philosophy ^ 4  -  - 

Mechanics ■ m... -  -  4  2 

German  langaage ..'....... 4  2  2 

General  architecture •  4  2  - 

Architectural  drawing ^ 6  4  4 

Ornamental  drawing 2  4  4 

Projection ....m...... ••  4  2  <- 

Embossing  in  clay .••• ..  -  s 

Moddlingt .•  «  -  8 

Perspective ^ -  2  2 

&"n'^y.}-p«««-'or -....- {    :       \        : 

Construction,  (continuing  the  course  on  m»- 

sonr;^.) .•  -  -  4 

Designing  of  architectural  plans ^  —  6  8 

Estimating. of  the  costs ....••..•. •  •  2 

There  is  an  examination  at  the  olose  of  each  winter  term,  when  the 
pupil  may  get  a  testimonial  from  the  school  of  his  attainments,  in  order 
to  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  for  masters  of  architecture. 

The  plan  of  studies  in  the  summer  term  at  Leipsie  is : 

1.  Architectural  drawing,  12  lessons  a  week. 

2.  Drawing,  (free-hand  practice,)  4  hours. 

3.  Linear  perspective,  including  construction  of  shades,  Ice.,  4  boats. 

4.  Architectural  style  of  middle  ages,  4  hours. 

5.  History  of  architecture,  with  regard  to  masons  and  carpenters,  4  hours. 

6.  Reviewing  exercises  in  construction,  4  hours. 

7.  Trigonometry  and  higher  equations,  with' application  to  architecture^  4 
hours. 

8.  Guidance  to  solving  problems  of  arithmetic  and  construing  geometry,  4 
hours. 

9.  Doctrine  of.  trade,  including  laws  of  exchange,  2  hours. 

10.  German  orthography  and  compositions,  exercises  in  field-tforrey  ing,  4  hours. 

According  to  the  prospectus  of  the  school  in  Leipsio,  an  appropriate 
preparation  is  obtained  in  this  school  for  such  as  wish  to  continue  their 
scientific-technical  or  artistic-arohitectural,  either  in  the  Polytechnic 
School  or  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Dresden. 

The  Koyal  Committee  of  Examination  for  such  architects  as  are 
trained  in  the  Workm asters'  School,  t.  e.,  for  master  masons  and  master 
carpenters,  (bavhandwerker  j)  consists  in  Dresden  of  eight  members, 
one  of  whom  is  a  member  of  the  municipality,  (who  presides;)  one 
the  chief  professor  of  the  Workmasters'  School ;  one  a  master  mason ; 
one  a  master  carpenter,  with  as  many  substitutes. 

Second  Winter  Term : 

1.  The  simple  principles  of  mechanics,  with  the  appUoation  of  the  same  to 
architectural  subjects,  with  exercises,  6  hours. 

2.  Doctrine  of  construction  of  buildings  in  their  stone,  wood,  and  Iron  parts,  6 
hours. 
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3.  Agricultural  arehitedure^  4  hourfi. 

4.  Architectural  drawing,  with  ezercues  in  proiectingr  ground-plans,  2  boars. 

6.  Doctrine  of  making  estimates  of  costs,  with  an  instruction  in  architectural 
law,  4  hours. 

6.  German^  embracing  correspondence  with  private  persons  and  magistrates ; 
compositions  and  free  discussion,  4  hours. 

7.  Book-keeping  and  laws  of  exchange,  2  hours. 

8.  Modelling  and  embossing  in  elapf  4  hours. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  Baugewerken  does  not  come  within  the 
purpose  of  the  institution,  yet,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  the  limited  time, 
there  are  modelling  exercises  for  masons,  carpenters,  and  stone-cutters 
in  the  workshop  of  the  Institution  during  the  free  time  and  on  Sundays. 

The  proper  course  of  two  winter  terms  in  Leipsic  is  as  follows^ 
(lessons,  8-12  snd  2^ :) 

First  Winter  Term : 

1.  ArUkmetiCf  including  the  elements  of  algebra,  6  hours  a  week. 

2.  Descriptive  Oeometry,  Stereometry^  and  Rectangular  Trigonometrt/^  4  hours. 

3.  General  Arehitccturey  as  introductory  to  the  subject  of  building  materials  an.d 
implements,  as  well  as  the  purposes,  parts,  arrangements,  requisites,  and  deficien- 
cies of  buildings,  6  hours. 

4.  Drawing^  both  free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing,  projections,  with  the 
principles  of  the  construction  of  shade^  from  models  and  papers,  8  liours. 

5.  Architectural  Drawing^  for  learning  the  needed  manual  skill  in  drawing  the 
difFerent  parts  of  a  building  and  constructions  from  papers,  and  after  a  given 
scale,  12  hours. 

6.  Architectural  doctrine  of  formSj  or  drawing  of  the  most  important  arch 
forms,  (styles,)  with  illustrations  oxi  the  black-board,  4  hours. 

7.  German  language,  4  hours. 

8.  Modelling  and  embossing  in  eUty^  4  hours. 

V.-THBS  HIOHEB  WEAVING  SCHOOL  AT  CHEMNITZ. 

1. — JERstory  and  Object, 

• 

The  Higher  Weaving  School  at  Chemnitz  was  founded  in  1857^  and 
was  so  prosperous  that  the  town  of  Chemnitz,  assisted  by  the  state, 
erected,  in  1865,  a  large  and  convenient  building  for  the  same,  at  a 
oost  of  26^087  thalers,  the  interest  of  which  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent. , 
(1;562  thalers,)  to  be  paid  by  the  school  to  the  town,  (for  which  the 
latter  is  bound  to  keep  it  in  order,)  has  been  guaranteed,  and  thus  far 
paid  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Before  that  time  the  state  had 
given  an  annual  grant  of  500  thalers,  of  which  260  thalers  were  ex- 
pended for  the  hired  rooms,  so  that  240  thalers  remdned  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  school,  which  now  must  be  brought  up  by  the  income 
from  tuition  fees. 


Documents  relating  to  this  School. 

1.  The  Higher  Indaatrlal  School  at  Chemnitz,  programme  of  1867,*contalning  a  report  on  the 
Workmaster  School  and  on  the  Arcbiteciural  School;  2.  Prospectus  of  the  same,  iu German, 
1867;  3.  ProiipectusoftheWorkmasterii' School,  1867;  4.  MitthHltmgen  Cher  die  Baugewerken- 
schule  von  1837,  bit  1862,  pp.  14;  5.  Annual  reports  on  the  same  in  the  Profrrammes  of  Uie 


Polytechnic  School,  [twelve ;]    0.    Plan  of  lessons  in  the  BaufietHrkentchule  at  Leipsic, 

[written  in  German,!  1867-: — '"  "-       -" "  -         " 

the  same,  [do.,]  18d7l866. 


[written  in  German,j  1867-1808;  7.  Prospectus  of  the  same,  [do.,]  1867-1868;  8.  School  laws  io 
"do,, 
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The  annual  ezpenditare  amounts  to  8,000  thalers.  The  pupil  haste 
pay  for  the  fall  year's  course  90  thalers ;  for  six  months,  60  thalers. 
For  patterns  and  the  necessary  weaving  material  he  has  to  pay,  for  six 
months,  10  thalers  in  advance ;  if  more  be  needed  in  that  time,  he  has 
to  supply  the  remainder.  But  the  woven  clothes  the  student  receives 
as  his  property  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

The  Directory  consists  of  a  member  of  the  municipality,  (at  present 
the  president,  Adv.  Schmidt,)  of  a  professor  of  the  Royal  Workmas- 
ters'  School,  and  two  proprietors  of  weaving  factories. 

The  institution  is  intended  to  train,  by  scientific  instruction  and  prac- 
tical exercises,  workmasters  and  manufacturers  for  all  kinds  of  weaving, 
as  well  as  to  impart  to  young  men  who  will  devote  themselves  to  the 
manufacturing  trade,  either  as  buyers  or  sellers,  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  manufacturing,  and  thus  the  ability  of  estimating  the  merchandise. 

For  this  purpose  the  school  has — 

a.  One  shaft-room ,  with  22  hand-looms,  and  all  auxiliary  machines 
for  spooling,  shearing,  &c. 

b.  One  Jacquard-room,  with  16  Jacquard  machine-looms,  and  2  -ma- 
chines for  stiffening  by  gumming,  (karten^chlag^)  spooling-wheels, 
chenille  machines,  &o. 

c.  One  machine-room,  with  a  steam-engine  and  boiler ;  seven  looms 
(hraft)  of  English  and  German  construction — some  with  Jacquard  ma- 
chines ;  one  hand- weaving  loom  ;  one  spooling  machine^  and  one  bearo- 
loom  (haunt) — all  this  worth  about  4,000  thalers. 

There  were  in  the  last  summer  term  thirty-three  pupils  (seventeen 

«  foreigners)  and  four  teachers,  with  one  master-weaver  assisting  in  the 

practical  exercises. 

2.— CottfM  qf  Ifutruetum, 

The  course  of  instruction  one  year,  in  two  terms  and  classes.  In- 
struction is  given  from  8  to  12  A.  M.,  and  2  to  4  P.  M.  daily,  four 
times  a  week.  Each  lesson  is  at  least  of  two  hours ;  in  the  morning, 
generally  of  four  continuous  hours 

First  term,  (of  six  months  :) 

1.  Lectures  on  weaving  material,  two  honrs 

2.  Lectures  on  construction  and  systems  of  the  various  hand-weaving  looms, 
and  of  the  auxiliary  implements,  two  hours. 

3.  Free-hand  drawing,  (outlines,  designing  of  patterns,)  and  chromaticfl| 
(doctrine  of  colors,)  four  hours. 

4.  Analysis  (decomposilion)  of  pattern,  making  of  cartoons,  and  calculation 
of  the  respective  stuff  fbr  hand  and  Jacquard  weaving,  with  the  appropriate  in- 
struction in  *^apprelur^'  (finishing)  and  its  machines,  eighteen  hours. 

5.  Exercises  in  shaft  weaving,  six  hours. 

Second  term,  (class :) 
1.  Composition  of  patterns  for  hand  and  Jacquard  weaving,  four  hours. 
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2.  Lectures  on  mechanic  looms,  and  on  the  auxiliary  machines  for  mechanic 
weavinfr,  four  hours. 

3.  Continuation  of  analysis  (deeomposUion)  of  Jacquard  stuflb,  velvets, 
gauzes  and  ribbons,  eight  hours. 

4.  Drawing,  four  hours. 

6.  Exercises  in  weaving  on  looms  of  various  construction,  twelve  hours. 

The  parents  of  the  papils  receive  quarterly  censuren,  on  application^ 
of  the  attainments  and  moral  conduct  of  their  sons. 

On  leaving  school,  after  having  finished  the  coarse,  the  student  re- 
ceives a  testimonial.  The  best  are  honored  with  prizes  or  commenda- 
tory testimonials. 

AOBICULTUBB  IN  SAXONY. 

The  state  grants  for  agriculture  in  general  20,000  thalers  yearly, 
not  including  the  academies  in  Tharand  and  Leipsic,  which  re- 
ceived each  16,000  thalers.  Half  of  that  sum  is  given  to  the  five  dis- 
trict associations,  (Jcrettveretne,^  which  they  have  to  account  for  in  a 
regularly  drawn  up  register  of  annual  expenditure;  the  other  10,000 
serve  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  experimental  stations,  ( Versuchs'^ta" 
tionen^)  of  the  general  secretary  for  the  agricultural  associations  (Dr. 
Reuning,  privy  counsellor  of  the  government)  and  their  office,  of  the  lec- 
tures in  the  associations,  &c.  Of  the  experimental  stations,  which  were 
first  founded  in  Saxony,  some  are  kept  and  supported  by  government,  as 
the  one  in  Chemnitz,  joined  to  the  Industrial  (Agricultural)  School  there, 
with  1,200  thalers;  another  (physiological)  joined  to  the  Veterinary 
School  in  Dresden  with  900  thalers ;  others  are  aided  directly  and  indi- 
rectly by  government,  as  Pommriti,  with  600  thalers;  Mockem,  near 
Leipsic,  with  500  thalers.  Farming  schools,  such  as  are  in  Wurtem- 
berg  and  Prussia,  do  not  exist  in  Saxony.  Having  a  merely  practical 
aim,  to  be  attained  by  working  and  school  instruction,  the  former  is  not 
considered  necessary  here,  and  the  latter  impracticable ;  likewise  the 
supplementary  schools  for  farming,  {forthildungs  schulen,)  which  have 
sprung  up  here  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  have  been  partially 
aided  by  government,  were,  with  the  exception  of  two,  given  up,  and 
left  to  their  own  resources. 

Besides  the  Agricultural  Academies,*  much  reliance  for  promoting 

*  In  the  sevaion  of  the  Diet  In  18S7  it  was  proposed  hy  the  deputies,  and  aa  good  as  agreed  to 
by  government,  that  the  agricultural  section  In  Tharand  should  be  separated  trom  the  acad- 
emy, and  probablv  transferred  to  Plagwitz,  near  Leipic,  in  order  to  t>H  connected  with  the 
anfversiiy.  Besides,  T  am  reminded  here  of  the  agricultural  section  in  the  Industrial  School 
at  rhemnitz,  of  the  Veterinary  School,  and  mention  the  institution  for  borse-breoding^the 
atallion  being  rent  thence  at  proper  times  throughout  the  country^  in  Moritzburg,  near  Dres- 
den, with  a  Slate  grant  of  80,000  thUeri. 

Documents. 

1.  ProsperitT  of  the  Higher  Weaving  School  at  Chemnlts  ;  2.  Plan  of  Lessons ;  8.  Lettei 
from  the  President  of  the  Directory,  Adv.  Scbmidu 
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the  interests  of  agricoltore  is  laid  by  the  Saxon  government  on  associa* 
tions.  To  work  through  them  efficiently,  first,  a  monthly  official  mag« 
uine  for  these  associations  is  issned,  and  edited  by  the  general  secre- 
tary, which  has  been  very  saccessful.  Also,  scientific  lectures  are  held, 
chiefly  by  chemists,  at  the  experimental  stations,  without  having  special 
travelling  teachers  employed  for  this  purpose,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
countries.  Finally,  there  are  Agricultural  Commissaries  fcr  benefiting 
farms,  who  are  instructed  not  only  to  hold  lectures  in  the  associations,  but 
also  to  assist  the  farmers  with  their  advice.  This  is  done  by  adjusting 
farms,  by  projections  of  draining,  construction  of  meadows,  &c.  Pro- 
prietors of  small  farms  receive  this  advice  gratis.  This  institution  has 
been  of  great  importance,  for,  by  it,  model  farms  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate parties  have  been  formed  in  great  number,  whereas  the  model 
farms  founded  by  the  government  in  Saxony  generally  did  not  realize 
the  hopes. 

The  associations  are  quite  independent.  There  are  at  present  three 
hundred.  These  unite  to  form  district  associations,  the  committees  of 
which  are  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  former.  Deputies  of  the 
district  associations  form  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  which  is  a  con- 
sulting board  for  government.  Deputies  of  this  council  have  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  schools,  of  forestry,  natural  sciences,  horse- 
breeding,  and  horticulture.*  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  there  are 
frequent  agricultural  exhibitions  in  the  districts  and  in  the  country. 

Besides  the  direct  and  indirect  aid  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
kingdom,  the  government  renders  stiU  more  important  help  by  provid- 
ing schools  where  scientific  agriculturists  can  be  trained. 

VI.— THB  ACADEICT  OF  FOBEBTBT  AND  AQRICULTURE. 

1. — BsiablishmerUf  OrganigaHon  and  AdmUaion, 

This  academy  was  founded  in  1811  by  H.  Cotta,  and  established  as 
a  state  institution  in  1815.  The  original  building  belonged  to  Cotta, 
and  was  bought  for  7,000  thalers  in  1845 ;  but  the  present  house  was 
constructed  in  1847  at  an  expense  of  45,183  thalers. 

The  agricultural  section  was  added  in  1880,  with  4  students,  (in 
1816,  62  students  of  forestry ;)  in  1837  there  were  24  students  of  for- 
estry and  26  of  agriculture.     From  America  there  were,  from  1852  to 

*  The  botanical  garden  in  Dresden  haa  about  twenty-fivo  thousand  cultivated  plants,  and 
sends  away,  on  an  average,  three  thousand  packaaes  of  seed  annually,  receiving  nearly  the 
same  amount.  It  serves  as  a  scientific  and  educutional  institution,  and  is  open  all  day  to  any 
visitor.    Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  about  the  botanical  garden  in  tlie  university  at  Leipsic, 

Document. 

Letter  from  the  General  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Renning. 
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1865^  24  students — ^14  of  forestry  and  10  of  agriculture ;  from  England, 
none  of  forestry,  14  of  agriculture.  On  the  average,  there  have  been 
admitted  in  the  summer  28  students,  (15  Saxons,)  and  in  the  winter, 
15,  (8  Saxons.) 

H.  Cotta  died  in  1844.  The  present  principal  is  J.  Fr.  Judeich,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  presentation  copy  of  the  Tharander  JaJir- 
buck  of  1866.  The  principal  of  the  agricultural  department  is  Dr. 
Schober;  the  administration  of  general  affairs,  however,  is  always 
entrusted  to  the  principal  of  the  forest  department.  Schober,  since 
1852,  in  Tharand,  has  written  the  history  of  the  academy  to  be  found 
in  the  above-mentioned  book,  which  was  published  at  the  semi-centennial 
anniversary. 

The  grounds  belonging  to  the  academy  (forest  of  Tharand,  a  botanical 
garden,  and  the  farm)  cover  an  area  of  10,928  Saxon  acres.  The 
library  consists  of  670  books  on  forestry,  70  on  huntsmanship,  719  on 
agriculture,  31  on  horticulture,  85  on  veterinary  science ;  the  rest  on 
other  sciences,  with  65  periodical  publications  on  forestry,  91  on  agri- 
culture, &c. 

The  collection  for  foresters  contains  132  different  instruments  and  a 
technological  collection  of  390  pieces ;  for  huntsmanship,  63  plaster- 
tables,  with  game  tracks,  and  a  well-arranged  shooting  stand.  The 
agricultural  collection  has  90  utensils  and  machines,  98  models,  18 
sorts  of  apparatus,  not  to  mention  the  botanical,  zoological  and  min- 
eralogical  collections  of  all  kinds.  The  physical  cabinet  contains  an 
apparatus  of  112  ph.  machines. 

In  the  budget  of  1864-1866,  the  annual  expenses  were  estimated  at 
14,850  thalers,  to  which  the  state  (the  two  academies  in  Tharand  and 
Freiberg  belong  to  the  financial  department)  granted  13,650  thalers 
per  annum,  expecting  an  income  from  the  students  of  1,200  thalers. 

The  expenses  were,  in  thalers,  (three  English  shillings :) 

10,150  for  salaries,  950  for  the  library,  250  for  thegardens^  900  for  the  chemical 
laboratorj,  350  thalers  to  poor  students,  600  for  the  building^*,  200  for  the 
farnitore,  110  for  printing,  &c.,  370  for  ezcarsions,  50  for  experiments  in  the 
woods,  320  for  fuel,  light,  Ac,  100  for  aiding  scientific  travels,  500  for  agricul- 
tural experiments. 

With  the  two  principals,  who  are  the  first  professors  in  their  respective 
departments,  there  are  thirteen  teachers,  seven  of  whom  bear  the  title 
of  professor,  and 'six  other  inferior  officers,  with  ninety-one  students  in 
1866. 

Every  student  in  either  department  has  to  pay,  if  a  Saxon,  50  thalers 
yearly ;  if  not,  75  for  the  whole  instruction,  besides  an  entrance  fee  of 
10  thalers,  (Saxons,  6}  thalers,)  and  3-15  thalers  for  the  use  of  the 
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laboratory  duriDg  a  "«cnie»/er"  or  six-months'  term.  There  are  six 
free  schdlars,  six  half-free,  with  stipends,  though  not  as  large  as  in 
Leipsic,  but  sufficient  for  the  limited  Lumber  of  students,  who  also,  gen- 
erally speaking,  are  less  dependent.  These  stipendiaries  receive  from 
20  to  50  thalers  per  annum.  Some  riflemen  of  the  royal  army,  if 
they  be  practically  prepared  at  least  for  one  year  in  the  service  of  a 
forester,  may  be  admitted  as  free  scholars  and  receive  some  aid  for  board 
and  fuel.  As  in  all  schools  which  are  supported  by  the  state,  the  tui- 
tion fee  may  be  remitted  to  any  poor  student. 

On  admission,  each  student  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  old,  and 
80  far  prepared  as  to  be  benefited  by  the  lectures.  It  is  desired  that 
the  aspirants  should  work  one  year  before  entering  on  a  farm  or  with  a 
forester.  Saxons,  who  wish  to  be  royal  officers  of  the  forest,  have  to 
produce  a  testimonial  of  maturity  from  a  gymnasium,  or  from  the  In- 
dustrial School  at  Chemnitz,  or  from  a  real  school ;  in  the  last  case  with 
a  good  mark  in  mathematics.  They  must  also  have  worked  one  year 
with  a  forester. 

2  .^'Course  of  Studies . 

Instruction  in  either  section  is  divided  into  two  annual  courses,  which 
must  have  been  completed  by  such  as  want  to  be  officers  of  the  forests. 
The  professors  ' '  keep  themselves  in  perpetual  intercourse  with  the  stu- 
dents, and  superintend  their  study  hours  and  general  conduct."  After 
each  semester f  summer  or  winter  term,  the  students  receive  censuren. 
The  Saxons  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  at  the  same  time. 

The  plan  of  studies  for  both  sections  during  the  two  courses  has  been, 
since  1857,  as  follows,  (Schober,  1866,  p.  98:) 

First  Year,  Sseond  Year* 

Mathematics  for  foresters 6  h.  in  a.  — 

Mathematics  for  agriculiurists 2  in  s.  — 

Measuring  for  foresters 2  in  w.  1  aft'n  ins. 

Measuring  for  agriculturists 1  in  w.  1  aft'n  in  8. 

Special  mathematics  for  foresters.. 2  in  w.  — 

Mechanics  for  both  sections —  2  h.  in  w. 

Architecture,  specially  for  agriculturists —  2  in  w. 

Architectural  drawiog 3-4,  s.  k  w.       3-4,  s.  k  w. 

Natural  philosophy 3  in  w.  — 

Meteorology —  2  in  w. 

Chemistry,  general,  with  technology .....4  ins.  — 

Agricultural  chemistry  (doctrine  of  soil) 4  in  w.  — 

Chemical  exercises ~^  2  aft'ns  in  8.  ft  w. 

Natural  history : 

Mineralogy i 6  h.  in  8.  2  aft'ns  in  s.  k  w. 

Mln.  excursions 2  in  s.  

Geognosy —  3  h.  In  a. 

Botany,  general 3  in  8.  

Physiology  of  plants —  dins. 

Botany  for  foresters ..•••••...... —  2  in  8. 

Review  of  natural  history —  1  in  w. 

Excursions ^ >^. 1  afternoon  in  8.    — 
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First  Year.  Second  Tear* 

Zoology 3  h.  in  w.  — 

Entomology,  (general  doctrine  of  insects) 1  in  s.  — 

Entomology  for  foresters —  3  in  w. 

Entomology  for  agriculturists —  2  in  w. 

Science  qjf  forestry : 

Outlines 3  in  s.  — 

Protection  of  forests  (foreUehuiz) 2  in  w.  — 

Administration  of  hunting  grounds  (jagdver' 

waltung) 1  in  w.  — 

Cultivation  of  woods / —  Sins. 

Improvement  of  forests,  with  technology    •—  3  in  8. 

Management  of  forests —  2  in  w. 

History  of  forestry  and   fauntsmanship,   with 

literature —  2  in  w. 

State  forest  economy,  with  the  principles  of 

political  economy —  2inw. 

Exercises  in  valuation —  4  in  8. 

Practical  exercises I  \^l  ^?  ^-  "" 

^  4-0  n.  in  w,  — 

Science  of  agricuUure : 

Encyclopaedia 1  in  w.  -^ 

Agricultural  physiology  of  plants 4  in  s.  — . 

Cattle  breeding....  « 3  inw.  '  -^ 

Political  economy —  4  in  s. 

Management  of  farms —  8  in  w. 

Agricultural  excursion |  ^_gY  *iVw  ^ 

VUerinary  science : 

Exterior  or  good  points  of  domestic  animals 2  b.  in  b.  — 

Anatomy  of  domestic  animals 2  in  w.  -— 

Physiology        "            **        —  1  h.  in  w. 

Diseases             "            *'         —  2  in  s. 

Regimep  (care  of  health)  of  domestic  animals.    —  2  in  s. 

Shoeing  of  horses ^     —  linw. 

Horticulture : 

Cultivation  of  fruits  and  vines —  2  h.  in  8. 

Cultivation  of  vegetables —  2  in  w. 

Science  of  the  law  for  both  sections *  —  3  in  w. 

3 . — Examination, 

At  Easter  there  is  an  ezamination  for  such  as  wish  to  leave  the  acad- 
emy as  graduates,  with  a  testimonial.  All  who  wish  to  be  royal  officers 
have  to  pass  the  full  examination,  which  embraces  two  compositions 
written  in  the  last  winter  term  on  a  subject  chosen  by  the  student  and 
on  another  given  by  the  principal.  Then  they  have  to  show  their  skill 
in  drawing  by  producing  topographical  and  other  forest  plans,  or  an 
architectural  or  mechanical  drawing  and  the  design  of  a  plan ;  then  on 
each  branch  to  answer  dictated,  questions,  written  within  a  certain 
time  in  presence  of  two  professors ;  and  if  their  writings  have  been 
approved,  to  pass  an  oral  ezamination  in  mathematics,  botany, 
physiology  of  plants,  zoology  and  entomology,  mineralogy  and  geog- 
nosy, physics  and  meteorology,  chemistry  and  doctrine  of  soil,  science 
of  forestry  or  agriculture.  Three  censuren  are  given,  besides  those  for 
application  and  moral  conduct,  in  sciences — ''excellent,"   "good. 
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••sufficient."  The  third  or  last  censure  however,  is  not  sufficient  for 
being  admitted  to  the  state  examination^  but  they  are  allowed  for  that 
purpose  to  pass  again  the  above-mentioned  examination  after  a  third 
year's  course  in  the  academy.  *•  Volunteers,"  as  foreigners  or  Saxons 
who  want  no  employment,  may  pass  the  full  examination,  or,  if  they 
choose,  be  examined  in  single  branches,  in  which  they  desire  to  have  a 
testimonial  of  the  academy,  according  to  the  Regrdative  for  the  said 
examination  published  in  1853. 

VII.-THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACADEMY  IN  PLAGWITZ,  KEAR  LEIPSIC. 

1 . — StalUticf, 

The  Agricultural  Academy  in  Plagwitz  was  founded  in  1851,  in 
Lutzschena,  10  English  miles  from  Leipsic,  but,  in  1861,  was  transferred 
to  Plagwitz,  in  the  vicinity  of  Leipsic,  and  constituted  there  as  a  part 
of  the  university.  Most  teachers  are  professors  in  the  university,  and 
the  students  have  to  attend  in  both  lecture-rooms  at  Plagwitz  and 
Ticipsic,  distant  25  minutes.  The  present  principal  is  Professor  Bim- 
baum. 

The  farm  consists  of  483  Saxon  acres=l,086  Prussian  acres,  and  is 
the  property  of  Dr.  Heine^  a  rich  gentleman,  who,  by  cultivating  the 
grounds  and  covering  them  with  buildings,  has  nearly  joined  Plagwits 
to  Leipsic.  The  liberal  offer  of  that  farm  for  the  purposes  of  an  agri- 
cultural academy  was  accepted  in  1861  by  the  government.  There  are 
on  the  farm  a  tile  kiln,  a  steam  brewery,  and  near  it  a  manufactory  of 
agricultural  machines  and  utensils. 

The  annual  expenditure  is  5,980  thalers,  to  which  the  state  grants 
as  yet  but  1,000  thalers. 

The  number  of  students  since  1851  has  been  on  the  average  46  per 
annum ;  in  all,  79  from  Saxony,  105  from  Prussia,  43  from  Bohemia, 
48  from  iRussia,  (36  of  whom  are  from  the  German  Baltic  provinces,) 
Ac.     At  present  there  are  38  students. 

The  whole  course  embraces  three  semi-annual  terms ;  but  for  those 
who  are  insufficiently  prepared  a  preparatory  half-year's  course  in  Plag- 
witz is  added.  A  certain  age  is  not  required,  but  it  is  desired  that  the 
student  be  at  least  18  years  old,  and  should  have  spent  at  least  six 
months  on  a  well-managed  farm. 

The  pay  for  the  preparatory  course  in  Plagwitz  is  60  thalers  for  the 
following  courses:  15  thalers  for  the  Beme^er,  besides  the  different 
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fees  to  be  paid  to  tbe  professors  of  the  university;  from  2-5  thalers  for  a 
branch  of  instruction,  and  10  thalers  for  the  chemical  exercises. 

2. — Course  of  Stiidies. 

The  preparatory  course  in  Plagwitz  is  as  follows : 

Oeneral  agricultarei  4  hours,  bj  the  principal. 

History  and  literature  of  agriculture,  2  hours,  by  the  principal. 

Inorganic  chemistry,  4  hours,  by  Dr.  Heppe. 

Exercises  in  the  laboratory,  8  hours,  by  Dr.  Heppe. 

Mineralogy  and  geognosy,  2  hours,  by  Dr.  Heppe. 

Anatomy  and  morphology  of  plants,  2  hours,  by  Dr.  Frank. 

Anatomy  of  domestic  auiinals,  with  good  points  of  horses,  and  shoeing,  4  hoars. 

Book-keeping,  2  hours. 

Surveying,  on  Saturday  a.  m. 

Practical  agricultural  exercises,  Saturday,  p.  m.,  by  the  principal. 

Besides,  a  c<mver8atorium,  i.  e.  a  conversational  drill,  on  Thursday 
evening,  with  all  the  students  and  with  friends  of  agriculture,  on  agri- 
cultural questions,  exercises,  and  excursions,  when  the  principal  is 
assisted  by  several  teachers. 

The  regular  course  at  Plagwitz  and  Leipsio  is : 

Firsi  temif  (of  six  months :) 

1.  Cultivation  of  plants,  (soil,  mannre,  meadows,  &c.,)  4  houm. 

2.  Doctrine  of  soil,  with  valuation,  2  hours. 
Second  term : 

1.  Cattle  breeding,  with  knowledge  of  wool,  kc,  4  hoars. 

2.  Feeding  cattle,  (expenditure.) 
Third  term : 

1.  Doctrine  of  managing  farms,  (balance  between  exhaustion  and  compensa* 
tion  of  fields,  meadows,  &c., )  2  hours. 

2.  Valuation  of  crops,  (for  buying  farms  or  haying  them  to  rent,  or,  in  case  of 
employment,  for  making  estimates  in  due  form,)  4  hours. 

This  last  and  most  important  division  combines  a  review  of  all  the 
subjects  before  treated. 

All  these  lectures  on  agriculture  are  given  by  the  principal. 

The  auxiliary  sciences  may  be  studied  in  lectures  at  the  university, 
via,  on — 

Political  economy,  4  lectures  weekly,  by  Prof.  Roscher. 

Agricultuitd  chemistry,  2  lectures,  by  Prof.  Knop. 

Exercises  in  the  A(2;ricultural  Laboratory  in  Leipsic,  conducted  bythe  same 
professor  and  two  asbistants,  (hours  ad  libitum.)  « 

Experimental  philosophy^  3  lectures,  in  winter,  by  Prof  ZOllner. 

Meteorology,  2  lectures,  in  summer,  by  Prof.  ZoUner. 

Physiology  of  feeding,  4  lectures,  by  Dr.  Huppert. 

Botany,  with  excursions,  3  lectures,  by  Dr.  Frank. 

Physiology  of  plants  and  use  of  the  microscope,  4  lectures,  by  Dr.  Frank. 

Technology,  4  lectures,  in  winter,  by  Dr.  HeppS. 

Regimen  of  domestic  animals,  4  lectures,  in  summer,  privaHmf  and  on  other  gen- 
eral branches,  such  as  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  zoology,  &c.,  by  other 
professors. 

3. ^Examination. 

There  is  at  the  end  of  each  term  an  examination^  (according  to  the 
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statutes  sanctioned  by  government,)  to  ^hich  all  are  admitted  who  ap- 
ply for  it  after  having  studied  in  the  academy  at  least  two  terms — one 
year.  Before  the  examination  the  candidate  has  to  solve  accurately  a 
problem  in  writing  a4  home,  but  must  solemnly  declare  that  it  has  been 
done  without  the  help  of  others.  Then  he  has  to  answer,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  professors,  also  in  writing,  two  questions  of  less  compass  than 
the  one  above  mentioned.  The  oral  examination  embraces  also  agricul- 
tural science  and  the  auxiliary  sciences,  of  which,  however,  the  student 
may  choose  two  himself.  It  lasts  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  pay  for 
the  examination  is  10  thalers,  to  be  half  remitted  in  case  the  candidate 
does  not  succeed. 

MIKING  AND  MINER'S  SCHOOLS. 

YIIL-THE  MININQ  ACADEMY  IN  FREIBEBO. 

1. — History  and  General  Obtervaiiont. 

The  Mining  Academy  at  Freiberg  was  established  in  1766.  Its 
founders  and  benefactors  were  Yon  Heynitz,  afterwards  Prussian  Min- 
ister, and  Yon  Oppel,  President  of  the  Mining  Department.  Of  the 
seven  presidents  who  succeeded  Mr.  Oppel,  the  three  last  may  be  men- 
tioned above  all:  Herder,  1819-1838;  Freiesleben,  1842;  and  Yon 
Beust,  brother  of  the  well-known  Austrian  Minister,  who  now  leaves 
his  place  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  Austria. 

The  chief  office  for  all  miners  (the  Oberhergamt)  in  Freiberg,  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  consists  of  a  board  of  directors 
of  the  mines  in  Saxony,  {Oberhergrdthef)  and  has,  besides  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  mining  affairs  in  Saxony,  the  direction  of  this  academy, 
so  that  the  president  of  that  hoard  (^Oberherghauptmanni)  is  at  the  same 
time  the  chief  director  of  the  academy. 

To  the  names  of  the  presidents  to  whom  the  academy  is  much  in- 
debted for  its  prosperity  .there  may  be  added  from  the  great  number  of 
professors  the  name  of  one,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  whose  birth- 
day was  celebrated  by  the  academy  in  1850,  viz,  A.  G.  Werner,  profes- 
sor, 1775;  died,  1817.  Other  celebrated  names,  together  with  the 
titles  of  what  they  have  published,  may  be  found  pp.  1-43  of  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Academy.^' 

The  grant  for  the  first  establishment  amounted  to  no  more  than  1,400 
thalers,  1,000  of  which  were  expended  for  OppeFs  library  and  collec- 
tions. The  expenditure  of  the  year  1766  amounted  to  1,535  thalers: 
470  for  instruction ;  623  for  library,  collections,  inspection ;  400  for 
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stipends,  ({jree  scholarships;)  40  for  prizes;  but  in  1867  the  expendi- 
ture amounted  to  16,567  thalcrs,  (10,278  for  instruction  and  inspec- 
tion ;  3,187  for  the  library,  £c.,)  4,5G7  being  the  income  of  the  acad- 
emy, so  that  the  state  had  to  add  12,000  thalers.. 

In  1765  the  academy  was  lodged  in  Oppel's  house,  consisting  of 
three  hired  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  viz,  one  lecture  room,  a  cabinet 
of  ores,  and  a  room  for  books  and  models.  In  1792  the  house  was  bought 
for  4,000  thalers.  This  same  house  is  to  this  day  the  academy  build- 
ing, but  renewed  and  enlarged  by  adding  the  neighboring  houses: 
3,526  thalers  for  a  laboratory  in  1797 ;  6,000  for  a  house  and  its  ad- 
justing in  1818;  1,950  for  a  house  in  1835;  27,280  thalers  for  de- 
molishing the  last  mentioned  house  and  a  part  of  the  old  one,  and  for 
building  on  their  place  a  new  one ;  18,516  for  enlarging  the  building 
in  1857;  8,120  for  the  metallurgical  laboratory  in  1862;  9,234  for  a 
chemical  room  in  the  same  year.  It  is,  however,  agreed  that  a  new 
building  on  an  open  place  would  have  better  served  the  purpose  than 
the  present  arrangement,  especially  since  the  light  has  been  obstructed 
by  a  large  house  raised  on  the  opposite  side  in  spite  of  all'  offers  made 
to  the  owner  of  the  grounds  by  the  state. 

The  library  and  the  fifteen  collections  are  valued  at  125,000  thalers ; 
the  library  at  30,000 ;  the  classified  collection  of  minerals,  one  of  the 
five,  35,000 ;  Werner's  Mineral  Museum,  18,000 ;  for  geognosy,  6,000 ; 
fossils,  4,500 ;  for  geography,  5,000,  &c.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning 
that  the  academy  has  also  a  sale  collection  of  saleable  minerals  as  old  as 
the  academy  itself,  not  originally  intended  as  a  source  of  income,  but 
valued  as  a  means  of  intercourse  and  commerce  with  other  countries, 
and  for  showing  the  students  the  best  way  of  making  collections.  The 
name  of  the  present  administrator  of  the  sale-room  is  R.  B.  Wappler. 

There  were,  in  1866, 13  professors  with  51  students.  Since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1766,  1,225  students  from  SaxOny;  782  students  from 
Grermany,  without  Saxony;  326  students  from  Europe,  without  Ger- 
many ;  132  students  from  America,  &c.;  total,  2,465  students. 

The  students  are  in  part  supported  by  the  state,  who  must  be  Saxons, 
and  are  expected  to  accept  no  employment  in  any  other  country,  or  if  they 
do,  to  return  the  pecuniary  aid  they  may  have  received.  They  have  to 
pay,  besides,  a  matriculation  fee  of  3  thalers,  6  thalers  for  the  practi- 
cal course,  and  for  academical  instruction  50  thalers  annually,  of  which 
any  poor  student  may  get,  except  in  the  first  year,  an  abatement  or  the 
allowance  to  pay  it  later,  besides  receiving  money  from  the  stipend 
funds ;  or  such  as  study  at  their  own  expense  have  to  pay  6  thalers 
when  matriculated,  and  about  47  thalers  annually  to  the  academy,  and 
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the  different  fees  paid  to  the  professors  for  the  lectures  and  exercises,  viz, 
mathematics,  20  thalcrs ;  geometry,  20 ;  assaying,  80 ;  mineralogy,  25 ; 
theoretical  chemistry,  25;  practical  chemistry,  30,  &c.,  annually. 

For  admission,  the  aspirant  must  be  at  least  16  years  old,  and  bring 
good  testimonials  of  conduct.  The  former  class  of  students  (Saxons) 
must  have  a  testimonial  of  graduation  from  a  gymnasium,  or  the  genera) 
course  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  or  the  Industrial  School  in  Chemnitz, 
or  a  Real  School ;  in  the  last  case,  as  in  Tharand,  the  student  must 
have  a  good  grade  in  mathematics;  if  not,  he  has  to  undergo  the 
examination  for  admission.  Those  who  study  at  their  own  expense 
must  produce,  as  the  general  expression  is,  proofs  of  satisfactory  prep- 
aration for  academical  studies. 

The  Saxon  students  are  required  to  wear  the  prescribed  mining  dress. 

I 

2.^Plan  of  StudUs. 

The  course  begins  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  and  ends  with  the 
'  last  week  of  July.     The  full  course  is  not  limited,  but  usually  embraces 

from  three  to  four  years. 
The  different  branches  taught  by  lectures  and  exextsises  are— 

1.  MathematicSi  (cubic equations,  trtgonometrj,  analytical  geometry,)  4  lectures 
'                                  a  week. 

5.  Elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  and  the  principal  part  ot 
higfher  mectianics,  4  lectures. 

2.  Descriptive  geometry,  4  lectures. 

3.  Elementary  mechanics,  in  2  courses :  a,  general,  4  lectures ;  6,  mining  me- 
chanics, 3  lectures. 

4.  Theory  of  mining  machines :  Construction,  a,  general,  2  lectures ;  6,  spe- 
cial, 4  lectures. 

5.  Surveying  of  mines,  {marktcheidekurut:)  a,  general,  2  lectures ;  6,  practical, 
5  lectures. 

6.  Chemistry :  a,  theoretical,  4  lectures ;  5,  practical,  4  lectures ;  3,  analytical, 
4  lectures. 

7.  Metallurgy :  general,  4  lectures. 

8.  Science  of  foundries,  [eiaenhiUten,)  2  lectures. 

9.  Assaying,  {probirkufut :)  a,  dry,  6  lectures ;  5,  practical,  15  hours ;  e,  liquid, 
2  lectures. 

10.  Use  of  the  blow-pipe,  2  lectures ;  exercises,  4  hours. 

11.  Mineralogy,  6  lectures;  exercises,  2  hours. 

12.  Crystallography,  1  lecture. 

13.  Physics,  4  lectures. 

14.  Greology,  6  lectures. 

15.  Science  of  fossils,  2  lectures. 

16.  Science  of  the  layers  (or  beds)  and  veins  of  ore^  (jsrzlofferttdUen,)  2  lec- 
tures. 

17.  Science  of  mining:  a,  5  lectures;  6,  5  lectures. 

18.  Architecture,  civil,  3  lectures. 

19.  Rights  and  laws  of  mining,   \4iectnrefl. 

20.  Commercial  style  for  miners,  /    *^*"'^^ 

21.  Book-keeping,  2  lectures. 

22.  Drawing,  14  hours. 

23.  French,  4  lectures. 

24.  Chemical  technology,  1,  (privaieurA 

25.  History  of  architecture,  2,  (private.) 
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The  Monday  of  each  week  is  chiefly,  devoted  to  descendiDg  into  th^ 
mines,  visiting  the  smelting  bodses,  to  geological  excursions,  &c. 

3. — EzamiruUion, 

The  theoretical  instraction  is,  as  in  the  university,  given  by  lectures, 
and  the  student  has  the  choice.  The  Saxon  students  have  to  pass  an 
examination  at  the  close  of  each  year,  and  to  present  their  journals  or 
day-books,  in  which  they  are  required  to  register,  during  the  whole 
study-time,  their  observations  on  theoretical  and  practical  subjects. 

The  students  who  wish  to  get  a  public  employment  in  Saxony  must 
pass  a  state  examination,  in  which  no  more  than  three  students  at  once 
are  examined  before  a  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  president 
of  mining  affairs,  of  one  counsellor  of  the  Oberbergamt^  one  of  the 
Oberhuftenami,  chief  officer  of  the  foundries,  one  of  the  Bergamt,  (all 
three  chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,)  and  one  of  the  examin- 
ing professors.  Such  students  as  wish,  after  their  examination,  to  study 
law  in  Leipsic,  are,  if  not  graduates  of  a  gymnasium^  examined  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Freiberg  before  they  are  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  £tate  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course  embraces — 

1 . — For  Mmert, 

Mineralogy;  geognosj,  with  the  science  of  the  beds  or  strata  of  ores ;  science 
of  mining ;  elementarj  mechanics ;  mathematics ;  book-keeping ;  mining  law ; 
general  art  of  snryeying  mines,  (subterraneous  geon^ctry ; )  natural  philosophy ; 
drawing.  Besides,  the  students  nave  to  testify  to  their  diligent  ottendance  of 
practical  Burveying  of  mines,  general  chemistry,  metallurgy,  (hiutenkundej)  and 
civil  architecture,  and  may  apply  to  be  examined  also  in  these  four  branches. 

2. — For  Surveyors  of  Minetj  (markteheider.) 

General  and  special  surveying  of  mines ;  mineralogy,  limited  to  the  principal 
knowledge  of  characteristics ;  geognosy  and  science  of  the  beds  or  layers  of  ore, 
(erzlagerstdUen;)  mining  law;  drawing;  natural  philosophy ;  science  of  mining 
and  mathematics. 

Z.-^For  MachinuU. 

Science  of  miniujp;;  natural  philosophy;  civil  architecture;  book-keeping; 
general  surveying  of  mines ;  drawing ;  higher  mathematics ;  elementary  mechan- 
ics; construction  of  machinery.  Besides,  they  have  to  testify  to  their  attendance 
on  the  lectures  on  general  chemistry,  metallurgy,  mineralogy  and  geognosy. 

4. — For  MetallurffittSt  (hiUUnlenie,)    ■ 

Theoretical  and  analytical  chemistry ;  dry  and  wet  liquid  assaying;  use  of  the 
blow-pipe;  metallurgy;  natural  philosophy;  mineralogy;  elementary  mechan- 
ics; art  of  cleaning  ores,  (at(/'6ere{Ytin^;)  book-keeping;  drawing;  mathematics. 
Besides,  they  have  to  testiry  to  their  attendance  of  the  lectures  on  geognosy,  civil 
architecture!  mining  law,  and  science  of  mining. 

At  the  examination  they  have  to  lay  before  the  commission  drawings 
of  a  larger  size. 
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The  oral  examination  lasts  one  day.  On  tbc  second  day  they  are 
examined  (a)  in  drawing,  especially  in  sketching  from  models,  &€.; 
(b,)  in  making  short  compositions  on  given  themes,  to  be  done  rapidly 
without  any  help,  and  may  be  connected  with  the  drawing  exercises, 
by  which  compositions  the  student  has  to  show  that  he  is  able  to  explain 
himself  appropriately  and  fully  on  a  given  subject  without  help  and 
promptly.  The  censuren  in  the  testimonial  have  three  degrees — *  *  excel- 
lent,"** good,"  **  satisfactory " — for  all  branches,  out  of  which,  with 
particular  regard  to  the  respective  chief  discipline,  the  principal  censur 
is  made  up,  if  the  student  succeeded. 

IX.-BCHOOLB  FOR  PRACTICAL  MIKEB&  • 

{In  Frtiherg,) 

There  are  two  such  schools  in  Saxony,  in  Freiberg  and  in  Zwickai^^ 
the  latter  for  coal-miners,  both  controlled  by  the  bergamt  in  Freiberg, 
(with  the  higher  boards,  the  Oberhergamt  in  Freiberg  and  the  Ministry 
of  Finances.)  The  former  receives  from  the  state  about  800  thalers  a 
year ;  the  latter  was  founded  and  is  supported  by  the  proprietors  of  coal 
mines  at  Zwickau.  These  mining  schools  (hergschuleri)  of  a  lower 
rank  have  in  view  to  train  inferior  officers,  as  workmasters,  surveyors, 
and  sub-inspectors  of  the  (royal)  mines.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
Freiberg  varies  according  to  the  wants  of  the  government,  but  cannot 
exceed  60. 

On  admission,  the  pupils  must  be  17-22  years  old,  and  have  had  the 
education  of  an  elementary  school  in  plain  handwriting,  the  elements 
of  arithmetic,  including  fractions,  correct  writing  after  a  dictation,  and 
some  skill  in  drawing,  and  must  have  worked  in  a  mine  at  least  one 
year,  and  continue  to  work  during  their  studies.  Not  to  interrupt  their 
work  nor  to  lessen  their  wages,  the  lesson  hours  are  all  in  the  aflemoon 
or  evening,  and  arrangements  are  made  with  their  masters  that  they 
may,  on  school-days,  ascend,  and  cease  working  somewhat  earlier,  if 
far  off  from  school ;  and  may,  on  permission  from  the  principal,  without 
loss  stay  away  a  whole  day  in  order  to  descend  a  shaft  somewhere  else. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  fonr  years,  in  as  many  classes, 
six  to  seven  hours  a  week. 

Uh  Clan — ^firstyear: 

1.  German,  2  hours  a  week. 

2.  Arithmetic,  (algebra,  equations  with  two  unknown  quantities,)  2  hours  a 
week. 

3.  Drawing,  2  boars  a  week. 
3(f  Claaa — second  year : 

1.  Mineralogy,  with  an  abridgment  of  geognosy,  3  hoars  a  week. 

2.  Geometry  and  trigonometry,  2  hoars  a  week. 

3.  Drawing,  2  hours  a  week* 
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2d  Class — third  year : 

1.  Natural  philosophy,  elements  of|  applied ;  mathematics,  and  popular  doc- 
trine of  machines,  2  hours  a  week. 

2.  Science  of  mining,  2  hoars  a  week. 

3.  Drawing,  2  hours  a  week. 
Isi  Class — fourth  year: 

1.  Surveying  of  mines,  lit  part,  2  hours  a  week. ' 

2.  **  '<       2d  part,  2  hours  a  week. 

3.  Mineralogical  exercises,  I  hour  a  week. 

4.  Book-keeping,  1  hour  a  week. 
6.  Drawing,  1  hour  a  week. 

The  school  in  Zwickau  for  coal  miners  is  organized  after  the  pattern 
in  Freiberg,  with  four  years'  courses,  but  with  one  school  day  in  the 
week. 

For  continuing  elementary  education  the  attendance  at  Sunday  schools 
(evening  schools)  is  required. 

For  their  moral  conduct,  application,  and  attainments,  the  pupils  re-- 
ceive^  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  a  testimonial,  which  will  be  of 
influence  on  their  being  employed  as  inferior  officers  of  the  mines. 

Also  some  smelters,  but  not  more  than  three,  may  be  allowed  to 
attend  the  mining  school  without  being  obliged  to  take  the  full  course 
of  four  years  or  to  attend  all  lessons.  They  must  be  recommended  by 
the  OberhuUenanU^  t.  e.  chief  board,  to  superintend  the  furnaces,  and 
pass  the  examination  of  admission,  as  required  of  the  mining  scholars. 

The  mining  school  had,  in  the  last  year,  in  the  four  classes,  60  pupils. 

The  school  receiyes  from  the  state  an  annual  grant  of  902  thalers, 
besides  40  thalers  from  the  district  funds. 

There  is  also  a  'mining  school  at  Altenberg,  which,  in  1866,  had  4 
pupils,  who  were  instructed  in  six  lessons  a  week. 

Z.~8TEN0aBA.PHIC  INSTITUTION  AT  DRESDEN. 

It  was  first  established  in  1884,  when  the  stenographer,  Wigard, 
(disciple  of  Gabelsberger,  in  Munich,)  was  appointed  by  goyernment  as 
stenographer  for  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and  obliged,  at  the  same 
time,  to  instruct  gratuitously  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in  semi-annual ' 
courses,  one  hour  and  a  half  daily.  In  the  first  course,  and  until  1839, 
the  number  of  pupils  was  limited  to  fourteen.  In  1839  the  Eoyal 
Stenographic  Institution  received  its  present  organization,  not  much 
altered  by  the  regulative  of  1850.  In  1840  the  number  of  pupils  in- 
creased to  35,  in  parallel  classes  of  no  more  than  18  pupils ;  in  1842 
to  57,  &o.  Instruction  is  given  by  different  members  of  the  institution 
in  each  course,  by  one  chosen  always  by  the  government,  (Home  De- 

Document. 
Bestimmungtn  (statute?)  dsr  Freibtrger  BergschuU,  (drawn  up  In  1868.) 
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partment,)  who  generally  receives. for  it  a  fee  of  70  tbalers,  in  addition 
to  bis  salary,  as  member  of  tbe  Stenographic  Institution,  of  500  to  800 
thalers. 

Instruction  is  given  one  hour  daily  for  8-10  months  of  the  year.  It 
embraces  the  science  and  Yules  of  the  stenographic  system,  and  practi- 
cal exercises  in  writing  from  dictation.  In  each  course  there  are  two 
examinations,  at  the  end  of  the  theoretical  and  of  the  practical  instruc- 
tion. The  end  of  the  course  is  reached  when  the  majority  of  pupils  are 
(1)  perfectly  familiar  with  the  system  (of  Oabelsberger)  and  the  steno- 
graphic orthography ;  (2,)  able  to  read  fluently  their  own  writings ;  and, 
(3,)  have  acquired  some  skill  in  stenographic  writing  of  discourses. 

The  beginning  of  a  course  must  be  duly  advertised  in  public  papers 
by  the  principal.  The  names  of  those  who  have  applied,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  president,  are  to  be  submitted  for  decision  to  the  ministry. 
Such  as  have  taken  the  full  course  of  a  gymnasium  (college)  and  of  the 
university  are  preferred.  The  two  examinations  are  held  at  the  time 
appointed  by  the  ministry,  in  the  presence  of  the  principal  and  of  two 
other  stenographers ;  and  in  case  the  president  has  been  himself  the 
teacher,  of  some  other  officer  in  his  stead. 

The  number  of  pupils  instructed  last  year  in  four  courses  by  four 
teachers  was  114. 

Besides,  there  are  FortMldungscurse,  t.  e.,  courses  for  continuing 
the  study  of  stenography,  consisting  of  a  series  of  practical  exercises 
during  the  six  months.  Last  year  instruction  was  given  in  four 
divisions  to  130  pupils  by  the  principal.  Professor  Heyde,  who,  more- 
over, had  to  instruct  officially  seventeen  gendarmes. 

In  these  courses  four  writing-matches  take  place,  the  first  of  which 
lasts  fifteen,  the  second  twenty,  the  third  twenty-five,  and  the  last  thirty 
minutes.  Practical  stenographers  are  excluded.  In  the  first  match  forty 
words  are  to  be  written  in  a  minute,  and  in  the  last  match,  seventy  te 
eighty  words.  Every  one  has  to  read  instantly  his  writing,  to  which, 
%a  well  as  to  the  observation  of  the  rules  of  the  system,  especially  of 
orthography,  and  to  the  hand-writing,  particular  regard  is  paid  in  the 
distribution  of  prizes.  The  three  prizes  consist  of  books,  Vorth  five 
thiders,  two  thalers,  and  less;  but  diplomas  are  added,  and  the  names 
published  in  the  Dresden  Journal.  Only  such  competitors  have  to  ex- 
pect a  prize  who  have  partaken  in  the  last  and  two  previous  matches, 
and  have,  also,  regularly  attended  the  other  exercises.  Moreover,  in- 
struction  was  given  in  the  Polytechnic  School  to  eight  pupils ;  in  the 
Vitzthum  Gymnasium,  to  14;  in  the  Commercial  School,  to  18 ;  and  to 
several  private  classes.     The  rooms  were  in  the  State  House . 
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Those  who  wish  to  know  more  about  this  very  liberally  endowed  in- 
stiiation,  with  its  president,  Ha<<8e,  Royal  Counsellor,  the  principal, 
Heyde — in  all  eight  stenographers  of  the  first  class,  of  whom  several 
bear  the  title  of  professor,  and  three  assistants — ^and  about  its  organ- 
ization, (a,)  for  the  legislative,  (of  course  omitted  in  this  account;)  (&,) 
for  instruction  for  the  same  purpose ;  (c,)  for  the  dissemination  of  Qa- 
belsberger's  system,  in  opposition  to  the  system  of  Stolze,  adopted  in 
Prussia  and  in  Dresden,  maintained  by  a  small  association  founded 
in  1852,  are  referred  to  the  documents  given  in  note. 

XI.-THS  NOBMAL  8CH0OL  FOR  TBAINING  TEACHSBS  OF  GTMNASTIGS. 

1. — nutory  and  Otneral  ObtervatUms, 

This  institution  was  founded  by  the  government  (Ministry  of  Public 
Education)  in  1849,  at  Dresden,  and  is  supported  by  the  same,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  able  teachers  of  gymnastics 
in  the  public  schools.  The  first  impulse  toward  introducing  gymnastics 
into  the  public  schools  had  been  given  by  Prof.  Werner,  who  established 
a  gymnastic  institution  in  1830  at  Dresden.  This  private  school  was 
closed  with  the  departure  of  Werner  to  Dresden  in  1839,  but  it  had 
been  so  far  successful  for  Saxony  that  after  1837  the  government  and 
legislature  granted  a  certain  sum  for  the  instruction  of  gymnastics  in 
several  chief  schools  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  it  was  that  this  Normal 
School  for  obtaining  teachers  was  establbhed  17  years  ago. 

The  new  building,  considered  as  a  pattern  establishment,  was  erected, 
1863,  at  the  expense  of  45,415  thalers,  viz :  for  gymnastic  hall,  12,000 ; 
fitting  of  the  hall  and  of  the  grounds,  with  implements,  1,519,  882 
thalers,  &c.  Its  ground-plan  may  be  seen  in  the  document  mentioned 
below,  with  a  description  of  the  premises  and  of  the  technical  arrange- 
ments, pp.  21-28. 

The  course  of  instruction,  in  which  teachers  of  all  kinds  of  schools 
may  gratuitously  partake,  begins  in  October,  and  embraces  one  year. 
The  pupils  are  as  yet  chiefly  young  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  at 
Dresden,  who,  after  finishing  their  course,  are  employed  as  teachers  of 
gymnastics  (in  most  cases  not  exclusively)  at  Dresden  or  other  towns 
of  Saxony.  Occasionally,  teachers  in  other  parts  of  Saxony  come  to 
Dresden  for  the  purpose  of  joining  this  institution. 

Docaments. 

1.  Corretpottdenzblait  de$  Kgl.  8ttwgraphi$eheiL  InttUuttflSM,  pp.  33.  inito,  Ccontaioing  the 
lihtory  of  tne  Institute,  and  the  Reeulatives  ;  2.  Caulogue  of  uie  Library,  (with  1,100  eten- 
Ofraphic  works,  (not  volume^,)  and  400  more ;)  3.  TaschenbuckfAr  Oabehberger  Stenographeny 
1868,  pp.  74,  (with  an  account  of  ali  Gabeliberger's  associations  In  the  world.) 
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2« — Practical  Theoretical  ExercUtt, 

Not  to  disturb  too  mach  the  teachers  in  their  sohool-work,  they  have 
their  gymnastic  lessons  on  the  afternoons  of  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
when  the  public  schools  are  closed ;  in  winter  in  the  gymnasium  hall,  in 
summer  on  the  gymnasium  grounds.  The  practical  exercises  are  fol- 
lowed by  theoretical  lectures  on  the  history,  systems,  and  methods  of 
gymnastics.  Besides,  on  two  evenings  of  the  week,  certain  hours  are 
given  to  further  exercises  in  gymnastics.  In  summer,  the  master  of  a 
swimming  establishment  is  employed  to  teach  30  teachers,  pupils  of  this 
Normal  School. 

The  said  gymnastic  lessons  and  exercises,  with  the  principal,  Dr. 
Kloss,  are  accompanied  by  lectures  and  exercises  in  anthropology  by 
Prof.  Gunthes  in  winter ;  on  two  evenings,  anatomy  a,nd  physiology  ; 
in  summer,  dietetics.  After  the  anatomical  course,  application  is  made 
by  exercising  the  pupils  in  bathing-trowsers.  Moreover,  the  teacher- 
pupils  may,  at  other  times,  attend  the  exercises  of  the  school-classes, 
(see  below,}  when  they  also  find  opportunity  to  assist. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  there  is  an  examination,  in  which  all  who 
think  themselves  sufficiently  prepared,  even  if  they  have  not  been  pu- 
pils of  the  Normal  School,  may  partake.  It  consists  of  a  trial  lesson, 
of  an  oral  examination  on  theory  of  gymnastics  and  on  anthropology, 
and  of  a  practical  examination — all  this  in  the  presence  of  a  counsellor 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education^  lasting  2-3  hours.  A  composi- 
tion on  a  theme  given  by  the  lioyal  Commissary  is  to  be  delivered  -two 
weeks  before  the  public  examination.  There  was  another  course  es- 
tablished in  1860  of  four  to  five  weeks,  generally  in  September  and 
October,  to  benefit  teachers  not  residing  in  Dresden,  who  either  in- 
struct already  or  are  preparing  to  instruct  in  gymnastics.  They  receive 
leave  of  absence,  and  often  are  assisted  by  the  government  in  bearing 
the  expenses  of  travel  and  board.  These  pupil-teachers  have  from  4 
to  5  lessons  daily,  and  also  pass  an  easy  examination  as  teachers  of 
gymnastics  in  elementary  schools. 

From  1860  till  1864  the  full  year's  course  was  taken  by  168  pupils; 
the  examination  was  passed  by  12  more=180. 

From  1860  to  1864  the  short  course  of  4  to  5  weeks  was  taken  by  35 
pupls,  and  6  more  were  examined  as  teachers  of  gymnastics  in  ele- 
mentary 8chools=41  persons. 

In  the  same  building,  and  under  the  same  direction,  instruction  in 
gymnastics  is  given  to  four  classes  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  67  pu- 
pils ;  to  seven  classes  of  the  Gymnasium,  294 ;  to  the  first  boys'  school, 
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in  four  classes,  188;  and  likewise  to  four  classes  of  the  first  girls* 
sehool,  167.  Other  schools  have  their  exercises  on  other  premises. 
The  principal  is  assisted  by  10  teachers,  several  of  whom  are  teachers 
in  the  respective  schools. 

ZIL-BOTAL  MILITARY   BOHOOIn 
1. — Organization  and  Admisaion, 

The  Royal  Military  School  at  Dresden  was  reorganized  in  1867,  after 
the  war,  and  organized  like  the  schools  of  the  same  rank  in  Prussia. 
Formerly  it  consisted  of  two  separate  schools,  the  artillery  school  and 
the  CadettencorpSy  both  completing  the  education  of  their  pupils ;  but 
now  a  higher  academy  in  Prussia  must  be-  attended  for  finishing  the 
professional  education,  either  in  Berlin,  Erfurt,  &c. 

By  the  new  "regulative,"  the  Cadettencorps  in  Saxony  consists  of 
six  classes,  and"  has  (1,)  20 free  scholars;  (2,)  84  half- free  scholars;  (3.) 
20  not  free  scholars — ^in  all,  124.  Besides  these,  **  volunteers"  maybe 
admitted ;  but,  if  foreigners,  without  any  claim  to  being  admitted  after- 
wards to  the  royal  army. 

For  admission  to  any  of  the  124  places^  the  sons  of  officers  of  the 
army,  killed  or  invalid,  or  of  such  subalterns  as  have  served  25  years, 
and  of  civil  officers  of  high  merits,  are  preferred  to  others. 

The  aspirant  must  have  completed  his  11th  year  of  age,  and  not  be 
over  18  years  of  age. 

In  general  the  boys  must  have,  if  11  years  old,  the  requisite  know- 
ledge of  Quinta ;  if  12,  of  Quarta ;  if  13,  of  Quarta ;  if  14,  of  Tertia ; 
if  15-17,  of  Secunda,  of  a  gymnasium,  (college.) 

On  admission,  every  pupil  has  to  pay  100  thalers  for  a  full  equips 
ment,  for  books,  &o.;  and  to  bring  with  him  12  shirts,  18  pairs  of 
stockings,  18  handkerchiefs,  6  drawers,  1  pair  of  house  shoes,  2  white 
cotton  night-jackets. 

During  his  stay  every  pupil  has  to  pay,  (besides  25  thalers  for  books 
when  transferred  to  m,)  annually,  (a,)  50  thalers,  if  a  free  scholar ;  (&,) 
110  if  half  free;  (c,)  210  if  not  free;  {d,)  260  if  a  Saxon  <' volun- 
teer;" and,  («,)  300  if  a  foreign  "volunteer." 

2 . — Courte  of  iMtrudion . 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Military  School  embraces  six  years, 
with  six  classes,  of  which^  as  was  said  before,  YI,  (the  last,)  Y ,  lY,  and 
m  correspond  to  Y,  lY,  and  III  in  a  gymnasium,  II  and  I  to  lower 

Document. 

Berieht  fl&er  (report  on)  die  Kgl  Twrnlehrer  Bildungianitalt,  von  Dr,  Klo$t,  1864,  pp.  34, 
(With  «  representation  of  the  grounds  and  buildings.) 
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and  upper  Secunda,  with  the  odIj  difference,  that  instead  of  Greek,  in- 
struction is  given  in  English  and  in  the  elements  of  a  military  education. 
It  will  be,  therefore,  sufficient  to  mention  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  highest  class  as  given  in  the  new  regulation. 

1.  Religion.     (The  number  of  lesson  honrs  is  not  stated.) 

2.  Latin  :  Written  exercises  ;  Livy,  Ovid,  Virgil. 

3.  German  :  History  of  literature ;  explanation  of  dramatic  pieces;  free  dis- 
courses, with  a  verbal  r6sura6|  and  debates. 

4.  French  :  Translations;  extemporalia;  compositions;  exercises  in  speaking. 

5.  Mathematics:  Progressions;  logarithms,  and  their  application ;  applying  of 
algebra  to  geometry  ;  trigonometry  ;  elements  of  stereometry. 

C.  English  :  Oral  and  written  exercises  ;  free  discourses  on  historical  and  geo- 
graphical subjects ;  review  of  the  same  in  English  ;  reading  of  poetry. 

7.  liistory:  Modern  history ;  review  of  universal  history  ;  history  of  Northern 
Grermany. 

8.  Geography  :  Mathematical  and  physical  geography ;  review  of  political  ge- 
ography, with  particular  regard  to  Northern  Germany. 

9.  Natural  philosophy :  Electricity,  magnetism,  sound  and  light. 

10.  Drawing  of  plans;  finishing  the  designs  of  the  survey. 

11.  Surveying  :  Toi»ographical  surveying  on  a  large  scale ;  drawing  of  grounds ; 
eroquiren. 

12.  Free-hand  drawing.    (Not  obligatory.) 

Those  cadets  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  the  testimonial  of  maturity  for  ensigncy  can  be  given,  are 
presented  to  his  Majesty  as  "  characterized' '  ensigns,  whilst  all  others 
who  do  not  answer  the  demands  have  to  perform,  in  some  other  way, 
their  legal  service  in  the  army. 

ZIII.-THE  ROYAL  VETERINABT  SCHOOL. 
1 . — Organization, 

The  Royal  Veterinary  School  was  founded  as  a  private  school,  1774, 
and  in  1780  raised  to  a  public  institution,  at  first  only  to  train  squadron 
&rriers  for  the  Saxon  army ;  now,  it  has  in  view  the  education  of  vete- 
rinary surgeons  in  scientific  and  practical  knowledge,  as  well  as  instruct- 
ing smiths  in  the  shoeing  of  horses.  For  these  purposes  it  has,  in  three 
buildings,  a  hospital  for  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals ;  a  workshop  for 
shoeing  ;  a  zootomical  establishment  for  dissecting  animals ;  an  apothe- 
cary's shop  for  learning  pharmacy ;  collections  of  veterinary  utensils  and 
model  shoes ;  a  zootomical  cabinet,  with  more  than  3,000  preparations; 
a  library  of  about  3,200  volumes,  and  a  chemical  laboratory  for  experi- 
mental exercises. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  three  years,  in  three  classes.  The 
pupils  of  the  higher  classes  receive,  as  far  as  possible,  lodgings  free  in 
the  institution.    There  are  nine  teachers :  one  professor  of  the  practical 


Docttment. 

Autsnj  aw  rfm  (abridgment)  Regviatio  von  Jahre,  1S86»  far  doi  Kgl,  SAchiitehe  Cadttiti^ 
corpi,    Uresudii,  ioo7.    Pp.  18. 
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veterinary  science,  and  chief  of  all  veterinary  surgeons  in  Saxony ;  one 
professor  of  zootomy  and  zoophysiology ;  one  apothecary  and  professor 
of  physics  and  chemistry ;  one  prosector ;  one  assistant  in  the  hospital ; 
two  in  the  experimental  laboratory ;  one  teacher  of  shoeing,  and  one  for 
preparatory  lessons. 

The  espenditore  amounts  to  11,310  thalers,  of  which  the  state  pays 
8,780  thalers. 

The  pupils  pay  20  thalers  annually.  They  must,  for  admission,  be 
at  least  18  years  old,  and  healthy,  and  either  have  a  testimonial  of  ma- 
turity from  a  real  school,  or  have  been  at  least  six  months  in  the  sc- 
cunda  of  a  gymnasium,  or  pass  an  examination.  Hospitants,  or  such 
as  wish  to  attend  the  lectures  without  being  admitted  to  the  practical 
exercises  or  to  the  closing  examinatiDu,  are  admitted  on  application 
without  the  aforesaid  requirements.  There  were  in  all  39  pupils  last 
year,  (16  in  the  highest  class;)  now^  34  pupils  and  10  Iwspitants; 
moreover,  17  civil  and  10  military  pupils  in  shoeing  of  horses.  The 
course,  beginning  on  the  1st  of  October,  embraces  three  years — for  such 
as  have  studied  in  another  veterinary  school,  one  year — ^before  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  examination. 

2 . — EzaminaHon, 
This  examination  comprises — 

1.  The  shoeing  of  horses. 

2.  Anatomj :  Eoterology,  demonstration  of  single  parts  of  the  body,  and  mak- 
ing of  an  anatomical  preparation. 

3.  Surgery  :  Performing  (by  lot)  of  two  operations. 

4.  Clinics  :  Examining  and  attending  one  exterior  and  one  interior  disease,  and 
making  a  composition  thereupon  or  a  report  of  dissection. 

5.  A  composition  on  a  given  theme,  taken  from  veterinary  science,  and  written 
in  the  presence  of  a  professor. 

6.  An  oral  examination,  embracing  all  theoretical  sciences  taught  in  the  school. 

The  objects  of  instruction  are  divided  into  three  classes,  vis : 

A.  Preparatory  tcieneet : 

1.  General  hodegetics.    (How  to  study.) 

2.  Composition  and  elocution. 

3.  Mathematics :  a,  algebra ;  5,  lower  geometry. 

B.  Natural  seimce* : 

1.  Botany, 

2.  Zoology. 

3.  Geology  and  mineralogy* 

4.  Natural  philosophy* 

5.  Chemistry,  inorganic  and  organic. 

C.  Special  chief  ecienees : 

1.  History  of  veterinary  science. 

2.  Encyclopaedia  and  methodology. 

3.  Anktomy  :  a,  general,  as  brief  introduction  to  physiology ;  5,  spedal;  e,  pa- 
thological, with  regard  chiefly  to  police  and  judicial  veterinary  science. 

4.  Physiology,  taught  In  its  whole  extent,  but  always  as  a  foundation  to  die- 
tetics and  pathology. 
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5.  Phartnaoology  :  a,  drags;  6,  effects  of  xnedicameiitB ;  tf,  preparing  of  medi- 
caments.   The  apothecary  shop  visited. 

6.  Dietetics  and  cattle  breeding,  with  exterieur. 

7.  Shoeing  of  horses. 

8.  Pathology  and  therapeutics. 

9.  Surgery. 

10.  Science  of  operations. 

11.  Obstetrics. 

12.  Veterinary  science  for  police  and  judicial  afifatrs ;  exercises  in  writing  com- 
positions. 

The  cxaTDination  mentioned  above,  which  gives  the  right  to  practise, 
was  passed  by  nine  students,  and  two  more  who  had  not  succeeded  in  a 
former  examination  and  repeated  the  same.  Two  higher  examinations, 
in  order  to  be  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  a  lower  or  higher  district,  were 
passed  successfully  by  four  surgeons.  Two  persons  were  examined  as 
military  farriers.  In  shoeing,  the  examination  before  the  royal  com- 
mittees in  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Zwickau,  and  Lusatia,  was  passed  by  195 
persons,  of  whom  59  smith-journeymen  were  rejected. 

The  direction  of  the  school,  the  examination  of  the  students,  and  the 
inspection  over  all  veterinary  surgeons  in  Saxony^  as  well  as  the  pass- 
ing of  judgments,  if  needed,  on  all  veterinary  affairs,  are  entrusted  to  a 
Koyal  Commission  for  Veterinary  Affairs,  consisting  of  a  commissary  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  (Home  Department,)  and  of  two  professors 
of  the  school,  (Haubner  and  Leisering.)  In  veterinary  affairs  extraor- 
dinary members  may  be  added  to  the  commission,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  question,  as  the  general  secretary  of  the  Agricultural 
Associations,  (the  Privy  Counsellor,  Dr.  Reuning.)  the  Chief  Equerry 
of  the  state,  an  officer  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  chief  farrier  of  the  army. 

As  Saxony  is  divided  into  many  districts,  with  a  physician  in  each, 
who  is  appointed  by  government,  (generally  with  a  small  salary,)  and 
has  to  serve  in  all  cases  belonging  to  judicial  or  administrative  cogni- 
zance, &c.,  so  there  are  several  veterinary  districts  of  a  larger  compass. 

S.—SlaiUiuis. 
The  annual  report  of  the  commission  of  1866-67  shows  that  in  that 
year  540  horses,  6  ruminant  animals,  13  pigs,  308  dogs,  7  cats,  and  9 
fowls — ^in  all  883  animals — have  been  treated  in  the  clinics  of  the  school, 
442  of  which  were  dismissed  cured  and  162  in  a  better  state.  In  tho 
itinerant  clinics,  1,408  animals  were  attended.  The  external  clinics 
comprised  234  animals.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  animals  wore 
dissected. 


Documentt.  "^ 

\.  Batimmvngenden  AemcA  der  Thierarziui$chtUe  betr^ends  2.  UTUtrrichttpian,  (Dan  of 
Btudice,;  pp.  12,  wiih  some  notes  by  Prof.  LeUering;  3.  Laws  for  Uie  Papib  of  the  Veterinary 
School,  pp.  24 ;  4.  Annual  Report  on  Veterinary  AfTciird  In  Saxony  for  the  year  1868,  rilth 
year,;  by  the  Royal  CommUtsion,  by  Charles  iJaubncr,  pp.  78. 
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XIV.-aUPPUBBfBNTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Evening  and  supplementarj  schools,  for  by  tbis  name  we  may  call 
all  those  schools  which  are  intended  for  practical  workmen,  apprentices 
and  journeymen,  who  may,  without  being  interrupted  in  their  daily 
work,  supply  any  deficiencies  in  their  general  education,  and  acquire 
some  knowledge  and  skill  appropriate  to  their  respective  trades. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

In  this  class  must  first  be  mentioned  the  great  mass  of  Sunday  schools, 
as  they  aro  called  here,  because  instruction  is  generally  given  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  by  one  or  more  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  Those 
which  aim  at  continuing  general  education'  are  under  the  care  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Education,  (A ;)  whilst  those  of  a  more  industrial 
character  are  supported  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  and  superintended 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  (B.) 

1.  The  Sunday  schools  (A)  founded  and  supported  by  associations  or 
municipalities  received,  in  1865,  a  State  grant  amounting  to  8,085  tha- 
ler8=ll,881  francs.  There  were  98  such  schools,  attended  in  the  said 
year  by  7,021  pupils,  with  299  teachers.  By  the  latest  account,  in  the 
ani^ual  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  the  district 
of  Dresden  for  1867,^^  the  Sunday  schools  in  the  seventeen  towns  of  the 
district  (Dresden^  Freiberg,  Meissen,  &c.)  had  1,415  pupils,  (738  ap- 
prentices,) with  56  teachers,  in  46  classes,  and  115  weekly  lessons.  In 
these  seventeen  towns  instruction  was  given  in — 

Lets&nt.  Tovmt. 

Drawing 40  All. 

Modeling 2  I 

Arithmetic 28  All. 

Geometry &  6 

Natural  science •, 6  6 

Natural  history...... 1  I 

Book-keeping I  I 

History  and  geography 6  6 

German  composition • 15  12' 

CaUigraphy 16  14 

They  received  from  the  State  525  thalers,  (in  12  towns;)  from  the 
municipalities,  807,  (in  11  towns;)  from  the  guilds,  102,  (7  towns;) 
from  ihe  industrial  associations,  69,  (7  towns;)  from  a  school  association 
in  Dresden,  147 ;  in  Freiberg,  98  thalers ;  voluntary  grants,  76,  (in 
8  towns;)  in  all,  1,728  thalers,  and  expended  1,244  thalers.  The 
pupil,  in  nearly  all  the  towns,  pays  a  trifling  entrance  fee.     To  be  more 


*  There  are  four  such  Chambers,  In  Dresden,  Leipslc,  Chemnitz,  Plauen,  besides  Liisatis, 
aad  as  many  annual  reports.  The  report  or  Dreaden,  mentioned  abrive,  contains,  on  209  pp., 
1,  Opinions ;  2,  Stntemenls  of  facts  concerning  all  kindd  of  commerce  and  manuractares,  nien- 
tioatng  most  accnntely  the  amount  of  the  difft'rent  raw  productions  and  mnitufactiired  goods 
In  the  district,  as  weil  as  the  railroad  and  {lObtai  commerce,  &c;  Sclioois,  p.  188—195. 
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particular,  the  Sanday  school  in  Dresden,  founded  1816  by  a  Free 
Masons'  lodge,  is  supported  by  an  association  consisting  of  168  members, 
including  14  guilds  and  2  Masonic  lodges.  It  had  last  year  an  income 
of  729  and  an  expenditure  of  404  thalers,  877  of  which  were  paid  to 
teachers.  The  school  was  attended  during  the  year  by  256  pupils. 
The  entrance  fee  amounts  to  one  thaler,  (in  one  town  ^  thaler,  in  one 
town  ^,  in  some  ^  thaler,  in  others  no  pay  at  all.) 

2.  The  Sunday  schools  (B)  of  a  more  special  character  are  established 
in  the  manufacturing  towns  or  villages.  There  were,  some  years  ago, 
20  such  schools,  with  6,326  pupils  and  140  teachers.  The  annual 
expenditure  was  then  8,554  thalers,  to  which  the  state  (Ministry  of  the 
Interior)  granted  3,295.  Of  these  schools,  the  most  important  is  the 
Sunday  school  in  Chemnitz,  founded  in  1830,  and  kept  by  the  Trades' 
Union^  with  1,876  pupils  in  1868,  who  were  instructed  by  40  teachers, 
jk  48  classes,  at  an  expense  of  2,200  thalers,  to  which  the  state  grants 
1,000  thalers  and  the  town  of  Chemnitz  200  thalers.  Lessons  are  given 
on  Sunday  A.  M.,  10  to  12,  (20  classes,)  and  P.  M.,  1  to  8,  (24 
classes.  Four  classes  (book-keeping,  history  and  geography,  and 
French)  are  held  in  the  evenings  of  week-days  from  7  to  9  o'clock. 
The  different  objects  are — 

1.  Drawing,  in  21  classes,  viz  : 

a.  Mechanical,  in  7  classes. 

b.  Free-hand)  in  7  classes. 

c.  From  plaster  models,  1  class. 

d.  From  nature,  1  class. 

e.  Arcbilectural,  3  classes. 
/.  Ornamental,  2  classes. 

2.  Arithmetic,  in  7  classes. 

3.  Geometry,  in  1  class. 

4.  Chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  in  1  class. 

5.  Stenography,  in  1  class. 

6.  Book-keeping,  in  1  class. 

7.  Bistorj  and  geography,  in  1  class. 

8.  German  language  and  calligraphy,  in  10  classes. 
-    9.  German  composition,  in  3  classes. 

10.  French,  in  2  classes. 

There  was  added  to  it  in  1865  a  supplementary  school  for  young 
ladies,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  They  are  instructed  in  German 
correspondence,  (2  lessons,)  commercial  arithmetic,  (2,)  and  in  book- 
keeping, (2,)  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  from  4  to  6.  The 
course  embraces  one  year,  and  is  attended  on  the  average  by  80  female 
pupils. 


Documents. 


1.  Annual  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  district  of  Dresden,  lSfl7,  pp.  209  •  2 
Beport  on  the  Sunday  schoiil  In  Dresden,  on  its  liaJf-centennfal  annlrersary,  pp.  i6  ;  3.  Letter 
of  the  principal  of  tlie  Sunday  school  in  Chemnitz ;  4.  Expose  on  public  education  in  Saxony. 
pp.  11. 
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EVEMINQ  8CH00U 

To  this  class  of  schools  belong — 

3.  The  Commercial  Schools  for  apprentices,  spoken  of  above. 

4.  The  Ornamental  Dra^ring  School,  which  is  joined  to  the  Home 
Industrial  School  in  Chemnitz,  and  has  been  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  the  same. 

The  Drawing  Schools  in  Seiffen,  &c. 

5.  The  Industrial  School  in  Dresden.  This  school  was  founded  ia 
1861  by  the  Trades  Union,  and  embraces  four  sections,  viz:  Two  for 
apprentices  and  journeymen,  (111  pupils:)  one  for  established  trades- 
men, (18 ;)  one  for  female  pupils,  (12.)  The  charge  for  the  full  course 
is  12  thalers  a  year;  for  single  branches,  4-8  thalers;  balance  is  remit- 
ted to  poor  pupils.  The  school  received  200  thalers  from  the  state, 
200  from  the  town,  and  215  from  the  Trades  Union.  The  pupils  are 
instructed  by  seven  teachers  in  seven  classes,  7|-9j^  in  the  evening  and 
on  Sundays.  Instruction  is  given  in  drawing,  four  lessons;  arithme- 
tic, four  lessons;  modelings  four  lessons;  German,  four  lessons;  calli- 
graphy, one  lesson ;  book-keeping,  two  lessons ;  geometry,  two  lessons ; 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  two  lessons.  There  are  more  such 
schools  in  Saxony. 

6.  The  Workingmen's  Association  for  Education  in  Dresden  has  350 
pupil-members,  one-third  of  whom  are  less  than  18  years  old.  In- 
struction is  given  by  six  teachers:  in  arithmetic,  two  lessons;  drawing, 
three  lessons ;  German,  one  lesson ;  French,  two  lessons ;  English,  two 
lessons;  singing,  two  lessons;  and  gymnastics,  four  lessons.  The  as- 
sociation receives  from  the  town  100  thalers,  and  has  to  raise  annually 
UOO  thalers. 

7.  The  Mining  Schools  in  Freiberg  and  Zwickau  also  belong  to  this 
class  of  schools.  They  are  spoken  of  after  the  Academy  for  Miners  in 
Freiberg.  Another  mining  school  exists  in  Altenberg,  with  4  pupils, 
who  are  instructed  in  six  lessons  a  week. 

8.  Four  Nautical  Schools  have  been  established  to  give  the  necessary 
instruction  for  the  pilot's  examination.  The  schools  are  kept  in  the 
winter,  when  shipping  on  the  Elbe  is  interrupted.  They  have  40-70 
pupils,  who  pay  one  thaler  for  each  course,  and  thus  receive  an  annual 
state  grant  of  350  thalers. 

9.  Two  Music  Schools  are  established  and  supported  by  govern- 
ment in  two  small  towns  where  the  chief  trade  is  the  manufacturing  of 
musical  instruments,  and  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  even  with  America. 
They  have  about  80  pupils. 

10.  Seven  Weaving  Schools  give  nearly  the  same  instruction  as  the 
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two  higher  weaving  schools  in  Chemnitz  (spoken  of  above)  and 
Glauchau,  but  on  a  rednced  scale.  They  have  abont  550  pupils,  and 
receive  from  the  state  290  thalers  a  year. 

11.  Two  Fringe*making  Schools,  in  Annaberg  and  a  neighboring 
town,  have  each  150  pupils,  and  receive  a  state  grant  of  850  thalers. 

1-2.  The  Tailors'  Academy,  in  Dresden,  founded  by  an  association  of 
tailors  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  was  inaugurated  last  year  in  a  mag* 
•nificent  building,  and  commenced  its  courses  the  2d  of  January,  1868. 
Besides  the  scientific  course  of  one  year,  with  5-7  lessons  daily  and  3-5 
hours  exercises,  for  which  the  pupil  pays  100  thalers,  (boarding  180- 
240  thalers,)  the  prospectus  mentions  five  practical  lessons  from  six 
weeks  to  six  months.  In  1866  the  school  had  five  teachers  and  38  pu* 
pils.  The  institution,  with  which  the  school  is  and  has  been  connected, 
bears,  since  1862,  the  name  of  ''European  Academy  of  Modes.''  The 
magazine  is  edited  by  the  academy  in  German,  French,  and  English, 
with  ten  different  titles:  Australian  Observer,  Season,  of  Fashion  for 
Gentlemen^  Telegraph,  (for  the  United  States  and  Canada,)  V  Observa- 
teuvy  &e.  The  association  consists  at  present  of  14  directors,  residing 
in  Berlin,  London,  New  York,  Paris,  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  408 
members.  The  chief  directory  consists  of  three  members,  chosen  for 
life,  (Mtdler,  in  Dresden,  the  head  and  soul  of  all,)  and  has  its  perma- 
nent seat  in  Dresden.  The  library  contains  900  volumes  for  this  special 
branch,  and  the  collections  contain  all  sorts  of  models,  gearing-ma- 
chines, measuring  apparatus,  and  other  inventions. 

Industrial  schools  for  children  who  attend  the  elementary  schools. 

Spinning  schools  in  some  parts  of  Lusatia,  three  of  which  receive  an 
annual  state  grant  of  150  thalers. 

Straw-working  schools,  three  of  which  receive  a  grant  of  100  thalers. 

Lace-making  and  embroidering  schools  have  been  likewise  established 
for  children  who  attend  this  elementary  school,  chiefly  in  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  Ore  Mountains.  There  are  about  SO  such  schools,  with 
1,600  to  1,900  children,  with  an  annual  state  grant  of  4,000  thalers. 
For  all  of  them  an  inspector  is  appointed,  who  has  also  the  care  of 
training  the  needed  (female)  teachers. 

SCHOOL  FOB  DEAF  MUTBS  AND  THE  BLIND  KT  DBE8DEN  AND  LEIPSia 

The  school  in  Leipsic  was  established  by  Heinicke  in  1778,  who 
transferred  it  there  from  Eppendorf,  near  Hamburg ;  it  was  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first  in  Germany.  There  are  50  boys  and  50  girls, 
instructed  by  12  male  and  2  female  teachers.  The  expenditure  is 
18,000  thalers.    The  school  in  Dresden  has  63  boys  and  45  girls,  with 
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12  male  and  2  female  teachers,  and  now  all  deaf  and  damb  persons  in 
Saxony  enjoy  the  advantages  of  education. 

Besides,  there  is  in  Dresden  an  asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb  girls, 
supported  by  an  association,  where  a  limited  number  of  girls  find  a 
refuge  for  life. 

THB  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  BUND  IN  DBE8DSN. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1809,  and  has  about  111  pupils.  The 
expenditure  is  about  15,448,  with  an  income  of  16,042  thalers.  The 
funds  of  the  school  amount  to  42,615  thalers;  those  for  the  blind  who 
have  left  the  sohocl,  to  43,000  thalers,  and  other  funds  to  46^800 
thalers.  Families  have  to  pay  64  thalers  a  year ;  communities,  32  thalers 
for  each  pupil. 

The  preparatory  school  in  Hubertsburg  was  opened  in  1862.  It 
has  17  children  until  their  11th  year  of  age,  (the  pay  is  64  thalers,) 
besides  3  ordinary  male  teachers  and  3  female  teachers.  There  are  in 
Dresden  2  teachers  of  music  and  singing,  1  of  basket  making,  1  of 
rope  making,  and  1  of  shoemaking;  in  Hubertsburg,  besides  the 
principal » 1  of  bonnet  making  and  1  of  knitting. 

AQADBMIE8  OF  VSNK  ABTa 
1.— TBI  AOADIMT  OF  VXKl  ABT8  UT  DRlBDm. 

\,—^Oeneral  Observations. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  (Academie  der  hildenden  Xungte,^  es- 
tablished in  1705  as  an  academy  of  painting,  was,  in  1764,  changed  to 
the  Academy  of  Arts,  and  received  in  1836  its  present  organization. 
Its  administration  is  entrusted  to  an  academical  council,  the  honorary 
president  of  which  is  H.  R.  H.  Prince  George.  The  council  consists 
of  a  Iloyal  Commissary,  at  present  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  coun- 
sellor of  the  government  as  secretary,  and  nine  professors.  The  same 
council  is  the  directory  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Leipsic. 

There  being  no  special  principal  of  the  academy  in  Dresden,  the 
superintendenco  of  studies  and  discipline  is  entrusted  temporarily  to 
one  of  the  professors,  who  is  at  present,  1868,  Gustavus  Heine,  pro- 
fessor of  architecture. 

The  academy  consists  of  two  sections,  viz,  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
{Jcunstakademie,)  and  the  Architectural  School,  (hauschule.)  There 
are  in  all  twenty-one  professors,  two  of  whom  are  employed  mostly  in 
the  Polytechnic  and  in  the  Veterinary  School. 

The  number  of  students  in  1866  was,  in  the  first  section,  95,  with  41 
not  Saxons;  in  the  Architectural  Academy,  41,  with  10  foreigners; 

UNI"'-'' 
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in  all,  136  stadents,  with  51  foreigners.  The  academy  is  situated 
on  the  Bruhlsche  Terrasse,  and  at  the  same  place,  during  three 
summer  months,  holds  its  well-known  annual  exhibition.  The  income 
from  the  exhibition  is  half  applied  to  purchasing  good  paintings, 
exhibited  by  Saxon  artists,  to  be  placed  in  the  picture  gallery ;  half 
of  it  to  the  fund  for  supporting  orphans  and  widows  of  artists. 
This  fund  was  founded  without  any  particular  capital  in  1886,  and 
has  increased  to  the  present  amount  of  25,900  thalers,  and  in  the 
'  last  few  years  has  expended  for  relief  annually  800  thalers ;  besides,  it 
is  worth  mentioning,  that,  for  promoting  art  in  Saxony,  the  stato  granted, 
in  1858,  ^,000,  afterwards  10,000  thalers  annually  for  constructing 
excellent  monumental  works,  which  grant  will  probably  be  continued 
henceforth  by  the  government  and  legislature. 

The  budget  of  the  home  department  shows  an  annual  expenditure 
for  the  academy  of  18,030  thalers.  The  students  pay  an  entrance  fee 
of  5  thalers,  and  annually  6  thalers  in  the  lowest  class ;  10  thalers  in  all 
other  classes. 

Students  who  have  exhibited  artistical  or  architectural  works,  or 
models  of  some  merit,  are  rewarded  at  the  end  of  the  exhibition  by 
medals  or  diplomas.  One  of  them  receives  a  (retsestipendium)  stipend 
for  travelling  (to  Florence  and  Rome,  and  on  application  to  the  council, 
to  other  cities),  of  1,200  thalers;  600  for  each  of  the  two  years  for 
which  it  is  granted.  The  great  gold  medal  is  considered  of  equal  worth 
as  the  stipend. 

The  summer  term  in  the  proper  Academy  of  Arts  begins  April  15 ; 
the  winter  term,  November  1 ;  in  the  Architectural  Academy,  October 
1,  and  in  some  cases  a  student  may  be  admitted  here  on  the  first  of 
March. 

n.— THB  ACADBMT  or  ARTS— £tin«toe<ideiiit>.— «BCnON  I. 

The  full  course  of  the  academy  has  three  annual  courses,  (classes,) 
called,  III,  the  Drawing  Hall,  (zeichnehscuxl ;)  II,  the  Plaster  Hall, 
(gypssaal;)  and,  I,  (the  highest  class,)  the  Painting  Hall,  (mcUersaal,) 
Besides  those  classes,  there  exist  for  the  higher  training  of  the  advanced 
students  seven  **  ateliers;"  two  for  historical  painting,  I,  (Profs.  Hubner 
and  Schnorr ;)  one  for  landscape  painting,  (Ludwig  Richter ;)  one  for  stat- 
uary, (Hahnet;)  one  for  engraving,  (Gruner;)  one  for  wood  cutting, 
(Burkner ;)  and  one  for  architecture,  (Nicolai.)  The  collections  of  art  iu 
Dresden,  of  so  great  importance  to  the  future  artists,  are  too  well  known 
to  be  pointed  out  here.     The  plan  of  studies  is  as  follows : 

Lower  Clasi — Drawing  Hall — under  Ike  Direction  of  Three  Prqfessors, 
Drawing  of  single  parts  of  the  human  bodjr  and  of  whole  figures  from  copies ; 
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first  instruction  in  drawing  from  plaster  models;  9-12  and  2-4  dniljTj  except 
Saturday  afternoon. 

Middle  Class — PlasUr  Hall — under  the  Direction  of  Three  Professors, 

DrawinjT  from  statues  and  from  single  parts  of  them  in  plaster  casts,  and  every 
fourth  week  first  instruction  in  drawing  from  the  living  model;  8-12  and  2-4,  and 
in  some  months  5-7  daily,  except  Saturday  afternoon. 

Upper  Class — Painting  Ball, 

Drawing  and  painting  from  pictures  and  from  nature,  8-12  and  2-4  daily, 
except  Saturday,  only  in  winter,  (October  1  till  May) — one  professor ;  drawing  and 
modeling  from  the  living  model  and  from  garments,  May  till  the  end  of  September, 
8-10  and  2-4  daily  ;  in  winter,  daily,  5-Y,  (to  the  end  of  February) — 4  professors.- 
The  students  of  this  class  may  attend  the  course  in  the  lower  classes,  so  far  as  tHe 
room  allows. 

Ateliers. 

The  admission  of  students  in  the  ateliers  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
above-mentioned  directory  of  the  respective  ateliers  and  to  the  academ- 
ical council.  The  student  of  an  atelier  has  to  attend  any  instruction 
^hich  the  director  of  his  atelier  may  think  appropriate. 

Scientific  Instruction, 

a.  For  all  students  of  the  two  higher  classes  and  of  the  ateliers,  except  the 
students  of  the  Architectural  School : 

1.  Lectures  on  muscles  and  bones,  in  winter. 

2.  Anatomy  of  domestic  animals,  especially  of  horses,  in  the  Veterinary  School. 

b.  For  all  classes,  except  the  architects : 

1.  Lectures  on  history  of  art,  in  winter. 

2.  General  history,  in  winter. 

3.  Linear  perspective,  and  the  perspective  of  shade  and  light,  in  summer  and 
winter,  on  two  days,  8-10  A.M.  Vacations,  besides  the  holiday  weeks,  the  whole 
month  of  August. 

m. — THB  ARCmTKGTiraAL  ACADBMT,  OB  SBOTION  B. 

{JBausehule,) 
Instruction  from  October  1  until  February  28,  and  from  March  1  to 
August  81. 

The  plan  of  studies  is  as  follows : 

1.  Exercises  in  projection;  construction  of  shades;  geometrical  representation 
of  single  parts  of  a  building,  of  the  orders  of  columns,  of  ground  plans,  as  well 
as  of  whole  delineations,  from  approved  models ;  inaependent  construction  of 
plans  after  given  programmes ;  composing  of  ornaments,  "  and  similar  exercises." 

2.  Drawing,  with  pencil  and  Indian  ink,  of  ornaments  from  papers  and  plaster- 
models  ;  exercises  in  applying  perspective,  with  painting  in  water  colors,  &c. 

3.  Doctrine  of  iron  construction,  in  application  to  the  dififerent  kinds  of  archi- 
tecture. 

These  exercises  take  place  daily,  8-12  and  i^-5,  (in  summer  2-4,) 
under  the  direction  of  three  professors. 
Besides,  there  are  lectures — 

1 .  On  the  estimating  of  the  costs  of  a  bailding  {bauausehldge)  two  honis  a  week 
in  winter. 

2.  Mathematics,  four  hours  in  winter. 

3.  History  of  architecture,  two  Jours  1  and  winter 

4.  Lectures  on  perspective,  two  hours/  wuiw^. 
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The  more  advanced  students,  generally  after  the  third  year^  work  in  the 
above-mentioned  ateliers  of  Prof.  Nicolai,  and  prepare  themselves  there 
for  the  practical  application  of  architectural  science.  For  admission, 
all  students  of  architecture  must  testify  that  they  have  successfully  at- 
tended either  the  general  course  of  the  Polytechnic  School  or  made  the 
full  course  of  an  Industrial  or  of  a  lower  Architectural  School,  {hau' 
gewerkenschule,  for  masons  and  carpenters,  see  above,)  or  at  least  have 
attained  the  same  knowledge  which  is  acquired  in  the  above-named 
•classes  or  schools. 

For  finishing  the  education  in  mathematics  and  in  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  and  hydraulic  works,  the  Polytechnic  School  may  be  at- 
tended in  the  higher  classes  of  its  professional  department.  This  is, 
however,  necessary  for  all  who  wish  to  pass  the  state  examination, 
which  has  been  mentioned,  after  three  years  of  practical  work.  The 
instruction  in  architecture  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  aims  at  a  higher 
artistic  education,  while  all  stuaents  who  want  a  scientific  foundation 
for  their  practical  and  technical  studies  are  recommended  to  the  Poly- 
technic School. 

To  show  the  equal  standing  of'  the  two  sections  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  requisites  for  a  prize  work 
of  art,  (the  competitors  being  from  the  academy  in  Dresden  and  from 
that  in  Leipsic,  the  latter,  however,  having  no  architectural  academy,) 
we  add  that  the  artistic  branches,  which  are  considered  in  granting  the 
highest  prize,  (stipend  for  travelling  of  1,200  thalers  for  two  years,  at 
600  thalers  for  each,  or  the  great  gold  medal,)  are  set  down  in  the 
''Programme  on  Academical  Prizes,  1864,"  in  the  following  order: 

A.  Architecture.    (See  below.) 

B.  Statuary.  ( A  statue  at  least  4  feet  high,  or  a  haid-rditf  of  two  or  more  figures 
at  least  2^  feet  high,  which  may  be  executed  ia  plaster.) 

G.  Painting.     (A  perfect  oil  painting  of  history,  genrcj  or  landscape,  including 
the  sea.  with  at  least  half-length  figures.) 
D.  fingraving  in  copper. 

a,  A  copper  plate  from  a  historical  painting,  linear-shaped,  at  least  120  square 
inches  large,  from  such  paintings  as  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  engraved. 

b.  Do.,  a  landscape  etched  and  executed  by  the  chisel,  of  such  worth  that  it 
may  be  considered  equal  to  a  historical  painting,  and  the  figures,  if  there 
be  any  on  the  engraving,  at  least  2  inches  high. 

In  architecture,  the  plan  of  a  building  is  required  which  is  destined 
to  serve  a  higher  purpose  than  common  houses.  The  director  of  the 
architectural  atelier  may  propose  a  certain  programme  for  all  competitors. 

The  plan  must  embrace — 

a.  The  requisite  outlines,  and,  if  needed,  the  topographical  plan* 
6.  The  sketches  (elevations,  aufsehnitle)  of  the  principal  facades. 

c.  The  transepts  (durchsckniUe)  necessary  for  illastration. 

d.  Details  on  an  accommodating  scale. 
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f.  A  written  exposition  of  the  objects  on  which  the  organism  of  the  work  is 
based,  in  two  copies,  one  for  the  Academical  Council  and  one  to  be  laid  bj  the 
side  of  the  exhibited  object. 

n. — THB  ACADEIIT  01*  ARTS  IN  LEIP8IC. 

1 . — OrganizaUon, 

The  Academy  of  Arts  at  Leipsic  was  founded  in  the  same  year,  1764, 
with  the  academy  in  Dresden,  and  is  placed  under  the  Academical 
Council  in  Dresden. 

According  to  the  written  statements  of  the  principal,  Professor  Tager, 
it  contains— 

1.  A  copying  room,  (copirsaoUt')  in  which  the  students  draw  from 
originals  and  make  the  needed  preparatory  studies  in  anatomy. 

2.  A  plaster  room,  {fff/pssaal,)  where  students  draw  from  casts  of 
antique  statues. 

3.  Living-model  room  (actsaal)  and  atdier.  In  this  highest  class 
the  students  draw  from  portraits  and  living  models ;  also  they  make  their 
own  compositions  in  cartoons  and  oil  paintings.  The  more  advanced 
students  of  the  second  class  are  allowed  to  join  in  these  studies  in  winter, 
from  6  to  7  P.  M. 

2.^TuitUm  and  Studies, 

The  annual  tuition  fee  in  the  two  lower  classes  is  6  thalers;  in  iho 
highest  class  10  thalers ;  but  poor  students  may,  after  the  first  year» 
if  provided  with  good  testimonials  from  their  teachers,  attend  gratis. 

The  principal  directs  the  studies  of  the  highest  class,  and  in  the 
atelier.  For  the  two  lower  classes  there  were  formerly  two  teachers ; 
at  present  they  have  but  one. 

It  appears  therefrom  that  it  has  no  architectural  section  or  academy 
like  that  in  Dresden;  but,  instead  of  it,  there  is  an  Architectural 
School  for  masons  and  carpenters  {haugewerkenschvie)  joined  to  it, 
(principal  architect,  Zocker,)  as  there  is  one  connected  with  the  Poly- 
technic School,  at  least  under  the  same  principal,  and  one  with  the 
Industrial  School  at  Chemnitz,  though  they  have  separate  organizations. 
In  regard  to  these  architectural  schools  see  above. 

Doeuments. 

1.  Plans  ofstodies  In  the  two  sections  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  In  Dresden ;  2.  Presertp- 
tlODS  Tor  students  concerning  studies  and  discipline  In  Dresden ;  8.  On  academical  prises ;  1. 
Two  testimonials  as  tbey  are  riven  to  students  after  each  six  monthly  term  and  to  f^aduataa ; 
5.  A  short  account  of  the  academy  in  Lelpslc,  written  by  Prof.  Jager. 

No.  1  contains  many  valuable  notes,  written  by  Prof.  Heine,  in  Dresden. 
There  has  been  published  at  the  centennial  anniversary  tifettschrifl,  written  by  Dr.  Weisa- 
■er,  the  secretary  of  the  acadeay,  wlilch  eontains  its  Jiisiory. 
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THE  CONSERVATORIO  OF  MUSIC  IN  LEIPSIC 
1. —  General  Obtervationt, 

This  academy  of  music  at  Leipsic,  saDctioned  and  SQpported  by  the 
favor  of  H.  M.  the  King,  was  established  at  Easter,  1843,  with  the 
energetic  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  celebrated  Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy.  The  object  is  the  higher  education  in  music.  The  instruc- 
tion it  imparts  embraces,  theoretically  and  practically,  all  branches  of 
music  considered  as  an  art  and  science.  The  supreme  direction  of  the 
academy  is  in  the  hands  of  five  trustees,  who  form  the  **  directory;"  at 
present  one  is  the  Minister  of  Public  Education,  (not  as  such ;)  another  a 
member  of  the  municipality,  &c. 

For  admission,  the  pupils  pass  an  examination  to  show  their  qualifica- 
tions for  understanding  the  lectures,  and  for  a  successful  study  of  music. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  at  present  146,  91  males  and  55  females,  with 
14  teachers  and  one  inspector. 

The  foe  for  the  whole  instruction  (excepting  the  orchestral  instru- 
ments, double  bass  and  wind  instruments,  for  which  a  moderate  extra 
fee  is  paid)  is  80  thalers  a  year,  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  besides  an 
entrance  fee  of  3  thalers  and  one  thaler  to  the  castdlan  of  the  school. 
There  are  six  free  scholarships  founded  by  the  king,  to  be  held  by 
poor  and  talented  Saxons  for  one  year,  which  may  be  prolonged  to  two 
or  three  years.  All  pupils  have  to  procure  the  instruments,  (one  piano, 
which  may  be  hired  by  foreigners,)  music  and  books  at  their  own 
expense 

2.^- Studies. 

The  theoretical  instruction,  given  chiefly  by  M.  Hauptmann,  1868, 
consists  of  a  complete  course  on  the  theory  of  music  and  composition, 
which  is  completed  in  three  years.  More  advanced  pupils,  who  are  at 
once  placed  in  the  upper  classes,  may  complete  the  study  in  a  shorter 
time,  but  they  are  required  to  attend  at  the  same  time  the  lessons  in  the 
lower  classes  as  reviews.     It  comprises  the  following  subjects  : 

a.  HarmoDj,  in  15  classes :  Daring  the  first  year,  harmony,  and  part  writing ;  in 
the  second,  continuation  of  harmony  and  coanterpoint ;  in  the  third,  continuation 
of  harmony,  double  counterpoint  and  fugne. 

b  Form 'and  composition,  in  6  classes  :  Oral  instruction  and  exercises,  including 
Tocal  and  instrumental  composition  in  their  various  forms  and  treatment,  analysis 
of  classical  musical  works. 

c.  Playing  from  score  :  Conducting,  with  practical  exercises. 

d,  Italian  language  for  those  who  purpose  to  devote  themselves  to  the  higher 
branches  of  solo  singing. 

Moreover,  lectures  on  musical  subjects,  such  as  the  history  of  ancient 
and  modern  music,  aesthetics  of  music,  &o. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  on  an  area  of  509  English  sqiiare 
miles,  in  18G4  had  a  population  of  141,830,  who  are  almost  exclu- 
sively engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Saxe-Alten- 
burg  during  the  financial  period  18G2-G4,  amounted  to  800,343 
thulers. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the  min- 
ister of  education  and  ecclesiastical  afiTairs,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
minister  of  the  ilucal  house. 

).  Prunartf  Schooh,  Of  these  there  were  179  schools,  with 
21,798  scholars,  and  about  190  teachers;  1  infants'  asylum,  with  80 
children. 

2.  Secondary  Schools,  There  is  one  gymnasium,  with  189  cchol- 
ars,  and  12  teachers;  1  progymnasium,  with  183  scliolars,  and  7 
teachers;  1  higher  burgher  school,  with  191  scholars,  and  11  teach- 
ers, besides  7  burgher  schools,  with  two  classes ;  the  Carolinum,  with 
4  classes,  and  80  pupils ;  besides  several  schools  of  girls,  of  the 
h^hest  grade  and  reputation. 

3.  Superior  School.     University  students  resort  to  Jena. 

4.  Special  and  proftuional  Schools. 

1  Teachers'  seminary,  at  Altenburg,  with  32  students. 

7  Industrial  {forthildung)  schools,  with  about  350  pupils. 

1  Commercial  school,  at  Altenburg. 

1  Agriculturd  colony,  or  asylum,  {George  4"  Mary  House,)  for 

neglected  children. 
1  Agricultural  winter  schooL 

1  Institution  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers. 
1  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Belonging  to  the  primary  schools,  there  is  the  Amelia  Institute  at 
Altenburg,  with  80  pupils;  another  at  Kahla,  with  40  pupils;  3 
kindergarten,  at  Kahla,  Ronneburg,  and  Altenburg,  with  a  total  of 
95  children.  There  are  several  private  schools  for  young  children, 
of  great  excellence. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tiio  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  on  an  area  of  816  English 
square  miles,  liad  in  1864,  a  population  of  164,527,  chiefly  engaged 
in  agriculture. 

Tlie  total  annual  expenditure  in  the  financial  period  1861-65, 
amounted  to  092,169  thalers,  of  which  sum  about  30,00/)  thalers 
were  expended  for  primary  instruction,  and  8,000  for  secondary 
instruction.  The  annual  expense  for  th^  salaries  of  common  school 
teachers  in  1866,  was  72,000  thalers. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the  min- 
ister of  state,  and  embrace : 

1.  Primary  Schools,  Of  these  there  were  in  1864,  223  schools, 
with  355  teachers,  and  22,609  scholars. 

2.  Secondary  Schools*  There  are  2  gymnasia,  with  35  teachers, 
and  606  scholars ;  2  real  scliools,  with  23  teachers,  and  449  scholars ; 
8  higher  burgher  schools,  with  27  teachers,  and  1 ,254  scholars ;  2 
higher  girls'  schools,  with  23  teachers,  and  256  scholars. 

3.  Superior  Schools,     University  students  resort  to  Jena. 

4.  Special  cmd  Professional  Schools. 

3  Teachers'  seminaries,  with  about  90  students,  and  about 
25  teachers. 

1  School  for  architects  and  carpenters;  1  supplementary  sdiool 
for  mechanics ;  1  school  for  machine-building, — with 
about  150  scholars,  and  upwards  of  20  teachers.  Be- 
sides this  great  institute,  there  are  several  schools  for 
mechanics  receiving  aid  from  the  state. 

1  Deaf  mute  institute,  with  1 4  inmates. 

1  Commercial  school,  with  5  teachers,  and  110  pupils. 

1  Agricultural  school. 

1  Music  school. 

1  Orphan  asylum,  at  Friedrichroda,  founded  in  1712. 

3  Kindergarten,  with  150  children. 

1  Rescue  institution. 
Salzman*8  Institute  at  Schnepfenthal,  Dietcndorfer  Institute,  Ma- 
ria Institute  at  Gotha,  have  a  high  reputation. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  duchy  of  Saxe*Meiiiingen-HildburghatiseD,  on  an  area  of  933 
English  square  miles,  in  18G4  had  a  population  of  178,005,  of 
whom  the  majority  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  549  in  mining,  1,472 
in  porcelain  manufactories,  and  about  8,000  in  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  toys. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  goyernment  of  Saxe-Meinin- 
gen  in  the  financial  period  18G2-G5,  amounted  to  1,845,042  florins, 
of  which  16,000  florins  were  expended  for  primary  schools,  besides 
the  income  (14,000  florins)  from  the  crown  lands.  The  main  ex- 
pense falls  on  the  local  districts. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the  min<^ 
ister  of  education  and  ecclesiastical  aflairs,  (who  at  the  same  time  is 
minister  of  justice,  who  is  assisted  in  the  inspection  of  schools  by  a 
ooimcil  consisting  of  two  clergymen,  and  one  layman,  who  must  liave 
been  a  teacher),  and  include : 

1.  Pixmary  Schools,  Of  these  there  were  in  1864,  285,  with 
29,250  scholars,  and  406  teachers: — that  is,  about  1  school  to  every 
620  inhabitants ;  102  scholars  to  every  school,  and  2  teachers  to  every 
school. 

2.  Secondary  Schools,  2  gymnasia,  with  310  scholars,  and  22 
teachers;  2  real  schools,  with  290  scholars,  and  19  teachers;  1 
higher  girls'  school,  with  50  scholars,  and  7  teachers. 

8.  Superior  Schools,     University  pupils  resort  to  Jena. 
4*  Special  and  Professional  Schools, 

1  Agricultural  school,  and  4  model  farms. 

1  Teachers*  seminary,  with  9  teachers,  and  52  students. 

1  Industrial  school,  with  about  20  pupils. 

1  Deaf  mute  institute,  with  from  15  to  20  mmates. 

1  Reform  school,  with  about  24  pupils* 

8  Public  asylums  for  orphans. 

1  Asylum  for  the  orphans  of  teachers.' 

1  Home  for  neglected  children. 
10  Kindergarten,  after  Frocbel's  method. 

(885) 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tn:2  Grand-duchy  of  Sax»-\Veimar-Eisenach,  on  an  area  of  1,421 
English  square  miles,  in  18G4  had  a  poj)ulation  of  280,201,  of  which 
number  92,702  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  J37,603  in  industrial 
pursuits,  and  9,855  were  engaged  in  commerce. 

Tlic  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Saxe-Weimar 
in  18G1-G5,  amounted  to  1,658,GG8  thalers,  of  which  40,000  thalers 
were  expended  for  primary  schools,  25,835  for  secondary  schools,  and 
5,090  for  special  schools. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior,  who  at  the  same  time  is  minister  of  the  grand- 
ducal  house,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

1.  Primary  Schools*  Of  these  there  were  078,  with  alx)ut  50,000 
scholars,  and  about  700  teachers ;  besides  77  repetition  schools. 

2.  Scconduri/  Schools.  There  are  2  gymnasia,  with  572  scholars, 
ai-d  39  teachers;  2  real  schools,  with  337  fccholars,  and  18  teachers; 
4  higher  burgher  schools,  with  1,517  schoiars,  and  35  teachers;  1 
higher  girls'  school,  with  135  scholars,  and  25  teachers.  Besides 
these,  there  are  2  private  boys'  schools,  with  about  200  scholars,  and 
38  teachers,  as  also  2  private  girls*  schools. 

3.  Svpcrior  S  hooh.  The  University  at  Jena,  common  for  all  the 
Thuringcn  States,  with  four  faculties  (theology,  law,  medicine,  phi- 
losophy), had  440  students,  and  67  professors. 

4.  Special  and  Professional  Schools. 

2  Ti'achers'  seminaries,  with  302  students. 
2  Schools  of  architecture  and  carpentry. 
1  School  of  forestry,  and  1  School  of  agriculture, 
1  Commercial  academy. 
1  Scliool  of  pharmacy. 
1  Institute  (FaWs)  for  neglected  cliilcben. 
10  Kindergarten. 

1  Institute  for  deaf  mutes  ;  1  Institute  for  the  blind,  at  Weimar.' 
77  Forlihldung^  or  supplementary  schools. 
Orphans,  1,200,  are  placed  in  families,  and  attend  the  public  schools 
with  other  children. 
(336) 
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INTBODUCnOir. 

Thb  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  on  an  area  of  7,840  English  sqnare 
miles,  in  1867,  had  1,778,478  inhabitants,  of  which  number  276,000 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  226,000  in  mechanical  pursuits,  and 
48^000  as  day-laborers,.  &c* 

The  total  anuual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Wurtemberg 
during  the  financial  period  1864-65  was  17,064,236  florins,  of  which 
226^70  fl.  were  expended  for  elementary  public  instruction.  The 
institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  and  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

1.  Prvmary  SckooU.—Of  these  there  were,  in  1865,  2,168,  with  2,721  teach- 
ers and  230,712  pupils.  Besides  these  there  were  691  evening-schools,  intended 
for  further  instruction  in  those  branches  of  study  which  find  a  special  applica- 
tion in  practical  life;  and  142  infant  schools,  with  8,963  children. 

2.  Secondary  jSbAoofo.—- There  were,  in  1868,  4  gymnasiiimat  with  635  icfao^ 
ars  and.76  teachers;  3  gymnama  with  real-ochool  olassee,  with  1,438  seholan 
and  92  teachers;'  5  lyceums,  with  5*74  scbolara  and  38  teachers;  9  re^-schools, 
with  2,006  scholars  and  100  teachers — ^making  a  total  of  21  secondary  schools, 
with  4,663  scholars  and  306  teachers. 

8.  Superior  Schools. — ^The  university  at  Tubingen,  m  four  faculties,  [theology, 
law,  medicine,  philosophy,]  had  Yd  professors  and  785  8tQdent&  Besides  the 
theological  faculty  of  Tubingen,  numbering  331  students,  there  are  4  Frotestaot 
theological  seminaries,  with  apwards  of  100  students  and  26  teachers. 

4;  Special  and  ProJ^monal  Sdioola, — 3  Teachers'  seminaries^  with  230  stu* 
4eDts  and  23  teachers;  1  technical  university,  with  49  teachers  and  468  stu- 
dents; 1  college  for  the  building  trades,  with  26  teachers  and  578  students; 
108  higher, trade-schools,  with  425  teachers  and  8,264  pupils;  1  academy  of 
agriculture  and  forestry,  with  123  students  and  21  teachers ;  3  farm-schoola^ 
with  12  pupils;  623  finishing  fhrming  schools^  dasses,  Ac,  attended  by.  12,040 
persons ;  1  veterinary  college,  with  6  piofeseon  and  57  pupils;'*  1  school  of  art, 
with  8  teachers  and  55  pupils ;  1,450  industrial  schools,  with  52,157  pupils. 

5.  Suppiemeniary  Sehoola  and  Agencies. — ^Wurtemberg  has  a  large  number  of 
Sunday-schools,  infant-schools,  orphan  asylums,  rescue  institutions,  working- 
men's  unions  for  debates,  lectures,  reading  rooms,  eyening  schools,  recreations, 
savings  bank,  life  and  accident  insurance,  &c  of  its  members  and  their  appren- 
tices^ and  other  appliances  for  reselling  the  juvenile  popalation^  so  that  it  is  tlie 
boast  of  her  educators  that  this  gorennaeot  has  mwfr  nearly,  solved  the  problem 
of  umversal  education  tlun  any  State  of  Burope. 
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8T8TJBM  AND  mSTITUTIONS  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Wnrtemberg,  without  possessing  a  system  of  technical  instraction 
under  a  special  ministry,  has  most  of  the  agencies  and  institntions 
which  are  considered  desirable  or  necessary  for  this  purpose  in  th'e 
present  industrial  condition  of  the  population. 

I.  There  is  a  system  of  public  schools,  so  distributed  and  admin- 
istered as  not  only  to  solve  more  Nearly  the  problem  of  universal 
education  than  that  of  any  other  State,  but  to  make  special  tech- 
nical instruction  practicable  and  economical. 

The  laws  forbid  the  employment  of  very  young  persons  in  factory 
or  other  labor,  unless  they  have  been  at  school,  or  can  obtain  fur- 
ther instruction  while  so  employed ;  and  for  this  purpose,  in  every 
manufactariog  or  mechanical  population,  there  is  a  special  school 
for  this  class  of  children. 

n.  As  an  indispensable  instrument  in  technical  instruction,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  all  persons  over  twelve  years  of  age  to  acquire 
skill  in  drawing,  by  imparting  to  all  teachers  the  ability  to  give  in- 
struction in  this  branch,  and  introduce  it  into  every  school  of  gen- 
eral and  special  education. 

UI.  Trade-schools  to  the  number  of  108  (varying  in  their  studies 
according  to  the  demand)  are  so  distributed  through  all  the  centers 
of  population  as  to  meet  practically  the  wants  of  every  trade. 

IV.  A  College  for  building  trades,  with  26  teacher^ 

V.  A  Technical  University  at  Stuttgard,  with  49  teachers,  giving 
instruction,  (1)  in  architecture  ;  (2)  engineering ;  (3)  machinery; 
(4)  chemistry  in  its  applications  to  manu£ACtureS|  mines,  metalluigy, 
and  pharmacy. 

YI.  Colleges  and  Courses  for  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Rural 
Economy  generally,  including  the  great  institution  at  Hohenheim, 
three  schools  of  practical  farming,  a  school  for  gardening,  a  chair  in 
the  university,  and  360  evening  schools,  besides  practical  lectures 
and  conferences,  scattered  through  the  country. 

VH.  A  Veterinary  College  at  Stuttgard. 

Yin.  A  School  of  Art^  embracing  every  &cility  of  drawing,  mod- 
eling, landscape,  water  and  oil  painting,  and  statuary. 

IX.  Special  Instruction  in  Commerce  in  the  Real  Schools. 

X.  Central  Museum  of  Industrial  Art. 

In  connection  with  the  Industrial  Museum  there  is  a  collection  of 
models  in  aid  of  instruction  in  drawing,  design,  and  modeling,  and 
a  workshop  for  reproducing  them  in  plaster,  from  which  any  article 
on  the  catalogue  can  be  ordered  at  the  cost  price  to  the  molder. 
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AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  in  Wurtemberg  the  following  different  sources  of  agricultnral 
instruction : — 

1.  The  royal  agricultural  and  forestry  institute  at  Hohenheim. 

2.  Three  school  &rms  at  EUwangen,  Ochsenhausen,  Klrchberg. 

3.  An  agricultural  chair  at  TQbingen. 

4.  A  veterinary  school  at  Stuttgard. 

5.  Apprenticeships  on  the  large  private  farms. 

6.  Agricultural  improvement  schools,  which  vary  in  their  aims  and  methods 
in  different  localities,  viz. :  in  the  winter  of  1866-67,  one  hundred  and  seventy 
voluntary  schools,  with  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty -six  pupils; 
three  hundred  and  mxty  obligatory  evening  schools  in  which  agricultural  instruc- 
tion was  given,  with  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  pupils,  the  so> 
called  agricultural  evening  meetings  in  sixty  communities,  with  fourteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one  visitors,  and  seventy-eight  reading  circles,  with  two  thousand  and 
thiity^foar  members. 

*l.  Lectures  by  practical  farmers  and  agriculturists,  employed  by  the  depart- 
ment to  visit  different  sections,  discuss  special  subjects,  and  cooperate  with  the 
local  agricultural  association  in  special  improvement. 

8.  Free  distribution  of  agricultural  reports  and  philosophical  experiments 
among  agricultural  schools^  associations,  dubs,  reading-rooms  and  libraries. 

9.  Special  instruction  to  home  pupils  in  the  institute. 

The  institute  at  Hohenheim  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  these,  and  was 
the  starting  point  of  public  interference  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  The 
person  to  whom  it,  and  therefore  the  cause  of  agricultural  education  not  only 
in  Wurtemberg  but  in  the  world,  owes  its.  origin,  was  Schwerz,  who  was  bom 
at  Coblentz,  June  11, 1759.  He  founded  the  institute  in  1818,  and  died  Sept.  3, 
1828.  He  brought  with  him  to  the  school,  a  system  of  agriculture  based  on  the 
practice  of  the  Flemish  cultivators,  a  system  which  has  since  been  gradually 
superseded  by  one  involving  larger  and  more  scientific  operationa 

The  school  farms  of  EUwangen  and  Ochsenhausen  date  as  recently  as  1842, 
the  funds  having  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose  cf  erecting  a  monument  to 
the  king,  and  being  at  his  request  applied  to  this  purpose. 

The  apprentices  on  the  large  private  fiirms  are,  in  general,  preparing  them- 
selves to  enter  the  Hohenheim  scbooL 

The  instruction  given  at  the  T&bingen  university  is  not  only  highly  scientific  « 
but  very  practical  in  its  character,  but  for  a  class  of  students,  however,  with 
whom  agriculture  is  to  be  rather  a  taste  than  a  serious  employment 


INOTTTUTB  OP  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY.* 

Hohenheim  is  seven  miles  fh)m  Stuttgard,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg,  the  road  lying  through  vineyards  and  orchards  and  royal  forests. 
Long  before  my  arrival  at  head-quarters,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  I  was  riding 
through  the  fields  of  the  institute.    The  fruit  trees  were  labeled  and  numbered, 

'Abridged  froin  Report  of  Secretary  C.  L.  Flint  to  the  BfuMchofetU  Board  of  Agriculture,  oo 
the  AgricuUnral  Sclioob  of  Europe,  1863. 
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the  fields  and  the  rotation  upon  them  were  indicated  bj  stakes  and  cards,  and 
eyerjT  thing  gave  evidence  of  thrift  and  skill  and  sdentiflc  management.  What 
capital'roada  1  Nothing  but  a  rojal  decree  could  hava  lined  tl^m  every  where 
with  cherry  and  apple  and  pear-trees,  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  No  fences  mar  the  open  landscape,  either  along  the  highway  or  on  the 
division  lines..  There  is.  a  litUe  footpath  tfiat  leads  through  the  woods,  a 
beautiful,  shaded  walk  to  Kleinhohenheim. 

Conducted  on  the  same  estate,  and  under  the  saxqo  ge&enil  direction,  the 
Bojal  Institute  at  Hohenheim  consists  of: 

1.  The  institute  or  school  of  agriculture,  for  young  g^enttomeou 

2.  The  school  of  forestry, 

3.  The  school  of  praotacal  (arming^  ibr  the  sons  of  peasanta. 

The  lands,  plaQtations^  gardens  and  nnrseries  connected  with  the  old  chatiBni 
(eight  hundred  and  twen^-five  acres,)  are  wholly  devote^  to  the  purposes  o£ 
the  three  establishments^  aa^  serre  professoss  as  well  as  pupils  for  iUuatratLon 
and  experiment;  whi,le  the  e^iUen^ive  roy^d  forests  (over  fivo  thousand  acres,) 
in  the  neighborhood  and  lengthy  excursions  made  ereiy  year,  g^ye  a  wide 
range  of  observation,,  especially  for  stijdents  in  the  management  of  forests. 

HISTOBTOAL  DEYELOFHEKT. 

The  AgricnItiaivJ  Institete  at  Hohenheim  originated,  in  a  measure,  from  the 
establishment  of  the  agricultural  society  of  Wurtembei|^,  in  181t,  when  the 
necessity  of  a  model  ton.  and  an  institute  of  instruction  and  experiment 
became  strikingly  apparent,  as  a  means  of  the  development  and  the  elevation 
of  agriculture  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 

The  success  apd  popularity  of  the  school  founded  in  1806  by  the  illustriona 
Thaer,  at  Moglin,  in  Pmssia,  had  no  doubt  contributed  largely  to  this  feeling 
among  the  agriculturists  of  Wurtemberg.  Thaer*s  enterprise  was  undertaken 
at  first  on  his  own  private  aoooont,  and  so  continued  till  the  year  1819,  thirteen 
years  after  its  conunenoement  It  so  happened  that  the  introduction  and  spread 
of  fine-wooled  or  ICerino  sheep  into  Northern  Europe,  and  especially  upon  the 
&rm  at  Moglin,  near  Berlin,  ooncufred  to  attract  to  this  i»ivate  effort  a  large 
share  of  public  attention,  While  the  reputation  of  Thaer  rapidly  grew  at  home 
and  abroad,  not  only  as  a  conae(|iienceof  the  success  of  his  school,  but  likewise 
Qx>m  his  valuable  publicatioDS.  His  school  was  therefore  taken  under  the 
patronage  of  the  government,  as  a  royal  academy,  but  the  management  of  the 
estate  still  remained  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  owners,  the  instruction  only 
being  paid  by  the  government.  This  led  to  a  mixed  arrangement,  the  evils  of 
which  very  soon  b^j;aa  to  develop  themselves,  and  in  time  to  be  avoided  at 
Hohenheim,  where  the  whole  establishment  was  taken  under  the  control  of  the 
government,  and  located  upon  a  royal  domaia 

A  part  of  this  domain  hf^ppening,  at  that  time,  to  be  vaitat  lease,  it  was 
necessary  to  begin  the  instruction  on  the  small  a^'oining  estate,  of  Carlshof, 
consisting  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres.  A  small  beginning  was 
therefore  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  this  was  to  continue  till  the  year  1822, 
wlien  the  broad  estates  of  Hohenheim  would  be  at  the  service  of  the  institute,, 
at  the  head  of  which  stood  Schwerz,  who  was  placed  by  the  confidence  of  the 
king  in  full  control  of  the  property,  with  only  the  assistance  of  a  farm  inspector 
and  two  of  his  pupils.    He  assumed  direction  in  1818,  with  eight  pupils, 
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personkDy  arranged  every  thing,  and  even  numaged  the  finasioes  of  the  schoo], 
which,  for  the  first  two  years,  remained  on  this  simple  foondation,  as  a  purely 
ligricultnnd  faisdtute. 

In  the  year  1626,  thi^  school  for  the  management  of  forests,  which  had 
previously  existed  at  Stnttgard,  Was  removed  to  Oarlahof  and  placed  under  the 
dlreetioii  of  Bdiweita,  though  still  independent  for  all  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion. The  greater  number  of  students  were  then,  as  they  are  at  present, 
students  of  agriculture,— <nie  hundred  and  twenfy-four  agricultural  students  and 
but  thirty-seven  foresters. 

The  limited  number  of  foresters  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the  rigorous  con- 
ditions of  admission  to  the  forest  school,  the  applicants  for  which  must  have 
practiced  in  the  management  of  woods  for  at  least  two  years  under  a  head 
steward  of  forests.  It  was  thought  that  a  gefteral  connection  of  instruction  in 
forestry  wit^  that  in  agricnltiffe,  would  haVe  some  important  advantages,  as^ 
for  instance,  for  Hie  pnpils  of  the  agricultural  institute,  who  are  either  owners, 
or  to  become  in  fttture,  stewards  of  large  edtates^  in  which  the  management  of 
forests  would  often  be  of  great  importance^  while  the  contact  of  a  class  of 
students  who  have  to  submit  to  a  rigid  examhiation  on  which  their  future 
success  win  largely  depend,  would  b6  very  usefhl,  as  an  example  of  good 
conduct  and  studious  habits,  to  students  in  the  agricultural  Institute  who  are 
not  oUiged  to  work.  It  would  be  a  desirable  stimtklant  to  exertion.  Then  the 
imion  would  enable  the  two  to  give  a  widehr  range  to  tbe  instruction  in  both, 
the  students  of  eadi  bavmg  an  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  lectures, 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  have,  b6  that  the  forestera,  for  instance,  could 
^t  a  general  knowledge  of  agriculture^  wfaidi  they  would  not  gain  in  a  spedal 
6chOoL 

Bxperi^nee  has  aocordmgly  justifled  this  diange,  ted  the  cmmgement  still 
eotisfts. 

The  School  of  Practical  Farming,  Ackerbanaekids,  was  begun  at  the  dose  of 
1818,  with  ten  stout  hoys  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  ftom  the  orphans  in  Stutt- 
gard  and  other  cities.  These  boys  had  but  one  instructor,  who  *had  to  keep 
them  at  work  and  train  them  to  the  greatest  possible  activity,  olrder,  and  good 
conduct  They  received  to  some  extent  the  tiieoretical  instruction  of  the 
Mudents  in  the  higher  histitute,  but  in  1824  %ey  began  to  have  more  or  less 
theoretical  instruction  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  each,  and  to  their  future 
designs.  This  practical  school  was  mo^fled  in  1829,  *w)ien  the  number  was 
extended  to  twenty-five,  and  instead  of  taking  orphans  as  heretofore,-  the  sons 
of  peasants  e^ecially  were  to  be  admitt^  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen,  who,  as  they  were  already  fiunOiar  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  farm 
woric,  could  be  immediately  usefol  on  the  Jhrm,  and  taught  the  improved 
prooeaaes  of  agriculture  in  a  shorter  time. 

They  are  requh^  to  spend  three  years  st  Hohenhefm,  and  must  be  natives 
of  Wurtemberg.  Thefr  instruction  in  the  theory  of  iagrietdtue  is  limited  to 
two  hours  a  day. 

SPECIAL  OOUBSBSL 

Besides  the  regular  instruction  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  there  are  several 
special  courses. 
1.  A  school  of  gardening  was  establicftieA  fin  1844  at  tiM  saikie  place,  but  still 
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independent  of  the  others.  Six  pupUs  only  were  admitted  into  tbifl,  and  each 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  Each  applicant  must  have 
spent  three  years  as  gardener  or  vintager,  or  attended  the  course  at  a  farm 
school,  and  the  garden  school  aimed  in  one  course  to  perfect  what  had 
previously  been  begun  in  the  art  of  gardening  and  fruit  culture.  Then,  in 
addition,  there  were  established  at  the  same  place,  special  courses  lor  orchardists^ 
meadow  husbandry,  shepherds^  and  school  teachers. 

2.  The  course  for  orchardists,  which  has  been  continued  since  1850,  was 
designed  for  young  men  of  eighteen  years  and  upward,  who  wished  to  prepare 
themselves  for  managers  of  the  firuit  trees  belonging  to  the  communes  or 
parishes,  of  which  there  are  immense  numbers  every  where  around  the  villages 
and  highways  of  the  kingdom.  This  course  lasts  from  four  to  five  weeks  in 
the  spring  of  each  year,  and  a  few  days  later  in  summer  for  practice  in  grafting. 
On  account  of  the  crowd  of  applicants  to  this  course,  in  the  last  few  years, 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  became  necessary  to  extend  it  to  three  courses 
a  year,  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  in  each,  so  that  now  this  theoretic 
and  practical  instruction  in  fruit  culture  continues  from  the  middle  of  March  to 
the  end  of  May,  and  a  continuation  of  the  course  occurs  also  in  August 

3.  The  five  weeks'  course  upon  the  technical  management  of  meadows,  has 
been  continued  regularly  in  the  spring  since  1855,  whenever  there  has  been  a 
sufficient  number  of  applicants.  It  includes  the  art  of  treating  meadows,  field 
drainage,  the  establishment  of  boundaries  or  practice  in  applied  geometry,  for 
those  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  &rm  engineering.  The  number  of 
attendants  on  this  course  has  averaged  eight. 

4.  The  course  of  instruction  for  shepherds  was  opened  for  the  first  time  in 
1855,  and  has  continued  uninterruptedly  since,  with  an  average  of  ten  to 
twelve  attendants.  Applicants  are  required  to  be  over  twenty  years  old,  and 
to  have  been  in  practice  with  shepherds  four  years.  The  course  takes  place  in 
February  and  last  four  weeks. 

5.  To  these  courses  was  added  another  in  1860,  for  school  teachers,  which  is 
limited  to  tHree  weeks  in  the  autumn  vacations  of  the  public  schools.  The 
principal  object  is  to  provide  the  means  of  a  continuation  of  their  agricultural 
education,  which  was  found  to  be  needed  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Such 
teachers  only  are  invited  to  attend  this  course  as  have  busied  themselves  on 
their  own  or  on  the  school  grounds,  with  agricultural  labors,  in  the  formation  of 
means  for  improvement  in  agricultural  education.  The  instruction  embraces 
the  whole  of  agricultural  labor,  with  special  researches  into  the  imperfections 
and  failings  which  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  number  who 
may  attend  each  course  is  fixed  at  twenty-five. 

Instruction  in  tiie  several  courses  is  given  partly  by  the  regular  corps  of 
professors  of  the  institute,  and  partly  by  persons  firom  abroad  who  make  a 
speciality  of  certain  pursuits,  who  go  to  Hohenheim  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
arrangement  is  such  that  the  pupils  during  their  stay  in  Hohenheim  are  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  each  day,  partly  in  hearing  lectures,  and  partly  in  demonstra- 
tions in  the  field,  in  the  stalls,  in  the  collections,  or  in  excursions,  and  partly  in 
the  solution  ot  prescribed  tasks. 

OCCASIONAL  COURSES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  established  course,  occasional  courses  are  given,  as 
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for  instanoe,  in  1863,  a  ooarae  upon  ailk  culture^  another  on  bee  culture  and  on 
the  nunsery  busineas.  They  took  plaoe  in  the  afternoon  of  each  Wednesday, 
from  four  to  six,  and  were  attended  by  twenty  young  men,  mostly  sub-teachers 
or  assistants  in  the  schoola  In  1855,  another  course  was  given  upon  silk 
colture,  designed  for  the  pupils  of  the  normal  schools,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  attended.  A  similar  course  of  agricultural  instruction  was 
given  in  1861  for  the  school  teachers  m  the  jurisdiction  of  Stuttgard,  in  which 
fifty-two  teachers  of  the  public  schools  engaged.  The  lectures  were  acoom- 
I>anied  by  demonstrations  in  the  field,  and  in  the  collections,  an  afternoon  of 
each  week,  and  the  design  was  to  prepare  the  teachers  for  holding  evening 
agricultural  schools  in  winter.  And  so  in  1852-3,  on  the  occasion  of  consider- 
able changes  in  the  laws  regarding  distilled  liquors^  two  courses  oif  instruction 
were  given  to  the  revenue  officers  upon  the  processes  of  distilling.  One  lasted 
ten  days  and  the  other  twelve,  and  was  attended  by  over  sixty  officers  of  the 
revenue  who  desired  the  information.  And  so^  also^  a  vast  amount  of  labor  is 
done,  and  information  impaJted  in  answer  to  letters  and  through  numerous 
publications  by  the  professoni^  all  of  which  widen  the  circle  of  influence  of  the 
institution. 

UKAXB  or  INSTRUOnON. 

The  means  of  instruction  in  the  institute  proper  were  limited,  as  already 
stated,  at  the  foundation,  to  a  physical  and  mathematical  apparatus,  an  outfit 
for  the  chemical  laboratoiy,  and  a  little  natural  histoiy  collection,  for  which  the 
queen  had  contributed  a  thousand  florins,  and  this  was  confined  strictly  to  agri- 
culture. Still  with  the  small  number  of  pupils  it  was  made  the  means  of 
important  instruction  in  special  branchea  As  for  the  farm,  a  greatly  improved 
arrangement  of  lands  was  adopted  over  that  common  in  the  neighborhood^ 
either  then  or  at  present  Schwertz,  who  was  bom  at  Goblentz  in  1759,  and 
who  was  familiar  with  the  agriculture  of  Belgium,  where  it  was  carried  on  in 
the  highest  perfection  then  known,  not  only  got  many  improved  implements 
torn  that  quarter,  but  also  a  skillfhl  foreman  who  was  acquainted  with  their 
use,  and  could  teach  it  to  others. 

An  implement  manu&ctoiy  formed  a  part  of  the  design,  one  that  should  not 
only  supply  the  wants  of  the  farm  with  the  best  tools,  but  be  the  means  of 
introducing  the  most  improved  implements  into  the  country,  and  the  institute 
was  extremely  fortunate  in  getting  the  right  man  for  the  place,  one  who  had 
been  with  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl,  as  an  implement-maker,  and  who  not  onlj 
answered  expectations,  but  soon  won  a  high  reputation  for  the  implement 
branch  of  the  establishment  by  the  strength  and  goodness  of  the  work. 

In  1852,  and  each  year  since,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  more  rapid  and  general  spread  of  improved  agricultural  implements 
throughout  the  country,  whereby  master  wheelwrights  and  smiths  were  pro- 
vided with  an  opportunity,  by  a  stay  of  some  six  or  ten  days  in  the  implement 
manu&ctory  at  Hohenheim,  of  becoming  fhmillar  by  observation,  handling, 
drawings,  models,  &c.,  with  the  course  of  business  and  the  manner  of  manu&o- 
ture  there,  and  the  master  mechanic  took  it  upon  himself  to  give  the  requisite 
explanations.  Up  to  this  time  no  less  than  7*7  master  smiths,  and  68  master 
wheelwrights  have  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  perfect  themselves 
in  their  business. 
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B«l  as  imperfect  «nd  defeethre  m  ytef  the  iirratigvnieiitB  bt  the  outset,  «t 
fiohenheim,  there  iftm  one  thin^that  neither  the  director  nor  the  pupils  were 
fa  want  of,  and  that  was  an  earnest  love  for  their  wotic,  and  an  enthusiaBm  for 
the  tdgfa  reputation  of  the  new  fnetitate.  It  was  not  the  least  of  the  meiitB  of 
fiehwertz  that  he  knew  how  to  hifhse  such  «a  entiiusiaBm  into  all  his  pupils. 
Where  such  a  ^irit  reigns  great  thinge  are  easily  developed  from  small.  Forty 
five  years  have  now  passed  away,  and  from  the  weak  seed  then  planted  d 
Strong  fruit-bearing  tree  has  devetoped  its  wide-extended  branches.  From  eight 
p«ipOs  In  1818,  the  number  has  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  1863; 
«nd  fiom  one  great  professor  the  number  has  grown  to  twelve. 

Among  the  means  of  instraction  presented  at  the  instHute  may  be  mentioned, 
what  has  already  been  alluded  to,  the  whole  management  of  the  &rm,  with  its 
experimental  fields,  the  implement  manufaotory,  the  workGftiops,  the  forests  and 
hunting-parks,  the  nmeeries,  both  native  and  exotic  trees,  the  botanic  garden, 
the  library,  and  t^  difTerent  collections  and  apparatus  designed  especially  for 
the  purposes  of  instmetion. 

The  botanic  garden  was  started  in  1820,  with  an  area  of  about  ten  acres. 
It  was  intended  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  instruction  and  ornament  to  tlie 
surroundings  of  the  chateau.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  various  parts 
of  this  garden.  It  is  laid  out  on  a  generous  scale,  with  an  agreeable,  park-like 
tspeet;  groope  of  trees,  omameDtsl  and  useful  shrnAM,  parterres  of  flowers  end 
lawns  well  kept  A  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  annuals^  where  an  immense 
mmber  of  varieties  of  wtieat  and  other  grains  are  cultivated ;  each  plot  being 
laMed,  so  that  the  visitor  may  know,  witbont  a  guide,  what  each  contains. 
In  another  pert  are  the  perennials^  especially  those  of  economical  value.  A 
grass  garden  forms  a  part  by  itself  where  the  difTerent  species  of  grass  are 
euHivnIied  in  little  dumps,  each  labeled  with  its  scientific  and  common  name; 
while  esn  arboretmn  of  oonsidenible  extent  Is,  at  all  times,  accesmble  for 
students  and  others. 

The  lU>rary  contains  four  Uiousand  volumes  on  agriculture  and  forestry  and 
their  auxiliary  sciences,  and  is  open  twice  a  week. 

The  collections  are  veiy  extensive  and  valuable,  more  so  than  at  any  other 
institute  of  l^e  kind  that  I  visited.  They  consist  of  large  collections  of  soils, 
manures,  models  of  implements,  and  implements  in  fhllsiise;  admirable  collec- 
tioos  of  wools,  kept  in  glass  cases,  among  whiiA  are  complete  historical 
ooUeotkms  Cpool  Ite  sheep  kept  on  the  form  for  many  years  back,  especially 
of  the  most  celebrated  bucks  and  ewes;  collections  of  woods,  minerals,  petri* 
fiMtioni^  4o, ;  coUeotions  of  seeds  of  fimits,  herbariums,  pathological  and  soolbgi* 
oal  ooUeotiaos,  apparatus  used  in  the  lectdres  on  physics,  the  chemical  labora* 
tory,  4bc« 

The  followlBg  is  an  outline  of  Itie  course  of  instruction  t-^ 

1.  Qenend  field  and  plant  culture.  This  indudes  a  general  introductkm,  the 
objects  of  evltivation  and  the  oonneotton  of  cattle  breeding  with  farm  opera* 
tions;  also  instruetiofis  upon  dimatesi  soils,  manuresi  implements,  working  the 
soil,  multiplieation  of  plants^  care  of  seeds,  crops,  preservation  of  iarm  products, 
accompanied  by  demonstrations  in  the  field,  tae  collections  of  models  and 
madiioe  shops. 

5.  Special  plant  eeltonu 
Bb  Keadow  cultivation. 

4.  Wine,  bop  and  tobacco  Coltare. 

6.  Fruit  ooltura 
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6.  Vegetable  coltivatfen. 

7.  Breeding  of  general  ferm  fitock^^-^axibracing  domestic  cattle  and  their 
necessity  for  man,  science  of  feeding  and  noarishment,  care^  asee^  multiplica- 
tion, choice,  ftc 

8.  Horse  breeding,  indading  the  structure  and  anatomy  of  the  horse;  with 
the  assistance  of  a  large  coUection  of  fine  illustrations  of  the  different  breeds, 
and  excursions  made  to  the  various  royal  studs  in  the  kingdom. 

9.  Cattle  breeding — with  ^emonstratioDB  in  the  stalls,  collections  of  models 
and  cheese  dairy. 

10.  Sheep  breeding,  fndfliing  instinction  In  vogaM  to  wools,  demonstrations 
in  the  sheep  stalls,  in  the  wool  and  mod^  coUeotious^  and  in  the  wool  market 
at  Kirchheimer. 

11.  Swine  and  poultry  breeding,  accompanied  also  by  practical  demonstra- 
tions in  the  pigp-sties  and  collections. 

12.  Silk  culture — ^including  the  care  and  coltlyation  of  mulberries,  the  prop^lr 
buildings,  the  treatment  of  silk-worms,  fta 

13.  Bee  culture. 

14.  Practical  agricultural  instruction-— •embradng,  ft  general,  the  duties  of 
steward,  landed  proper^  ia  Its  political  and  legal  relations,  position,  climate, 
soil,  farm  buildings,  Ac;  capital,  labor,  and  particularly  the  organization  and 
direction  of  a  farm ;  choioe  of  objects,  estimation  of  requirements  of  manure, 
statistics,  nourishment  of  plants,  choioe  of  stock,  rotation,  farm  system,  divisioa 
of  fields,  transition  fbom  one  course  of  cropping  to  another,  Ao. 

15.  Taxation  of  fSetrm  property. 

16.  Farm  book-keeping. 

17.  Agricultural  technology — this  course  embraces,  a  year's  instruction  upon 
the  manufacture  of  l)6et  sugar,  beer  brewing,  and  the  distillery  of  brandy  in 
the  winter  term,  and  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  starch,  the  grinding  of  meal, 
tile  and  brick-making,  and  wine  and  cider-makiog  in  the  summer  term,  with 
the  innumerable  dettdls  connected  with  each. 

The  auxiliary  branches  include  :~- 

1.  Arithmetic  and  algdbra. 

2.  Theoretical  geometry. 

3.  Trigonometry. 

4.  Practical  geometry,  whic^  includes  surveying,  land  measuring  and  level- 
ing. 

6.  Estimation  of  the  v^ue  of  forest  lands,  beginning  with  the  cubic  contents 
of  thnber,  the  growth  of  single  treei^  whole  forests,  &c. 

6.  Mechanics  and  physics. 

T.  Chemistry  in  the  winter  term,  general  in  the  summer,  agricultural 
chemistry,  with  practice  and  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  The  lectures  on 
agricultural  chemistry  treat,  among  other  things,  upon  the  composition  of  feed- 
ing substances,  the  theory  of  feeding,  &a 

8.  Introduction  to  geology,  the  object  being  to  give  the  student  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  those  minerals  alluded  to  in  the  lectures  on  special  geogno^, 
and  which  are  of  more  or  less  importance  as  elements  in  the  soU,  and  in  organic 
bodies. 

9.  Geognosy,  scienoe  of  minerals,  composition,  adhesion,  hardness  of  rocks^ 
their  contents  of  water,  air,  warmth,  &G.  Structure  of  masses  of  rocks,  groups, 
^stems,  Ac 

10.  Introduction  to  botany  and  special  economic  botany,  in  connection  with 
which  weekly  excursions  are  made  during  the  summer,  in  the  neigliborhood  of 
Hohenheim,  in  addition  to  which  are  j^emonstrations  in  the  botanic  garden  and 
the  collections. 

11.  Physiology,  anatomy  and  pathology  of  plants — ^their  anatomical  composi- 
tion ;  elementarv  organs—the  different  fbrms  of  cells :  the  compound  organs, 
the  structure  of  the  root,  the  stem,  the  leaves ;  microscopic  demonstrations — 
life  of  plants  in  general,  assimilation,  secretion;  chemical  composition  of  plants 
— the  elements,  ocganic  and  inorganic;  the  external  conditions  of  plant  life — 
influence  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity  on  plants^;  internal  conditions  of  life. 
A  pathological  collection  and  a  good  microscope  are  constantly  used  in  the 
demonstrations. 
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12.  General  zoology,  with  explanatioxiB  bj  skeletODS. 

13.  Special  eooIo^,  with  constant  use  of  the  zoological  collections,  in  daaaes, 
fiunilies,  breeds,  kc, 

14.  YeteriDary  science,  indading  the  structure  of  domestic  animals^  with 
practical  demonstrations 

16.  National  economy.. 

16.  Laws  relating  to  forests. 

1*7.  Agricultural  mechanics— building  materials,  foundations^  structures,  kc 

18.  Drawing  of  plants. 

These  courses  are  so  arranged  that  the  pupil  can  go  over  their  whole  range 
in  two  terms,  or  one  year,  if  he  has  bad  sufficient  preparation  at  the  outset; 
but  generally  it  requires  the  regular  course  of  two  years  of  the  institute. 

The  course  of  instruction  begins  on  the  first  of  October,  and  the  first,  or 
winter  term,  continues  till  the  tenth  of  March,  when  there  are  three  weeks'  vaca- 
tion, afler  which  follows  the  summer  term  till  the  first  of  September.  An 
examination  takes  place  at  the  end  of  each  year  before  the  royal  commis- 
sion, when  prizes  are  distributed  to  such  as  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
industry,  g<x>d  conduct  and  acquirements. 

The  corps  of  instruction  was  constituted  as  follows  in  1864: 

Dr.  Riecke,  professor  of  mathematics  and  physios. 

Karl  Siemens,  professor  of  agricultural  technology  and  head-director  of  the 
implement  manufactory. 

Dr.  Fleischer,  professor  of  geognosy  and  botany,  and  director  of  the  botanic 
garden. 

Dr.  Nordlinger,  principal  teacher  of  forestry,  and  steward  of  the  huntitag 
grounds  at  Hohenheim. 

Dr.  Emil  Wolff,  professor  of  chemistry,  and  director  of  the  agricultural 
chemical  laboratory. 

Dr.  Rau,  professor  of  agriculture,  who  lectures  upon  agriculture  in  general, 
plant  culture,  meadow  management,  vine,  hop  and  tobacco  culture,  breeding  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  smaller  animals. 

Dr.  Rueff,  professor  of  veterinary  science,  who  lectures  upon  zoology,  horse- 
breeding,  and  silk  culture. 

Professor  Fischbach,  second  teacher  of  forestry  and  steward  of  the  fbrests  at 
Denkendorf. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  teacher  of  book-keeping,  another  of  national  econ- 
omy and  the  laws  of  forests,  a  director  of  the  garden  school,  who  teaches  fruit 
and  root-culture,  and  a  head-teacher,  Mr.  Kik,  manager  of  the  farm-school,  who 
gives  instruction  in  bee-culture.  The  farm  inspector  also  conducts  some  agri- 
cultural exercises  on  the  experimental  field. 

These  professors  are  appointed  by  the  king,  upon  presentation  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  made  by  the  general  council  of  agriculture. 

The  salary  of  the  professors,  like  the  pay  of  scientific  and  literary  men  gen- 
erally in  Germany,  is  very  small,  scarcely  adequate  to  their  support,  even  on  a 
very  economical  establishment.  This  accounts  for  their  prolific  pena  They  are 
compelled  in  very  many,  no  doubt  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  to  write  books, 
prepare  articles  for  the  scientifio  journals,  and  otherwise  to  eke  out  the  means 
of  a  respectable  support. 

The  salary  of  the  director  amounts  to  2,500  fiorins,  $1,025;  that  of  three 

grofessors,  each  1,500  fiorins,  $615 ;  one  professor  has  but  $533;  three  others 
ave  $492  each;  another,  $348;  two  assistant  teachers,  each  $102. 
The  students  of  the*  higher  institute  are  admitted,  after  the  age  of  eighteen, 
without  examination,  on  certificate  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  of 
industry  and  good  conduct  at  the  schools  hitherto  attended,  and  at  any  time 
during  the  year,  and  are  held  to  no  very  rigid  discipline,  being  required  to 
attend  three  of  the  regular  courses  every  week,  which  they  may  select. 

The  lectures  begin  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  summer  and  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  winter,  and  end  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  throughout  the 
year.  They  continue  with  only  two  hours'  intermission  for  dinner  at  noon. 
Two  lectures,  for  different  sections,  are  often  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
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INBTR0CTION  IN  DRAWING  IN  WURTEHBERG.* 

In  response  to  nmneroos  inquiries  fh)m  foreign  governments,  in  regard  to  the 
system  of  public  instraction  in  drawing  in  the  popular  schools,  real-schools,  and 
trade  improvement  schools  of  Wurtemberg,  an  investigation  was  ordered  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  Church  and  of  Education.  The  results  of  this  investigation  in 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  this  branch,  so  important  to  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

OOlOCOlf  OR  BLEMBNTART  80H00L8»  {VoBcsSChvkn.) 

Drawing  forms  no  part  of  the  plan  of  instruction  prescribed  by  the  govern- 
ment (Sept  29,  1836)  for  these  institutions,  but  is  everywhere  an  optional 
branch,  and  its  introduction  into  the  school  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  local 
anthcMities.  The  sole  exception  to  this,  is  the  case  of  seventeen  of  the  so-called 
"  middle  schools,"  of  the  Protestent  denomination,  where  it  is  obligatory.  These 
are  VolksscJuden  with  a  somewhat  enlarged  curriculum.  Apart  from  these, 
drawing  lessons  are  given  out  of  the  regular  school  hours,  on  the  half-holidays, 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  in  some  places,  on  Sunday,  two  hours  in  the 
week  being  assigned  to  them.  In  the  country,  these  lessons  are  given  during 
the  winter  only;  in  cities  in  the  summer  also.  No  pupil  is  admitted  to  them 
before  his  eleventh  year. 

In  1866,  instruction  in  drawing  was  given  in  connection  with  184  popular 
schools  of  the  Protestant  &ith,  and  to  6,767  pupils,  for  the  most  part  boys.  Of 
those  belonging  to  the  Catholics,  the  number  had  risen  to  134  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1868,  (Jan.  1,)  2&  of  which  were  in  the  larger  cities,  (Oberamtsiadiej) 
18  in  smaller  cities,  and  91  in  the  villages.  In  some  of  the  smaller  parishes  of 
the  cities,  (Stadigemeindej)  the  pupils  of  the  Latin  and  popular  schools  unite  to 
form  a  dass  in  drawing,  these  being  the  only  cases  in  which  different  institu- 
tions onite  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  at  present  (1868,)  no  prescribed  graded  and  methodical  system  of 
teaching  this  branch,  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  being  secured,  how- 
ever, by  regular  inspection  and  certain  extraordinary  drawing  courses  for  the 
teachers,  to  be  described  fiirther  on.  Linear  and  fbee-hand  drawing  is  tau^t, 
and  in  some- boys'  schools  of  an  advanced  character,  geometrical  drawing  also. 

The  teachers  employed  are  the  drawing-mastera  of  the  trade  improvement- 
schools  in  those  cities  where  such  a  special  class  of  instructore  is  employed ; 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  in  the  country,  that  regular  or  irregular  teacher 
in  the  primary  schools  who  is  best  qualified  for  this  purpose. 

In  regard  to  the  salary,  extra  pay  for  this  service  is  generally  given  by  the 
commune,  for  which  purpose  it  receives  a  certain  annual  subvention  from  the 
Government,  only,  however,  in  yeara  when  the  exhibit  at  the  treasury  is  favor- 
able. In  the  villages  this  extra  pay  amounts  to  about  twenty  florins  (Rhenish,) 
but  is  proportionably  greater  in  the  cities,  where  however  the  duties  of  teaching 
drawing  and  the  additional  pay  are  very  often  connected  with  the  trade  im- 
provement schools.  In  some  parishes,  there  is  no  extra  pay,  and  the  hours  of 
drawing  lessons  are  included  in  the  thirty  houra  per  week  required  of  the 
teacher. 


*  From  the  Boppleiaent  to  the  Wnrtaaberg  fta<fM««fy<r,  May  83, 1808. 
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The  preparatory  instmction  for  the  teachers  of  the  popular  schoola  ia  gener< 
ally  imparted  dnring  the  ngolar  ooime  at  the  iiennal  vchoola  Since  1860  this 
oourae  has  l>een  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  three  to  aiz  months'  drawing- 
course  to  the  regular  period  of  study,  to  be  ftee  of  expense  to  the  tw^ve  most 
gUled  members  of  the  daaa.  The  continual  improvement  of  the  teachers  is 
secured  by  tlie  following  arrangement  Every  year  there  is  held,  in  diiferenft 
citieSi  terms  of  four  to  six  weeks  under  the  charge  of  the  best  drawing-mastery 
to  which  those  teachers  in  the  popular  schools  are  summoned  who  either  have 
already  given  drawing  lessons  or  are  about  to  begin  them.  The  instructions  of 
those  to  whom  these  classes  are  confided  are  that  they  are  not  only  to  recall 
what  has  already  been  learned  by  their  pupils,  but  to  assiduously  endeavor  to 
improve  their  method  of  drawing.  They  receive  suitable  pay  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  teachers  summoned  to  attend  are  allowed  1  florin  and  20  or  S% 
kreutsers  daily  for  their  traveling  expenses,  from  the  same  source.  The  system 
has  worked  admirably,  particularly  within  the  experience  <^  the  Catholic  school 
authorities  ( OberschuSb^drde.) 

The  cause  of  drawing^instmotioB  in  the  popular  schools  has  been  very  essen- 
tially furthered  by  the  bienmal  visits  of  inspection  to  which  they,  as  well  as  tiie 
Teal  and  trade  improvement  schools,  have  been  subjected.  This  inspection  is 
conducted  in  the  IbUowing  manner.  On  the  day  when  the  visits  of  inspection 
of  a  i^al  or  trade  improvement  school  are  made,  all  those  teachers  of  the  popn 
ular  schools  m  the  surrounding  district  where  drawing  is  teught,  resort  thither, 
in  order  to  lay  the  work  done  by  their  pupils  before  the  Commissioner,  who 
examines  them  and  pointoout  their  defects,  giving  such  advice^  oonoection  and 
instruction  as  may  seem  to  him  demanded  in  the  several  cases. 

The  Commissioner  reports  to  the  upper  school  authorities,  especially  in  regard 
to  those  teachers  who^  in  his  t^nnion,  ahould  be  summoned  to  the  above-men- 
tioned ooursea  Another  incidental  benefit  of  the  labors  of  this  Commissioner 
is  that  the  school  authorities  have  prevailed  upon  those  communes  not  pro- 
vided with  the  proper  helps  (books,  Ac.)  to  instruction,  to  procure  them.  The 
great  drawing-book  of  Profeeeor  Herdtle,  with  explanatory  text,  has  been  intro- 
duced into  aU  the  Catholk;  and  most  of  the  Protestant  schools,  this  being  partly 
due  to  the  Central  Board  of  Tnde  and  Commerce,  by  whom  the  publication  of 
the  work  was  undertaken,  and  by  whom  it  was  distributed  to  the  poorer  par- 
ishes, half  or  all  of  the  price  being  deducted.  The  studies  of  Deschner  in  Heil- 
bronn  are  also  used,  having  been  commended  for  some  of  the  schools  by  the 
inspectors,  and  the  old,  imperii  studies  are  eveiy  where  laid  aside. 

The  further  experience  of  the  inspectors  will  soon  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 
fblfiUment  of  the  plan,  now  being  perfected,  of  publishing  an  elementary  and 
properly-progressive  work,  contaming  such  studies,  both  for  free-hand  and  linear 
drawings  as  shall  answer  the  wants  of  the  popukr  schools. 

BBAL-SOHOOUl 

As  in  other  branches  of  the  real-school  course^  there  is  for  the  drawing 
classes  a  different  organization  in  the  different  orders  of  institutions,  namely  the 
lower,  with  one,  two  or  three  classes^  which  indude  pupils  as  far  as  the  four^ 
teenth  year,  and  those  with  seven  or  eight,  with  pupils  between  eight  and  six- 
teen years  of  age,  giving  spedai  preparation  for  the  Polytechnic:  In  the  lattei^ 
the  higher  real-schools^  eadi  of  the  first  six  classes  covers  a  year;  the  seventh 
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•nd  eigiitb,  Gucb  tbe  nume,  two  yeatSt  luaoely  from  the  fottrteenth  to  the  sbc- 
teenth.  The  realnschoola  with  three  dasaea  begin,  with  the  eighth  jeaxt  and 
give  two^yeare  to  each  daae  ancoeflslTelj ;  thoee  with  two,  at  the  tenth  year,, 
and  give  two  years  to  each  dufl^  wbito.  thoae  with  one  class  extend  from  the, 
eleventh  to  the  fourteenth. 

In  all  these  a^i^oolBy  instruction,  is  given  in  both  geometrical  and.  free-hand 
drawing.  It  is  in  every  case  oonsidered  an  essential  part  of  the  course,  ancL 
those  oommunikies  among  whom  any  bcanch  of  industry  has  been  developed  to. 
a  certain  d^;ree^.  regard  it  as  particolarly  important,  and.  foster  it  ¥rith  jealous 
care. 

The  regular  age  at  which  the  lessons  are  begun  ift  eleven,  as  it  is  considered, 
that  the  defective  development  of  the  physical  and  mental  organization  would, 
tender  an  earlier  introduction  to  the  study  fruitless  which,  indeed,  ejq)eriment 
has  shown  to  be  the  case.    The-  pupil  is  first  initiated  into  A-ee-hand  drawing. 

The  courses  are  continued  until  the  pupil  leaves  the  school,  making  the  num^ 
bar  of  years  five  in  the  lygher  institutions,  and  three  in  the  lower.  In  the 
former,  four  hours  in  the  week  are  given  to  the  subject ;  in  the  latter,  three, 
although  in  particular  communitieiv  one  horn;  more  or  less  is  the  rule,  according^ 
to  local  circumstancea. 

G^metrical  drawing  is  commonly  entered  npon  a  year  later,  and  is  puiBped 
duno^g  two  hours  a  week,  except  at  the  veiy  first,  when  another  hour  is  appro- 
priated, in  order  to  secure  the  laying  of  a  good  foundation.  This  branch  i^ 
however,  not  pursued  in  tbe  one-daas  schools,  which  are  generally  located  in 
the  poorer  .parishes,  and  in  which  one  teacher  has  the  simultaneous  charge  of 
several  divisions. 

The  aim  is  very  diverse  in  the  different  institutions,  since  there  is  no  one  of 
the  bnipches  of  study  in  which  the  different  capabilities  of  pupils  are  so  evi-. 
dent  as  in  thia  Instruction  addressed  to  all  of  them  at  once  is  po^ble  only 
at  the  very  beginning.  For  with  every  step  in  advance,  the  special  talent  of 
each  becomes  more  prominent,  and  tbe  task  of  the  teacher  then  is  to  pay  tha^ 
attention  needed  in,  each  individual  case,  without  neglecting  thoee  explanations 
which  ought  to  be  addressed  to  the  whole  dass  in  a  body.  But  the  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  assistance  in  different  cases,  is  leas  oljectionable  than  in 
Pther  departments  of  instruptioik 

In  regard  to  progrea^ioB  m  the  lessons,  and  tbe  end  to  which  it  is  sought  to 
conduct  the  pupils,  the  following  may  be.  considered,  as  a  iaif  average  example 
of  the  method  adopted  in  different  schools : 

A.  Frecrhand  Drawing. 

(a.)  Drcm  stwHeif, — I.  Elementary  firee-haod  drawing.  Simple,  plane,  recti- 
linear figures;  simple,  elegant  outlines,  of  leaves,  vessels,  and  other  objects,  for 
the  most  part  fhmi  drawings  made  on  the  blackboard,.  2.  More  difficult  out- 
lines fbom  studies;  parts. of  the  body,  heads,  &c. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  working  fix>m  studies  is  a  correct  outline. 

(6.)  Horn  auU, — 3.  Outlines  from  relief.  4  Shaded  drawiugs  from  reliefs; 
for  practice  in.  shading,,  studies  are  used,  5.  Outlines,  and  shaded,  drawings 
from  casts. 

The  aim  is,  in  this  part  of  the  course,  the  correct  drawing  of  a  cast  m  point 
of  light  and  shade. 

IJie  higher  real-sphgol  cim.  conduct  pujuls  through  the  whole  of  this  course^ 
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but  in  the  lower  class  of  institutions  studies  only  are  used,  and  with  these  the 
instruction  is  often  carried  no  farther  than  the  first  part,  the  copying  from  draw- 
ings on  the  board.  The  copies  most  used  are  those  in  Professor  Herdtle's 
work,  as  edited  by  the  Royal  Trade  School  Ck)mmission. 

B.  Geometrical  Drawing. 

For  details  upon  progresaon  and  the  aim  given  to  the  courses,  the  reader 
may  consult  the  **  Programme  of  Instruction  in  linear  drawing  in  the  classical 
and  real-schools  of  Wurtemberg,"  by  the  Upper  Councilor  of  Studies,  Fischer. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  pupil  certain  information,  skill  and 
habits,  and  to  cultivate  his  taste.  He  is  therefore  (1)  to  learn  geometrical 
terms,  that  he  may  understand  a  drawn  and  explained  geometrical  figure ;  (2) 
to  cultivate  order,  neatness,  exact  and  neat  execution ;  (3)  to  acquire  sureness 
and  rapidity  in  the  use  of  instruments,  and  in  the  application  of  practical  points 
intended  to  facilitate  certain  processes  (praJUische  Randgriffe  und  Vortheile;) 
(4)  to  become  acquainted  with  the  rectilinear  and  curved  g^metrical  figures, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  particularly  important  to  an  artistic,  scientific,  tech- 
nical or  sesthetic  cultivation,  in  regard  to  their  elements  and  the  modes  of 
drawing  them.  The  subjects  of  instruction  include,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand 
the  elementary  exercises,  as  drawing  a  straight  line  through  two  points,  con- 
tinuing and  equally  dividing  straight  lines,  drawing  parallel  lines,  describing 
circles  and  arcs,  bisecting  arcs  and  angles,  drawing  perpendiculars  to  other 
lines,  using  the  protractor  and  reduced  scale,  drawing  tangents,  constructing 
equilateral  triangles  and  regular  polygons,  ftc. ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  complex 
figures  which  are  formed  by  combining  the  lines,  angles,  Ac.,  studied  in  the  ele- 
mentary exercises,  and  arranged  as  follows: 

(a.)  figures  may  be  executed  with  the  ruler  or  compass  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  necessitate  the  use  of  the  fVee  hand  to  complete  them,  the  direction  of  the 
lines  being  indicated  by  points  or  tangents. 

(b.)  All  problems  should  also  be  exhibited  in  a  completed  condition,  to  afford 
the  means  of  comparing  tlie  pupil's  work.    ' 

(e.)  They  ought  to  clear  up  difficult  points  in  scientific  geometry,  or  present 
forms  important  in  industry,  or  ornaments  drawn  from  classic,  Gothic  or  Arabic 
work.  The  teacher,  by  properly  placing  and  explaining  the  studies,  by  watch- 
ing the  pupil  during  his  work,  by  criticising  each  completed  piece,  and  by  careful 
direction  of  individuals  in  regard  to  the  minutise  of  their  tasks,  must  conduct 
and  give  animation  to  the  work  as  a  whole  or  hi  parts. 

The  stages  of  the  course  ar&-^ 

1.  In  the  first,  easy  figures,  with  application  of  the  first  elementary  exercises, 
are  drawn  in  pencil,  and  shaded  with  India  ink.  (Three  months,  but  longer  if 
the  study  of  geometrical  forms  is  entered  upon.) 

2.  In  the  second,  larger  sheets  of  paper  are  provided,  and  the  drawings  are 
completely  shaded  with  India  ink,  care  being  taken  to  distinguish  the  different 
line&    (One  year.) 

3.  The  figures  drawn  in  the  third  stage  call  for  the  use  of  all  the  various  ele- 
mentary operations;  they,  are  always  connected  with  higher  geometry;  the 
pupil  is  allowed  to  make  use  of  a  text,  or,  where  necessaiy,  of  a  sketch.  (Nme 
months.) 

4.  In  the  fourth  stage,  the  pupil  is  required  to  construct  certain  figures,  of 
which  he  has  the  measurements  only,  or  perhaps  some  few  explanations  firom 
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the  teacher.  These  are  geometrical  studies  particularly  uaeihl  in  drawing,  the 
reduction  of  figures  to  another  scale,  the  measurement  of  angles  by  employing 
continued  fractions,  regular  quadrilaterals,  the  higher  theory  of  circles,  deter- 
mining the  centre  of  grayity,  ornaments,  Grothic  carving  and  inlaying,  rosettes, 
fta  He  is  to  draw  these  by  methods  based  on  his  own  scientific  knowledge,  or 
fh>m  empirical  means  invented  by  himself! 

5.  The  fifth  grade  embraces  (a)  higher  curves,  to  be  constructed,  produced, 
provided  with  tangents,  &c.,  by  the  pupil  himself;  (b)  drawing  of  plans;  (c) 
ground  and  outline  drawing,  with  a  constant  view  to  parallel  perspective. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  grades  are  reserved  for  the  upper  real-school. 

The  text-book  used  in  these  exercises  is  the  collection  of  studies  for  geomet- 
rical drawing  by  the  Superior  Councilor  of  Studies,  Fischer.  There  has  appeared 
(1867)  a  third  edition  of  this  work,  although  it  is  not  yet  completed  beyond  the 
third  grade  of  the  course ;  it  was  drawn  up  on  commission  fVom  the  Department 
of  Classical  and  Real  Schools  of  the  Ministry  of  Religion  and  Education.  Of 
course  other  means  to  illustrate  the  course  and  assist  the  teacher  are  not  ex- 
cluded. 

Both  the  collection  of  studies  for  fi'ee-hand  drawing  published  by  Professor 
Herdtle,  on  commission  from  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  Trade  Improvement 
Schools,  and  the  last  named  collection  of  studies,  have  been  published  and  their 
method  particularly  recommended.  Since,  however,  general  instructions  are 
much  less  valuable  than  proper  personal  suggestions  in  which  the  merits  of  the 
method  of  the  teacher  addressed  are  recognized,  and  his  errors  pointed  ^ut, 
reg^ular  visits  of  inspection  have  been  offered. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  where  drawing  is  studied  varies  much,  accord- 
ing to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  communes,  since  on  them  fiills  the 
greater  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  real-schools. 

Sometimes  the  ordinary  school-room  is  used  without  particular  preparation 
of  the  desks,  or  with  certain  provisions,  fivmes  to  hold  the  copies  or  models 
being  placed  upon  the  lower  tier  of  seats  or  in  some  cases  let  down  f^om  the 
ceiling.  In  all  the  higher  real-schools  and  many  of  the  more  important  of  l^e 
lower  dass,  special'  rooms  are  provided  for  the  class,  with  a  northern  lights 
many  and  high  windows,  so  arranged  that  a  regulated  light  shall  fell  from  the 
left  without  interruption  upon  the  work  of  each  pupil.  The  plan  of  the  room 
is  such  that  the  teacher  can  get  at  any  one  without  disturbing  the  others.  The 
drawing  is  done  at  small  tables,  or,  in  case  models  are  used,  broad  tables,  with 
curtains  provided  to  make  a  suitable  background.  Three-legged  stools  are 
used  for  chairs,  and  simple  supports  are  provided  upon  which  the  paper  can  be 
laid. 

The  communes  receive  assistance  fix>m  the  State,  which  gladly  contributes  a 
larger  or  smaller  sum,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  case,  towards  fitting  up 
these  apartments. 

The  instruction  is  generally  intrusted  to  the  principal  teachers,  (HaupUehreTj) 
each  professor  teaching  his  own  pupils,  or  the  most  capable  in  the  whole  corps 
instructing  several  or  all  of  the  classes,  exchanging  with  the  others  some  of  the 
other  branches  previously  taught  by  him. 

In  all  of  the  higher  real-schools,  however,  and  in  some  of  the  lower,  espe- 
cially in  cities  where  the  need  fbr  instruction  in  this  branch  is  felt  by  those  not 
members  of  these  institutions,  and  evening  and  Sunday  improvement-sdioolB 
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are  fowad^d,  speciaUj  educated  diawiog-maBtera  are  engaged,  wiio  eilher  de^oto 
their  whole  time  to  the  school,  or,  and  thia  ia  often  the  oaae  when  they  teach 
ovly  one  hranch  of  the  art^  fill  aome  other  profeaBion  at  the  Bame  timei  aa  thaifc 
of  arohitect  or  artist 

The  training  of  the  teaohera  ia  moat  eomnxmly  obtained  at  the  Pol jtechnki. 
aometitnes  also  at  the  universitj.  It  is  part  of  tiie  exasunation  of  the  candidate 
fbr  a  teacheFBbip  in  schoola  where  reahatic  branehea  are  taug^  he  being  re- 
quired to  show — 

1.  In  geometrical  drawing-nridU  in  the  uae  of  instnunenta  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  geometrical  drawings.  He  ia  beaidea  required  to  execute  a  drawingi 
solving  some  problem  in  deacriptiYe  geometiyj  with  the  addition  of  a  designa- 
tion of  the  process  of  solution. 

2.  In  free-hand  drawing,  he  must  be  able  to  exeouto  correct  and  elegant  out- 
lines from  models,  and  must  understand  the  treatment  of  shading.  He  must  at 
the  sane  time  exhibit  a  portfolio  of  drawings  from  his  own  hand,  and  give  oral 
explanations  in  regard  to  thenL 

Improvement  couraea  are  instituted  for  those  teachers  who  need  them,  held 
during  the  holidays  or  during  furloughs  granted  for  this  purpose,  extending 
ton  six  weeks  to  several  months.  They  must  devote  all  thia  time  to  study  at 
the  Polytechnic,  the  winter  buikUag  school,  or  in  the  scHialled  open  drawings 
looms,  which  are  fitted  up  in  several  cities  to  meet  the  needs  that  may  aciae  iui 
the  local  indostries,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  professors  or  superin^ 
tendenta  there  stetioned.  For  thia  purpose  they  receive  a  vaiying  subventiont 
from  the  Government  They  are  directed  not  only  to  cultivate  their  own  akiU 
in  drawing,  but  to  acquire  the  art  of  conducting  a  coune  iaa  properly  pro- 
gressive manner,  and  to  do  this  they  must  visit  the  drawing*  schools  held  by. 
the  best  teachers  and  the  diilerent  daaaes  for  pupila  of  difierent  ages. 

The  correct  and  advantageous  method  secured  by  these  means  ia  carefully 
regulated  and  supported  by  regulac  Inennial,  or,  where  neoesaary,  annual  visitSv 
of  inspection  cnrdered  by  the  Department  of  Classioal  and  Beal  Schools,  in  con*, 
junction  with  the  Trade  Improvement  Schoola  Commission^  Bveiy  teacher, 
sends,  in  reeponse  to  a  oertain  special  scheme  of  inteiTdjgations,  an  annual, 
report,  containing  a  foil  catalogue  of  his  pupils^  a  report  of  their  general  prog*, 
less  and  wh^t  they  have  accomplished,  of  the  obtaining  of  new  appaiatua  for 
which  there  is  special  provision  in  the  budget  of  the  commune,  deteils  in  regard 
to  his  own  studies,  changes  in  the  school-rooms,  and  all  similar  matters.  This, 
report  is  placed  in  the  handa  of  the  inspector  before  his  visit,  ia  order  that  he. 
may  use  it  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  condition  of  the  school  and  the  results, 
arrived  at ;  he  then  adds  what  he  himself  has  observed  and  the  changea  which 
to  him  seem  neceaaary,  addresaing  his  remarks  to  the  upper  school  authorities^ 
who  then  take  the  proper  steps.  The  inspectors  are  taken  fix)m  the  most  ex- 
cellent drawing-masters  in  various  institutions,  but  the  inspector  of  the  scientific 
studies  in  single  schools  may  always^  if  he  choosey  examme  the  condition  of 
instructkitt.  The  viaite  are  always  previoualy  appointed,  the  place  and  day 
being  indicated  in  a  scheme  published  at  the  beginning  oC  every  year.  To 
insure  conformity  in  the  "inspection  system,  conventions  of  the  inspectors  are 
hjM  at  intervals  of  several  years,  to  discuss  theu:  experiences,  and  to  decide 
upon  the  priadplea  which  are  to  guide  them  in  giving  corrections  and  advice 
tp  the  teachers  upon  their  method,  the  selection  and.  purehaae  of  appacato^.. 
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their  improTement,  and  similar  mattera  At  this  conference  are  present  also 
members  of  the  upper  board.  To  them  is  due  the  impulse  whence  originated 
the  publication  of  the  studies  of  Ilerdtle  and  Fischer, 

As  an  additional  means  of  elevating  and  invigorating  instruction  in  drawuig, 
must  bo  mentioned  the  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  pupils,  held  for  the  most 
part  at  the  close  of  the  tour  of  inspection  or  of  the  school-year,  and  by  limited 
districts  or  occasionally  bj-  the  whole  country.  They  serve  the  purpose  of 
awaking  the  interest  of  the  public,  especially  that  part  of  it  engaged  in  indus- 
trial occupations,  to  bring  what  has  been  accomplished  by  single  teachers  before 
the  eyes  of  their  colleagues,  to  arouse  a  healthful  emulation  among  them,  and 
by  the  more  or  less  numerously  attended  conventions  of  teachers  held  in  con- 
nection with  them,  to  afford  the  most  rapid  means  of  rendering  universal  all 
improvements  in  the  system  of  instruction. 

TRADE  IMPROVEHENT  SCHOOLS. 

.  Instruction  in  drawing  is  given  in  all  of  the  trade  improvement  schools,  of 
which  there  are  at  present  (1868)  122.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  given 
to  this  branch  differs  at  various  places  from  one  and  a-half  to  forty-four,  the 
last  being  the  case  at  the  evening  improvement  school  at  Stuttgart,  and  the 
minute  division  of  the  courses  affords  to  the  single  pupil  the  most  unbounded 
opportunities  for  taking  part.  In  many  of  the  smaller  country  schools,  drawing 
is  taught  only  on  Sundays,  before  and  after  churcli  service ;  in  other  schools, 
partly  on  Sundays,  partly  on  week-days,  partly  on  both,  always  in  the  evening, 
and  in  some  institutions  it  is  prolonged  throughout  tho  whole  year,  although- 
scientific  instruction  is,  in  these  establishments,  given  during  the  winter  months 
alone.  In  fifteen  of  the  most  prominent  improvement  schools,  which  have 
their  own  drawing-masters,  there  are  so-called  "open  drawing-rooms,"  (o^«n« 
Zeichensale,)  where  the  teacher  remains  during  the  greater  part  of  tho  day  in 
order  to  oversee  those  pupils  who  wish  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  drawing  or 
modeling,  and  to  give  advice  to  proprietors  of  industrial  establishments  in  mat- 
ters connected  with  art-work. 

The  course  varies,  in  different  localities,  according  to  local  circumstances, 
especially  in  view  of  peculiar  industrial  needs.  General  remarks  must  bo  lim- 
ited to  the  following: 

fYee-harid  drawing. — In  this  department  the  pupil  begins  with  thorough  in- 
struction in  drawing  outlines  fVom  Professor  E.  Herdtle's  book  of  elementary 
fVee-hand  studies.  When  the  beginner  has  had  sufficient  practice  in  this,  he 
goes  on  witli  shaded  ornament  drawing  after  Weitbrecht,  or  after  French 
studies,  and  when  he  has  had  a-  little  practice  in  shading,  passes  to  plaster  mod- 
els taken  fh>m  the  elementary  series  of  the  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  The  mode  of  further  progress  depends  upon  the  particular  char- 
acter of  the  pupil  and  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  conduct  him  farther.  In 
many  cases  the  attempt  to  conduct  him  as  &r  as  inventing  art  designs  for  man- 
ufacturers has  proved  successful,  which  is  the  ultimate  point  to  which  free-hand 
drawing  ia  canied  in  the  trade  improvement  schools. 

Linear  drawing. — Instruction  in  linear  drawing  is  parallel  to  that  in  free-hand 
drawing,  and  must  be  preceded  by  the  study  of  geometrical  forms  unless  the 
pupil  is  already  acquainted  with  them.  He  is  not  to  pass  into  the  study  of 
design  as  connected  with  particular  employments,  until  he  has  become  ac- 
qudnted  with  geometrical  drawing. 
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Technical  design  (Fachzeichnen.) — The  study  of  design  as  applied  to  particular 
industries  is,  in  the  larger  schools,  preceded  by  a  course  of  perspective.  It  is 
exceedingly  varied,  since  every  pupil  seeks  that  which  he  wiU  need  in  his  own 
future  employment,  and  in  the  larger  schools,  such  as  those  in  Stuttgard,  tlie 
course  is  divided  into  many  specialities,  particular  courses  being  given  for 
builders,  mechanicians,  saddlers,  locksmiths,  Ac,  by  persons  connected  with 
those  branches  of  trade,  and  with  g^eat  success.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  great 
demand  for  proper  studies  for  these  various  departments,  the  Royal  Trade  School 
Commission  has  ordered  such  to  be  prepared  for  builders  and  furniture-makers, 
and  for  locksmiths  and  mechanicians.  These  can  be  obtained  atW.  Nitzschke's, 
in  Stuttgard.  Additional  studies  for  special  trades  appear  from  time  to  time. 
Very  useful  are  the  studies  for  mechanics,  by  Rossler  and  Fink,  published  at 
Darmstadt;  also  the  GewerhehaUe  of  Baumer  and  Schnorr,  published  by  Engel- 
horn  at  Stuttgard,  sometimes  contains  very  useful  studies,  so  that  this  journal  is 
taken  at  all  the  more  important  drawing-schools  in  the  country. 

Instruction  in  modeliug  in  day,  wax,  plaster  or  wood  is,  in  most  of  the  trade 
improvement  schools  where  there  are  capable  teachers,  given  together  .with  the 
drawing  lessons.  In  this  branch  many  of  the  schools  which  are  connected  with 
industrial  establishments,  and  where  sufficient  time  is  allowed,  have  aocom* 
plished  much. 

In  order  to  provide  more  apparatus  for  the  drawing  and  modeling  schools 
than  can  bo  obtained  in  the  regular  market,  the  Central  Board  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  has  added  a  special  workshop  for  models  to  the  collections  at  the 
Boyal  Industrial  Museum ;  here  are  prepared  the  models  figured  in  the  above- 
mentioned  illustrated  catalogue.  There  is  also,  besides  the  library  connected 
with  the  Museum,  a  circulating  library,  (die  sogenannte  WanderhiI)liothek^)  con- 
sisting of  technical  and  art  works  of  all  classes,  which  are  sent  free  to  teachers 
at  their  request,  and  allowed  to  be  used  by  them  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time. 

The  instruction  is  imparted  in  most  cases,  especially  in  the  smaller  improve- 
ment schools,  by  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  and  the  real-schools,  who 
receive  special  pay  for  this  extra  service.  In  larger  schools,  the  architects  of 
the  cities  undertake  to  give  instruction  in  technical  design.  In  about  twenty 
cities,  regular  drawing-masters  are  provided  for  the  improvement  schools,  to 
whose  superintendence  the  above-mentioned  open  drawing-rooms  are  intnisted. 
The  pay  varies  much,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  and  of  tlie 
individual ;  however,  the  just  principle  every  where  prevails  that  the  pay  for 
instruction  given  in  the  day-time  shall  not  be  so  high  as  for  evening  lessons, 
since  these  are  far  more  &tiguing.  Teachers  who  give  drawing  lessons  in  addi- 
tion to  their  other  occupations,  receive  from  40  krcutzers  to  1  florin  20  kreul- 
zers  the  hour,  while  the  salary  of  the  regular  drawing-masters,  who  must  be  in 
the  school-room  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  reach  from  600  up  to  1,200  florins. 
According  to  article  3  of  the  law  of  February  18th,  1868,  concerning  the  lega- 
conditions  of  those  connected  with  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Ghureh 
and  School,  it  is  possible  that  pensions  will  be  allowed  to  instructors  of  the  last 
doss. 

The  improvement  of  tlie  teachers  is,  in  the  case  of  those  from  the  elementary 
and  real-schools  who  give  instruction  in  the  improvement  scliools,  secured  by 
the  plan  already  detailed.    In  many  cases  a  particular  method  has  for  several 
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years  been  adopted  with  great  succesSi  to  obtain  drawing-masters  with  special 
preparation  for  teaching  technical  drawing.  This  is,  that  young  people  of  talent 
are  enabled,  by  proper  assistance  from  the  State  treasury,  to  study  at  the  Poly- 
technic or  at  art-scheols,  generally  for  a  term  of  years,  during  which  period 
they  spend  a  cerUiin  time,  about  the  half  of  every  day,  in  a  workshop  devoted 
*  to  some  artistic  branch  of  industry.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  combina- 
tion of  {esthetic  cultivation  and  practical  art  employment  is  very  successful, 
since  these  teachers,  who  during  the  period  of  then*  artistic  cultivation  stand  in 
close  contact  with  practical  industrial  life,  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  exert 
upon  their  special  trade  an  elevating  influence. 

The  rooms  for  instruction  in  drawing  are  generally  the  usual  school-room, 
frames  to  hold  the  studies  being  placed  on  the  lower  tier  of  benches.  In  the 
larger  improvement  schools,  however,  rooms  are  specially  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose, being  provided  with  drawing-tables,  seats  for  modeling,  and  arrangements 
for  drawing  from  the  cast  Those  institutions  not  possessing  such  fooms  make 
every  endeavor  to  obtain  them,  since  methodical  and  successful  instruction  can 
be  given  only  when  the  rooms  are  properly  arranged.  For  evening  instruction 
the  apartments  are  lighted  with  gas  or  petroleum,  experience  having  shown  tliat 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  drawing  fh)m  casts  in  this  light.  For  those  communes 
who  are  to  fit  up  new  localities,  a  model  plan  has  been  drawn  up  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  Royal  Commission  of  Improvement  Schools. 

The  inspection  of  the  drawing  courses  in  the  improvement  schools  is  regu- 
lated in  connection  with  that  of  the  real  and  elementary  schools.  The  inspectors 
for  all  three  classes  of  schools  are  the  same,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  already  detailed  in  the  preceding  cases. 

IHennial  Eachibition  of  BesuUs, 

The  triennial  exhibitions  at  Stuttgard  of  the  works  of  the  pupils  have  been 
found  very  useful  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  instruction  in  drawing  and 
modeling.  The  different  institutions  of  the  country  are  represented  in  this 
exhibition.  Not  only  does  the  Board  of  Inspection  gain  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  instruction  imparted  in  individual  schools,  but  the  teachera, 
who  are  all  summoned  to  be  present,  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  tlie 
efficiency  of  tlieir  teaching. 

A  convention  is  held  at  this  time  in  which  the  exhibition  is  discnssed,  expe- 
rienoes  and  criticisms  interchanged,  and  improvements  suggested.  The  com- 
munes also,  who  send  many  of  their  representatives  to  the  exhibition,  become 
more  zealous  as  they  see  how  much  other  communes  have  accomplished,  learn 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  especially  become  con- 
vinced how  much  can  be  done  in  the  evening  courses,  and  are  ready  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  improvement  of  their  schools  to  which  they  would  otherwise 
not  easily  have  been  induced. 
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MUSEUM  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

In  connection  with  the  Royal  Institution  for  Trade  and  Ck)mmerce  at  Stutt- 
gard,  there  has  been  established  a  Museum  of  Industry ^  with  the  general  aim  of 
improving  the  industrial  condition  of  the  country  by  exhibitions  of  machinery, 
tlie  rough  material  and  modifications  made  by  manufacture,  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  ^cihties  for  study  accessible  to  workmen  and  the  pubUc  generally. 
It  embraces : 

1.  A  Museum  proper,  which  is  rich  in  specimens  of  German  and  foreign  man- 
ufactures, and  with  specimens  and  models  of  useful  machines  and  implements, 
designs  for  ornamentation  of  all  kinds,  arranged  in  a  systematic  manner  accord- 
ing to  the  various  trades — for  mechanicians,  builders,  jomers,  coach-makers, 
workers  in  ivory,  bronze,  all  kinds  of  metals  and  earthen- ware,  needle- workers, 
weavers,  book-printing,  photographers,  etc  etc. 

2.  A  Trades'  Drawing  School,  which  artisans  can  attend,  using  the  collections 
for  their  own  special  calling,  and  also  to  enable  teachers  to  perfect  themselves 
in  the  various  styles  of  drawing,  especially  the  industrial  Instruction  is  given 
without  cost  to  those  who  wisli  to  use  the  acquisition  in  their  own  professions. 

3.  A  Chemical  Laboratory,  which  is  annexed  to  tlie  exhibition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  experiments  in  analysis  of  ores,  or  in  testing  colors  or  any  new 
discovery,  or  in  any  application  of  chemical  agents  or  processes  to  the  arts. 

4.  A  Library  and  Beading-room;    the  first  embracing  the  most  expensive, 
and  most  recent  publications  connected  wiUi  art,  commerce,  and  manufactures ; 
and  the  last  supplied  with  the  leading  periodicals  in  dificrent  languages  relating 
to  industrial  and  economical  subjects. 

6.  A  Weaving  School,  in  which  there  are  almost  every  variety  of  loom,  the 
uses  of  which  are  explained,  and  facility  in  their  management  acquired. 

6.  A  System  of  Loans,  by  which  any  movable  specimcD,  model  or  design 
can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  to  be  studied  or  copied. 

The  mstitution,  in  all  its  departments,  is  accessible  to  artisans  without  cost, 
and  to  any  visitors  by  paying  a  trifling  fee.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  work* 
men,  and  its  various  models,  and  patterns  of  printing,  embroidery,  and  weaving, 
and  illustrated  books,  are  loaned  to  manufacturers  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, several  copies  of  such  as  are  new  or  in  demand  being  secured,  that  their 
immediate  use  in  the  institution  may  not  be  abridged.  The  institution  has  an 
annual  grant*  of  90,000  florins  firom  the  government,  to  be  expended  in  new 
acquisitions. 
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SYSTEMATIC  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

lUvMraJted  by  the  Example  nf  Wurtemberg 
With  the  above  title  *  J.  Scott  Hussell,  Esq.,  a  member  of  all  the 
prominent  societies  of  Science  and  Art  in  England,  and  who  has  had 
large  opportunities  of  forming  a  sound  Judgment  on  the  subject  on  which 
he  writes,  has  addressed  a  rolume  to  the  Queen,  and  through  her  to  the 
People  of  England,  on  the  necessity  of  a  systematic  technical  education 
to  continue  the  country  of  lids  birth,  his  residence,  and  his  labor — the  country 
of  his  pride  and  his  hopes — ^in  the  way  of  a  permanent  progressive 
development  in  material,  moral  and  intellectual  well-beiikg.  The  author 
fortifies  his  ailments  and  draws  illustrations  mainly  from  the  experience 
of  Wurtemberg  and  Switzerland,  and  introduces  his  condensed  and  tabu- 
lated statement  of  the  technical  institutions  of  the  former  kingdom  by 
the  following  remarks : 

INTRODUCTION. 

I  WILL  now  proceed  to  develop  in  their  practical  detaila  Uie  organiza- 
tion of  the  great  institutions  with  which  foreigu  nations  have  been  provided 
by  their  Governments  for  the  technical  training  of  their  youth.  It  will  be 
highly  instructive  to  notice  how  these  great  educational  colleges  extend 
over  all  the  divisions  of  society,  high  and  low,  embrace  every  kind  of  occu- 
pation, and  aid  every  branch  of  industry.  As  the  example  of  an  educated 
nation,  I  might  have  taken  the  symmetrical  and  perfectly  organized  insti- 
tutions of  Prussia,  or  those  of  a  country  boasting  a  personal  freedom  equal 
to,  or  greater  than  our  own,  like  Switzerland.  But  I  think  it  may  be  more 
useful  to  us  to  sec  how  much  more  is  done  than  in  our  country  by  some  of 
the  smaller  unpretending  States;  by  some  one  of  those  little  kingdoms  of 
which  we  English  know  little,  care  less,  and  rather  despise.  I  might  take 
Nassau  for  example,  or  Baden,  or  Hanover,  and  show  how  these  countries 
have  been  covered  by  a  network  of  institutions  for  the  intellectual  nutri- 
ment and  moral  training  of  their  subjects,  and  how  I  have  found  in  them 
all  a  degree  of  intelligence,  culture  and  moral  well-bemg,  which  have 
seemed  to  me  admirable  and  enviable.  * 

But  the  nation  which  I  select  for  the  purpose  of  this  Chapter  shall  be 
Wurtemberg ;  I  select  it  as  a  model  nation  on  a  small  scale,  and  therefore 
more  easily  studied  and  more  readily  comprehended ;  and  as  it  contains 
only  a  population  of  1,700,000,  or  one- twelfth  of  England,  or  one- twentieth 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  can  readily  see  what  would  be  the  pro- 
portion of  similar  institutions  in  England  or  Great  Britain  which  should 
enable  us  to  say,  by  a  simple  act  of  multiplication  by  twelve  or  by  twenty, 
what  would  be  the  number  of  technical  universities,  trade  colleges,  and  craft 
schools,  which  would  provide  as  well  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  the 
little  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  has  already  been  long  provided  for. 

These  model  institutions  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  have  the 

*  SytUmjoiic  Technical  EdueaUonfor  the  EngUah  I^apU,  By  J.  BCOTT  Rubsell,  Esq..  M.  A.« 
Tollow  of  tho  Roval  Bocictlc9  of  London  and  Enin1)nn?h ;  Member  of  the  Bocictr  of 
Alia,  the  Im-tltnttonB  of  Civil  Bnginaen,  Naral  AichitectB»  &c.^  Ac,  Ac  London: 
Bxadbary,  Evana  &  Co.,  1869. 
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advantage  of  great  symmetry  and  continuity.    There  is  at  the  summit  for 
professional  men: — 

1.  The  Poly  tcclmic  University  of  Stuttgardt,  which  is  meant  to^educate 
the  highest  classes  of  professional  men.  Among  these  are  the  modem 
professions  of  civil  engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  and  architects.  There 
is  a  course  for  the  mercantile  and  commercial  classes.  There  is  a  course  of 
chemistry,  with  its  applications  of  the  chemical  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
there  is  a  course  of  general  auperior  scientific  and  literary  education  for 
professors,  lecturers,  and  men  of  leisure. 

The  building  appropriated  to  this  purpose  forms  one  of  the  piles  of 
finest  modem  architecture  in  Stuttgardt  There  are  no  less  than  fifty-one 
professors  and  teachers,  and  besides  the  usual  lecture-rooms  and  studies, 
there  are  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  physical  laboratory,  mineralogical 
museums,  laboratories  for  constructive  experiments,  *  plaster-modelling 
rooms,  mechanical  work-shops,  wood-modelling  rooms,  rooms  for  drawing, 
a  botanical  garden,  and  an  astronomical  observatory.  To  appreciate  the 
value  of  such  an  institution,  and  its  fitness  for  giving  in  detail  all  the  pre- 
liminary knowledge  which  a  professional  man  ought  to  have  before  he 
becomes  the  pupil  of  the  master  who  will  introduce  and  train  him  to  prac- 
tical work,  the  reader  must  consult  the  detailed  plan  of  it  given  at  the  end 
of  this  Chapter. 

2.  A  second,  and  even  more  remarkable  educational  institution,  is  the 
school  fur  the  building  trades,  also  in  Stuttgardt.  It  is  a  complaint  con- 
tinually made,  and  with  justice,  against  these  technical  colleges,  that  the 
scale  of  education  is  too  large,  and  its  quality  too  ambitious,  to  form  any 
but  the  highest  class  of  members  of  any  tcchjiical  profession  or  trade ;  that 
the  more  ordinary  and  numerous  members  of  these  trades  and  professions, 
who  equally  require  a  thorough  practical  training,  find  themselves  insuffici- 
ently educated  even  to  enter  the  technical  university,  and  without  leisure 
to  devote  to  it  the  long  and  continuous  time  necessary  for  its  courses.  A 
narrower  course  is  wanting  for  foremen  and  clerks  of  works,  and  even  for 
directors  and  managers  of  small  sections  of  trades,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
the  humblest  craftsman  should  be  able  to  get  such  education  as,  with 
intelligence,  diligence,  and  probity,  should  enable  him  to  rise  to  distinction 
and  skill  in  some  one  thing. 

For  these  great  and  wise  purposes  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
directors  of  the  technical  university,  after  many  years*  experience  of  the 
value  of  such  education  to  skilled  craftsmen,  and  the  incompatibility  of 
giving  the  highest  and  broadest  education,  equally  with  the  narrowest  and 
humblest,  in  the  same  institution,  represented  to  the  Government  the  ex- 
pediency of  forming  a  new  school,  intended  for  building  crafts  and  trades- 
men of  the  rank  immediately  under  the  professional  men  and  skilled 
masters  of  the  technical  university.  That  was  accordingly  established, 
and  succeeded  so  quickly  and  so  completely,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
erect  quite  as  large  and  as  handsome  a  building,  and  to  devote  quite  as 
large  a  staff  to  that  purpose  as  to  the  original  polytechnic  university ; 
it  is  now  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  meritorious  schools  on  the 
Continent  The  men  whom  it  was  especially  designed  to  help  in  their 
trades  were  stonemasons,  bricklsyers,  and  carpenters,  to  be  trained  for 
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fhtare  master-builders,  lower  class  builders  to  be  trained  for  master- 
builders,  constructors  of  public  works,  subterranean  works,  and  con- 
structors of  refiervolFB;  constructors  of  water-works,  river-works  and 
mill-works,  and  land  surreyois  of  the  first  and  second  class.  The 
general  workmen  whose  education  it  undertakes  are  plasterers,  tilers, 
roofers,  Joiners  and  carpenters, glaziers,  turners,, decorators,  omamentr 
sculptors,  modellers,  engravers,  smiths^gold  and  silver  workers,  gardeners, 
and  husbandmen.  Its  great  merit  is  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
each  separate  class  of  persons.  For  young  men  who  are  much  employed 
in  winter,  and  less  in  summer,  it  provides  summer  cot^rses  of  study,  and 
gives  them  vacation  in  winter,  and  vice  versA,  It  has  classes  in  the  early 
morning,  the  same  at  midday,  and  the  same  over  again  in  the  evenings 
and  the  hours  of  the  different  classes  are  so  timed,  that  the  pupil  may 
attend  many  or  few  hours  of  the  day,  and  still  obtain  the  studies  he 
requires. 

This  school  is  presided  over  by  the  most  distinguished  architect  of 
Wurtemberg,  with  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  professors  and  masters 
under  him.  Systematic  courses  are  provided  for  those  who  can  go  through 
the  education  required  to  obtain  certificates  of  competence ;  and  Uieir 
estimation  of  its  value  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  school  is  crowded  by 
exactly  that  class  of  men  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit 

8.  The  next  class  of  institutions  are  wisely  situated  not  in  the  me- 
tropolis, but  in  the  country,  and  they  are  distributed  throughout  the 
districts.  They  are  schools  for  country  occupations  and  trades,  and  are 
called  **  agriculture  and  forestry  establishments." 

There  is  first  a  great  institution  at  Hohenheim,  with  twenty-one 
masters.  Itisdividedinto  the  fkrming  school  and  the  gardening  school, 
and  spedal  agricultural  courses.  It  has  under  it  three  practical  farming 
schools  in  three  different  districts,  and  each  school  has  under  its  care  400 
square  miles  of  territory.  A  largo  brewery  is  attached  to  one  of  these 
establishments,  and  there  are  subordinate  schools  distributed  throughout 
the  country.  There  are  also  winter  evening  schools  in  the  villages,  and 
the  practical  result  is,  that  last  year,  in  523  places,  12,040  persons  ei^oyed 
the  privilege  of  agricultural  instruction. 

Supplementary  to  the  agricultural  education  of  the  farmers  is  an  in- 
stitution for  the  study  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  training,  and  diseases 
of  animals ;  it  is  the  veterinary  college  of  Stuttgardt  Attached  to  it  are 
an  hospital,  in  which  last  year  775  horses  were  treated ;  a  cattle  hospital, 
in  which  826  animals  were  treated ;  a  dog  hospital,  iii  which  213  animals 
were  treated ;  a  smithy,  in  which  4000  animals  were  shod. 

With  such  upper  schools  for  the  technical  training  of  the  people, 
it  will  be  readily  imagined  that  there  must  be  a  complete  organization  of 
upper  and  lower  schools  leading  up  to  them,  otherwise  these  higher 
schools  could  not  be  filled  with  fit  pupils ;  and  as  they  all  require  prelimi- 
nary qualification,  tested  by  an  entrance  examination,  the  preparatory 
schools  are  indispensable.  There  are  accordingly  eighty-eight  colleges  or 
public  schools,  separated  into  the  two  divisions  of  classical  and  of  science 
schools. 

In  the  classical  schools  there  were  last  year  4565  pupils,  and  in  the 
science  schools  4784  pupils ;  showing  how  evenly  the  two  classes  of  schools 
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proTide  for  the  two  classes  of  pupils.  These  are  also  divided  into  two  sab- 
divisions,  upper  and  lower,  called  gymnasinms  and  lyceums ;  and  in  the 
science  schools,  a  school  and  ac(^lege,  or  rfiof  school  and  9cien€e  college. 

Immediately  below  these  are  the  public  elementary  schools,  and 
establishments  for  priyate  instruction ;  and,  auxiliary  to  these,  technical 
schools  of  the  humblest  kind,  in  which  girls  are  taught  their  business  as 
housekeepers,  and  boys  are  trained,  to  the  simplest  duties  of  life. 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  establishments  are  for  the  education 
of  only  1,700,000  people,  less  than  an  eleventh  part  of  the  population  of 
England  alone,  without  Irebmd  or  Scotland,  it  leads  to  the  startling  c(hi- 
elusion  that  England,  to  supply  her  people  with  a  technical  education  as 
good  as  that  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  should  have  11  en- 
dowed technical  universities,  each  with  40  masters  and  accommodation 
for  468  pupils^  or  that  in  all  there  should  be  in  the  technical  universities 
of  England  more  than  5148  technical  students.  Tiiat  we  should  have  11 
buikling-trade  schools  or  colleges  with  26  masters  in  .each,  and  in  each  587 
pupils,  or  on  the  whole  more  than  6457  students.  Of  higher  trade  schools 
there  are  in  Wurtembeig  106  in  89  towns  and  19  villages,  so  that  to  equal 
that,  in  England  there  should  be  higher  trade  schools  established  In  979 
towns  and  201  villages,  making  in  all  1180  schools.  In  these  schools  are 
6453  pupils  under  17  years  old,  and  1811  over  17  years  old,  making  a  totsd 
of  8364  pupils.  These  are  taught  by  425  masters.  To  do  as  much  in  Eng- 
land, we  should  have  4675  masters,  teaching  00,904  children. 

To  know  what  the  enormous  sacrifice  is  which  a  nation  must  make 
to  accomplish  this  moral  and  intellectual  revolution,  be  it  known  that  tiie 
expenditure  of  the  State  amounts  to  2<.  Id.  per  inhabitant  I 

Probably  nothing  will  oonvince  the  English  people  better  of  the  value 
of  such  education  than  to  inspect  for  themselves  the  nature  of  that  educa- 
tion, the  numbers  and  classes  of  people  who  avail  themselves  of  it,  and 
somewhat  in  detail  what  it  all  costs. 

The  following  statement  has  been  compiled  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  of  Wurtemberg,  and  will,  I  trust,  enable  the  Eng- 
lishman to  put  a  money  as  well  as  a  social  value  ui>on  the  systematic 
education  which  I  desire  to  see  given  to  Englishmen  of  every  profession, 
trade,  and  craft : — 

TaUe  of  the  St/item  of  Universities^  OoUeges,  and  Schools  for  Tecknical  JEdtL 

cation  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg, 

TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

1.  TECHNICAL  UNTVERStTT  IN  STUTTGARDT. 

This  consiBted,  In  the  year  18S5-6S,  of  a  Mathematical  di\dt>ioii,  with  two  classes  and 
one  merchants^  class,  and  a  Technical  division  with  two  trade  schools. 

I     TcCUiflCTK ' 

20  head-masters,  13  trade  and  assistant-teachers,  4  nnder-m^ters.  6  nshers,  6 
pri  vatc  teachers—  together,  49. 

n.  Scholars  and  Students: 

A.— In  the  Winter  term  1886-6S,  468,  of  whom  16S  were  In  the  Mathematical  and  805 
in  the  Technical  division.    In  detail  there  were — 

In  tho             CI.        CI.      Arch.     Engln.  Machinery  Chem. 

'*'rado  classes.       I.         11.      Sch.        Sen.  Sch.  Bch.        Total. 

Natives       .16                 65          49        76            66  84  69               848 

Strangers    .16                  6         18        31            SO  18  88              190, 

32 70  61         97  76 47 86^ 468_ 

*  Remark.— Of  the  85  students  of  the  Chemical  school,  31  were  employed  in  the' 
laboratoiy 
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Of  the  190  Btnmgen  tliere  were  from— 

Switzerland,  SO ;  Austria,  10;  Bavaria.  16;  Ra«sia,  12:  Baden,  11 ;  Pmseia  and 
Grand  Dacby  of  Heese,  6;  BnslancL  5 ;  France  and  Saze-Meiningcn,  8  each ; 
Hambarg,  Holland,  and  Italy,  the  United  States  of  America,  aod  Java,  3  each ; 
Beldam,  Caba,  the  Electorate  of  Hosson,  Hesse  Hombnrg,  Oldenburg, 
Palestria,  Schleswig  Holstein,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Buchy  of  Waldeck,  each  1. 

According  to  the  vocation  of  the  fathers  there  were  sons  of— 
«  Servants  of  the  State  .......     99 

Other  public  servants  .......     64 

Followers  of  trade,  and  merchants  .  .  •  •  .    SOI 

Followers  of  agricaltnro       .        •  .  .  .  .  .  .17 

Followers  of  other  professions  (artists,  doctors,  Ac.)    .  .  .97 

1m 

The  average  age  of  scholars  and  stadcnts  was,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1886,  in— 

The  Merchants'  Class.  CI.  I.  CI.  11.  Technical  Division. 

16  yrs.  tt  m.  17  yrs.  ftm,      18  yrs.  2  m.  SO  yrs.  S  m. 

„     With  regard  to  p  cparatoir  education— 

Of  the  1  d  scho  urs  of  the  Kathematical  division,  incladlng  the  merchants*  class, 
there  were  educated — 

At  the  Wuriomborg  real  and  npper  schools  .    114 

At  humane  institutions  (seminaries,  gymnasiums,  lycenms,  &c.)     .     18 
At  other  schools  or  private  Institutions  .  .  .  .SI 

168 

Of  the  806  students  of  the  Technical  division  there  entered— 

From  the  Mathematical  division  .....     119 

From  the  lower  Technical  institutions  (out  of  which  40  were  out 

.  of  the  Mining  schools)  ......       63 

From  the  other  Technical  schools  .....       27 

From  other  inptitutions  (real  schools,  gymnasiums,  universities)    .       77 
From  practical  professions  (architects,  mechanics,  apothecaries, 

lithographers,  shopkeepers,  officers)  ....       86 

806 

B.— In  the  Summer  term  of  1806  Vjo  whole  number  of  stndents  and  scholars  was 
B98,  of  whom  140  were  in  the  Mathematical  and  244  in  the  Technical  division.  In  dcull 
there  are— 

In  the         CI.         01.     Archit.  Engin.      Machinerr     Chcm.  m^^.i 
Merchants*  CL    I.  II.        Sch.      Sch.  Sch.  Sch.     ■'**^- 

Inhabitants    .      .     9  6i  60  60  49  28  89  299 

Btiangers       .      .    10  9  7  16  16  18  98  94 

19  TO  67  76  65  4r  ^*       ~^ 

Of  these  04  strangers  there  were  fW>m— 

Austria,  17;  Savaria,  18-  Switzerland,  9;  Prussia,  8:  Grand  Duchy  of  Hessen, 
Bussia,  each  7 ;  Baaon,  6 ;  England,  6 ;  Saze-Meiningen,  Waldeck,  North 
America,  France,  Java,  each  2  *  Frankfort,  Oldenburg,  Saxe  Weimar,  Saxe 
Cobnrg,  Hamburg,  Schleswig  Holstein,  Belgium,  Italy,  Sweden,  Turkey, 
Palestine,  Brazil,  each  1. 

ni.  Exandnationt. — (Technical  maturity  examinations): 

Announced,  68;  admitted,  d2;  ap-  j  42  from  thQ  Mathematical  and  9  ftom  the 
t>eared,61 1        Technical  division. 

i»...<^  on  i    29  fh>m  the  Mathematical  and  1  Arom  the 

leased,  w -j        Technical  division. 

IV.  Prius: 
A.— In  the  Mafbematical  divisions  for  peculiarly  satiaflustory  performances  In  the 
technical  maturity  examinations,  1  prize. 

B.— In  the  Technical  division . 

Arch.  Sch.  Bngin.  Sch.  Macb.Bch.  Chem.  Sch.  Total. 
Prize  works  come  in  .    .    4                     2                     1                         1  8 

Prizes  awarded  ....    2  1  ...  1  4 

v.— CbOectioRS,  Apparaiuiy  and  fiuHhUiont  (f  the  JSttabUthwunt,  24. 

Yl.—Scoiumy  yf  the  EUabliMkwunt: 

In  the  year  1866-66  the  income  was— 
A— The  proper  sources  of  income  of  the  Inatiatlott  ■ 
for  fees,  laboratory,  and  aubstitute  fees 18,600  fl.  —  £1,641    18   4 

B.— Addition  from  the  State 67,600  fl.-     4,791    18   4 


Total       .       .       .    76,000  h.  -  £6  888     C    8 


*  Remark— Of  the  62  students  In  the  (Biemlcal  school,  86  were  occupied  in  the 
memical  laboratory. 
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2.  COLLECft  FOR  THE  BUILDINO  TRADES  IK  8TUTTOARDT. 
This  school  numbored  in  186S-66,  with  five  clasBes  in  eleven  divieionB,— 

I.  Hiachen: 

18  hcad-maeters,  6  assistant-mAsters,  and  3  nehen,— together  S9. 

II.— PupfU:  * 

A.— In  the  Winter  term  1885-06, 687. 
Among  these  were— 
1.  According  to  position :  678  ordinary,  and  9  extraordinary. 

3.  According  to  home:  540  inhabitants,  and  47  strangers. 

Of  the  640  Inhabitants,  there  were  76  fl-om  Stuttgardt,  ITS  from  the  Department 
of  the  Neckar,  87  from  the  District  of  the  Black  Forest,  110  from  the  Danube 
district,  95  from  the  Taxt  district. 

Of  the  47  strangers,  18  were  from  Switzerland;  Baden,  16 ;  Pmssia,  4 ;  Aostria, 
8;  Bavaria,  8;  Nassau,  Tharingia,  Hamburg,  Lichtenstein,  each  1. 

8.  Aecordmg  to  their  calling :  476  actual  builders  (among  whom  833  masons  and 
stone  masons,  and  142  carpenters),  61  geometrical,  and  61  of  other  trades  (plas- 
terers and  stucco- workers,  decorators,  millers,  farmers,  beer  brewers,  &c.) 

4  According  to  the  proficiency  in  trade  68  overseers,  drawers,  polishers;  316 
assistants,  and  909  apprentices. 

6.  According  to  their  preparatry  education:  From  national  schools,  967;  middle 
schools,  18 ;  real  schools  and  school  secretaries,  229 ;  upper  real  schools,  Ai  i 
Latin  schools  and  gymnasiums,  26 ;  technical  schools  and  other  higher  institu- 
tions, IS. 

6.  According  to  age :  Between  14  and  17  years,  916;  between  17  and  96  years,  860 ; 
between  25  and  SO,  14 ;  over  SO,  8. 

Lowest  age  for  admissioui  14>^  years ;  highest,  87^  years :— Average,  18>^ 
years. 

Of  the  687  scholars,  the  school  has  been  visited  by— 

For  the  1st  2nd  8rd  4th  6th  6th        7th         8th         9tb       lOth 

time.  time.  time.  time.  time.  time.     time.     time.     time.     time. 

Builders    .    .      168  107  103        74  20  8  1 

Geometricians      81  90  5         .3  3  1 

Other  trades  .83  6  9        ...  8 


•  •  •  •  •« 


333         183         116         76         35  4  1 

AUendance  at  the  Bidividual  Clauet, 

I.  Class  with  }i  divisions 76  paplla 

II.  "         8       "         330     »• 

m.  "         8       "         187     " 

IV.  "         8       "         lis     " 

V.  "         1       "         43     " 

6  classes  with  11  divisions.        Total   687     " 

B.— Summer  course,  1866, 116  pupQs,  among  whom  there  were— 

67  ordinary,  and  48  jxtraordinary  pupils. 

109  inhabitants  .among  whom  were  37  from  Stuttgardt),  and  6  strangers  (Baden,  4 ; 
Prussia,  1;  Hungary,  1.) 

87  juilders  .66  masons  and  stonemasons,  and  81  carpenters).  6  geometricians,  and 
93  other  trades  (mechanics,  locksmiths,  millers,  lithographers,  modellers,  &c.) 

6  jverseers,  drawers  and  polishers,  61  assistants,  and  49  apprentices. 

54  from  national  schools,  45  from  real  schools,  6  from  upper  real  schools,  10  fiY>m 
Latin  schools  and  gymnasiums,  1  Arom  the  Polytechnical  school. 

67  of  irom  14  to  17  years,  64  from  18  to  25 years,  8  from  86  to  30  years,  1  over  80  yean. 
Lowest  age,  14  years :  highest,  87 :— Average,  18^  years. 

Of  the  115  pupils,  the  school  has  been  visited  by*- 

For  the  1st  9nd  8rd  4th             6th            11th 

time.  time.  time.  time.         time.          time 

Builders    ....       11  89                27                 7                 3                1 

Geometricians         .       .        4  3 

Other  workmen       .       .       17  8                ...                3 


•••  #••  ••• 


83  44  37  9  3  1 
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Attendance  at  Ihe  iwKtidual  Claua,        * 

I.  Clafts    ....  13  pupils. 

II.      »*        .           .           .           .  89    " 

m.     " 7«    »* 


8  classes  with  . 
0.— Both  courses  together,  701  pupils. 


114 


(i 


8.     HXGHBB  TRADB  SCHOOLS. 


11 


81 


In  the  year  1865-66  there  were  in  Wortemberg  snch  schools  in  106  places  (89  towns 
and  19  villages),  with  a  total  population  of  444,668  souls. 

The  108  schools  are  divided,  according  to  their  interior  arrangements,  into  the  fol- 
lowing  groups: 

1.  Fiaishlng  schools,  with  public  rooms  for  drawing,  in  which  thore  arc' 
Sunday  and  evening  classes  for  tradcsCEsslingen,  Ludwij^^^burg,  Gmucd, 
Hall,  Kavensbnrg,  Gain,  Bibexach,  Bottenbuxg,  SUwaugen,  Ehingen, 
Oeisrlingeu)     ......... 

5.  Finishing  schools,  with  public  rooms  for  drawing,  in  which  there  are  ) 

8unday  and  evening  clas«>es  for  trades  and  merchants  (Stuttgardt,  Ulm,  V 
Ueilbronn,  and  Neutlingen)  ......) 

8.  Finishing  trade  schools,  with  Sunday  and  evening  classes,  without ) 
drawing  rooms  (67  towns  and  14  villages)  .        *  .  .  .       j 

4.  Finishing  trade  schools  with  evening  classes,  but  no  Sunday  classes  (3  )  ^ 

towns  and  1  village)   ........      f         * 

6.  Trade  schools  with  Sunday  teaching,  but  no  week-day  classes  (2  towns,)  8 
6.  Pure  drawing  schools  with  no  fhrther  instruction  (3  towns  and  4  villages)  6 

103 

The  attendance  of  pupils,  which  in  1S64-65,  in  101  finishing  schools,  was  8100,  rose  in 
1865  CO,  with  the  same  number  of  schools,  to  ^64,  among  whom  6453  were  under,  and 
181 1  over  seventeen  years  old. 

The  number  of  teachers  was  4^  (against  401  before  1864-65),  so  that  on  an  average 
there  is  one  master  to  every  19-90  pupils. 

The  entire  sum  paid  by  the  State  amounts  to  81,848  fl.  31  kr.  (—£1770  6s.  Id.),  or 
8  fl.  34  kr.  (2s.  7d.)  per  head. 

The  subjects  which  most  pupils  attended  were— 

Arithmetic 
Free-hand  drawing 
Mother  tongue 
Trade  drawing 
General  drawing 
Book-keeping 
Plane  geometry 

The  schools  most  visited  were — 

Teachers.       Pupils.  Teachers.       Pupils. 

Stuttgardt    .  .  with  61  1885  Kirchheim   .  .  with  3  193 

Ulm      .       .  .  "     31  657  Qelsslingen .  .  "  6  145 

Lndwigsbnrg  .  "       9  846  Ravensburg  .  "  7  143 

Hcilbronn    .  .  "     11  310  Gmund         .  .  »'  6  130 

Nenningen  .  .  "17  809  Rottcnburg .  .  "  5  184 

BiberacE      .  .  ♦•       8  801  Cain     ..."  6  116 

Freudenstadt  .  "       6  801  Ctopplngen  .  .  "  6  113 

Esslingen    .  .  "     13  196  Mcuingen   .  .  *'  8  106 

The  trade  schools  in  Stuttgardt  had— 

One  evening  finishing  school,  with  19  mastors  and  875  scholars. 
One  Sunday  trade  school  "    33       "  07:} 

One  merchants*  finishing  school "    15       "  149 

One  females*  finishing  school     **     5       **  88 


with     4630  pupils. 

"       4^09 

.4 

"       4163 

4« 

"       9419 

li 

"       1893 

t« 

"       1203 

il 

**        1106 

it 

Teachers. 

Kirchheim  . 

with     3 

Qelsslingen . 

"       6 

Ravensburg 

"       7 

Gmund 

"       8 

Rottenburg . 

"       5 

Cain 

"       6 

Ctoppingen  , 

"       6 

Mctzingen   . 

"       8 

it 


»i 
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ORGANIZATION  OP  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Having  now  considered  the  general  nature,  nomber,  attendance,  and 
cost  of  a  national  system  of  schools  in  an  educated  country,  we  should 
very  inadequately  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  system,  unJess  we  take 
the  trouble  of  examining  the  nature  of  each  of  these  classes  of  institu- 
tions, and  the  extent  and  character  of  the  teaching  organization  which  is 
provided. 

The  first  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  number  and  high  qualifica- 
tion of  the  teachers. 

The  second  is,  the  thoroughness  and  extent  of  the  courses  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  third  is,  the  extent  of  the  material  organization  for  teaching,  the 
largeness  and  beauty  of  the  buildings,  the  nature  of  the  museums  and 
libraries  which  are  attached  to  them,  and  the  provisions  for  practical 
Instruction  in  the  nature  of  workshops,  farms,  hospitals,  and  museums. 

Finally,  the  nature,  character,  business,  and  number  of  the  students 
who  attend  these  institutions,  and  their  regularity  and  proficiency,  may 
be  to  some  extent  gathered  from  the  following  Tables : — 

TABLES  OP  ORGANIZATION. 

1.  Teciinical  University;  2.  College  for  the  Building  Trades; 
8.  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  4.  Veterinary  C'ol- 
lege  ;  5.  School  of  Art  Workmen  ;  C.  High  Schools,  or  Academies 
AND  Science  Schools;  7.  Elementary  Government  Schools;  8.  In- 
dustrial Schools. 

Organization  of  the  National  System  of  Technical  Education, 

1.  TECHNICAL  UNIVERSITT 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  cdacate  Aitaro  tedmtct. 
The  instniction  f^san  Is  flyc  coor^es  of  one  year  each. 

It  is  divided  into  two  branches— the  Mathematical  and  the  Technical.    The  formtii 
consists  of  two,  and  the  latter  of  three  classes. 

The  Technical  section  is  snbdlvidcd  into  foar  schools  :— 

1.  For  architcclnro. 

%.  For  engineering. 

8.  For  machinery. 

4.  For  technical  chemistry,  with  the  BnbdiTlslon»— 

(a)  Chemical  manufactores 

ih)  Mines. 

(c)  Pharmacy. 
(There  is  also  a  parallel  class  deroted  to  preparing  papUafor  being  merchants.) 

OandiUoniof  entrance: — 

1.  A  certain  age. 

For  the  maihemaUeal  dlTision,  the  pnpll  mnst  have  attained  his  ICth  year. 
For  the  merehant*'  class,  the  pupil  mnst  have  attained  his  IGth  year. 
For  the  technical  division,  the  pupil  mnst  have  finished  his  18th  year. 

2.  In  addition,  they  must  have  certificates  of  position,  conduct,  &c. 
8.  The  necessary  preparatory  knowledge. 

4.  And,  where  under  age,  the  written  permission  of  parents  and  guardians  to  enter 
the  school. 

Thej  must  pass  an  examination  In  which,  for  the  maOiemaUoal  divlBion,  the  following 
knowledge  in  required — 

(a)  Ai«rcbra  up  to  equations  of  the  Sd  degree,  inclasive.   Exercises  in  the  use  of 

logarithms.  ~ 

(h)  Geometry  and  stereometry, 
(c)  Principal  heads  of  plane  trigonometry. 
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(d)  CorreBpondenco  in  tho  French  ItininiacrG,  with  a  proper  transla^tion  qt  a  not 

difflcalt  theme  flrom  Qerinan  into  French. 

(e)  Practice  In  German  Myle— an  exercise  of  a  themo  on  a  given  rnbjcct. 
(/)  Knowledge  of  the  principal  periods  aod  oventts  In  iilt^tory. 

(a)  Knowledee  of  the  elementi«  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  political  geogrraphj. 
(h)  Practice  m  geometrical  and  f)ree-hand  drawing. 

For  entrance  into  the  meroantiU  divinion,  tho  examination  wili  include  the  following 
subjects :~ 

(a)  Practice  in  reckoning  flguroa,  Inclusive  of  decimal  fractions,  with  regard  to  mer- 

cantile  requirements. 

(b)  Familiarity  with  the  French  language,  translation  of  a  not  dlfflcult  themo  from 

German  into  French. 
(e)  Good  German  ftyle— a  theme  on  a  given  subject, 
(a)  Knowledge  of  the  princij[>al  periods  and  events  in  history, 
(e)  Knowledge  of  mathematical,  phyitical,  and  political  geography. 

Jh  the  leehnical  division  the  pupils  produce  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  schools 
or  masters  they  have  visited. 


The  feet  arc — 
A.— In  the  Mathematical  division— 


(U.  Zs.  Ad.)    a  year. 

(S«.  Sd.)  the  half-year,  for  each  lesson  a  week. 


For  ordinary  papiU       .       50  fl. 

For  extraordinary  pupils      1 11. 80  kr. 

B.— In  tho  Technical  division — 
For  ordinarv  pnpila  60 11.       .       (HI.)     a  year. 

For  extraorainary  pupils       1  fl.  45  kr.  (It.  114.)  the  half-year,  for  each  lesson  a  week. 

Besides  this,  tne  pupils  pay  42  kr.  (1«.  fUl.)  per  half  year  for  servants;  and  if  they 
attend  the  chemical  experiments,  6  fl.  (8«.  4d.)  for  materials.  In  addition  to  this,  tho 
entrance  fte  is  6  fl.  {8s,  4d.) 

There  are  the  following  means  attached  to  the  division  of  practical  instruction :— 


Tho    arrangements     for     modelling    In 

planter. 
Tho  mechanical  workshops. 
The  wood  pattern  making. 
The  botanical  garden. 


The  chemical  laboratory. 

The  physical  laboratory. 

The  arrangements  for  mineralogical 
studies. 

The  arrangements  for  constructive  ex- 
periments. 

Staff. — fftadt  end  Professors. 

Diredar  qf  the  entire  Institution.— Vrof.  Dr.  Zech. 

Head  qf  the  Mathematical  division,— UqqIot  Dr.  v.  Gngler. 

Heads  qf  the  Trade  Schools— 4, 

1.  Architectural  school.  I  8.  Of  the  machinery  school 

S.  Of  the  engineers*  school.  |  ^      4.  Of  the  chemical  school. 

There  are  24  head  masters,  indudiitg  those  named  above :  9  under  masters,  11  assist* 
ants,  7  private  tutors. 

Oldier  persons  not  wishing  to  attend  regularly  as  students,  arc  admitted  as  ^*  llsteneni.^* 
They  pay  8  fl.  the  half-year,  for  one  leeeon  a  week ;  for  two  lessons  a  week,  0-fl.  (lOf .); 
for  each  ftirther  lesson,  3  fl.  more  per  half-year. 

CLASSBS.— A.— XATHXK ATICAL  DinsiON. 


Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry. 
In  winter,  6  hrs. ;  repetition,  2 

Lower  analysis, 

4  hrs. ;  repetition,  2  hrs. 
Analytical  plane  geometry. 

In  sammer,  crhni. ;  repetftttoo. 
Descriptive  geometry,  I. 

In  summer,  6  hrs. :  repetition. 
Plan  and  terrain  drawing. 

5  hours. 
Free-hand  drawing. 

In  2  divisions ;  each  4  hours. 
German  language. 

In  2  dlv&ions ;  each  2  hpsrs. 
French  language. 

In  2  divisions ;  each  4  hours. 
English  langoaga. 

In  2  divisions ;  each  2  hours. 
Geographv. 

In  2  divisions ;  each  2  hoars. 
History. 

In  2  divisions ;  each  2  hours. 


8  hrs.' 
2  hrs.' 


First  Ctast, 

Recapitulation  of  plane  trigonometry,  general 
explanation  of  functions  of  the  foundation 
hrs.  1  of  the  right-angle  co-ordinate  system,  poly- 
TOnometry,  spherical  trigonometry. 

Algebra,  logarithms,  geometrical  progression, 
permutation,  combinatf on,  interpolation,  Ac 

Co-ordinate  system,  transformation  of  co-ordi- 
nates, lines  of  the  1st  and  2d  order,  exercises. 

Exercises  on  lines  and  planes,  polygons,  broken 
lines,  planes  and  broken  surfaces. 

Copying  plans  in  original  and  reduced  eixe, 
elevation,  maps,  with  horizontals,  &c. 

Figures  ftt>m  casts  in  outline. 

Grammar,  style,  poetry,  explanation  of  indi- 
vidual poems  and  classical  works. 


j  Mathematics  and  phrs ical  geography,  theprin* 
1     eipal  countries,  with  regard  to  their  history. 


'j  General  history,  ancient  history. 
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&oand  Class, 

{Differential  calcnlnn,  ftindamcntal  fimctiont 


marima  and  minima,  &c.,  &c. 
Plane  and  right  lines,  eurfaces  of  the  second 

order,  tamuiff  and  right  planes. 
Sections  of  carved  snrnces,  &c.,  application 
1     ofshadows  and  perspective. 
( Encyclopfledical  review  of  plane  geognosy, 
-{     right-an«(le  co-ordinates,  and   geometrical 
(     levelling. 
Elements  of  mechanics,  solid  &  floating  bodies. 


nigher  analysis,  I. 

4  boars ;  repetition,  2  honiB. 
Analytical  geometry  of  space. 

In  winter,  4  hrs. ;  repetition,  2  hrs. 
Descriptive  geometry. 

4  hoars. 

Practical  geom5try. 
In  winter,  4  hoars. 

General  mechanics.    6  hoars. 

General  physics.    In  winter,  4  hoars. 

Drawing  of  baildings.  (Geometrical  representations  of  architectoral 

In  winter,  4  hr>*. ;  in  snmmer,  8  hrs.   (     objects,  loctoieB  on  shadow  drawing. 
Free-hand  drawing. 

In  winter,  4  hrs. :  in  sammer.  2  hrs. 
Review  of  German  literature.    1  hour. 
French  langoagc. 

In  2  dinsions ;  each  2  hours. 
English  langnagc. 

In  2- divisions;  each  2 hours. 
History,   2  hoors.  TTnlversal  hlatory,  middlo  ages  and  modem. 


Counting  honse.    6  hours. 


Mercantile  arithmetic    4  hours. 


Mercantile  geography.    8  hours. 


Ger  nan  language,  S  hours. 

1'  :eiK-h  language,  4  hours.- 

Eiif'lish  language,  4  hours. 

Italian  language,  5  hours. 

French  correspondence,  9  hours. 

EnglUb  and  Italian  correspondence,  8 

hoars. 
Introduction  to  the  laws  of  exchange,  1 

hour. 
Free-hand  drawing,  S  hours. 
Keligion,  Ihonr. 

Gymnastics  for  the  whole  mathematical 
division,  8  hours  a  week. 


Mareantile  Class, 

Introduction  to  commeroe,  various  kinds  ol 
trades,  various  manners  of  bookkeeping.con- 
duct  of  an  imaginary  business,  various  kinds 
of  "conto'*  currencies, 

'  Calculation  of  values ;  interest,  compound  and 
simple ;  exchange.  &c.,  &c 

Dependence  of  proauctivencss  on  longitude 
and  latitude,  on  elevation  over  the  sea,  en 
mountains  and  directions  of  rivers.  Enropo 
and  the  Colonies.  Lands,  with  n^rd  to 
merchandise  and  commerce.     . 


In  common  with  tbe  mathematical  class 


B. — TJBciiNXCAi.  Brvisior. 
].  MaihanaUcs  and  Mxhanieg^ 


Trigonometry  and  lower   analysis,  4 

nours. 
Higher  analysis,  I. 

In  winter,  4  hours. 
Higher  analysis,  II.,  3  hours 
Analytical  geometry. 

In  winter,  4  hours. 
Newer  geometry. 

In  summer. 
Descriptive  geometry,  4  hours 
Practical  geometry. 
Method  or  least  squares. 

In  winter,  8  hours. 
Analytical  mechanics,  4  horns. 
Engineers*  mechanics 


Differential  oomparisons,  decided  integrals,&c. 


Applied  to  shtdow-diawing  and  pe^ipectlyo. 


8.  Naiural  Bistorf, 


Zoology. 

In  winter,  4  hours. 

Anthropology. 

In  winter,  8  hours. 
Botany. 

In  summer,  4  hours. 
Medicinal  pharmaceutical  botany. 

In  snmmer,  8  hoars. 
Knowledge  of  plants. 

In  winter,  4  hours 


Universal  systematio  zoology,  with  regard  to 
comparative  anatomy,  pnarmacy,  and  agxi* 
culture. 

Knowledge  of  the  construction  Of  the  humaa 
body. 

■  Universal  and  special  botany. 
•Natural  families  of  plants. 


J 


With  regard  to  their  medicinal  qualltlts. 
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Anatomy  and  phyBioto^y  of  plants. 

In  winter,  8  honrs. 
Cbc  of  plants. 

In  hammer,  one  afternoon. 
U»e  of  ibo  microdcopo,  one  afternoon. 
Mineralogy. 

in  wmtcr.  4  hoars ;  repetition,  Shra. 


hours  lectnre. 


CryFtallosrraphv 

in  winter,  3 
Geoenoey. 

In  Bommer,  4  hours,  wltb  ezerdses. 
Petrology,  4  hoars. 
I^hysicaTpractice,  two  afternoons. 
General  and  technical  chemistry,  6  hrs. 

Chemical  practice,  9  to  18. 


( The    chemical   and   physical.  properticB  pi 


Chemistry  for  boilders. 

in  winter.  4  hrs.*,  in  summer,  3  hrs. .' 

Analytical  cheniistry. 


j  The  laboratory  is  open  ftvm  9  in  the  morning 

1        till  5  in  the  afternoon. 
The  lectm«  is  for  those  who  are  not  going  into 
chemistry  as  a  profession,  bat  only  In  bo 
far  as  it  concerns  their  indiridaal  pro- 
fessions. 


iiyncai  cnemisiry.  i  QuaUutiv©  and  qoanUUtlTe  analysis, 

in  winter,  2  hrs.;  m  summer,  8  hrs.  f  ^"*"*-«"' »"«  h"-»»»*»"'«  •iMujrB*^ 

The  modern  theories  of  chemistry. 
In  winter,  3  hoars. 

8.  Technolofff. 

Chemical  technology.  ( Baming  materials,  lighting  and  fire,  starch  and 

In  winter,  8  hrs.;  in  summer,  4  hrs.    (        sugar,  vinegar,  Ac, 
Chemical  technology  in  practice,  9  hrs., 

pnv.itc. 

^The  metals  most  necessary  to  technics,  their 
working;  wood;  visits  to  working  estab- 
lishments. 
Heating.  i  Preparation,  boming  materiiQs,  transmiasfon 

in  summer,  4  hours.  (        of  heat,  hearths,  chimneys,  ventilation. 


Preparatory  course,  8  hours. 


4.  Mackinay. 


'For  those  who  have  worked  in  the  E>hopf«,  but 
do  not  possess  the  necessary  Imowledge  to 
attend  the  other  classes.  Repctitiou  of 
lower  mathematics,  elements  of  analytical 
geometry,differential  and  integral  calculus, 
mechanics. 


Construction  of  machinery,  L 

(a)  Lecture,  6  houra. 

lb)  Exercises  in  construction,  0  hrs. 
Construction  of  machinery,  II. 

(a)  Lecture,  combined  with  prac- 
tice, 7  hours. 

(b)  Construction,  6  hours. 
Construction  of  machinery.  III. 

Lecture,  4  hours. 
Construction.  0  hours. 

Machinery  for  engineers ;  lecture,  3  hrs. 

Popalar  machinery.  I  hours. 

Statistics  of  iron  roof  and  bridge  con 
struct  icm,  1  hour,  private. 


j  Adhesiveness  of  material?,  elements  of  ma- 
1        chineiy,  water-wheels. 

J  Stationary  steam  engines  and  steam  kettles, 
l       locomotives  and  marine  engines. 

Designs  for  entire  works  (workshops),  pumps 
and  all  the  apparatus  for  works  wltn  steam 
and  water  power,  with  heating  and  lighting, 
disp.  of  machices. 

Application  of  steam  and  water  power. 

i Machinery  for  raising  heavy  booies,  machines 
for  working  by  water  and  air,  locomotives 
and  railways. 
Calculations  of  cost 


Practical  geometry. 

In  winter,  8  hours  lecture. 
Practical  geometry. 

In  summer,  one  afternoon 
divieUm.  ' 
Bngineers*  mechanics,  6  hoan 

4-  6  hours  practice. 

Winter  course. 
Summer  course. 


S.  jBHyfaseriiy. 

j  Instm.  for  measuring  angles,  plane  triangnlat- 
,  I        in<;,trigonometrlc  ana  barometric  levelling. 

(  Practice  at  meai>nring  and  distance  tables,  and 
for  each-J        the  theodolite,  tngonoroetric   elevations. 

(       Excursions  of  fotirteen  days, 
lecture; 

Elasticity  and  strength  of  building  miitexlais* 

beams,  ceilings,  buttresses. 
Statics  and  dynamics  of  liquid  and  gaseous 

bodies,  with  regard  to  the  practical  work 

of  an  engineer. 
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Bridge  baildlug,  I.  ) 

lui  summer,  4  honrs  lecture ;  4  hoara  >■  Stone  constractionB,  especially  Btone  bridges, 
practice.  j 

Bridge  bailding,  IT.  I  Wooden  and  iron  bridges,  foundations,  mode 

6  hours  lecture ;  6  hours  practice.      |        of  building. 

^'•t'wt'Jt  f  hoL  poetic,.  [  I""  '"'<^»- 

Fonts  et  chansseee,  and  railway  coa- 
Btructlon. 
In  winter,  8  hours  lecture ;  4—6  hours 

practice. 
In  summer,  4  hours  lecture ;  13  hours 
practice. 
Tracing  and  (**  earth  calculation"?) 
lu  summer,  2  hours. 


Mills,    fountains,    Ac.,    railways,    stations, 
-    bridges,  carriages,  barriers,  signals,  tole- 
gra^  Bcations,  and  telegraphs. 


4L  jlreMEectore. 

Building  materials.  )  Physical  properties  of  mineral  and  TQgetabl« 

In  summer, 4  hours.  f       -  ••"  ...     - 

Construction  of  buildings,  I. 

4  honrs  lecture ;  6  hours juractice. 


building  materials,  ftc,  &c, 
■  Stone  and  wood  buildings. 

^'"ThSS™  f^.'a™  f  te«''pmc«ce.       ( I™"  constmctton,«d  put-together  buUdlng^ 
Higher  architecture,  3  hours  lecture ;  4 )  Public  and  private  buildings,  designs  and 

hours  practice.  f        plans,  <fcc. 

Calculation  of  building  costs. 

In  summer,  %  hours. 

°'*ho'J«i.5h***""°"  ^''  "^  ""^  *}  Ancient,  mWdtei«e.  and  rena!M«nce. 

Pmctice  to  thoabdre (I. and H.). »  hra.  j  ^-Pjl^^S^^-S,;"?*  2S!S!?.tl~"'  ''^ 

*'°Ti;lSSe^i'So,5i!^  }  A.  a  preparation  to  dealgnlng. 

Designs  (I.  and  II.) 

Two  successive  courses,  one  with  4 
hrs.,  the  higher  with  8  hra. 

'Asnbjectisgivento  the  student  to  flnish  In 
one  day,  which  is  Judged  by  all  the  architec- 
tural teachers,  ana  discussed  with  the 
pupils. 


Artistic  perspective  (I.  and  II.) 

Two  successive  courses, each  with  8 • 
hours. 


Drcuainff  and  ModeUing, 
Pre&-h»ttddt*wii^  I  Figure  drawing,  landscape  drawing,  In  outline 

'^^^'!l:.l^^u}^''^^''^'^'\       and  shadows. 

Drawini?  of  ornaments  from  clay  and  plaster, 
designs  for  ornaments,  casts  done  by  the 
students  in  clay  or  plaster  Arom  their  own 
or  others'  designs. 


Ornamental  drawing  and  modelling. 
In  three  divisions,  each  with  6—8  hrs. 


Special  drawing  classes  for  engineers, 
mechanics  and  architects. 

Qtneral  Sut^ectt* 

History  of  the  18th  and  Ifith  centuries,  ...  8  hours. 

History  of  the  last  twelve  years      .       .       .       ,  1  hour. 

History  of  art  in  the  middle  ages    .       In  winter  4  hours. 

Durer  and  Holbein      ....    In  summer  8  hours. 

Baphael  and  Michael  Angelo    .  In  winter  8  hours. 

Explanation  of  the  worlu  of  art  in  the  State  col- 
lection        up  to  6  hours. 

Mythology  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Ger- 
mans   In  winter  8  hours,  private. 

History  of  modern  German  poetiy .       In  winter  8—8  hours.  « 

Principles  of  esthetics  (or  knowledge  of  the 

beautiful) In  winter  8  hours. 

Agriculture  and  husbandry 8  honrs. 

Trades:— .       .  8  hours. 

Borrowing  money  for  foondiog  a  fMtory— 
by  advances,  shares,  companies,  &c.  In- 
terest -on  capital,  premiums,  dividends. 
Profit  and  loss,  Ac,  Ac 

Laws  of  property *     .  8  hours. 

Grammar  of  the  middle  ages 8  hoars,  private. 

Modem  German  grammar 8  hours,     ** 

Poetry 8  hours,     " 

French  language  and  literature       ....  4  hours. 

'    English  langn^  and  literature      .      .       .      ;  8  hours. 

Shakespeare^s  dramas 1  hour,  private. 

Italian— with  the  mercantile  class  ....  5  hours. 

Oymjiastics 8  hoars. 

Fencing       •      «       ••••,..  private. 
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WMakept. 
Modening  of  machineiy  and  engineering  objects.   Both  workshope  are  open  all  day. 

PLAN  OF  STUDY. 

The  plan  of  ftadr  fbr  the  mathematical  division  is  given  above.  , 

In  the  technical  division  the  choice  of  lectures  is  left  tree  to  the  students.'^  A  plan 
of  Btndv  is  bore  ffiven  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  the  subjects  which  are  most  necessary  for  each 

Erofession,  the  time  which  the  student  has  to  devote  to  it,  and  the  proficiency  or  poeltion 
e  desires  to  obtain  in  it 

A.—ArchUeel!imd  SohooL 

Fbrti  jiear.— Chemistry  for  technic  builders ;  mineralogy  andeeognosy ;  practical  geometry, 
with  practice ;  englneeringmcchanlcs.  with  practice;  building  construe- 
tlon,  1.,  with  practice ;  history  of  art ;  free-hand  and  ornamental  drawing. 

Second  yecn*.— Building  construction,  11^  with  practice ;  building  construction,  L,  wiUi 
practice ;  der^igns,  I. :  perspective,  L ;  finee-hand  and  ornamental  drawing. 

Third  year.— High  architecture,  with  practice;  history  of  building,  II.,  with  practice; 
comparative  building  forms ;  designs,  11. ;  perspective,  II. ;  ftree-nand  and 
ornamental  drawing. 
Pupils  who  wish  to  go  (hrther,  and  become  higher  architects,  decorators,  Ac,  have 

a  special  fourth  yearns  course  laid  out  fur  them  by  their  master,  which  will  be  regulated 

according  to  their  special  talents,  the  advance  they  have  made,  &c. 

B.— A^fieert'  SehooL 

Fint  year.— Chemistry  for  technic  builders ;  mineralonr  and  geognosy ;  practical  geome- 
try ;  engineering  mechanics ;  construction  of  bridges,  with  practice ;  build- 
ing construction,  I.,  with  practice. 

iSJBOofui year.— Bridges,  II.,  with  practice :  Duilding  construction,  II.,  with  practice;  con- 
struction of  machinery  for  engineers ;  practice  in  the  construction  of 
machinery ;  building  history,  I. ;  A«e-hand  drawing, 

TMrd  year*— Bridge  building,  III.,  ponts  et  chanssees,  railways,  with  practice ;  surveying 
and  calculaaonsof  earth  works ;  histoiy  of  building,  u.,  with  practice. 

C.—Mdchinay  SchoeL 

JVrsf year.— Chemistry  fbs  technical  buUdera;  engineering  mechanics;  construction  of 
machinery,  with  practice ;  free  hand  drawing ;  mechanical  workshops. 

Seoimd  year.— Construction  of  machinery,  II.,  with  practice ;  mechanical  and  chemical 
technology:  bridge  building,  n.;  heat. 

Third  year.— Construction  of  machinenr.  III.,  with  practice ;  ponts  et  chanssees ;  building, 
IL ;  agriculture  (political  economy). 

D^-Chemteal  SckooL 

1.  For  technical  chemists  and  teachon  of  chemfstiy  :— 

J^i<  year.— Physics  for  chemists;  general  and  technical  chemistry;  analytical  chemistry; 

mineralogy;  construction  of  buildings. 
Aoond year.— Analytical  chemistry;  chemical  practice:  chemical  technology;  practical 

physics ;  practical  mineralogy ;  popular  mechanics. 
IIMni  year  .—Chemical  practice ;  chemical  technology ;  laws  of  property. 

2.  Forminere:— 

FtrH  year«— Physics  for  chemists ;  universal  and  technical  chemistry ;  mineralogy ; 

machinery.  I.,  with  practice ;  construction  of  buildings,  i.,  with  pracuce. 
Stooni  year.— Analytical  chemistry ;  chemical,  physical,  and   mineralogical  practice ; 

machinery,  II.,  with  practice ;  heat. 
Third  year.-«Chemlcal  practice:  chemical  technology;  machinery,  m.,  with  practice; 

farming  jmd  hnsVandry  (political  economy);  laws  of  right  and  possession. 

8.  For  apothecaries.    (It  is  a  two  yean*  coarse,  bnt  if  the  pupil  has  made  snillcient 

progress,  he  can  pass  m  one  or  one  and  a  half  yearo)  :— 
FBnt  yeor^— Physics  for  chemists  ;  univeraal  and  techulcal  chemistiy ;  knowledge  of 

medicine;  aoology;  eeneral  botany:  medicinal  properties  of  plants; 

mineralogy;  chemical  and  microscopic  practice.    ■ 
aeooitd  year.— Analytical  chemistry;  chemical  and  mineralogical  practice ;  pharmacenUcal 

botany:  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants;  microscopic  pbanna- 

cenUcal  practice. 

IL-COLLEQB  FOB  THB  BUILDINa  TRABBS. 

I.  The  object  of  this  school  Is  to  educate  technically  for  the  following  trades  :— 
1.  JWure  mariar  buUdert  (masons,  stonemasons  and  carpenters). 
%  Lower  technioal  hvOdfr*  (npper  bnildlng  masten,  public  building  and  foundation 
boUders,  and  constmctora  of  reservouv). 

24 


1 


1.  Have  attained  a  certain 
age. 
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8.  Lomfruffder-worki  and  mill  butldert. 
4w  OeomfterM  of  Hi^JU^t  and  tecond  dost. 

Besides  these,  Indivldaal  clasBes  can  be  attended  by— 
Plaeterem,  tilers,  roofers. 
Lower  mechanics,  glaziers,  tamers. 
Decorators,  ornamental  sculptors,  modellers, 
EnjH^vers.  gold  and  sliver  workers, 
Gardeners  and  husbandmen .  &c. 
The  classes  go  on  the  whole  year  mnnd.  and  the  ecnime  consists  of  five  half-years, 
and  these  can  be  taken  either  all  in  winter,  all  in  anmmer  half-years,  or  partly  in 
winter  and  partly  in  snmmer. 
The  papils  are  of  two  kinds— orcKnory  and  adtraardbHory.    The  first  are  snch  as  devote 
tnelr  whole  time  to  the  school ;  and  the  second  snch  as  attend  other  schools, 
stndios,  &c.,  in  addition. 

IL  OmdiUcni  of  AdmitHon: — 

In  order  to  be  admitted  into  school  the  pnplls  mnst— 

'  (a)  For  the  1st  class  at  least  14  years. 
(6)  For  the  td,  3d.  4th  and  6th  classes  respectively, 
15, 10,  17  and  18  years,  to  which  exceptions  are 
sometimes  made. 
2.  A  certificate  of  good  conduct. 
8.  The  certificate  of  the  necessary  preparatoiy  knowledge  (for  which  they  most 

pass  an  entrance  examination). 
4.  In  capes  of  minority  a  certificate  of  the  pezmission  of  parents  or  guardians 
to  enter  tbe  institntlon. 

UL  DMtions:— 

The  school  is  subdivided  into  three  departments— 

1.  A  buOdinff  $ehoel. 

2.  A  ffeom^jy  tchooL 

8.  Asehoolfor  drainoffe  and  vxUertoorki, 

IT.  Staft.— Head :  Oberbanmelster  t.  Egle ;  Assistant  Head :  Professor  Haberle. 

Professors  and  head  masters : 

For  the  building  trades •       •       .  8  professors. 

"    practical  geometry  and  pure  mathematics     .       ...  2  *^ 

"    mathematics  and  natural  history  4  " 

"    ft^e-hand  and  ornamental  drawing        .       .       «       .       .  2  " 

^*    general  education  2  ** 

Other  teachers:— For  rollKion,  for  ponts  et  chausseto,  for  lan- 
guages, for  caligiaphy,  ac,  &c.,  &c.  6  masters. 

Assistant  teachers  .       .  8       ** 

PLAN  OF  IN8THUCTI0N. 

JNnl  CIoM.— With  two  parallel  divisions. 

Destined  for  such  pupils  as  have  only  attended  the  national  schools,  or  who,  having 
bten  at  a  higher  school,  were  yet  not  found  competent  to  enter  the  second  class. 

German  language    .       .  8  hours  a  week. 

French       ....  4 

History  and  geography    .  4 

Caligraphy  .6 

Arithmetic        ...  6  **  (Vulgar  and  decimal  fhtctiORS,  compound 

and  simple  interest,  Ac.) 
Elementary  geometry      .  0  '*  (Plane  geometry.) 

Free-hand  drawing         .6  **  (Plalnllnes,  simple  leaf  and  contour  lines.) 

Geometrical  drawing     .  6  **  (Geometrical  construction  and  decoration.) 

Seoond  Ofott^—Three  parallel  divisions. 

German  langoage  .      .  6  hoars  a  week.  (Oontinnatlon  of  the  ftmner  class.) 
French  ...  2  •* 

Caligraphy       ...  8  '*  (Plan  drawing.) 

Geometry  and  stereo- 18  ^  (Continuation   and    completion  of  plane 

metry         ,  f  geometry,  geometry  ox  space  and  cubic 

contents.) 
Algebra  .       .         8  **  (Powere,  roots,  logarithms,  comparisons  of 

Ist  and  2d  giade.) 
Plan  drawing  .       .  8  ** 

Ornamental  drawing        0  **  (Simple  drawing  in  color  and  ftomplaster^ 

Third  CUut.— Three  parallel  divisions. 

Natural  history      .         6  hours  a  week  (Weight  and  motion  of  water  and  bodiei 

heati  Ac) 
Representative  geometry  8  j 


II 
II 
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Trigonometry 
Practical  geometry 
Plan  draidng  . 

Ornamental  drawing 

Building  . 
ConBtmctlon  . 

Mechanicfl  . 


3  hoiin  a  week. 


0 
6 


6 
6 


u 

44 
41 

(« 


(Complicated    architectural    detaUB->wlii- 

dow8,  portald,  Ac.) 
(Cbalk  and  pencil  drawings  in  oatUne  and 

Bhaded  from  planter  models.) 

(Form  and  decorative  atone  work,  coroicea, 

windows,  entrancoB,  &c.) 
(Bnilding  In  stone,  waUa  in  brick  and  stone, 

brick  and  tile  bnilding.) 


Iburth  Cfatt.— Two  parallel  divisions. 


Applied  representatiye ) « 

geometry        .        f " 

Plan  drawing        .  6 

Ornamental  drawing       4 
Knowledge  of  buildmg )  2 
materials  ) 

Building       .       •         6 


Constmction  of  build- )  6 

ings        .       .        J 
Bnilders        .       .  4 

Heating  apparatus         6 


8  hours  a  week  (Continuous  lesfons  on  stability  applicable 

to  beams  and  rafters,  stability  and  ma- 
chlnerv  with  r^rard  to  the  requirements 
of  technical  bnildeni.) 


u 


44 


44 


44 


44 


U 


Building  style     .  4 

Ornamental  modelling,  4 
Building  construction,  4 
Designs  of  buildings  .  0 


44 


(Applied  to  stone  carving,  shadows,  Ac) 

(Drawing  in  outline  of  whole  Ihcades,  and 
desi^s  in  renaissance  0tyle.) 

(Continuation  of  drawings  in  the  third  class.) 

(Properties  of  various  building  materials, 
and  their  adaptation  for  dmerent  pur* 
poses.) 

(Decoration  of  buildings  and  dwelling 
hoases,  size  and  disposition  of  space, 
&c.,  Ac.) 

(Wooden  posts,  scaffoldings,  beams.  Joints, 
and  suspensions,  locks  and  riiofs,  Ac.) 

(InstmctionH  for  master  builders,  tools  and 
instruments,  general  rules,  Ac.) 

(Chemical  constitution  end  besting  power 
of  burning  materials,  temperature  of 
burning,  length  of  chimneys,  drawing 
power,  calculation  of  sizes  and  construc- 
tion, roasting  and  fire-room  grates,  &c., 
baking  arrangements.) 

(Sketch  of  architectural  history,— iireek  and 
Roman  styles,  sketches.) 


Building  styles 


.  4 


Ponts  et  chausseee     .  4 
Calculations  of  build- 1  4 

lug  costs      .        f 
Agricultural  buildings,  8 

Hathematical  practice,  4 


Fifth  CZoM.— Division  A. 

hours  a  week  (Modelling  in  plaster  and  clay,  generaUv  after 

drawings  made  by  the  pupils ;  casting.) 

(More  complex  rooA,  suspended,  &c.,  with 
iron  applications ;  carpentry  and  glazing.) 

(Designs  for  simple  country  and  town 
bouses,  parsonages.  Ac.  Ac.,  in  sections, 
ground  plans  and  elevations.) 

(Old  Saxon  style,  Roman  and  Gothic  renais- 
sance, sketches  and  designs  in  each  style.) 

(Roads,  wooden  and  iron  brilges.) 

(Estimates  for  materials  and  workmen,  cal< 
culation  for  contracts  ) 

(Arrangement  of  space,  organization  of  store- 
rooms, bams,  out-houses,  stables,  &c.) 

(Repetition  of  elementary  mathematics,  with 
exercises.) 


44 


44 


44 


44 
4* 


44 


44 


Division  B. 

Designs  for  buildings,  10  houn  a  week  (Designs  for  large  schoolhouses,  business  and 

dwelling  houses  on  a  limited  space,  hos- 
pitals, AC.) 
(Roofs,  staircases,  beams,  and  ceilings,  to  be 
drawn  in  laige  and  minute  detail) 


Designs  for  parta  of  ) 
buildings  .       .   f 

Repetition  of  mathe- 
matics, physics, 
and  mechanics  . 

Exercises  on  build- 
ing materials   . 

Book-keeping 


44 


S 

1 


ti 


44 
44 


'Gbombtrical  School  (for  Advanced  Pupils). 
Geometrical  construe-  \  j  j^^^^  weekly  (Solution  of  problems  by  constructloii.) 


tlon 

Algebra  applied  toge- )  0 
ometty  and  stere-  v 
ometry  .  ) 

German  exercises    .     2 


4< 


(Solotion  of  geometrical  and  stereometrical 
problems  Dy  calculation.) 
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Sjpedal  C^auetfor  Oecmden. 
^^metn!***^!  ^?'  [®  ^®*^  weekly  (Ab  in  the  third  class  of  the  building  school.) 

^**?lS)*?*°'^ ^^^r  } ®  "  ^-^  *^  *^«  "^*"'  ^^^^  <*'  ****  buUdlnj?  school.) 

""  *  -  *i  (Ck»mmon      trigonometry,      polygonometrv, 

tiansformauon  of   rectangular  co-ordi* 


Trigonometry  *       •     6 


Plan  drawing  .  4 


M 


nates.) 


Popular  building  and  (8  **  (Building,  measuring,  Ac,) 

plan  drawing    .   j* 
Practical  geometry— 

From  the  6th  Nov.  to  16th  March,  0  hours  weekly;  from  the  16th  March  to  Ist 
May,  S8  hours  weekly ;  Mathematical  practice,  14  hours  weekly. 

Other  Instbuctioic. 

Machine  drawing     .  8  hours  weekly  (Curves  and  angnlar  constructions,  drawings 

of  parts  of  machines.) 
Bntrance  Fees.  • 

For  participation  in  one  class  during  the  whole  course :— 


SI)  In  the  building  school.  12  florins  »  IL 
.)In 


the  building  school  (on  account  of  greater  length  of  course),  16 
florins  »  11.  6«.  8d. 

In  cases  where  a  pupil  is  declared  by  the  community  to  be  utterly  without  means, 
and  can  show  a  certincate  of  industry  and  good  behayior,  he  is  admitted  without  pay- 
ment, or  on  part  payment  only  of  the  fees. 

m.— COLLEGE  OF  AQRICULTURB  AND  FORESTRY. 

L  The  Instttutiok  in  Hohenhedc 

A. — Affriadiure  and  Fbrutry  Academy, 

This  numbered  In  the  year  1866-66  :— 
I.  Teachen^ place*:— 

10  regular  professors  (Inclading  the  Director) ;  6  under-masters  ;  S  ushers ; 
and  8  assistants  «-  21. 

Jl.—StiidaUs:— 

A.~In  the  Winter  term  1866-66, 128 ;  of  whom  61  were  of  the  country,  and 
62 strangers.    These  studied: 

Agriculture.  Forestry.  Total. 

Inhabitonts    .       .    Si  87  61 

Strangers       .       .    60  2  62 

84  89  128 

Of  the  62  strangers,  41  were  from  other  German  places :  namely,  Austria,  16 ;  Prus- 
sia, 0;  Bavaria,  5:  Holstein,  4;  Baden  and  Hamburg,  each  8;  Hessen.  Homburg,  and 
Lubec,  each  1.  21  came  from  other  countries ;  as,  Russia,  11 ;  Switzerland,  8 ;  England 
and  Norway,  each  2 ;  Portugal  and  Brazil,  each  1. 

B.— In  the  Summer  term  1866,  106:  of  whom  66  were  inhabitants,  and  62 
strangers.    These  studied : 

Agriculture.  Forestry.  Total, 

^habitants    .       .    18  88  66 

Strangers       .       .    60  2  62 

68  40  108 

Of  the  62  strangers,  88  were  Germans;  namely,  Austria  sent  10 :  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
and  Baden,  each  4;  Holstein,  8;  Hamburg,  2;  Frankfort,  Lubec.  Hanover,  Saxony, 
Mecklenburg,  and  Enrhe^sen,  each4.  And  fVom  other  countries  came  19 ;  Russia  sent 
11 ;  Switzerland,  4;  England,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Brazil,  each  1. 

HL—SbudenU  ExeunUmt  were  made  (besides  smaller  ones)  during  the  Summer  term 
of  1866,  to: 

One  Agricultural,  to  the  Rechbergaa  seats,  the  Alb,  and  several  estates  in 

Upper  Swabia. 
One  Forestry,  in  the  hunting  district  Dankoltsweiler,  the  Forest  of  EUwan- 

gen. 

tV.— ZMftfncffon  o/  StudenU:^ 

Husbandmen.  Foresters.  Total. 

By  prizes    ....     1  (stranger)  8  (inhab )  4 

By  public  commendation  .     1  (stranger)  1  (inhab.)  2 

2  (strangers)  4  (inhab.)  6 

y.~CUl0eMofw,  Apparatutf  and  AuUUUkns  qftkt  ilaula»y— together  18. 
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B.—The  JPbrmiMff  SchooL 

On  the  Ist  of  October,  the  number  of  scholars  was  S6. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  9  left  the  establishment,  of  whom  4  went  to  mbUI 
their  fltther  in  his  farms,  8  became  stewards  in  the  country,  and  2  stewards  of  projects 
abroad. 

The  bead-master  taught  field-measuring  and  botanizing  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  not 
counting  464  hours,  of  which  118  were  devoted  to  agriculture ;  farming,  81 ;  geometry  aiul 
stereometry,  63;  German  language,  exercises,  &c.,  48;  mental  arithmetic,  89;  accounts, 
22 ;  physics.  24 ;  and  drawing,  46. 

The  medical  professor  of  the  academy  gave  87  hours  less<ms  of  Inetmction  in  Teteri- 
nary  sundry. 

Excursions  of  four  days  were  made,  witii  the  older  classes,  to  Baden  andStrasburg,' 
besides  which  there  were  several  minor  excursions  in  the  neighborhood. 

C.—The  CfardaUng  SekocL 

Five  pupils  were  entered  on  the  15th  October,  1866,  of  whom,  at  the  end  of  one  school 

Sear.  1  remained  for  fhrther  instruction  in  Hohenheim,  1  was  dismissed  on  account  ol 
Iness,  1  emigrated  to  America,  and  2  obtained  situations  as  gardeners. 

The  instruction  given  by  the  two  gardeners  of  the  institution  occupied  980  hours,  of 
which  45  were  devoted  to  botany,  10  to  fruit  trees,  fruits,  and  the  knowledge  of  ppecial 
plants,  16  to  repetitions,  and  86  to  drawing.  The  remaining  lessons  they  share  with  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  for  farming. 

D.— Special  AgricuUurai  Oourui, 

1.  The  courses  focmeadow-land,  and  draining,  and  marking  boundaries,  could  not  be 

given  on  account  of  the  non-attendance  of  pupils. 

2.  Nine  attended  the  sheep-course. 

8.  The  fruit-tree  course,  in  two  divisions,  was  attended  by  29  pupils.  Seven  from 
the  Neckar  district,  10  ft-om  the  district  of  the  Black  Forest,  2  from  the  Taxt  dis- 
trict, and  10  from  the  district  of  the  Danube.  ' 

4.  The  agricultural  course  for  national  school  teachers  was  attended  by  19  teachers. 

B.— ^dm'oe  on  AgrieuUural  MaUen 
was  asked ;  about  malt  kilns ;  on  hop-drying  kilns ;  and  on  the  cultivation  of  lupines. 

3.  FARMIKO  BGHOOLS  IN  BLLWANQBN,  OOHBKNHAU6BN,  AND  KIRCHBEBO. 

These  are  adapted  for  12  pupils,  with  a  three  years'  course— so  that  each  establish- 
ment has  4  pupils. 

Excursions  were  made  by  the  pupils  with  the  director  or  another  master: 
6  in  EUwangen ;  2  in  Ochsenhausen ;  8  in  Kirchberg. 

The  State  domains  on  which  these  fltrming  schools  are  built,  comprise : 

In  EUwangen 894H  miles. 

In  Ochsennausen        .       .              ...       414^  miles. 
In  Kirchberg 668^  miles. 

A  brewery  is  Attached  to  EUwangen,  in  which  1800—2000  kilderkins  of  beer  arc 
brewed  yearly, 

8.  THE  FINISHING  FABMING  BCHOOLS,  AND  OTHER  ARRANGEMENTS, 
CLASSES,  ETC.,  FOR  THE  SAME  PURPOSE. 
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So  that,  in  588  establiBhments,  11,040  penons  ei^oyed  the  prlrllege  of  instraction  in 
ag^cultural  matters. 

.  The  winter  evcninpr  schools  aretbeaflklr  of  tbe  schoolmaster  concerned.  Thein- 
strnctionin  the  ft'ee  flnbhlng  agricnltaral  schools  was  principally  given  by  the  school- 
masters, and  also  by  clergymen,  veterinary  sniseons,  maa;t8CrateSt  and  formers. 

In  the  agriculiarai  evening  meetin.!;s»  the  lectures  were  given  by  the  schoolmasters 
and  formers  of  each  district,  who  also  superintend  the  reading  rooms  and  libraries. 

IV.— VBTEEINAKY  COLLSQE. 

In  the  school  year  1866-66,  with  two  conrses,  It  numbered : 

I.  Maalfrt: — Ihcad-masterc,  1  aFsistant  teacher,  1  usher  —  6. 

Besides  the^e  regular  masters,  the  pupils  had  lessons  in  chemistry  and  botany  from 
two  other  masters. 

n.  PupQ9:—Vl\  among  whom  there  were  66  regular,  and  2  irregular;  46  civil,  and  IS 
military  pupils ;  41  inhabitants,  and  16  stranKers  (of  whom  4  were  Arom  Schles- 
wlg-Holstein.  4  flrom  Switzerland,  %  iVom  Baden,  1  iVom  Hanover,  1  Ttom  Hesse 
BamiBtadt,  1  from  Kurfaesse,  1  from  Oldenberg,  1  frt>m  Luxemburg,  1  from  Russia.) 

Hl-Tht  Saoemination  was  attended  by  80  pupiis,  namely,  16  inhabitants,  and  5  stran- 
gers:— 

Of  the  16  inhabitants,  1  obtained  the  first  class,  11  the  second,  8  the  third,  1  no 
prize. 

Of  the  6  strangers,  4  obtained  the  second  dass,  1  the  third. 

lY.  PrUawert  awarded:— In  tbe  second  course,  a  first  and  a  second. 

la  the  first  courde,  a  firat  and  two  second,  and  besides,  two  **  Smith  prizes." 
y.  huUtuUona:—!.  The  hospital  had  to  do  with— 

(a)  On  the  whole,  775  horses,  of  whom— 

62i  (SO  more  than  in  1881-65),  were  taken  into  the  stables  of  the  establishment, 
and  953  were  treated  out  of  the  establishment. 
Of  the  6Si horses — 468  were  pa^under  doctors*  care;  299  on  account  of  Interior  ill- 
ness ;  154  on  account  of  external  illDees ;  69  were  examined  for  defects. 
Of  thO(>e  453  which  were  treated,  8U7  were  cured,  73  Improved,  41  killed,  11  shot,  and 
SI  sent  away  as  incurable. 

Besides  thl^,  there  were  S9  horses  used  for  anatomical  purposes,  operations,  dissec- 
tionc^.  &c.    Whole  number  of  horses,  804. 

(b)  Tht  eaiti€  in  Vte  hoipUal  and  those  attended  in  the  stables  of  their  proprieton, 
numbered,  in  the  town  and  itn  eighteen  suburban  villages,  8S0  animalH. 

Besides  this,  there  were  0  cows  fur  the  supply  of  the  pock  lymph  for  the  central  yac- 
cinatiug  doctor.    Total  number  of  catile,  826. 

(c)  The  dog  hotpUal  had  to  do  with  218  animals,  of  whom— 

175  were  handled  medically,  and  118  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  police. 
Of  the  latter  8t^— 7  were  killed  for  biting ;  94  were  taken  up  as  mad,  of  whom  16  were 
shot  as  regularly  mad. 

{d)  Of  other  animalB  with  which  the  establishment  had  to  do,  the  following  are 

the  number : 

2)  cats;  14  sheep (7  in  the  institution,  7 out) ;  40  pigs  (3  in  the  Institution,  87 

out) ;  16  goats.    Total  98. 
Entire  number  of  domestic  animals  treated  by  the  establishment— 1986. 

S.  Jn  the  smithy  (in  thp  course  of  the  year  1865-06)  :— 

Shoes  finished       ....     2606 

( Among  whom,  810  were  of  the  town,  199 
Animals  calked      ....      1009    <      from  outside ;  1001  horses,  and  8  head 

I      of  cattle. 
Animals  shoed       ....      4086    Of  which  1018  were  new,  2087  old. 
Given  out  to  do      ....        602 
Given  out  to  pupils  in  the  )  -q 

2nd  ooi^rse  as  patterns    )        * 

yi.  CfaUeeUons:-~\.  Exclusive  of  journals  and  papers,  the  library  was  enriched  by  47 
numbers.  S.  The  collection  of  anatomical  and  pathological  works  was  enriched 
by  57  numbers. 

yil.  OpiKiom  {Jvdgmmtt)  given  in  Ontrt^  10. 

yni.  29ke  S^peeial  Cbunefor  Smiths^  which  was  established  for  the  central  agricnltaral 
and  trade  places,  was  attended  by  8  people  (4  masters  and  4  apprentices). 

y.— SCHOOL  OP  ART-WORKMEN. 

I.  Mdsten^  Ftacet:-A  principal  masters  and  4  assl^'tant  masters— together,  &  (In  the 
Summer  term,  1866,  an  extra  head-master  was  employed.) 

n.  PupOs.'—la  the  Winter  term  1865-66,  60,  (1861-65  there  were  69;  l&d&-^  there 
were  66).    Among  these  60  there  were:— 
(a)  44  regular ;  0  irregular. 

(5)  Wnrtembexgers,  43;  strangers,  8  (from  Austria,  S;  Saxony,  1;  Baden,  1 ;  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hessen,  1 ;  Nassau,  1 ;  Saxe  Coburg,  1 ;  America,  1). 
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(e)  According  to  calling :— It  palnterd,  18  ecnlptom,  6  llthograpfien,  1  eiifav^w,i 
wood  engravers,  8  drawers,  i  decorator,  S  room  decoratoi-«,  1  modeller^  1  dUettantO. 

Concemin<^tho  attendance  at  the  different  clanecB,  there  were : — 

At  the  drawinff  and  modelllii!^  after  I  he  antique          .       .       .       .  S6 

At  the  drawing  and  modelling  after  liTo       ......  80 

At  the  landf capo  drawing SI 

At  the  oil  paintlns; IS 

At  the  le'vons  mperppectWe  and  shading          ....  6 

At  the  lefpons  in  anatomy 80 

At  the  leesons  in  the  history  of  art 9 

HL  In  the  EaDtauncUim  which  was  held  according  to  law  in  1866,  there  were  5  favorable 
•    reeultB. 

lY.  Ten  art  pnpUs  obtained  ErhibiUom^  5  for  farther  inptmction  in  the  art  pchools  of 
Wnrtemben;,  6  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  sindiea  abroad.  Besides  this,  7 
were  taught  free  of  expense. 

V.  Pri»e»  were  awarded  to  10  pupils— 6  first,  and  6  second. 

YI.  Ibr  Ike  ExkOriiion  of  students*  works  of  art  which  precede  the  examinations,  19 
works  in  plas^UTwere  sent;  among  which  there  were  4  statues  and  a  rulief,  all 
original,  and  a  relief  portrait ;  19  drawings  from  the  antique ;  and  from  nature  :— 


1  Portrait  drawing. 
16  Land^cape9. 
S8  Heads  iu  oil. 


S  studies  of  animals  in  oil, 

1  Colored  cartoon  (composition),  and 

8  Engravings  on  copper. 


YH.  19  WorJet  were  bought  or  ordered  of  the  best  pupils,  the  total  price  of  which  was 
I.QTtfl.  (I6^i.  G<  kd.) ;  the  price  of  the  lowest  beliig  Uifl.  (4i.  8<.  4d.),  and  the  highest 
680fl.  (481.  6«.  bd.) 

YL— HIGH  SCHOOLS  OR  ACADEMES  AND  SCHENC^E  SCHOOLS. 

A,—Bigh  Sdkodt  or  Academies. 

1.  On  the  1st  of  March  there  were  88  public  academies.  These  are  subdivided  into-^ 
low  Evangelical  seminaries :  7  land  gymnavinms,  of  which  one  is  in  connection  with  a 
board Ing-Hchool.  Catholic;  slyreums  and  one  Latin  school,  with  an  upper  provisional 
lyceum  class ;  and  li  lower  Latin  schools,  of  which  two  are  erected  provisionally. 

9.  The  public  academies  numbered,  on  the  1st  of  March,  IRRA,  together,  995  school 
classes,  of  which  7  were  provisional.  Of  these,  there  were — In  the  seminaries,  as  well  as 
in  the  upper  divisions  of  ^mnasinros  and  lyceums  (including  8  provisional  classes),  88 
classes,  in  the  middle  ana  lower  divisions  of  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceums  (Including  a 
provisional  class).  W  classes.  In  the  73  lower  Latin  schools  (Including 8 provisions 
classes),  1 .6  classes.  Under  the  Latin  schools  there  were  89  schools  with  1  class,  81  with 
9  classes,^  with  8  classes,  11  with  5  classes.  The  gymnasiums  and  lyceums  numbered  98; 
the  lower  Latin  schools  42 ;  together,  65  classes. 

8.  In  the  public  academies  thero  were,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1866,  In  all,  9M  definitive 
head-masters'  places  (bebides  6  provisional  ones).  Of  these,  there  were — In  the  semina- 
ries and  upper  divisions  of  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceums,  60  places,  In  the  middle  and 
lower  divishms  of  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceums  (including  the  places  mentioned  abovfty, 
64  places.    In  the  lower  Latin  schools  (including  94  assistants^  places),  199  places. 

4.  The  number  of  pupils  in.the- academies  was,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1800,  400S. 
Among  these  were  100  non  Wurtembergtjrs. 

ir.  on  the  one  hand,  the  pupils  in  the  lower  Evangelical  schools  and  those  of  the 
Catholic  conviction,  as  well  as  the  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  gymnasiums  and 
lyceums,  are  taken  under  the  head  of  gymnasium  scholars,  and  if,  on  the  other  band,  the 

Eupils  in  the  middle  and  lower  gymnasium  and  lyceum  classes,  as  well  as  the  lower 
atin  classes,  come  nnder  the  head  of  Latin  scholars,  the  following  nnmbera  wiU  be  the 
result  :— 

(a)  On  the  whole,  there  were,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1886:— 1.  Gynmaslmn  papUs,  OaS. 
9.  Latin  scholars,  8,980.    ToUl,  4,666 

B.—I\aUe  Seal  Ahoolt, 

1.  The  number  of  public  real  schools  was,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1806,  76,  of  which  9 
had  special  upper  real  classes. 

9.  These  numbered  160  pupils'  daases,  of  which  17  were  npper  real  classes,  and  96 
assistants^  classes. 

These  160  classes  were  divided  as  fbllows:— 69  real  schools  numbered  each  1  claia. 
11  real  schools,  each  9  classes.  6  real  schools,  each  8  classet.  4  real  schools,  each  6 
classes.    1  real  school,  7  classes.    9  real  schools,  each  8  classes.    1  real  school,  93  ckisses. 

8  There  were  In  all  169.  and  148  definitive  masters'  places.  Among  the  latter  there 
were  :— 18  head-masters'  places  in  upper  real  schools  (professoriats).  106  real-teachen^ 
places.    19  assistants'  places. 

4.  The  total  number  of  real  scholars  was,  4,784,  of  which  898  were  upper  real 
school  pupils.  Of  these  there  were :— Protestants,  8,716;  Catholics,  798;  Israelites, 
991 ;  other  sects,  6.    Total,  4,784. 
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Of  the  twentr  schools  which  had  tho  most  papUs,  Stattgardt,  had  988 ;  NontUngeii, 
262;  Ulin,24S;  Esglingen.  224 ;  Heilbronii,  172 ;  UalU  172 :  Lndwigsburg,  171 ;  Cannslatt, 
121;  Biberacb,  114 ;  Tablngen,  113 ;  amand^llO;  RavensDurg,  lOd ;  Rett  well,  84;  Qopp- 
ingcn,  80 ;  Nartizigen,  78 ;  Freadenstadtf  71 ;  Kirchhoim,  70 ;  Cain,  66 ;  Aalen,  60. 

VEL— ELEMENTARY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

The  nine  towns  which  have  elementary  schools  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
masters  and  clergymen  appointed  by  the  Minister  for  Edacatlon,  and  the  object  of  which 
is  the  preparation  of  boys  fh>m  six  to  elc^ht  years  old  for  entrance  into  higher  schools, 
numbered,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1806,  In  aU,  2*1  pupils*  classes,  with  22  masters,  and  1006 
pupils ;  of  whom  901  were  Protestants,  60  Catholics,  44  Jews,  and  1  own  confession. 


Stuttgardt 

10  classes. 

10  masters,  and   404  pupils 

Ulm 

8 

44 

8 

"                  149       ^* 

Neutlingen     . 

44 

♦*                   119       " 

Esslingen 

*t 

•♦                    95       " 

Beilbronn 

44 

66       " 

Ludwigsbnig 

41 

60       " 

Cannstatt 

41 

41                                        58              44 

Tubingen 

44 

44                                      4Tf             (4 

Oehringen  (pn 

DYision 

al.) 

44 

44                                      15             44 

22  22  1,006 

An  analogous  arrangement  exists  in  many  of  the  elementary  classes  of  the  conntxy 
town  schools,  principally  in  the  real  or  lower  Latin  schools  with  one  class,  In  which  Uie 
children  get  extra  preparation  for  their  fhture  entrance  into  higher  schools. 

MitahlithjnaUs  for  PrivaU  ButmeUon. 

1.  Boys*  school,  kept  by  Professor  Pfleider,  in  Komthal,  with  112  pnpils ;  of  whom 
107  are  Pro1«8tants,  5  Catholics,  82  Wurtcmben?ers,  and  80  strangers ;  of  whom  21  are 
Qermans,  and  out  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  46 ;  Asiatics,  2 ;  Americans,  6 ;  and  Africans,  6. 

9.  The  educational  institution  in  Lndwigsburg,  with  59  pupils. 

8.  The  boys*  school  of  Professor  Close,  in  Cannstatt,  with  42  pnpils. 

4.  The  private  elementary  school  of  Hayer,  in  Stuttgardt,  with  186  pupils. 

Vm.— INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

1.  In  the  year  1866-66  Oure  were— In  Evangelical  communities— 894  schools,  82,992  girls, 
S77  boys  >-  ^969  pupils.  In  Catholic  communities— 604  schools,  17,544  girls,  ana  644 
teys  »  18,188  pupils.  Total,  1460,  with  52,167  pupils,  of  whom  50,586  were  girlB,  1621  boys. 

2.  Hbttrt  of  atiudy  .'—Number  of  hours  taught  in  all  tiie  schools,  266,601. 

8.  TetKhere:—{a)  In  the  Evangelical  schools,  number  of  female  teachers,  1210.  Their 
salaries  together  amount  to  2U,9lSa.  (17261 )— so  that  each  mistresa  has  on  an  average  1711. 
17  kr.  (II.  ^».  Oc(.)  (5)  In  the  Catholic  schools,  the  number  of  teachers  is  563.  Their 
salaries  amount  10,043  fl.  81  kr.  (8882. 11«.  Sd.)  averaging  17  fl.  40.  kr.  each,  (It.  9«.  lOd.) 

Total  number  of  teachers,  1778. 

4.  SbIwcH,  oofte— books,  heating,  and  working  materials :— (a)  On  the  Evangelical  side, 
32.93  3  fl,  15  kr.  ^7472.).  according  to  which,  each  school  averages  84  fl.  51  kr.  (21. 18f.  5d.) 

(6)  On  the  Catholic  side,  15,495  fl.  6  kr„  according  to  which,  each  school  averages  80fl. 
46  kr.  asa.  11«.  &<.).    Total,  48,458  fl.  21  kr.  (4,089<.  16f .  Sd.) 

5.  Qreait  frem  the  Slate  for  (hit  purpote;^' 

To  the  560  Evangelical  communities       .       .       .       7,184  fl.  —  5981. 18f.  4d. 
To  the  Catholic  side         .       •       .       .       .       •       8,986  fl.  —  8281.  0«.  Od. 

11,120  fl.-926Z.18«.4d. 

PINANC^IAL. 
I.  The  number  of  masters  In  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  was,  on  January  Ist,  1867, 
A.—Schoolmatten: — 

1.  With  incomes  of  400  fl.~124  fl.   (88I.-86;.)  with  house  rent  free,  1852 

9.                   *♦            426fl.-449fl.   (85«,-47i.>               "                 "    -  749 

8.                   "            459fl.— 494fl.    (87/.-4W.)               "                 "  200 

4.                   ♦♦            476fl.— 499fl.   <8W.-41I.)               "                 ",  64 

6.                  "            600fl.— 599fl.   (411.— 50U              **                "  168 

6.  •»            600fl.-609fl.   fli«.-68I.)               "                 "  118 

7.  **           700  fl.  and  over  (58J.  and  oyer)       "               ?L  .'48 

^9,684 

B.^Dhder  matUrt r      .       .      "V  289 

0.— ZTiAcrt V      .       .       .  644 


n.  The  number  of  masters  who  taught  in  classes  :— 
1.  Head  masters    .    4691 
9.  Second  masters       76 
8.  Ushers       .  18 


Total      .       .        8,627 
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Sum   set  aside  for   their  payment,  90,150  fl.  (1660Z. 
16t.  8d.) 

Average  income  of  each  master  or  assistant,  86  fl.  80  kr. 


PRACTICAL  RESULTS  OF  SYSTEMATIC  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


After  giying  %  oompreheimiTe  sarvey  of  the  system  of  National  Edu- 
cation in  the  E^ingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  in  its  sdentific  and  technical  fea- 
tures and  institutions,  as  well  as  in  its  general  aims,  Mr.  Kusscll,  in  his 
Syst^maiic  Technical  Education  for  the  English  People^  sets  forth  the  results 
as  observed  by  him  in  a  period  of  twenty  years,  on  the  character,  manners, 
^and  industries  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  his  eaniest  advocacy  of  systematic  technical  educa- 
tion of  all  men  engaged  in  trade,  commerce,  and  arts, — while  he  does 
not  undervalue  its  direct  and  indirect  bearing  on  the  material  and  pecuni- 
ary interests  of  individuals  and  the  nation,^rest8  its  cUdms  on  its  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  social  results. 

In  England  I  should  naturally  be  asked  whether  all  ibis  admirable 
and  systematic  organization  for  the  teaching  of  a  whole  people,  and  of 
which  I  have  said  I  have  carefully  watched  the  progress  for  twenty  years, 
has  been  attended  with  any  sensible  result  upon  the  character,  manners 
and  works  of  the  people  of  those  countries.  I  should  begin  by  saying 
that  that  is  in  effect  asking  me — Would  the  people  of  these  countries  be 
what  they  now  are  without  that  education  ?  and  as  the  two  eiperiments 
could  scarcely  have  been  tried  side  by  side,  the  answer  must  be  in  some 
d^ree  hypothetical.    I  will,  however,  answer  this  question  as  best  I  can. 

I  begin  by  saying  that  when  I  compare  in  the  same  country  the  per- 
sons who  had  attained  maturity  before  this  system  was  instituted,  and  that 
younger  generation  which  has  gone  through  it  and  come  out  into  the 
world  of  practical  experience,  I  say  without  heaitation  that  th^  are  more 
civilized,  and  that  they  set  about  their  work  in  a  wiser,  shorter,  leas  waste- 
ful way ;  but  this  is  scarcely  a  satisfiictory  answer,  for  in  the  interval 
between  the  uneducated  generation  and  the  educated  one,  comprising  15 
to  18  years,  everything  there,  as  elsewhere,  has  changed  in  the  direction  of 
amelioration. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  best  standard  by  which  an  Englishman  can 
Judge  of  a  foreign  people  is  by  comparing  them  individually  and  person- 
ally with  ourselves  through  the  medium  of  their  character,  their  manners, 
and  their  works.  I  will  begin,  therefore,  by  saying  that  when  in  those 
parts  of  an  educated  country  where  I  am  no  longer  a  stranger,  I  meet  an 
ordinary  agricultural  peasant,  I  find  him  more  intelligent,  better  informed, 
more  able  to  understand  my  questions  and  to  give  a  direct,  purposelike 
answer,  than  a  peasant  of  the  sune  class  in  England.  He  will  talk  politics 
to  me,  because  he  has  read  it  in  his  newspaper ;  he  will  talk  theology  witii- 
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me,-for  he  Btudiied  it  at  school :  he  will  discuss  the  ItaHan  qaestion,  the 
Austrian  question,  and  the  Fi'ench  question,  because  at  school  in  the 
second  period  he  studied  their  geograi^y,  beoause  he  is  up  in  their  politi- 
cal history,  and  he  knows  all  that  has  taken  place  in  his  own  countiyfrom 
its  earliest  invasion.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  assist  one  day  in  a  peasant 
reyolution,  as  they  called  it  They  were  7000.  We  stood  out  in  a  pour 
of  rain  for  two  hourd.  The  question  was  whether,  to  the  number  of 
10,000,  the  people  should  sign  a  paper  asking  for  a  change  of  men  and  of 
measures  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  same  politicians  had  governed 
for  25  years.  The  whole  meeting  was  as  orderly  and  quiet  as  a  ballot 
for  members  in  a  Pall  Mall  club ;  the  crowd  was  so  quiet  that  we  all  dis- 
tinctly heard  one  man  speak  from  the  platform.  I  discussed  with  some  of 
this  mob  their  grievances,  which  they  stated  with  the  greatest  good 
humor.  They  were  the  following :  That  the  banks  and  credit  establish- 
ments of  the  district  were  so  organized  as  to  favor  the  more  wealthy 
borrower  as  ag^iinst  the  smaller  landowner  or  manufacturing  borrower, 
and  they  wanted  the  honest  poor  man  to  be  trusted  on  thesame  terms  as  the 
honest  rich  man ;  second,  they  conceived  that  the  town  districts  inhabited 
by  the  poor  were  not  so  perfectly  cleansed  and  aupplicd  with  water  as 
those  inhabited  by  the  rioh ;  thirdly,  that  the  character  of  the  education 
given  in  the  public  iK^hools  of  the  eecond  period  did  not  prepare  their 
children  for  the  third  period  as  well  as  it  ought  As  to  the  sllghest  vio- 
lence, rudeness,  or  bad  manners,  these  men  wodld  simply  have  despised 
any  member  of  the  meeting  so  vulgar  as  not  to  know  how  to  behave 
himself;  and  I  think  I  can  say  that  in  that  mob  my  clothes— 4md  I  had 
dressed  like  one  of  themselves — ^were  not  touched  by  those  of  any  other 
person.  I  must  confess  that  I  eame  out  of  that  mob  humiliated :  the 
gathering  eorresponded  to  our  Hyde  Park  meeting,  for  they  were  of  the 
lowest  class  to  be  found  in  a  i>epolous  manufacturing  district  They 
were  brought  together  by  demagogues,  one  a  barrister,  another  a  master 
workman,  a  third  the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  I  will  add  that  it  was  on 
a  Sunday,  and  tlmt  eveiy  one  had  on  a  Sunday  suit,  though  some  of  these 
suits  might  have  performed  that  functionl(^  or  15  years.  The  petition  was 
afterwards  signed  to  the  required  number,  and  the  revolution  put  Into  duo 
Official  train.  Need  I  say  that  of  such  democrats  and  such  revolutions 
one  need  have  no  fear  ? 

In  the  daily  life  in  a  street  in  an  educated  country,  I  see  the  absence 
of  rude  and  rough  manners,  and  I  recognize  a  general  aspect  of  superior 
intelligence  I  call  a  street  porter  and  give  him  a  message — he  sees  I  am 
a  stranger,  and  answers  me  in  French,  or  perhaps  in  English ;  I  intrust 
him  with  some  purchases  at  various  Shops;  on  his  return,  he  dclivefs  to 
me  a  neat  account  like  the  bill  of  a  hotel,  property  balanced.  One  of  the 
items  in  the  account  was  the  xmrcfaase  of  a  book.'  Learning  at  the  pub- 
lisher's that  the  book' was  out  of  print,  he  bethought  hhn  of  going  to  a 
iKx^stall  for  an  old  copy.  Ho  brought  me  one  as  good  as  new  for  less 
than  half-price,  but  never  thought  of  pocketing  the  difference.  Let  me 
next  take  a  wait^  at  a  hotel.  We  were  talking  at  table  of  a  play  by 
Schiller,  which  had  a  French  name,  which  was.  announced  to  be  played, 
and  of  which  none  of  us  had  before  heard :  the  waiter,  finding  he  could 
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iolve  our  difficulty,  begged  piirdon  for  informing  us  that  he  Imd  read  in 
the  life  of  Schilier  that  the  play  was  an  adaptation  from  the  original  in 
French  by  Bicme.'  These  are  the  little  things  which,  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, give  the  stranger  a  truer  measure  of  relative  civilization  than  more 
striking  characteristics,  but  when  one  finds  them  at  every  turn  pervading 
the  whole  structure  of  socie^— when  one  finds  in  their  beer-houses,  their 
caies,  and  their  dancing  rooms,  that  with  some  exceptions  as  to  clothes 
and  tone  of  voice,  they  are  courteous,  and  weU*bred,  and  their  counte* 
nances  fiill  of  intelligence  and  good  feeling,  one  eeeks  the  csnse,  and 
finds  it  in  a.snperior  education  and  consequent  superior  sodal  condition. 

I  will  now  oometo  the  pcactical  matten  which  show  directly  the 
results  of  a  technical  education  in  the  production  of  one  of  its  chief  objects 
— ^the  creation  of  wealth.  It  is  notorious  that  those  foreign  nulways 
which  have  been  made  by  themselves  in  the  educated  countries  of  Germany 
and  Switserland  have  been  made  fiur  cheaper- than  those  constructed  by 
us  in  Eagland ;  it  is  known  that  they  have  been  made  by  pupils  of  the 
industrial  schools  and  technical  oull^ges  of  these  countries,  and  I  know 
many  of  their  distinguiBhed  men  who  take  pride  In  saying-  Uiat  they  owe 
their  positions  entirely  to  their  technical  schools.  I  find  everywhere 
throughout  their  woriL  marks  of  that  method,  order,  symmetry,  and  ab* 
sence  of  waste  which  arise  from  plans  well  thought  out,  the  Judicious 
application  of  principles,  conscientious  parsimony,  and  a  high  feeling  of 
professional  zesponsibiHty.  In  the  apcuiate  cutting  of  their  slopes  and 
embankments,  in  the  careful  design  and  thou|^htful  execution  of  their 
beautiful  but  eoonomical  stonemasonry,  la  the  self-denying  economy  of 
tbeir  lai^e  span  bridges,  the  experienced  traveler  can  read»  as  he  travels, 
the  work  of  a  superiorly  educated  dass  of  men ;  and  when  we  come  down 
to  details,  to  the  construction  of  permanent  way,  arrangements  of  rignals, 
points,  and  sidings,  and  the  endless  details  of  stations,  we  eveiywhere 
feel  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  spared  no  pains,  and  who 
have  applied  high  professional  skill  to  minute  details.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  years  before  we  would  follow  their  example,  the  engineers  of 
the  German  railwa3rs  had  introduced  a  system  of  constracting  and  of 
uniting  to  each  other  the  iron  rails  of  the  pennanent  way,  which  made  them 
cheaper,  more  durable  and  safe  than  those  employed  in  England.  Happily 
fbr  our  national  reputation,  it.  was  an  Irishman  who  invented  it,  though 
Its  advantages  had  first  to  be  appreciated  in  Germany  before  we  would 
ft)llow  the  example. 

It  is  remarked  by  every  traveler  that  the  works  of  their  railway 
stations  are,  when  compared  with  ours,  much  more  beautifbl,  convenient, 
and  fit,  both  within  and  without;  the  constructi6n  of  their  trsins,  the 
proportions  of thdr  carriagea,  tibe  fitness,  convenience,  and  comfortof  their 
internal  arrangementa,  all  tell  to  'the  disadvantage  of  ours,  and  the  one 
thing  in  which  our  railways  excel  theirs  is  in  high  speed.  Theirs,  on  the 
Other  hand,  are  economical  in  capital  and  high  in  revenue. 

It  is  now  so  much  the  practise  to  praise  Prussia,  that  it  is  not  without 
reluctance  that  I  have  decided  to  give  expression  to  the  result  of  twenty 
yean  of  occasional  visits  to  that  country.  The  worship  of  mere  success 
is  so  vulgar  a  feeling  that  I  would  not  willingly  add  my  voice  to  that 
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choros,  but  what  I  now  say,  I  have  been  Baying  any  time  (br  these  twenty 
yeaiB.  When  first  I  knew  her,  Bhe  was  a  yery  poor  country.  Territorially 
she  was  weak,  consisting  of  scattered  jMttches  of  land  isolated  from  one 
another,  and  surrounded  by  nations  neither  loying  nor -helpful,  and  even 
the  feelings  of  the  different  portions  of  her  own  community  were  anything 
but  cordial  to  one  another.  The  taxation,  as  compared  to  the  revenue, 
was  enormous,  and  the  tax  in  person  paid  by  the  compiilsr)ry  and  universal 
service  in  the  army  weighed  heavily  on  the  people.  The  length  of 
frontier  to  be  defended  was  so  great  that  every  working  man  in  the  king- 
dom was  compelled  to  do  his  work,  as  it  were,  with  tool  in  one  hand,  and 
musket  in  the  other.  It  was  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  see  how  such 
&  country  could  be  tied  together  and  acquire  unity,  and  nothing  but  a 
careful  study  of  their  institutions  could  enable  him  to  do  so.  In  the  end, 
however,  I  came  to  see  the  imi>ortance,  in  a  political  i)oint  of  view,  of  the 
highly  organized  system  of  education  which,  pervading  all  ranks,  has 
succeeded  in  producing  two  generations  of  educated  men.  This  education 
was  the  same  in  all  i>art8  of  Prussia,  but  by  no  means  the  same  as  in  the 
surrounding  portions  of  Germany.  That  first  gave  her  an  intellectual 
unity.  Another  remarkable  institution,  co-ordinate  with  this,  was  the 
political  organization,  that,  like  the  education,  was  of  one  uniform  system 
through  all  the  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  through  all  degrees.  I  do  not  t  h  nk 
it  is  very  generally  known  to  Englishmen  that  Prussia  is  an  organized 
democracy,  and  is  not,  as  we  imagined,  governed  by  the  King  and  an 
aristocracy.  She  ia  governed  by  an  educated  democracy,  who  come 
indifferently  from  every  rank  of  society,  who  receive  the  highest  education 
the  country  affords,  who  are  selected  entirely  by  the  distinction  attained 
in  their  technical  and  learned  universities,  and  who  thence  rise  to  fill  all  the 
high  offices  of  the  State,  except  those  personally  surrounding  the  King,  or 
forming  the  political  government  of  the  time.  All  the  executive  govern- 
ment is  democracy,  educated  and  organized ;  everywhere,  in  the  highest 
offices,  exercising  the  highest  responsibilities,  are  found  men  of  the 
humblest  origin,  owing  their  position  entirely  to  education,  ability,  and 
long  service.  This  same  civil  executive  extends  through  every  depart- 
ment of  the  country,  and  has  its  representative  even  in  a  small  agricultural 
village.  This  is  another  element  of  homogeneity  and  unity ;  it  is  a  system, 
however,  quite  foreign  to  our  notions,  for  it  makes  a  centralized  unity  of 
the  people  and  the  Government,  which,  with  our  unsystematic  notions, 
we  detest  and  vilify  with  the  names  of  **  centralization  and  bureaucracy," 
foigetting  that  there  is  another  name  equally  appropriate,  namely,  **  organ- 
ized education  and  intelligence ;"  for  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
admirable  method  of  diffusing  civilization  and  order  throughout  a  whule 
people,  than  to  plant  in  every  community,  and  even  in  evexy  little  village, 
a  civilized,  educated  man,  charged  with  the  single  duty  of  promoting  the 
welfare,  education,  and  order  of  that  community. 

The  next  institution  which  forms  part  of  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  tends  to  build  up  the  unity  of  the  nation,  is  that  we  have  already  re- 
ferred to^the  perfect  training  of  every  citizen  to  carry  arms  as  a  skilled 
soldier  in  defence  of  his  country.  I  have  shown  how  it  acts  as  a  direct 
instrument  of  education,  from  the  &ct  that  the  army  possesses  an 
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organized  system  of  schools,  in  which  both  men  and  officers  find  the  means 
of  a  finished  education.  But  I  have  not  mentioned  the  inflaence  of  that 
system  on  the  health,  constitation,  civilizalion,  and  good  manners  of  the 
people  at  large.  Bide  by  side,  in  the  barrack,  in  the  field,  the  peasant 
priTate  soldier  and  the  peer  private  soldier  serve  as  daily  comrades  on  a 
perfect  level,  enjoying  the  amenities  of  life  and  roughing  it  together. 
All  that  we  claim  for  our  public  schools  on  the  ground  of  manliness, 
physical  strength,  good  carriage,  manual  dexterity,  habits  of  method  and 
subordination,  flows  equally  from  the  tliree  years'  education  and  discipline 
of  the  army,  which  is  thus  entitled  to  be  called  a  university  for  the 
people. 

But  the  indirect  effects  are  perhaps  greater  than  its  direct  influence, 
for  each  of  these  instructed  men  carries  back  into  the  narrow  community 
of  his  village  or  town,  and  into  his  family,  all  the  civilizing  influences  of 
this  education. 

The  last  social  result  of  systematic  organized  education  which  I  will 
indicate  is  its  effect  in  imbuing  a  whole  people  with  a  profound  spirit 
of  patriotism.  I  have  never  seen  patriotism  more  profound  or  unselfish 
than  in  educated  Germany  and  in  educated  Bwitzerl  md ;  here  and  there, 
and  everywhere,  are  to  be  found  individuals  conspicuous  for  large  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  public  good,  but  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  conspicuous 
persons.  What  I  mean  is  this:  that  in  those  nations  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people  are  individual  patriots;  personally,  they  are  most  industiious,  but 
they  will  spare  any  time  required  from  their  occupations  for  tbe  public 
good,  without  payment  or  grudging;  personally,  they  are  extremely  frugal 
and  economical,  but  for  the  common  well-being  of  the  community — 
of  the  State— of  the  city— of  the  village,  they  willingly  impose  upon  them- 
selves contributions  from  their  hard- won  earnings ;  and,  what  is  perhaps 
a  still  higher  measure  of  patriotism  than  money,  men  of  strong  wills,  clear 
views,  and  energetic  personality  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  own  views, 
preferences,  and  prejudices  to  that  social  organization  by  which  alone  imity 
of  action  and  efficiency  is  to  be  obtained  for  a  nation  or  a  community. 

That  this  patriotism  is  the  result  of  their  large  education  and  systematic 
training  I  cannot  doubt;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  the  governing 
statesmen  of  any  people  desired  to  secure  to  their  body  permanent  con- 
fidence, fidelity,  and  attachment,  there  is  no  way  of  implanting  these 
sentiments  so  surely  as  by  the  conviction  that  the  Government  had  watched 
over  their  infant  years,  had  provided  for  their  youth  the  invaluable 
blessing  of  high  education,  and  had  never  withdrawn  its  wise  solicitude 
until  it  had  sent  them  out  into  life,  educated,  trained,  usefhl  members  of 
L  society. 

These  remarks  apply  rather  to  the  quickened  intelligence  and  raised 
character  of  the  people  ttian  to  their  material  advantages.  But  I  may  add 
that  in  every  country  where  technical  education  has  taken  root,  and  had 
time  to  bear  fruit,  I  also  find  unquestionable  proofs  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  increased  intelligence  and  enlarged  knowledge  bring  increase  in 
employment  and  remuneration.  From  my  personal  experience,  I  may  say 
that  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  I  liave  seen  large  branches  of  com- 
mercial trade  leave  one  country  and  plant  themselves  in  another  because 
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the  workers  of  the  one  were  edacated  and  those  of  the  other  uneducated; 
and  I  have  watched  nations  liuog  into  iotportance  and  power  in  Europe 
by  education,  and  by  the  order,  oi^anization>  and  efflciency  which  educa* 
tion  bestows ;  and  other  nations  lagging  behind  and  losing  their  place  by 
reason  of  their  unwillingness  to  educate  either  the  higher  or  the  lower 
classL  8  of  their  people.  But  these  nmtetial  consideratiQns  find  a  better  place 
in  the  following  chapter  than  here. 


NATIONAL  LESSONS  IN  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


Mr.  J.  Bcott  Rassell,  in  his  valaable  treatise  on  Systematic  Technical 
Education  for  the  English  PeQple^  in  a  chapter  with  the  above  headiog, 
introduces  some  of  the  lessons  which  he  thinks  may  be  read  in  the  Inter- 
national Bzhibitions  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Of  Lite  years,  a  scries  of  great  public  events  have  been  taking  plaec, 
which  have  been  of  great  national  value  in  serving  to  awaken  the  British 
people  from  tint  lethargy  of  supreme  satisfaction  with  which  they  have 
so  long  continued  to  regard  themselves  as  the  most  -skilled,  accomp- 
lished, and  successful  manufacturing  people  in  the  world.  For  half  a 
century  they  had  been  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  inventions  of  a  few  men 
of  genius  who  had  created  the  whole  system  of  modern  manufacturing 
machiueiy,  and  Providence  had  also  endowed  them  with  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  countless  centuries  stored  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the 
shape  of  coal  and  iron,  ready  to  be  used  or  wasted  and  worked  out  in  this 
manufacturing  century.  The  genius  of  a  few  men  having  set  coal  and  iron 
to  do  the  manufacturing  work  of  mind  and  man,  the  citizens  of  England 
had  begun  to  think  that  it  was  they  who  were  superior  in  intelligence  and 
civilization  to  the  un-coaled,  un-ironed,  un-engineered  nations  around 
them.  For  half  a  century  nothing  occurred  to  awaken  them  from  this 
dream,  and  for  that  half  century  the  works  of  English  esgineers  and  Eng- 
lish iron  and  coal  bore  the  highest  reputation,  and  earned  the  highest 
prices  in  the  world. 

The  last  eighteen  years  have  seen  a  series  of  events,  slowly,  regularly, 
and  disagreeably  awakening  the  nation  from  a  pleasant  belief,  once  reality, 
now  a  dream.  Eighteen  years  ago  there  began  a  series  of  competitive 
trials  of  intelligence  and  skill  between  the  citizens  of  the  different  civilized 
nations  of  the  world.  Adam  Smith's  views  of  the  wealth  of  nations  were 
to  be  put  to  the  new  trial  of  competitive  examination.  The  scene  of  tho 
first  trial  was  in  London,  in  1851.  It  was  the  famous  Universal  Exhibition 
of  the  Industries  and  Products  of  all  Nations.  In  that  great  school  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  had  their  first  lesson  in  technical  education. 
There  they  were  able  to  see  in  how  many  things  England  retained  her 
hereditary  exoellence;  and  England  was  there  able  to  see  in  how  many 
branches  of  taste  and  skill  other  nations  possessed  qualides  in  which  she 
was  wanting.  But  in  that  competiUon  she  had  no  cause  for  humiliation. 
The  genius  of  Paxton  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  rescue  the  skill  and 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  England  ft-om  humiliation.  For  in  the 
building  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park  was  exhibited  an  entirely 
new  and  highly  skillfhl  system  of  modem  architecture,  in  which  iron  and 
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glass,  great  staples  of  English  manufacture,  and  of  modem  invention, 
formed  the  sole  materials  of  construction  of  the  largest  building  of  the 
world,  and  within  which  could  be  seen  assembled  at  one  time  100,000  of 
the  people  of  every  nation  of  the  world,  surrounded  by  the  products  of 
every  clime,  and  the  works  of  every  tribe. 

This  was  England's  first  great  lesson  on  technical  education;  the 
second  was  the  similar  Gre^t  Exhibition  held  in  Paris  in  185o. 

Nothing  was  more  striking  than  the  enormous  progress  nations  liad 
made  fn>m  their  first  lesson.  Some  members  of  each  group  of  human 
inventions  and  skill  bad  felt  their  inferiority,  and  vigorously  set  about  its 
redress.  England  had  been  struck  by  the  amazing  superiority  of  some 
continental  nations  in  the  beauty  and  grace  of  design,  which  sufficed  to 
convert  the  rude  and  nearly  worthless  materials  of  clay  and  flint,  which 
are  to  her  even  more  abundant  than  to  other  nations,  into  valuable  and 
invaluable  works  of  art,  in  earthenware  and  glass.  She  had  occupied  the 
four  years'  interval  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prince  Consort — the  real 
author  of  these  international  lessons — in  collecting  and  difiusing  through 
the  manufacturing  counties  the  best  models  of  the  best  masters,  in  estab- 
lishing for  the  potteries  and  glass  woiks  schools  of  design,  and  in  training 
teachers  for  art  workmen.  These  young  institutions  already  bore  fruit  in 
180''),  and  England  was  no  longer  outstripped  in  pottery  and  glass.  It  is 
curious,  but  instructive,  to  notice  that  the  Exhibition  of  1831  had  d'sjustcd 
the  whole  nation  with  its  blue  earthenware  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  bor- 
rowed from  the  2000  years*  tradition  of  China,  and  with  its  huge  lumps  of 
glass,  called  decanters  and  glasses,  cut  or  moulded  into  hideous  distortions 
of  form. 

*  •  The  largest  shopkeepers  of  London  will  tell  ycu  that  ever  since  that 
date  the  old  patterns  are  worthless,  save  for  export  to  barbarous  countries 
— that  all  England  has  learnt  a  lesson,  and  made  a  revolution  in  taste  for 
these  common  things. 

The  lessons  which  French  and  German  nations  had  learnt  were  of 
nother  sort.  They  had  felt  their  inferiority  in  the  great  objects  of  manu- 
facturing and  constructive  skill,  in  which,  in  1851,  we  held  supremacy. 
They  were  happy  in  having  princes  or  sages  as  wise  as  our  own,  who  saw  . 
that  the  great  manufactures  of  England  were  iron  and  steel,  the  great  in- 
struments of  fkill,  industry,  mechanical  power,  and  transport  They  saw 
that  the  profusion  of  our  raw  materials  gave  us  vast  advantages  in  time 
and  money.  They  were  discriminating  enough  to  see  also  that  in  mere 
raw  material,  mere  mechanical  power,  and  mere  brute  labor,  competition 
with  us  was  hopeless.  And  they  argued  thus :  the  one  thing  we  can  set 
against  the  English  wealth  in  raw  material  is  greater  skill  in  using  what 
we  have.  The  way  to  compete  with  them  in  mechanical  power  is  to  apply 
higher  science  in  the  treatment  and  application  of  it;  and  the  way  to  com- 
pete with  them  in  iron  and  skill  La  to  buy  of  them  the  unwrought  material, 
which  they  will  sell  us  u  t  nearly  cost  price,  in  consequence  of  their  free  trade 
and  close  competition,  and  then  to  apply  the  skill  of  our  own  artisans, highly 
educated  and  titiined,  to  construct  out  of  these  raw  materials  all  the  higher 
kinds  of  tools,  instruments,  and  machinery,  m  those  forms  and  applications 
which  enhance  to  the  highest  degree  the  value  of  the  matcriaL 
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la  18o5  WQ  saw  that  the  French  and  the  GermaDs  had  ahrcady  advanced 
f.r  iato  our  own  provinces  of  iron,  steel,  and  metal  manuficiure.  We 
f  juud  that  tlicy  ha  I  already  eatabllshed  schools  in  every  metropolis,  large 
town,  or  center  of  industry,  for  educating  professional  men  and  masters, 
for  training  foremen  and  skilled  workmen,  and  for  educating  apprentices. 
What  we  saw  in  1855  was  instructive  to  the  clcar-ughtcd  and  the  thought- 
ful, but  it  was  not  humiliating  to  the  mass  of  the  English  visitors,  and  it 
did  not  alarm  the  English  manufacturers.  Therefore,  unhappily,  they 
did  not  take  warning  in  time.  They  merely  committed  the  common 
blander  of  despising  their  rivals.  When  they  saw  the  enormous  progress 
of  the  French  in  steam  machinery,  and  its  metal  products  occupying  a 
hngc  annexe,  they  merely  said :  '*  Look  1  they  have  been  imitating  us ;  but 
never  mind,  these  are  mere  tours  de  farce  got  up  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Emperor  to  make  a  show  at  his  Exhibition.  They  serve  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  the  French  nation,  but  they  can  never  compete  with  us  in 
quality,  quantity,  or  price." 

This  self-satisfaction  was  a  huge  blunder.  The  progress  of  the  French 
and  German  nations  has  shown  there  was  an  ominous  reality. 

The  third  lesson  was  our  own  Exhibition  of  18C2.  It  was  the  fii-st 
Exhibition  humiliating  for  us.  Our  administration  of  that  Exhibition 
was  humiliating,  for  it  was  a  grand  administrative  failure.  The  building 
itself  was  to  us,  as  an  intellectual,  mechanical,  and  artistic  nation,  an 
a^  joct  humiliation.  Hideous  on  the  outside,  without  unity  or  effect  as  a 
whole;  inconvenient  in  the  inside,  ugly  in  its  details,  crowded  and 
unseemly  in  the  distribution  of  the  objects  exhibited,  with  but  a  single 
portion  of  it  serving  rather  to  exaggerate  than  redeem  the  effects  of  the 
other — an  admirably  arranged,  lighted,  and  ventilated  picture-gallcr}% 
Paxton  was  still  alive,  and  also  the  distinguished  men  who,  allied  with 
him,  had  created  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  had  afterwards  transported 
it  to  form  the  Crystal  Palice  on  Sydenham  Ilill,  there  to  serve  as  an 
enduring  monument  of  our  first  great  national  lesson  in  technical  educa- 
tion, and  as  a  permanent  institution  for  the  refinement  of  the  taste  and 
culture  of  the  people.  Though  Paxton  was  still  living,  his  genius  was 
not  permitted  to  serve  the  nation,  and  that  nation  felt  that  the  quickest 
way  to  spare  itself  from  perpetuating  its  own  disgrace  and  humiliation  was 
to  sweep  off  the  face  of  the  earth  this  disgraceful  monument  of  its  want 
of  foresight,  design,  and  organization. 

Thus  disgraced  by  the  edifice  itself,  there  was  little  to  be  seen  in  the 
interior  to  give  an  Englishman  cause  for  sclf-gratulitlon.  Switzerland 
had  there  her  wonderful  aniline  colors,  the  discovery  of  her  distinguished 
chemist,  SchOnbein.  Prussia  was  there  with  her  huge  ingots  of  Krupp*8 
steel — already  beginning  to  displace  on  English  railways  the  finest  quali- 
ties of  Yorkshire  iron.  America  was  there  with  some  of  her  exqusite 
machinery  for  economizing  labor.  Italy  was  there  with  her  already 
reviving  manufactures  of  classic  earthenware,  her  decorated  gliss,and  her 
Etruscan  gold.  France  had  been  diligently  following  up  her  determina- 
tion to  equal  us  in  our  great  staples  of  machinery  and  iron  manufacture, 
and  the  stately  steam-engines  she  then  produced,  as  examples  of  her 
ordinary  work  in  the  steam-ships  of  her  navy  and  mercantile  marine, 
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snfliced  to  show  ai  tliat  her  progress  Wis  true,  and  that  we  had  been  mla- 
tiken  in  ciUia^  her  triamphs  o^  i3j3  tours  il)  fjrce.  All  around  us  ia 
that  Exhibition  were  proofs  that  every  nation  hid  begun  to  rival  us  ia 
some  one  of  our  great  specialties ;  and  if  we  were  not  instructed,  we  were 
at  least  sufficiently  disgusted  with  that  Exhibition  to  feel,  and  to  express 
a  very  pervading  conviction,  that  for  oar  part  we  wouM  cease  to  repeat 
Exhibitions  which  f  liled  to  m  irk  any  progress  of  ours,  anl  only  s?rved 
to  advertise  to  the  world  the  more  ripid  progress  of  rival  nations.  That 
feeling  of  disgust  was  the  first  wholesome  symptom,  but  it  did  not  at  that 
time  mature  Itsi  If  into  any  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  any  great  national 
exertion  to  advance  the  manufactuiiag  skl^l  of  the  Englith  people.  Wo 
had  exhibited  asuOcicnt  numberof  new  iron  Armstrong  guus,  and  models 
of  iron  and  iron-coated  men  of-war,  to  make  us  feel  that  in  all  things  we 
were  not  yet  distanced. 

It  wjis  the  Exhibition  of  1CC7,  in  Paris,  which  gave  the  nations,  and 
especLJly  Eaglmd,  a  final  lesson.  By  that  Exhibition  we  were  rudely 
awakened  and  thoroughly  aUrmed.  "We  then  learnt,  not  that  we  were 
cqu'lled,  but  that  we  were  beaten — ^not  on  eomo  points,  but  by  some  nation 
or  other  on  nearly  all  those  points  on  which  we  had  prided  ourselves. 

I  shall  sliortly  sum  up  the  practical  conclusions  wMlIi  I  mysd'',  and 
the  most  eminent  of  my  colleagues,  arrived  at.  We  were  S3nt  by  the 
British  Gdvemment  to  serve  as  jurymen  in  ac'judging  the  awards  of  tho 
Exhibi  ion,  and  to  report  to  the  Government  the  practical  facts  of  national 
importance  which  wo  mi^ht  there  observe.  In  the  great  manufactures  of 
iron  men-of-war,  with  their  huge  steam-engines,  ponderous  wrought-iron 
armor,  wo  found  ourselves  equalled,  if  not  beaten.  The  large  marine 
cngineofDupuyde  Lome  neither  excelled  the  English  marine  engine  in 
exquisite  truth  of  workmanship  nor  in  high  finish,  for  I  have  elsewhere 
said  that  the  English  workman's  conscientious  pride  in  his  work  is  not  to 
be  excelled  by  that  of  the  workmen  of  any  other  countr}^  But  the  design 
of  the  French  engine  showed  so  much  fore-thought,  practical  wisdom, 
and  provision  for  economy,  as  left  no  doubt  that  it  would  consume  less 
fuel,  do  more  work,  endure  longer,  and  nm  less  chance  of  accident  than  our 
own  engines ;  l11  of  these  beirg  qu  ilities  heretofore  constitutirg  our  own 
superiority. 

Next  ia  iron  armor.  Their  ships  carried  iron  armor  as  thick  and 
as  strong  as  our  own,  and  they  were  armed  with  guns  and  supplied  with 
ammunition  which  could  just  penetrate  that  armor,  but  which  that 
armor  was  just  able  to  prevent  from  piercing.  And  their  ships  presenteel 
arrangements  for  securing  all  the  aelrantages  of  simultaneous  firing  in  every 
direction  which  we  had  diimcd  for  ours,  with  this  additional  advontrgc, 
that  the  French  had  attained  that  which  we  had  at  enormous  expense 
tried  but  failed  in  obtaining— efficient  breech-loading  gtms,  which  enable 
them  cfifectually  to  deliver  17  shote  to  our  10. 

Thus  our  navul  suprcmsicy  was  shown  to  be  ended,  so  £iras  the  manu- 
facture of  maiiriel  and  mee  hanism  is  concerned. 

Coming  to  land-machinery  and  structures,  we  found,  in  the  French 
department  of  the  great  building,  a  multitude  of  steam-engines  of  French 
manufacture,  and  even  £fom  d'stint  provinces,  distinguLhed  by  our  own 
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P'^rfoction  of  mechanical  execution  and  high  fiaish,  but  distinguished  also 
b:*yon(l  any  of  our  own  for  the  cl  gance  and  perfdction  of  their  mechanism 
and  arrangements  for  economy.  With  the  French,  fuel  is  dear ;  they  find 
it  w  jrth  while  to  fetch  it  from  England  and  pay  the  freight, but  they  have 
sot  their  minds  to  compensate  this  inequality  by  their  superiority  ot  design 
an  J  contrivance.  So  they  not  merely  invented  boilers  well  calculated  to 
enlure,  keep  clean,  and  extract  the  largest  quantity  of  heat  out  of  the 
futl  and  to  m  ike  with  it  high  and  strong  steam,  but  they  also  contrived  the 
engines  in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn  that  steam  to  better  account  than  in 
our  engines,  so  as  to  get  more  power  out  of  a  given  quantity  of  fuel,  in  a 
higher  proportion  even  than  the  greater  cost  of  our  own  fuel  exported 
into  Prance— a  clear  triumph  of  foiethought  and  ingenuity  over  wasteful, 
unthinking  wealth. 

There  was  but  one  s*eam-enginc  which  rivalled  them,  and  that  was 
more  the  cjntrivance  of  the  American  than  of  the  Englishman  whose 
name  It  bore. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  group  of  all  the  exhibitions  in  Paris, 
was  the  group  of  Urge  manufactures  in  iron  which  showed  the  products 
of  the  furnaces,  forges,  and  iron-mills  of  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 
Everywhere  in  rails,  railway- wheels,  railway  tires  and  axles;  in  large 
wrought-iron  beams  for  house  building,  in  iron  plates  and  bars,  and  frames 
for  iron  ships — in  these,  which  were  all  our  own,  we  found  ourselves  rivalled, 
excelled,  in  size  and  qaality,  and  competed  with  in  price.  On  land,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  at  sea,  our  madtery  of  the  iron  trade  seemed  to  have 
disippeared. 

In  smelting,  mining,  locomotive  building,  and  the  great  branches  of 
commercial  machinery,  a  single  great  establishment  in  France,  called 
Creusot,  appeared  like  a  chivalric  knight  to  issue  a  challenge  against  all 
England. 

Creusot  possesses  the  natural  advantages  of  England,  inasmuch  as 
under  its  own  soil  it  has  the  iron,  the  coal,  and  other  mloerals,  in  the  same 
abundance  as  ourselves.  But  Creusot,  under  the  wise  direction  of  Presi- 
dent S  jhneider,  was  endowed  with  an  advantage  which  we  have  neglected 
— the  possession  of  a  systematic  organl2  ition  of  technical  schools.  Creusot 
has  a  generation  of  workmen  schooled  and  trained  on  the  spot  The 
schools  are  a  model  which  we  shall  long  emulate  in  vain.  It  will  take  us 
twelve  years  to  overtake  Mr.  Schneider.  He  imports  his  locomotives 
even  into  England ;  and  all  round  the  coasts  cf  France,  end  round  her 
inland  borders,  Schneider  serves  with  locomotive  engines,  iron  plates,  and 
forglngs,  customers  who  used  to  come  to  us  for  these  commodities.  It  is 
not  in  price  merely  that  he  competes  with  us.  It  buppcned  to  me  to  bo 
professionally  occupied  in  a  foreign  country  where  the  iron  for  a  large 
engineering  undertaking  was  about  to  be  contracted  for.  Competitive 
tenders  were  obtained  from  some  of  the  best  works  in  England,  and  from 
Creusot  The  prices  were  so  near  as  to  have  little  Influence  on  the  result, 
but  Ihry  were  slightly  in  favor  of  the  English  manufacturer.  The  contract 
was  given  to  Creusot,  and  when  I  inquired  officially  the  reason  which  had 
sent  the  contract  to  Prance,  I  was  informed  that  they  could  more  perfectly 
rely  on  the  uniform  excellence  of  the  quality  of  iron  from  Creusot  than 
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from  England— a  result  to  an  English  engineer  sufficiently  humiliating.  I 
asked  the  value  of  this  character  in  the  opinion  of  the  buyers,  and  was 
answered  that  they  considered  it  equivalent  to  more  than  five  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  France. 

Another  fact  of  the  same  sort  in  the  same  place  expressed  the  same 
conviction.  The  large  iron  forgings  which  were  imported  for  the  same 
work,  came  from  France,  not  England.  The  answer  received  this  time 
was  that  the  large  forgings  were  cheaper  in  England  than  in  France,  but 
that  in  Franco  the  forgings  were  so  much  better  formed  to  the  finished 
shape  as  to  be  worth  more  than  the  difference  in  price. 

I  have  dwelt  on  these  instances  mainly  because  they  are  in  depart- 
ments in  which  I  can  venture  to  express  a  professional  judgment  In  the 
Prussian  department  were  triumphs  of  technical  skill,  palpable  to  all 
o^  servers.  Steel  cannon,  more  i)owerful  than  any  of  our  own,  carrying 
larger  shot  with  heavier  powder  charge.  Large  ingots  of  steel,  of  magni- 
tude and  quality  unequalled  by  any  nation.  Tires  of  locomotive  wheels, 
which,  imported  into  England,  supersede  our  own  highest  qualities  of  iron ; 
and  complicated  members  of  machines  forged  by  Krupp  out  of  a  single 
piece  of  steel  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to  eight  or  nine  of  the  old  pieces, 
formerly  fastened  imperfectly  into  one.  These  were  some  of  the  triumphs 
hastily  exhibited  by  Prussia,  even  at  the  end  of  her  costly  war. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  further  observations  of  my  own.*  I 
have  said  enough  to  let  him  understand  how  the  Exhibition  of  Paris 
startled  a  thinking  Englishman,  and  ended  by  convincing  him  that 
England  had  been  asleep,  and  that  a  whole  generation  of  wakeful,  skilled 
workmen  had  been  trained  in  other  countries  during  the  interval  between 
IBol  and  1837.  Fifteen  years  is  the  time  necessary  to  train  a  generation 
of  skilled  men.  Some  nations  had  already  possessed  that  time  and  turned  it 
to  that  account,  with  the  results  we  then  saw  in  Paris. 

That  is  a  lesson  on  no  account  to  be  lost  It  is  the  crowning  lesson  of 
the  series  begun  in  '51,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  following  evidence  to 
impress  on  Englishmen,  from  the  legislator  to  the  craftsuian,  the  great  fiCt 
that  we  have  let  one  generation  grow  up  uneducated  and  untrained,  and 
that  no  question  now  remains  for  us  but  this :  shall  we  now  allow  a  second 
gcn(  ration  to  grow  up  equally  untrained,  unskilled,  and  left  behind  in  tho 
race? 

I  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  the  ophiions  of  qualified  men,  who 
have,  with  extraordinary  pains,  gathered  the  lessons  and  moral  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Paris  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  people.  A  new  organiza- 
tion was  provided,  of  which  we  can  scarcely  imagine  the  full  value  to  have 
been  apprehended  at  the  time  it  was  initiated.  There  were,  of  course,  tho 
usual  reports  of  the  jurors  and  the  prizes  which  followed  their  awards;  but 
awards  ani  medals  became  so  profusely  showered  that  their  number  nearly 
neutralized  their  value.  Besides,  and,  we  may  say,  above  and  beyond  ih© 
jurors,  was  a  higher  series  of  reports  prepared  by  Special  Commissioners 
sent  to  report  on  the  results  of  the  Exhibition,  with  reference  to  nationnl 

♦  The  reader  who  denlre*  more  information  than  l»«  ^ven  In  this  chapter,  will  find  it 
not  onl3'  in  tho  works  thenu^elves  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made,  but  in  the 
repons  of  f1i«  juries  and  of  our  own  government  reporters,  which  are  published  in  a 
separate  volume. 
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interests,  and  the  large  number  of  their  reports  have  ah'eadj  been  printed 
and  have  akeady  appeared  in  a  scries  of  "  Kensington  Blue  Books.''  A 
second  series  of  reports,x)f  a  still  more  strictly  technical  nature,  was  elicited 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Schools,  who  had  ascertained  that  many  of  the 
reports  on  the  French  Exhibition  appeared  to  throw  the  blame  of  certain 
cases  of  inferiority  on  the  lower  technical  education  of  the  British  people, 
and  the  commission  issued  a  series  of  inquiries  of  which  they  then  pub- 
lished the  report 

On  this  report  the  Goyemment,  having  taken  alarm,  sent  abroad  a 
Commis^oner,  if  not  officially,  at  least  offlcietuement,  to  ascertain  by  per- 
sonal inquiry  whether  the  alleged  defects  of  our  systems  of  education  and 
our  inferiority  to  some  other  countries  in  some  sorts  of  technical  skill  were 
real  or  imaginary ;  and  we  have  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Samuelson  to  the  Vice- 
Pi'esident  of  the  Council  of  Education,  the  views  of  a  practical  manufac- 
turer concerning  the  previous  statements.  All  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion agree  on  three  points,— on  the  great  practical  value  of  education  to  a 
people;  on  the  admirable  organization  provided  by  the  Governments  of 
other  countries  for  giving  to  their  people  systematic  and  universally- 
diffused  technical  education;  and,  thirdly,  on  the  deplorable  neglect  of 
such  measures  which  has  characterized  our  own  Government  and  people. 

Bat,  in  my  estimation,  there  is  a  collection  of  documents  of  fiir  more 
importance  than  all  these  put  together,  which  has  just  been  published  in 
an  unassuming  form  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  issued  from  their  rooms 
in  the  Adelphl,  at  the  small  price  of  half-a-crown.  I  doubt  whether  the 
Society  itself  clearly  saw  what  it  was  about  when  it  undertook  the  harm- 
less, beneficent  duty  of  offering  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  such 
Eaglish  artisans  as  wanted  to  study  their  own  departments  of  trade  in  the 
French  Exhibition,  and  could  not  afford  the  cost ;  and  when  in  return  for 
this  benefit  it  imposed  the  modest  condition  that  they  should  report  in 
writ  ing  on  what  they  had  seen  and  learnt  Out  of  this  simple  act  has  grown 
a  collection  of  reports,  689  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  full  of  subject 
f  >r  the  gravest  thought — treating,  in  fact,  the  whole  question  of  the  social 
condition,  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  workman,  and  of  the 
duties  which  various  Governments  have  either  neglected  or  performed,  in 
giving  or  withholding  from  tlie  youth  of  a  nation  that  intelligence,  skiU, 
and  taste  which  they  unanimously  declare  education  can  promote  and 
develop,  if  it  cannot  create.  It  is  the  quiet,  reasonable,  practical,  and 
moderate  tone  in  which  all  this  has  been  investigated  and  set  down,  which 
renders  this  volume  the  notable  contribution  to  social  science  in  1867. 

Of  all  these  four  separate  sources  of  knowledge,  I  should  wish  to 
convey  to  my  readers  the  aim,  the  substance,  and  the  conclusions.  I  fear 
I  shall  not  be  able  in  one  chapter  to  overtake  all  of  them,  for  the  field  is 
both  wide  and  prolific,  covering  nearly  all  the  branches  of  human  industry. 

I.  Taking  up  first  the  *'  Report  relative  to  Technical  Education  by 
the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  of  2d  July,  1867,"  I  find  the  Commis- 
sioners issuing  a  request  for  information  to  some  eminent  Jurors  and  others 
as  to  the  truth  of  certain  "  evidence  considered  to  be  afforded  by  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Paris  of  the  inferior  rate  of  progress  In  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  industry  in  England,  compared  with  that  made  in 
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Other  European  countries ;  ^  and  they  add,  "  it  has  been  staled  to  us  that 
this  alleged  inferiurity  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  want  of  technical 
education,  and  we  hare  therefore  tliought  it  desirable  to  ascertain  from 
many  eminent  English  jurors  in  this  department  whether  they  agree  wiih 
this  opinion,  and  we  think  it  e;cpe  licnt  at  once  to  report  to  your  Majesty 
tlic  answers  waich  we  have  received  to  our  inquiry  on  this  point" 

The  gentlemen  whom  they  consulted,  and  whose  answers  they  have 
printed,  were :  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  F.R.S.,  Professor  T>Tidall,  F.R.S.,  Dr. 
David  Price,  J.  E.  McConnell,  C.E.,  James  Young,  chemical  manufacturer, 
J.  Scott  Russell,  F.RS.,  Captain  Beaumont,  R  E.,  Robert  Mallet,  C.E.,  Rev. 
Cannon  Korris,  M.A.,  Professor  Frankland,  F.RS.,  John  Fowler,  C.E., 
Warrington  W.  Smylhe,  F.RS.,  E.  Huth,  Peter  Graham,  A.  J.  Mundelbi, 
W.  Spotten,  thus  representing  many  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
our  educated  professions,  our  applied  sciences,  engineering,  education,  ard 
manufactures.  I  shall  content  myself  wiih  giving  the  essence  of  thoae 
opinions 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  gives,  as  the  result  of  his  own  inquiry  as  a  juror, 
and  of  those  of  other  jurors :  "  A  singular  accordance  of  opinion  prevailed 
that  our  country  had  shown  little  inventiveness,  and  made  but  little 
progress  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  industry  since  18G3.  .  .  Out  of  ninety 
classes  there  are  scarcely  a  dozen  in  which  pre-eminence  is  unhesitatingly 
awarded  to  us.  .  .  The  one  cause  upon  which  there  was  most  unanimity 
of  conviction  is  that  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland, 
possess  good  systems  of  industrial  education  for  the  masters  and  managers 
of  manu&ctories  and  workshops,  and  England  possesses  none.'* 

Professor  Tykdall  says :  **I  have  long  entertained  the  opinion,  that 
in  virtue  of  the  better  education  pro>ided  by  continental  nations,  England 
must  one  day,  and  that  no  distant  one,  find  herself  out8tripx)ed  by  those 
nations,  both  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war.*' 

Mr.  HuTn  writes :  **  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  although  we  may  still  be 
unsurpassed  in  many  of  our  productions,  we  ho  longer  hold  that  pre- 
eminence wliich  was  accorded  to  us  in  1851.  *.  .  The  enormous  strides  that 
have  of  late  been  made  by  our  continental  rivals  in  France,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  will  make  it  daily  more  difficult  for  our  woolen  manufac- 
turers to  hold  not  only  their  former  prominent  position,  but  even  to  main- 
tain their  present  one.  .  .  I  found  that  it  is  the  want  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  which  prevents  our  manufacturers  from  making  that 
progress  which  other  nations  are  making.  .  .  I  found  both  masters  and 
foremen  of  other  countries  much  more  scientifically  educated  than  our 
own.  .  .  The  workmen  of  other  countries  have  a  far  superior  education 
to  ours,  many  of  whom  have  none  whatever.  .  .  Their  productions 
show  clearly  that  there  is  not  a  machine  working  «  machine,  but  that 
brains  sit  at  the  loom  and  intelligence  stands  at  the  spinning- wheel." 

'Mr.  McCoNKELL  says:  "  In  the  class  for  which  I  was  juror  for  Eng- 
land, I  made  a  very  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  our  locomotive 
engines,  carriages,  railway  machinery,  apparatus,  and  matiriel  with  those 
exhibited  by  France,  Grcrmany,  and  Belgium.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
our  former  superiority,  either  in  material  or  workmanship*  no  longer 
exists.    .    .    Unless  wc  adopt  a  system  of  technical  education  for  our  work- 
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men  in  this  country,  we  shall  soon  not  even  bold  our  own  in  cheapness. 
.  .  It  appears  to  me,  Government  should  take  the  matter  in  hand.  .  . 
There  should  bo  mining  schools  in  South  Wales,  Staffordshire  and  Dur- 
ham ;  and  machinery  and  engine  schools  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  &c.*' 

Professor  Fsanklaxd  says :  "As  a  juror  in  Class  44,  of  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
«ff  tlon,  I  was  not  only  forcibly  struck  by  the  want  of  evidence  of  progress 
in  the  different  branches  of  chemical  manufactures  carrie.1  on  in  Great 
Britiiu,  but  still  more  so  by  the  great  advances  made  by  other  nations, 
especially  Germany,  Prance,  and  Switzerland,  in  respect  of  such  manufac- 
tures, since  18C2,  when,  as  a  Juror  in  the  correspouding  Class,  I  had  also 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  chemical  manufactures  of  different 
nations.  .  .  In  the  Polytechnic  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the 
future  manufacturer  or  manager  is  made  familiar  with  those  laws  and 
applications  of  the  great  natural  forces  which  must  always  form  the  basis  of 
every  intelligent  and  progressive  industry;  it  seems  that  at  length  this 
superiority  in  previous  training,  is  more  than  counterbalancing  the  undoubted 
advantages  which  this  country  possesses  in  raw  material." 

Mr.  Mallet  eays:  "I  fully  agree  that  a  better  system  of  technical 
educ:ition  for  all  classes  connected  with  Industrial  pursuits  has  become  a 
pressing  necessity  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  immediate  steps  ought  to  be 
taken  for  organizing  and  procuring,  legislatively,  such  a  system ;"  he  has 
been  long  convinced  that "  unless  checked  by  a  vast  improvement  in  our 
own  educational  system,  general  and  technical,  the  pre-enunence  of 
England  must  decline  with  a  rapidly  accelerating  pace." 

Mr.  David  Prick  says :  "  What  is  really  wanted  for  this  coimtiy,  and 
Is  of  vital  consequence  to  our  future  prosperity,  is  a  higher  scientific  culture 
of  those  who  are  likely,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  to  be  master 
manufacturers ;  so  that  when  discoveries  are  made  they  may  fhictify,  and 
not  stagnate  or  decay,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  for  want  of  intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  those  who  command  capital  and  works,  to  see  their 
merits." 

The  evidence  given  by  other  jurors  is  not  less  strong,  but  I  can  only 
spare  room  for  one  more  quotation,  that  of  Mr.  Mundella  : — "  The  branch 
of  industry  with  which  I  have  been  connected  for  thirty  years,  is  the  manu- 
facturing of  hosiery.  I  am  the  managing  partner,  employing  5000  work- 
people ;  with  establishments  in  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Loughborough, 
employing  4000,  and  with  branches  at  Chenmitz  and  Pausa,  in  Saxony, 
employing  about  700  persons.  I  have,  for  four  or  five  years  past,  been 
increasingly  alarmed  for  our  industrial  supremacy,  and  my  experience  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  has  only  confirmed  and  strengthened  my  fears.  .... 
I  am  of  opinion  that  Englishmen  possess  more  energy,  enterprise,  and 
Inventiveness  than  any  other  European  nation.  The  best  machines  in  my 
trade  now  at  work  in  Prance  and  Germany,  are  the  inventions  of  English- 
men, but  are  there  constructed  and  improved  by  men  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  a  superior  industrial  education.  At  the  largest  establishment 
in  Paris,  these  machines  are  constructed  and  improved  on  thorough  scien- 
tific principles,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  young  man,  who,  I  was 
informed,  took  high  honors  at  the  school  of  the  Government  in  Paris.  ,  .  . 
Precisely  the  same  thing  is  taking  place  in  Saxony ;  but  the  Saxons  are,  in 
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resx)ect  of  education,  both  primary  and  industrial,  much  in  advance  of  the 
French,  and  in  my  branch,  they  are  our  most  formidable  rivals.  .  .  . 
The  contrast  betwixt  the  workpeople  of  Saxony  and  England,  engaged  in 
the  same  trade,  is  most  humiliating.  I  have  had  statistics  taken  of  various 
workshops  and  rooms  in  factories  in  this  district,  and  the  friglitful  igno- 
rance they  reveal  is  disheartening  and  appalling.  ...  In  Saxony  our 
manager,  an  Englishman  of  superior  intelligence,  and  greatly  interested  in 
education,  during  a  residence  of  seven  years,  has  never  met  wi:h  a  work- 
man who  cannot  read  or  write — not  in  the  limited  and  imperfect  manner 
in  which  the  majority  of  English  artisans  arc  said  to  read  and  T^Titc,  but 
with  a  freedom  and  familiarity  that  enables  them  to  enjoy  reading,  and  to 
conduct  their  correspondence  in  a  creditable  and  often  superior  style. 
Some  of  the  sons  of  our  poorest  workmen  in  Saxony,  are  receiving  a  tech- 
nical education  at  the  Polytechnic  schools,  such  as  the  sons  of  our  manu- 
facturers cannot  hope  to  obtain.  .  .  .  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  English 
workman  is  gradually  losing  the  race,  throngh  the  superior  intelligence 
which  foreign  governments  are  carefully  devel  'ping  in  their  artisans.  .  . 
The  education  of  Germany  is  the  result  of  a  national  organization,  which 
compels  every  peasant  to  send  his  children  to  school,  and  afterwards 
affords  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  such  technical  knowledge  as  may  be 
useful  in  the  department  of  industry  to  which  they  are  destined."  His  con- 
cluding sentence  ought  to  carry  great  weight — **  If  we  are  to  maintain  our 
position  in  industrial  competition,  we  must  oppose  to  this  national  organi- 
zation one  equally  effective  and  complete ;  if  we  continue  the  fight  with  our 
present  voluntary  system,  we  shall  be  defeated,  generations  hence  we  shall 
be  struggling  with  ignorance,  squalor,  pauperism,  and  crime ;  but  witli  a 
system  of  national  education  made  compulsory,  and  supplemented  with 
art  and  industrial  education,  I  believe,  within  twenty  years,  England 
would  possess  the  most  intelligent  and  inventive  artisans  in  the  world." 

II.  It  Is  no  wonder  that,  with  such  a  report,  made  to  her  Majest}",  from 
such  a  Commission  as  that  of  which  Lord  Taunton  is  chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain 
some  little  information  as  to  what  other  countries  were  doing  for  the  tech- 
nical education  of  their  people.  They  solicited,  through  our  representa- 
tives abroad,  such  printed  papers  as  the  various  governments  could  give 
them,  regarding  the  organization  of  technical  schools,  and  we  leam  that 
they  are  translating  some  of  these  for  public  use.  They  also  requested  3Ir, 
Samuelson  to  visit,  or  accepted  his  offer  to  examine  (for  it  is  not  quite  clear 
which),  manufacturing  industry  abroad,  in  its  relation  to  tcclinical  schools; 
and  the  result  is  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  moved  for  by  the  Ilouse  of  Commons, 
and  printed  in  November  last 

Mr.  Samuelson,  M.P.,  traveled  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany, 
examining,  as  he  went,  the  most  famous  manufacturing  establishments  on 
the  Continent,  which  stand  in  direct  rivalry  to  oiu*  own.  lie  found  every- 
where in  these  establishments  men  of  all  ranks  better  educated  than  our 
own ;  working  men  less  illiterate— foremen  and  managers  well  educated, 
and  masters  accomplishad,  well-informed,  technical  men.  He  traced  out 
the  pupils  of  technical  schools  to  their  practical  and  successful  results,  as 
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the  superintendents  of  large  works,  and  he  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
examination,  in  a  paragraph  which  appears  to  confirm  all  the  reports  made 
to  that  Commission,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  inquiry. — "I  have 
attempted  to  show,  by  examples,  what  is  tlie  condition  of  some  of  the  leading 
industries  in  these  countries,  (France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany).  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  to  estimate  precisely  what  has  been  the  influence  of 
continental  education  on  continental  manufactures.  .  .  .  That  the  rapid 
progress  of  many  trades  abroad,  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  superior 
technical  knowledge  of  the  directors  of  works  everywhere,  and  by  the 
comparatively  advanced  elementary  instruction  of  the  workers  in  some 
dcpartmcntsofindustry,canadmit  of  but  little  doubt.  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
we  know  that  our  manufacturing  artisans  are  imperfectly  taught,  our  agri- 
cultural laborers  illiterate ;  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  put  forth,  with 
eflect,  the  splendid  qualities  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  oiur 
people.  Our  foremen,  chosen  from  the  lower  industrial  mnks,  have  no  suffl- 
cicnt  opportunities  of  correcting  the  deficiencies  of  their  early  education ; 
our  managers  are  too  apt,  in  every  case  of  novelty,  to  proceed  by  trial  and 
error,  without  scientific  principles  to  guide  them ;  and  the  sons  of  our  great 
manufacturers  too  often,  either  despise  the  pursuits  of  their  fathers,  as  mere 
handicrafls,  unworthy  of  men  of  wealth  and  education,  or  else,  overlook- 
ing the  beautiful  examples  which  they  afford  of  the  application  of  natural 
laws  to  the  wants  of  men,  follow  them  solely  as  a  means  of  heaping  up 
more  wealth,  or,  at  the  best,  for  want  of  other  occupation :  to  the  evils  of 
such  a  condition,  not  only  our  statesmen,  but  also  our  people,  are  rapidly 
awakening,  and  the  disease  being  once  acknowledged,  I  believe  the  remedy 
will  soon  be  applied." 

III.  In  the  two  preceding  sections,  we  have  been  occupied  with  what  wo 
moy  call  the  upper  side  of  the  question,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  seen  it  from 
the  master's  ]>oint  of  view,  and  we  have  also  seen  how  it  is  regarded  by 
men  of  science,  of  education,  and  of  distinguished  technical  skill  Let  us 
now  see  how  the  questions  of  technical  education  and  manufacturing 
supremacy  are  regarded  from  the  workman's  point  of  view,  and  so  try  to 
understand  the  under  side  of  the  question. 

What  do  our  technical  workers  think  of  their  own  skill,  intelligence^ 
taste,  judgment,  knowledge,  culture,  refinement?  What  do  they  think  of 
their  education,  of  their  school  training  and  apprenticeship  ?  What  do 
they  think  of  the  opportunities  provided  for  the  matured  wo.kman,  who 
wishes  to  study,  to  copy,  to  increase  his  stores  of  science,  and  rise  to  higher 
grades  of  skill?  What  do  they  think  are  the  duties  of  Government  to  him 
and  his  fellows?  Do  they  think  foreign  governments  wiser  in  their  care 
for  their  working  people  than  ours  ?  Do  they  think  the  systematic  educa- 
tion of  their  people  to  be  waste  of  pahis  or  wise  foresight  ?  In  short,  do 
they  find  in  the  institutions  of  any  other  country,  any  social  amelioration 
which  they  would  wish  to  introduce  into  their  own? 

On  all  tliese  points,  and  a  great  many  more,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
fifty-five  witnesses,  all  workmen,  most  of  them  evidently  superior  work- 
men, and  who  are  entitled  by  their  acquirements  to  be  termed  at  least, 
self-educated  men.  Among  so  many  witnesses,  *we  cannot  cail  up  all; 
but  as  wo  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  readhig  the  whole  book,  we  will 
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ouly  call  such  witnesses  as  appear  to  have  made  a  special  study  of  each 
point 

1.  Oa  Early  Technical  Traiaing. — "^It.  Lucuaft,  the  chairmakcr,  says: 
**  Seeing  some  lads  at  work  with  the  men  in  the  carver's  shop,  I  went  to 
the  bench  of  one  about  fourteen— he  was  carving  a  chair-back,  of  a  mcdi- 
.fcval  fi)mi,  from  a  working  drawing.  I  expressed  my  surprise  that  one  so 
young  was  found  capable  of  carving  so  well,  and  was  informed  lliat  boys 
at  school  are  specially  prepared  for  the  trade  they  fancy,  so  that  a  boy 
about  to  be  apprenticed  to  learn  carving,  is  instructed  in  ornamental  draw- 
ing, modelling,  and  designing."  .  .  .  Further,  "  I  am  bound  to  repeat 
that  in  the  ra<?e  we  are  nowhere.  .  .  .  Without  the  least  doubt  or  hesi- 
tation, yet,  with  the  most  profound  regret,  I  say  that  our  defeat  is  as  igno- 
minious, and  I  fear  as  disastrous,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  We  have 
not  only  made  no  progress  since  1863,^but  it  seems  to  me  we  have  retro- 
graded." lie  adds  that  the  mere  mechanical  workman  stands  not  the 
slightest  chance  with  the  workman  of  a  cultivated  taste.  ..."  The 
art  workmen  of  France  have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  England ;  in 
Paris  they  are  surrounded  by  works  of  taste  which  none  but  the  most 
obtuse  can  long  remain  uninfluenced  by ;  Uieir  museums  are  central  and 
numerous ;  they  are  surrounded  by  works  they  venerate  and  love,  and  their 
very  nature  gets  impregnated  with  them.  .  .  .  Something  must  bo 
done,  or  the  working  classes  will  be  grievously  wronged,  and  the  whole 
nation  suffer." 

The  laccmakers  of  Nottingham  say — ^**  We  are  unanimous  in  opinion, 
that  French  laces  display  a  decided  superiority  in  design  and  quality  of 
material  over  the  English  goods."  They  express  the  liope  "  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  some  national  system  of  compulsory  education  will 
be  brought  into  existence  to  lessen  the  ignorance  amongst  us,  and  place  our 
country  on  an  equality  of  intelligence  with  other  nations  " 

Messrs.  KE^•DAL  and  Gaunt,  hosiers,  say — "  We  observed,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  French  people  did  everything  with  the  greatest  case  and  tact,  and 
without  much  labor,  and  always  made  a  good  fmi^h  of  wliat  they  took  in 
hand,  so  that  nothing  could  be  much  improved  aflcr  they  liad  done  with 
IL  .  .  .  Cn  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Ficnch  have  made 
great  progress  of  late  years,  and  that  they  are  continuing  to  progress ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  superior  education  that  is  given  to  the  work- 
ing classes  on  the  Continent,  gives  them  an  advantage,  in  some  respects, 
over  Englishmen ;  but  there  are  no  workmen  so  quick  and  so  inventive  as 
our  own,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge." 

Mr.  CoKNELLY,  stonemason,  says—"  The  Frenchman's  familiarity  wilh 
art,  and  his  early  training  in  its  principles,  enables  him  to  outstrip  us ;  and 
as  every  building  in  Paris  is  more  or  l«ss  decorated  witli  carving,  you  are 
at  a  lo.^s  to  know  how  they  get  all  their  art-workmen  \  but  the  difllcul'y 
would  not  appear  so  much,  if  you  could  read  the  large  placards,  in  French, 
which  are  posted  up  at  the  ends  of  the  bridges,  and  other  public  places, 
iuformiug  workmen  where  they  can  be  taught  drawing  and  modelling 
every  evening,  free  of  expense.  That  he  outstrips  the  Englishman,  in  this 
respect,  does  not,  I  feel  certain,  arise  from  the  possession  of  an  especial  art 
genius,  but  because  whatever  of  it  is  in  him,  is  fully  developed,  and  cncour- 
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agcmcBt  is  given  to  its  practice ;  and  if  English  \vorIvmen  arc  behind  in 
this  respect,  it  is  not  because  art  genius  is  deficient  in  our  nature,  but 
because  it  is  not  developed  and  encouraged  sufScicntly.  .  .  .  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  loss  which  is  entailed  upon  England  through  the  neg- 
lect of  art  culture  in  every  department  of  our  industry ;  through  it  "we  aro 
reduced  to  mere  *  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water'  for  other  nations. 
The  bulk  of  our  manufacturing  population  is  engaged  in  manufacturing 
goods  to  be  sold  cheap,  or  in  producing  raw  materials  for  other  people 
to  work.  ...  On  a  ton  of  iron,  for  the  labor  of  which  we  get  less 
than  1^.,  they  are  sure  to  put  lOOl.  of  labor  before  it  leaves  their  hands." 

2.  Artisans*  Opinion  on  the  EesponMbiliiy  of  a  Sate  for  tlie  TccJihical 
Education  of  its  People. — Jilr.  Randall,  china  painter,  says^"  When  we 
come  to  high-class  ornamentations  in  iron,  earthenware,  china,  or  gloss,  the 
superiority  of  French  art  is  obvious.  As  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to 
geometrical  forms  in  hammering,  pressing,  turning  on  the  lathe,  or  printing 
on  the  surface,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  holding  our  own ;  but  where  an 
intellectualbm  is  concerned,  or  a  free  educated  hand  is  required  in  decora- 
tion, our  deficiencies  become  apparent  The  fault  is  less  our  own  than 
our  rulers',  who  have  denied  us  education,  or  who  have  at  least,  given  us 
nothing  to  fit  us  for  our  destination  in  life,  but  have  left  us  groping  in  the 
dark,  for  ever  feebly  attempting  to  overtake  lost  opportunities.  .  .  .  As  we 
heard  an  English  workman,  in  another  branch  of  trade,  observe  in  Paris — 
there  is  much  more  credit  to  an  English  workman  if  he  is  clever,  for  a 
Frenclmaan  has  so  many  advantages,  that  if  he  only  has  moderate  talents, 
he  can  scarcely  help  but  be  a  good  workman.  He  has  excellent  schools  to 
give  him  a  primary  education,  and,  go  where  he  will,  there  is  something  to 
educate  his  eye  and  elevate  his  taste.  We  have  been  groping  our  way  in 
ignorant  and  bigoted  security,  and  quarreling  in  which  way  education 
should  be  given,  or  denying  it  altogether,  while  other  nations  have  been 
jg;etting  before  us ;  and  if  this  Exhibition  have  no  other  eficct  In  EngLmd 
than  to  convince  us  of  our  deficiencies,  it  will  have  had  its  mission — so  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  The  present  prosperity  of  this  country  is  so  unmis- 
takeably  interwoven  with  its  manufactures,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  these 
depends  so  much  upon  new  adaptations,  discoveries,  and  improvements,  as 
to  demand  for  the  workers  in  iron,  china,  and  other  departments,  the 
readiest  and  best  educational  training  and  enlightenment  this  nation  can  give 
them.  It  is  not  only  idle,  but  suicidal,  to  dream  of  remaining  where  we 
are.  We  must  strike  out  in  new  paths.  We  must  advance  with  the  world, 
or  lose  caste  and  ti-ade  together.  How  many  men  know  anything  at  all  of 
the  materials  with  which  they  work  ?  Yet  such  knowledge  would  sweeten 
dully  toil,  woulcl  open  the  treasure-house  of  thought,  enable  a  man  to  con* 
vert  to  new  uses,  elements  of  force  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  enrich 
the  nation  by  adaptations  and  modes  of  economizing  means  now  in  use. 
Every  man  ought  to  have  the  means  within  his  reach  to  enable  him  to 
become  master  of  his  art  With  how  many  would  a  knowledge  of  geology, 
chemistry,  geometry,  drawing,  and  mechanics,  smooth  the  path  of  daily 
toil,  and  render  labor  pleasant  I  Why  should  not  the  miner  find  compen- 
sating pleasure  for  the  darkness  and  drudgery  of  the  mine,  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  gases  by  which  he  is  surroimded,  and  of  the  minerals  he  is  extracting 
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from  their  long  resting-place  in  their  subterranean  storehouse?  Let  him 
know  something  of  Iheir  history,  of  the  changes  and  natural  processes 
lo  which  they  were  subject  to  bring  them  to  their  present  state.  IIow 
cheaply  purchased  is  the  pleasure  of  astonishment  with  which  he  might  go 
on  reading  the  hieroglj-phics  and  paintings  of  Nature  in  the  mine,  inter- 
preting at  each  stage,  the  emblems  of  earlier  states  and  existences.  Such 
an  education  would  tell  in  many  ways.  All  that  wc  ask  for  is,  that  the 
State  should  fUlfiU  efficiently  unquestionable  and  admitted  duties,  rather 
than  disputed  ones.  We  have  no  wish  for  interference  in  a  way  that  may 
weaken,  in  the  least,  a  proper  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  that  may 
lessen  the  slightest  individual  energy,  or  offend  tlie  sensibilities  of  the 
strictest  advocates  for  economy  in  the  resources  of  the  nation.  Government 
for  the  future  will — if  there  is  any  meaning  or  force  in  the  late  political 
changes — ^be  more  than  ever  the  delegated  power  of  the  people  to  execute 
its  will  in  legislating  upon  the  admitted  *  Benthamite*  principle  of  the 
greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number;  and  whilst  doing  so,  it  will 
undoubtedly  seek  to  carry  out  the  injunctions  of  the  wise  in  all  ages,  from 
Solomon  downwards,  and  supply  education  to  those  who  are  supposed  to 
be  deficient  of  the  will,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  it  What  we  complain 
of,  and  w^hat  the  country  raising  the  taxes  to  support  the  present  system 
complains  of  most,  is  that,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  under 
inspection  by  men  drafted  from  them,  it  is  used  as  a  proselyting  scheme, 
rather  than  an  engine  for  fitting  children  for  their  duties  in  life.  They  are 
crammed  with  catechisms,  Jewish  pedigrees,  with  things  pertaining  to  the 
past,  which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  theur  future  modes  and  pursuits 
of  life,  without  being  taught  at  all,  the  means  by  which  their  own  wonder- 
ful and  diversified  faculties  might  be  made  to  bloom  in  profitable  fruition, 
60  that  both  the  individual,  and  the  State  itself,  should  be  compensated — 
each  having  its  positive  welfare  secured  thereby.' 

"Mr,  WixsTANLEY  says :  "  I  should  like  to  see  a  number  of  institutions — 
they  might  be  called  colleges,  or  any  other  name.  I  would  have  them 
fitted  up  witli  a  number  of  workshops  for  different  trades,  and  one  large 
room  to  be  used  as  a  lecture  room,  and  for  periodical  exhibitions.  I  would 
have  lectures  delivered  twice  a  week,  by  the  best  professors,  upon  different 
branches  of  art  manufacture.  There  should  be  a  well-stocked  library  and 
reading  room,  all  on  art  manufacture.  There  should  be  schools  attached, 
for  drawing  and  modelling.  Why  I  propose  workshops  is,  because  work- 
ing men,  in  large  towns,  have  a  great  difficulty  in  finding  convenience  to 
do  anything  for  themselves,  by  way  of  improvement  ...  I  would 
also  have  a  committee,  or  council,  established  by  Government,  or  the 
Society  of  Arts,  that  should  receive  working  men  presenting  certificatca 
for  examination  in  their  different  branches,  and  grant  them  certificates 
according  to  their  merits." 

Mr.  Maceib,  wood-carver,  reports:  "I  visited  the  Ecole  Imperiale 
Speciale  pour  T  Application  des  Beaux  Arts  tk  I'lndustrie.  On  that  occasion 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  tlie  students,  and  the  number  and 
variety  were  considerable  and  interesting.  Conspicuous  among  the  exhibits 
were  some  large  models  in  clay.  The  Minister  of  Instruction  had  dictated 
the  subject,  and  the  following  were  the  particulars  given.    A  somewhat 
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large  tympanum  of  a  pediment,  to  liaye  the  head  of  a  bull  fof  a  center, 
resting  upon  a  shield,  with  accessories  of  boys  and  festoons  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  The  best  was  a  very  successftil  intcriYretation  of  the  order  given. 
These  studies  were  little  more  than  good  sketches  in  clay,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  students  were  learning  a  most  useful  lesson,  that  would  stand 
them  in  good  service  when  they  went  forth  into  the  world.  ...  It 
seemed  abundantly  clear  that  the  system  pursued  was  simple  and  rapid, 
and  that  the  teacliing  and  practice  produced  valuable  results.  It  seems  to 
have  great  vitality,  never  being  without  deep  and  varied  interest  to  the 
student,  features  that  should  distinguish  every  school,  and  without  which 
they  will  assuredly  fail  in  accomplishing  the  objects  sought  to  bo  obtained. 
A  visit  to  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  students  of  the  Ecole  Impcri- 
ale  Speciale  do  Dessin  pour  les  Jeunes  Personnes,  showed  that  the  young 
ladies  practised  the  same  system  wiih  veiy  profitable  results.  I  am 
informed  that  the  fees  are  little  more  than  nominal,  the  main  expense  of 
the  schools  being  borne  by  Government" 

Mr.  WnrrEixG,  in  his  special  report,  says  on  the  subject :  "  The  notion 
of  the  functions  of  Government  entertained  in  this  country  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment  across  the  Channel,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
our  dislike  to  what  is  called  special  legislation — to  legislation,  that  is  to 
say,  which  proposes  as  a  direct  aim  the  improvement  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  our  people,  has  not  its  weak  as  well  as  its  strong  side.  The  con- 
stant difficulties  experienced  by  individuals  struggling  alone  to  effect  social 
reforms,  often  never  aided  by  Government  till  the  necessity  of  all  aid  has 
passed  away,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has.  From  the  view  of  the 
obligations  of  Government  taken  by  the  French  people,  it  necessarily 
arises  that  instruction,  both  superior  and  elementary,  has  long  held  that 
recognized  position  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  which  it  is  only  just 
beginning  to  have  here.  A  due  provision  for  art  education,  for  instance,  is 
no  favor  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  but  one  of  the  conditions  of  its 
existence.  In  every  town  of  any  importance,  in  a  manufacturing  point  of 
view,  in  every  district  of  all  the  principal  cities,  there  is  to  be  found  the 
art  school,  just  as  there  is  to  be  found  the  church  or  the  baker's  shop. 
.  .  It  is  not  denied  that  similar  institutions  are  to  bo  found  in  our 
own  country,  but  among  us  there  is  a  very  jierceptible  want  of  Govern- 
ment responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  they  are  not 
placed  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  officials  of  the  district,  who, 
in  France,  commonly  attend  to  give  a  solemn  character  to  the  distribution 
of  the  awards.  ...  In  France,  the  Minister  of  Instruction  has  con- 
fided to  him,  as  it  were,  a  nation  in  a  certain  state  of  knowledge,  and 
he  is  expected  when  he  resigns  (he  seals  of  office,  to  show  that  under  his 
care  that  nation  has  steadily  progressed;  he  may  demand  certain  aid 
from  the  Government;  his  claims  have  a  recognized  place  in  the  budget, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  speak  by  the  admitted  importance  of  the  interests  over 
which  he  presides.  It  would  be  well  if  with  us  some  such  system  could  be 
devised,  iqi^  place  of  that  which  gives  us  an  irregular  and  spasmodic  sup- 
port to  art,  on  the  part  of  our  public  representatives,  and  which  too  often 
leaves  its  fkte  in  the  hands  of  only  one  or  two  well-meaning  members  of 
parliament   .   .   .    What  is  above  all  wanted,  is  €k>Yemment  countenance 
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as  well  03  Government  aid.  In  France,  as  we  have  seen,  the  distribution  of 
prizes,  tlie  opening  of  schools,  is  always  made  more  or  less  a  ceremony ;  the 
wliolc  population  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  situate,  cannot  foil 
to  hear  of  what  is  going  on.  Publicity  and  ^dat  are  given  to  all  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  school  immediately  reaps  the  benefit.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  to  bo  inferred  that  the  Government  of  France  does  everything  for  art 
education,  and  private  iadividuali  nothing.  There  is  a  ix)nsiderable 
amount  of  private  patronage,  though  to  nothing  like  the  same  extent  as 
among  us ;  but  it  is  always  desirable  to  substitute  for  the  irregular  action 
of  individuals,  however  well  disposed,  the  order,  economy,  and  persistent 
effort  of  an  efficient  body.  .  .  .  Let  us  now  consider  what  the  State 
does  for  education  in  France,  both  for  primary  instruction  and  for  the 
special  training  acquired  later,  when  an  art  or  trade  has  been  chosen.  The 
system  of  primary  instruction  so  very  much  resembles  our  own,  both  in 
tlic  nature  of  the  instruction  given,  and  in  the  mode  in  which  support  is 
obtained,  that  no  detailed  account'of  it  will  be  necessary.  .  .  .  But  it  is 
in  the  facilities  for  the  higher  education  which  ought  to  follow  this  primary 
teaching,  where  the  inclination  exists,  that  the  great  divergence  between 
tbc  English  and  the  French  begins.  The  ease  with  which  a  poor  boy  may 
obtain  an  entry  to  one  of  the  imperial  lyccums,  or  large  public  schools 
which  prepare  for  the  universities,  and  thence  go  up  to  the  universities, 
which  very  properly  are  in  the  capital  itself,  and  are  all  free,  is  something 
marvellous,  and  is  only  equalled  by  the  excellent  facilities  of  a  like  kind 
which  exist  in  Germany,  .  .  ,  The  technicjil  education  of  French 
workmen  is  of  two  kinds,  elementary  and  advanced.  In  the  first,  tlic  child 
having  been  early  destined  to  a  particular  trade,  is  placed  in  an  institution, 
where  he  serves  a  kind  of  preliminary  apprenticeship  to  that  trade,  and 
where  primary  instruction  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  special  training 
requisite  to  give  him  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  his  business.  These 
technical  schools  for  children  are,  however,  only  just  beginning  to  bo  estab- 
lished, but  the  results  in  the  last  of  which  accounts  were  published,  were  in 
the  highest  degfee  satisfactory.  The  children  are  occupied,  in  all,  about 
nine  hours  of  the  day.  ...  In  the  morning  they  receive  instruction  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  which  is  also  given  for  an  hour  in  the  evening,  and  dur- 
ing the  day  they  work,  in  every  respect,  as  if  they  were  apprenticed  to 
private  individuals,  only  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to 
teaching  them  the  rationale  of  their  art.  ...  It  has  been  stated  that  at 
present  these  institutions  are  very  few  in  number,  as  hitherto  they  have 
only  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  experiment,  so  that  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  trades  can  be  taught  in  them,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  as  an  experiment  they  have  been  successful,  and  that  when  their  suc- 
cess shall  have  obtained  general  recognition,  the  Government  will  take 
measures  for  establishing  them  in  all  the  principal  towns. 

An  equally  important  tentative  effort  in  the  way  of  technical  educa-  • 
tion  has  recently  been  m  ido  in  the  establishment,  under  government  pat- 
ronage, of  an  institUlion  for  the  higher  technical  training  of  youtlis^that  is  • 
to  say,  for  the  union  of  the  highest  theoreticsil  with  the  best  practical  teach- 
ing in  the  manu£icturing  arts.    This  institution  is  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  the  Ecole  dcs  Arts  ct  Metiers,  only  it  is  not  so  exclusively  thecratical  rs 
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that,  but  aims  at  Bupply'ng  a  want  long  felt  in  France,  namely,  lliat  of 
skilled  foremen  competent  to  superintend,  or  at  least  fully  understand  all 
the  operations  of  a  large  manufactory. 

Mr.  AiTKEN,  of  Birmingham,  in  his  introductory  report,  "which  heads 
the  reports  of  the  Birmingham  artisans,  says :  "  Industry,  formerly  im- 
affecled  by  foreign  rivalry,  contended  only  with  small  producers  of  its  own 
nation,  and  then  the  competition  was  small.  But  free  trade  has  thrown 
do\^n  the  barriers,  and  the  world  is  now  one  mighty,  universal  market. 
To  be  successful  in  this  competition,  our  nation  (England)  must,  therefore, 
put  forward  all  its  energies  to  educate  in  technical,  and  other  schools,  tho 
present  and  coming  generations;  this  was  anticipated  and  clearly  seen. 
Ilumboldt,  many  years  ago,  foresaw  and  predicted  *  that  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  science  and  manipulative  skill  must  be  wedded  togetlier; 
that  national  wealth  and  the  increasing  prosperity  of  nations  must  be  based 
on  an  enlightened  employment  of  natural  products  and  forces.*  Justus 
Liebig  said  :*  *  The  nation  most  quickly  promoting  tho  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  its  industrial  population  must  advance,  as  surely  as  the  country 
neglecting  it  must  inevitably  retrograde.*  Peel  saw  this  when  he  uttered 
the  memorable  words,  *  If  we  arc  inferior  in  skill,  knowledge,  and  intelli- 
gence to  tlic  manufacturers  of  other  countries,  the  increased  facilities  of 
intercourse  will  result  in  transferring  the  demand  from  us  to  others  ;*  and 
England's  noblest  Prince  foresaw  in  International  Exhibitions  (which  he  was 
the  first  to  inaugurate)  the  coming  activity  in  things  industrial ;  and  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  coming  competition,  he  inaugurated,  ere  his  lamented 
death,  a  system  of  industrial  education."    .    .    . 

In  Prance,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  the  small  State  of  Wurtemberg,  <fcc., 
trade  schools,  in  addition  to  others  of  a  higher  class,  are  in  existence,  and 
furnish  the  connecting  link  between  the  man  of  science  who  discovers,  and 
the  superintendent  who  is  the  medium,  and  who,  educated  in  these  schools, 
aids  by  his  instruction  and  advice,  the  workman  in  bringing  into  visible 
shape  the  discovery  of  the  man  of  science,  rendering  practically  useful  that 
which  existed  as  an  idea  only.  If,  then,  industrial  and  technical  training 
has  benefited  other  countries  and  states,  in  tlieir  industrial  progress  (which 
no  doubt  it  has),  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  Englishman  to  sec  to  this 
Important  point. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  through  the  evidence  of  the  eighty-six  reprc* 
sentatives  of  the  skilled  woikmen  of  England,  without  sharing  their  pro- 
found conviction : — ^Ist.  Of  tho  pressing  peril  of  tho  nation  in  regard  to 
manufacturing  pre-eminence.  2d.  Of  the  culpability  of  tho  educated 
classes  and  of  the  executive  Government,  in  having  neglected  the  education 
of  the  people.  8d.  That  it  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  these  reports,  tliat  the 
reluctance  of  the  working  classes  to  receive  superior  technical  education,  to 
bear  taxation  for  that  purpose,  and  to  accept  the  active  agency  of  Govern- 
ment institutions  and  officials,  (which  reluctance  has  been  put  forward  as 
an  excuse  for  this  neglect),  has  no  existence,  in  fact,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
the  negligence,  apathy,  and  reluctance  of  the  governing  classes  and  thq 
Government  which  have  hitherto  alone  prevented  the  organization  of  sys- 
tematic technical  education.  4th.  It  appears  that  until  the  mission  to 
France,  of  tho  English  artisans  in  18G7,  they,  the  working  men  of  England, 
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"were  not  aware  that  the  Governments  of  other  countries  had  organized 
complete  education  in  all  trade  crafts,  from  the  lowest  mechanical  lahor  to 
the  highest  professional  skiTl.  5th.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  reports 
there  runs  a  feeling. of  profound  admiration  for  the  system  of  education 
given  in  France ;  but  they  were  evidently  not  aware  that  the  educated  men 
and  statesmen  of  France  had  themselves  become  conscious  that  their  sys- 
tem was  far  below  the  level  of  excellence  of  the  educated  German  nations; 
that  a  royal  commission,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Bchic,  formerly  Min- 
ister of  Commerce,  had  recently  been  occupied  with  that  subject,  and  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  technical  education  of  France,  which  our 
artisans  admired  in  Paris,  was,  as  a  national  system  of  technical  education, 
extremely  defcclive;  and  the  investigations  of  this  Commissioa  prove,  that 
if  England  is  the  worst  educated  of  the  first-class  Powers  of  Europe,  Fjance 
is  the  second  worst.  Cth.  There  runs  parallel  with  these  convictions  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  English  workman,  is,  by  nature,  the  best  of  workmeti, 
and  that  with  systematic  education,  their  works  would  excel  those  of  com- 
peting nations. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  state  my  deep  conviction  that  the  working 
men  of  England  expect  and  demand  of  theu:  Government  the  design, 
organization,  and  execution  of  systematic  technical  education,  and  there  is 
urgent  need  for  it  to  bestir  itself,  for  other  nations  have  already  fivc-and- 
twenty  years*  start  of  us,  and  have  produced  one  or  two  generations  of 
educated  workmen.  Even  if  we  begin  to-morrow  the  technical  education 
of  all  the  youths  of  twelve  years  of  age  who  have  received  sound  elementary 
education,  it  will  take  seven  years  before  these  young  men  can  commence 
the  practical  business  of  life,  and  then  they  will  form  but  an  insignificant 
minority  in  an  uneducated  mass.  It  will  take  fifteen  years  before  those 
children  who  have  not  yet  begun  to  receive  an  elementary  education  *hall 
have  passed  from  the  age  of  7  to  21,  and  represent  a  completely  trained 
generation;  and  even  then  they  will  find  less  than  half  of  their  comrades 
educated.  In  the  race  of  nations,  therefore,  wo  shall  find  it  hard  to  over- 
take the  five-and-twenty  years  we  have  lost  To-morrow,  then,  let  us 
undertake,  with  all  energy,  our  neglected  task ;  the  urgency  is  two-fold, — 
one  half  of  our  youth,  let  us  say,  has  received  elementary,  but  no  technical 
education:  for  that  half  let  us  at  once  organize  technical  schools  in  every 
small  town,  technical  ooUeges  in  every  large  town,  and  a  technical  univer* 
sity  in  the  metropolis.  The  other  half  of  the  rising  generation  has  received 
no  education  at  aU,  and  for  them  let  us  at  once  organize  elementaiy 
education,  even  if  compulsozy. 


PUBLIC  IM8TBUCTI0N  IN  FBANCE. 


ZNTBODUCTXOV. 

Thx  Empire  of  France,  [exclusive  of  the  colonies,]  on  an  area  of 
206,676  English  square  miles  \fi  1866,  had  a  population  of  38,067,- 
094.  In  1856,  there  were,  among  a  total  population  of  86,012,660 : 
19,064,071  employed  in  agriculture,  10,469,961  in  mechanical  arts, 
and  1,632,331  in  commercial  pursuits. 

The  total  expenditure  in  1867  amounted  to  1,902,111,370  francs, 
of  which  sum  28,844,121  francs  were  expended  for  public  instruc- 
tion under  the  following  ministries,  and  with  the  following  statistics : 

FoMT. — ^UvDBB  THX  MivinBT  OF  PuBUO  Ihstbuotiov: 
1.  JHmarjf  IndrueUon, 

ft8,957  Pablio  Schools,  in  87,548  CommanM,  with  8,461,498  pupils. 
16,714  Private  Elementary  Schools,  with  978,858  pnpils. 
8,669  Infant  Schools,  with  488,141  pupils. 
88,888  Adult  Coarses,  with  889,555  scholars. 

Total,  106,788  Schools,  with  4,701,446  scholan. 
8.  JSicandar^  ImirwiHon. 

88  Lyceums,  with  86,806  students. 
858  Communal  Colleges,  with  88,458  students— making  a  total  of  886 

Svemment  schools,  with  68,759  students,  of  whom  17,809  follow 
e  Special  Secondaiy  Conne. 
984  Non-governmental  Secondary  Schools,  with  77,906  students. 
Total,  1,870  Institutions,  with  146,664  students. 
8.  Syp^riar  Iiutrttetion, 

8  Faculties  or  Schools  of  Theology,  with  46  professors. 
11  Faculties  of  Law,  with  100  professors  and  4,895  students. 
16  Faculties  of  Science,  with  119  professors.  * 

16  Faculties  of  Literature,  with  108  professors. 

88  Preparatory  Schools  of  Medidne  and  Pharmacy,  with  190  professors. 
8  Higner  Schools  of  Medicine,  with  66  professors  and  1,780  students. 
Total/r^  Institutions  of  tne  highest  instruction,  witJi608  professors. 
4.  Bpidal  SehooU, 

1  Normal  School  for  Teachers  in  Infant  Asylums  at  Paris. 
1  Superior  Normal  School  for  Professors  in  Lyceums  and  the  Faonltiea 
of  Letters  and  Science  at  Paris,  with  110  pupils  and  88  proliBsaors. 
1  Normal  School  for  Secondary  Special  Instruction  at  Clunr. 
84  Primary  Normal  Schools  for  male  teachers,  with  449  pronssors. 
18  Primary  Normal  Schools  for  female  teachers. 
1  Primary  Normal  Course  for  male  teachers,  with  18  professors. 
49  Primary  Normal  Courses  for  female  teaohen. 
8  Schools  of  Living  Oriental  Tongues,  with  9  professors. 
1  Course  of  Arohnologv  in  oonn^tion  with  Cfahinet  of  Medals. 
1  French  School  of  Aroh8M>logy  and  Oreek  Literature  at  Athens. 
1  Imperial  School  of  Becords  (#00^  du  charts)  at  Paris,  to  prepare  pu- 
pils for  librarians  and  keepers  of  public  archives. 
1  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  with  16  profesaon. 
1  School  of  Saored  Mnsio  at  Paris. 
1  Imperial  College  of  Fnoioe,  with  81  praf^sson. 
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1  Spedal  School  of  DrawlDf  for  TouneWomen  at  Paris. 
1  National  Conservatory  of  Music  at  raris:  87  professors. 
6  Provincial  Schools  of  Mueic :  6  professors,  (at  Dyon,  Nantes,  Metz, 
Lille,  Toulouse,  Marseilles.) 

1  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Paris,  besides  6  provincial  schools. 

2  National  Institutions  for  Deaf-mutes  at  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  besides 

41  private  and  municipal  schools. 
1  Central  Correctional  House  of  Education  at  Paris. 

SxoovD. — Ministry  of  Aobioultubk,  Coicmxbcx,  and  Pubuo  Works: 

8  Imperial  Schools  of  Affriculture  at  Grand-Jouan,  Grignon,  and  La 

Saulsue,  vith  24  pnnessors. 

9  Agricultural  Courses,  with  11  professors. 

1  National  Agronomic  institute  at  Versailles. 
70  School-farms. 

1  Practical  School  of  Irrigation  and  Drunage  at  Lizardeau ;  2  professors. 

1  National  School  of  Horse-breeding. 

8  Imperial  Sheep-folds  and  Cow-houses  ijbergeriet  and  vaehtrieg.) 

8  Schools  of  Veterinary  Surgery  at  Alfort,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  with  18 
professors. 

1  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris ;  1  School  of  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Paris. 

1  Imperial  School  of  Bridges  and  Beads  at  Paris :  22  profes.sors. 

8  Imperial  Schools  of  Mines,  viz.,  at  Paris,  15  promssors ;  at  St.  Etlenne, 
8  professors ;  at  Alais,  1  professor. 

1  Imperial  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Industry  at  Paris ;  19  professors. 

1  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  at  Paris ;  28  protess<tfs. 

8  Imperial  Schools  of  Arts  and  Industry,  at  Aix,  Angers,  Chalons-sur- 
Mame ;  82  professors. 

School  of  Watchmaking  at  Clusea  (Savoy,)  besides  several  provindial 
schools. 

Tbibd. — Ministry  of  War  : 

1  Imperial  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris ;  22  profeasors,  19  assistants,  and 
850  pupils. 

1  Special  MUUaTy  School  at  St.  Cyr ;  88  professors. 

1  Staflf-school  (eeole  du  oorpt  ^ttat-majon  at  Paris ;  19  professors. 

1  School  of  Artillery  and  Military  Engineering  [tooU  4*  t^lieaUan  de 
VartilUri^  et  du  ffenie]  at  Metz,  wiul  28  professors. 

1  Imperial  School  of  Cavalrv  at  Saumur ;  40  professors. 

1  Cavalry-mustcians*  school  [4coU  de  trompettM]  at  Saumur. 

1  Imperial  School  of  Military  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  at  Paris ;  18  pro- 
lessors. 

1  Imperial  School  for  the  Sanitary  Service  at  Strasbuig ;  12  professors. 

1  Normal  Shooting-school  {ecoh  fKfrmaU  deUr;)  11  teachers. 

1  Normal  School  of  Militanr  Gymnastics  at  Vincennes ;  8  teachers. 

1  Imperial  Prytaneum  (orphans  of  officers)  at  LaFl^e ;  26  professors. 
11  Regimental  Schools  of  Artillery. 

8  Begimental  Schools  of  Engineering. 
*       6  Military  Gymnasiums. 

1  Military  Miisical  Gvmnasium  at  Paris. 

1  Bureau  of  Longitnaes ;  6  professors. 

1  Imperial  Observatory ;  18  professors,  assistants  and  calculators. 
Beg^ental  schools  for  the  infant^  of  the  line  exist  in  all  the  corps. 

Fourth. — Ministry  of  Marinr  and  the  Colonies  : 

1  School  of  Naval  Architecture  at  Paris,  with  80  pupils ;  8  professors. 
1  Practical  School  of  Maritime  Engineering  at  L'Oiient ;  9  professors. 
1  Imperial  Naval  School  at  Brest ;  11  proKssora. 
42  National  Schools  of  Hydrography ;  42  professors. 
8  Imperial  Schools  of  Naval  Fnarmacy  and  Medicine  at  Brest,  ^oche- 

rort,  and  Toulon ;  15  professors. 
6  Nautical  School-ships :  5  Naval  Apprentice  Schools :  2  Schools  for 
Naval  Engineers  ana  Stokers ;  2  JNaval  Drawing  Schools. 

FxTTH. — Ministry  of  Finanor  : 

1  Imperial  School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy ;  8  professors. 

1  School  of  the  Manu&cture  of  Tobacco  at  Paris ;  7  professorf. 

Sixth.— Ministry  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Imperial  Household  : 

4  Imperial  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts :  at  Paris,  Borne,  Lyons,  and  Dgon. 
1  National  Special  School  of  Drawing  and  Mathematics  applied  to  the 
Industrial  Arts,  at  Paris. 
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L    fotnrDAnov  amd  hobtort. 

Ths  origin  of  the  ScoU  Polytechnique  dates  from  a  period  of 
disorder  and  distress  in  the  history  of  France  which  might  seem 
alien  to  all  intellectual  pursuits,  if  we  did  not  remember  that  the 
general  stimulus  of  a  revolutionary  period  often  acts  powerfully 
upon  thought  and  education.  It  b,  perhaps,  even  more  than  the 
Institute,  the  chief  scientic  creation  of  the  first  French  Revolution. 
It  was  during  the  government  of  the  committee  of  public  safety, 
when  Camot,  as  war  minister,  was  gradually  driving  back  the  in- 
vading armies,  and  reorganizing  victory  out  of  defeat  and  confusion, 
that  the  first  steps  were  taken  for  its  establishment.  A  law,  dating 
the  1st  Ventose,  year  H.,  the  12th  of  March  1794,  created  a  "  Com- 
mission des  Travaux  Publics,"  charged  with  the  duty  of  establish- 
ing a  regular  system  for  carrying  on  public  works ;  and  this  com* 
mission  ultimately  founded  a  central  school  for  public  works,  and 
drew  up  a  plan  for  the  competitive  examination  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  service.  It  was  intended  at  first  to  give  a  com- 
plete education  for  some  of  the  public  -  services,  but  it  was  soon 
changed  into  a  preparatory  school,  to  be  succeeded  by  epecia] 
schools  of  application.    This  was  the  Ecole  Polytechnique. 

The  school  and  its  plan  were  both  owing  to  an  immediate  and 
pressing  want.  It  was  to  be  partly  military  and  partly  civil.  Mili- 
tary, as  well  as  civil  education  had  been  destroyed  by  the  revolu- 
tionists. The  committee  of  public  safety  had,  indeed,  formed  a 
provisional  school  for  engineers  at  Metz,  to  supply  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  army  on  the  frontier,  and  at  this  school  young  men 
were  hastily  taught  the  elements  of  fortification,  and  were  sent  di- 
rect to  the  troops,  to  learn  as  they  best  could,  the  practice  of  their 
art.  ^  But  such  a  metiiod,"  says  the  report  accompanying  the  law 
which  founded  tlte  school,  **  does  not  form  engineers  in  any  true 
nrue  of  the  termj  and  can  only  be  justified  by  the  emeigency  of  the 
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time.  The  young  men  ahonld  be  recalled  to  the  new  school  to 
complete  their  stadies."  Indeed  no  one  knew  better  than.  Camot, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  report,  "  that  patriotism  and  courage 
can  not  '^  always  supply  the  want  of  knowledge ;"  and  in  the  criti- 
cal campaigns  of  1793 — 4,  he  must  often  have  felt  the  need  of  the 
institution  which  he  was  then  contributing  to  set  on  foot.  Such 
was  the  immediate  motive  for  the  creation  of  this  schooL  At  first, 
it  only  included  the  engineers  amongst  its  pupils.  But  the  artil- 
lery were  added  within  a  year. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice  its  civil  character,  the 
combination  of  which  with  its  military  object  forms  its  peculiar  fea- 
ture, and  has  greatly  contributed  to  its  reputation.  Amongst  its 
founders  were  men,  who  though  ardent  revolutionists,  were  thirsting 
for  the  restoration  of  schools  and  learning,  which  for  a  time  had 
been  totally  extinguished.  The  chief  of  these,  besides  Camot, 
were  Monge  and  Fourcroy,  BerthoUet  and  Lagrange.  Of  Camot 
and  Lagrange,  one  amongst  the  first  of  war  ministers,  the  other  one 
of  the  greatest  of  mathematicians,  we  need  not  say  more.  Berth- 
oUet, a  man  of  science  and  practical  skill,  first  suggested  the  school ; 
Monge,  the  founder  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  a  favorite  iavant  of 
Napoleon  though  a  zealous  republican,  united  to  real  genius  that 
passion  for  teaching  and  for  his  pupils,  which  makes  the  beau  idial 
of  the  founder  of  a  school;  and  Fourcroy  was  a  man  of  equal  prac- 
tical tact  and  science,  who  at  the  time  had  great  influence  with  the 
convention,  and  was  afterwards  intrusted  by  Napoleon  with  much 
of  the  reorganization  of  education  in  France. 

When  the  school  first  started  there  was  scarcely  another  of  any 
description  in  the  country.  For  nearly  three  years  the  revolution 
had  destroyed  every  kind  of  teaching.  The  attack  upon  the  old 
schools,  in  Franee,  as  elsewhere,  chiefiy  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
had  been  begun  by  a  fiunous  report  of  Talle3rrBnd's,  presented  to 
the  legislative  assembly  in  1791,  which  recommended  to  suppress 
all  the  existing  academies  within  Paris  and  the  provinces,  and  to 
replace  them  by  an  entirely  new  system  of  national  education 
through  the  country.  In  this  plan  a  considerable  number  of  mili- 
tary schools  were  proposed,  where  boys  were  to  be  educated  firom 
a  very  early  age.  When  the  violent  revolutionists  were  in  power, 
they  adopted  the  destractive  part  of  Talleyrand's  suggestions  with- 
out the  other.  All  schools,  from  the  university  downwards,  were 
destroyed;  the  large  exhibitions  or  Bourtei^  numbering  nearly 
40,000,  were  confiscated  or  plundered  by  individuals,  and  even  the 
military  schools  and  those  for  the  public  works  (which  were  aibso- 
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lately  necessary  for  the  very  roads  and  the  defense  of  the  country) 
were  suppressed  or  disorganized.  The  school  of  engineers  at  M^- 
zidres  (an  excellent  one,  where  Monge  had  been  a  professor,)  and 
that  of  the  artillery  at  La  F^re,  were  both  broken  np,  whilst  the 
murder  of  Lavoisier,  and  the  well  known  saying  in  respect  to  it,  that 
'*  the  Republic  had  no  need  of  chemists,"  gave  currency  to  a  belief^ 
which  Fourcroy  expressed  in  proposing  the  Polytechnic,  "that  the 
late  conspirators  had  formed  a  deliberate  plan  to  destroy  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  to  establish  their  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  human 
reason." 

Thus  it  was  on  the  ruin  of  all  the  old  teaching,  that  the  new  in- 
stitution was  erected ;  a  truly  revolutionary  school,  as  its  founders 
delighted  to  call  it,  using  the  term  as  it  was  then  commonly  used, 
as  a  synonym  for  all  that  was  excellent  And  then  for  the  first 
time  avowing  the  principle  of  public  competition,  its  founders, 
Monge  and  Fourcroy,  began  their  work  with  an  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm which  they  seem  to  have  left  as  a  traditional  inheritance  to 
their  school  It  is  curious  to  see  the  difficulties  which  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  country  threw  in  their  way,  and  the  vigor  with  which, 
assisted  by  the  summary  powers  of  the  republican  government,  they 
overcame  them.  They  begged  the  old  Palais  Bourbon  for  their 
building ;  were  supplied  with  pictures  from  the  Louvre ;  the  fortu- 
nate capture  of  an  English  ship  gave  them  some  uncut  diamonds 
for  their  first  experiments ;  presents  of  military  instruments  were 
sent  from  the  arsenals  of  Havre;  and  even  the  hospitals  con- 
tributed some  chemical  substances  In  fine,  having  set  their  school 
in  motion,  the  government  and  its  professors  worked  at  it  with  such 
zeal  and  effect,  that  within  five  months  after  their  project  was  an- 
nounced, they  had  held  their  first  entrance  examination,  open  to 
the  competition  of  all  France,  and  started  with  three  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  pupils. 

The  account  of  one  of  these  first  pupils,  who  is  among  the  most 
distingmshed  still  surviving  ornaments  of  the  Polytechnic,  will  con- 
vey a  &r  better  idea  of  die  spirit  of  the  young  institution  than 
could  be  given  by  a  more  lengthy  description.  M.  Biot  described 
to  us  vividly  the  zeal  of  the  earliest  teachers,  and  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  which,  repressed  for  awhile  by  the  horrors  of  the  period, 
burst  forth  with  fresh  ardor  amongst  the  French  youth  of  the  time. 
Many  of  them,  he  said,  like  himself^  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  revolution,  and  had  entered  the  army.  "  My 
father  had  sent  me,"  he  added,  "  to  a  mercantile  house,  and  indeed 
I  never  felt  any  great  vocation  to  be  a  soldier,  but  Qus  vauleg  vou$t 
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2m  PrUmehs  ^taieni  en  Champagne,^^  He  joined  the  army,  tetred 
two  yean  nbder  Dumouriez,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  the  reign  of 
tfetror,  "  to  see  from  his  lodgings  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  the  very 
generals  who  had  led  us  to  victory,  Custine  and  Biron,  carried  by 
in  the  carts  to  the  guillotine.  "  Imagine  what  it  was  when  we 
heard  that  Robespierre  was  dead,  and  that  we  might  return  safely 
to  study  after  all  this  misery,  and  then  to  have  for  our  teachers  La 
iPlace,  Lagrange,  and  Monge.  We  felt  like  men  brought  to  life  again 
after  suffocation.  Lagrange  said,  modestly,  "Let  me  teach  them 
arithmetic."  Monge  was  more  like  our  father  than  our  teacher ;  he 
"^ould  come  to  us  in  the  evening,  and  assist  us  in  our  work  till  mid- 
night, and  when  he  explained  a  difficulty  to  one  of  our  chefs  de 
brigade^  it  ran  like  an  electric  spark  through  the  party."  The  pu- 
pils were  not  then,  he  told  us,  as  they  have  since  been,  shut  up  in 
barracks,  they  were  left  free,  but  there  was  no  idleness  or  dissipa- 
tion amongst  them.  They  were  united  in  zealous  work  and  in  good 
cauiaraderie,  and  any  one  known  as  a  bad  character  was  avoided. 
This  account  may  be  a  little  tinged  by  enthusiastic  recollections, 
but  it  agreed  almost  entirely  with  that  of  M.  de  Barante,  who  bore 
similar  testimony  to  the  early  devotion  of  the  pupils,  and  the  unique 
excellence  of  the  teaching  of  Monge. 

We  are  not,  however,  writing  a  history  of  this  school,  and  must 
confine  ourselves  to  such  points  as  directly  illustrate  its  system  of 
teaching  and  its  organization.  These  may  be  roughly  enumerated 
in  the  following  order : 

1.  Its  early  history  is  completed  by  the  law  of  its  organization, 
given  it  by  La  Place  in  his  short  ministry  of  the  interior.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  last  month  of  1799,  a  memorable  era  in  French  his- 
tory, for  it  was  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  Bru- 
maire,  when  Napoleon  overthrew  the  Directory  and  made  himself 
First  Consul.  One  of  his  earliest  acts  was  to  sign  the  charter  of  his 
great  civil  and  military  school.  This  charter  or  decree  deserves 
some  attention,  because  it  is  always  referred  to  as  the  law  of  the 
foundation  of  the  schooL  It  determined  the  composition  of  the 
two  councils  of  instruction  and  improvement,  the  bodies  to  which 
the  direction  of  the  school  was  to  be,  and  still  is,  intrusted ;  some 
of  its  marked  peculiarities  in  the  mode  and  subject  of  teaching. 
It  is  important  to  notice  each  of  the  two  points. 

The  direction  of  the  school  was  at  first  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  its  professors,  who  formed  what  is  still  called  its  Council 
of  Instruction.  Each  of  them  presided  over  the  school  alternately 
for  one  month,  a  plan  copied  from  the  revolutionary  government  of 
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the  CoiiventioD.  In  the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  however^  another 
body  was  added,  which  has  now  the  real  management  of  the  schooL 
This  is  called  the  "Council  of  Improvement"  (Conseil  de  peffec- 
tionnemetiQ  and  a  part  of  its  business  is  to  see  that  the  studies 
form  a  good  preparation  for  those  of  the  more  special  schools 
{ScoUm  d^ application)  for  the  civil  and  military  service.  It  consists 
of  eminent  men  belonging  to  the  various  public  departments  sup- 
plied by  the  school,  and  some  of  the  professors.  It  has  had,  as  f&r 
as  we  could  'judge,  an  useful  influence ;  firsts  as  a  body  not  liable 
to  be  prejudiced  in  its  proposals  by  the  feelings  of  the  school,  and 
yet  interested  in  its  welfare  and  understanding  it ;  Hcondly^  as  hav- 
ing shown  much  skill  in  the  difficult  task  of  making  the  theoretical 
teaching  of  the  Polytechnic  a  good  introduction  to  the  practical 
studies  of  the  public  service ;  thirdly^  as  being  sufficiently  influential, 
from  the  character  of  its  members,  to  shield  the  school  from  occa- 
sional ill-judged  interference.  It  should  be  added  that  hardly  any 
year  has  passed  without  the  Council  making  a  full  report  on  the 
studies  of  the  school,  with  particular  reference  to  their  bearing  on 
the  Special  Schools  of  Application. 

The  method  of  scientific  teaching  has  been  peculiar  from  the  be> 
ginning.  It  is  the  most  energetic  form  of  what  may  be  called  the 
repetitorial  system,  a  method  of  teaching  almost  peculiar  to  France, 
and  which  may  be  described  as  a  very  able  combination  of  profes- 
sional and  tutorial  teaching.  The  object  of  the  ripHiteur^  or  pri- 
vate tutor,  is  to  second  every  lecture  of  the  professor,  to  explain  and 
fix  it  by  ocular  demonstratiqu,  explanations,  or  examination.  This 
was  a  peculiarity  in  the  scheme  of  Monge  and  Fourcroy.  The  latter 
said,  in  the  first  programme,  "  Our  pupils  must  not  only  learn,  they 
must  at  once  carry  out  their  theory.  We  must  distribute  them  into 
small  rooms,  where  they  shall  practice  the  plans  of  descriptive 
geometry,  which  the  professors  have  just  shown  them  in  their  pub- 
lic lectures.  And  in  the  same  manner  they  must  go  over  in  prac- 
tice {repSteront)  in  separate  laboratories  the  principal  operations  of 
chemistry,"  To  carry  out  this  system  the  twenty  best  pupils,  of 
whom  M.  Biot  was  one,  were  selected  as  rSpStiteurs  soon  after  the 
school  had  started.  Since  then  the  vacancies  have  always  been 
filled  by  young  but  competent  men,  aspiring  themselves  to  become 
in  turn  professors.  They  form  a  class  of  teachers  more  like  the 
highest  style  of  private  tutors  in  our  universities,  or  what  are  called 
m  Germany  Privat-doeenten,  than  any  other  body — with  this  differ- 
ence, that  they  do  not  give  their  own  lectures,  but  breaking  up  the 
profeasoT^s  large  class  into  small  classes  of  five  and  six  pupils,  exanir 
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ine  these  in  his  lecture.    The  BQCcess  of  this  attempt  we  shall  de 
scribe  hereafter. 

2.  A  change  may  be  noticed  which  was  eiSected  very  early  by  the 
Council  of  Improvement — ^the  union  of  pupils  for  artillery  and  en- 
^eers  in  a  single  school  of  application.  The  first  report  in  De- 
cember 1800,  speaks  of  the  identity  in  extent  and  character  of  the 
studies  required  for  these  two  services ;  and  in  conformity  with  its 
recommendation,  the  law  of  the  drd  of  October  1802,  (12th  Yend6- 
miaire,  211.)  dissolved  the  separate  artillery  school  at  Ch&lonS|  and 
established  the  united  school  for  both  arms  in  the  form  which  it 
still  retains  at  Mets. 

3.  In  1805  a  curious  change  was  made,  and  one  very  character- 
istic of  the  school.  The  pupils  have  always  been  somewhat  turbu- 
lent, and  generally  on  the  side  of  opposition.  In  the  earliest  times 
they  were  constantly  charged  with  inciviitne^  and  the  aristocracy 
was  said  to  have  '*  taken  refuge  within  its  walls.'*  In  fact,  one  of 
its  earliest  and  of  its  few  great  literary  pupils,  M.  de  Barante,  con- 
firmed this  statement^  adding,  as  a  reason,  that  the  school  gave  foi 
a  while  the  only  good  instruction  in  France.  It  was  in  consequei^ce 
of  some  of  these  changes  that  the  pupils  who  had  hitherto  lived  in 
their  own  private  houses  or  lodgings  in  Paris,  were  collected  in  the 
school  building.  This  ^^  ecuemement^^*  said  to  be  immediately 
owing  to  a  burst  of  anger  of  Napoleon,  naturally  tended  to  give  the 
school  a  more  military  character;  but  it  was  r^arded  as  an  unfortu- 
nate change  by  its  chief  scientific  Mends.  ^Ah!  ma  pauvre  kole  P^ 
M.  Biot  told  us  he  had  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  their  knapsacks  on 
their  beds.  He  felt,  he  said,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  free  study  was 
gone,  and  that  now  they  would  chiefly  work  by  routine  and  com- 
pulsion. 

4.  The  year  1800  may  be  called  the  epoch  at  which  the  school 
attained  its  final  character.  By  this  time  the  functions,  both  of 
boards  and  teachers,  were  accurately  fixed,  some  alterations  in  the 
studies  had  taken  place,  and  the  plan  of  a  final  examination  had 
been  drawn  up,  according  to  which  the  pupils  were  to  obtain  their 
choice  of  the  branch  of  the  public  service  they  preferred.  In  &ct, 
the  school  may  be  said  to  have  preserved  ever  since  the  form  it  then 
assumed,  under  a  variety  of  governments  and  through  various  revo- 
lutions, in  most  of  which,  indeed,  its  pupils  have  borne  some  share ; 
and  one  of  which,  the  restoration  of  1816,  was  attended  with  its 
temporary  dissolution. 

Thus,  during  the  first  years  after  its  foundation  the  Polytechnic 
grew  and  flourished  in  the  general  dearth  of  public  teaching,  being 
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indeed  not  merely  the  only  great  school,  but,  until  the  Inilitiite 
founded,  the  only  scientific  body  in  France.  Working  on  its  first 
idea  of  high  professorial  lectures,  practically  applied  and  explained 
by  repititeurSj  its  success  in  its  own  purely  scientific  line  was,  and 
has  continued  to  be,  astonishing.  Oat  of  its  sixteen  earliest  pro- 
fessors, ten  still  retain  an  European  name.  Lagrange,  Monge,  Four- 
croy.  La  Place,  Guyton  de  Moryeau  were  connected  with  it.  Mains, 
Hauy,  Biot,  Foisson,  and  De  Barante,  were  among  its  earliest  pu- 
pils. Arago,  Cauchy,  Gavaignac,  Lamoriciere,  with  many  more 
modem  names,  came  later.  All  the  great  engineers  and  artillery- 
men of  the  empire  belonged  to  it,  and  the  long  pages  in  its  calen- 
dar of  distinguished  men  are  the  measure  of  its  influence  on  the 
civil  and  military  services  of  France.  In  &ct  its  pupils,  at  a  time 
of  enormous  demands,  supplied  all  the  scientific  offices  of  the  army, 
and  directed  all  the  chief  public  works,  fortresses,  arsenals,  the  im- 
provement of  cities,  the  great  lines  of  roads,  shipbuilding,  mining — 
carried  out,  in  a  word,  most  of  the  great  improvements  of  Napo- 
leon. He  knew  the  value  of  his  school,  "  the  hen"  as  he  called  it, 
"  that  liud  him  golden  eg^" — and  perhaps  its  young  pupils  were 
not  improved  by  the  excessive  official  patronage  bestowed  by  him 
upon  "  the  envy  of  Europe,"  "  the  first  school  in  the  world."  It 
can  not,  however,  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  its  vigor  and  success 
should  have  caused  Frenchmen,  even  those  who  criticise  its  influ- 
ence severely,  to  regard  it  with  pride  as  an  institution  unrivaled  for 
scientific  purposes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  school,  but  we  must  remark  that  disputes  have  fre- 
quently arisen  with  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  harmonizing  its 
teaching  with  that  of  the  special  schools  of  application  to  which  it 
conducts.  These  disputes  have  been  no  doubt  increased  by  the 
union  of  a  civil  and  military  object  in  the  same  school.  The  scien- 
tific teaching  desirable  for  some  of  the  higher  civil  professions  has 
appeared  of  doubtful  advantage  to  those  destined  for  the  more  prac- 
tical work  of  war.  There  has  been  always  a  desire  on  the  one  side 
to  qualify  pure  mathematics  by  application,  a  strong  feeling  on  the 
other  that  nuithematical  study  sharpens  the  mind  most  keenly  for 
some  of  the  practical  pursuits  of  after  life.  We  should  add,  per- 
hf^s,  that  there  has  been  some  protest  in  France  (though  little 
1)1^4  among  the  science  men  who  have  been  the  chief  directors 
qf  ^9>school)  against  the  esprit  fauxy  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  math- 
ematics to  the  utter  neglect  of  literature,  and  the  indifference  to 
moral  and  historical  studies.    Some  one  or  other  of  these  com- 
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plaints  any  one  who  studies  the  literaturey  the  pamphlets,  and  his- 
tory of  the  school  will  find  often  reproduced  in  the  letters  of  war 
ministers,  of  artillery  and  engineer  officers  commanding  the  school 
of  application  at  Metz,  or  of  committees  from  the  similar  schools 
for  the  mines  and  the  roads  and  bridges.  The  last  of  these  occa- 
sions illustrates  the  present  position  of  the  school. 

On  the  5ih  of  June  1850,  the  legislative  assembly  appointed  a 
mixed  commission  of  military  men  and  civilians,  who  were  charged 
to  revise  all  the  programs  of  instruction,  and  to  recommend  all 
needfiil  changes  in  the  studies  of  the  pupils,  both  those  preparatory 
to  entrance*  and  those  actually  pursued  in  the  school.  The  com- 
mission was  composed  as  follows : — 

K.  Thexiard,  2£ember  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Board  of  Xm- 
provement  of  the  Poljtechnic  School,  I^esident 

Le  Terrier,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdenoee  and  of  the  Legislative  As- 
SMnblj,  Beporter. 

Noizet,  General  of  Brigade  of  Bngineers. 

Ponoelet,  General  of  Brigade  of  Engineers,  Commandant  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Piobert,  General  of  Brigade  of  Artillery,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Mathieu,  Rear  Admiral. 

Dnhamd,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdenoes,  Director  of  Studies  at  the 
Polytechnic  School. 

Mary,  Divisional  Inspector  of  Boads  and  Bridges. 

Monn,  Colonel  of  Artillery,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Begnault,  Engineer  of  Mines,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Olivier,  Professor  at  the  Conservatoire  dea  Arts  et  Meiiera. 

Debaoq,  Secretary  for  Military  Schools  at  the  Ministry  of  War,  Secretary. 

A  chronic  dispute  which  has  'gone  on  from  the  very  first  year  of 
the  BchooUs  existence,  between  the  exclusive  study  of  abstract 
mathematics  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  early  practical  application 
on  the  other,  was  brought  to  a  head  (though  it  has  scarcely  been 
set  at  rest)  by  this  commission.  All  the  alterations  effected  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  eliminating  a  portion  of  the  pure  mathe- 
matics, and  of  reducing  abstract  study  to  the  limits  within  which 
it  was  believed  to  be  most  directly  applicable  to  practice.  The  re- 
sults, however,  are  still  a  subject  of  vehement  dispute,  in  which 
most  of  the  old  scientific  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic,  and  many  of 
what  may  be  styled  its  most  practical  members,  the  officers  of  the 
artillery  and  engineers,  are  ranged  on  the  side  of  ''  early  and  deep 
scientific  study  versus  early  practical  applications."  It  is,  indeed,  a 
question  which  touches  the  military  pupils  nearly,  since  it  is  in  their 
case  particularly  that  the  proposed  abstract  studies  of  the  Polytech- 
nic might  be  thought  of  the  most  doubtful  advantage.  We  do  not 
try  to  solve  the  problem  here,  though  the  facts  else>?here  stated 
wiU  afford  some  materials  for  judgment.     We  incline  to  the  opin- 

*  In  an  Analytls  of  the  Report  of  thin  CommiBsiou,  see  paf  e    . 
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ion  of  those  who  think  that  the  ancient  genius  loci^  the  traditional 
teaching  of  the  school,  will  be  too  strong  for  legislative  interference, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  recent  enactments,  abstract  science  and  analy- 
sis will  reign  in  the  lectnre-rooms  and  halls  of  study  of  the  Poly- 
technic, now  as  in  the  days  of  Monge. 

n.     AN   OUTLINB   07  THB  ICAJTAaEMBNT  AKD  OF  THE  BflTABUSHIIENT  OF  THB 

SCHOOL^  Bra 

The  Polytechnic,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  preparatory  and  general 
scientific  school ;  its  studies  are  not  exclusively  adapted  for  any  one 
of  the  departments  to  which  at  the  close  of  its  course  the  scholara 
will  find  themselves  assigned ;  and  on  quitting  it  they  have,  before 
entering  on  the  actual  discharge  of  their  duties  of  whatever  kind, 
to  pass  through  a  further  term  of  teaching  in  some  one  of  the 
schools  of  application  specially  devoted  to  particular  professions. 

The  public  services  for  which  it  thus  gives  a  general  preparation 
are  the  following : 

MOUary:  Under  Ihe  Mnister  ai  War. 

Artillery  (ArHlierie  de  ierre,) 

"Eagmoen  (Genie.) 

The  Staff  Corps  (Corps  cPHtai  Mc&or.) 

The  Department  of  Powder  and  Saltpetre  (Poudres  et  Sdtpitrei,) 

Under  ihe  Minister  of  Marine, 

Navy,  (Marine.) 

ICarine  Artilleiy  (ArtiUerie  de  mer.) 

Naval  Architects  (Genie  maritime,) 

The  Hydrographical  Department  (Chrps  dee  IngSnteurs  SydrographeL) 

OivU:  Under  the  Miniisier  of  Public  Works. 

The  Department  of  Roads  and  Bridges  (Ponis-et^haussSes.) 
The  Department  of  Mines  (Mines.) 

Under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
The  Telegraph  Department  (Lignes  TeUgraphiques,) 

Under  the  minister  of  Fbncmce, 
The  Tobaooo  Department  (Adnmisiraiiion  des  Tabacs,) 

To  these  may  be  added  at  any  time,  by  a  decree  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  any  other  departments,  the  duties  of  which  appear 
to  require  an  extensive  knowledge  of  mathematics,  physics,  or 
chemistry. 

Admission  to  the  school  is,  and  has  been  since  its  first  commence- 
ment in  1794,  obtained  by  competition  in  a  general  examination, 
held  yearly,  and  open  to  all.    Every  French  youth,  between  the  age 
of  sixteen  and  twenty,  (or  if  in  the  army  up  to  the  age  of  twenty 
five,)  may  offer  himself  as  a  candidate. 
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A  board  of  ezaminen  passes  through  France  once  every  Jrear,  and 
examines  all  who  present  themselves,  that  have  complied  with  th^ 
conditions,  which  are  fully  detailed  in  the  decree  given  in  die  ap- 
pendix.    It  commences  at  Paris. 

A  list  of  such  of  the  candidates  aa  are  found  eligible  for  admit- 
tance to  the  Polytechnic  is  drawn  up  fix>m  the  proceedings  of  the 
board,  and  submitted  to  the  tninister  at  war ;  the  number  of  places 
likely  to  be  vacant  has  already  been  determined,  and  the  minister 
fixes  the  number  of  admissions  accordingly.  The  candidates  ad- 
mitted are  invariably  taken  in  the  order  of  merit 

The  annual  charge  for  board  and  instruction  is  40^  (1,000  fr.,) 
payable  in  advance  in  four  installments.  In  addition  there  is  the 
cost  of  outfit,  varying  from  20/.  to  24Z.  Exhibitions,  however,  for 
the  discharge  of  the  whole  or  of  one-half  of  the  expense  (bourses 
and  demi'bourseSy)  are  awarded  by  the  state  in  favor  of  all  the  sue* 
cessful  candidates,  whose  parents  can  prove  themselves  to  be  too 
poor  to  maintain  their  children  in  the  school  Outfits  and  half 
outfits  (trorisseaux)  and  demi-trousseatix)  are  also  granted  in  these 
cases,  on  the  entrance  of  the  student  into  the*  school ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  these  boursiers  and  denU-boursiers  amounts  at  the  present 
time  to  one-third  of  the  whole. 

The  course  of  study  is  completed  in  two  years.  On  its  success- 
ful termination  which  is  preceded  by  a  final  examination,  the  stu- 
dents are  distributed  into  the  different  services,  the  choice  being 
offered  them  in  the  order  of  their  merit,  and  laid  down  in  the  clas- 
sified list  drawn  up  after  the  examination.  If  it  so  happen  that  the 
number  of  places  or  the  services  which  can  be  offered  is  not  sufi- 
cient  for  the  number  of  qualified  students,  those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  are  offered  service  in  the  infantry  or  cavalry,  and  those  who 
do  not  enter  the  public  service,  are  supplied  with  certificates  of  hav- 
ing passed  successfiilly  through  the  school.  Students  who  have 
been  admitted  into  the  school  from  the  army,  are  abliged  to  re-en- 
ter the  army. 

All  others,  as  has  been  said,  have  the  right  of  choosing,  accord- 
ing to  their  position  on  the  list,  the  service  which  they  prefer,  so 
£ar,  that  is,  as  the  number  of  vacancies  in  that  service  will  allow ; 
or  they  may  if  they  please  decline  to  enter  the  public  service  at  all. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  ^pian  and  object  of  the  school. 
We  may  add  that,  besides  its  military  stafi',  it  employs  no  leas  than 
thirty-nine  professors  and  teachers ;  that  it  has  four  boards  of  man- 
agement, and  that  ten  scientific  men  unconnected  with  the  school, 
and  amongst  the  most  distinguished  in  France,  conduct  its  ozamina- 
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tiont.  The  magnitude  of  this  establiAhment  for  teaohing  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  papils  rarely  exceeds 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  is  often  much  less. 

A  fuller  enumeration  of  these  bodies  will  complete  our  present 
sketch. 

L  The  military  establishment  consists  of: — 

The  Commandant,  a  Qeneral  Officer,  usaallj  of  the  Artillery  or  the  Engi- 
neers, at  present  a  General  of  Artillery. 

A  Second  in  Command,  a  Colonel  or  Lieutenant-Colonel,  chosen  from  former 
papUs  of  school ;  at  present  a  Colonel  of  Engineers. 

Three  Captains  of  Artillery  and  Three  Captains  of  Engineers,  as. Inspectors 
of  Studies,  chosen  also  from  former  pupils  of  the  school. 

Six  Adjutants  (a^foMa,)  non-commlaBioned  officers,  usuaUy  such  as  have 
been  recommended  for  promotion. 

n.  The  civil  establishment  consists  of: — 

1.  A  Director  of  Studies,  who  has  generally  been  a  civilian,  but  is  at  present 
a  lieutenant-Colonel  of  Engineers. 

2.  Fifteen  FrofesBOrs,  viz.:— Two  of  Katbematiaal  Analyris.  Two  of  Hfr- 
chanics  and  Machinery.  One  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  Two  of  Physics. 
Two  of  Chemistiy.  One  of  Military  Art  and  Fortification.  One  of  Geodesy. 
One  of  Architecture.  One  of  French  Composition.  One  of  German.  One  of 
Drawing.  Of  these  one  is  an  officer  of  the  Stafi^  another  of  the  Artilleiy,  and 
a  third  of  the  Navy;  two  are  Engineers  inCbief  of  the  Boads  and  Bridges; 
nine  are  civilians,  of  whom  two  are  Members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

3.  Three  Drawing  Masters  for  Landscape  and  Figure  Drawing;  one  for  Ma- 
chine Drawmg,  and  one  for  Topographical  Drawing. 

4.  Nineteen  Assistant  and  Extra  Assistant  Teachera,  {r6pMeurs  and  r^M^ 
ieuir9  w^'oinis)  whose  name  and  functions  are  both  peculiar. 

6.  Five  Examiners  for  Admission,  consisting  at  present  of  one  Colonel  of 
Artillery,  as  President,  and  four  civilians. 

6.  Five  Examiners  of  Students  (civilians,)  fbur  of  thetn  belonging  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

7.  There  is  also  a  separate  Department  for  the  ordinaiy  Managemeot  of  Ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  school,  the  charge  of  the  &bric  and  of  the 
library  and  museums ;  and  a  Medical  Stak 

m.  The  general  control  or  supervision  of  the  school  is  vested, 
under  the  war  department,  in  four  great  boards  of  councils,  viz. : — 

1.  A  board  of  administration,  composed  of  the  commandant,  the 
second  in  command,  the  director  of  studies,  two  professors,  two 
captains,  and  two  members  of  the  administrative  staff.  This  board 
has  the  superintendence  of  all  the  financial  business  and  all  the  mi- 
nutisB  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  school 

2.  A  board  of  discipline,  consisting  of  the  second  in  command, 
the  director,  two  professors,  three  captains  (of  the  school,)  and  two 
captains  of  the  army,  chosen  from  former  pupils.  The  duty  of  this 
board  is  to  decide  npop  cases  of  misconduct. 

3.  A  board  of  instruction,  whose  members  are,  the  commandant, 
the  second  in  conmiand,  the  director,  the  examiners  of  students, 
and  the  professors ;  and  whose  chief  duty  is  to  make  recommenda* 
tions  relating  to  ameliorations  in  the  studies,  the  programmes  of 
admission  and  of  instruction  ki  the  school,  to— 
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4.  A  board  of  improvement,  charged  with  the  general  control  of 
the  studies,  and  composed  of  the  commandant  and  second  in  com- 
mand, the  director  of  studies,  a  delegate  from  each  department  of 
the  public  service  for  which  the  school  prepares  its  pupils,  three  of 
the  examiners  of  the  school,  three  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  three  professors  of  the  school. 

m.    THE  ENTBAKCB  EXAIOKATION. 

Admission  is  by  open  competitive  examination,  held  annually  by 
persons  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  War  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board  of  Instruction.  Candidates  must  be  (1)  French  bom, 
or  naturalized  citizens ;  (2)  at  least  sixteen  and  not  over  twenty 
years  of  age,  except  in  the  case  of  actual  service  in  the  army,  when 
the  age  is  extended  to  twenty-five ;  (3)  must  be  bachelors  of  science 
or  letters,  or  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  the  lyceum  course. 

The  subjects  of  this  examination  are,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, trigonometry,  mechanics,  natural  philosophy,  elements  of 
chemistry  and  drawing,  aud  one  of  four  modem  languages :  German, 
English,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Arabic,  and  a  knowledge  will  count. 

The  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral,  and  is  both  pre- 
liminary and  formal  The  first  is  to  ascertain  the  health,  vigor, 
general  aptitude,  and  knowledge  of  the  candidate.  In  this  examin- 
ation each  candidate  must  hand  in  certain  written  sheets  containing 
calculations,  sketches,  plans  and  drawings,  executed  by  him  at  school 
during  the  year,  certined  and  dated  by  the  professor  under  whom 
he  has  studied.  If  these  papers  are  found  not  to  be  the  work  of  the 
pupil,  or  are  not  satis&ctory,  he  is  excluded  at  once  from  the  com- 
petition. 

The  written  examination  occupies  about  twenty-four  hours,  dis- 
tributed through  four  separate  days,  and  is  conducted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  official  authorities,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  exam- 
iners, who  mark  the  papers  on  a  certain  scale  of  merit.  Each 
candidate  is  examined  orally  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  upon  each 
of  two  successive  days,  by  each  of  two  examiners  separately ;  and 
the  results  are  then  compared  with  the  written  exammation,  and  if 
the  examiners  differ  in  tneir  estimate  of  a  candidate's  work,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  second  oral  examination.  The  marks  of  the  examiners 
are  then  communicated  to  the  commandant,  who  makes  out  a  class- 
ified list,  which,  with  all  the  papers  respecting  each  candidate,  is 
then  submitted  to  a  jury,  who,  aner  a  scrutiny  of  all  the  documents, 
submit  a  corrected  list  to  the  Minister  of  War,  who  can  add  a  cer- 
tain number  for  special  reasons,  and  the  candidates  are  then  admit- 
ted to  the  school  in  the  order  of  the  list. 

lY.    SUBJIBGTS  Am)  OOUSSBS  OF  INSTBTTOTION. 

Although  slight  changes  are  made  in  the  order  and  time  assigned 
to  the  sev^fal  subjects,  the  following  account  given  by  Prof.  Bache, 
with  the  modifications  of  1856,  is  substantially  correct  for  1869. 
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Analtiii. 

Ffrti  Year.  Diffenntial  and  integral  calculus,  to  include  the  rectification  and  quadrature 
of  plane  curres,  and  curved  surfaces,  and  the  cubaiure  of  solids. 

Stoond  Year.  Uifferential  and  integral  calculus  continued.  Elements  of  the  calculus  of 
Tariations  and  of  finite  differences.    Formuln  of  Interpolation,  4ec. 

MBCHA.NICS. 

Fir9t  Tsar.  Statics.— Composition  and  equilibrium  of  forces.  Theory  of  parallel  foroes. 
Of  the  center  of  gravity.  Attraction  of  a  point  by  a  iiomogenous  sphere.  Dynamics.— Gen* 
eral  formation  of  motion.    The  pendulum.    Projectiles.    Problems  in  physical  astronomy. 

Second  Year.  Statics  continued.  Forces  applied  to  an  invariable  system.  Principle  of 
virtual  velocities.  Application  to  simple  mechanics.  Dynamics.  D'Alembert's  principle. 
Collision.    Moment  of^inertia,  &c.    Hydrostatics.    Hydrodynamics. 

Every  lecture  of  analysis  or  mechanics  is  preceded  or  followed  by  interrogations  by  the  pro 
fessor.    Problems  are  given  out  for  solution.    The  repeaters  Interrogate  the  pupils  three 
times  per  weelt.    After  the  completion  of  the  course,  general  interrogations  taice  place,  upon 
the  whole  subject,  by  the  professors  and  repeaters. 

DBscaiPnvB  Gboxktrt. 

Problems  relating  to  the  right  line  and  plane  (twelve  problems  )  Tangent  planes  and  nor- 
mals to  curved  surfaces  (four  problems.)  Intersections  of  surfaces  (seven  problems.)  Mis- 
cellaneous problems  (seven.) 

AppHeaiwne  of  Deaeriptive  Oeometry.  Problems  with  a  single  plane  of  proiection,  and  a 
scale  of  declivity.  Linear  perspeetive  (three  problems.)  Shadows  (three  problems.)  Stone 
cutting  (seven  problemsO    Carpentir  (four  problems.) 

htdiOrink  drawing.    Elements  in  four  ejcamples. 

AllAlYTlCAL  GBOMBTBT. 

The  right  line  and  plane.    Curved  surfaces. 

The  professor  may  precede  or  follow  his  lecture  by  interrogations.  Daring  the  course  the 
class  is  examined  by  the  repeaters,  and  at  the  close  of  the  studies  of  Analytical  Geometry 
there  is  a  general  review. 

Machirks,  Astbomomt,  Gbodbst,  axv  Social  Abithmbtic. 

Elements  of  Machines.  Machines  for  transporting  burthens  and  for  pressure.  For  rala* 
lug  liquids.    Moved  by  air,  by  water,  by  steam.    Useful  effect  of  machines. 

Aetronomy  and  Cfeodesu.  Formulas  of  spherical  trigonometry.  Measurement  of  space  and 
time.  Of  the  celestial  bodies.  Of  the  earth.  Elements  of  physical  geography  and  hydrogra- 
phy.   Geodesy.    Instruments.    Figures  of  the  earth.    Projection  of  maps  and  charts. 

Elemenis  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities.    Tables.    Insurances.    Life  insurance,  Ac. 

Interrogations  by  the  profesM>r  accompany  the  lessons.  Those  by  the  repeater  must  be  at 
least  as  freq^uent  as  those  by  the  professor.  At  the  close  of  the  principal  courses  there  is  a 
general  review,  in  the  way  of  interrogation,  by  the  professor  and  repeater. 

PHTsioe. 

IHrtt  Year.  L  General  properties  of  bodies.  Falling  bodies.  Principle  of  eauilibrium  of 
fluids.  Specific  gravities.  2.  Heat.  Radiation,  conduction,  Ac.  Vapors.  'Latent  heai. 
SL  Genenu  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  Hygrometry.  4.  Molecular  attraction.  Capillary 
action.  6.  Electricity.  Laws  of  attraction,  repulsion,  distribution,  ^kc.  Atmui^heric  elec- 
tricity.   Modes  of  developing  electricity. 

Second  Year.  6.  Magnetism.  Phenomena  and  laws  of  magnetism.  Instruments.  Re- 
ciprocal action  of  magnets  and  electrical  currents.  Electro-dynamics.  Mutual  actions  of 
electrical  currents.  Thermo-electric  phenomena.  7.  Acoustica  Of  the  production,  propo- 
gation,  velocity,  Ac.,  of  sound.  Acoustic  instruments.  8.  Optics.  Mathematical  and  physi- 
cal opticf'.    Optical  instruments. 

During  the  whole  course  the  repeaters  Interrogate  each  division  twice  every  week  :  thev  go 
through  the  study-rooms,  and  give  any  explanations  which  may  be  required  by  the  pupils 

Cbbmistbt. 

IHret  Year.  General  principles.  Division  of  the  course.  Examination  of  the  principal 
simple  substances.  Mixtures  and  binanr*  compounds.  Laws  of  definite  proportions,  «c. 
Hydracids.  Oxacids  and  oxides.   Bases.  Neutral  binary  compounds.  Salts.  Principal  metals. 

Second  Year.  Reciprocal  action  of  acids  and  oxides.  Action  of  water  .upon  salts.  Laws 
of  Berthollet  discussed.  General  properties  of  the  carbonates,  and  special  study  of  some  of 
the  more  important.  Borates  and  silicates.  Glass  and  pottery.  Nitrates.  Gunpowder. 
Phosphates,  Ac.  Sulphates.  Chloratea  Chromaies  and  other  classes  of  salts,  with  details 
as  to  the  more  important.  Extraction  of  the  metals  from  their  ores,  methods  of  refining,  Ac. 
Onanlc  chemistry.    Vegetable  substances.    Animal  substances. 

This  course  is  sccompanied  by  manipulations  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Institution,  in  which 
the  most  useful  preparations  of  the  course  are  made  by  the  pupils  themselves.  They  are  also 
Caught  the  principles  of  analysis,  both  mineral  and  oiiganic,  practically. 

Abchitbctubb. 

Component  parts  of  edifices.  General  principles.  Materials.  Foundations.  Strength. 
Forms  and  proportions  of  the  parts  of  buildings.  Floors.  Roofs,  arches,  Ac.  General  prin- 
ciples of  the  compositions  of  parts  of  edifices.  Illustrations  of  the  different  varieties  of  parts, 
as  porticos,  porches,  vestibules,  halls,  4cc.  CompoMttion  of  an  edifice.  Varieties  of  build- 
Inn— as  colleges,  hospitals,  prisons,  barracks,  4(C. 

The  pupils  copy  from  the  board  the  sketches  of  the  professor,  and  draw  them  carefully 
When  required.  At  the  close  of  the  lectures  there  are  four  different  subjects  assigned,  upon 
each  of  which  there  ia  a  competition.  The  pupils  are  classified  according  t6  the  result  ol 
these  oompetions,  and  of  the  marks  for  their  graphic  ezercwes  during  the  coarse.   The  best 
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deaifitf  ut  exhibited,    lluree  Indfa-ink  dntwinga  ere  made  on  arehitectaral  aobjecte  duUtf 
Uiteeoune. 

FasRCH  CoMPOsinoR. 

The  course  coneietB  principallr  in  the  writing  of  eseaye  and  compoaitiona  by  the  pupUi* 
which  are  eubeequentlj  criticiaed  during  the  recTtationB. 

6BaMA.N  Lamodaok. 

Elemenii  of  the  language.  Grammar  reading.  Themea  and  Tersiona.  Every  lecture  la 
followed  by  an  examination  of  an  hour  and  a-haif  In  duration,  by  the  profeaaor  or  repeater. 
There  are,  besidea,  exerciaea  of  pronunciation  and  common  conTeraation. 

T0P0«aAPHT. 

Exerciaea  in  topographical  drawing.  Different  modea  of  repreaenting  the  ground  by  hori- 
zontal curvea,  the  projectiona  of  linea  of  greateat  declivity,  and  by  idiading.  ConTentional 
aigna.  Lettering.  The  exerciaea  of  the  aecond  division  are  preceded  by  leaaona  from  the  pro- 
feaaor of  geodeay,  explanatory  of  the  theory. 

DaAWUie  or  thb  Hnif ah  Fi«uas  ahs  Lajid«capk  Dkawiro. 

In  the  firat  branch  the  pupila  are  divided  into  two  claaM«,  one  of  which  copiea  engraving 
and  the  otlier  draws  from  modela.  On  entering  the  school  the  pupils  are  claaaified  according 
to  the  drawings  which  they  madb  at  the  examination  for  admission.  They  are  then  divided 
Into  two  sections,  of  as  nearly  equal  strength  as  possible,  and  assigned,  each  one,  to  a  master, 
with  whom  they  remain  during  their  course.  One  of  the  drawing-masters  is  specially 
charged  with  the  course  of  drawing  from  casts  and  from  nature.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  vear,  the  highest  third  of  the  pupils  of  each  section  of  the  former  first  diviaion  go  to 
the  teacner  of  drawing  in  water  colors,  and  remain  for  two  montha.  They  return  to  their 
sectiona,  and  are  replaced  by  the  next  diviaion,  each  pupil  occupying  a  third  of  the  aecond 
year  in  this  icind  oi  drawing.  The  merits  of  the  drawiogs  are  judged  every  two  months. 
After  the  firat  of  Mav  the  ordinary  drawing  lessons  are  replaced  by  those  in  water  colors. 

Besidea  these  regular  studies,  there  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lectures  on  anatomy  and  phva- 
ioloxy,  given  towarda  the  doae  of  the  aecond  year,  during  houra  not  devoted  to  the  regular 
branches,  and  which  it  ia  optional  with  the  pupila  to  attend  or  not.  Fencing,  muaic,  and 
dancing  leasons,  are  also  given. 

Daring  the  interrqgstions  by  the  profeesorsand  repeaters,  notes  are  taken  of  the 
merit  of  3ie  answers  of  the  pupils,  aooording  to  a  uniform  scale  of  marks.  Hiese 
are  oommunicated  with  the  aabjectB  of  each  leotare  or  redtation  to  the  director  of 
studies,  and  placed  upon  record,  as  assisting  in  determining  the  merit  of  the  pupils. 
The  examiners  mark  according  to  the  same  scale.  The  pupils  are  dasaified  after 
the  examinations  in  the  several  departments,  and  in  taking  the  average  for  the 
standing  in  general  merit,  a  dififerent  weight  is  allowed  to  the  different  courses.* 
Mathematics  counts  most,  and  then  the  graphic  exercises,  descriptive  geometry 
and  geodesy, united,  and  conduct  ooimt  the  same — ^then  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  of  study  are  divided  into  four : 
the  first,  on  the  courses  of  the  first  year,  including  analysis,  part  of  analytical 
geometi^,  and  mechanics ;  the  second,  on  chemistry ;  the  third,  on  physics ;  the 
fourth,  on  descriptive  aeometry  and  its  applications,  and  part  of  analytical  geometry. 
The  examination  at  Uie  close  of  the  second  year  is  divided  as  follows : — FiTBt, 
analysis,  analytical  geometry,  mechanics,  effects  of  machines  and  social  arithmetic. 
Second,  chemistry.  Third,  physics.  Fourth,  geodesy,  description  of  machines, 
and  architecture.  The  examination  on  analysis  and  its  applications,  and  mechanics, 
are  conducted  by  the  two  permanent  examiners.  The  pupils  are  examined  singly 
and  without  the  presence  of  their  comrades,  and  each  examiner  occupies  a  separate 
room.  Where  the  branches  admit  of  it,  the  examinations  are  viva  voce,  the  stu- 
dent using  the  blackboard  when  required. 

After  the  examinations  are  completed,  the  results  are  reported  to  a  board,  who^ 
with  all  the  materials  before  them  from  the  examinen  and  from  the  school,  decide 
whether  the  pupils  may  pass  to  the  higher  division,  or  are  admissible  into  the  pub- 
lic service,  according  to  the  division  to  which  they  belong.  This  board  ("jury''} 
consists  of  die  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies,  the  two  permanent  and 
three  temporary  examinen. 

The  arrangement  of  the  time  allotted  to  study,  like  the  similar  points  in  regard 
to  instruction,  is  a  matter  of  very  minute  regulation.  The  pupils  study  in  large 
rooms,  conveniently  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  where  they  receive  by  lot,  at 
entrance,  places  which  they  retain,  in  general,  daring  the  course.  The  interroga- 
tions or  recitations  take  plaoe  in  rooms  adapted  to  that  purpose,  separate  from  the 
larger  lecture  halls.  These  recitation-rooms  are  also  open  to  the  pupils  in  winter, 
during  recreation  hours,  and  after  supper  :  imd  in  summer,  whenever  the  weather 
is  bad,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  spenaing  the  time  in  the  open  air,  besides  at 
oertain  stated  periods  before  the  examinations.    The  repeaters  are  present  during 
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tlM  periods  deroted  to  the  studies  of  their  Beveral  departments,  and,  except  fai  the 
oases  of  the  graphio  exercises  where  it  is  not  allowed,  are  expected  to  give  assist* 
anoe  to  the  papils  who  ask  kft  it 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  institiitioo  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  hring  the  leo- 
tares,  recitations,  and  studies  of  particular  branches  together.  Besides  &is,  there 
are  study-hours  called  free,  in  which  the  student  may  employ  himself  as  he  pleases, 
otherwise  than  in  drawing  of  any  kind  (graphio  exeroises.) 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  military,  and  the  means  of  carrying  it 
out  in  all  its  strictness  are  provided.  "Hie  regulations  are  very  minute,  and  fix,  in 
detail,  the  punishment  considered  equivalent  to  each  offense,  as  well  for  those 
against  morals  as  transgressions  of  the  regulations  themselves.  The  punishments 
are — 1.  Private  admonition  by  the  commandant  or  vice-cummaodant.  2.  Public 
reprimand  bdbre  the  corps  of  pupils.  3.  Confinement  to  the  walls  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  stoppage  of  leave.  4.  Confinement  to  the  house.  5.  Imprisonment 
viithin  the  walls.  6.  Military  imprisonment  7.  Dismission.  The  usual  pun- 
bhment  for  trivial  offenses  is  the  stoppage  (*'  sortie,")  one  of  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  deprivation  of  the  general  leave  of  absniee  for  half  a  day.  This  may  be  awarded 
by  an  officer  as  low  as  an  adjutant  It  follows  cerbun  spedfied  oflenses,  as  over- 
staying a  leave,  when  the  number  of  stoppages  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  over- 
staying the  leave,  and  is  even  assisned  for  a  failure  in  recitation. '  Imprisonment 
within  the  walls  can  only  be  awarded  by  the  commandant,,  vice-commandmant,  or 
director  of  studies,  and  excludes  the  student  from  the  reoitation-room.  Confine- 
ment m  the  military  prison  rcqnirea  the  order  of  the  commandant,  who  reports  th« 
case  at  once  to  the  minister  of  war.  Dismission  can  not  take  place  without  the 
sanotion  of  the  minister.  Cases  of  discipline,  suppose  to  involve  dismission  or  the 
loss  of  a  bursary,  are  referred  to  a  board  called  the  connoil  of  discipline,  and  com- 
posed of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies,  two  professors,  two  captain 
inroeotors,  the  captain  instructor,  and  one  administrator. 

For  military  exeroises,  and  the  general  furtherance  of  discipline,  the  pupils  form 
a  battalion,  divided  into  four  companies,  each  division  of  the  school  forming  two 
oorapanies.  From  each  company  eight  petty  officers,  called  sergeants,  are  taken 
according  to  the  order  of  the  merit-roll  of  the  division,  m^ing  thirty-two  in  the 
witole  battalion.  These  sergeants  are  distinguished  by  appropriate  military  badges. 
The  sergeants  have  charge  of  the  other  pupils  in  the  study-rooms,  halls,  recitation- 
rooms,  refectory,  laboratories,  and  lecture-rooms,  and  two  of  them  in  turn  are 
joined  with  a  higher  officer,  an  adjutant,  in  the  inspection  of  the  food.  They  have 
charge  in  general  of  the  details  of  police.  The  second  sergeants  are  intrusted 
with  the  collection  of  money  due  by  their  comrades  for  letters  and  other  authorized 
expenses.    These  officers  are  appdnted  once  a  year. 

The  administration  of  the  fiscal  affiurs  of  the  school  is  committed  to  a  Ixxtfd  con- 
sisting of  the  commandant  and  vice-oommandant,  the 'director  of  studies,  two  pro- 
fessors, designated  by  the  council  of  instruction,  two  inspectors  of  studies  in  turn, 
according  to  rank,  the  administrator  or  steward  as  reporter  (rapporteur,)  the  treas- 
urer as  secretary.  The  last  two  named  agents  are  consulting  members  only. 
This  board  meets  twice  every  month.  It  prepares  the  estimates  for  the  expenses 
of  the  school,  which  are  submitted  to  the  minister  of  war.  Tlie  form  of  these  and, 
indeed,  of  all  the  accounts,  is  laid  down  minutely  in  regulations. 

Tlie  payment  made  by  parents  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pupils  does  not  go 
into  the  treasury  of  the  instittttion,  bjrt  into  the  general  central  treasury  of  the  coun- 
try. The  school  furnishes  the  pqpil,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  with  his  board,  lodging, 
clothing,  and  petty  expenses.  For  repairs  of  clothing  and  petty  expenses,  a  social 
sum  is  set  aside,  of  which  the  student  receives  an  acoount  Parts  of  the  supply  of 
clothing,  &o.,  at  entrance,  may  be  furnished  by  the  parents,  but  the  rest  is  sap- 
plied  by  the  school  at  the  parents'  expense. 

The  steward  (administrateur)  n  the  executive  officer  of  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  school — prepares  all  matters  of  business  for  the  consideration  of  the  council  of 
administration,  and  the  estimates  of  every  kind,  regular  and  contingent ;  presents 
the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  architect  of  the  school  for  repann  or  new  buildings, 
and  superintends  their  execution  when  authorized ;  makes  contracts  and  receives 
the  articles  contracted  for ;  has  charge  of  the  issue  of  all  articles,  of  the  store- 
houses, and  of  the  servants ;  superintends  the  infirmary ;  he  nominates  the  sub- 
ordinate persons  employed  in  his  department,  and  b  responsible  directly  to  the 
eoondl,  in  virtue  of  the  aatfaority  of  which  he  ia  supposed  to  act 
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Since  the  date  of  Prot  Bache's  Report,  the  administratioD,  the  en- 
trance examination,  and  course  of  instruction  in  the  Polytechnic  school 
has  undergone  some  changes,  and  yet  the  main  purpose,  features, 
and  methods  of  the  institution,  remain  the  same,  winning  from  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  War  Department  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  1856,  ^  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  reorganizing  the  sys- 
tem of  training  officers  for  the  Scientific  Corps'^  of  the  Army,  the 
following  testimony. 

Itegarded  simply  as  a  great  mathematical  and  soientifio  school,  its  resalts  in 
prodacing  eminent  men  of  science  have  been  extraordinary.  It  has  been  the 
great  (and  a  truly  great)  Mathematical  University  of  France. 

Regarded  again  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  pablic  works,  it  has  given 
a  very  high  scientific  education  to  civil  engineers,  whose  scientific  education  in 
other  countries  (and  amongst  ourselves)  is  believed  to  be  much  slighter  and  more 
accidental. 

Regarded  as  a  school  for  the  soientifio  corps  of  the  Army,  its  peculiar  mode  of 
uniting  in  one  course  of  competition  candidates  for  oivil  and  military  services,  has 
probably  raised  scientifio  thought  to  a  higher  point  in  the  French  than  in  any  other 
army. 

Regarded  as  a  system  of  teaching,  the  method  it  pursues  in  developing  the 
talents  of  its  pupils  appears  to  us  the  best  we  have  ever  studied. 

It  is  in  its  studies  and  some  of  its  mam  principles  that  the  example  of  the  poly- 
'  technic  school  may  be  of  most  value.  In  forming  or  improving  any  military 
school,  we  can  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  successful  working  at  the  polytechnic  of 
the  principle,  which  it  was  the  first  of  all  schools  to  initiate,  the  making  great 
public  prizes  the  reward  and  stimulus  of  the  pupil's  exertions.  We  may  observe 
how  the  state  has  here  encouraged  talent  by  bestowing  so  largely  assistance  upon 
all  successful,  but  poor  pupils,  during  their  school  career. 

The  commission  in  the  course  of  their  report,  mention  a  few 
^  marked  defects."  ^  Such  is  the  attempt  to  give  exactly  the  same 
teaching,  lesson  by  lesson,  during  a  course  of  two  years,  to  a  class  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils,  with  no  reference  to  their  varieties  of 
ability,  or  power  of  application.  This  practice  has  a  tendency  either 
to  make  many  of  the  pupils  superficial,  or  to  exhaust  thena."  ^  An- 
other defect  is  the  exclusively  mathematical  spirit  encouraged  and  its 
tendency  to  prevent  the  education  (of  officers  both  civil  and  military) 
from  being  truly  liberal.''  **  Nor  can  we  avoid  remarking  that  educa- 
^bn  has  its  moral  as  well  as  its  merely  intellectual  side,  and  we  were 
not  merely  as  much  impressed  with  the  moral  and  manly,  as  by  the 
intellectual  effects  of  the  Polytechnic  teaching."  "In  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  many  points  in  its  system  of  teaching  is  admirable ;  and 
it  does  for  the  Army,  and  the  services  of  the  Public  Works  of  France, 
what  the  Universities  do  chiefly  for  the  Bar  and  Clerical  Profession 
in  England." 

We  append  a  note  by  Prof.  Gillespie. 
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HOTE. 

We  add  a  verj  condensed  synopsis  of  the  subjects  embraced  in 
the  ^Interior  Instruction^^  of  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1866. 
The  reasonings  which  led  the  Commission  to  select  these  special  sub- 
jects, and  to  proportion  them  as  here  shown,  may  be  given  hereafter. 
The  numbers  in  parentheses,  which  follow  the  topics,  indicate  how 
many  lectures  are  given  to  them.  Each  lecture  embraces  one  and  a 
half  hours,  of  which  the  first  half-hour,  at  lecut,  is  to  be  given  to 
interrogations.    The  entire  course  c-omprises  two  years. 

INTERIOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL. 

'  1.      COUMS  OP  AMALTIM. 

Differential  Caleulue. 

Genera]  priDoipIee,  (8.)  Analytical  applications,  (6.)  Geometrical  applioa 
tions,*  (12.) 

Caleulue  of  differences,  (3.) 

Integral  eaUulve. 

General  principles,  (6.)  Geometrical  applications,  (5.)  Applications  to  me- 
chanics, (3.)  Certain  definite  integrals,  (2.)  Integraiion  of  differential  equa- 
tions of  the  first  and  seoond  order,  (5.)  Linear  equations,  (3.)  Integration  of 
equations  by  series,  (L)  Integration  of  simultaneous  dififerential  equations,  (2.) 
Equations  of  partial  differentials,  (2.)  Geometrical  applications,  (2.)  Mechan- 
ical and  physical  applications,  (11.) 

Elements  of  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities  and  Social  Arithmetic,  (3.) 

[The  whole  course  of  analysis  (including  reviews)  comprises  aev-- 

enty-eight  lectures,  of  which  forty-five  are  given  in  the  first  half  of 

the  first  year,  and  thirty-three  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  year.] 

2.    DBscaimva  osombtrt. 

■ 

First  Part, — Theoretical  course. 

This  comprises  thirty-four  lectures,  with  constant  graphical  practice. 

Second  Part. — Applications. 

Perspective  and  shadows,  (7.)  Stone  cutting,  (15.)  Cutting  and  combining 
timber,  (9.) 

[This  course  extends  through  the  first  year.] 

3.      MBCHINIOS  AND   MA0HINC8. 

Mechanics  of  geometrical  motions ;  or  Cinematics. 

Preliminaries,  (3.)    Geometrical  transformatSona  of  motion,  (8.)    Comporitiou* 
of  motions,  (5.)    Of  acceleration  in  geometrical  motions,  (3.)    Of  acceleration  in 
some  natural  motions,  (3.) 

Mechanics  of  forces;  or  dynamometrtcs. 

Fundamental  principles  of  the  mobecular  mechanics  of  systems  of  materia] 
points,  (3.)  Applications  of  these  principles,  (6.)  Equilibrium  and  stability  of 
solid  bodies,  (9.) 

Mechanics  of  the  motions  impressed  by  forces;  or  dynamics  of  systems. 

Preliminaries  relating  to  free  material  points,  (3.)  General  principles  relating 
to  systems  of  material  points,  (6.)  Dynamics  of  solids  or  invariable  systems,  (4.) 
Applications  of  the  general  principles  of  dynamics,  (5.)  Theory  and  calculation 
of  machine's,  (2.) 

*The  method  of  Inflnltelj  bouII  quantities  is  required  to  be  ezehiriYely  Mnplof ad  in  (bs 
applications  of  the  caJcolus. 
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HydraulieSf  Pneumatics,  and  Motors, 

HydroBtatioB,  (1.)    Exp^imental  hydraalics,  (4.)    Hydnulio  machines,  (4.) 
Steam-engines,  (3.) 

[This  course  comprises  seventy-six  lectures,  including  those  of 
review.    It  extends  through  two  years.] 

4.      FHTtlCB. 

Prelimimiries,  (5.)    Heat,  (18.)     Statietd  EUetricity,  (3.)    Magnetism,  (4.) 
Dynamical  Electricity,  (10.)    Acoustics,  (4.)    Light,  (18.) 

[This  course  comprises  sixty-eight  lectures,  and  extend  through 

two  years.    It.  is  entirely  experimental.] 

5.      OHKJinTRT. 

Preliminaries,  (3.)    Metalloids,  (19.)    Metals,  (35.)    Powder,  lime,  glass,  and 
pottery,  (6.)    Organic  chemistry,  (5.)    Organic  chemistry  manufactnrea,  (5.) 

[This  course  is  distributed  over  two  years,  with  many  practical 

manipulatioiiB.3 

6.      OOUBSK  OP  GKODISV. 

Trigonometry,  [reriewed,]  (2.)    Measure  of  time,  (2.)    Meamre  of  angles,  (5.> 
Astronomy,  (17.)    Geodesy  proper,  (5.)     Geographical  maps,  (2.)  . 

[This  course  is  given  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  year.] 

7.    AaoHrrBCToms  and  roBLio  works 

First  part :  Elementi  of  edifices,  (18.) 
Second  part:  Composition  of  edifices,  (16.) 

Third  part :  Ways  of  oommonication.    Roads,  bridges,  canals,  improved 
rivers,  railroads,  (6.) 

8.      MIUTART  ART  AND  FORTIVICATIONS. 

First  part :  General  notions,  (7.) 
Second  part :  Temporary  fortification,  (4.) 
Third  part :  Permanent  fortification,  (7.) 
Fourth  pari  :  Attack  and  defense  of  places,  (3.) 

9.    oouRSK  or  TorooRArmr. 
[Ten  lectures,  during  second  year.] 

10.    oouRss  or  coMrosrrioN  and  nRNCH  uTiaATURi. 
[This  course  extends  through  the  last  year  and  a  half.] 

11.      TBI  flSRMAN  LANGUAOR. 

[Sixty  lectures,  during  the  two  years.] 

12.      nOURR  AND  LANOSCAPR  ORAWIMO. 


N.  B.  It  should  be  remembered,  to  account  for  the  brevity  of 
some  important  parts  of  the  course,  that  the  Polytechnic  School  is 
itself  only  preparatory  to  a  number  of  '^  Special^  schools,  such  as  those 
of  Civil  Engineering,  of  Military  Engineering,  of  Mining,  Ac 

It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that  many  of  the  modifications  here 

introduced  into  this  course  have  been  warmly  opposed  and  censured 

by  various  French  mathematicians  and  practitioners. 

W.  M.  O. 
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SOHOOIS  OF  APPUOATION  lOB  FOLTTBOHNIO  GBADUATBa. 

The  Polytechnic  School  was  instituted  onginallj  to  supply  tie 
corps  of  engineers,  civil  and  military,  from  which  it  developed  into 
a  preparatory  school  for  other  departments  of  public  service,  the 
special  studies  of  which  are  continued  for  from  two  to  four  years. 
The  choice  of  service  is  determined  by  the  rank  which  the  students 
attain  on  the  final  examination,  which  is  conducted  by  a  special 
board,  no  member  of  which  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  school, 
and  all  of  whom  are  experts  in  some  of  the  specialties  into  which 
the  graduates  are  to  pass.    These  schools  of  application  arc : 

Military  Schools. — (1,)  The  School  for  Artillery  and  Engineers  at 

Metz ;  (2,)  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry  at  St.  Cyr-;  (3,)  The  Steff  School 

at  Paris ;  (4,)  Imperial  School  of  Cavahry  at  Saumur.    Each  of  these 

schools  comprises  a  strictly  professional  course  of  from  two  to  three 
years. 

2.  SekooUfar  the  Naval  8ehfk9,—{l,)  The  Naval  School  at 
Brest ;  (2,)  The  School  of  Marine  Artillery  at  Paris ;  (3,)  The  School 
of  Naval  Architects  at  Paris ;  (4,)  The  Hydrographic  Engineers. 

8.  School  for  Government  Civil  Engineers,  (Corps  des  Fonts  et 
ChaussSes,)  to  whom  are  intrusted  the  construction  and  supervision 
of  all  public  works.  The  course  extends  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  is  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

4.  Schools  for  Mining  Engineers  and  Directors  and  Inspectors  of 
the  Government  Mines, — The  course  lasts  three  years,  and  embraces, 
besides  a  thorough  course  of  studies,  the  personal  inspection  of 
mines  and  the  supervision  of  actual  operations. 

5.  School  for  the  Manufacture  of  Gunpowder  (Poudres  et  Sal" 
petres,) — ^The  main  work  of  this  school  is  to  impart  to  pupils  des- 
tined to  tlus  branch  of  the  public  service  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  all  the  details  of  manufacture,  so  ^  to  superintend  the  gov- 
ernment works. 

6.  Schools  for  the  Administration  of  the  Tobacco  Service,  including 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  and  accounts  appli- 
cable to  the  same. 

7.  Schools  for  the  Telegraphic  Service,  including  the  construction, 
repairs,  and  working  of  the  signals  used  in  the  Military  or  Civil 
Service. 

8.  Other  public  services,  as  may  be  designated  from  time  to  time, 
which  require  thorough  preparation  in  mathematics  and  natural 
science.  This  preparation  in  the  Polytechnic  fixes  the  standard  and 
method  for  these  studies  in  all  the  schools  of  France. 
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OORPS  lUPERIAL  DES  FONTS  ET  CHAUSSEES. 

The  Corps  Imperial  des  PofUa-et-ChauseeSf  in  France,  existed  as  far  back  as 
the  times  of  Henry  ly,  as  a  body  of  goyemment  engineers  under  tbe  Grand 
Voyer  of  the  kingdom,  but  received  its  present  name  and  functions  from  the 
Regent  in  1722.  Its  present  organization  is  due  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  1791.  It  belongs  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  to  which  are  intrusted 
all  the  vast  and  varied  interests  connected  with  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  country,  to  which  the  government  makes  appropriations^  or  over  which  it 
exercises  control  or  supervision. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

An  essential  part  of  tbe  (Mrganization  of  tbe  Corps  is  the  Eoole  des  Pentad 
ChaussSeSf  through  which  alone  admittance  to  the  Corps  can  be  obtained.  It 
is  established  in  Paris,  on  the  Bue  des  SctirUs  Peres,  It  admits  internes  or 
Hives  inginieurs,  and  extemes ;  the  latter  may  be  of  French  or  of  foreign  birth; 
the  former  must  be  of  French  biijth,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25,  of  good 
moral  character,  and  graduates  of  the  Ecoie  Polytechnique.  The  extemes  are 
required  to  submit  to  an  examination,  consisting  of  several  compositions  on  the 
branches  on  which  they  are  expected  to  be  prepared,  a  drawing  illustrating  de- 
scriptive geometry,  and  an  ardiitectural  design  in  colors.  If  these  prove  satis- 
fiictory,  the  jury  allows  them  to  present  themselves  for  two  oral  examinations 
iu  arithmetic,  algebra,  elementary  geometiy,  rectilinear  trigonometiy,  analytical 
geometry  of  two  and  three  dimensions,  descriptive  geometry  with  applications 
to  the  cutting  of  stone  and  carpentiy,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  archi- 
tecture, mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

The  complete  course  of  the  school  lasts  three  years,  the  term  each  year  ex- 
tending from  November  1  to  April  30.  From  May  I  to  October  30  they  are 
assigned  to  places  where  engineering  and  constructions  are  going  on. 

The  branches  studied  in  the  school  are  the  oonstruction  of  roads,  bridges, 
railways,  canals,  ports,  the  improvement  of  rivers,  civil  architecture,  applied 
mechanics,  hydraulics,  steam-engines,  agricultural  hydraulics,  applied  mineral- 
ogy and  geology,  administrative  law  and  political  economy.  A  certain  number 
of  persons  not  regular  pupils  are  allowed  to  attend  the  lectures,  on  exhibiting 
eards  from  the  director.    Instruction  is  gratuitous. 

It  is  from  the  classes  of  SUves  inginieurs,  or  internes,  already  mentioned,  that 
the  corps  of  engineers  is  recruited.  After  the  final  examination,  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  they  become  ingenieurs  de  3me  dasssy  and  then  rise  by  seniority 
through  the  various  degrees  of  rank.  Their  social  standing  is  very  high,  taking 
rank  before  oolonehi  at  the  imperial  levies,  and  between  all  orders  among  them 
is  observed  that  kind  of  etiquette  belonging  to  military  servioe. 

On  leaving  the  school,  they  are  at  once  assigned  to  service  in  tbe  first  va- 
cancy that  occurs,  without  regard  to  any  special  talent  any  one  may  possess. 
However,  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  are  sent  abroad  to  study 
the  manner  of  executing  work  in  foreign  countries. 

The  whole  of  France  is  divided  into  eighteen  districts,  each  of  which  is  under 
the  inspection  of  an  engineer,  entitled  inspedewr-ginSral  de  2nde  dasse,  those 
of  tbe  first  class  being  honorary  members  without  definite  functions  The  ser- 
vice of  the  departments  is  divided  between  the  inginieuir-enrchef  de  \re  dasse^ 
and  de  2nde  ctasse,  and  the  ingenieurs  ordinaire  de  Ire^  2nde,  et  de  Sine  dasse^ 
together  with  a  dass  of  men  known  as  conducteurs. 
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The  inginieur  ordinaire  has  the  persoDal  examination  of  all  works  proposed 
or  in  progress ;  the  questions  of  the  establishment  of  unhealthy  tradesi  of  build- 
ing^lines,  and  the  police  of  the  roadways,  also  fall  within  his  jurisdiction.  He 
inspects,  moreover,  the  work  of  the  various  contractors  employed  by  the  State, 
and  "must  personally  superintend  the  measurement  of  the  various  accounts  they 
certify." 

The  ingSnieur  of  the  first  dass  is  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  projects 
for  the  improvement  of  his  district,  the  management  of  credits  and  of  the  mon- 
etary matters,  the  execution  of  the  works  either  by  competition  or  by  regle^ 
which  means  that  the  State  employs  the  workmen  and  engages  the  tradesmen 
to  fUmish  materials  on  its  own  account,  the  direction  of  the  law  proceedings, 
and  the  movements  of  the  employ Ss  of  the  office.. 

The  central  authority  is  vested  in  the  general  council,  composed  of  all  the 
engineers  of  every  degree  present  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  its  holding,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Minister,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  direcieur-gen&ral,  or  an 
Inspector  nominated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Minister.  This  council  pronounces 
upon  the  projects  and  plans  of  works  and  all  questions  relating  to  construction, 
all  questions  of  accounts  and  the  property  of  the  State  in  public  works,  and 
questions  connected  with  the  fulfillment  of  their  duties  by  engineers.  To  this 
council  a  regular  report  is  made  by  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  public  works, 
approved  and  commented  upon  by  the  inspector,  who  must  visit  his  district  for 
three  months  every  year,  to  inquire  into  all  matters  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment All  observations  on  work  in  progress,  and  the  discharge  of  duties  by 
local  officers,  are  transmitted  to  the  Minister  directly. 

Connected  with  the  corps  is  the  very  useful  body  of  men  known  as  condueteurSf 
who  receive  their  training  in  the  offices  of  the  engineers,  and  after  an  examina- 
tion in  geometry,  the  theory  of  numbers,  logarithms,  plan-drawing,  leveling, 
taking  out  quantities,  measuring  work,  supei  intendence,  and  every  thing  con- 
cerned in  carrying  a  project  into  eiTect,  they  become  condvdeurs  embrigadh  de 
4tnie  dasat,  and  rise,  by  seniority  generally,  to  the  first  class,  but  if  they  possess 
particular  merit,  or  can  command  patronage,  they  may  rise  more  rapidly.  By 
the  law  of  October,  1860,  it  was  ordered  that  one-sixth  of  the  engineers  should 
be  created  from  the  condudeurs.  They  are  engaged  upon  the  field  operations 
and  specially-assigned  engineering,  the  superintendence  of  the  workmen,  the 
measurement  of  completed  works,  and  the  preparation  of  the  worldng  plans  that 
are  sent  out  from  the  engineer's  office. 

The  salaries  paid  the  various  classes  of  engineers  are  as  follows:  To  the  gen- 
eral inspectors  of  the  1st  dass,  12,000  francs  per  annum;  of  the  2d,  10,000; 
engineers-in-chief  of  the  1st  class,  5,000  to  6,000;  of  the  2d,  4,600;  ordinary 
engineers  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  dasses,  respectively  3,000,  2,600,  1,800.  The 
pupils  of  the  school  receive  1,200  ftuncs  per  annum,  and  1,800  while  engaged 
in  practical  service.  The  office  expenses  of  the  engineers  are  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment, being  fixed  by  the  Minister.  An  additional  source  of  income  is  the 
works  which  the  engineers  are  sometimes  allowed  to  undertake  for  the  com- 
Iranes. 

The  Ck>rps  is  represented  by  a  scientific  journal,  the  Annalea  de$  Poni9-^t' 
Chanusies^  published  about  six  times  a  year,  and  characterized  by  its  profound 
theoretical  mode  of  treating  all  subjects  relating  to  engineering. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  MINES  AND  MINERS. 

The  earliest  school  of  mines  in  France  was  founded  by  Loais  XY,  in  1*783, 
in  Paris,  with  a  course  of  study  and  practice  extended  over  three  years.  The 
winters  were  devoted  to  lectures,  and  the  summer  months  to  observation  of 
practical  operations  with  the  inspectors  on  their  tours  to  the  government  works. 
The  selection  of  mining  engineers  was  by  law  confined  to  the  pupils  of  thie 
school. 

In  1795  the  Paris  school  was  changed  to  a  practical  school  of  mining,  and  its 
pupila,  twenty  in  number,  were  chosen  from  the  graduates  of  the  Polytechnie, 
or  Central  School  of  Public  Works,  who  had  attained  the  greatest  profictency 
in  mathematics. 

In  1802  the  establishment  was  removed  to  Pesey,  in  Savoy,  where  a  lead 
mine  was  then  worked  by  the  State,  and  a  second  practical  sdiool  founded  ait 
Greislauterm,  in  the  old  department  of  the  Sarre. 

In  consequence  of  t|pe  disrupture  of  territory  by  the  political  events  of  1814 
and  1815,  the  sites  of  those  practical  schools  were  lost  to  Franoe,  and  the 
courses  were  reestablished  in  Paris  as  the  School  of  Mines. 

In  1816  the  Miners'  School  of  St  Etienne  was  founded  in  the  ooal  district  of 
the  Loire,  the  seat  of  the  great  ooal  and  iron  operations  of  France. 

In  1845  a  school  of  practical  mining  was  instituted  at  Alais,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gard,  to  train  intelligent  workmen  to  become  foremen  and  ofBcero 
of  mining  establishments. 

Besides  laboratories  in  connection  with  these  mining  schools  at  Paris,  Si 
Etienne,  and  Alais,  there  are  government  laboratories  for  analysis  and  assaying, 
at  Clermont,  Grenoble,  Marseilles,  Yiodessos,  and  Vesoul— «11  modeled  on  that 
of  Paris. 

IlfPERUL 'SCHOOL. OF  VINES  AT  PABI& 

The  Imperial  School  of  Mines  in  Paris  is  located  in  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel 
Its  aim  is  to  educate  minmg  engineers  for  the  service  of  the  State.  Its  pupils 
come  from  the  Polytechnic  School.  Day-scholars  may  also  be  admitted  who 
are  intended  for  directors  of  working-mines  and  metallurgic  establishments. 
The  course  of  studies  covers  three  years;  instruction  is  entirely  gratuitous 
Candidates  for  day-scholare  must,  1,  be  bom  or  naturalized  Frenchmen,  and  be 
at  least  17,  or  at  most  23  years  old;  2,  prove  by  a  certificate  fit>m  their  home 
authorities  tliat  they  have  a  good  moral  character;  3,  show  by  a  certificate  from 
a  physician  that  they  have  been  vaccinated. 

The  knowledge  required  for  admission  comprises  inflnitesunal  analysis,  me- 
chanics, descriptive  and  applied  geometry,  physics  with  special  regard  to  gas 
and  optical  instruments,  general  chemistry,  geometrical  drawing  and  shading 
with  Indian  ink ;  legible  handwriting,  and  correct  orthography. 

Preliminary  examinations  on  the  above-mentioned  subjects  are  held  in  Octo- 
ber in  the  Departments  by  mining  engineers,  specially  designated  for  this  pur* 
pose  by  the  Minister.  Scholars  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  lioentiates'Of  science^ 
mathematics,  and  pupils  of  the  preparatory  course  who  have  obtained  a  oeiw 
tlficate  of  capacity,  are  exempt  fVom  this  examination. 

To  be  definitely  admitted  as  day-scholars,  candidates  must  undergo  a  second 
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examination  daring  the  first  half  of  November  in  Paris  before  the  ooundl  of  the 
school  Pupils  who  at  tlie  final  examination  at  the  end  of  the  three  years' 
course  show  a  sufficient  degree  of  knowledge,  receive  a  diploma  of  capacity. 
Aspirants  for  day-scholars'  places  can  be  admitted  to  the  preparatory  courses 
connected  with  the  school  itself  and  lasting  one  year.  Candidates  must  be 
native  or  naturalized  Frenchmen,  be  at  least  16  or  at  most  20  years  old,  and 
undergo  an  examination  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  rectilinear  trigonom- 
etry, analytical  geometry,  physics,  and  drawing. 

The  course  of  studies  is  as  follows : — 

PrtparcUory  course:  Infinitesimal  analysis  and  mechanics;  descriptive  geom- 
etry (simple  and  applied;)  physics  with  special  regard  to  gases,  steam,  heat,  and 
optical  instruments;  general  chemistry;  practical  exercises  in  geometrical 
drawing  and  sliading  in  Indian  ink. 

Oerteral  course — First  year:  Mining,  machinery,  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  as- 
saying, paleontology;  English  and  German.  Second  year:  Second  part  of 
mining  and  inachinery,  metallurgy  and  assaying ;  geology ;  English  and  Ger- 
man. T7iirdyear:  Industrial  constructions,  construction  of  railroads,  mining 
legislation,  administrative  laws,  agriculture,  irrigation  and  drainage ;  English 
and  German. 

The  practical  course  embraces  drawing,  working  in  the  laboratories,  visiting 
of  mines  and  metallurgic  establishments  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris;  geolog- 
ical and  mineralogical  excursions,  and  the  preparation  of  papers  descriptive  of 
such  visits  and  excursions.  * 

SCHOOL  rOB  MINSRS  AT  ST.  BTIXmiB. 

The  School  for  Miners  at  Si  Etienne  (Loire)  is  under  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  and  Public  Works.  Its  aim  is  to  educate  directors  of  mines 
and  metallurgic  establishments.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  16  years  at 
least  and  25  years  at  most  They  must  prove  by  a  certificate  from  their  home 
authorities  that  they  have  a  good  moral  character,  and  that  they  have  been 
Vaccinated.  Naval  and  military  men  fteed  ftom  service  are  admitted  to  the  age 
of  28.' 

The  knowledge  required  for  admission  comprises:  French,  arithmetic,  system 
of  weiglits  and  measures,  elementary  geometry,  algebra  as  far  as  equations  of 
the  second  degree,  elements  of  linear  drawing.  Candidates  must,  from  the  1st 
of  August  till  the  1st  of  September,  pass  a  preliminary  examination  before 
mining  engineers  specially  designated  by  the  Minister.  These  examinations 
are  held  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Departments.  Candidates  fit>m  the  Poly- 
technic School  who  show  sufficient  knowledge  to  pass  the  second  examination, 
are  exempt  fi-om  the  first  Candidates  who  have  been  declared  admissible  pass 
a  second  examination  at  St  Etienne  before  the  councfl  of  the  school.  The  list 
made  out  by  the  examining  jury  is  presented  to  the  Minister,  and  he  marks 
those  who  are  to  be  admitted.  The  course  of  studies  covers  three  years;  all 
scholars  are  day-scholars ;  instruction  is  gratuitous.  Certificates  of  capacity  in 
various  degrees  are  given  to  worthy  scholars,  on  their  leaving  the  school 

The  course  of  studies  is  as  follows : 

First  division:  Geology,  20  lessons;  metallurgy,  46;  mechanics,  YT;  me- 
dianical  preparation  of  minerals  and  preparation  of  coal  for  market,  6 ;  theory 
of  reidstance  of  materials,  10  lessons. 
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Second  division:  Mathematice,  22  leaaons ;  phyBics,  24;  descriptive  geometiyy 
20;  chemistiy,  25;  mineralogy,  18;  siiading  and  perspective,  8  lessons;  stone- 
catting  and  timber- work,  12;  accounts)  8;  pracUcal  working  of  mines,  26; 
drawing  of  plans,  9  lessons. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  inspector-general,  aided  bjr  the  chief 
engineer  of  mines  of  the  department  of  the  Loire,  and  professors  (who  are  com- 
missioned minmg  engineers)  of  mineralogy  and  geology;  of  chemistry  and 
metallurgy;  of  mechanics,  construction,  Ac;  of  geometry,  mapping,  and  draw- 
ing ;  of  accounts  and  the  laws  of  mines. 

BCHOOL  OF  1IA8TEB-VINEBS  AT  ALAI& 

The  Imperial  School  of  Master-workmen  in  Mines  at  Alais  (Oardf)  is  under 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works.  Its  aim  is  to  edu- 
cate master-miners  who  possess  practical  knowledge  sufficient  to  superintend 
and  guide  the  workingmen,  and  enough  theoretical  knowledge  to  understand 
and  execute  the  orders  of  the  directors  of  the  mines.  Candidates  fbr  admission 
must  be  at  least  16  years  old,  must  produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  char- 
acter and  a  certificate  of  good  health,  duly  signed  by  a  physician ;  they  must 
likewise  prove  by  a  certificate  from  a  mining-director  that  they  have  labored  as 
common  workmen  for  a  whole  year  in  some  mine,  if  they  are  less  than  18  years 
old;  for  18  months  if  they  are  fix)m  18  to  20  years  old;  for  two  years  if  older. 
Candidates  must  undei^  a  preliminary  examination  before  an  examiner  de»g- 
nated  by  the  sub-prefect  of  the  arrondissement  in  which  they  reside.  Tins  ex- 
amination is  held  in  August  It  consists  of  reading,  spelling  from  dictation,  sim- 
ple arithmetical  exercises,  and  some  elementary  questions  on  weights  and  meas- 
ures. Candidates  who  pass  this  examination  satisfactorily  are  at  once  notified 
at  what  time  they  must  be  in  Alais  to  undergo  the  final  examination.  This 
examination  is  also  on  the  above-mentioned  subjects  and  on  some  practical 
knowledge.  The  course  covers  two  years.  The  term  always  commences  in 
the  first  days  of  November.  The  school  is  a  boarding-school.  Tlie  whole  ex- 
pense of  a  stay  of  seven  months  and  a-half  is  fixed  at  360  francs.  Whole  and 
partial  stipends  founded  by  the  State  are  generally  only  given  to  miners  or  sons 
of  mmers.  Certificates  as  "  master-miners"  are  given  to  worthy  scholars  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years'  course.    The  course  embraces  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Theoretical  ooubss. — I.  ArithmeUc:  Simple  and  decimal  fractions)  qrs- 
tem  of  weights  and  measures. 

2.  Geometry :  Measuring  of  lines,  surfaces,  and  simple  solids ;  graphic  con- 
struction of  geometrical  problems,  drawing  of  plans,  linear  drawing. 

3.  Physics  and  chemistry :  The  general  properties  of  bodies,  specific  weighty 
thermometer,  barometer,  gas,  heat,  steam,  chemical  properties  of  metals. 

4.  Mineralogy  and  geology :  Rocks  and  minerals,  the  geological  layers,  geo- 
logical description  of  France. 

6.  Mechanics:  Simple  mechanics,  such  as  the  lever,  wheel,  pully,  inclined 
plane,  &a,  suction-pumps,  detailed  description  of  an  exhausting  steam-engine. 

6.  Working  of  mines :  Process  of  working  with  the  pick-axe  and  with  gun- 
powder, wood-work  and  masonry  of  mines,  precaution  against  f^as  explosions, 
inundations,  &c. ;  first  care  to  be  bestowed  on  men  in  cases  of  accident. 

t.  French  language. 

II.  Practical  ooubse. — ^This  consists  in  working  in  the  laboratories  and  in 
inmes,  and  in  excursions  to  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alais. 


STATE,  DEPARTKENTAL.  AND  COMMUNAL  SCHOOLS 

or 
ARTB  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


Francs,  although  not  yet  possessing  a  governmental  system  of 
industrial  schools,  was  earliest  in  the  field  to  aid  special  depart- 
ments of  artistic  labor,  and  to  institute  museums,  collections  and 
special  schools  to  stimulate  invention,  and  prepare  her  artists 
and  artisans  for  a  higher  career  than  they  would  have  attained  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  apprenticeship.  The  establishment  of  the 
School  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  1648;  of  the  government  factories  of 
tapestry  (1606,)  fumitnre,  and  porcelain  and  pottery  (1590;)  of  the 
Schools  of  Civil  Engineering  (1722,)  Mining  (1783,)  and  Public 
Works;  of  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  (1785)  and  the  Imperial 
Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades  (1802) — conspired  to  place  the  con- 
structions of  her  engineers,  the  design  and  skill  of  the  workshops 
of  France,  in  advance  of  those  of  other  countries.  Before  describ- 
ing a  few  of  the  leading  institutions  of  each  class,  we  will  give  a 
survey  of  Industrial  Instruction  as  it  was  in  1850,  and  in  1864,  from 
official  documents.  Except  the  great  State  schools,  the  institutions 
herein  enumerated  have  been  established  mainly  by  municipal  au- 
thorities and  far-seeing  manufacturers,  stimulated  and  aided  by  the 
central  government,  to  meet  local  wants. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUOTIOV  IN  I860.* 

In  the  scheme  of  institutions  devoted  to  technical  instruction,  the  first  rank 
belongs  to  the  Conaervatoiy  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Paris,  began  by  that  fiimous 
mechanic,  Yaacanson,  as  a  collection  of  machines  and  mechanical  tools,  and 
gradually  expanded  bjr  the  government  from  1786  until  it  has  become  the  great 
museum  and  archives  of  the  industrial  arts.  It  embraces  in  its  range  of  opera- 
tions: (1)  a  collection  of  machines,  models  and  designs,  with  experts  to  give  ad- 
vice and  instruction  to  those  who  ask,  and  motive  power  to  exhibit  and  test  new 
inventions;  (2)  a  library  of  technological  publications  in  different  languages, 
including  plans  of  ornamentation ;  (3)  annual  courses  of  lectures  on  the  -sci- 
ences applied  to  the  great  national  industries;  (4)  a  school  of  design.  To  these 
sources  of  practical  knowledge  the  workmen  of  Paris  resort  in  lurge  numbers, 
and  with  great  profit  to  themselves  and  to  the  country. 

The  throe  State  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Chalons,  Angers,  and  Alx — 
the  first  instituted  in  1802,  the  second  in  1811,  and  the  third  in  1843,  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  are  intended  to  train  skillful  workmen ;  and  from 
them  have  proceeded  a  large  number  of  master-finishers,  founders,  black- 
smiths, machinists,  carpenters  and  engineers. 

As  to  the  proportions  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  course  of  instruction, 

*  Abridged  ftom  an  ailtote  in  Um  JI«vm  d4$  Dm  .Mm^cf,  by  A  Arophori. 
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the  papHa  pass  seren  hoars  and  a  half  daily  in  the  workshops,  and  only  five  hoars 
and  a  half  daily  in  classes  and  in  the  apartments  for  desigo.  The  professors  are 
rigorously  obliged,  in  their  lessons,  to  take  the  most  osoal  point  of  view ;  that  from 
which  the  pupil  can  best  see  how  to  ose  the  knowledge  he  acquires.  Since  the 
Tote  was  substituted  for  ministerial  selection  of  professors,  two  years*  since,  the 
courses  of  instruction  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  drop  oat  those  theoretical  gen- 
tlemen who  are  unable  to  do  what  they  (each. 

The  principal  advantage  of  these  schools  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  direct  influ- 
ence which  they  exert  upon  the  national  industry.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  or  thereatwut  who  leave  diem  every  year,  are  scarcely  the  thousandth  part 
of  the  workmen  who  grow -up  in  France  during  the  same  time ;  but  the  schools 
show  a  style  of  instruction  which  serves  as  a  model  for  comparison.  The  pupils 
carry  into  private  workshops  theoretical  knowledge  which  they  could  not  acquire 
there,  and  which  is  most  useful  in  the  explanation  of  practical  lab(«.  Although 
yet  imperfect  workmen,  they  improve  more  rapidly  than  the  others,  and  sooner 
become  excellent  foremen.  Although  we  know  that  among  some  foreign  nations, 
habiti  supply  the  place  of  institutions,  amonff  us,  these  schools  will  stimulate  a  little 
our  untowa^  habits.  Ihey  have  another  destviatlon,  of  higher  importance ;  they 
may  become  seminaries  of  professors  for  the  industrial  mstraction  which  the  conn- 
try  waits  to  see  organized,  and  for  which  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  prepare  a 
way.  Once  improved  by  the  practical  training  of  the  private  workshops  and  mann- 
fiu^tories,  the  best  pupils  of  these  schools  will  become  roost  useful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  special  inatmotion ;  which  needs  a  body  of  instructors  adapted  to  ita 
peculiar  needs. 

An  institution  established  at  Paris,  die  central  school  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
also  helps  the  accomplishment  of  this  same  work.  The  mmilar  nature  of  its  in- 
structions akme  justifies  the  assistance  granted  it  by  government,  which  confers 
npon  it  a  sort  of  public  character.*  Donng  an  existence  of  twenty  ^ears,  the  cen- 
tral school  has  fully  juirtified  the  expectations  of  its  founders,  it  is  devoted  to  the 
education  of  civil  engineers,  directors  of  machine-shops,  and  chiefs  of  manufiMSto- 
ries.  Besides  the  four  principal  courses  studied,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  chemical 
arts,  metoUnrgy  and  architecture,  it  instructs  its  pupils  in  aU  the  pursuits  of  indus- 
trial labor.  Since  chemistry  has  left  laboratories  to  enter  workshops  and  to  per- 
fect there  the  results  of  manufiicturing  processes ;  since  the  physical  worid  has 
been  searched  for  the  means  of  employing  heat  and  steam,  which  have  become 
such  powerful  agents  of  production,  industry  has  ceased  to  be  abandoned  to  em- 
piricism. Every  mannfiusture  has  asked  flrom  science  methods  quicker,  surer,  and 
more  eoononncal.  The  central  school  satisfies  this  demand.  By  physical  and 
chemical  study,  it  prepares  pupils  expressly  for  the  direction  of  industrial  labor, 
just  as  the  polytechnic  school,  by  the  study  of  mathematical  science,  becomes 
a  seminary  for  the  department  of  public  works,  and  for  some  other  special 
professions. 

Under  these  institutions,  which  have  a  general  character,  may  be  ranked  those 
institutions  which  we  will  term  locaL  These  may  be  divided,  in  respect  to  their 
destination,  into  two  great  classes ;  one,  consisting  of  those  whose  design  is  to 
instruct  in  the  applicati<ms  of  some  one  science  to  the  industrial  arts ;  and  the 
other,  of  those  which  confine  their  instruction  to  the  practice  of  an  art  or  trade ; 
or  to  the  collaterial  knowledge  necessary  to  exercise  it  To  estimate  the  actual  in- 
fluence of  both,  they  must  1m  considered  in  the  place  where  they  exist. 

In  the  northern  section,  where  man&ctnring  industry  reigns  supreme,  we  see 
only  the  arts  of  dengn  as  applied  to  arts  and  trades,  gratuitously  taught.  The 
schools  of  design  established  in  most  of  the  important  towns,  are  generally  of 
recent  creation.  The  oldest  date  (h>m  the  restoration  or  fh>m  the  empire,  except 
that  three  or  four,  have  an  earlier  origin.  For  instance,  the  school  of  Arras,  where 
some  instruction  is  given,  which  relates  partly  to  industrial  occupations,  waa 
founded  by  the  states-general  of  Artois,  in  1775  ;  that  of  St.  Oiner  in  1780,  and 
that  of  Calais  in  1787.  These  institutions  are  every  where  much  valued  among 
the  working  classes.  Some  of  them  contain  classes  of  as  many  as  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils.    Some  of  them  are  particularly  for  children,  but  most  for  adults. 

*  The  State  allows  tbe  central  school  an  annual  sum  of  ¥ifiO0t  whieh  is  distributed  to  cut 
tidates  (for  prizes)  hy  a  vote. 
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Arobitectural  design  and  praotiool  geometry,  as  implied  to  cntting  aton),  wood^ 
&c.,  are  often  among  the  studies.  In  all  that  popnlooa  district  which  extends  from 
the  Belgian  frontier  to  the  western  extremity  of  Normandy,  and  contains  such 
manufacturing  metropolises  as  Rouen  and  DUe,  there  are  only  two  small  instita* 
tions  which  really  have  the  character  of  industrial  schools.  One  is  at  Dieppe ;  it 
is  a  school  for  lace-making  and  open-stitch  for  young  girls.  It  was  founded  during 
the  restoration,  and  increased  during  the  government  of  July.  It  receives  about 
three  hundred  pupils,  and  while  giving  them  a  primary  school  course  of  instruc- 
tion, it  aim)  instructs  them  in  an  occupation.  It  has  exercised  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  lace  manufieusture ;  there  bias  been  organized  in  connection  with  it,  a 
boarding  department,'  where  some  poor  girls  are  supp9rted  gratuitously,  and  edu- 
cated to  become  skillful  work-women  and  assistant  teachers.  The  other  institutions 
situated  at  Mesnieres,  in  the  arrondissemeiU  of  Rouen,  receives  about  sixty  orphan 
boys,  and  trains  them  for  business  in  workshops  appropriate  for  diiferent  trades. 
Some  locul  societies,  as  the  society  of  workmen  at  St  Qnentin,  &o.,  endeavor  to 
instruct  the  laboring  classes  in  some  occupations. 

In  our  eastern  departments,  the  domain  of  industrial  instruction  is  lees  confined. 
There  are  there  some  schools,  some  technic  institutions,  for  the  working  classes. 
The  schools  of  design  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  north,  and  are  more  de- 
cidedly directed  towards  manufactures.  The  manufacturers  of  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  have  more  than  once  had  upon  their  fabrics  the  marks  of  tlie 
designers,  engravers,  and  oolorists,  trained  in  the  gratuitous  scho(»ls  of  the  Haut- 
Rhin.  Some  schools  of  design  of  rather  wider  scope,  do  great  service  to  industry. 
Among  these  may  be  especially  mentioned  the  school  of  Saint- Etienne,  where  ai*e 
intructed  all  the  designers  employed  in  the  neighboring  manufactories,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  the  ribbon-makers,  who  are  so  very  jealous  about  the  good  taste  of  these 
articles  of  ornament  Besides  instruction  in  design,  there  are  given  from  time  to 
time  public  courses  of  instruction,  established  and  supported  by  the  towns,  and 
particularly  elementary  courses  in  chemistry,  in  mechanics,  physics  and  matlie- 
matics,  such  as  may  furnish  the  workingmen  with  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
their  profession.    Among  the  cities  which  enjoy  to  some  extent  instruction  of  tins 

•  sort,  may  be  mentioned  Metz,  Mulhouse,  Colmar,  Bar-Ie-Duc,  Besan^on,  Rheims, 
Nancy,  Dijon,  Rive-de-Gier,  Langres,  &c.  These  institutions  are  sometimes  the 
results  of  individual  effort  4  thus,  at  Besan9on,  a  private  citizen  Ajunded  in  1829 
a  public  and  free  course  of  study  upon  nftithematics  as  connected  with  the  arts. 
At  Bar-le-Duo,  industrial  courses  were  established  by  an  association  of  subsoribers, 
and  were  taken  charge  of  by  the  commune.  L^cal  societies,  among  which  the 
industrial  society  at  Mulhouse  is  first  in  influence  and  resources,  have  increased 
the  local  activity,  and  give  the  initiative  to  the  population  in  general.  In  S^mnr, 
a  small  town  of  the  C6te-d--Or,  a  private  society.  Some  manu&cturers  have  imi- 
tated this  example ;  for  instance,  in  the  great  establishment  of  Guebwiller  (Haut- 
Rhin)  gratuitous  lessons  are  given  to  the  operatives  in  linear  design,  geometryi 
and  machinery. 

Hiere  are  also  in  the  east  of  France,  several  institutions  devoted  more  exdn- 
sively  to  special  purposes.  The  most  important,  whose  r^ulations  are  worthy  of 
most  attention,  are  at  Lyons,  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  and  Saint-Etienne.  Lyons  stands 
first,  both  for  population  and  manufiioturing  wealth.  Besides  the  Lamartine  school, 
in  which  are  given  instructions  in  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  design,  and  also 
^  a  course  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  a  number  of  private  institutions  give  practical 

*  instruction  in  loom-weaving,  and  the  theory  of  the  decomposition  of  doth,  (decompo- 
sition dee  6toffes ;)  they  instruct  also  how  to  set  up  looms  after  any  required  pattern. 
Instruction  is  also  giveH  in  making  patterns,  in  designing  for  woven  fabrics,  and  in 
keeping  accounts  %>r  workshops.  These  lessons,  as  will  be  observed,  go  to  the 
heart  <?  the  industry  of  Lyons.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  it  were  more  liberally 
dispensed  ;  and  that  the  city  would  make  it  gratuitous.  Lyons  has  also  schools 
ibr  teaching  designing  of  figures,  stone-cutting,  and  several  schools  of  design  for 
journeymen  carpenters ;  bat  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  payment  is  necessary  for  ad- 
mission to  them.  Strasbourg  has  a  well  organized  school  of  design,  maintained  by 
the  commune.  Tlie  practicd  instruction  given  there,  besides  elementary  theoretic 
Instruction  in  mathematioal  and  physical  science,  includes  iron-work  at  forge  and 
vice,  turning,  carpentry,  lithography,  and  chemical  manipulations.  In  selecting  the 
workshop  for  a  pnpil,  reference  is  had  to  his  tastes  and  ^>titndea.    At  Nancy 
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there  has  been  for  aeveral  years  established  a  ^*  house  for  apprentices^'  on  an  en- 
tirely new  plan.  The  results  have  been  considered  deserving  of  encouragentent 
by  the  council-general  of  the  department  of  the  Meurthe.  The  apprentices  form  a 
fiimily,  and  call  one  another  brother.  Infhictions  of  rules  are  determined  upon  by 
a  tribunal  composed  of  all  those  apprentices  who  have  obtained  a  certain  number 
of  good  marks.  A  good  mark  is  given  by  vote  of  all  the  pupils.  The  penalties 
consist  of  a  system  of  reparations  founded  upon  the  nature  of  each  fault.  Thus, 
one  who  breaks  silence  when  silence  is  ordered,  is  condemned  to  keep  silence  until 
permitted  to  break  it  If  two  apprentices  quarrel,  they  must  embrace  and  become 
companions  at  play  for  a  set  time.  The  pupils  of  this  establishment  labor  in  the 
workshops  established  in  it|  and  attend  the  communal  schools  to  receive  primary 
instruction.  At^Saint-Etienne,  a  school  of  mines  is  intended  to  furnish  conductors 
of  mines,  and  directors  of  explorations  and  mineralogical  workshops.  As  this  in- 
struction is  gratuitous,  Workmen  may  attend  the  school  to  be  taught  mining. 

In  the  department  of  Doubs,  a  practical  school  of  horology  was  founded  in  1836, 
at  Morteau,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  increasing  the  beautiful  employment 
which  is  important  to  the  labor  of  thdt  section.  In  the  leisure  of  winter,  always 
so  long  among  the  mountains,  the  farmers,  shut  in  so  much  by  the  snow,  have  no 
other  means  of  occupying  their  time.  The  town  of  Besan^on,  the  department, 
even  the  supreme  government,  had  enoourag<^  the  establishment  of  the  school  at 
Morteau,  which  seemed  to  promise  great  success ;  but  different  causes  having  di- 
minished the  demand  for  the  clocks  from  Doubs,  the  school,  after  having  already 
done  some  good,  was  forced  to  be  closed.  Similar  institutions  have  been  unable 
to  support  themselves  at  Dijon  and  Ma^on.  Tlie  departments  and  towns  ought  to 
have  aflbrded  them  a  more  liberal  support.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  school  of 
another  species,  for  mounting  looms,  established  at  Rheims  by  a  local  society,  in 
which  skillful  mounters  and  weavers  had  already  been  trained,  but  which  per- 
ished for  lack  of  funds. 

In  this  same  region,  at  one  of  the  most  ignorant  points  of  the  department  of  the 
Meurthe,  a  project  is  being  put  in  execution  to  which  we  wish  the  best  success. 
It  is  intended  to  establish  a  special  school  for  a  branch  of  industry  to  which,  though 
humble,  a  considerable  population  is  confined.  The  inhabitants  of  the  six  com- 
munes of  the  ancient  county  of  Dabo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  which  was  united 
with  France  only  in  1801,  have  no  other  means  of  gaining  a  living  than  their 
ftirest-rights  in  the  public  forests,  and  the  execution  of  carefully  carved  wood-work. 
Their  hereditary  industry,  remaining  absolutely  stationary,  has  become  surpossed 
by  other  products  of  the  same  kind,  and  commerce  gradually  refuses  them.  The 
projected  school  is  designed  to  instruct  these  unskillful  turners  in  methods  of  labor 
more  suited  to  existing  tastes  and  demands.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  making 
playthings  and  domestic  utensils,  such  as  those  made  in  Switzerland  and  in  the 
Black  Forest.  In  order  to  have  some  chances  of  saocess,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
instruct  the  young,  and  not  the  adult  workmen,  whose  traditional  habits  it  would 
be  difficult  to  alter.  These  latter,  having  been  exclusively  employed  in  doing 
coarse  work,  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  acquire  delicacy  of  hand.  With  this 
proviso,  the  plan  of  the  founders  of  this  school  appears  excellent ;  when  it  has  suc- 
ceeded, it  will  be  another  good  example  of  what  our  eastern  departments  can  offer 
in  the  way  of  industrial  instruction. 

The  southern  section  of  France  is  not  so  fiivored  in  this  respect ;  it  presents  a 
similar  aspect  to  the  northern.  Schools  of  linear  design  of  trade,  architecture  or 
decoration,  existing  at  Marseilles,  Avignon,  Montauban,  Digne,  Aude,  Grenoble, 
Tarbes,  Grasse,  Ac,  a  tew  courses  of  instruction  in  three  or  four  towns  in  the  ele- 
ments of  chemistry,  of  physics,  of  mechanics,  of  geometry,  are  almost  the  only  in- 
stitutions for  industrial  instruction.  The  town  of  Nismes  alone  is  better  supplied ; 
perhaps  there  is  not  in  all  France  another  city  where  special  instruction  is  given 
on  so  extended  a  scale.  A  course  of  design  for  manufiMStures  embraces  instruction 
in  damasked  and  in  stamped  flowers.  Another  course  of  geometrical  design  com- 
pletes the  knowledge  which  the  children  have  received  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  instruction  in  chemistry  comprehends  lesstms  in  dyeing,  an  important  branch 
of  local  industry.  Admission  to  all  the  classes  is  free.  A  school  of  weaving,  dat- 
ing from  1836,  is  liber^ly  opened  for  theoretic  and  practical  instruction  in  the 
tfiannfcoture  of  clotha.  Tne  theory  is  of  the  processes  employed  both  in  brocaded 
and  in  pUun  stufib ;  the  practice  consists  in  the  actual  weaving  of  the  cloths  In  the 
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loom.  The  town  fbmisheB  the  toolt,  maehmes,  and  raw  material,  oeoeasary  for  the 
work.  By  explainiDg  the  art  of  weaving  in  two  aspects,  this  school  has  had  an 
excellent  influence  upon  the  oianufaoturea  of  Nisnies.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
endeavor  to  gather  into  it  as  many  foremen  and  workmen  as  pocsible.  In  this 
same  department,  of  the  Gard,  at  Alais,  has  been  established  a  school  of  master- 
miners.  The  instruction  has  not  so  high  a  character  or  purpose  as  that  at  Saint- 
Etienne,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  course  designed  for  directors  of  machine-shops. 
Hie  practical  exercises  consist  in  drawing  plaiM  both  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground 
and  of  the  mines,  and  in  mining  in  the  mines  of  pit-coal  about  Alais.  The  pupils 
also  practice  blacksmithing,  wagon-making,  and  carpentry.  Admission  is  not  free, 
and  scarcely  any  pupils  are  expected  except  those  maintained  by  some  department, 
or  by  some  of  the  coal  companies. 

In  our  western  departmenti  the  two  large  cities  of  Bordeaux  and  Nantes  are 
the  only  ones  which  have  paid  much  attention  to  special  instruction.  In  the  capi- 
tal of  ancient  Guyenne,  in  1834  and  1835,  the  municipal  council  founded  public 
and  ipratuitous  courses  of  instruction  in  industrial  chemistry,  mathematics  and  me- 
chanics, as  applied  to  arts  and  trades.  The  chamber  of  commerce  also,  a  rich  and 
active  body,  established  in  1843  a  course  of  chemistry  and  natural  history.  A  pri- 
vate society  called  the  philomathio  society,  wliose  assistance  has  often  been  valua- 
ble to  the  laboring  population  of  Bordeaux,  has  for  six  years  deArayed  the  expense 
of  special  instruction ;  the  practical  part  of  whwh  consists  in  linear  design  and 
insthiction  about  the  steam-engine.  At  Nantes,  besides  that  the  town  maintains 
a  free  school  of  design,  fonndra  in  1789,  there  is  a  private  society  known  as  the 
industrial  society,  whose  eflbrts  for  young  workmen  are  now  appreciated  through- 
out France,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  industrial  training  of  the  masses.  It  re- 
ceives from  the  commune,  the  department,  and  the  State,  assistance  which  is 
increased  by  private  subscriptions.  The  workmen  are  counted  by  hundreds,  whose 
first  steps  it  has  guided  in  the  rude  career  of  labor.  The  object  of  this  socie^  is 
two-fold ;  to  give  its  pupils  instruction  carefully  adapted  to  their  condition,  and  to 
arrange  for  their  apprenticeship  in  difEer«it  trades. 

La  Rochelle  and  Brest  have  also  made  some  eflbrts  to  introduce  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  west  of  France.  At  La  Rochelle,  was  established  in  1844  a  theo- 
retic course  in  ship-building ;  at  Brest,  a  society  called  the  society  of  emulation 
endeavors  to  instruct  in  linear  design,  in  drawing  plans,  &c.  In  thki  part  of 
France,  all  children,  not  merely  of  those  of  easy  circumstances,  but  of  all  who  are 
not  altogether  too  poor,  attend,  without  exception,  the  classical  schools.  They  are 
often  interrupted  in  their  studies,  by  the  inability  of  their  parents  to  bear  their 
prolonged  expenses,  and  rarely  succeed  in  reducing  to  practice,  even  at  a  late 
period,  the  imperfect  education  they  receive.  Families  unable  to  send  thehr  sons 
to  the  high  school,  content  themselves  with  the  ordinary  instruction.  The  idea  of 
special  instruction  is  scarcely  a  germ  in  this  soil,  which  seems  ungenial  to  it  No- 
where M  the  word  **  professional"  applied  to  instruction  in  a  narrower  or  ftlser 


The  center  of  France,  excepting  the  department  of  the  Seine,  whose  establish- 
ments deserve  a  distinct  notice,  is  scarcely  lees  ill  supplied  than  tiie  west  Most  of 
the  departments  are  destitute  oif  graded  (s^rieux)  establishments  also.  Schools  of 
linear  design,  or  of  design  more  or  less  applicable  to  industry,  exist  only  at  great 
distances.  There  are,  however,  a  few  institutions  in  which  some  praoticaJ  instruc- 
tion is  given.  For  instance,  the  prytannum  of  Menars,  establisheid  in  1832  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  and  recentiy  reopened  after  having  been  some 
time  shut,  is  devoted  to  industrial  studies.  The  plan  of  the  institution  is  similar  to 
Uiat  of  our  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  but  unfortunately  has  not  as  great  resources 
at  command.  The  city  of  Toun  has  established  a  course  in  physics  and  chemistry, 
but  it  has  not  been  organised  upon  a  sufficientiy  wide  basis  to  attract  many  auditors. 
At  Limoges,  the  municipal  council  and  the  agricultural  society,  by  uniting  their 
efibrts,  have  done  much  good  by  means  of  public  and  free  lessons,  in  geometry, 
mechanics,  design,  modding,  and  stereotomy.  In  the  Haute-Luire,  Le  Puy 
received  the  gift  of  a  free  industrial  school  fl^  private  subscriptions,  the  town 
pajring  its  annual  expenses.  This  institution,  though  less  complete  than  that  of 
Strasfirarg,  b  constructed 'upon  the  same  model,  and  aocomnniodates  a  hundred 
children  of  workmen.  There  are  some  special  courses  at  Le  Puy  also ;  but  the 
praetioal  appUcatkNM  of  seienee  are  not  broight  out  there.    In  the  department  of 
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the  Ck>rrte,  thongli  small  and  unkindly  treated  by  nature,  we  tee  with  pleaearo, 
at  Tulle,  a  free  aobool  of  medianioal  geometry.  Dnear  design  is  applied  there  to 
the  drawing  of  figures  and  of  machines,  to  stone  cutting,  carpentry,  and  architecture. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  central  section,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
whose  riches  and  activity  contrast  singularly  with  the  nakedness  and  simplicity  of 
the  country  we  are  leaving,  have  be^n  united  most  of  the  means  of  industrial  in- 
struction which  are  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  sur&ce  of  fVance.  Paris, 
nevertheless,  contains  nothing  comparaUe  with  the  school  of  weaving  at  Nismes, 
with  the  private  institutions  for  teaching  weaving  at  Lyons,  with  the  national 
schools  of  arts  and  trades  at  Chllons,  Angers,  and  Aix.  We  seek  there  in  vain 
for  an  organized  system  of  practical  instruction,  provided  with  all  resources  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  public  demand.  All  the  establishroents  of  this  class  in  Paris, 
except  the  national  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades,  may  be  classed  in  two  divisions ; 
one  appropriated  to  those  in  easy  circumstances,  or  who  can  pay  a  monthly  fee, 
the  othiar  gratuitous,  and  therefore  accessible  to  the  working  population.  In  the  for- 
mer class  are  the  Chaptal  municipal  college  and  the  Turgot  school,  in  both  of 
which  there  is  a  department  of  industrial  teaching ;  several  schools  preparatory  to 
the  school  of  arts  and  trades ;  schools  of  architecture,  horokigy,  &c.  From  our 
present  point  of  view,  the  latter  dass  calls  for  our  especial  attention.  The  number 
of  public  establishments  included  in  it  is  inconsiderable.  Besides  the  small  school 
of  the  conservatory,  there  are  hardly  any  other  than  ftee  classes  in  industrial  de- 
sign. Design  for  woven  stufis  does  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  as  it  ought ; 
the  artistic  element  of  design  is  preponderant,  which  will  not  be  surpriring  when  it 
is  known  that  by  a  singularity  of  which  our  administration  a^rds  more  than  one 
example,  these  schoob  are  altogether  separate  ftom  the  department  of  commerce, 
and  under  the  direction  of  that  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  the  vast  field  for  industrial  instructkm  among  the  working  classes,  the  prin- 
cipal burden  has  foUen  upon  private  institutkms  established  bycnarityor  by  econo- 
mic foresight  In  the  immense  gulf  <^  the  capital,  the  action  of  these  establish- 
ments does  not  appear  to  the  indiffirent,  or  to  those  immersed  in  business  ;  but 
though  silent  and  almost  unknown,  they  are  a  valuable,  help  to  the  unfortunate  and 
to  the  helpless,  and  very  profitable  to  the  community.  Hie  institution  for  appren- 
tices in  the  city  of  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Armand  de  Meinn,  tndns  up 
to  labor,  from  the  pavements  dt  the  city  and  from  garrets  and  misery,  a  crowd  of 
children  who  would  otherwise  have  luuitened  to  populate  the  prisons.  While  their 
instructors  train  their  minds  by  primary  instruction,  and  seek  to  inspire  right  sen- 
timents into  their  hevts,  they  are  gradually  prepared  for  the  actual  life  which 
awaits  them.  Another  institution,  tluit  of  Saint-Nicolas,  receives  several  hundred 
pupils  in  two  estaUishmenti,  one  at  Paris  and  the  other  at  ksy.  Its  judk»k)ua 
directors  mingle  a  proper  amount  of  elementary  instruotkn  with  manual  labor. 
Unfortunately  the  limited  resources  of  this  establishment  do  not  permit  it  to  furnish 
a  v»y  great  variety  of  instruction.  Other  similar  institutions  are  entering  the 
same  course.  The  work-rooms  for  girls  are  actual  industrial  schools  for  the  most 
feeble  and  exposed  portion  of  the  laboring  population,  and  that  needing  most  care. 
There  are  also  in  Paris  small  school  for  apprentices,  established  almost  entirely  by 
the  contributions  of  foremen  for  poor  orphans.  Such  enterprises  are  worthy  of 
judicious  encoaragement  by  the  municipal  council. 

Other  public  and  aratuitous  courses  of  study,  founded  by  private  societies,  with 
different  designs  and  by  different  means,  are  assisting  to  disseminate  technical  in- 
struction among  the  workmen.  When  a  man' has  some  property,  and  is  thus  in  a 
way  to  fill  a  useful  place  in  society  and  to  gain  his  own  living,  instruction  of  this 
kind,  carefully  adapted  to  his  requirementi,  dealing  with  feet  rather  than  with 
theory,  simple,  and  appealing  to  the  good  sense  of  the  masses,  is  likely  to  produce 
excellent  moral  efiects.  I  do  not  say  that  all  these  qualifications  actually  exist ; 
some  additions  and  retrenchments  are  necessary.  The  philosophic  sentiment  of 
the  great  task  of  industrial  improvement  for  the  masses  b  not  clearty  brought  out ; 
and  the  conditions  of  true  practical  instructMU  are  often  not  fulfilled.  Tet  many 
honorable  individual  efforts  have  been  made  hi  this  .direction.  They  have  pro- 
duced real  good,  and  merit  efiective  encouragement  ftxNn  the  Parisian  municipal 
authority. 
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Anr. — ^The  ferm-schools  of  La  Saulsaie  and  Pont-ck'  Veyle. 

AiSNE. — St  Quentin, — Course  of  industrial  drawing  for  adults  of  all  trades; 
60  pupils.     The  Imperial  Free  Drawing-school;  60  to  70  pupils. 

Allier. — ^Two  preparatory  technical  schools  at  Moulins^  with  about  100  pu- 
pils, and  an  agricultural  school  at  BeUeau. 

Alps,  (IJppbr,  Lower,  and  Maritime.}— One  fiirm-scbool  in  each  of  these 
departments. 

Abdennes. — CharleviUe. — ^A  professional  school  with  300  pupils. 

Arisge. — A  fiirm-school  at  IwyaL 

Aube. — J^oyes. — Municipal  school  of  drawing  and  architecture,  with  IH 
pupils.  A  gratuitous  course  of  German  and  English,  with  from  15  to  20  pupils. 
A  sewing-school  for  girls  has  18  boarders  and  30  day-pupils. 

AuDB. — A  farm-school  at  Besplas,  with  24  pupils. 

AvEYROif. — A  chair  of  agriculture  at  Roduz, 

Bouches-du-Ru6ne. — Aix, — Imperial  school  of  arts  and  trades,  and  a  private 
preparatory  technical  school,  with  155  pupils. 

Marseilles. — ^Preparatory  school  of  artis  and  trades,  with  70  pupils. 

La  CioiaL — Drawing-class,  and  apprentice  system. 

Farm-school  at  MorUaurone,  with  36  pupils. 

Schools  of  hydrography  at  Marseilles,  La  Oiot€Uf  Aries,  and  MarHguea, 

Galyados. — Caen, — ^Three  public  and  gratuitous  courses  for  drawing,  sculp- 
ture, ftc.,  with  112  pupils.  Course  of  agriculture,  with  50  pupils;  of  horticul- 
ture, with  20  pupils;  and  of  agricultural  chemistry,  with  75  pupils.  A  sewing- 
school  for  girls  and  four  orphanages,  wherein  children  of  both  sexes  receive 
primary  instruction  and  are  taught  some  industrial  art. 

Bayeux. — Two  schools  in  which  girls  are  taught  sewing,  knitting,  and  em* 
broidery. 

Lisieux. — ^Drawing-school  for  working  men ;  20  pupils. 

Fire — Public  course  at  the  Hdtel-de-ViUe,  for  improving  the  elementary  in- 
struction of  the  working  class,  and  imparting  the  scientific  knowledge  most 
u.4eful  for  the  local  industries.    There  are  about  70  pupils  on  the  average. 

Conde-sur-Noireau^ — Professional  courses  for  the  instruction  of  the  foremen 
and  workmen  employed  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  other  local  industries ;  42 
pupils. 

Cantal. — AuriOac — ^Trade-school  for  drawing,  mathematics,  sculpture,  Sui. ; 
30  pupils. 

Mural. — Lace-making  school ;  85  pupils.  At  this  place,  and  at  Mauriae  and 
SL  Flour,  there  are  also  sewing-schools,  with  25,  40,  and  50  pupils  respectively. 
At  SL  Faut-des-Landes,  a  farm-school,  with  33  pupils. 

Gharektb. — AngouUme — Public  and  gratuitous  courses  of  applied  physics 
and  chemistry,  with  an  average  attendance  of  100,  and  a  course  for  drawing, 
with  62. 

Bardines. — A  course  of  horticulture,  attended  by  about  80  persona. 

CaARBNTB,  (Lower.)— Xa  HocheUe. — Evening  school  for  drawmg  and  geom- 
etry applied  to  the  industrial  arts ;  150  pupils.    Farm-school  at  Fuilboreau, 

CoER, — ^Farm-school  at  Laumoy, 

CoBRBZB. — Ihdle. — Departmental  trade-school  for  young  workmen;  100  pu- 
pils. The  technical-schools  at  the  Imperial  Manufactory  of  Arms,  with  40  pupils. 
There  is  also  at  Lea  JPlaines  a  farm-school,  wit&  45  pupils. 

CoTES-DU-NoRD. — Farm-school  of  CasteUaouenafif  with  33  pupils. 

At  St  Brieuc,  a  school  for  lace-making,  with  30  to  40  pupils,  and  at  Treguier 
one  for  sewing  and  embroidery,  with  25  pupils. 

CREtrsE. — The  farm-school  01  La  VUlmeuve, 

DoRDOGira. — The  &rm-8chool  of  LavaUade, 

DouBS. — BesangoTk — Municipal  school  for  teaching  the  theory  and  practice  of* 
dock  and  watch-making,  established  by  the  municipality  in  1862.    The  course 
occupies  three  years,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  30. 

*  OommimiaiCed  by  tlie  Prefects  of  the  Departmento. 
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There  are  also  at  Besancon  gpratuitoua  oonrsea  on  the  application  of  mathe- 
matics to  arts  and  mannfiiatares,  with  12  to  16  pupils,  and  a  drawing-school, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  150  papils.  A  cbiur  of  agriculture  has  also  been 
founded  there. 

EuRE-BT-LoiRE. — ^lu  this  department  there  are  11  sewing-schools  established 
1^  charitable  persons  at  Chartres^  lUicra,  SL  Luperce,  Dreux,  and  Koffent^^ 
MoirotL 

FiNisTERE. — ^A  farm-school  at  TrivartZj  a  practical  school  of  urigation  and 
drawing  at  Lhardau,  and  a  chahr  of  agriculture  at  Qumper, 

Gard. — Ahus.^^hool  for  educating  overseers  and  foremen  of  mines,  founded 
by  the  Qoyemment  in  1843;  it  is  supported  by  the  town  of  Alais  and  the  de- 
partment of  the  Grard,  with  a  subvention  bom  the  State.  The  number  of  pupils, 
all  boarders,  is  28.    The  results  are  very  satis&ctory. 

IHmes, — Weaving-school,  theoretical  and  practical,  with  a  course  of  pattern- 
drawing,  founded  by  the  municipal  council  in  1856  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 
It  is  regularly  attended  by  30  pupils,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

Nimes  has  also  an  excellent  school  of  design,  likewise  founded  by  the  mu- 
idcipal  council.  It  comprises  four  courses: — 1.  A  course  of  artistic  drawing, 
including  the  figure,  the  round,  landscape,  and  painting.  2.  A  course  pf  orna- 
mental drawing,  with  modeling  and  sculpture.  3.  A  course  of  linear  drawing, 
including  plans,  designs  of  machines,  fta  These  courses  are  diligently  followed 
by  145  pupils.  To  these  tiiree  the  municipality  has  added:  4.  An  evening 
course  for  adults,  in  which  woi^meh  are  taught  drawing  applied  to  carpenters* 
woric,  stone-cutting,  ko.    ■ 

The  municipal  councQ  has  founded,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  course  of 
chemistry  and  physics  applied  to  the  industrial  arts,  especiaUy  to  dyeing. 

GABOifKE^  (Upper.) — ibidouae. — School  of  the  fine  arts  and  industrial  ad* 
ences.  In  this  establishment  there  are  courses  of  drawing  in  all  its  branches^ 
of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  anatomy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  physics^ 
and  chemistry,  of  algebra,  descriptive  geometry,  perspective,  and  stereotomy. 
The  number  of  pupils  was  about  600  in  1863. 

There  are  al»)  a  commercial-school,  (private,)  with  120  pupils,  courses  of 
agriculture,  of  arboriculture,  and  an  imperial  veterinary  school 

GiROKDB. — Bordeaux, — Evening-classes  for  adults  founded  and  conducted  by 
the  Philomathical  Society.  There  are  in  all  21  classes,  atten4ed  by  1,810  pu- 
pils. The  subjects  taught,  in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic^  are 
geography,  geometry,  (plane,  solid,  and  descriptive,)  algebra,  mechanics,  (with 
application  to  steam-engines,)  practical  hydraulics,  drawing,  physics,  chemisliy. 
The  same  society  has  also  opened  classes  for  apprentices. 

Municipal  professional  course  of  mathematics  and  their  applications;  130 
pupils. 

A  naval  school  supported  by  the  department,  the  dty  of  Bordeaux,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  are  flrom  150  to  200  pupils,  who  are  taught  on 
board  the  fKgate  La  SriUante,  moored  in  the  Garonne.  LasUy,  a  chair  of  agri- 
culture. 

Hbrault. — MbfUpeUier, — ^A  private  commercial  and  technical  school,  in 
which  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Imperial  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Aix. 

Illb-bt-Vilainhl — In  this  department  there  are  oourees  of  book-keeping  and 
drawing  annexed  to  the  college  at  Dol;  agricultural-schools  at  St.  Joum^ieB- 
Ouerets  and  8L  JHeen ;  and  eight  sewfaig-schools  at  8L  Mdb^  SL  Servant  and 
fbug&ea. 

Ikdrb. — Farm-school  of  VUlechaise,  and  a  reformatory  at  FbnigombattUi  kept 
by  the  Treppists,  who  give  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  trades  dependent 
thereon. 

IvDRE-BT-LoiRB. — IhuTs, — Coursss  of  drawing,  with  180  to  200  pupils;  of 
horticulture,  with  150  to  200  pupils;  of  chemis^  and  physics,  with  about  200 
.pupils. 

rarm-school  at  Ohedigny^  with  33  pupils. 

Lakdes. — ^Farm-school  at  St  Sever, 

Loiee-et-Chkr. — Minare  and  BUne, — Professional  schools  for  preparing  pu- 
pQs  to  enter  the  sdioote  of  arts  and  trades,  Ac.    There  are  also  sixteen  sewing* 
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schools  at  JBloiaj  Minart^  SL  Aigwm^  MeueneSj  VenMme,  Romarcmtm,  and  Sal- 
hris. 

Fann-4chool  of  La  Charmoise, 

LoiRB. — St  EUem^ — School  of  mineni,  foanded  by  Qoyemmeiit  In  1816,  to 
train  mining  overseers  and  foremen ;  54  pupils. 

The  municipality  has  founded  a  public  coarse  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  in- 
dustr&l  arts,  and  a  drawing-school  chiefly  directed  to  forming  pattem-deaignera 
for  ribbons. 

Boamie, — Drawing-school  for  workmen. 

Agricultnral-school  at  La  Corie. 

LoiKB  (Upper.) — Le  Puff. — ^Industrial  eyening-scfaoola,  Ibanded  by  the  town, 
for  the  instruction  of  workmen  in  drawing  and  mathematics  applied  to  industry. 
There  is  also  an  industrial  course  annexed  to  the  Imperial  Lyc6e. 

LoiRB  (Lower.)— Aanies. — ^The  schools  of  the  Industrial  Society  and  the 
Upper  TradA  School. 

Imperial  agricultural-school  at  Orandjauan;  fiirm-flchool  at  St  OUdoM, 

LoiRET. — OrUans. — Upper  Trade  School,  with  90  pupils. 

Four  sewing-schools. 

LoT.r— Farm-school  at  Le  MowUU  for  36  pupils. 

LozERS. — Mende. — ^Laoe-making  school,  with  1*7  pupils. 

Farm-school  of  RecoukUes;  32  pupils. 

In  this  department  there  are  also  five  schools  for  embroidery^  and  two  or- 
phanages, one  for  boys,  the  other  girls. 

MAurB-ET-£x)iRE. — Angers. — ^Imperial  School  of  Arts  and  Trades. 

Municipal  drawing^lassea,  with  60  pupils. 

Kanche. — St  L6. — Course  of  drawing,  theoretiesl  and  practical,  founded  by 
the  municipality  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  class ;  50  pupils.  There  is  also 
a  coarse  on  gardening  and  fruit-trees. 

St  Waast-lorEougne. — School  of  hydrography. 

Sewiiq^schools  at  OouUmeea  and  Carentctn. 

Marnb. — Chdlone.'^Imp&nai  School  of  Arts  and  Trades. 

Rheims, — Industrial  School  founded  by  the  Industrial  Society  of  Rheima,  with 
80  pupils,  and  annexed  to  it  three  public  gratuitous  eoorses  on  oommerciid  brw, 
drawing,  and  manu&ctures;  70  to  80  pupils. 

Public  courses  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  drawmg;  250  pupfl& 

Sewing-schools  at  E^f)emay,  MbtUmiraii,  and  Shamte. 

Maternb. — ^Farm-school  otLe  Camp, 

Morbihan. — ^Farm-school  of  IVtfeeMon;  SO'pupQs. 

MosBLUB. — Meiz. — Superior  indostrial  school,  founded  by  the  town ;  235  pupfla. 

Private  trade-school  at  Longtoy. 

NiBVRE.—3/eoer«.— School  of  art,  founded  by  the  town;  45  pupils. 

Farm-school  at  Pousaery, 

NoBD. — LiUs. — School  of  the  industrial  arts  and  of  mines.  Its  object  is  to 
give  technical  instruction,  on  the  principal  industries  of  the  Nord,  to  young 
men  who  have  already  received  a  good  general  education.  Its  present  organi- 
zation djites  only  from  1861,  when  it  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  Ck)mm6ice.  Its  only  revenue  consists  of  the  payments  of  the  pupils, 
with  a  subvention  of  7,000  francs  ftx>m  the  department  It  had  only  30  pupils 
at  first  As  soon  as  the  resources  of  the  establishment  will  permit,  evening 
classes  are  to  be  opened  for  adults. 

Class  for  stokers,  founded  by  the  Lille  Society  of  Sciences,  and  supported  by 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  manu&cturers  and  others  using  steam-engines; 
15  to  20  pupils. 

Academic  schools,  founded  and  supported  by  the  city.  The  courses  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  figure-drawing,  pers|^ive  and  anatomy  applied  to  design,  are 
attended  by  250  pupils;  those  of  architecture  and  ornament  by  50;  those  of 
applied  geometry,  mechanics,  geometrical  and  linear  drawing  by  250 ;  in  all, 
550  pupils.    The  results  are  very  satislhctory. 

Tliere  is  also  at  Lille  a  superior  primary  school  for  the  sons  of  artisans;  it 
has  180  pupils. 

2n>iireotfl^.— <)oarac8  of  physios  and  chemistry  foanded  by  the  town ;  20  to 
40  pupils. 
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Weaving-school  fbr  orphans;  14  pupils. 
.    Bouhaix. — Sphool  of  drawing  applied  to  manufactures;  14  pupils. 

Course  of  physics  and  cbemistiy  adapted  to  the  local  industries;  130  pupils. 

Douai, — ^Academic  schools  for  drawing,  &c. ;  130  pupils,^  many  of  them  adults. 

Valenciennes. — Academic  schools  for  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
the  pupils  respectively  numbering  60,  67,  and  40;  in  all,  167.  The  expenses 
are  borne  by  the  town. 

Cambrai. — A  trade-school  (private)  for  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agri- 
culture; 186  pupils.  There  is  also  another  school  of  the  same  kind  managed 
by  the  Christian  Brothers,  with  90  pupils. 

BaiUeuL — ^Laoe-making  schools,  with  800  pupils,  and  sewingHschools  with 
about  600. 

LiUe, — ^Three  sewing-schools,  with  about  240  pupils. 

Loo8, — Sewing-school,  with  elementary  education ;  90  to  100  pupils. 

OiSE. — ^Farm-schools  at  Memil'St.'Firminj  and  at  Beauvais. 

Orne. — Alengon. — Public  courses  of  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  for 
workmen ;  50  pupils  in  winter,  26  to  30  in  summer. 

Farm-school  at  St,  Gauthier. 

PcY-DE-DOME. — Clermont-^Comrnxmai  trade-school,  supported  by  the  town; 
260pupils. 

Volvic — School  of  architecture;  20  pupils; 

Ptbenees  slower.) — ^Farm-school  of  Talan. 

Ptrekees  (Upper.) — ^Farm-scbool  at  Virens^  near  Lourdos ;  30  pupils. 

Tarbee. — Municipal  trade-school,  with  80  pupils. 

Ptrsmebs  (Easterk.)— Farm-school  of  Oermainville;  33  pupUs. 

Rhine  (IjOwer.) — Orqffmstaden,  near  Strasburg.    Trade-school. 

Rhine  (Upper.)-— ificl/touM.— -Trade-school.  Under  this  title  have  been  com- 
bined three  special  schools,  having  the  same  staff  of  professors  and  premises 
common  to  them  aU.    They  are— 

1.  The  Free  Secondary  School,  with  very  nearly  the  same  curriculum  as  the 
imperial  lyc^es,  but  wiUi  the  addition  of  four  elementaiy  classes  for  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  12. 

2.  The  Industrial  School  for  boys  from  14  to  18  years  of  age,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  scientific  and  literary  instruction,  ar^  taught  theoretically  and  practically 
the  construction  of  machines,  or  mechanical  weaving  and  spuming,  or  the 
chemical  arts  connected  with  the  dyeing  and  printing  of  tissues. 

3.  The  Chemical  Laboratory,  the  courses  of  which  occupy  two  years. 
This  school  has  in  all  its  departments  a  total  of  312  pupils. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  school  of  weaving  by  machinery  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Mulhouse  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Society  of  ^e  town.  It 
is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  managed  by  a  committee  of  seven 
members,  selected  from  among  the  principal  resident  manufacturers.  There  are 
at  present  36  pupils  of  the  flret  year,  the  same  number  of  the  second,  and  42 
of  the  third,  which  is  the  greatest  number  that  can  bo  accommodated.  Tlie 
chaige  for  admission  to  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  courses  is  600  francs 
a  year;  to  the  theoretical  only,  300  francs;  and  to  the  practical  only,  400  francs. 
There  are  also  evening  courses  for  workmen  at  26  francs  per  month,  but  this 
charge  is  reduced  almost  to  nothing  for  deserving  workmen. 

Mulhouse  has  also  a  drawing^school,  founded  by  the  Industrial  Society,  chiefly 
intended  to  form  pattern-designers.  There  are  70  pupils,  many  of  whom  are 
admitted  gratis;  the  others  pay  4  francs  a  month. 

There  is,  besides,  a  trade-school  for  youth  of  the  Jewish  community.  It  has 
at  present  47  pupils.  They  are  admitted  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  and  re- 
main three  years  in  the  establishment 

Mulhouse  has  excellent  municipal  schools  for  both  sexes.  The  boys'  school 
is  divided  into  three:  the  elementarj^-school  (four  years,)  the  middle-school 
(three  years,)  the  higher-school  (two  years  )  The  number  of  boys  in  all  of  them 
amounts  to  about  1,800.  The  school-fee  is  20  to  30  francs  a  year,  but  many  are 
admitted  gratuitously. 

The  municipal  school  forgirls  is  attended  by  about  1,200  pupils.  They  receive 
a  good  general  education,  and  are  taught  sewing,  embroldeiT^  and  other  occu- 
pations proper  for  their  sex. 
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Lastly,  Molhonse  has  a  superior  school  of  sciences  and  letters,  constituted  bj 
imperial  decree  in  1866,  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Jnstrac- 
tion,  and  supported  bj  the  town.  Its  special  object  is  to  teach  the  applied 
sciences,  mechanics,  descriptive  geometiy,  physics,  chemistry,  drawing,  &c 
There  are  also  lectures  on  the  literature  and  history  of  France.  Certificates  of 
capacity  for  the  applied  sciences  are  granted  to  deserving  pupils.  The  number 
of  pupils  inscribed  is  at  present  30,  but  more  than  300  persons  often  atteud  the 
lectures. 

GuebwUler. — ^Popular  libraiy  and  evening-school  founded  in  1868 ;  600  pupils 
chiefly  of  the  working  dass. 

There  are  also  at  GuebwUler  evening-schools  for  girls  and  women  employed 
in  Victories  during  the  day;  145  pupils. 

SL  Mdne-^Mx-Mmes. — Upper  trade-school,  founded  in  1863,  to  prepare  youth 
for  industrial  and  commercial  occupations.  Fee^  6  francs  per  month.  I'our 
hours'  instruction  daily,  firom  8  to  10  in  the  morning,  and  2  to  4  in  the  after- 
noon.   The  number  of  pupils  at  present  (1864)  is  17  only. 

There  are  also  in  this  town  gratuitous  technical  evening  classes  for  adults, 
attended  by  about  130  pupils. 

Rhone. — Lyons. — The  gratuitous  professional  school  of  La  JfarUnictv,  so 
called  from  its  founder,  l£tjor-6eneral  Claude  Martin,  a  native  of  Lyons,  who 
died  At  Lucknow  in  1800,  in  the  service  of  the  Kingof  Oude;  600  pupil?,  all 
belonging  to  the  artisan  dass,  are  here  educated  during  the  day,  and  200  adults 
attend  classes  in  the  evening. 

The  Central  School  for  Industry  and  Commerce  was  founded  in  1857  by  an 
assodation  of  merchants  and  manu&cturers,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Girardon,  professor  at  La  Martiniere,  and  at  the  Imperial  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  number  of  pupils  is  at  present  80,  all  out-door.  The  school  houra 
are  fipom  7  till  noon,  and  from  2  till  6  in  the  evening.  The  pupils  are  admitted 
at  16  years  of  ag^,  after  an  examination. 

The  course  of  instruction,  which  ezteuds  over  three  years,  comprises  arith- 
metic, algebra,  elementary  geometry,  trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry,  ana- 
lytical geometry,  the  elements  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  industrial 
physics,  chemistry,  (organic^  inorganic^  and  analytical,)  mechanics,  construction 
of  machines,  metallurgy,  resistance  of  materials,  geology,  mineralogy,  natural 
history,  book-keeping,  English  language,  drawing  of  machines,  Ac.  There  are 
also  workshops  for  practice  in  the  manual  arta  The  instruction  is  given  in  the 
form  of  lectures,  the  pupils  being  permitted  to  make  objections  and  ask  expla- 
nations. After  the  three  years'  study,  they  undergo  general  exammations,  and 
if  deserving,  obtaui  diplomas. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts,  especially  intended  to  give  such  instruction  as  may 
be*usefnl  to  the  local  industriea 

Course  of  instruction  for  stokers ;  two  houra  weekly,  generally  attended  by 
about  50  pupila 

Theoretical  course  of  instruction  for  silk-workera ;  80  pupils. 

Course  of  chemistry  applied  to  dyeing,  founded  in  1860 ;  70  pupils. 

Course  of  artistic  design  for  adults,  founded  in  1853.  There  are  on  the  aver- 
age 250  to  300  pupils  in  the  year;  the  lessons  are  g^iven  three  evonmgs  per 
week,  fix>m  6  to  8  o'dock. 

Course  of  linear  drawing,  applied  to  various  trades,  for  adults.  Founded  in 
1849.    Three  lessons  per  week  of  two  houra  each ;  200  pupils  in  the  year. 

Course  of  horticulture  and  agriculture,  founded  in  1868.  About  60  pupils 
yearly. 

Practical  school  of  horticulture,  at  jSbu%,  near  Lyons.  The  lessons  are  given 
on  Sundays,  and  are  attended  by  300  persons  on  the  average. 

Course  of  commercial  book-keeping  for  females,  founded  in  1857.  The  studies 
occupy  two  years,  and  the  average  of  pupils  is  76.  The  more  deserving  receive 
diplomas  on  leaving. 

Course  of  artistic  and  industrial  drawing  for  females,  founded  in  1856  by  the 
Primary  Instruction  Society.  The  annual  number  of  pupils  is  about  75;  three 
lessons  per  week  of  two  houra  each. 

Adult  daases  for  malea^  founded  by  the  above-named  sodety;  110  pupils. 
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Ihtrart. — ^ProfessioDftl  cooraea.  Drawing  applied  to  patterni  of  tissues  and 
Mnbroiderj,  physics,  and  mechanics;  80  to  100  pupils. 

.  Saonb-kt-IiOIRb.— Z«  Oretisot — ^Industrial-schools  for  both  sexes.  Attend* 
ance  seven  hours  a  day.  Number  of  people :  bojSi,  900 ;  girls,  700.  There  are 
also  evening-classes  for  adults,  and  a  lace-making  school,  with  above  200  pupilai 

Farm-school  at  Xe  Monkem^. 

Uppbb  Saonb.— iSiC  Semy, — Industrial  school,  with  75  pupils. 

Farm-school  at  the  same  place. 

Sabthb. — Le  Mane, — Course  of  industrial  and  ornamental  drawing;  100  pu- 
pils; three  lessons  weekly  in  the  evening.  Sewing-school  for  gir&,  with  30 
pupils. 

IM  FUche. — ^Trade-school,  (private,)  with  58  pupils. 

Farm-school  at  La  ChmmniUre, 

Savot  (Uppbb.)— «SEii<aficA«8:—<nock  and  watch-making  school,  founded  and 
supported  by  the  town,  aided  by  a  subvention  of  1,200  ihincs  a  year  given  by 
the  Emperor;  10  pupils.  There  are  two  other  schools  of  the  same  kind  at 
Clmea  and  ThAnes^  the  former  with  15  to  25,  the  latter  with  only  4  pupils. 

SBiNE.~The  College  Chapial  and  the  EcoU  Turgoi, 

The  municipality  of  Paris  has  established  seven  industrial  drawing-sdiools  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  some  of  which  are  very  successful. 

Sbinb-bt-Marne. — A  private  school,  with  workshops  fi>r  the  practice  of 
manual  labor  at  Lagny, 

Sbine-et-Oisb. —  FtfTMuZfeft'— -Public  courses  of  geometry,  drawing,  &a,  sup- 
ported by  the  town. 

Sbiitb  (Lowbr.)— i2Mieii. — Professional  courses,  founded  by  the  town.  The 
studies  occupy  three  years;  90  pupils.  There  are  similar  oourees  at  Le  H&vr$ 
and  MonimOiera^  with  30  and  60  pupils  respectively. 

Sbvbbs  (Two.) — Parihmay, — Course  of  agriculture^  dependent  on  the  pri- 
mary normal  school,  chiefly  intended  for  the  pupil-teachers,  to  whom  the  leo- 
tores  are  given  on  Thursdajra    The  public  day  is  Wednesday. 

SoMMB. — Amien$. — Public  courses,  founded  by  the  Induatzial  Sooie^. 

Ohemistry  applied  to  dyeing;  100  pupils. 

Mechanics;  100  pupils. 

English  language ;  60  pupils. 

German  language ;  20  pupll& 

Tarn. — Castres. — ^Trade-school,  founded  and  supported  by  the  municipality 
to  give  the  instruction  required  for  the  local  industries.  It  contains  39  pupils 
of  the  first  year;  37  of  the  second;  28  of  the  third;  7  of  the  fourth;  and  6  of 
the  fifth;  in  all,  117  pupils. 

Tabn-bt-Gaboknb. — MonJUmbagL — Course  of  mathematics^  geometry  and  me* 
dianics  ^ippUed  to  arts  and  trades.  This  course^  which  is  pubUc  and  gratuitous^ 
was  founded  in  1828  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Ch.  Bupin.  It  is  supported  by 
the  town ;  50  pupils  on  the  average. 

Course  of  drawing,  linear,  graphic^  and  (torn  the  round,  founded  and  main- 
tained by  the  town ;  60  pupils. 

There  is  also  a  course  of  arboriculture  and  horticulture,  with  30  puinlB. 

Yar. — ^Fbrm-school  of  Saigue$;  33  pupils. 

Yavclusb. — Avignon. — ^Public  and  gratuitous  courses  of  drawing,  chemistry, 
phjrsics,  and  mathematics,  founded  by  the  town  for  the  benefit  of  workingmen. 

Farm-school  at  Si  iVtvot 

YiBNKE. — ^Farm-school  ofMofU9, 

YiBNNB  (UvFKR.)— Limoges, — ^The  Haute-Yienne  Society  of  Agriculture,  Sci- 
ence, and  Art,  has  here  founded: — 1.  A  drawing-school  for  boys:  100  pupils: 
2.  A  drawing-school  for  girls;  50  pupils.  3.  Modeling-school  ror  boys;  30 
pupils.  4.  School  of  pamting  on  porcelain,  for  girls }  15  pupils.  6.  School  of 
geometry;  60  pupil& 

Farm-School  at  Chavaignac 

Y06OB8. — ^Farm-school  at  Lahayevauae. 

ToKNB.— Drawittg-schoola  for  adults  al  Amerret  Jingf^fi  Sent,  and  Vtttenmu^ 
gur'Torute. 

Ftom-Bchool  at  OrnM-chi-i^mt 
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Thb  first  attempts  to  form  a  collection  of  machines  and  looms 
sach  as  that  now  kept  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  were  made  by 
Yaucanson,  at  the  Hotel  de  Mortagne,  in  the  Rue  de  Cbarenton, 
where  he  allowed  artisans  to  stadj  them  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion. At  his  death  he  bequeathed  the  whole  to  the  Government, 
which  accepted  the  legacy  and  purchased  the  Hotel  de  Mortagne. 
M.  de  Yandermonde  was  the  first  curator  of  this  industrial  museum, 
and,  under  his  skillful  management,  from  1785  to.  1792,  600  new 
machines  were  added  to  the  collection. 

As  soon  as  the  revolutionary  tempest  began  to  subside,  and  men's 
minds  had  returned  to  a  calmer  state,  measures  were  taken  to  col- 
lect and  save  from  dispersion  the  artistic  and  industrial  riches  of 
the  institutions  which  had  been  destroyed.  The  Convention,  by  a 
decree  of  the  2drd  Pluviose,  year  11.  (11th  February,  1794,)  ap- 
pointed  a  temporary  commission  on  ^hich  were  placed  several  per- 
sons  eminent  in  the  sciences  and  industrial  arts,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  in  suitable  depositories  the  books^  instruments^  and  other 
objects  connected  with  science  and  art  that  might  he  useful  for  public 
instruction.  These  articles,  obtained  from  numerous  and  different 
sources,  among  others  from  the  collection  of  models  belonging  to 
the  old  Academy  of  Sciences,  were  consigned,  some  of  them  to  the 
Louvre,  others  to  the  Rue  de  I'Universit^,  and  the  rest  were  added 
to  the  collection  at  the  Hotel  de  Mortagne. 

Such  was  the  still  precarious  state  of  things  when,  on  the  19th 
YendSmlaire,  year  III.  (Idth  October,  1794,)  tiie  National  Conven- 
tion, on  the  motion  of  Gr^goire,  Bishop  of  Blois,  adopted  a  decree 
which  formed  the.  first  regular  constitution  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Arts  and  Trades.    These  ftindamental  articles  were  as  follows : 

Art  1.  There  shall  be  formed  in  Paris,  under  the  name  of  CoMervaiory  o/ 
Arts  and  Trctdes^  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  GommiaBion  of  Agpricolture 
and  Arts,  a  collection  of  machines,  models,  tools,  designs,  descriptiona^  and 
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books  in  all  kinds  of  arts  and  trades ;  the  originals  of  instrnments  and  machines 
invented  or  improved  shall  also  be  kept  at  the  Conservatory. 

2.  Explanations  shall  there  be  given  on  the  oonstruction  and  use  of  tools  and 
machines  employed  m  arts  and  trades. 

3.  The  Commission  of  Agriculture  and  Arts,  under  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee with  which  it  is  in  communication,  shall,  in  such  quarters  as  may  be 
deemed  useful  to  the  Republic,  use  every  means  of  improving  arts  and  trades, 
and  principally  by  the  distribution  of  descriptions,  designs,  and  models. 

4.  The  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades  shall  be  composed  of  three  demon- 
strators, a  draughtsman,  &c. 

The  premises  at  first  selected  for  the  seat  of  the  Conservatory 
were  the  buildings  of  the  Oarde-Meuble^  (furniture  stores,)  but 
political  changes  and  other  causes  prevented  this  design  from  being 
realized. 

The  constitution  of  the  Conservatory,  and  the  functions  attributed 
to  it,  among  which  was  the  duty  of  awarding  prizes  to  citizens  who 
had  introduced  useful  inventions,  led  to  so  great  an  increase  of  the 
collections  that  it  was  indispensable  to  provide  premises  extensive 
enough  to  receive  them  all.  An  application  was  accordingly  made 
to  the  Directory  that  the  old  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  might  be  granted 
for  the  purpose. 

But  this  request,  though  granted  by  the  executive,  was  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  which,  in  the  sitting  of  the 
14th  Vend^raiaire,  Year  V,  (6th  October,  1796,)  under  the  pretext 
of  economy,  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

That,  for  the  present,  no  further  outlay  shall  be  made  on  account  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Arts  and  Trades,  except  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
the  loss  or  deterioration  of  the  instruments  and  machines.  In  consequence,  all 
the  salaries  of  the  members  and  servants  of  the  Conservatory  are  suspended. 

That  the  National  Institute  shall  express  its  opinion  as  to  the  most  econom- 
ical moans  of  bringing  into  one  place  those  of  the  said  instruments  and  ma- 
chines which  are  worth  preserving,  and  of  rendering  them  serviceable  to  the 
Republia 

Notwithstanding  these  resolutions,  which  appiised  the  members 
of  the  Conservatory  that  it  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  be  too  zealous 
in  one's  duties,  they  nevertheless  persisted  in  their  efibrts,  and,  on 
the  7th  Nivose  following,  the  Council  of  Ancients,  acting  on  a  very 
energetic  report  drawn  up  by  Alquier,  rejected  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  adopted  the  following : 

Art.  1.  The  portion  of  the  buildings  of  the  old  Abbey  of  St.  Kartin-des- 
Champs,  and  the  grounds  tinted  red  on  the  plan  annexed  to  this  resolution,  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Directory  for  the  use  of  the  Conserva* 
tory  of  Arts  and  Trades. 

2.  A  sum  of  59,600  francs,  to  be  taken  fh>m  the  ftmds  voted  lor  the  extraor- 
dinary expenditure  of  the  year  YI.  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive 
Directory  for  the  repair  of  the  said  buildings,  for  appropriating  the  premises  to 
their  future  use,  and  for  paying  the  indemnity,  if  any  be  due,  to  the  sub-tenant 
of  the  said  buUdings. 

These  buildings,  however,  which  had  b«en  used  as  a  manufactory 
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of  arms,  were  not  transferred  to  the  members  of  the  Conservatory 
till  the  12th  Germinal  of  the  Year  YII.  The  members  at  the  time 
were  : — J.  B.  Leroy,  Cont^,  and  Molard,  demonstrators,  and  Beuve- 
lot,  draughtsman.  Some  time  after,  Montgolfier  replaced  Leroy,- 
and  Gr6goire  sacceeded  Oont^.  This  mode  of  management  was 
retained  till  the  year  IX ;  Molard  then  became  sole  manager,  and 
the  council  ceased  to  meet 

As  early  as  1796,  when  drawing,  applied  to  industry  and  descrip- 
tive geometry,  which  is  its  basis,  were  not  tanght  in  any  establish- 
ment intended  for  industrial  education,  Molard  had  attempted  to 
annex  to  the  collections  an  elementary  school  of  drawing  and  of  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  geometrical  sciences.  From  this  school,  then 
almost  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  proceeded  a  number  of  pupils  who, 
in  different  ways,  became  useful  to  their  country,  and  several  emi- 
nent manuflEu^turers,  among  whom  the  Conservatory  can  mention 
with  pride  M.  Selli^re,  spinner  at  Senones,  (Vosges,)  M.  Emile  Doll- 
fus,  (of  Mulhouse,)  and  M.  Schneider,  ex-minister,  and  now  vice- 
president  of  its  council  Under  the  management  of  M.  Le  Blanc, 
this  school  became  the  nursery  of  geometrical  drawing,  as  it  has 
been  so  well  developed  in  the  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  in 
the  technical  schools  of  the  country.  The  present  professors  of 
geometrical  drawing  at  the  Polytechnic  School  and  the  School  of 
Bridges  and  Roads,  as  well  as  the  School  of  Mines,  and  the  Central 
School  x>{  Arts  and  Manufactures,  were  all  taught  by  Le  Blanc  at 
the  Conservatory. 

In  1810,  when  the  continental  blockade  almost  entirely  prevented 
the  importation  of  cotton  goods,  and  the  Government  was  very  de- 
sirous of  developing  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  Chaptal  established 
a  spinning-school  at  the  Conservatory.  Looms  were  also  put  up  in 
the  old  church  of  the  abbey,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  weavers, 
who  afterwards  found  employment  in  private  manufactories.  This 
weaving-school,  though  essentially  a  temporary  institution,  and 
having  a  character  foreign  to  the  more  general  object  of  the  Con- 
servatory, was  discontinued  after  it  had  trained  a  sufficient  number 
of  workmen  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  trade. 

We  thus  see  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  elementary  drawing- 
school  and  this  temporary  workshop,  the  Conservatory  had  not, 
down  to  this  date,  any  other  object  than  the  forming  of  collections, 
open  to  the  public,  of  models  of  the  machines,  looms,  and  apparatus 
employed  in  the  industrial  arts.  The  functions  of  demonstrator 
liave  in  reality  never  been  fulfilled  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  explanations  given  on  the  spot,  in. 
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galleries  open  to  a  promiseooos  crowd  of  visiton,  were  well  nigh 
impracticable.  No  such  demoostrations  have  therefore  ever  been 
given,  and  at  the  present  day,  when  these  galleries  are  sometimes 
frequented  by  2,000  or  3,000  persons  in  the  course  of  the  day,  they 
are  so  inconveniently  crowded,  that  the  impossibility  of  permanent 
demonstrations  becomes  still  more  manifest ;  nevertheless,  whenever 
explanations  are  solicited,  from  any  motive  more  elevated  than  mere 
curiosity,  the  officials  of  the  establishment  are  always  ready  to  give 
them. 

But  what  can  not  be  done  in  these  crowded  galleries  is  accom- 
plishcd  with  ever-increasing  success  in  the  amphitheatres;  these 
were  first  opened  in  1819  for  instruction  in  the  applied  sciences, 
which  has  received  the  successive  developments  hereafter  described. 
A  royal  ordinance,  dated  5th  May,  1817,  appointed  for  the  direction 
of  studies  at  the  Conservatory,  a  council  of  improvement  which  was 
presided  over  by  an  inspector-general,  (the  first  president  was  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  afterwards  Duke  de  Doudeau- 
ville,)  and  of  which  the  director  and  twelve  other  gentlemen  eminent 
in  science  and  art  were  members.  This  council  was  to  g^ve  its  advice 
on  all  matters,  and  make  any  suggestions  which  it  thought  calcu- 
lated to  e^ctend  and  multiply  the  advantages  that  the  Conservatory 
of  Arts  and  Trades  was  capable  of  conferring  on  the  national  in- 
dustry, and  especially  on  the  means  of  securing  to  every  branch  of 
the  establishment  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  perfection.  An- 
other decree,  of  the  26th  November,  1819,  followed  by  a  ministerial 
decision  of  the  2d  December,  appointed  the  council  as  follows : — 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  peer  of  France,  president;  Count  Ber- 
thollet,  Count  Cbaptal,  MM.  de  Mirbel,  Gay-Lussac,  Arago,  Molard, 
members  of  the  Institute ;  M.  Ternaux,  manufacturer ;  M.  Darcet, 
inspector  of  the  Mint ;  M.  Scipien  Fcrrier,  merchant ;  M.  Widmer 
de  Jouy,  manufacturer ;  M.  Welter,  manufiacturer. 

Such  was  the  scale  of  the  institution  in  1819.  Limited  to  col- 
lections for  the  increase  of  which  very  scanty  sums  were  allowed, 
no  longer  receiving  models  of  newly-invented  machines  and  appa* 
ratus,  and  having  never  been  able  to  organize  the  service  of  its 
official  demonstrators,  it  only  ofiered  to  industry  a  mute  museum, 
from  which  the  manufacturer  or  artisan  might  doubtless  derive  use- 
ful instruction,  but  altogether  isolated  from  the  principles  which 
should  form  its  base.  The  authors  of  the  decree  of  November  and 
the  ministerial  decision  of  December,  1819,  were  well  aware  of  this 
fact,  and  they  therefore  decided  on  establishing  at  the  Conservatory 
a  public  and  gratuitous  course  of  public  instruction  on  the  applicar 
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tion  of  the  sciences  to  the  industrial  arts.    Thb  instruction,  which 

was  founded  chiefly  by  the  enlightened  efforts  of  M.  C.  Dupin,  at 

first  comprised  only  three  courses :— A  course  of  mechanics  and  a 

course  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts^  and  a  course  of  industrial 

economy.     The  first  professors  named  were  MM.  C.  Dupin,  Clement 

D^sormes,  and  J.  B.  Say.    They  were  thenceforth  allowed  the  same 

salary  and  privileges  as  the  professors  of  the  College  of  France  and 

of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

In  1820,  a  royal  decree  for  the  regulation  of  the  Conservatory  of 

Arts  and  Trades  declared : 

Art  1.  The  Coondl  of  Improvement  (OonBeU  de  perfecHonnemeiU)  of  the 
Boyal  CoDservatoiy  of  Arts  and  Trades  shall  he  reKH)Dstituted  uuder  the  name 
of  (huncil  of  Improvement  of  the  (kmaervtUory  and  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades. 

2.  The  Council  of  Improvement  shall  deliberate  on  the  system  of  instruction 
and  of  work,  on  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  Boyal  Schools  of  Arts  and 
Trades,  and  on  the  regulations  and  programmes  made  or  to  be  made.  It  shall, 
in  the  first  instance,  take  cognizance  of  the  regulations  at  present  existing,  and 
shall  present  a  special  report  on  the  maintenance  of  the  same  or  on  the  modifi- 
cations that  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

3.  Every  year  the  Council  of  Improvement  shall  draw  up  a  general  report 
on  the  state  of  the  Conservatory,  and  of  tlie  instruction  there  given,  and  shall 
present  observations  on  the  reports  sent  in  fix>m  the  School  of  Arts  and  Trades, 
which  oar  minister  shall  have  communicated  to  it.  This  report,  with  the  ac- 
companying observations,  shall  be  presented  to  our  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Manufactures.    The  result  shall  be  submitted  to  us. 

For  several  years,  and  till  1832  or  1833,  the  council  did  indeed 
devote  its  attention  to  the  different  questions  relative  to  the  schools 
of  arts  and  trades,  but  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  manner,  and 
without  taking  any  real  and  continuous  action.  The  application  of 
the  physical  sciences  becoming  every  day  more  extensive,  a  course 
of  physics  applied  to  the  arts  was  considered  absolutely  necessary ; 
it  was  founded  by  a  decree  of  1829,  and  thus  added  fresh  popular- 
ity to  the  courses  of  the  three  first  professors,  which  were  already 
very  numerously  attended.  Another  decree,  dated  25th  August, 
1836,  made  three  additions  to  the  instruction  already  given;  they 
were : — A  course  of  cultivation ;  a  course  of  mechanics  and 
building  applied  to  agriculture ;  and  a  course  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry. 

But  the  seven  courses  thus  established  were  still  insufiicient  for 
the  increasing  developments  of  industry  and  for  the  general  demand 
of  more  scientific  instruction;  consequently  in  1839  another  royal 
decree,  dated  26th  November,  founded  five  new  public  and  gratuit- 
ous courses,  viz. : — A  course  of  mechanics  applied  to  industry ;  a 
course  of  descriptive  geometry;  a  course  of  industrial  legislation; 
a  course  of  agriculture ;  a  course  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts. 
The  course  of  cultivation,  some  few  days  later,  was  constituted  » 
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second  course  of  agriculture,  and  the  number  of  courses  was  thus 
raised  to  teu. 

A  royal  decree  of  the  24tli  February,  1840,  modified  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Coancil  of  Improvement,  which  thenceforth  was  com- 
posed of  the  professors  only,  without  the  cooperation  of  other 
members.  From  this  time  the  Council  of  the  Conservatory  ceased 
to  exercise  the  control  over  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades  which 
had  been  assigned  to  it  by  the  decree  of  1820. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  council  was  directed  to  present  to  the 
minister  a  draught  of  regulations  both  for  its  own  interior  organi- 
zation and  for  the  conducting  of  the  public  courses,  as  well  as  for 
the  preservation,  increase,  and  publicity  of  its  collections.  These 
regulations,  approved  on  the  1st  December,  1843,  were  drawn  up 
on  the  basis  adopted  for  the  College  of  France  and  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  In  conformity  with  the  practice  of  those  es- 
tablishments it  was  decided  that  in  case  of  a  chair  becoming  vacant, 
the  new  professor  should  be  chosen  from  two  candidates,  designated, 
one  by  the  Institute,  the  other  by  the  Council  of  Improvement 

At  the  same  time  that  the  regulations  of  1843  thus  assimilated 
the  Conservatory  to  our  great  scientific  establishments,  they  also 
deprived  it  of  the  direction  of  the  studies  in  the  schools  of  arts  and 
trades. 

But  in  1848  necessity  and  expedience  supersede  tne  regulations. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  considering  that-,  '^  though  the  system  of  national  edu- 
cation is  liberally  organized  for  primary  and  secondary  instruction 
in  letters  and  science,  the  case  is  very  different  as  regards  the  teach- 
ing of  the  sciences  applied  to  industry,"  charged  the  professors  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  united  in  a  commission,  to 
organize  a  general  system  of  teaching  the  applied  sciences,  and  de- 
cided that  the  courses  of  the  Conservatory  should  henceforth  form 
the  higher  degree  of  that  instruction. 

A  report  on  this  important  question  was  drawn  up  by  the  council 
and  presented  to  the  minister ;  but  the  events  that  supervened  pre- 
vented the  immediate  accomplishment  of  those  changes  which  the 
progress  of  French  industry  already  demanded  at  that  time.  More- 
over, from  1848  to  1855,  several  professors  of  the  Conservatory 
were  successively  charged  to  inspect  the  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades, 
fis  well  as  to  revise  their  regulations  and  programmes.  Lastly,  the 
competitions  for  vacant  masterships  in  those  schools  came  regularly, 
held  at  the  Conservatory,  and  several  of  its  professors  are  always  on 
the  jury.    In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  all  the  questions 
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relative  to  teaching  in  the  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades  can  be  better 
discussed  and  solved  by  any  other  authority  than  the  Council  of 
Improvement,  which,  as  now  oiganized,  is  composed,  in  addition  to 
the  fourteen  professors,  of  ten  members  selected  from  among  the 
most  eminent  manu&cturers. 

In  1848  a  ministerial  decision  created  a  course  of  ceramics  at  the 
Conservatory,  which  the  Director  of  the  Sevres  manufactory  was  to 
give ;  but  after  the  death  of  M.  Ebelmen  these  lectures  were  not 
continued  by  his  successor,  though  the  course,  till  then  given  gra- 
tuitously, has  not  been  officially  suppressed. 

A  decree  of  the  13th  September,  1852,  added  two  new  courses 
to  those  already  existing.  They  were  founded  at  the  instance  of  the 
Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  under  the  title  of  Course  of  Spinning 
and  Weaving,  and  Course  of  Dyeing,  Printing,  and  Dressing  of  Tis- 
sues. Another  decree  of  the  30th  November,  1852,  added  a  course 
of  zoology  applied  to  agriculture  and  industry,  and  in  November, 
1854,  a  course  of  civil  architecture  was  also  founded,  which  raised 
to  fourteen  the  number  of  gratuitous  public  courses  in  the  applied 
sciences  now  provided  for  at  the  Conservatory.  On  the  death  of 
M.  Blanqui,  who  had  succeeded  J.  B.  Say  in  the  chair  of  industrial 
economy,  the  views  then  in  the  ascendant  induced  the  ministry  to 
transform  that  course  into  one  of  industrial  administration  and 
statistics. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  oral  teaching  was  thus  extended,  that 
which  the  industrial  public  can  acquire  from  the  examination  of 
models  and  machines,  as  well  as  from  observation  and  experience, 
received  no  less  important  augmentations.  All  the  collections  had 
been  classified,  since  1849,  in  methodical  order ;  a  complete  inven- 
tory and  a  catalogue  had  been  made,  and  every  object  exhibited  is 
now  accompanied  by  a  card  explaining  its  use. 

A  gallery  of  experiments  and  of  machines  in  motion,  the  plan  of 
which  had  been  prepared  as  long  ago  as  1849,  has  been  completed 
in  the  old  church ;  reservoirs  of  water  in  the  tower,  and  two  steam- 
engines,  together  of  SO-horse  power,  serve  to  keep  in  motion  a  great 
number  of  hydraulic  machines  and  machine  tools. 

But  this  gallery  has  a  still  more  important  use ;  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  trying,  either  at  the  demand  of  the  different  ministries,  or 
of  private  manufacturers,  the  new  machines  and  apparatus  presented 
to  the  Conservatory  for  examination.  Reports,  stating  the  results 
of  the  experiments,  which  are  usually  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
inventors,  are  drawn  up,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public,  and 
even  published,  almost  entire,  in  the  Annates  du  CoMervataire. 
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This  important  brancb,  which  has  not  been  forced  on  the  execntive 
by  any  saperior  order,  bat  has  been  organized  solely  in  the  interests 
of  industry,  has  been  in  operation  ever  since  1852. 

Except  the  expense  of  the  installation,  the  trials  are  made  gratait- 
ously,  and  more  than  two  hundred  reports  have  already  been  drawn 
np,  not  one  of  which  has  ever  given  rise  to  complaint,  a  fact  which 
clearly  proves  the  care  and  impartiality  with  which  the  experiments 
are  conducted.  The  Conservatory  also  undertakes  the  verification 
of  the  standard  weights  and  measures  required  by  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments which-  have  successively  adopted  the  French  metrical 
system. 

To  the  new  galleries  of  models,  which  with  the  old  ones  are 
worth  above  1,300,000  frs.,  must  be  added  the  library,  containing 
more  than  18,000  volumes  of  works  on  the  sciences  and  industrial 
arts,  and  the  gallery  of  drawings,  in  which  more  than  7,000  designs^ 
of  the  roost  useful  and  newest  machines,  to  scale  and  with  dimen- 
sions given,  are  collected  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  roann* 
fiicturing  world.  Here  also  are  kept  the  collections  of  expired 
patents,  which  may  at  any  time  be  in^eted  by  the  public. 

The  universal  exhibitions  have  enabled  the  Conservatory  to  obtain 
new  machines,  models,  and  drawings.  Extraordinary  credits,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Director  in  1851,  1855,  and  1802,  and  the 
munificence  of  French  and  foreign  manufacturers,  have  now  so  in- 
creased these  scientific  and  industrial  riches  that  the  galleries  are 
too  full  to  admit  of  more  additions.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  in  proportion  as  the  collections  increased,  and  the  teaching  was 
developed  by  the  addition  of  new  courses,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
buildings  became  more  and  more  felt.  The  phui  of  enlaigement 
adopted  in  1842  had  not  been  fully  executed  when  it  was  discov- 
ered to  be  insufficient.  In  the  year  1850,  the  Emperor,  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic,  honored  the  Conservatory  with  his  first  visit, 
and  soon  afterwards  decided  on  adopting  a  far  more  complete  pro- 
ject, the  execution  of  which,  for  divers  reasons,  was  not  commenced 
till  1862. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  the  London  Universal  Exhibition  in  1851, 
our  industrial  artists,  alarmed  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  England 
had  determined  to  make  to  dispute  with  France  the  sceptre  of  taste, 
demanded,  as  they  do  now,  that  a  mnsnem  and  centre  of  sttidies 
should  be  created  in  France  for  art  applied  to  industry.  Responding 
to  this  deure  of  the  industrial  interest,  the  Director  of  the  Con*^ 
servatory,  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Emperor  in  1854,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  fbUnwa: 
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'*  After  a  flrat  Tint  to  the  Ootuwrratory  in  1860,  jour  Majeety  was  pleased  to 
oommaDd  that  a  special  bill  should  be  presented  to  tlie  Legislative  Assembly 
for  the  oompletion  of  the  works  of  enlargement  already  begun,  and  a  credit 
was  demanded  for  the  purpose;  the  financial  difBcolties  of  the  uMMnent,  bow- 
ever,  caused  this  project  to  be  postponed.  Since  that  epoch,  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  London  has  proved  to  England  the  superiority  of  France  in  tho 
arts  dependetit  on  taste,  rorm,  and  color.  Instead  of  disputing  the  fiict,  the 
English  have  at  once  set  to  work,  with  their  immense  resources  and  habitual 
energy,  to  found  museums  and  drawinp^^chools  all  over  the  country.  The 
Queen  and  private  individuals  have  stripped  their  galleries  to  enrich  the  mu- 
seums of  practical  art  with  the  finest  specimens  of  ^vres  porcelain,  bronzes^ 
sculptures,  Ac.  Itf  England,  primary  teachers  are  now  compelled  to  learn 
drawing,  that  they  may  be  able  eariy  to  habituate  children  to  the  rules  oiform 
and  color. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  English  were  bent  on  operating  on  the  human  species 
as  they  have  on  races  of  animals,  so  as  to  transK>rm  a  nation  of  traders  and 
artisans  into  a  nation  of  men  of  taste.  How  far  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  sua* 
ceptible  of  this  transformation  is  a  philosophical  question  beyond  my  province; 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  a  few  years  hence  England  will  have 
made  immenae  progress  in  the  arts  of  design.  In  France,  on  the  cootraryi 
narrow  views  of  cheap  production  constantly  tend  to  the  degradation  of  art 
and  if  a  great  establishment,  combining  some  of  the  most  perfect  types  and 
models  of  ancient  and  modem  art  with  methodical  teaching  be  not  available 
constantly  to  revive  and  correct  taste,  there  will  be  reason  to  apprehend  a 
decline. 

Your  Majesty  has  already  been  solicited  by  the  ablest  of  our  artists  to  found 
a  great  school  of  drawing  at  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  thus  to 
r^ize  the  idea  conceived  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  present  century  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  L"  • 

The  apprehensions  expreued  in  this  letter,  as  fiur  back  as  1854, 
were  oonfinned  by  the  reports  of  several  members  of  the  jury  at  tha 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  they  now  proclaim  the  nigency 
of  regaining  the  time  lost  in  this  respeet  Almost  at  the  same  date 
the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  expressed  a  similar  wish  in  a  letter 
addressed,  on  the  30th  January,  1854,  to  the  Minister  of  Agricul* 
tare.  Commerce,  and  Public  Works,  to  the  effect  that  ^  great  ad« 
vantages  wonld  accme  from  the  opening  of  a  mnseam  of  industrial 
designs  and  models  of  ornament  at  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and 
Trades,  as  well  as  from  the  constraetion  of  halls  sufficiently  ^Musious 
to  receive  the  pupils  who  might  desire  instruction." 

On  the  17th  February,  1860,  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory, 
accompanied  by  M.  Schneider,  Vice  President  of  the  Council  of 
Improvement,  made  an  application  to  the  Minister  of  AgriculturSi 
Commerce,  and  Public  Works,  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
charged  to  present,  as  early  as  possible,  a  general  plan  of  oiganiaar 
tion  for  teaching  the  sciences  and  arts  applied  to  agriculture  and 
industry.  The  minister  of  the  day,  M.  Rouher,  at  once  admitted 
the  prindpte  of  the  proposition,  declared  that  it  hannonized  too 
well  with  the  views  of  the  Emperor's  C^ovemment  not  to  be  immo^ 
diately  followed  up,  and  that  it  waa  one  of  the  logical  and  necessary 
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conseqnenceB  of  the  position  in  which  French  industry  wonld 
thenceforth  be  placed. 

In  1862,  after  the  London  Universal  Exhibition,  the  director  and 
sab-director  of  the  Conservatory,  in  reply  to  an  appeal  made  by  the 
Imperial  Commission,  which  had  called  upon  the  members  of  the 
jury  to  point  out  all  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  interest  of 
our  industry,  presented  a  special  scheme  for  organizing  technical 
education  in  France  by  utilizing  and  connecting  existing  institutions. 

After  stating  at  length  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Arts  and  Trades,  as  well  as  the  efforts  perseveringly  made 
by  its  director  and  council  to  carry  out  its  regulations,  which  give 
it  (Art.  17)  'Hhe  mission  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  industrial  education,  and  on  the  means  of  making  the  lec- 
tures and  institutions  of  the  Conservatory  more  and  more  useful  for 
the  progress  of  industry,"  it  will  be  appropriate  to  indicate  the 
results  obtained  by  the  fourteen  courses  which  constitute  the  public 
and  gratuitous  teaching  of  science  applied  to  industry  at  the  Impe- 
rial Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades. 

The  yearly  reports  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Public  Works,  show  that  the  nnmber  of  persons  attend- 
ing the  public  courses  of  the  Conservatory  is  constantly  increasing. 
In  the  year  1862-63,  from  November  to  the  end  of  April,  the 
auditors  for  all  the  courses  and  lessons  amounted  to  the  enormous 
number  of  176,829,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  two  professors 
owing  to  illness.  The  great  amphitheatre  of  the  Conservatory  will 
accommodate  700  persons,  the  small  one  360  persons,  and  they  are 
often  insufficient. 

When  these  conrses  were  first  started,  Sunday  appeared  to  be  the 
day  preferred  by  the  public ;  but  as  the  instruction  given  came  to 
be  more  appreciated,  the  attendance  on  the  week-day  evenings  be- 
came more  numerous,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  prefer  those  sit- 
tings to  the  Sunday  ones,  at  least  for  continuous  lessons.  Another 
circumstance  which  must  not  be  forgotten  is  that  the  winter  season 
is  better  for  the  evening  lessons  than  either  spring  or  autumn. 
When  the  days  get  long,  the  workshops  keep  open  later,  and  then 
the  studious  youth  and  foremen  who  are  there  employed  can  not 
get  to  the  lecture-room  in  time.  The  consequence  is  that  every 
year  regularly  in  the  month  of  April  the  number  of  hearers  under- 
goes a  great  diminution.  This  result,  which  is  also  noticed  with 
regard  to  lectures  given  elsewhere,  indicates  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
public  courses  ought  to  be  generally  held  in  winter. 
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The  oral  teaching  of  the  Conservatory  of  Acts  and  Trades  is  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  science  applied  to  industry ;  it  addresses  an 
audience  for  the  most  part  composed  of  apprentices,  foremen,  and 
workmen  already  instructed ;  but  besides  these  there  are  also  some 
few  foreign  professors  and  many  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
progress  of  technology.  These  public  and  gratuitous  sources  thus 
open,  with  a  liberality  truly  French,  to  both  natives  and  foreigners, 
constitute  a  free  instruction  analogous  to  the  lectures  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  the  College  of  France,  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Its  object  is  rather  the  applications  of  science  than  science  itself 
properly  so  called ;  but  it  must  nevertheless  advance  pari  passu  with 
the  latter,  and  the  unequal  character  of  the  audience  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  involves  a  special  difficulty  for  the  professors  much  greater 
than  may  be  generally  supposed. 

To  expound  the  principles  of  descriptive  geometry  and  of  me- 
chanics, as  well  as  their  applications,  without  having  recourse  to 
scientific  formulsD  of  an  order  too  high  for  the  generality  of  the 
hearers ;  to  deduce  from  a  few  general  elements  and  observed  facts 
the  laws  of  natural  phenomena,  and  thence  infer  the  rational  pro- 
cesses to  be  followed  in  the  practice  of  the  arts ;  to  render  strictly 
scientific  instruction  intelligible  to  the  average  mind  in  a  simple 
manner,  without  using  calculations  or  reasoning  too  hard  to  com- 
prehend : — these  are  difficulties  of  which  scientific  adepts  who  have 
never  made  the  experiment  can  have  little  conception. 

To  this  difficulty,  which  certain  courses  can  not  altogether  escape, 
must  be  added,  at  the  Conservatory,  that  of  keeping  the  instruction 
on  a  level  with  all  the  improvements  constantly  being  made  in  sci- 
ence and  its  applications,  as  well  in  France  as  abroad. 

The  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  progress  of  science  applied 
to  industry  by  the  Imperial  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades  may 
thus  be  summarized : — 

Collections  of  models,  machines,  and  products. 

Lectures  on  science  applied  to  the  arts  and  to  industry. 

Appliances  for  experimenting. 

A  library,  composed  of  18,000 -volumes  on  science  and  industrial 
art.  A  gallery  of  designs  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  for 
taking  copies. 

An  elementary  school,*  which  would  become  fiar  more  useful  if 
transformed  into  a  special  high  school  of  art  applied  to  industry. 
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HI8T0BICAL  SUMMABT.* 

In  the  year  11802,  there  were  three  GovenUDent  colleges,  which 
formed  what  was  called  the  I^reneh  prytaneum.  These  colleges 
were  situated  at  Paris,  {lAmtB-U-Orand,)  Saint-Cyc,  and  at  Com- 
piegne.  In  these  establishments,  which  were  under  military  disci' 
pline,  the  pupils  were  taught  French,  the  classical  languages,  ancient 
history,  .geography,  drawing  of  the  figure,  and  mathematics.  Most 
of  them  were  educated  at  the  public  expense. 

One  day,  the  Emperor,  while  still  First  Consul,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
eollege  at  Oompiegne  and  questioned  s<Hne  of  the  elder  pupils  as  to 
what  ihey  intended  to  do  on  leaving  the  college.  He  was  much 
dissatisfied  with  their  answers.  ''  The  Government,'^  sud  he,  *'  pays 
considerable  suns  to  educate  these  young  men,  and  when  their 
studies  are  ended«  none  of  them,  except  those  who  enter  the  army, 
vat  of  any  use  t6  the  -country.  Nearly  all  of  them  remain  at  home, 
a  burden  to  their  famihes,  which  they  ought  to  aid.  This  shall 
continue  no  longer.  I  have  just  visited  the  ^great  manufacturing  es- 
tabHshments  in  the  north  and  the  laiger  workshops  of  Paris.  I 
everywhere  found  foremen  clever  in  the  manual  labor  of  their  trades, 
but  scarcely  one  among  them  able  to  draw  the  outliD«>s  or  make  the 
most  simple  calculations  of  a  machine  to  convey  his  ideas  by  a 
akeloh  or  a  written  description.  This  is  a  great  defect,  and  I  will 
here  provide  the  means  for  remedying  it.  There  must  be  no  more 
Latin  here ;  that  will  be  learned  in  the  lyoeums  about  to  be  organ- 
ized; but  the  study  of  trades,  with  so  much  theory  as  is  necessary 
for  their  progress ;  by  this  course  we  shall  obtain  wcll-taught  fore- 
men for  our  manufkctories." 

This  was  the  real  starting-point  and  the  object  of  the  Schools  of 
Arts  and  Trades.  A  few  days  later  the  McmUmr  published  the  fol- 
lowing decision,  (25th  February,  1803  :)f    "From   and   after  the 

*  Oompilad  flVom  B«port  of  tin  tntpeotor,  M. !«  Bnin. 

t  A  few  montiM  lator,  the  Parta  teetlon  {LoiH*-U-Oram€i  wti  Htunfimned  liitb  m  lyeeam  on  tKb 
creation  of  theie  n«w  eoRefet,  snd  by  a  decree  of  the  ISth  Tendtfniiaire,  year  Xlf,  (18040  the 
eolbp  of  flalntC^  (mmored  to  La  FlSehe)  wai  alone  to  boartbe  Bane  t^  Wtntk  ytytmmeum. 
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month  of  OermiDal,  year  XI,  the  teaching  in  the  College  of  Com- 
piegne  shall  have  for  its  object  the  training  of  workmen  and  man- 
agers ot  workshops." 

The  pupils  under  twelve  years  of  age  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  in  which  they  received  an  elementary  education : — 1.  Read- 
ing, writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  French  grammar.  2.  Continua- 
tion of  the  same  studies,  widi  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  d.  The 
same  studies,  with  the  elements  of  geometry  and  first  principles  of 
drawing.  From  this  college  the  pupils  passed  to  the  School  of  Arts 
and  Trades,  where,  according  to  the  occupations  which  they  were 
to  pursue,  and  qualifications,  they  were  distributed  among  the  dif- 
ferent workshops,  as, — 1.  Smiths,  filers,  fitters,  turners  in  metal.  2. 
Founders.  3.  Carpenters,  joiners  for  buildings,  furniture,  and  ma- 
chines. 4.  Turners  in  wood.  5.  Wheelwrights.  In  these  shops 
they  worked  eight  hours  a  day.  There  were  six  classes,  according 
to  the  proficiency  and  aptitude  of  the  pupils.  Only  two  hours  per 
day  were  devoted  to  study  and  to  theory,  including  geometry,  de- 
scriptive geometry  applied  to  the  arts,  drawing  and  tinting  of  plans 
and  machines.  It  was  also  arranged  that  those  who  should  make 
great  progress  and  display  extraordinary  talents  should  receive  a 
more  advanced  education.  They  were  to  continue  the  same  studies, 
and  were  also  to  be  instructed  in  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  mechanics  to  the  practice  of  the  industrial  arts. 

Such,  as  regards  both  theory  and  practice,  was  the  system  of  in- 
struction at  the  College  of  Compi^gne,  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  assumed  the  name  of  School  of  ArU  and  Trades.  Pu- 
pils were  admitted  at  any  age,*  and  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The 
number  was  fixed  at  500.  The  Emperor,  when  hunting  in  the  For- 
est of  Compi^gne,  was  very  fond  of  visiting  the  school,  and  entering 
into  familiar  conversation  with  the  pupils. 

By  an  imperial  decree  of  the  5th  September,  1806,  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Trades  was  removed  to  Ch&lond-sur-Mame. 

That  same  year  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,!  who  had  been 

*  Duriof  Ui0  jBU  MTvnl  notioM  ware  intertad  in  the  .Mmttovr,  grantiaf  idM^nhiiN  in  the 
ColkfB  of  €k>fnpitgiM  to  the  children  of  parents  who  had  dtad  in  Iha  army  or  other  branehee  of 
the  public  wrriea.  There  wai  a  clan  or  eategory  of  very  yoang  ohildren,  whoee  nanacament 
wa«  confided  to  a  lady-foreraeii.  In  Tiitue  of  a  decree  of  the  10th  Frimaire,  (7th  December, 
1805,)  which  adopted  the  ehiUrea  of  the  generals,  ofllcon,  and  soldiers  who  feU  at  the  battle  of 
Aosterlitx,  eTOO  children  at  the  breatl,  with  their  nuraca,  were  tent  to  Compifefne. 

t  The  Dnke  de  la  Rochefbnoanld  had  founded  at  his  farm  of  La  Moatagne,  near  Liaacoort,  a 
•mall  school  for  the  children  of  his  refiment  of  dragoons,  whom  be  conld  not,  owing  to  the  regu- 
lations, get  admitted  as  "  children  of  the  regiment."  This  school  was  afterwards  enlarged  to 
leeeiTe  children  from  regiments  whose  colonels  were  friends  of  the  Duke. 

Two  non-eonunissioned  officers  taught  the  children  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetie.  Those 
who  wished  weie  also  taught  trades  that  night  be  useful  in  the  reg imenitSi  such  as  tailoring  and 
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repeatedly  reqaested  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  \o  visit  and 
inspect  the  School  of  Compiegne,  accepted  the  duty  of  inspecting 
the  school  transferred  to  Cli&lons,  and  presided  at  the  distribution 
of  prizes  there.  "  He  reminded  the  pupils,"  says  the  official  journal, 
'*  that  the  idea  of  the  establishment  was  entirely  due  to  the  genius 
of  His  Majesty ;  that  the  Emperori  in  adopting  them  as  his  children, 
had  rewarded  in  their  persons  the  services  rendered  by  their  fathers; 
he  enumerated  all  the  advantages  of  the  institution ;  he  expatiated 
on  the  abundant  sources  of  knowledge  offered  them  by  the  school 
— geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and,  above  all,  mechanics,  that 
daughter  of  the  other  sciences,  which  would  some  day  assure  them 
a  social  position   and  open  to  them  an  honorable  and  useful 


career." 


I  will  not  here  mention  in  detail  all  the  classes  and  workshops  for 
which  prizes  were  then  distributed ;  it  will  suffice  to  say  what  they 
were  in  1812,  after  many  modifications,  and  what  prizes  were 
awarded  in  that  year  by  the  Inspector-General : — 


Forging, 8    CsbineC  work,t S 

FitUqg 9    Wood-turDiDg, • 1 

Matbemaiieal  inttruments,* 8    Lock  making, 1 


■hoemaklng.  This  lehool  contained  nearly  80  pupils  (in  1791}  when  tho  Rerolution  came.  The 
Duke  was  soon  afterwanii  obliged  to  leave  his  country,  and  his  property  was  eonliseated.  The 
GoTemment  of  the  day  then  established,  in  the  Duke*s  country  seat  at  Lianeourt.  a  new  military 
school,  of  which  his  little  school  was,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus.  Th^  schools  of  Popincourt,  St. 
Martin,  *e.,  were  remoTed  to  the  same  plnee.  The  establishmeat  thus  fonned  was  at  Hist  much 
Deflected,  hut  was  afterwards  better  cared  for  and  enlarged.  When  the  School  of  Mars  Mras  sup- 
pressed on  the  85th  July,  1794,  those  of  its  pupils  who  chose  were  sent  hither,  and  their  costume 
was  subsequently  adopted  for  the  whole  school. 

Oq  the  8th  Germinal,  year  IV,  (S9tk  March,  17M.)  being  the  Fiu  it  la  Jtmutttt  there  was  a 
distribution  of  prizes  at  the  National  School  of  Lianeourt,  and  the  director,  Bf.  Crouaet,  then 
stated  that  the  popik  were  divided  into  the  following  classes :— 1.  Mathematics.  8.  Drawing  and 
fortification.  3.  French  grammar.  4.  Writing.  5,  Music.  S.  Reading  (1st  division.)  7«  Bead- 
ing (8d  division  )    8.  Tactics  or  military  exercises.    0.  Trades* 

The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucaultl,  having  been  allowed  to  return  to  France  some  days  after  the 
leth  Brumnlre,  was  almost  immediately,  in  honor  of  his  philanthropy  and  noble  qnalilies,  restored 
to  tlie  possemion  of  his  Lianeourt  estate,  which  had  not  been  soM,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
■chool.  This  last  was  then  removed  to  Compiegne,  about  eight  leagues  diitaot.  At  the  request 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Duke  consented  to  pay  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  school  at 
CompiSgne,  and  conttnoed  his  visita  till  it  was  lemoved  to  Ch&hms.  Notwithstanding  the  dt»> 
tance  he  still  iierformed  the  same  funetions,  and  was  appointed  Inspeetor>Genera],  but  without  a 
salary,  aeeepting  only  his  traveling  expenses.  He  iMld  this  ufBce  till  his  dismissal  in  1821,  taking 
gveat  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  and  also  exerting  himself  to  find  situations  for  the 
boys  when  their  edncatioo  was  finished. 

Hie  Doke  de  h  Rochefoucauld  was  not  the  founder  of  the  Schools  of  Aits  and  Trades,  but  he 
was  at  least  their  benefoctor  and  protector,  and  he  may  almort  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders, 
•B  his  litlto  sehool  at  the  form  of  A«  Mantofue  led  to  the  establidiment  of  that  at  Lianeourt 

*  Including  philosophieal  lostmments. 

t  The  school  made  fomituie  for  the  Crown  nntil  1841  or  1848.  This  workshop  also  executed  a 
good  part  of  tlie  furniture  for  which  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  In  the  Exhibition  of  1884.  On 
that  occasion,  Louis  XVIII  highly  commended  a  flower-stand,  with  gilt  bronxe  ornaments,  which 
were  abo  cast  at  the  ichooL 
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Mac*. 

Whadwrlglitt' woik,* S    FoaiMliiif4 1 

Cloek-makinf.t 1    ChMing,$ 1 

Joioen' work %    Fito-nsking, 1 

There  was  also  at  Ch&lons,  nntil  1814  or  1815,  a  small  spinning- 
mill,  worked  by  a  water-wheel.  When  this  was  suppressed,  the 
director  of  the  workshops  took  the  machinery  on  his  own  account, 
pat  it  npon  the  school  premises,  and  worked  it  by  horse-power,  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  pupils  successively  minding  the  spinning,  but  it  was 
not  kept  up  long.    The  course  of  instruction  was  arranged  as  follows : 

Mtttbraiatiea.    IttSoetiim. — 1.  DeacripCiTa geometry 1  prize. 

S.  BUtica,  tbres  wriM  or  cUftM«» 3  prtxes. 

9d  8Mtioo.~-Elaiii6ot«r7  matlMinmtici,  three  terie*  or  claiwt, 3  priaee. 

Gxammai.    IstDiTieioa, Spriaei. 

SdDivbioD, , 1  priaa. 

Dnwiog.     OrUiefig«i«| S  praaa  amil  frand  priie  for  dnwiag  Aom  tha  nHwd. 

Eleiiient% S  pr  i  see. 

Tintinf S  priaee,aDd  1  grand  prtae  for  drawuig  macliiaM. 

This  system  of  work  in  the  workshops  and  the  school  fitted 
diem  to  become  foremen  and  overseers  in  the  trades  they  had 
learned  at  school:  and  the  higher  theoretical  instruction  given  to 
the  more  talented  pnpils  allowed  them  to  promote  the  progress  of 
the  manufactures  to  which  they  devoted  their  attention. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  asked  how  could  it  lead  to  progress  in  the 
arts  of  the  cabinet-maker,  the  wheelwright,  the  chaser,  and  the  lock- 
smith, or,  indeed,  of  the  filemaker  ?  One  must  remember  the  state 
of  industry  at  that  time  and  the  ignorance  of  artisans  in  general, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  drawing  might  be  of  some  use  even  to  the 
four  trades  just  mentioned.  Even  the  apprenticeship  to  file-cutting 
was  not  then  so  Tery  ridiculous,  as  in  the  very  same  year  1812,  we 
find  the  Sub-Prefect  of  Beaupr^au,  at  the  first  distribution  of  prizes 
to  the  pupils  of  the  school  there,  complimenting  them  on  having 
supplied  the  country  with  new  and  improved  tools,  and  especially 
with  better  files  for  the  use  of  lochemiths. 

The  school,  which  had  also  its  workshops,  was  still  improving  its 
organization  when,  on  Ni^leon^s  return  from  Elba,  the  insurrection 
in  La  Vendue  compelled  its  removal  to  Angers,  where  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since. 

The  Restoration  still  maintained  the  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades. 
A  royal  decree  of  the  26th  April,  1817,  orders  the  continuation  of 
the  schools  of  Ch&lons  and  Angers,  **  both  on  account  of  the  object 
they  have  in  view,  that  of  tndning  overseers  and  workmen  skilled 


*  A  cootidcrabie  oambar  of  baggago  and  aauBVoUion  wagon*  were  Bade  fot  tha  vtrnj  ia  tha 
late  wan  of  the  JBmpira. 

t  Town  and  eharoh  clocks,  whioh  wen  mooh  attaeptad. 

X  For  oidioarj  iron  caetingi  and  bronsa  omamaata. 

$  Modeling  of  the  figure  and  of  onaments,  (contiouad  till  1841,)  ehaaing  and  gilding.  Until 
1843  there  was  a  master  for  modeling,  and  many  paplls  attended  his  lesM»s  ▼oluolarUy. 
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in  th6  practice  of  the  industoial  arts,  and  for  their  organization.  Tlie 
workshops  of  different  kinds  are  to  be  kept  in  active  operation. 
Drawing,  and  the  elements  of  theoretical  knowledge  applicable  to 
the  arts  are  still  to  be  taught  there.  The  number  of  pupib  kept, 
wholly  or  in  part,  at  the  expense  of  the  State  is  fixed  at  five  hun- 
dred, of  whom  three-fifths  are  entirely  gratuitous,  one^fifth  pay  a 
quarter  of  the  school  chn^e,  and  the  other  fifth  one^half." 

A  royal  decree  of  the  31st  December,  1626,  completely  changed 
the  oiganization  of  the  schools,  bringing  them  up  to  the  lerel  of 
present  progress,  and  giving  them  facilities  for  adopting  further  im- 
provements. The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  more  important 
segolations : — 

The  course  of  inatrnction  shall  henceforth  be  lunited  to  four  years.  Pupils 
are  to  be  admitted  onlj  once  a  year,  and  after  examination. 

Candidates  must  be  able  to  read  and  to  write  correctly,  and  to  know  the 
fbor  fitst  roles  of  arithmetic. 

Candidates  must  be  thirteen  years*  of  age,  and  not  above  seventeen.  Every 
department  retains  its  right  to  send  three  exhibitioners ;  one  without  any  charge, 
the  second  to  pay  one-foorth  of  the  charges,  and  the  third  one-half.  The  Society* 
of  Encouragement  also  retains  its  privileges  in  this  respect  The  number  of 
pupils  is  limited  to  600,  of  whom  400  are  to  be  at  Chalons,  and  200  at  Angers. 
Two-thirds  of  every  day  are  to  be  devoted  to  practice,  and  one-third  to  theory. 
The  trades  taught  are  those  of  the  wheelwright,  carpenter,  and  joiner ;  blacksmith, 
filer,  fitter,  turner  in  wood,  turner  in  metals;  molders,  iron-founder,  brass- 
founder. 

The  theoretical  studies  are  in  the  first  year:  writing,  French,  grammar,  and 
arithmetic.  The  following  years :  geometry,  and  trigonometry ;  descriptive 
geometry  with  its  various  applications ;  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry 
applied  to  industry,  and  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  strength  and  resistance  of 
building  materials.  Those  pupils  whom  the  board  considered  worthy  were 
allowed  a  fifth  year  of  study.*'  Ten  pupils  of  the  last  class  might  be  placed  out 
as  apprentices  at  the  expense  of  the  State  in  large  manu&ctories,  to  complete 
their  instruction.  Figure-drawing  is  suppressed,  but  the  drawing  of  maclilnes 
and  ornaments  as  weS  as  tinting  is  continued. 

Important  changes  were  effected  by  a  royal  decree  of  the  3dd 
September,  1832,  which  established  the  school  very  nearly  on  the 
same  footing  as  at  present  There  was  no  alteration  made  as  to  the 
number  of  pupils,  (000,)  in  the  school  chains,  (1,500  ir.  a  year,)  in 
the  age  of  admission,  (14  to  17,)  or  in  the  exhibitions. 

The  labor  in  the  workshops  was  confined  to  founding  in  iron  and 
brass;  turning  in  wood,  and  pattern-making  for  castings  and  parts 
of  machines ;  forging  in  the  rough,  and  fitting  and  putting  together 
of  machines.  A  board  of  examination  for  admission  is  named  in 
each  department  of  France,  and  the  examinations  take  place  simul* 
taneously  in  August.    The  programme  of  admission  received  one 

*  Thb  rappleinentory  year,  reriTed  in  ]848,  as  w«U  at  tiie  appronticMhip  at  Dm  public  expeiiM^ 
hia  not  bean  veiy  voceMkfVil.  Ilia  pvpibbafa  derived  but  little  advantafiB  from  it.  ThoM  who, 
at  rare  interrali,  ctiU  af^ly  for  it,  wlaom  eompleta  their  Tear,  notwithatandinf  the  advantage  of 
imtraetioa  in  one  or  more  warkihaa.  Ai  a  ftaaral  mla  thOee  pnpUt  do  best  who  fbllowtbt 
ordinary  cooiae  and  work  foe  thair  liviiic  at  aooo  ••  thoir  a|»prenUoauiip  ia  oompleted. 
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addition,  which  is,  that  the  candidate  must  have  served  a  yearns  ap* 
prenticeship  to  one  of  the  trades  taught  at  the  school.  The  de- 
partmental scholarships  were  granted  by  order  of  merit  on  the  list 
of  each  department.  The  board  places  those  candidates  first  whose 
acquirements  are  not  limited  merely  to  residing,  writing,  and  the 
first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  Seventy-five  certificates  entitling  the 
holder  to  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  of  school  charges,  were  to  be 
divided  among  the  department,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  pupils, 
according  to  the  place  they  obtain  on  the  list  of  the  school,  (two- 
thirds  for  Ch&lons  and  one-third  for  Angers.)  The  workshop  prizes, 
founded  in  1825  by  a  legacy  producing  8,000  frs.  a  year,  bequeathed 
by  Mme'.  Leprince,  were  confirmed.  The  length  of  the  studies  was 
reduced  to  three  years,  while  the  theoretical  studies  remained  nearly 
as  they  were.  Examinations  for  classing  the  pupils  according  to 
their  proficiency  must  be  held  twice-  a  year  in  each  school,  and  prizes 
are  given  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  those  for  the  pupils  about  to 
leave  the  school  are  silver  medals.  Pecuniary  encouragements  were 
also  awarded  to  such  papils  as  the  minister  might  think  deserving, 
but  they  were  not  to  be  given  till  the  next  year,  and  on  the  produc- 
tion of  certificates,  showing  that  the  holder  is  following  his  trade, 
and  stating  the  position  he  occupies.  The  prizes  of  the  Government 
were  not  given  to  pupils  for  their  progress  in  any  special  branch, 
but  for  general  proficiency  in  all  the  subjects  taught  at  the  school 
A  standard  number  of  marks  for  each  subject  according  to  its  im- 
portance was  established.  Manual  labor  was  to  be  taken  into 
account  as  well  as  the  theoretical  studies  and  drawing. 

But  to  permit  of  this  extension  of  practical  instruction,  suitable 
workshops  were  necessary.  They  were  accordingly  undertaken  at 
the  expense  of  the  schools,  first  at  Ch&lons  in  1638,  by  M.  Vincent, 
the  director,  who  gave  the  first  impulse,  (at  the  risk  of  leaving  his 
successor  aome  little  financial  embarrassment.)  They  were  com- 
menced somewhat  later  at  Angers,  (when  M.  Dauban  was  director,) 
and  the  number  of  pupils  there  was  then  increased  to  800.  Subse- 
quently the  Grovernment  intervened,  and  the  works  were  pushed  on 
rapidly,  and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  meet  all  require- 
ments, at  least  for  the  time. 

In  1841  the  two  schools  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  as  to  the  number  of  pupils,  which  was  fixed  at  800  for  each. 
But  as  this  number  soon  became  insufficient,  it  was  considered  de- 
sirable to  found  a  third  school.  As  the  first  two  schools  were  in 
the  north  and  centre  of  France,  the  Government  decided  on  having 
the  third  in  the  south.    It  was  first  thought  of  choosing  Toulouse 
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for  its  site,  to  wbich  town  it  had  been  proposed,  in  1823,  to  remove 
the  Ch&Ions  school,  but  the  preference  was  ultimately  given  to  Aix 
in  Provence,  within  easy  distance  of  Marseilles  and  Toulon.  This 
third  school  was  established  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  two, 
with  800  pupils,  and  the  same  studies  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

After  February,  1848,  the  schools  were  nominally  submitted  to 
military  discipline ;  the  first  division  was  exercised  in  musket  drill, 
but  only  during  play-hours.  In  October,  however,  the  arms  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  usual  studies  were  continued  with  great  ardor, 
as  before.  During  this  same  year  the  inspection  was  confided  to 
General  (then  Colonel)  Morin,  who  introduced  some  very  beneficial 
modifications  in  the  courses  and  the  drawing-lessons. 

In  the  programme  of  the  mathematical  courses,  the  most  im^ 
portant  addition  was  that  to  the  course  of  industrial  mechanics, 
which,  taking  advantage  of  the  impiovemeuts  effected  by  Greneral 
Morin  himself  in  that  science  as  first  taught  by  (General  Poncelet  in 
lectures  to  the  workmen  of  Meti,  became. more  practically  useful 
and  embraced  a  wider  field.  The  course  was  terminated  by  dyna- 
mometrical  experiments,  made  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils,  with 
regard  to  traction  and  the  work  of  machines.  The  use  of  the  sliding 
rule  was  introduced  in  the  three  divisions.  Drawing  of  details  of 
machines  were  made  from  models  obtained  from  the  workshops  of 
the  best  mechanical  engineers  in  Paris,  all  in  linear  drawing,  as  in 
actual  practice.  The  tinted  drawings  of  the  third  year  were  made 
on  improved  systems.  The  making  of  projects  of  factories  and  of 
important  machines  was  abandoned  and  replaced  by  drawings  of 
machines  with  detailed  calculations  of  the  principal  parts.  To  teach 
plan-drawing,  practical  progressive  exercises  were  performed  every 
year  by  the  pupils. 

The  decree  of  the  19th  December,  1848,  sanctioned  the  existence 
of  the  schools,  their  mode  of  instruction  and  their  organization,  as 
well  as  the  various  exhibitions  given  by  the  Govertimeiit.  It  also 
regulated  the  conditions  of  admission  and  the  boards  charged  with 
the  examinations  in  each  department.  It  further  confirmed  the 
minimum  of  age,  which  for  some  years  past  had  been  fixed  at  15, 
experience  having  proved  that  boys  of  14  were  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  bear  the  bodily  and  mental  fatigue  of  going  through  the 
whole  course  of  instruction  in  three  years.  The  qualifications  for 
admission,  which,  considering  the  minimum  of  age,  (now  raised  to 
15,)  and  the  progress  of  primary  instruction,  were  by  no  means  a 
proof  of  capacity,  (reading,  writing,  and  the  first  four  rules  of  arith- 
metic,) were  altered  so  as  to  become  a  real  test  of  the  capacity  of 
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candidates.  These  qnalifioationa  were  hencefoiih  to  be :  readii^y 
writing,  orthography,  praoiice  and  demonstration  of  the  first  fonr 
mles  of  arithmetic,  fractions,  and  the  decimal  system ;  geometry, 
so  far  as  regards  plane  sarfinces. 

In  addition  also  to  the  oral  examination,  there  were  introduced : 
problems  in  arithmetic  and  geoinetry  from  dictation;  linear  drawing 
or  drawing  of  ornaments ;  and  an  ezercifle  in  the  manual  labor  of 
the  trade  to  be  learned^  performed'  in  the  presence  of  a  practical 
man.  As  already  stated,  the  dnration  of  the  studies  was  fixed  at 
three  years,  but  a  fourth  year  for  improvement  was  allowed,  as  a 
recompense  to  ten  pupils  in  each  Bcbool,.cho8en  from  those  who  had 
obtained  a  workshop  prize,  or  one  of  the  fifteen  medals.  The  re- 
wards in  medals  and  money  prizes  were  maintained,  as  well  as  the 
workshop  prize  founded  by  Mme.  Leprince  for  Ch&lons  and  Angers. 

Thus  in  the  progress  of  fifty  years,. the  schools  founded  to  tndn 
educated  workmen  and  overseers  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  also,  at 
first,  to  bring  up  the  orphans  of  soldiers  in  a  trade  by  which  they 
might  get  a  living,  have  been  successively  modified,  so  as  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  and  development  which  time  has  wrought  in 
industry.  They  have  advanced  in  theory  and  practice  as  occasion 
requires,  and  have  at  last  come  to  be  more  e^)ecially  applied  to 
general  mechanical  industry,  for  which  theoretical  knowledge  is  in« 
dispensable. 

PRXSXVT  OBOAinZATION. 

The  pupils  are  admitted  after  examination,  and  once  a  year  only,  on  the  let 
of  October.  The  instruction  extends  over  three  years.  Sunday  is  the  only 
day  of  rest ;  there  is  no  holiday  or  hatf'hoUday  on  lliursday.  There  fa  no 
time  lost ;  and  the  pupils  are  accustomed  to  the  life  of  the  workshop,  by  being 
faUy  occupied  six  days  per  week  from  the  time  of  entering  the  school.  I^ye 
hours  and  a  half  are  devoted  to  theoretical  study  and  seven  hours  to  praotkad 
work ;  in  all  twelve  hours  and  a  half 

The  theoretical  study  is  divided  into  two  parts,  four  hours  and  a  quarter  in 
the  morning  and  one  hour  and  a  quarter  in  the  evening.  The  early  part  of  the 
day,  when  the  hea4  and  ideas  are  fresh,  ia  chosen  for  the  mathematical  lectures 
and  interrogatiouR,  and  also  for  drawing,  lliere  is  little  study,  properly  so 
called,  in  this  portion  of  the  day.  The  evening  sitting  is  more  eq>ecially  em- 
ployed in  study.  The  grammar  and  writing->cla8se8  are  interposed  between 
the  two  sittings,  so  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  time.  The  practice  in  the 
workshop  is  divided  into  two  equal  portions  (from  ten  to  hidf-past  two  and 
frxMn  half-past  three  to  seven,)  separated  by  the  dinner  and  the  playtime  after  it 
This  interruption  of  the  manual  labor  rests  the  body,  as  the  work  itself  rests 
the  mind  for  the  evening  studies.  The  pupils  rise  at  a  quarter  past  five  and 
make  their  own  bed& 

The  whole  school  is  divided  into  three  dasses  (or  3rears  of  study,)  each  hav- 
ing its  own  professor  of  mathematics  or  mechanics  and  of  drawing.  There  is 
also  a  professor  of  grammar  for  the  three  divisions,  and  a  professor  of  writing 
fbr  the  first  two  years  only.  The  chaplain,  in  addition  to  the  performance  ^ 
divine  service,  gires  a  lectufe  eveiy  week  in  religious  and  moral  instruetion. 

I  have  heard  persons  dispute  the  utility  of  tiie  grammar  and  writingvleBMn^- 
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for  oar  pupils,  who  ought  to  know  those  branches  when  admitted.  But  does 
not  the  orthographjr  of  school-boys  require  to  be  kept  up  by  practice,  and  are 
they  all  adepts  in  spelling?  As  for  writing  they  acquire  a  better  liand  at 
school,  and  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  year  they  have  to  practice  industrial 
book-keeping.    Tlie  progress  made  in  these  two  branches  proves  their  utility. 

In  TncUhematics  the  professors  go  straight  to  the  object  in  view,  without 
noticing  any  of  the  subtleties  of  the  science.  But  numerous  applications  exer- 
cise the  pupils'  minds  and  fix  the  principles  in  the  memory  by  ^bowing  their 
utility.    In  the  interrogations  the  boys  are  stimulated  to  answer  promptly. 

Bobillier's  geometry,  composed  expressly  for  our  school,  is  essentially  simple 
and  precise ;  for  descriptive  geometry  we  follow  Theodore  Oliver's  method  and 
notation ;  for  mechanics  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  course  of  MM.  Morin  and 
Treses,  abridged. 

In  ^he  first  year  the  professor  goes  rapidly  through  the  programme  of  admis- 
sion, thus  systematizing  the  different  methods  learned  elsewhere  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  same  subject.  He  follows  liis  pupils  through  the  two  years  of 
mathematics  proper,  during  which  he  teaches  them  :  arithmetic,  algebra,  as  far 
as  and  including  quadratic  equations,  elementary  geometry,  comprising  curves 
of  the  second  degree  demonstrated  geometrically,  plane  trigonometry,  the 
elements  of  descriptive  geometry  and  cinematics  or  geometrical  mechanics. 

In  the  third  year  a  professor  teaches  industrial  mechanics,  including  liydraulio 
machines  and  steam-engines;  of  physics,  the  principal  general  elements,  and 
in  considerable  detail ;  lastly  a  few  elements  of  chemistry,  the  nomenclature, 
and  what  bears  more  especially  on  materials.  Numerous  practical  applications 
varied  for  each  pupil  exercise  the  pupils  in  mechanics.  The  repetitions  or 
iuterro^tions  are  made  by  the  professors  and  by  the  foremen  of  the  workshop. 

Drawing  is  taught  very  simply.  In  the  first  year  the  pupil?,  to  get  the  free 
use  of  their  hand,  make  designs  with  the  drawing  pen,  comprising  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  symmetry,  of  joining  curves,  &c.,  which  they  will  require  later  when 
they  come  to  draw  machines.  Most  of  these  exercises  are  taken  from  architec- 
ture, of  which  the  pupils  also  learn  some  of  the  elements.  For  this  part  only, 
the  drawings  are  copied  from  models.  Geometrical  drawings,  designs  of  joints 
in  carpentry  and  jomeiy,  elementary  exercises  in  drawings  tinted  with  Indian 
mk  and  duU  colors,  as  well  as  two  drawings  of  plans,  oomplete  the  first  yearns 
studies. 

•  In  the  second  year,  first  the  elements  of  macMne  drawing;  next  come,  in  the 
hours  of  study,  working-drawings  of  descriptive  geometry,  which  require  the 
most  rigorous  accuracy.  On  reaching  this  point  the' pupils  have  acquired  neat- 
ness, clearness,  accuracy,  and  precision,  and  should  be  able  to  draw  welL  They 
immediately  apply  these  principles  to  the  geometrical  drawing  of  machines,  of 
gearing,  Ac.  In  this  second  year,  the  papiU  in  the  workshops,  in  their  drawings 
lessons,  make  sketches  of  tools  and  various  machines  to  scale,  with  dimen- 
sions given.  In  the  third  year  they  make  drawings  of  machines  and  those 
relative  to  the  lectures  on  mechanics.  They  also  calculate  the  principal  parts 
of  the  machines  they  represent  They  conclude  with  making  drawings  of 
machines  in  plain  tints. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  respecting  the  drawing  in  order  to  show  that  this 
graduated  method  is  at  once  simple  and  natural.  The  complete  course  of 
drawing  in  the  three  years  comprises  fron^lOO  to  110  designs  or  working- 
drawings.  The  professors  of  drawing  also  teach  by  a  few  progressive  lessons 
every  year,  the  principles  of  topography.  These  same  professors  execute,  in 
the  office  of  the  engineer  of  the  works,  the  projects  and  details  of  machines  to 
be  constructed  in  the  workshops.  Convalescent  pupils,  after  hurts  or  illness, 
take  part  in  these  designs  during  the  workshop  hours. 

PBAOnCAL  IKSTBUOTION. 

One-third  of  the  pupils  are  distributed  in  the  preparatory  workshops,  that  is 
fix>m  25  to  36  pupils  in  each  of  the  three :  the  pattern-shop,  the  foundry,  and 
the  smithy.  The  remaining  two-thirds,  amounting  to  about  200,  work  in  the 
fitting  shop. 

Th€  PaUem  iSfAop.-— The  piopito  begin  with  makuig  simple  patterns  with 
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boards,  then  each  learns  to  execute  all  the  different  joints  used  by  carpen- 
ters and  joiners ;  next  come  patterns  for  founders  (proceeding  to  the  most 
complicated  and  most  difficult,)  gearing  (straight  or  beveled,  witli  or  without 
mortising,)  cylinders,  and  framework  for  steam-engines,  kc  The  pupils  also 
make,  but  only  as  exercises  in  the  handling  and  cutting  of  wood,  and  according 
to  the  demands  of  the  country,  articles  of  furniture,  wood- work  for  churclies, 
pulpits,  &c.,  more  or  less  ornamented. 

The  Smithy. — They  begin  with  welding  scraps  of  old  iron  into  masses,  and 
making  tongs  and  other  tools  used  in  forging ;  they  next  forge  small  articles  for 
exercise  in  filing  and  fitting,  and  then  parts  of  machines,  from  the  simplest  to 
the  most  complicated.  In  the  third  year  the  pupils  learn  to  use  the  steam 
hammer. 

The  Ihundry. — ^They  begin  with  plain  castings  of  balustrades,  palisades, 
medallions,  and  the  simpler  parts  of  machines ;  and  then  as  an  exercise,  in 
detached  ornaments,  before  executing  them  on  a  large  scale,  the  pupils  make 
small  busts,  statuettes,  ibc  As  a  general  rule  in  this  workshop,  as  in  tho 
fitting  room,  and  at  the  forge,  they  begin  with  practice  entailing  but  little 
expense  of  material.  By  degrees  they  come  to  the  framework  of  machines,  and 
the  casting  of  large  wheels,  either  with  cogs  or  with  mortise  holes  to  receive 
wooden  cogs;  and,  lastly,  to  the  casting  of  steam-cylinders,  Ac,  according  to 
the  orders  to  be  executed.  More  careAilly  executed  statuettes  of  a  larger  size, 
Joan  of  Arc,  La  Tour  d*Auvergne,  the  Magdalen,  &c.,  give  them  some  idea  of 
artistic  molding  which  the  school  of  foundry  docs  not  indeed  profess  to 
undertake,  though  such  castings  have  occasionally  been  made  there.*  Most  of 
the  statuettes  are  executed  in  ordinary  cast  iron,  and  therefore  can  not  be 
ornamented  with  the  chisel.  All  the  operations  of  the  workshop  are  performed 
by  the  pupils  themselves,  as  making  the  molds,  charging  the  furnace,  working 
the  cranes,  casting,  paring,  and  trimming. 

The  Fitting  Shop. — ^The  pupils  begin  with  simple  pieces  of  regular  forms, 
requiring  great  attention  to  symmetry  and  precision,  and  for  that  reason  very 
instructive.  For  instance  they  first  make  two  small  iron  straightedges  perfectly 
true  in  every  sense,  then  two  squares  accurate  Sn  every  respect ;  next  with  a 
piece  of  wrought  iron,  they  make  a  regular  quadrangular  prism,  and  from  it  an 
octagonal  prism ;  or  a  right  cylinder,  to  be  aftewards  turned  into  a  hexagonal 
prism,  Ac  Afler  this  they  make  various  kinds  of  compasses,  hand  and  claw 
vices,  keys  for  screws,  ratchets,  4c.,  then  bow-lathes,  bencli-vices,  pulleys, 
and  lastly,  all  tho  different  parts  of  machines,  according  to  orders  on  hand, 
machine  tools,  steam-engines,  Ac 

The  general  principles  are: — 1.  To  make,  as  a  general  rule,  only  one  piece  of 
the  same  kind,  in  order  to  know  how  to  execute  the  greatest  possible  number. 
2.  To  do  all  work,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  hand,  and  with  the  simplest  tools. 

The  object  is  not  to  get  as  much  money  as  possible  by  making  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again,  but  to  learn  how  to  work  well  at  all  kinds  of  things, 
80  that  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  branch  of  his  trade  where 
he  may  find  an  opening,  and  to  fit  him  for  entering  any  worksliop,  largo  or  small, 
with  a  good  store  of  practical  knowledge.  Afi;er  one  year's  work,  at  most,  in 
any  specialty,  a  clever  pupU  will  acquire  all  the  rapidity  of  execution  common 
to  good  workmen. 

The  machine  tools,  planing,  movtising,  and  filing  machines,  are  seldom  used 
by  the  pupils  till  they  can  work  well  with  the  hand ;  but  the  less  skillful  always 
have  the  advantage  of  seeing  these  machines  in  use  and  having  been  obliged  to 
make  drawings  of  them  must  be  well  acquainted  with  their  principles.  Each 
pupil  has  a  vice  to  himself  and  at  each  bench  there  are  pupils  of  all  the  three 
divisions,  that  the  more  advanced  may  teach  the  Juniors.  There  are  also  in 
each  shop  one  or  two  workmen  as  examples  for  the  boys,  and  they  are  also 
employed  when  required  to  put  up  the  machines  made  at  the  school  for  private 
manufkcturers. 

• 
*  Tha  school  of  Aofan  cait,  on  the  lOth  Aufutt,  1861,  the  bnmae  statue  of  the  Duke  de  la 
RochefttueauM,  which  hu  been  erected  in  the  pablie  Mnmre  et  Liancourt.  This  statue.  3  m.  80  e. 
(9  ft.  3  in.)  in  height,  modeled  bjr  Mandron,  the  well-known  sculptor,  (himself  a  pupil  of  the 
school  of  Angers,)  was  east  in  one  piece  with  the  noit  conplale  swceesi,  bj  M.  Biesse.  the  maaa- 
ger  of  the  foand^,  and  a  pupil  of  tlie  school. 
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Tho  classing  of  the  pupils  according  to  merit,  which,  as  already  stated,  takes 
place  twice  a  year,  is  decided  according  to  the  entirety  of  the  stadies,  theoreti- 
cal and  practical,  and  the  same  number  of  marics  is  allowed  for  tho  practical 
part  as  for  all  the  theoretical  studies.  The  classification  made  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  followed  by  a  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  most  desenring.  Tliese  prizep, 
for  the  second  and  third  divisions,  consist  of  books  on  science  or  industrial  art 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  pupil  for  his  studies  or  after  leaving  the  school. 
For  the  first  division  (the  pupils  who  are  about  to  leave)  the  prizes  are  silver 
medals,  bearing  the  words:  School  of  Aria  and  Ixodes — Reward,  and  the  pupil's 
name  engraved. 

The  maximum  of  medals  is  flileen  for  each  school  A  som  of  money  is  some- 
times added  to  give  the  pupil  a  start  in  life,  but  this  is  never  paid  till  the 
following  year,  and  then  only  on  condition  of  the  claimant's  producing  certificates 
that  he  has  been  working  at  his  trade  for  the  past  twelve  months.  Each  first 
workshop  in  the  schools  of  ChiUons  and  Angers  receives,  provided  it  attains  the 
required  standard  of  merit,  tho  prize  founded  by  Mme.  Leprmce,  amounting  to 
one-eighth  of  3,000  fr.,  or  375  fr.  for  each. 

At  Gh&lons  also,  ever  since  1863,  there  have  been  awarded  three  prizes  of 
honor,  founded  by  M.  Xavier  Jourdain,  manufacturer,  of  Altkircfa,  as  a  testimo- 
nial of  his  g^titude  for  the  education  be  received  at  the  school,  to  which  he 
attributes  most  of  his  success  in  life.*  The  first  prize  is  a  gold  medal  worth 
300  frs.,  and  a  sum  of  1,000  fts. ;  the  second  a  similar  medal,  and  600  firs. ;  and 
the  third,  a  silver  medal,  with  400  firs.  These  prizes  are  awarded  to  three 
pupils  chosen  from  among  the  first  fifteen  on  the  list,  regard  being  had  to  both 
study  and  moral  conduct 

Expenses^  dkc. — Each  school  has  an  annual  grant  with  which  it  must  meet 
all  the  expenditure,  not  only  for  the  teaching  staff  and  management,  for 
the  bo;ird  and  other  outlay  on  account  of  the  pupils^  but  also  for  materials  and 
tools  for  the  workshops,  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils,  and  for  the  repairspf  the 
buildings.  The  school  has  nothing  beyond  this  grant.  The  receipts  for  the 
board  of  pupils,  and  for  dothes,  as  well  as  tho  pro<»6d8  of  the  sale  of  things 
manufoctured  in  the  workshopSi  belong  to  the  State. 

These  schools  receive  every  year  from  300  to  815  pupils — se- 
lected by  open  competition,  in  which  at  least  1,500  candidates 
engage — showing  that  admittance  is  eagerly  and  widely  sought  for. 

Immediately  on  leaving  the  school,  the  pupils  find  remunerative 
employment  in  &ctories,  workshops,  railway  establishments,  on 
bridges  and  roads,  in  the  navy  and  navigation  companies,  as  fore- 
men, overseers,  molders,  pattern-designers,  surveyors,  engineers,  and 
other  useful  and  responsible  positions. 

Out  of  465  pupils  who  left  the  schools  in  1861  and  1862,  188 
within  twelve  months  afterwards  were  at  the  head  of  lai^e  establish- 
ments, or  chieh  of  workshops;  165  were  pattem-designers  for  man- 
ufacturers or  draughtsmen  for  railways ;  47  were  engineers  in  the 
imperial  navy ;  22  were  road  and  land  surveyors,  and  only  2  were 
unemployed. 

Important  as  these  schools  are  to  the  public  service,  and  to  great 
national  industries,  the  international  exhibitions  of  London  and 
Paris  satisfied  the  government  that  '4n  the  same  as  well  as  in  other 

•  M.  Xjvfin  JoQrdaia  hai  alio  Ibvntel  tbiM  tcholtnliipt  at  OblloM  for  boya  of  hii  ii«Ut« 
plu«. 
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directions,  additional  efforts  must  1)e  put  fortli  to  maintain  French 
industry  at  the  level  which  it  haa  reached,  and  enable  it  to  meet  the 
rivalry  of  other  countries  in  ^elds  once  by  universal  confession  ex- 
clusively her  own." 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  officers  and  instructors  of  one  of  the 
provincial  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades  together  with  the  salaries 
paid  to  each. 


OOeitlt. 


1  Director, 

1  Engineer  of  Works, 

1  TrMsurer, 

1  HoaaeStewsrd, 

1  Chaplain,  (Catboiio,).  • . . 

1  Professor  of  Meohanics,. . 

2  ProfeflsorofMatliematics, 
8  Professor  of  Drawing, . . . 
I  Profeisor  of  Grammar,. . . 

1  Professor  of  Writing^. . . . 

1  Overseer  of  fitting  woric- 
shop, 

3  Other  Overseers, 

a  Foremen  fitters, 

3  Foremen   for  the   three 
other  workshops, 

1  Acyatant  of  Ist  class, . . . 

If  of  2d  class, 

1  Director's  Secretary, .... 

1  Store-keeper, 

2  Book-keepers, 

8  Adjutants,  one  of  whom 

is  uafirmaiy  wardsman, 


Salariet. 


On 

•nterinf. 


fraDca. 

5,000 

3,000 

2,200 

1,700 

2,000 

2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,400 

1,200 


2,000 
2,000 

1,700 

1,700 

2,200 
1,300 
1,700 
1,600 
1,400 

700 


After 
5  yean. 


francs. 

5^00 

3,600 

2,500 

2,000 

2,000 

2,500 
2,300 
2,300 
1,800 

1,400 


2,500 
2,300 

1,900 

1,800 

2,200 
1,300 
2,000 
2,000 
1,700 

900 


After 
10  yean. 


ftsncs. 

6,000 

4,000 

2,800 

2,000 

2,000 

3,000 
2,600 
2,600 
2,000 

1,700 


3,000 
2,600 

2,000 

2,000 

2,200 
1,300 


L 


Obtenattopi. 


IndndiDg  300  fir.  fat 
a  lodging. 


IfUbrBri8n,400fr.Sn 

addition. 
Professes     industrial 

book-keeping. 


The  foremen  hearing 
repetitions  reoeive 
an  indemnitvof250 
fr.  [fr. 

InaU  (10  years)  2,250 

With  clothes  and 
board. 


With     clothes    and 
board. 


The  nnmher  of  hours  devoted  by  each  to  their  respective  duties 
are  as  follows  >— 

Director,  his  whole  time,  and  the  engineer  nearij  tlie  whole;  treasurer,  sevea 
or  eight  hours  per  day ;  house-stewani,  nearly  the  whole  day ;  professors  of 
medmnics  and  of  mathematics,  daring  ten  months  or  ten  and  a-nalf,  six  days 
per  wec^  fit>m  two  and  a-half  to  three  hours  of  lessons  and  interrogations, 
without  counting  the  revision  of  tasks  and  time  for  preparing  their  lectures  at 
home;  professors  of  g^mmar  and  of  writing,  about -the  same;  professors  of 
drawing,  firom  five  to  six  hours  in  lessons,  or  in  making  drawings  for  the  eo^ 
gineer  or  the  workshops;  overseers,  eight  or  nine  houra  daily ;  foremen,  eight 
or  ten  boun  daily,  induding  the  rq[»etitiQBa;  book-jcaq^en^  seven  or  eigkt  hoars 
a  day,  (generally  seven.) 


N 
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HI8T0IUCAL  DSVXLQPMXBT. 

The  Central  School  of  Arts  {Eeole  Centrale)  at  Paris  grew  out  of 
{he  necessities  of  national  industry,  although  its  early  projectors  and 
teachers  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  government,  or  inter- 
ested directly  in  any  of  the  arts  or  trades  which  its  success  has 
greatly  promoted.  Satisfied  from  the  example  of  the  Polytechnic, 
and  the  Government  Sdiools  of  Mines  and  Mining,  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, and  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  that  a  course  of  in- 
struction at  once  scientific  and  practical,  designed  to  train  engineersi 
architects,  and  constructors  of  works,  not  governmental  or  public, 
machinists,  and  technological  chemists,  and  foremen  of  industrial 
establishments  generally,  Messrs.  Dumas,  P^clet,  and  OUivier,  with 
whom  was  afterwards  associated  Lavallee,  undertook  the  enterprise, 
and  commenced  their  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  1829.  With 
an  equipment  of  lecture-roomsi  laboratories,  collections  of  machines 
and  models,  and  other  fiEM^ilities  for  demonstrations  and  manipula- 
tions, wbich  would  now  be  thought  utterly  inadequate,  the  school 
was  from  the  start  an  assured  success,  both  as  an  investment  of  the 
time  and  means  of  its  projectors,  and  in  the  demand  for  its  instmc- 
taon  by  young  n>en  aspiring  to  qualify  themselves  for  responsible 
positions.  Its  diploma  or  certificate  of  competency  became  at  onca 
the  guarantee  of  immediate  and  profitable  employment  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  its  reputation  and  its  advantages  became  not  only  na- 
tional but  intemalionaL  Its  students  come  from  the  provinces  as 
wen  as  from  the  capital ;  and  at  all  times  there  are  representatives 
from  abroad.  Out  of  4,560  pupils  admitted  up  to  Jan.,  1864,  one* 
fourth  (1,114)  were  foreigners.  In  1833  the  government  recognized 
its  public  usefrilness  by  taking  its  examinations  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works ;  in  1838  by  estab- 
lishing annual  stipends  to  the  value  of  $6,000  for  Ihe  benefit  of  dil- 
igent pupils  from  Paris  or  the  provinces;  and  in  1857  by  assuming 
the  whole  charge  of  the  inetitution,  with  the  consent  and  under  an 
agreement  with  its  original  projectors  and  proprietors.  We  give 
an  account  of  the  school  as  it  was  in  1836  and  1867. 
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The  money  was  granted  by  the  Minister  in  1838«  and  in  1842  it  ap- 
pears that  nineteen  of  the  Counseils  Q^n^reux  in  different  departments 
in  France  voted  funds  to  send  up  to  this  college  a  certain  number  of 
young  men  from  their  towns ;  and  the  Minister  had,  it  seems,  provided 
for  forty,  whose  previous  instruction  and  good  conduct,  and  the  positions 
of  their  families,  has  entitled  them  to  the  favor  of  the  State. 

The  ■TUDBNTB  of  the  estabUflhment  are  of  three  olaases — viz.,  those  who  ara 
brought  up  by  the  State ;  those  for  whom  funds  have  been  voted  by  the  Coonoib 
General  of  departments ;  and  those  received  at  tfie  expense  of  their  families. 

In  order  to  obtain  ADmsnoif,  Gioveniment  and  departmental  candidates  are 
examined  at  Paris,  before  a  jury  named  by  the  Minister  of  Commeroe  for  this 
purpose  each  year.  The  candidi^  moat  hare  been  registered  and  reoommeaded 
by  the  department  whence  they  come  ;  and  they  must  prove  that  they  are  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-<nie.  Hiey  undergo  two  examinations— one  oral, 
the  Met  written }  and  they  mast  solve  with  ease  certain  probkras  in  elementary 
mathematics  and  geometry.  They  must  write  and  describe  their  problems  and 
theories  well ;  draw  by  rule  and  compass ;  sketch  and  color.  Without  these 
qualifications  it  is  impossible  to  be  admitted  as  a  Government  student,  and  the 
juries  are  instructed  to  select  those  who  shew  most  literary  attainments,  and  who 
^  appear  to  have  that  deception  of  intelligence  which  promises  an  aptitude  for  in- 
dustriid  science,  rather  than  msthamaticu  acquirements."  A  great  preference  is 
given  to  those  who  have  obtained  the  neceasary  qualification  in  a  high  degree, 
and  whose  means  are  limited,  and  the  administration  is  not  to  aid  those  whose 
fiimilies  are  in  a  position  to  defhiy  the  esmenses  of  their  ednoeticn.  All  stodenls 
may  participate  in  an  ^'  Encouragement  Fund"  for  the  first  year,  but  afterwards 
only  those  who  shew  the  greatest  amount  of  merit ;  and  an  augmentation  may  be 
accorded  to  those  who  are  remarkable  for  still  higher  qualities.  Psivatb  btv- 
DXNTB  are  admitted  at  any  age  above  sixteen.  They,  too,  submit  to  both  oral  and 
written  examinations.  They  must  execute  certain  problems,  and  write  dearly 
and  correctly  the  theories  aa  set  forth  in  the  programme.  Forelflners  aa  well  as 
French  students  are  admitted,  provided  they  can  write  and  read  the  language. 
In  Paris,  these  examinations  are  made  by  a  board  named  yearly  by  the  Council  of 
Studies,  in  the  departments  by  public  professoni  of  mathematics,  and  in  foreign 
countries  by  the  university  professOTS ;  and  all  applicants  must  produce  proper  tes- 
tunonials  as  to  their  morality. 

The  AUTHORITY  OF  TAB  aoHooL  Is  vestcd  in  a  director  and  a  Conndl  of  Studies, 
consisting  of  nine  professors.  The  director  lives  in  the  college,  and  is  charged 
with  its  administration  and  correspondence,  but  he  can  not  appoint  professors ; 
these  are  selected  ft>r  their  practical  aa  well  aa  theoretical  experience.  The  Coon- 
cil  admit  or  reject  candidates  after  reading  the  statement  ot  their  examinationa, 
and  ihey  report  on  the  progress  of  each  student — os  to  his  aptitude  and  capabili- 
tiea,  and  whether  he  is  eligible  to  be  transferred  to  a  soperior  division,  or  whether 
his  friends  shall  be  requested  to  remove  him.  Hie  students  bind  themselves  by  a 
solemn  declaration  to  take  no  part  in  any  conspiracy  to  oppose  the  execution  of 
the  decisions  of  their  superiors,  and  they  promise  to  enter  into  no  coalition  for  im- 
posing on  the  lunor  or  senior  branches  oif  the  college.  No  students  are  lodged 
within  the  college,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  wear  any  description  of 
uniform. 

The  oocitsB  or  insteuction  is  limited  to  three  years,  during  which  period  it  is 
obligatory.  It  includes  lectnree,  daily  examinations,  drawing  and  graphic  exer- 
cises, chemical  manipulations,  working  in  stone  and  wood,  physics  and  me<^i«ucs, 
the  construction  of  buildings  and  other  works,  and  general  annual  examinations. 
The  students  are,  in  addition,  expected  to  make  notes  and  reports,  and  to  visit  the 
workshops  and  manufiictories.  They  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  respectable 
houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  at  their  own  expense.  Eaoh  year  there  arc 
general  examhiations  in  every  branch  of  science  and  art.  In  the  middle  of  the 
second  year  the  studies  are  subdivided— nxie  course  is  ganeral,  the  odier  has  spe- 
cial relation  to  thQ  ultimate  destination  of  the  scholar. 

Hie  specialities  are  four  in  number: — 1.  Mechanicians.  3.  Constructors,  ss 
architects,  engineexs.    3.  InCnuig  and  metallorgy.    4.  Chemistry,  applied  In  all 
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iti  bnmohes,  indnding  agrioultdre.  After  that  period,  the  whole  energies  of  the 
■todent  are  devoted  to  thoae  brandhea  of  aotenoe  od  which  the  profeanon  he  ia 
about  to  adopt  dependa. 

With  respect  to  diujomam  and  CBETiriCATaa,  the  atndenta  of  the  third  year  are 
admitted  to  competition  for  diplomas,  a  programme  of  examination  being  made 
oat  for  each  speciality.  The  competitors  are  allowed  thirty-five  days  within  the 
college  to  make  out  their  designs  and  compose  their  memoir,  and  Uien  they  are 
examined  by  five  professors  in  public  and  before  the  students  of  two  years.  After 
the  examination,  the  profeators  in  council  grant  diplomas  to  those  who  have  ex- 
ceUed  and  who  have  passed  with  the  greatest  honors,  and  "  ceilificates  of  ca- 
pacity" to  those  who  have  given  leas  general  proof  of  the  highest  talent.  At  each 
examination  those  who  do  not  advance  sufficiently,  or  are  idle,  are  recommended 
to  retire.  All  the  examinaticBB  are  kept  for  reference  in  the  arohivea  of  th» 
college. 

T&  raca  roa  bach  btddbnt,  indnding  several  extras,  are  altogether  870  franca 
($174)  per  annum.    That  the  institution  ia  flourishing,  is  proved  by  its  being' 
mainly  aelf-supporting  j  and  that  the  country  benefits  by  it,  the  Umg  army  of  equ 
nent  graduates  who  might  be  named  together  with  •  statement  of  their  preaenl 
enidoyments,  would  most  satiifiiotorily  iUuatrale. 

llie  following  is  the  programme  of  instructi<m  somewhat  more  in  detail : 

FiaST  YBAE. 

Duer^iv9  Gtometr^  TiMory  sod  appIlesHon  to  peripecti^t,  Arawlaf,  sad  sliadif^rt 
■toD«-€attiug;-<letaIls ;  carpeDtry— details. 

AtuUjfiiau  Oeonutry  and  Mechanics  generally.  Theory  of  motloo  and  equilibrium  of 
forces ;  velocity,  acceleration,  force,  bmm;  feneral  principles  of  motion,  gravity,  power,  ef^ 
feet;  atatics  ofsolid  botlies. 

Conelryetiifn  of  Maehinee.. 

TVonf^ormo/ton  <md  Modifiegtion  tf  Motion. 

Phmfea  generally .  I^wa  of  gravity,  balances,  pendalum,  and  Its  appHeatlon ;  hydrosta- 
tics, hydrodynamics,  beat,  magnetism,  electricity,  electrodynamics  aira  electro-magnetisBi, 
molecular  actlou,  acouaticoL  light,  optica. 

Por  the  finit  year  the  atudentii  are  made  to  manipulate,  in  determining  the  denaity  of  aolida^ 
Iiqaidi,and  gaiwf,  the  conatnieiion  and  use  of  barometers,  thermometers,  and  hysrometers ; 
decermtnation  of  refractiTe  powers,  photometera;  power  of  rotation  In  Hqalda,  asoetaa* 
rometers. 

Ckemietry  generally.    Minerals,  and  the  study  of  all  objects  not  metallic ;  the  atmofphere.  . 
gasses.    Metallic ;  general  methooa  for  extraction  of  metallic  oxidea ;  general  propenies  of 
sulphorets,  chlorides,  Ac. ;  general  properties  of  the  salts ;  metals  osefal  either  afone  or  In 
their  combination  for  the  arts. 

Organic  cfiemietry.  Methods  of  analysis  ;  principal  organic  products ;  their  uses  in  th« 
arts;  aeids,  and  their  applications. 

One  day  in  the  week  iu  the  laboratory,  to  practice  lbs  exptfioieats  tbsyhsTs  seen  Is  the- 
lecture-room. 

Msdicine  and  Natural  Bietory  applied  to  Industry. 

Hjigeian  Science  and  Phyetwgy^  as  far  as  PuUie  KeaUh  ie  eeneemed  : 

FHret  Part.  Food,  clothing ;  Influence  of  best  and  cold ;  dsnpuess,  and  sdry  stSMMfAsrs; 
ion  and  winds;  the  health  in  differeotprofessioosi  sanitary  regulations  and  legislation. 

Second  Part, --Natural  Hietory.  The  animal  creation  In  all  that  relates  to  industry,  the 
arts  sod  agrlcutiore ;  power,  produce,  and  nutriment  The  vsgitabis  ereatfon ;  sabstsnees 
einntoyed In  the  arts :  wood,  textiles,  cereals,  wines,  tanning,  dyes. 

Drafoing  and  Deetgn  in  ite  varioue  Branekee.  During  the  vacation,  plans  and  elevations 
of  buitdinp  and  works  are  executed,  Which  must  be  presented  at  the  commencement  of  tbs 
term. 

aKCOlfD  TBAB. 

Tlie  same  as  the  first  year,  besides  modeling  in  plaster  for  stone^attingt  4ce. 

Induetriat  Phyeice.    Properties  and  construction  of  furnaces  of  all  kinds  for  different  os> 
seriptlonsof  fuel,  transmission  of  hesi,  sublimation,  distillation,  evaporlsatlon,  heating  air  and 
liquids,  refrigeration,  lightning,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  arrasgements  of  towns ;  cosstruc 
tions  of  all  kinds  in  model  bricks  and  plaster  of  Paris. 

During  (he  recess  the  studento  visit  works  and  manufactoriaf^  and  are  obliged  to  present' 
detailed  reports  on  them. 

The  students  of  the  third  year  complete  five  different  projects,  with  drawings,  calsuMda 
and  estimates  on  which  there  are  conferences,  one  on  each  speciality  every  month. 

Second  and  Third  Year.    Applied  mechanics  in  great  detail,  appUed  hydrodyuamlci.con-  , 
Btruciion  and  setting  up  of  machines,  analytical  chemistry  in  different  brsiKShes  for  dlflwtnlr' 
professions,  industrial  chemistry  both  mineral  and  organic  agricultural  chemistry. 

Publie  Worke.  Roads,  bridges  in  stone,  wood,  iron,  snd  suspension ;  nstnral  inland  navV 
gation,  artificial  inland  navigation. 

Architecture. 

(Seeliogy  ana  Mineralogy. 

Mintng,  Workings  and  VentHoHon.  Metallurgy  and  labricatlon  in  Iron,  stsel,  sins,  snd 
copper ;  Turnaces  and  founderies  for  all  metals. 

nehnology.   Manufacture  of  eordags ;  stone  snd  wood  sswiag ;  tsxtils  manufootnna  In 
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cotton,  wool,  flax,  rilk ;  cotton  q>lnninf ;  expreatlon  of  olla ;  grfndlnf ,  feltlnf ,  eeramie  worin^ 
and  polterr. 

Special  CouracMfor  the  Tlkird  Year.  Steam-enflnM  of  all  deacriptlona ;  rattwayt  and  dif> 
ferent  ayfltema  for  tocomotion ;  the  atodcnto  Tisitinf  the  moat  importaot  worka  with  their 
profeaaoFB. 

Tlie  Btudents  are  examined  daily  upon  the  tabjects  of  their  lectures,  by  the  pro" 
to  feMors  and  r<;peaterB  (Kip^titeurB.)  The  utility  of  this  latter  class  of  teachers  is 
well  established  in  France,  and  they  are  found  in  every  institution  in  which  lec- 
turii^  is  practiced  to  a  great  extent  as  a  means  of  instruction :  they  prevent  the 
burthen  of  teaching  fix>m  Calling  upon  professors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  engaged  in 
advancing,  as  well  as  in  propagating  science,  and  who  would  be  prevented  from 
following  one  or  other  of  these  honorable  and  useful  careen,  by  having  the  duty 
of  teaching  superadded  to  that  of  lectiuwg.  So  well  is  the  necessity  c?  relieving 
the  professor  understood,  that  in  all  courses  requiring  preparation,  special  persons 
are  appointed,  called  preparers,  who  take  off  this  burthen  also  from  the  professor. 
The  result  is,  that  many  men  of  high  eminence  are  thus  enabled  to  difibse  their 
knowledge  among  students  by  lectiuing,  and  are  willing  to  do  so.  though  they 
have  other  and  more  profitable  employments,  to  which  they  would  exclusively 
confine  themselves,  if  this  were  connected  with  teaching  by  interrogation  and  the 
task  of  preparing  experimental  illustrations.  Tlie  pupil  is  thus  g^atly  the  samer, 
and  has  at  the  same  time  the  special  examination  upon  the  lecturers  whi<£  is  so 
necessanr  to  complete  the  instruction,  and  to  which  a  repeater  is  entirely  compe- 
tent, z  oimg  men  of  talent  seek  the  situations  of  repeaters  as  the  best  method  of 
showing  their  particular  qnalificatioDs,  and  the  most  certain  road  to  a  professor- 
ship. For  each  recitation  the  pupil  receives  a  mark,  and  the  roU  of  the  class  with 
these  marks  being  preserved,  its  indications  are  combined  with  the  results  of  the 
examination,  to  decide  upon  the  fitness  of  a  pupil  when  he  comes  forward  for  a 
diploma. 

The  graphic  exercises  consist  m  the  drawing  of  ornamental  work,  in  India  ink 
drawing,  in  drawing  with  the  steel  pen  and  instruments,  and  in  sketbhing  the 
diagrams  of  the  lectures  to  a  scale.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  this  part  of 
the  course,  and  much  time  spent  in  it.  Tlie  rooms  for  these  exercises  are  con- 
veniently arranged,  and  the  pupils  are  superintended  during  them  by  a  professor 
or  a  repeater,  and  visited  occasionally  by  the  director  of  studies  or  his  deputies. 
Hie  drawing-tables  are  so  arranged  that  the  pupils  stand  while  at  work,  which  at 
their  age  is  very  desirable. 

Tlie  arrangements  for  chemical  manipulation  by  the  students  are  very  complete ; 
they  have  access  not  only  to  the  laboratories  of  the  two  professors,  but  to  others 
which  are  devoted  to  special  branches.  During  the  first  year  every  student  ia 
employed  in  laboratory  duty  once  a  week,  and  has  also  the  opportunity  of  per* 
forming  some  of  the  principal  physical  experiments.  They  are  superintended, 
while  thus  occupied,  by  repeaters.  During  the  first  half  year  of  the  second  course 
the  students  are  oaUed,  m  turn,  to  general  duty  in  the  laboratory ;  and  during  the 
second  half  of  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  third,  the  two  sections  who 
follow  the  courses  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts  and  metallurffy,  are  employed 
in  manipulations  connected  with  tnem.  There  is  an  officer  for  their  superintend- 
ence, called  the  director  (chef)  of  the  chemical  exercises,  who  is  subordinate  to 
the  professor  of  chemical  analysis.  The  opportunities  thus  aflforded  of  acquiring 
•  general  practice  under  the  guidance  of  the  distinguished  professors  of  this  sohod 
are  invaluable,  and  form  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  establishment. 

Hie  materials  for  coostruoting  models  of  some  of  the  more  useful  works,  and 
apparatoB  relating  to  the  arts,  are  fiimished  to  the  pupils,  and  used  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  instructors. 

The  annual  number  of  students  entering  varies  firom  180  to  160.  Tliey  work 
eight  homn  and  a  half  in  the  college,  and  four  at  their  residences.  Four  inspec- 
tors are  constantly  occupied  in  surveying,  independently  of  those  snperintenaing 
4hg  ^lyfrift  ^^yf  *tCT<ftTtf 
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The  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufiictarcs,  founded  in  1829 
by  three  then  yoathfal  votaries  of  science,  (Dumas,  Peclet,  and 
Ollivier,)  aided  by  M.  Lavall^e,  who  zealously  cooperated  in  the 
work,  plays,  without  parade,  a  most  important  part  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  France.  The  following  notice  of  its  original 
object  and  results — of  its  historical  development  and  present  sub- 
jects and  methods  of  instruction,  is  taken  from  a  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  to  the  French  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works,  in  1864,  and  from  the 
latest  programme  of  tbe  Institution. 

In  1829,  manufactures,  thanks  to  several  jeais  of  profound  peace,  were  be- 
ginning to  assume  great  importance  in  France ;  but  to  struggle  against  foreign 
competition,  daily  becoming  more  formidable,  it  was  not  enough  to  possess  good 
workmen  and  intelligent  overseers ;  skillful  engineers  were  likewise  wanted. 
The  manufacturers,  moreover,  felt  the  necessity  of  themselves  acquiring  or  of 
obtaining  for  their  children  that  theoretical  knowledge  without  which  they  were 
unable,  not  only  to  direct  their  establishments  themselves, '  but  also  to  control 
the  managers  whom  they  engaged  for  the  purpose.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
school  where  industrial  science  could  be  acquired. 

The  Sorbonne,  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades^  the  schools  of  Chalons 
and  Angers,  though  very  useAil  institutions,  answered  the  purpose  but  very  in- 
completely. They  did  not  impart  that  accurate  and  profound  instruction  which 
is  necessary  for  the  directors  of  large  manu£icturing  establishments  and  indis- 
pensable for  civil  engineers. 

At  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Conservatory  the  teaching  is  purely  oral,  and  the 
fact  is  indisputable  that  such  lectures  are  not  sufficient  for  the  training  of  en- 
gineers. They  can  only  answer  that  purpose  when  accompanied  by  frequent 
examinations,  numerous  experiments  and  manipulations,  graphic  studies,  con- 
ferences on  the  subjects  treated  in  the  courses,  varied  projects,  solutions  of 
problems  performed  by  the  pupQ  under  the  professor's  eye.  These  various 
modes  of  teaching  must  be  combined  to  obtain  the  best  possible  effect  Com- 
pare the  Sorbonne  with  the  Polytechnic  School ;  all  the  courses  of  the  latter 
are  found  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  and  nearly  sU  of  them  are  given  by  the 
same  professors.  Nevertlieless  the  results  of  the  teaching  are  very  different -in 
these  two  establishments.  The  Faculty  of  Sciences  lacks  those  frequent  exam- 
inations, those  regular  and  methodical  studies  wliich  are  Imposed  on  all  the 
pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  Reduced  to  its  lectures  only,  the  Polytechnic 
School  would  soon  lose  its  privilege  of  supplying  Franco  with  men  able  to 
render  the  most  important  public  services.  Between  the  Conservatory  of  Arts 
and  Trades,  which  is  a  real  industrial  Sorbonne,  and  the  Central  School,  the 
same  comparison  may  be  established  as  between  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  and 
the  Polytechnic  School. 

The  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades  supply  our  workshops  with  young  men  who 
promptly  become  excellent  overseers;  but  the  theoretical  studies  are  not  suffi« 
dent  to  form  skillful  engineers.  Some  few  remarkable  men  have  indeed  pro> 
ceeded  fW>m  these  schools,  but  they  were  of  the  sort  who  will  learn  wherever 
they  may  be,  and  rise  to  celebrity  Just  as  well  fh>m  the  dust  and  amoks  of  ths 
workshop  as  flrom  the  benches  of  a  school-room. 
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The  Central  School,  therefore,  can  not  be  compared  for  the  senrices  it  rendere 
either  to  the  Sorbonne,  or  to  the  Conserratory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  or  to  tlie 
other  technical  schools.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is  not  an  nnnecessary 
duplicate  of  its  elder  sister,  the  PolTtechnic  School,  and  this  question  we  will 
now  ezaminei 

The  Polytechnic  School  was  fonnded  at  a  time  when  political  revolutions  had 
thrown  scientific  studies  into  the  background.  Its  object  was  to  give  those 
studies  new  life,  to  impart  a  common  direcMon  to  the  labors  of  scientific  men, 
to  concentrate  on  one  point  efforts  till  then  unconnected ;  in  short,  to  supp'y 
our  corps  of  engineers,  civil  and  military,  with  the  well-tanght  recruits  they  so 
much  needed.  And  it  has  nobly  fulfilled  its  mission.  The  Schools  of  Mines, 
and  of  Bridges  and  Boada,  completed  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Polytechnic 
School. 

But  the  time  required  by  the  Polytechnic  School,  including  the  preparatory 
and  complementaiy  studies,  is  seven  years,  which  is  much  too  long  for  candi- 
dates who  are  anxious  to  begin  practice  as  soon  as  possible.  The  difficulties 
oif  the  examination  for  admission  also  exclude  a  large  proportion  of  candidates ; 
the  consequence  is  that  the  number  admitted  every  year  is  very  limited.  It 
shuts  its  doors' against  many  hundreds  of  young  men  whose  minds,  though  little 
disposed  for  mathematical  abstractions,  are  none  the  less  capable  of  studying 
the  applied  science&  More  than  half  its  pupils  choose  the  military  service,  and 
of  the  other  half  a  good  part  soon  abandon  the  civil  services  to  follow  scientific 
pursuits.  The  Polytechnic  School  is  therefore  far  from  being  able  to  satisfy  the 
ever-increasing  demands  of  industry.  There  is  good  reason  to  fear  that  if  the 
pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School  were  left  free  to  choose  between  the  posts 
ofifered  by  private  industry  and  those  reserved  for  them  by  the  Government, 
the  cleverest  of  them  would  give  the  preference  to  industry,  which  assures 
'them  positions^  if  not  more  honorable,  at  least  more  liberally  remunerated ; 
hence  might  result  great  prejudice  to  the  State.  The  Government  seems  to  be 
aware  of  this,  for  it  has  already  forbidden  its  engineers  to  serve  any  other  com- 
panies but  those  for  railways. 

The  Central  School,  therefore,  supplies  a  mipifest  deficiency  in  our  system  of 
instruction.  Its  function  is  to  educate  our  leading  manufacturers,  and  the  di- 
rectors of  our  great  industrial  jestablishments;  while  the  mission  of  the  Poly- 
technic School  is  more  especially  to  supply  properly  qualified  recruits  for  the 
special  corps.  The  success  it  obtained  from  the  very  first,  a  success  every  day 
increasing,  sufficiently  proves  its  immense  usefulness." 

Notwithstanding  its  high  charges,  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not,  like  the  Poly- 
technic School,  offer  its  pupils  any  assured  position  on  the  completion  of  their 
studies,  the  Central  School  has  found,  in  presence  of  other  establishments  where 
instruction  is  gratuitous^  the  number  of  candidates  for  admission  constantly 
increasing,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  not  more  than  hall  of  them  can  be 
received.  The  late  treaties  of  commerce  have  rendered  industrial  education 
more  necessary  than  ever.  "  If  the  Central  School  did  not  already  exist,"  says 
M.  Michel  Chevalier,  ".it  would  have  been  indispensable  to  found  one  as  a 
necessary  complement  of  those  treaties."  Moreover,  it  is  a  tradition  in  the 
school  that  its  foundation  was  originated  with  a  view  to  preparing  French  man- 
ufacturers, by  a  sound  education,  to  pass  without  any  violent  shock  fh>m  a 
system  almost  prohibitive  to  one  of  limited  protection. 
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In  aB  tlie  bnaches  of  iBdosiiy  the  pnpfls  of  the  Central  Sdiool  have  taken 
honorable  positiona.  Thej  atood  in  the  first  rank  among  the  creators  of  rail- 
ways^ and  some  of  themj  notwithstanding  the  formidable  competition  of  the 
Grovemment  engineers,  still  hold  important  positions  under  the  great  com- 
panies. At  Paris  the  chief  engineers  of  the  rolling  stock  and  locomotive 
department  of  fbnr  great  companies  (the  Northern,  the  Orleans,  the  Eastern, 
and  the  Western)  belong  to  the  Central  School.  In  the  mining  and  metallur- 
gical industries,  in  those  of  gas,  spinning,  djeing,  paper-making,  plate  glass 
manu&cture,  in  the  agricultural  arta,  and  lastly  in  all  the  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical industries,  we  find  at  the  head  of  large  establishments  old  pupils  of  the 
Central  School,  who  have  nearly  all  attadied  their  names  to  important  improve- 
ments in  the  processes  they  were  charged  to  conduct 

The  above  statement  is  luUy  proved  by  the  following  figures: — Of  the  2,051 
pupils  who  obtained,  on  leaving  the  school,  the  diploma  of  engineer  or  the  cer- 
tificate* of  capacity,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  precise  information  respecting 
3,394  only.  Of  this  last  number  we  learn  that  247  are  dead,  and  that  the 
1,147  still  living  are  distributed  in  difl^rent  careers  In  the  following  manner: 
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Railway! :— Directon  and  ehief  eiwiDcen,  salaries  from  90,000  to  70,000  fr., . . .    38 ' 

Principal  engtneen,  salaries  fVoin  10,000  to  90,000  ft-., 79 

Ordiaaiy  eagioeers,  salaries  from  9,000  to  10,000  fr., 56  ' 

Employed  in  various  capacities, 157  J 

dtril  eagineaia  in  |«nenl  praetiea, 108 

Ironmasten,  worlKinf[  of  mines,  quarries,  &o., 184 

Hanaiketarers  of  cloth,  cotton,  Imen,  ftc, 68 

Arebitwsts, 55 

Mechanical  eopneers,  established, 54 

Spinneis, 43 

Professors  of  applied  sciences, 43 

llanufaetorinf  chemists, 38 

Affieulturists, 37 

Contractors  for  public  works, « 35 

Ifaaagan  of  gas  woita, 31 

Bofar  rsAner*. 88 

Public  ftinctionaries, 96 

ManufactQicrs  of  f  laes,  noreeiain,  Ite S3 

Engineers  of  bridges  and  roads  in  foreign  countries, 98 

Papar-mahars, « 17 

SoTveTonof  roads,. 17 

Talal, 1,156 

The  number  of  crosses  and  medals  obtained  by  ex-pupils  of  the  Central 
School  at  the  great  international  exhibitions,  is  one  of  those  facts  which  prove 
their  merits  better  than  arguments.  In  1851  the  Central  School  was  too  re- 
cently founded  for  many  of  Its  pupils  to  have  had  time  to  take  their'ranks  in 
manufactures.  The  English  Commission  having,  besides^  refused  rewards  to 
assistants  {eoUaboraieurs^)  several  of  the  ex-pupils  could  not 'be  personally 
named,  though  the  establishments  they  managed  obtained  prises.  Nevertheless 
they  received  three  oouncQ  medaU  and  1*7  prize  medals. 

In  1856,  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  they  obtahied  10  nominations  in 
the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  10  great  medals  of  honor;  IT 
medals  of  honor;  60  first-class  medato;  21  second-daas  medals;  and  14  hon- 
orable Bsentions. 

In  186S,  the  number  of  n^endi  exhibitors  at  the  London  Universal  Exhibi* 
tiOQ  was  comparatively  small,  but  the  ex-pupilt  obtained  three  nommationa  in 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  one  of  them  an  officer,  and  41  medaliL 

*  The  diploma  is  granted  to  those  popils  wh6  pass  every  part  of  the  examlnatiott  intisfaetorilj ; 
tha  ootificatae  to  those  who  answer  some  of  the  qoastioos  well,  hot  hSi  tn  oChan. 
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In  the  agricultural  shows  of  1856  and  I860,  ex-pupils  of  the  Central  School 
were  honored  with  two  great  gold  medals;  three  ordinaiy  gold  medals ;  two 
silver  medals )  four  first  prizes;  and  six  prizes  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
dasBi 

The  total  number  of  ex-puptls  who  have  obtained  the  decoration  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  either  after  great  exhibitions  or  on  other  occasions,  is  66^  of 
whom  62  are  knights  and  4  officers. 

STUDISS  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

In  organiadng  the  Central  School  its  founders  took  for  their  model  the  old 
Polytechnic  School,  {Central  School  ofPublie  Worka^)  with  the  modificatioua 
required  by  the  object  they  had  in  view.  For  instance,  they  excluded  from  the 
curriculum  every  thing  connected  with  mathematical  theories  of  too  high  an 
order,  experience  havmg  shown  that  such  theories  have  but  few  practical  appli- 
cations. 

At  the  Central  School,  as  at  the  Polytechnic,  the  pupils  are  obliged,  whatever 
may  be  the  career  they  have  chosen,  to  attend  all  the  courses  and  to  pass  very 
strict  examinations.  The  young  men  are  thus  prepared  to  follow  almost  any 
profession.  It  is,  in  &ct,  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  young  engineers,  on  leav- 
ing this  school,  successAilly  pursue  a  difibrent  career  from  that  originally  chosen. 
At  the  Polytechnic  School  this  generality  of  instruction  extends  to  the  theoret- 
ical studies  only,  since  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  three  years*  course  are  sent 
to  one  or  other  of  the  special  schools  to  complete  their  education.  At  the  Cen- 
tral School  the  instruction  is  purely  theoretical  in  the  first  year  only ;  in  the 
second  and  third,  theory  and  practice  are  blended. 

The  founders  of  the  Central  School  justly  remarked  in  their  first  prospectus: — 
"All  the  courses  of  the  school  really  form  but  one  and  the  same:  industrial 
science  is  one ;  every  manu&cturer  must  know  the  whole  under  pam  of  being 
inferior  to  the  rival  who  enters  the  lists  better  armed  than  himself  Arts  appa- 
rently widely  differing  from  each  other  make  use  of  analogous  operations,  yet 
often  employ  very  different  methods.  The  general  education  of  the  Central 
School  teaches  how  to  transfer  into  each  process  of  manufacture  the  improved 
methods  used  in  others.  It  consequently  tends  to  introduce  into  industrial  es- 
tablishments, and  into  the  details  of  the  processes  or  of  the  mechanisms,  a 
degree  of  perfection  which  secures  the  harmonious  working  and  general  success 
of  the  whole."  This  was  a  noble  and  prolific  thought;  it  has  produced  abun- 
dant fruit. 

The  studies  of  the  Central  School  and  those  of  the  Polytechnic  School  re- 
quire very  difibrent  qualifications.  Though  some  of  the  pupils  of  th^  Central 
School  have  shrunk  fh)m  the  difficult  tests  required  by  the  Polytechnic^  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  among  the  pupils  admitted  to  the  latter  there 
are  some  who  would  not  have  succeeded  at  the  former.  The  pupils  who^  after 
preparing  for  the  Polytechnic  School,  enter  the  Central  School,  usuaUy  take  the 
lead  of  their  comrades  in  the  first  year,  but  often  fall  behind  them  in  the  second 
and  third.  The  oonsequenoe  is  that  the  establishments  which  prepare  pupils 
for  the  scientific  and  industrial  schools  have  felt  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
special  mode  of  preparation  for  the  Central  School.*    Again,  the  council  of  the 

*  lo  1864,  out  of  about  400  eandidatat  who  compttad  for  adminlon  to  the  Centnl  School,  only 
90  bad  pnpand  for  the  Fo^jteehnie  School. 
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Central  School,  which  at  one  time  used  to  admit  for  the  Second  year's  studies 
candidates  who  were  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  first,  now  require  that  every  pupQ  shall  go  through  the  complete 
oourse  in  the  schooL  Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  the  instruction  ac- 
quired elsewhere  than  at  the  school  can  scarcely  be  a  suitable  preparation  for 
the  courses  of  the  higher  divisions,  which  are  based  on  what  the  pupils  have 
been  taught  during  the  first  year. 

The  studies  of  the  Central  School  may  be  thus  briefly  recapitulated : — 

In  the  first  year,  pupils  follow  the  course  of  descriptive  geometry  with  appli- 
cations ;  analysis,  comprising  the  elements  of  the  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus; cinematics,  general  mechanics,  general  physics,  general  chemistry,  con- 
struction of  machines,  and  hygienics. 

In  the  second  and  third  year,  courses  of  applied  mechanics,  construction  and 
putting  up  of  machines,  analytical  chemistry,  industrial  and  agricultural  chem- 
istry, constructions,  (civil  buildings,  public  works,  and  railways,)  applied  physics 
and  steam-engines,  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  working  of  mines. 

The  course  of  construction  of  machines,  which  is  very  complete,  as  well  as 
that  of  applied  physics  and  steam-engines,  and  the  course  of  applied  chemistry, 
are  peculiar  to  the  Central  SdiooL  The  teaching  of  mechanics  is  also  con- 
ducted on  a  new  plan,  in  a  spirit  essentially  practical 

The  oral  instruction  of  the  Central  School  is  judiciously  completed  by  impo- 
sing on  the  pupils  numerous  studies  of  projects,  by  manipulations  in  the  labor- 
atory, by  visiting  workshops,  by  mineralogical  and  geological  excursions,  and 
especially  by  frequent  compulsory  examinations,  not  only  at  the  end  of  each 
yearns  studies,  but  also  during  the  courses  aud  at  their  close.  Tlie  pupils,  in 
drawing  out  projects  and  in  chemical  manipulations,  begin  to  apply  what  they 
learn  in  each  oourse,  and  thus  prepare  for  the  more  serious  operations  of  prac- 
tice. 

The  numerous  examinations,  one  at  least  every  week,  have  an  excellent  effect 
in  keeping  the  pupils  always  up  to  their  work.  When  a  falling  off  appears  in 
the  marks  obtained  at  the  examinations,  the  director  recommends  the  pupil  to 
be  more  diligent,  and,  if  necessary,  summons  him  before  the  council  of  order, 
composed  of  the  director,  the  sub-director,  the  director  of  4studies,  and  a  pro- 
fessor or  a  member  of  a  school-council  The  pupil  is  also  cited  before  the 
council  if  he  commits  any  breach  of  discipline,  such  as  being  noisy  in  the  class- 
rooms or  amphitheatres,  refusing  to  obey,  &a,  or  if  he  be  frequently  absent 
without  reasonable  cause.  If  a  pupil  does  not  heed  the  friendly  advice  of  tlie 
council  of  order,  he  is  called  before  the  school-council  and  more  or  less  severely 
reprimanded.  Any  pupil  found  incapable  of  following  the  courses  with  profit 
is  requested  to  leave  the  school,  and  if  he  refiises  he  is  struck  off  the  lists,  after 
the  minister's  approbation  has  been  secured.  The  pupil  who  persists  in  disor- 
derly behavior  is  liable  to  expulsion. 

For  every  pupil  an  accurate  account  of  his  exam^ation  marks  and  notes  of 
conduct  is  kept  in  a  ledger  reserved  for  the  purpose,  and  extracts  therefh>m  are 
sent  to  parents  when  requested.  These  notes  are  usefhl  not  only  as  enabling 
the  superiors  of  the  school  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  each  pupil's  progress 
and  conduct,  but  they  also  play  a  very  important  part  when,  on  the  pupiFs 
leaving  the  school,  after  completing  his  studies,  the  council  of  professors  has  to 
decide  on  the  terms  of  the  certificate  he  deserves. 
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At  first  the  council  of  tlie  school,  when  definitiyel/  daasing  the  popQs  ac- 
cording to  their  merits,  took  into  account  only  the  marks  obtained  at  the  final 
competitive  examination  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  when  each  pupil  had  to 
present  a  project  on  a  given  subject  But  experience  soon  showed  that  a  pupil 
who  answered  correctly  the  questions  put  at  the  examination  was  not  unfre- 
quentlj  a  very  indifferent  pupil  favored  by  a  lucky  chance.  It  was  therefore 
decided  that  the  average  marks  of  the  third  year  should  be  added  to  those  of 
the  competition  in  appredaUng  tlie  merits  of  the  candidate.  As  pupils  were 
oden  found  to  be  somewhat  negligent  in  the  second  year,  it  was  subse- 
quently deemed  advisable  to  carry  this  principle  still  farther  and  take  into 
account  the  marks  of  the  second  year  in  awarding  the  diploma  or  certificate  of 
capacity,  and  in  assigning  the  pupil  his  place  in  the  list  published  in  the  Moni- 
itur.  With  all  these  precautions,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  should  be 
any  great  mistake  in  appreciating  the  merits  of  the  pupils. 

This  fact  seems  to  have  been  well  understood  by  manufacturers,  for  most  of 
them  require  candidates  to  produce  either  a  diploma  or  certificate,  and  as  the 
latter  is  of  less  value  than  the  former,  wo  every  year  see  old  pupils  who  have 
obtained  certificates  only,  present  themselves  again  to  compete  for  the  diploma. 

The  number  of  diplomas  and  certificates  has  perceptibly  increased  during  the 
last  few  years,  although  the  examinations  are  more  severe  than  formerly ;  this 
increase  is  owing  to  the  greater  strictness  of  the  examinations  for  admission, 
which  can  be  successfully  passed  only  by  pupils  who  possess  considerable  talent 
and  have  made  good  use  of  their  previous  opportunities.  It  is  easier  to  get 
admitted  to  the  Central  School  tlian  to  the  Polytechnic,  but  far  more  difficult  to 
obtain  a  diploma  there  than  to  leave  the  Polytechnic  with  a  place  under  Oov- 
ernment  At  the  Polytechnic  School  the  number  of  pupils  who  fail  at  the  ex- 
amination on  leaving  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three  per  cent. 

Prof.  F.  Jcnkin,  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  a  member  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  University  College, 
and  lecturer  on  the  same  subject  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  before  the 
House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  Scientific  Instruction  in  1868,  re- 
marked in  substance : 

The  Ecole  Centrale  is  the  great  school  for  mechanical  engineers,  although 
otlier  specialities  are  as  well  provided  for.  There  is  nothing  whatever  corres- 
pondinj?  witli  it  in  England.  Neither  King's  College  nor  University  College  is 
intended  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  the  teaching  is  on  a  much  lower 
level.  My  own  lectures  for  civil  engineers  are  only  preparatory  for  such  t 
course  as  that  of  the  French  scliool.  I  heard  a  lesson  in  mathematics  given  in 
the  second  year,  which  required  the  student  to  have  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  mathematical  knowledge  before  he  could  at  all  follow  it.  In  the  first  year 
they  have  the  diflTerential  and  integral  calculus.  The  result  of  the  good  prepa* 
ration,  and  of  the  whole  course,  is  to  turn  out  men  who  have  received  a  very 
g^d  scientific  education,  and  who  are  vezy  competent  to  take  places  imme- 
diately, especially  as  draftsmen.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  practical  teach- 
ing, viz.,  the  getting  up  the  projets.  There  are  eight  every  year,  and  a  month 
is  allowed  for  geittug  oat  (he  drawings,  the  estimates,  and  the  specifications  for 
each— as  for  instance  one  on  shafting;  one  on  girders;  one  on  locomotives;  one 
on  boilers,  Ac.  This  kind  and  amount  of  practical  work,  done  under  the  severe 
cross-examining  and  supervision  of  the  professor,  aa  to  all  the  details,  is  of  the 
highest  ralue. 
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The  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manubctures,  founded  hoi  1829  by  private 
enterprise,  bat  adopted  by  the  State  in  1859,  continues  under  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works.  Its  main  object  is  to  educate  engi- 
neers and  foremen  for  all  branches  of  industry,  and  for  public  works,  the 
direction  of  which  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  Government  engineers. 

Diplomas  of  Engineer  of  ^rts  and  Trades  are  delivered  annually  by  the  Min* 
ister  to  the  pupils  designated  by  the  school-council  as  having  paiased  through 
the  entire  competitive  examination  in  a  completely  satisfactory  manner. 

Certificates  of  capacity  are  granted  to  those  who,  not  having  passed  through 
all  the  subjects  of  the  examination  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  have 
nevertheless  given  proof  of  sufficient  knowledge  in  the  most  important  branches. 

COHDinOXS  OF  AlttOSSIOK. 

The  school  receives  day-scholars  only.  Foreigners  can  be  admitted,  and  on 
the  same  conditions  as  natives.    The  duration  of  the  studies  is  three  years. 

The  cost  of  instruction,  comprising  the  expenses  of  the  various  manipula- 
tions, is  800  francs  annually. 

Independently  of  these  800  francs,  the  pupils  must  deposit  in  the  school 
treasury,  at  tlie  commencement  of  every  year,  a  sum  of  35  francs,  as  a  guar- 
antee for  such  objects  belonging  to  the  school  as  may  be  lost  or  spoilt  by  their 
&ult  This  deposit,  which  must  at  each  term  of  payment  (there  are  three  in 
the  year)  be  maintained  at  the  total  of  35  fhuics,  is  reimburs€Kl  to  each  pupil  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  or  when  he  leaves  the  school. 

Each  pupil  must,  on  entering  the  school,  be  provided  with  the  objects  and  list 
of  what  will  be  delivered  to  him,  and  which  a  duly  authorized  purveyor  will 
furnish,  on  demand,  at  a  price  fixed  each  year  by  the  director. 

Subsidies  may  be  granted  by  the  State  to  pupils  who  are  at  one  and  the  same 
time  recommended  by  the  high  position  they  take  in  the  school,  after  the  various 
examinations,  and  by  want  of  means.  These  grants  are  made  for  one  year 
only,  but  may  be  continued,  and  even  augmented,  in  fiivor  of  pupils  who  render 
themselves  worthy  thereof  by  their  conduct  and  by  their  progress  in  knowledge. 

The  State  subsidies  may  be  cumulated  by  aUowanoes  granted  to  the  pupils 
by  the  departments  and  the  communes. 

The  total  of  the  subsidies  are  paid  into  the  school  treasury. 

If  the  total  of  the  grants  obtained  by  a  pui»l  excee^  the  cost  of  instruction, 
one-twelfth  of  the  surplus  is  paid  to-  him,  every  month,  for  his  board. 

Candidates  who  desire  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  State  grants,  must  make  a 
written  declaration  to  that  effect,  to  be  sent  in  to  the  prefecture  of  the  depart- 
ment This  declaration  must  be  accompanied  by  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
Minister,  and  supported  by  a  certificate  of  birth  and  a  certificate  of  good  con- 
duct from  the  head  of  the  establishment  in  which  the  candidate  has  completed 
his  last  year  of  studies,  or,  in  dd&ult  of  this,  by  the  mayor  of  his  last  place  of 
residence. 

Admission  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  competitive  exammation. 

The  examination  ia  public,  in  so  far  as  it  is  oral;  it  takes  place  in  Paris  every 
year,  in  two  distinct  sessions,  between  which  the  candidate  may  choose. 

The  tests  consist  in  written  compositions,  and  in  oral  examinations,  bearing 
upon  the  following  subjects : — 1.  French  language.  2.  Arithmetic.  3.  Ele- 
mentary geometry.  4.  Algebra,  as  &r  as  the  general  theory  of  equations,  ex- 
clusively. 6.  Rectilinear  trigonometry.  6.  Analytical  geometry.  1.  Descrip- 
tive geometry,  as  &r  as  left  sur&oes,  exclusively.  8.  AU  those  parts  of  physics 
which  precede  the  theory  of  heat  in  the  lyoees.  9.  In  chemistry,  the  general 
principles  and  the  metalloids.  10.  Natural  history.  11.  Drawing,  Dree-hand 
and  linear,  and  washing  in. 

All  the  mattera  comprised  in  the  detailed  programme  are  equally  obligatory. 
Candidates  whose  knowledge  of  any  one  of  these  subjects  is  considered  insuffi- 
cient, can  not^be  admitted. 

The  written  compositions  may  have  reference  to  all  the  divisions  of  the  pro* 
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gramme ;  correct  and  methodical  writing,  as  well  as  a  regular  and  yeiy  legible 
handwriting,  are  essential  conditions.  The  candidate  must,  beside,  execute, 
under  eurveillafuXj  a  diagram,  (epwe^)  in  descriptive  geometry,  and  an  architect- 
ural design,  including  ornamental  parts,  which  the  candidate  must  draw  on  a 
reduced  scale,  after  a  model  drawing.  Some  part  of  this  drawing  should  be 
washed  in  in  pale  tints. 

The  oral  examinations  follow  the  written  compositions. 

All  candidates  must  prove  that  they  have  filled  their  seventeenth  year  pre- 
viously  to  the  1st  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  they  present  tlieraselves  for 
examination,  and  must  produce  certificates  of  vaccination  and  of  good  conduct 

The  expenses  connected  with  the  examination  are  defrayed  by  the  school, 
and  candidates  have  nothing  to  pay. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  c<mcour9^  the  list  of  the  pupils  to  be  admitted  is 
definitively  fixed  by  the  Minister  on  the  proposal  of  the  School  Council. 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES. 

first  Tear, — Analysis  and  general  mechanics,  60  lessons.  General  physics, 
60  lessons.  Inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  60  lessona  Theoretical  and  ap- 
plied cinematics,  24  lessons.  Construction  of  machines,  20  lessons.  Hygienics 
and  applied  natural  history,  20  lessons.  Mineralogy  and  geology,  30  lessona 
Architecture,  10  lessons.    Industrial  drawing,  20  lessons. 

Second  Year. — Applied  mechanics,  60  lessons.  Strength  of  materials  em- 
ployed in*machines  and  constructions,  24  lessons.  Construction  and  mounting 
of  machines,  60  lessona  Analytical  and  industrial  chemistry,  40  lessons.  Met- 
allurgy, 20  lessons.  Civil  constructions,  60  lessons.  Industrial  physics,  45 
lessons.  Industrial  and  commercial  legislation.  Ceramics,  8  lessons.  Dyeing, 
12  lessons.    Glass-making.    Mining,  20  lessons. 

Third  Tear. — Applied  mechanics,  60  lessons.  Construction  and  erection  of 
machines,  55  lessons.  Analytical  chemistry,  20  lessons.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cnltural  chemistry.  General  metallurgy  and  metallurgy  of  iron,  60  lessona 
Mining,  20  lessons.  Public  works,  60  lessons.  Steam-engines,  35  lessons. 
Railways,  40  lessons.    Naval  constructions,  25  lessons. 

In  addition,  the  following  practical  exercises  and  studies  are  required: — 

First  Tear. — Various  chemical  manipulations.  Exercises  in  general  physics, 
stereotomy,  and  taking  of  plans.  Architectural  and  topographical  designs,  and 
working  drawings.  Problems  in  the  infijiitemmal  calculus,  general  mechanics^ 
and  general  pliysica 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  pupils  all  undergo  27  examinations  on  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  study,  and  a  general  one  at  the  end  of  the  year.  During  the 
vacation  after  the  first  year's  studies,  the  pupils  are  expected  to  make  plans  of 
buildings  and  macliines;  also  to  write  an  essay  on  the  resistance  of  materials. 

Second  Year. — A  practical  study  of  the  flow  of  gases  with  the  aid  of  an 
anemometer  and  a  ventilator ;  each  pupil  to  draw  up  a  paper  on  the  subject. 
Construction  with  bricks,  according  to  given  plans,  of  various  chimneys,  a 
Inker's  oven,  a  lime-kiln,  a  hot-air  stove,  &c.  Each  pupil  to  make  a  survey  and 
draw  a  plan  of  a  water-course,  and  to  measure  the  volun^e  of  water  in  a  stream; 
a  paper  to  be  sent  in  upon  the  details  of  these  operations.  Practical  exercises 
in  a  factory  on  the  construction  of  machines.  Twenty-seven  manipulations  in 
analyzing  and  assaying.  Drawings  and  projects  of  machines  and  buildings. 
Each  pupil  passes  21  examinations  on  the  different  subjects  studied,  besides  the 
general  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  year.  During  the  vacation  after  tho 
second  year,  the  pupils  are  to  visit  manufactories,  &c.,  and  to  hand  to  tho  di- 
rector, on  resuming  their  studies,  a  diary  giving  a  summary  account  of  the  studies 
made  and  the  factories  visited ;  an  album  containing  notes  and  sketches  made 
on  the  spot;  fair  drawings  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  contamed  in  the 
album ;  and  a  paper  on  questions  of  applied  mechanics. 

Third  Tear. — Projects,  in  two  series;  the  first  in  the  more  important  subjects 
of  all  the  courses,  and  comprising  four  different  studies,  required  from  all  the 
pupils  of  the  division.  The  second  belongs  exclusivey  to  specialties  and  con- 
sists of  four  projects  on  subjects  connected  with  machines,  buildings,  metal' 
luiigy,  and  chemistry. 
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br  1827  Monseignenr  de  Bervanger,  at  that  time  directing  a  oharitable  asBooia* 
tion  of  mechaoics  under  the  protection  of  St.  Joseph  *  (the  first  experiment  in 
those  adult  classes  which  have  since  accomplished  so  moch  good,)  oonoeived  the 
idea  of  opening  an  asylum  for  orphan  and  poor  children,  for  their  training  to  the 
laborious  occupations  which  most  one  day  support  them.  He  soon  collected  seven 
in  the  garrets  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Maroean ;  such  was  the  modest  beginning 
of  an  enterprise  since  so  largely  developed.  By  charitable  aid  it  became  possible 
after  six  months  to  hire  a  larger  tenement ;  others  were  occupied  in  succession, 
the  rent  rising  from  twelve  hundred  francs  to  6ve  thousand.  At  last,. convinced 
that  buildings  of  its  own  were  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  institution 
upon  a  substantial  footing,  Mgr.  de  Bervanger  decided  to  purchase  two  roomy 
houses,  one  at  Paris,  112  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  and  the  other  at  Issy,  the  ancient 
chateau  of  that  name,  now  36  Grande  Rue,  capable  together  of  accommodating 
about  a  thousand  children,  all  boarders. 

The  Paris  house  is  the  principal  one,  that  at  Issy  being  only  a  sort  of  auxiliary 
where  the  younger  children  are  kept,  in  preparation  for  their  removal  to  Paris. 

The  house  in  Paris  has  been  portioned  out  upon  a  plan  which  seems  to  us  to 
contain  many  defects,  especially  in  regard  to  classification,  and  to  ease  of  house- 
hold services  and  supervision.  The  small  court  which  gives  entrance  from  the 
Rue  de  Vaugirard  is  lined  on  one  side  with  oook-ehops  and  refectories,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  laundry.  In  front  is  the  building  occupied  by  the  management 
Behind  this  building  extends  a  large  area  divided  into  a  garden  for  the  use  of  con- 
▼aleeoents,  and  a  play-ground.  A  large  building  surrounds  this  area,  and  stretches 
on  one  side  quite  to  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  The  work-shops  occupy  the  base- 
ment and  first  story  of  this  building.  Above  are  the  dormitories.  The  chapel, 
infirmary  and  recitation  rooms  are  in  the  wing  that  extends  toward  the  street 
The  baildiogs  have  been  erected  with  an  economy  which  we  fear  has  been  secured 
at  the  expense  of  strength.  Thus,  although  new,  they  present  a  general  appear- 
ance of  dilapidation,  which,  together  with  the  lack  of  neatness,  makes  a  suffi- 
ciently un&vorable  first  impression  upon  the  visitor's  mind. 

Children  are  not  recdved,  except  at  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Hiose 
less  than  ten  are  sent  by  preference  to  Lny,  where  they  receive  special  attention. 
They  are  required  to  bring  a  copy  of  their  record  of  baptism,  and  a  certificate  of 
vaccination,  unless  they  have  had  the  small  pox.    Before  final  admission,  they  are 

*  This  BMociation,  commenced  in  1822,  lasted  until  Jul/  1830l  It  wu  composed  of  nearly 
seven  tboanad  mechanice  of  tutIous  kinds,  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  heade  of  com- 
mercial  houses  or  manufactories  also  belonging  to  it  under  the  name  of  protectors.  On  Sun- 
days and  feast  days  the  members  met  for  divine  service ;  recitations  and  games  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Mechanics  holding  a  commendatory  certificate  from  their  cure,  were  lodged 
and  boarded  gratis  until  employment  could  be  found  for  them,  and  achoola  were  open  tvuy 
day  at  the  hour  for  quitting  work. 
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examined  by  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  institation.    Orphans  are  required  to 
present  a  oopy  of  the  record  of  the  death  of  their  parents. 

The  price  of  board,  payable  monthly  in  advance,  is  four  dollars  a  month  for 
orphans  with  no  parent,  and  five  dollara^  for  children  not  orphens.  Four  dollars 
are  also  paid  to  cover  ordinary  expenses  at  the  entry  of  the  new  papil.  For  this 
moderate  sum,  the  establishment  undertakes  the  general  charge  of  providing  for 
the  maintenance,  instruction  and  apprenticeship  of  the  children. 

The  number  of  pupils  had  reached  eight  hundred  in  1845,  and  nine  hundred 
in  1846.  It  has  varied  little  since  the  last  date.  This  number  consists  of  very 
heterogeneous  elements,  although  some  <»f  them  belong  to  poor  and  honest  arti* 
san  iSunilies ;  and  though  there  are  even  some  scions  of  noble  families,  ruined  by 
the  revolutions,  most  of  them  have  no  &mily,  no  known  parents,  no  name,  and 
were  runniog  in  utter  abandonment  to  certain  destruction.  Charitable  societies  or 
generous  patrons  have  rescued  them  and  entrusted  them  to  the  care  of  Mgr.  de 
Bervanger,  who  alone  in  the  institution  knows  the  secret  of  their  birth.  To  pre- 
serve this  secret,  each  child  is  designated  only  by  a  number  by  which  he  is  known 
in  the  house. 

The  regulations  are  the  same  for  all.  Tlie  diet  is  adapted  to  the  age,  appear- 
ance and  appetite  of  the  pupils.  It  is  at  breakfast,  soup  and  bread  ;  at  dinner, 
three  times  a  week,  soup,  bread  and  meat,  with  a  dish  of  legumes  instead  of  the 
meat ;  on  the  other  four  days,  at  lunch,  a  piece  of  bread ;  and  at  supper,  bread, 
legumes,  or  salad,  or  fruit  Sundays  a  little  wine  is  allowed,  and  at  the  annual 
festivals,  a  dessert  also.  The  food  of  the  officers  scarcely  differs  from  that  of 
the  pupils  except  in  quantity,  and  some  slight  additions  of  millc,  wine,  and  fish 
The  whole  is  regulated  by  a  bill  of  &re  according  to  which,  the  distribution  is 
made. 

The  establishment  fbmishes  clothes  and  washing  for  the  children,  does  their 
mending,  and  provides  for  each  a  mattress,  bolster,  two  coverlids,  two  pair  of 
sheets,  four  pair  of  stockings,  four  napkins,  two  pair  of  pantaloons  for  winter  and 
two  for  summer,  a  waistcoat,  a  coat  of  cloth  or  knitwork  for  winter,  five  blouses, 
8  cap,  two  pair  of  shoes,  six  handkerchief,  two  belts,  suspenders,  and  combs ; 
all  marked  with  the  number  of  the  schoUur.  It  also  provides  books,  paper  and 
pens  for  the  classes.  Children  are  received  with  whatever  they  have  on,  and  at 
leaving,  are  permitted  to  wear  away  their  every  day  suit 

Although  the  system  of  education  in  the  establishment  is  a  christian  one,  the 
director,  out  of  regard  for  the  character  and  prejudices  of  the  mechanic  popu- 
lation of  Paris,  has  avoided  giving  it  a  clerical  or  monastic  character.  The  teach- 
ers are  laymen,  and  the  name  of  ^^  brothers ''  which  {hey  use  to  each  other  or 
receive  fh>m  the  pupils,  is  simply  a  token  and  bond  of  afTection.  The  manage- 
ment of  Saint  Nicholas  is  entrusted,  amongst  the  superior,  a  council  of  adipinis- 
tration,  and  certain  almoners  and  intendants.  ITnder  their  orders  the  brethren 
are  employed ;  the  principal  of  them  being  the  sacristan,  the  cashier,  the  proc- 
tor, the  prefect  of  studies,  the  prefects  of  health,  of  music,  and  of  the  work- 
shops. Blgr.  de  Bervanger  has  laid  down  the  attributes  and  duties  of  all  per- 
sons employed,  in  a  sort  of  constitution  ooatahiing  exceUent  precepts,  and  which 
might  be  consulted  to  great  advantage  in  the  organization  of  similar  establish- 
ments. 

Tlie  hoBsehold  proper,  cooking,  expenditure,  washing  and  ironing  and  the  in- 
firmary are  in  chaige  of  a  number  of  sisten  of  charity.  The  number  of  perscMis 
amployed  is  seventy  grown  people,  pamian«ntlys  twenty-five  masters  or  fbfemdi 
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%A  exterior  workshope ;  and  thirty  penons,  hired  by  the  day.    Sereai  or  eight  of 
the  childreD  are  also  employed. 

This  large  force  permits  the  mainteiumoe  of  an  active  and  continual  watch  over 
the  childrens*  department ;  and  any  who  are  likely  to  corrupt  their  companions, 
are  at  once  sent  back  to  thetr  parents  or  guardians.  The  brothers  sleep  among 
the  children.  One  is  watching  in  the  dormitories,  during  the  whole  night,  and 
the  rooms  are  kept  constantly  lighted  for  fear  of  accidents.  The  children  change 
about  their  sleeping  places  from  time  to  time,  and  great' reserve  is  practiced  in 
regard  to  this  arrangement,  that  there  may  be  no  way  for  the  ohildren  to  learn 
any  thing  evil.  The  older  children  get  up  at  half  past  five  in  summer  and  six  in 
winter ;  the  younger  always  at  a  quarter  past  seven.  All  go  to  bed  at  eight  in 
winter,  and  nine  in  summer.  The  instruction  includes  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  spelling ;  the  elements  of  French  gnunmar,  geography  and  history, 
grammatical  and  logical  analysis,  book-keeping,  linear  drawing,  practical  geome- 
try, singing,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  instrumental  music,  gymnastics,  swimming, 
the  rudiments  of  physios,  chemistry,  practical  natural  history,  land-measuring 
and  gardening. 

The  instruction  in  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  geometry  and  instru- 
mental music,  is  given  only  to  the  children  in  the  first  divisions ;  as  also  that  in 
book-keeping,  linear  drawing,  and  singing.  AH  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  learn 
gymnastics  and  swimming,  if  their  parents  or  gfuardians  have  consented.  The 
instruction  in  surveying,  and  in  some  other  of  the  above  studies  is  given  while 
horticulture  is  taught,  at  Issy. 

The  children  do  not  remain  in  school  more  than  three  hours  together,  and  are 
kept  busy  on  one  subject  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the  furthest. 
Those  who  do  not  work  in  the  shops  spend  eight  hours  daily  in  studying  and  re- 
citing, except  the  smaller  ones,  who  rise  later,  and  have  but  six  hours  and  a 
luJf.  A  class  consists  of  fh>m  fifty  to  seventy  pupils  at  most.  There  is  an  ex- 
amination several  tiroes  a  year,  and  a  solemn  distribution  of  prizes  at  its  conclusion. 

The  business  of  the  brothers  is  to  render  the  studios  attractive  and  varied,  and 
to  habituate  the  children  to  tell  what  they  have  learned  or  observed.  They  per- 
mit them  to  ask  questions,  and  answer  with  good  humor.  Nothing  is  left  to  ar- 
bitrary decision  ^  the  smallest  details  are  regulated  according  to  rule ;  and  the 
children  know  their  rights  and  the  penalties  for  non-fulfilment  of  duty. 

The  brothers  extend  their  care  not  only  to  the  Instruction,  but  also  to  the 
general  training  of  the  ohildren.  '  They  endeavor  to  imbue  them  with  all  such 
knowledge  and  habits  as  may  insure  their  future  prosperity  by  rendering  them 
honest,  industrious  and  skillful  artisans,  by  making  them  enjoy  their  labor,  by  de- 
stroying nodons  consistent  only  with  a  high  social  position,  and  by  fortifying  them 
,  against  the  bad  examples  which  they  will  probably  meet  in  the  world. 

Musical  instruction  occupies  a  large  place  in  the  system  of  education.  Music 
is  reckoned  not  only  a  means  of  recreation  and  enjoyment,  but  as  an  art  vrhlob. 
may  become  a  useful  means  of  subsistence  to  the  young  graduates.  A  number 
of  them  have  in  fact  obtained  situations  of  more  or  less  value,  in  regimental 
bands.  The  establishment  owns  five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  musical  instm- 
ments,  which  when  not  in  use  are  arranged  in  glazed  cases.  Besides  the  miKtaiy 
band,  the  musiciil  direotw  has  organized  a  choir  for  the  chapel.  Every  Sunday 
at  four  o*clook  in  the  aflemoon,  the  children  chant  a  Salve  with  remarkable  skilly 
upon  which  occasion  part  of  the  chapel  is  open  to  strangers. 

In  the  principal  area  of  the  estri>]i*hment  ara  sreoted  a  gymnaatio  apparate^ 
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flee-nws,  and  varioiu  other  machines^  for  the  amusement  of  the  scholara.  Swim* 
ing  lessons  are  given  at  lasy,  where  there  is  a  large  basin ;  the  pupils  at  the  Partf 
house  march  out  there  from  time  to  time,  with  their  band  at  their  head,  to  prao- 
tioe  various  exercises. 

Various  workshops  have  been  established  for  pupils  who  are  to  serve  their  ap« 
prenttceship  in  the  establishmeut ;  including,  besides  the  bakery,  the  shoemaking 
shop,  the  tailor's  shop,  Sso.y  which  are  kept  up  for  the  use  of  the  institution ; 
others  in  various  occupations  which  are  partly  trades,  and  partly  arts,  and  aro 
especially  followed  in  Paris.  Such  are  the  occupations  of  cliaser  in  bronze, 
watchmaker,  lacemaker,  designer  of  patterns  for  woven  fiibrics,  mathem-itical  in- 
strument maker,  ornamental  worker  in  gold  and  silver,  engraver  in  jewels  and 
metals,  maker  of  bronze  settings,  worker  in  imitation  jewelry,  embosser,  saddler, 
hardware  man,  maker  of  lackered  snufT-boxes,  worker  in  steel  ornaments,  iron- 
monger, painter  on  porcelain,  worker  in  ivory,  machinist,  and  cutler.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  revolution  of  February,  which  threw  the  industrial  interests  of  Paris 
into  disorder,  did  not  spare  the  workshops  of  Samt  Nicholas ;  and  many  of  them 
are  discontinued,  or  unprosperous.  Efforts  are  however  making  by  the  admin- 
istration to  repair  these  misfortunes  and  to  maintain  regular  labor. 

The  pupils  do  not  enter  the  workshops  except  upon  the  express  application  of 
their  relatives  or  guardians,  and  only  after  their  first  communion.  The  manual 
labor  occupies  on  an  average  eight  and  a  half  hours  per  day ;  and  the  apprentices 
attend  school  two  hours  daily,  unless  their  parents  or  guardians  prefer  to  have 
them  spend  that  time  in  the  workshops,  in  order  to  become  sooner  perfect  in 
their  occupation.  The  apprenticeship  occupies  from  two  to  four  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  trade;  When  it  is  ended,  the  pupils  are  allowed,  if  they  chouse,  to 
remain  in  the  establishment,  and  whatever  they  earn  over  and  above  their  ex- 
penses is  deposited,  if  they  wish,  to  their  credit  in  a  savings'  bank.  Parents  are 
permitted  to  have  their  children  educated  for  whatever  business  they  choose, 
having  reference  to  their  inclinations,  strength,  and  intelligence.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit,  the  number  of  apprentices  was  about  a  hundred. 

The  workshops  are  an  expense  to  the  establishment ;  bat  as  pecuniary  gain 
is  no  part  of  the  scheme,  the  same  maintenance  is  given  to  the  children  in  the 
shops  as  to  the  yonnger  ones,  although  their  support  costs  more.  Those 
who  labor  need  more  food;  and  besides,  a  larger  number  of  OYorseers  is  neces- 
sary, to  keep  up  the  prescribed  amount  of  supervision.  The  profits  fh>m  work 
done  go  to  the  foremen  of  the  shops,  whidi  makes  them  interested  in  canying 
forward  the  apprentices,  and  in  conforming  to  the  regulations  of  the  establish- 
ment They  are  likewise  obliged  to  (limish  the  tods  used  by  the  apprentices. 
The  masters  are  especially  holdcn  to  conduct  themselves  toward  the  diildren  like 
kind  fiithers;  and  not  to  keep  them  at  work  too  long  in  any  one  part  of  their 
employment,  but  to  instruct  them  in  the  whole  of  it  All  this  is  stipulated  in 
the  engagements  made  between  the  parents  and  the  masters,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  establishment,  which,  however,  does  not  bind  Itself  to  con- 
tinne  to  keep  any  of  the  parties,  either  masters  or  apprentices;  in  older  that  it 
may  always  be  able  to  remove  ttom  the  institution  any  individuals  whose  pres- 
ence is  esteemed  harmfhL 

In  the  dasses,  workshops,  fte.,  the  diikh-en  receive  good  matks  for  iq>plica4ioii 
akid  for  progress.  Thrioe  a  year  Ihey  receive  books,  images,  Ac.,  in  exchange  fbr 
these  marks,  at  a  certain  rate.  The  record  of  these  marks  is  posted  in  the  par^ 
lor  of  the  h<niie  everf  week;  as  are  also  the  marics  given  fiur  weeklj  compost- 
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ttoDfl^  and  the  quarterly  reoord,  which  last  is  sent  to  parents  or  guardians. 
Papils  whose  names  remain  upon  the  good  conduct  list  daring  the  whole 
quarter,  receiye  a  reward  at  its  termination.  There  is  a  formal  distribution 
of  prizes,  annually,  just  before  the  sliort  yacation. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  children,  the  managers  arrange  for  them  from 
time  to  time  special,  recreations^  for  whidi  some  little  expense  is  incurred. 
During  the  summer  there  are  long  walks,  on  which  the  pupils  cany  their 
provisions  in  their  knapsacks ;  in  winter,  there  are  exhibitions  in  natural  philos- 
ophy, ventriloquism,  ftc.  These  amusements  are  much  desired  by  the  children, 
and  stimulate  them  proportionately  to  good  conduct  and  sustained  application. 

There  is  a  sufficient  play-hour  between  the  periods  of  study  and  of  labor. 
The  hours  of  recreation  on  Sunday,  are  from  d^t  to  ten,  forenoon,  an  hour 
at  noon,  and  from  two  to  four,  afternoon.  On  week  days,  they  are  an  hour 
each,  at  half  past  eighty  noon,  half  past  three,  and  in  the  sunmier  at  eight  in  the 
evening.  These  periods  are  of  half  an  hour  only  for  those  employed  in  the  work- 
shops. Sunday  afternoon  at  three,  the  pupils  from  the  workshops  perform 
pieces  of  military  music  to  an  audience  of  their  relatives  who  have  come  to 
visit  them.  Buring  play  hours  the  pupils  may  practice  gymnastic  exercUws. 
Thursday,  weather  permitting,  the  brothers  walk  out  with  the  children  not 
engaged  in  the  workshops;  those  being  taken  out  on  Sundays  during  the 
summer. 

Parents  and  guardians  may  see  their  children  in  private  every  day,  but  during 
play  hours  only,  and  when  the  children  have  not  been  shut  up  for  punish- 
ment. There  are  three  vacations  a  year;  three  days  at  new  year's,  three  at 
Easter,  and  eight  immediately  after  the  annual  distribuUon  of  prizes.  Pupils 
are  not  allowed  any  vacation  in  September,  unless  at  the  request^  or  with 
the  permission,  of  the  person  paying  thdr  board. 

The  house  is  governed  in  a  manner  altogether  paternal  The  masters  are 
aware  that  harshness  brutalizes,  destroys  every  honorable  sentiment^  and 
hispires  a  distaste  for  study  and  labor.  Even  when  punishment  is  necessary, 
the  children  are  to  be  convinced  if  possible  that  severity  is  resorted  to  only  for 
their  good.  Punishments  can  almost  always  be  oommuted  for  with  good  marks. 
Those  guilty  of  grave  misdemeanors  are  shut  up  during  play  hours,  under 
charge  of  a  brother ;  but  these  detentions  are  not  to  take  place  during  all  hours 
of  recreations^  as  some  fresh  air  and  exerciae  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
children.  If  there  is  no  amendment,  they  are  forbidden  to  take  their  usual 
walks.  Very  seldom,  the  allowance  of  food  is  curtailed.  The  idea  of  shame 
and  of  penalty  is  attached  to  many  things  quite  indiiferent  in  themselves.  The 
general  rule  is  to  incline  the  children  to  good  conduct  by  encouragement;  and 
in  punishment^  regard  is  always  had  to  their  health.  No  prison  is  used, 
because  the  regulations  permit  no  child  to  be  alone  without  supervision, 
and  moreover,  because  it  is  undesirable  to  accustom  their  minds  to  that  form  of 
punishment  Those  whose  thoughtlessness  is  likely  to  lead  the  others  astray, 
are  kept  apart  A  jury  of  the  most  steady  children  returns  verdicts  against 
violators  of  the  rales,  or  soch  as  have  tempted  their  oomrades  to  any  consider^ 
able  tranagrcsBion.  In  such  cases  the  punishment  applied  is  a  humiliation  simJ^ 
lar  to  thai  nsad  in  the  regimental  discipline,  unless  the  parents  prefer  to 
withdraw  the  culprit  The  masters  are  cantioaB  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  this 
authority,  but  the  practice  has  succeeded  well,  and  punishments  under  it 
ba¥»  baoome  rare.    To  maltreat  the  children  is  strictly  forbidden,  on  the  wia- 
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ci|»le  that  judicioiia  aad  modenito  means  wlH  prarail  i^ere  an  indiacivet 
sererity  oould  only  initate. 

The  regolatioDs  and  discipline  an  alike  in  the  two  houses  at  Paris  and  Isqr, 
except  as  required  by  the  differance  of  age  in  the  inmates.  Hie  latter  aiso 
seryes  as  a  oonvalescent  hoapital  fi>r  invalids  iSrom  the  .firmer,  where  thej 
can  enjoy  countiy  living,  and  ezerdae  in  the  open  air.  A  hoftioaltural  aehooL  is 
likewise  established  there  with  a  green  house  and  an  orangery. 

The  plans  of  the  superior  of  Saint  Kicholas  include  the  founding  of  an  analo- 
gous establishment  for  young  girUk  This  would  be  dose  by  that  at  Issy, 
but  entirely  s^wrated  fipom  it  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  by  saving  part 
of  the  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollais  a  year  now  expended  lor  sewing  and 
washing.  The  kitchen  garden  ground  there,  brought  entirely  under  cultivation, 
would  fiimish  the  neoessary  flmits  and  legumes  fbr  its  oonsumption.  This  com- 
bination  would  be  very  similar  to  that  adopted  at  EuysMlede. 

It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  fbr  us  to  state  a  decision  upon  the  merits 
of  the  enterprise  of  M.  de  Bervanger.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  vacations 
were  just  ending,  and  the  reassembling  of  the  pupils  oecasioned,  doubtlesi)  more 
disorder  than  usual;  various  important  repaire  were  in  progress;  most  of  the 
workshops  were  either  unoccupied  or  going  on  only  irregularly.  Aooustomed  to 
the  strict  propriety  of  the  Belgian  estahlishmenta,  we  were  probably  more 
displeased  than  many  other  visitors  would  be,  at  the  appearance  of  oertain  por- 
ticms  of  the  building,  and  at  the  oareless  manner  in  whidi  that  important  matter 
seemed  to  be  attended  to.  Nevertheless,  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  director 
are  certainly  worthy  of  all  praise.  Confined  to  his  own  individual  resources^ 
and  deprived  of  all  oiBoial  patronage^  his  perseverance  has  overcome  impedi- 
ments  which  would  certainly  have  stopped  any  man  not  inspired  by  truly  char^ 
itable  purposes,  and  by  confidence  in  the  excellenoe  of  the  principle  upon  which 
the  establishment  is  founded.  By  the  side  of  the  numerous  hi^  sdiools 
and  boarding  schools  intended  for  children  of  the  rich  and  middling  dasses^  ha 
has  undertaken  to  establish  a  modest  boarding  scdiool  for  poor  and  morally 
neglected  children.  This  end  has  been  attained.  The  wcM'k  is  doubtless 
susceptible  of  numerous  improvements,  but  even  as  it  stands^  it  has  solved  an 
important  problem,  namely,  that  of  reforming  and  maintaining  at  the  lowest 
possible  prioe^  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city,  a  numerous  data  of  poor,  who, 
without  such  assistance^  would  inevitably  have  grown  up  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  mass  of  vicious  men  who  always  gatiier  in  oenters  of  population. 

l%e  cost  of  purchasing  and  Axmishing  the  two  houses  of  Paris  and  Issy,  was 
neariy  $240,000.  Of  this  sum  there  was  unpaid,  in  1849,  about  $125,000. 
This  debt,  if  funded,  would  represent  a  rent  of  about  $6,200 ;  not  at  all  too 
large  for  an  establishment  so  useful  and  important 

In  1844,  of  an  average  number  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  children,  and 
a  hundred  and  six  persons  employed,  the  total  expense  was  $39,843.62. 
Deducting  receipts  for  sales  fix>m  workshops  and  elsewhere,  amounting  in  all  to 
$2,156.31,  the  annual  expense  remains  at  $3*7,647.  Each  child,  therefore,  costs 
$50.26 ;  about  fourteen  cents  a  day;  about  one-third  of  what  the  pupils  at  Petit- 
Bourgoost 

For  complete  education  and  maintenance  of  one  thousand  pupils— the 
number  which  both  houses  can  accommodate— the  director  estimates  that 
he  ought  to  receive  $60,000  a  year,  of  which  $24^000  would  be  for  food, 
gardening^  and  payment  of  oertain  Ihmale  assistant^  and  $12,000  Ibr  mterest 
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ThiB  18  sixty  dollan  a  year  for  each  cbUd,  which  ia  the  fixed  rate  for  those  not 
orphans.  The  deficit  oooasioned  hj  the  redoced  rate  of  $48.00  at  which  orphans 
are  received,  would  be  made  «p  by  gifts,  subscriptions^  and  returas  from  salesi 

The  following  notice  of  this  institntion  is  grren  by  Rev.  George  Fox- 
croft  Haskins,  in  his  Trarels  in  England,  France,  Italy,  &c.,  1854. 

But  of  all  the  iDstitntions  which  I  visited  in  Paris,  none  interested  me  so  mnoL 
as  that  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  great  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  these  boys,  a  large  portion  of  whom  were  orphans ;  to  inspire'them  with 
a  love  of  virtue  and  of  iDdustry  ;  and  to  fit  them,  by  the  praotice  of  their  reli- 
gious duties,  to  become  one  da^  not  only  good  christians,  but  also  skillfal  work- 
men. It  is  an  institution  of  cnaiity,  because  the  sum  demanded  for  board  and 
tuition,  one  dollar  a  week,  is  so  small  as  to  come  within  the  means  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  of  those  benevolent  Individuals  and  societies  who  have  at  heart  the 
reformation  and  instruction  of  the  destitute  and  abandoned.  How  many  of  these 
boys,  think  you,  are  sheltered,  fed,  and  instructed  in  this  home  for  the  homeless 
and  deserted  7  A  hundred  or  two  ?  More  than  that  Three  hundred,  perhaps  ? 
More  than  that.  Five  hundred  ?  Tot  more.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
more  than  twelve  hundred  boys  in  this  mammoth  refuge !  They  are  divided  into 
two  departments,  a  senior  and  a  junior,  according  to  sge.  I  visited  both  depart- 
ments. An  are  governed  by  the  same  rule,  and  all  are  under  the  fatherly  direc- 
tion of  Mgr.  Bervanger.    The  two  establishments  are  about  half  a  mile  apart. 

This  Institution  is  governed  and  disciplined  by  a  congregation  or  brotherhood, 
composed  of  secular  priests  and  laymen,  who  devote  themselves  to  this  work,  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  Grod  and  the  welfore  of  youth,  demanding  nothing  for 
their  labors  but  a  kure  support,  looking  forward  for  compensation  to  the  treasury 
of  God. 

The  first  and  great  aim  of  the  directors  and  teachers  is,  to  infuse  into  the  boys 
a  love  of  virtae  and  religion ;  the  second,  to  impart  elementary  and  scientific 
instruction ;  the  third,  to  accustom  them  to  nabits  of  industry,  and  teach  them  a 
profitable  trade. 

The  spiritual  direction  and  religious  instruction  of  the  children  is  confided  to 
the  reverend  fathers  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  who  give  four  pious  instructions 
every  week.  Catechism  is  taught  every  day.  The  scholars  are  divided  into 
twenty  okisses,  sccording  to  their  sge  and  degree  of  intelligence.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  make  their  first  communion  till  they  have  attained  the  sge  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years.  The  singing  and  music  at  mass  and  vespers  is  performed  by  the 
pupils,  under  the  direction  of  their  musical  teachers.  I  think  I  shall  never  forget 
the  pleasure  and  edification  with  which  I  assisted  at  the  Divine  offices  st  St. 
Nicholas,  on  the  Sunday  which  I  passed  in  the  institution.  It  wss  m  the  chapel 
of  the  senior  dcpsrUnent.  There  were  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  boys  present. 
All  behaved  with  the  most  perfect  decorum.  In  discipline  nothiug  wss  wsnting. 
All  appeared  to  unite  in  the  singing,  but  without  a  discordant  note.  Tlie  time 
wss  so  well  observed,  that  every  word  wss  articulated  and  heard  ss  if  prononnoed 
by  a  single  voice.  * 

In  the  schools  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  orthography,  grammar, 
geography,  history,  book-keeping,  drawing,  ffeometry,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  Out  of  the  schools  are  taught  surveying, 
agriculture,  horticulture,  gymnastics,  swimming,  and  various  handicrafts. 

There  are  about  twenty  workshops  attached' to  the  institution  and  within  its^ 
precincts.  Before  the  children  commence  their  apprenticeship,  their  tsstes,  their 
preferences,  their  physical  strenetb,  and  their  intelligence  are  consulted.  I  ob- 
served, in  passing  through  the  shops,  s  larffe  number  of  boys  employed  busily  ia 
carving,  cabinet-making,  turning,  musical  mstrument  making,  jewelry,  brsss  fin- 
fehing,  tsiloring,  shcenutking,  Ac,  &c.  The  boys  are  apprenticed  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  master  workmen,  who  pey  to  the  institution,  for  the  bosrd  of 
their  apprentices,  the  same  ss  is  demanded  for  the  other  inmates. 

31 
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The  fbUowing  notice  of  the  Eoole  8t  Nichdas  is  taken  irom  a  "letter 
addressed  by  B.  Samuelson,  Esq^  M.  P.,  to  the  Yioe-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  concerning  Technical  Education  in  various 
countries  abroad,"  and  printed  bj  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1867 : 

One  of  the  most  interesting  establishments  in  France  is  the  Eoole  St. 
Nicholas,  which  educates  and  teaches  a  trade  to  eighteen  hundred  pupils.  It 
was  founded  by  Monsignor  de  Berringer,  and  is  now  conducted  by  the  Christian 
Brothers,  under  the  superintendauce  of  a  board  of  managers,  of  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  is  the  president 

It  consists  of  two  schools,  one  in  the  Rue  de  Taugirard,  near  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  other  at  lasy,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  Issy,  which  receives 
children  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  is  a  preparatory  school  for  the  one  in  the 
Rue  de  Yaugirard,  to  which  they  are  transferred  if  sufficiently  advanced  at  the 
ago  of  ten.  When  they  liave  completed  their  school  education,  they  may,  if 
they  desire  it,  be  placed  as  apprentices  in  the  workshops  forming  part  of  tlie 
school  buildings.  The  apprenticeship  lasts  four  years,  and  the  boys  are  taught 
by  masters  who  follow  their  respective  trades  for  profit.  All  without  exception 
are  boarders,  and  pay  fourteen  pounds  ten  sliillings  per  annum  for  their  board, 
education  and  clothing,  but  in  the  fourth  year  of  apprenticesliip  this  payment  is 
defrayed  by  tlie  master. 

The  entire  income  from  school-fees  and  subscriptions  is  about  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  subscriptions  do  not  probably  amount  to  more  than 
one-tenth  of  this  sum.  There  were  seven  hundred  boys  in  the  school  of  the 
Rue  Yaugirard,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  apprentices  in  the  workshops  when 
I  visited  them.  • 

The  staff  of  teachers,  all  of  whom  are  "fibres,"  is  ample.  The  boys  are  well 
clothed,  and  although  their  food  would  probably  be  considered  insufficient  for 
growing  English  lads,  they  looked  healthy.  I  inquired  whether  they  had  lost 
many  pupils  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1865,  as  I  knew  it  had  been  severe 
in  tliat  part  of  Paris,  and  was  told  they  had  only  one,  and  that  one  an  imported 
case. 

The  dormitories  are  scrupulously  dean,  and  both  these  and  the  class-rooms 
are  airy  and  well  lighted.  The  instruction,  though  nominally  primary,  is 
carri^  beyond  what  have  hitherto  formed  practically  in  England  and  Franco 
the'  limits  of  elementary  education. 

I  saw  about  sixty  boys  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  in  the  drawing-classes. 
The  work  of  even  the  younger  boys  was  good,  and  the  older  ones  drew  the 
•details  of  machinery  from  models  and  dimensions  correctly  and  neatly. 

Some  of  the  architectural  drawings  also  were  good ;  one  or  two  would  not 
ihare  disgraced  an  architect's  office.  Reading  was  made  the  occasion  for 
•execeises  in  parsing,  the  derivation  of  the  words,  both  from  the  roots  and  from 
(the  Ltttin,  being  given  by  the  boys. 

In  aritlimetic,  vulgar  fractions  were  well  worked,  and  the  theory  appeared  to 
ibejairlirittnderstood.  Comparing  this  school  with  some  of  the  best  elementary 
«(Uiools  thai  I  saw  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  I  found  the  drawing  here' 
much  better,  and  the  results  of  the  general  instruction  very  fair,  tliough  the 
methods  were  inferior,  and  the  art  of  the  teacher  was  evidently  not  understood 
as  it  is  in  those  countries^  The  boys  in  the  workshops  were  being  taught  the 
fitock  trades  ctf  Paris,  the  manu&cture  of  bronzed  articles,  of  optical  and 
musical  instruments,  oarviog  in  wood,  gilding,  saddlery,  &c.,  and  some  two  or 
three  youths  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  were  modeling  in  clay;  one  sliowed 
considerable  talent,  and  great  expectations  were  entertained  of  him  as  a 
«Qulptor.  Half-a-dozea  hoys  were  drawing  shawl-patterns  for  one  of  the  great 
Paris  designere.  The  work  was  real  paying  work  such  as  I  had  seen  in  no 
other  apprenticeship  school,  except  perhaps  at  Crefeld. 

The  apprentices  have  special  classes  in  mechanical,  ornamental  and  figure 
drawmg,  and  in  vocal  musk^  between  the  hours  of  divine  service  on  Sundays. 
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OoT  of  the  namerons  technical  schools  in  France  which  private 
enterprise  or  the  competitions  of  international  trade  have  created 
in  the  great  centers  of  industry,  we  select  a  few  only  for  detailed 
description. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  (LA  MARTINDBRE)  AT  LYONS. 

Ths  raoHNiOAL  SCHOOL  at  Lyons,  known  as  La  MartmUre^  was  Ibunded  hj 
the  bequest  of  M t^or  Qeneral  Claude  Martin,  who  left  Lyons  a  poor  boy,  and 
having  Ibugfat  the  English  under  Tippoo  Sahib,  entered  the  service  of  the  Bast 
India  €k>mpany,  and  died  at  Lucknow  in  ISOO — Cleaving  one-half  of  his  estate 
to  found  an  industrial  school  in  India,  and  the  other  half  a  similar  school  in  his 
native  town. 

Its  endowment  pays  the  annual  sum  of  100,000  ftancs.  Ghratnitous  instmo- 
tion  is  given  to  about  five  hundred  pupils;  in  addition  to  which  there  is  an 
evenmg  school,  whidi  is  attended  by  two  or  three  hundred  adults.  It  is  well 
provided  with  buildings  and  apparatus,  which  cost  more  than  a  million  ftancs. 

Its  purpose,  broadly  sketched,  is  to  give  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  just  before 
they  commence  their  apprenticeship,  a  course  of  scientiflo  instruction,  having 
constant  reference  to  industrial  needs.  Pdpils  are  admitted  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  fourteen  and  a  half;  older  pupils  only  exceptionally;  their 
parents  must  be  residents  of  Lyons  or  in  the  Department  of  the  Rhona  Be- 
sides the  conditions  of  being  healthy,  of  having  been  vaccinated,  or  having  had 
the  small-pox,  they  must  pass  a  prellmfnaiy  examination,  whidi  is  held  between 
October  16th  and  30th,  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  fonr  rules  of  arithmetic 

QOVBBNIISNT  OV  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  direction  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  an  admlnistratfve  commisrion, 
coDsistiog  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  executors  of  the  founder,  and  seven 
others  chosen  by  the  municipal  council  and  approved  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Department  It  regulates  all  the  internal  and  external  affairs  of  the  school ; 
authorizes  all  expenditures,  fixe^  the  salaries;  arranges  the  curriculum,  inspects 
the  classes,  elects  the  prol^sBors  and  dismisses  them  at  pleasure.  All  orders  are 
given  in  its  name.  It  receives  fh>m  the  director  a  quarterly  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  school. 

The  director  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  comrnission, 
and  a  general  supervision.  He  makes  a  quarterly  report  to  the  conmiisslon, 
and  another  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  pupils. 

The  registrar  is  the  financial  agent,  and  is.  If  possible,  chosen  ftom  among  the 
&mi]y  of  the  founder.  He  makes  no  payments,  except  upon  order  (torn  the 
oommisnon.    He  reports  to  the  director. 

The  censor  is  an  oflioer  having  inspection  of  the  studies  and  the  expense  of 
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the  school,  and  fills  the  place  of  tlie -director  in  case  of  absence.  He  makes  a 
quarterlj-  report  directly  to  the  commission.  Under  his  care  are  the  buildings 
and  apparatus.    He  must  give  four  hours  a  day  to  his  oflQce. 

An  inspector  and  two  sub-inspectors  have  immediate  care  of  the  furniture  and 
apparatus,  and  watch  over  the  discipline  of  the  school  Tbej  are  under  the 
orders  of  the  cebsor,  bat  they  report  to  him  or  to  the  director,  aooording  tx>  the 
nature  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  budget  of  the  institution  is  annually  submitted  to  the  prefect  of  the 
Bhone  and  the  municipal  council  of  Lyons. 

INSTRUCTOBa 

The  corps  of  instructors  includes  the  following  officers: — ^Professors.  Assist- 
ant professors.  Class  teachers,  (chargis  de  cours,)  Tutors  or  assistants,  (mat- 
ires.)  Repeaters,  (rSpHitntrs.)  Orerseers  of  the  workshop.  Assistant  repeat- 
ers. These  titles  are  conferred  by  the  administratiye  commiBSion,  and  their 
application  is  rigidly  observed. 

The  duties  of  professors,  assistant  professors,  teachers  and  masters  are  dis- 
tinctly defined.  They  have  charge  of  the  courses,  and  make  certain  reports  to 
the  director,  oonoeming  the  conduct  and  proficiency  of  their  pupils,  and  to  hhn 
they  must  give  previous  notice  of  intended  absence.  Failure  to  give  0uch  no* 
tioe,  and  absence  not  approved  by  the  administrative  cornmisaon,  are  punished 
by  the  retention  of  a  part  of  their  salary.  They  make  also  an  annual  report  to 
ttie  commission,  concerning  the  proficiency  of  their  scholam 

The  repeaters  assist  in  the  recitations^  taking  upon  tliemselves  the  more  me- 
chanical and  laborious  part  of  the  business  of  it,  and  give  additional  instruction, 
as  the  instructors  with  whom  they  are  connected  may  requira  Their  assistants 
are  chosen  from  among  the  prize  graduatea  of  the  school 

It  is  desired  to  connect^  as  &r  as  poanble^  the  same  instnietSon  with  the  same 
papila  throughout  the  two  yean. 

The  students  of  mathematics  are  divided  into  six  sections^  each  of  which  baa 
a  professor,  assistant  proftesor,  or  teacher. 

There  is  a  professor  or  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  ibr  each  year  of  the 
course.  There  is  also  a  repeater  for  this  branch,  who  has  the  oversight  of  the 
manipulations,  and  is  assisted  by  a  priparaleur  and  two  assistant  repeaters. 

Tlie  professors  of  chemistry  are  responsible  for  the  apparatus  and  chemicals, 
although  the  pr^paratewr  has  the  immediate  diaige  of  them. 

DISCIPLTKB  OF  FUPIL& 

The  pupils  are  required  to  be  regularly  present,  to  be  punctual,  and  to  pre- 
serve perfect  silence  during  school  boura  The  following  punishments  may  be 
inflicted : — 

Increase  of  work ;  the  lowest  place  in  the  class ;  the  ordinary  retention ; 
retention  upon  bread  and  water ;  expulsion. 

Expulsion  is  inflicted  by  the  administrative  commission  alone,  and  then  only 
after  eight  days'  notice  to  the  &mily  of  the  offender. 

COUBSB  OF  iNSTBUcnoy. 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  two  yeara^  and  indades  the  following 
branches:— 
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1.  MftUxematics,  embracing  aritbmetU^  algebra^  geometry,  trigonometiy,  de>  . 
BcriptiTe  geometry,  physics  and  mechanics.    2.  Drawing  applied  to  the  indus- 
trial arts.    3.  Morals.    4.  Grammar  and  writing.    6.  Manual  labor.    6.  Chem- 
istry.   7.  Fabricatioa  of  goods.    8.  Practical  carving. 

The  branches  1)  %  3,  4,  5,  are  studied  by  all ;  6,  t,  8  are  special  courses, 
pursued  by  only  a  part  of  the  pupils.  The  seventh  course  (fabrication  of  goods) 
includes  a  weaving-school,  and  an  advanced  chemical  class. 

During  the  oourse  of  chemistry,  the  prmciples  of  optics  involved  in  the  art 
of  Eyeing  are  taught  To  answer  practical  demand^  there  are  workshops  conr 
nected  with  the  school,  wfiere  are  practiced  turning,  carpentry,  working  in 
metals,  working  with  the  point,  {la  mise  aupoiiUi)  carving  soft  stone  and  wood, 
imd  modeling  in  plaster. 

This  course  is  extensive,  but  it  is  carried  through  succeasfully  by  the  econ- 
omy of  time  secured  by  the  method  hereafter  detailed. 

The  academical  year  commences  Noyember  3d,  au4  closes  the  day  after  the 
distribution  of  priiea  There  is  a  vacation  of  eleven  days  at  Easter.  During 
thoBe  vacations  inatruction  is  given  to  suc)a  aa  desire  it,  to  fit  them  for  entering 
or  puTBuing  the  studies  of  the  sohool- 

Tha  sessions  in  term-time  begin  at  fifteen  minutes  to  six  in  the  morning,  and 
last  untU  seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  wefurineea  of  auch  a  k>ng  session 
being  idieved  by  poctice  in  the  workshop. 

The  hours  which  in  other  schools  are  qominonly  devoted  to  recreation,  and 
Thursdays,  (generaUy  kept  as  holidays,)  an  dfsduiated  to  manipuhitioos  in  the 

workshops. 
We  present  a  table  of  cedtations : — 
JforiMM^.— Chemistry,  6.46  to  8.16. 
Drawing,  8.30  to  lO.lIk 
Mathematics,  10.30  to  12.06u 
4/%amMm.— Fabrication  of  goods,  2.30  to  4. 
Morals,  3  to  4. 
Writing,  3  to  4. 
Grammar,  3  to  4. 
Mathematics,  4.15  to  6.30. 
Bepetitions  on  theory  of  manu&ctarefl^  5.30  to  t. 
Practical  carving,  modeling,  and  molding,  6.30  to  *l* 
In  the  workshops,  1st  division,  12.6  to  1.10. 

2d      **        1.10  to  2.06. 
3d      "        2.05  to  3. 
Ghemi^  manipulations,  Thursdays,  0.46  to  10. 
Work  in  the  workshops,  "  10  to  1.45. 

All  apparatus  required  for  the  studies  and  recitations  is  ftimiahed  by  the  in- 
structors to  certain  pupils  called  heads  of  diviaona,  (fihe^  de  biyad^)  and  is, 
after  it  has  been  used,  collected  by  them,  and  locked  away. 

Pupils  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  dass  (rttcurdaktires)  are  formed  into  a 
separate  d^ss  by  themselves  with  a  more  oonflned  range  of  studies. 
It  is  mtended  that  the  pupils  shaU  prepare  a  part  of  their  lessons  at  home. 

CX)CB8B  FOB  ADULTS. 

The  course  for  adults  is  held  during  the  evening,  after  the  hours  of  work,  from 
November  10th  until  March  20th.    All  adults  are  admitted,  and  the  attendance 
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la  very  satlsfiustoiy.  ProTision  is  made  in  tliem  for  those  wboee  education  has 
been  neglected,  and  that  past  graduates  of  the  school  maj  increase  their  stock 
of  knowledge  without  neglecting  their  daily  occupations.  The  course  is  prac- 
tical, and  has  reference  to  the  trades  practiced  by  the  auditors. 

ICETHOD  OF  TEAOHHra. 

The  method  of  teaching  adopted  at  La  Martini^re  was  deyfsed  by  M.  Taba- 
reau,  a  workman  of  Lyons.  Its  fundamental  principle  is  concerted  action 
carried  to  its  farthest  extent^  in  listening,  in  questions,  in  answers,  and  in 
work,  while  aboye  all  the  attention  is  incessantly  stimulated.  It  is  so  carried 
out  that^  since  aH  is  done  collectively  and  individually,  even  to  the  oral  ques- 
tions and  the  written  answers,  the  whole  lesson  is  directed  at  once  to  each  and 
all.  Inattention  is  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the  liability  of  eadi  one  to 
be  suddenly  called  upon. 

The  recitations  are  conducted  upon  a  plan  which,  in  exactness  and  rapidity, 
xetfDmbles  that  of  a  military  drill    Let  us  detail  this  plan. 

The  recitation  room  is  fVimished  with  tables  on  eadi  side  of  a  central  aide. 
Each  table  will  accommodate  seven  pupils,  and  the  places  at  each  are  num* 
bered  Beom  tiie  aisle  toward  the  wall,  from  one  to  seven.  Now,  considering  the 
pupils  to  form  ranges  parallel  to  the  aisle^  the  row  nearest  the  aide  is  called 
range  one,  the  next  range  two,  the  next  range  three.  Again,  the  fourth  range 
from  the  aide  is  called  range  one,  the  fifth  from  the  aide  range  two^  and  the 
sixth  range  three.  The  seventh  place  from  the  aisle,  or  last  range,  is  again 
called  range  one.  All  the  pupils  in  the  places  called  range  one  are  considered 
to  bek>ng  to  the  first  series ;  all  in  the  places  called  range  two  to  the  second 
series,  and  in  range  three  to  the  third  series.  The  object  of  this  arrangement 
is  that  no  two  pupils  of  the  same  series  shall  fit  beside  each  other  and  copy 
from  each  other^s  slates,  for  a  written  question  or  an  example  is  given  to  a 
whole  series  at  once. 
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Each  place  at  the  tables  is  provided  with  a  large  slate  for  performiDg  opera- 
tioBfl^  and  a  lltUe  book  whioh  cao  be  seen  from  the  professor's  desk. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  class  assembled.  At  each  table  is  a  pupil  called  the 
head  of  the  division,  (ehefde  brigade,)  The  professor  gives  the  word  of  com- 
mand, '* Slates!"  upon  which  the  heads  of  the  divisions  come  forward  to  his 
desk  and  take  each  a  box  containing  seven  small  slates,  and  returning  hang  one 
upon  each  book  before  a  scholar.  These  boxes,  be  it  remarked,  lie,  when  on 
the  teacher's  desk,  in  pigeon  holes,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  particular 
tablet  All  beiug  ready,  the  professor  says,  *'  First  series  1"  and  puts  a  question, 
and  immediately  "  Second  series^^ird  series  1"  giving  a  question  to  each.  The 
question  is  generally  the  same,  but  modified  somewhat  in  its  terms,  so  that  the 
answer  in  each  series  shall  be  different,  the  professor  possessing  a  table  of  ques- 
tions prepared  for  this  purpose.  The  whole  three  series  now  prepare  the 
answer,  or  if  it  be  the  problem,  the  solution.  When  the  answer  or  solution  is 
ready,  it  is  written  by  each  upon  his  small  slate,  which  is  then  hung  upon  the 
hook,  and  when  all  the  books  are  filled,  the  order  is  given,  the  heads  of  the 
divisions  collect  the  slates  of  the  whole  class,  replace  them  in  the  boxes,  and 
put  the  boxes  in  their  places  before  the  professors.  They  cany  back  another 
Bet  of  small  slates,  and  the  process  is  repeated. 

While  the  second  set  of  questions  is  beiug  answered,  the  professor  has  time 
to  examine  the  slates  first  brought  back,  the  process  being  the  more  rapid,  since 
all  the  slates  from  the  same  series  should  present  the  same  response^  and  the 
professor  is  provided  with  a  complete  set  of  answers. 

After  the  second  set  of  small  slates  is  returned,  questions  aro  put  upon  the 
first  set    Then  another  set  is  distributed,  and  the  same  process  is  again  repeated. 

For  oral  answers,  the  pupils  are  numbered  at  each  table,  and,  when  a  ques- 
tion is  put,  the  professor  says,  *'  tiiirfi,  fifth,"  &c,  meaning  the  fifth  at  the  third 
table,  Ac.,  rapidly  calling  on  one  after  another  to  complete,  explain,  or  correct 
So  the  pupils'  attention  is  kept  constantly  on  the  stretch,  and  great  attention  is 
paid  that  no  time  shall  be  lost.  All  is  executed  with  the  precision  of  a  military 
drill  For  instance,  if  an  operation  Is  to  be  performed  on  slates,  the  ciy, 
"slates I"  (like  '^attention I")  brings  the  right  hand  of  every  pupil  to  the  handle 
of  his  slate,  then  at  two  quick  raps,  which  follow,  the  slate  is  placed  in  position 
for  work. 

The  system  just  detailed  is  applied,  as  far  as  circumstances  allow,  to  all  the 
branches  taught 

iKSTRucnoir  m  dbawino. 

The  method  adopted  at  La  Martmiero  to  teach  drawing  is  quite  peculiar.  It 
is  considered  by  the  devisers  that  the  usual  plan  of  copying  from  prints  delays 
rather  than  advances  the  pupil  inasmuch  as  he  is  never  required  to  exercise  his 
mind  in  the  study  of  perspective.  Therefore  the  scholar  begins  immediately  to 
draw  from  a  model  He  is  taught  to  consider  his  model  as  an  assemblage  of 
geometrical  figures,  cones,  cylinders,  etc.,  and  starting  from  this  he  is  soon  able 
to  draw  a  machine  at  least,  since  in  this  the  whole  arrangement  is  mathematical 

For  four  or  five  months  he  draws  upon  a  slate^  then  upon  paper;  and  within 
the  same  year  is  exercised  in  making  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  ma^ 
diineiy.  During  the  first  year  he  uses  no  rule,  square  or  compass,  having  only 
the  eye  for  guides    During  the  seoond  year  be  sketches  and  draws  from  mem- 
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ory,  and  designs  machinery,  avaOing  himself  of  the  varioas  instnunents  nsed 
bj  draughtsmen.  The  oourae  is  finished  by  washing  in  a  perapective  drawing 
of  some  machine,  and  bj  a  oomposition  upon  some  given  sabject  of  perspective. 

Tlie  room  in  wliich  the  exercise  is  carried  on  presents  a  peculiar  aspeet  Tfao 
students  are  gathered  m  groups  of  twenty-five  aboat  models  or  machines,  raised 
on  a  pedestal,  each  student  sitting  astride  on  a  peculiar  scat,  with  a  board  be- 
fore him,  which  is  provided  with  various  appurtenances  servibg  to  elevate  it, 
depress  it,  or  to  otherwise  change  its  position. 

The  method  has  proved  very  successftil,  and  the  system  of  dnwing  from  the 
model  at  first  has  not  disappointed  its  devisers. 

IKSTRUCnOfN  or  M0KAL8. 

As  only  day-scholars  are  received  at  this  school,  the  opportunities  for  moral 
instruction  are  somewhat  limited.  But  considering  that  in  the  poor  families  to 
which  .the  pupils  generally  belong,  there  is  Httle  time  lor  that  home  iufiuenee 
which  is  the  chief  reliance  in  the  moral  education  of  youth,  and  that  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  school  not  merely  to  moke  good  workmen  but  good  citizens  for  the 
State,  it  was  determined  to  establish  such  a  course. 

It  was  thought  that  an  ecclesiastic,  kind,  intelligent,  and  well-informed,  and 
moreover  one  possessing  a  fondness  for  children,  would  be  the  best  person  to 
fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  the  position. 

An  hour  a  day  is  assigned  to  moral?,  and  the  course  is  conducted  in  a  fkmiltar 
manner.  The  subjects  are :  our  duties  towards  God,  society,  and  self;  moral- 
ity, good,  evil,  reason,  society,  and  the  conduct  of  our  internal  self,  a  course 
more  complete  probably  than  is  given  in  any  other  school  not  distinctirely  reli- 
gions. 

THE  APPARATUS. 

The  school  is  well  provided  with  apparatus,  and  possesses  a  collection  of  ma- 
chines and  models.  For  the  chemical  course,  there  is  for  every  trio  of  scholars 
a  set  of  reagents,  a  spirit-lamp,  and  a  gas-trough. 

The  collection  of  apparatus  illustrating  geometry  and  mechanics  is  very  com- 
plete. To  the  students  of  geometry  are  furnished  little  boxes  ,of  wood  serving 
as  horizontal  planes  of  projection,  on  which  are  constructed,  by  needles,  all  the 
geometrical  figures  which  can  be  represented  by  straight  linea  There  is  a  large 
collection  of  models  of  machinery,  capable  of  performing  their  proper  move- 
ments. 

For  the  drawing  classes  are  provided  models  and  a  peculiar  apparatus  illus- 
trating perspective,  consisting  of  geometrical  figures  constructed  of  iron  wire, 
representing  the  various  changes  undergone  by  them  in  accordance  with  that 
law  of  optics. 

This  list  is  completed  by  a  collection  of  drawings  upon  pasteboard,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  the  various  objects  required  to  illustrate  the  courses. 

The  museum  containing  this  collection  of  apparatus  is  open  to  the  general 
public  twice  a  week,  and  members  of  the  oorps  of  instructors  are  present  to 
give  explanations, 

Vtazn  AND  STiPEMUi. 

There  is  an  annual  distribution  of  prizes  In  each  department  of  the  school, 
given  after  an  examination  conducted  by  juries  oooBistingof  esoinent  gentlsoMii 
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not  connected  with  the  school,  who  are  selected  by  the  administratiye  commis- 
mon.  The  prises  ooDsist  of  medals  bearing  tlie  effigy  of  the  founder,  of  books, 
and  tools;  The  medals  for  the  iMipils  of  the  second  year  are  of  silver;  for  those 
of  the  second  year,  of  bronse.  Besides,  bronze  medals  are  given  to  all  pupUa 
of  the  second  year  who  hav»  reoeived  honorable  mention.  In  awarding  the 
prizes  the  rank  obtained  by  the  pupil  during  the  year  counts  as  a  third. 

Diplomas  are  issued,  and  gpod^  places  are  found  for  those  pupils  who  have 
especially  distinguiahed  themselvea. 

Aa  assiBtance  are  chissed  certain  moneys  given  to  the  poor  &miliea  of  worthy 
pupils,  these  sun^  being  laige  enough  to  be  of  material  help.  In  this  last  form 
of  award,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  moral  effect  upon  the  pupU  of  becom- 
ing so  early  a  benefactor  to  his  fiunily. 

8GIENTIFI0  SPIRIT  QV  THE  flOBOOLb 

We  will  conclude  this  short  sketch  with  an  abstract  of  the  general  instnic* 
tions  given  to  the  professors. 

They  are  to  vary  the  sul^ject  as  much  as  is  poestUe,  both  to  show  the  con* 
nection  that  exists  between  the  sciences,  and  to  give  rest  to  the  mind  by  the 
change  ftom  one  subject  to  another.  All  the  fiiculties  ought  to  be  harmoni* 
onsly  cultivated.  All  is  connection  and  ramification  in  these  studies,  and  it  is 
from  comparing  them  that  we  derive  results  useflil  to  humanity.  Useless  de* 
tails,  not  leading  to  some  essential  or  practical  result,  should  be  withheld. 
Abstract  ideas  should  be,  so  for  as  possible,  replaced  by  the  concreta  Abstract 
Ideas  should  be  presented  only  so  for  as  is  necessary  to  perfoct  the  demonstni* 
tlon  of  the  logical  connection  of  the  argument 

So  for  as  possible,  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  senses,  for  what  we  have  seen 
with  the  bodily  eye  remains  by  us  the  longest  of  all.  8how  as  soon  as  possible 
the  practical  application  of  a  truth.  It  is  by  this  last  plan  that  we  refresh  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  and  that  the  students  at  this  school  are  enabled  to  bear  so 
long  a  sBSsioR  as  ten  hours  without  fotigue. 

Teach  that  only  which  the  intelligent  workman  is  not  likely  to  forget  It  is 
a  mistake  to  load  these  young  mUids  with  too  much  purely  scientific  detail, 
which  is  sure  to  be  sooner  or  later  forgotten.  It  is  not  impossible  to  impress 
the  highest  truths  of  science  upon  minds  not  fomiliarized  with  her.  It  is  here 
that  the  toU  of  the  professor  must  supplement  what  is  lacking  in  the  pupU. 
There  is  no  food  which  is  not  suitable  for  the  mind,  if  both  mind  and  mental 
food  are  fitly  prepared  for  each  other.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  this  double  prepa- 
ration that  is  to  be  overcome  by  talent  and  method. 

Such  is  the  sclieme  of  La  Martiniere.  Whatever  be  the  results  as  to  much 
of  the  scientific  matter  taught  there,  whether  the  pupil  remember  or  forget  it, 
it  is. certain  that  he  will  carry  away  habits  of  order,  of  method,  and  of  study,  a 
taste  for  work,  a  correctness  of  reasoning,  much  technical  knowledge,  and  a 
sufficient  initiation  into  manual  labor,  all  which  will  profit  him  mudi  in  what- 
ever he  may  do. 

Mr.  Samuelson,  in  his  LdJLer  on  Technical  Education  Abroad^  while  expressing 
doubts  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Melhode  Tntbareau^  remarks:  ^^This  school 
imparts  to  hoys  twelve  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  a 
wide  range  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  arrangements  which  I  saw  for  teach« 
ing  drawing  from  models,  the  laboratories,  and  the  models  In  wood  of  machinery 
produced  by  the  pupils  in  the  workshops^  were  really  admirable.*' 
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Since  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Xa  MarUniire  School  was  drawn  up  from 
a  pamphlet  history  of  the  eame,  we  haye  read  the  eyidenoe  of  K.  Girardiu,  to 
the  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction,  which  is  very  favorable  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  methods  and  results  of  this  school 

The  msgority  of  the  pupils  of  La  Martini^  suooeed  in  the  careers  in  life 
which  they  select  There  are  in  the  town  of  Lyons  a  large  number  of  skilled 
artisans  wlio  have  sat  on  the  benches  of  the  school ;  the  principal  dyers  are  old 
pupils  of  the  school,  and  to  them  is  due  the  increased  prosperity  of  tlie  trade 
of  the  town  by  the  remarkable  discovery  of  the  new  and  fashionable  colors. 
The  Polytechnic  School  has  also  received  many  of  the  pupils,  and  it  is  to  their 
first  success  in  La  Martiniere  that  they  owe  the  brilliant  position  they  have  ob- 
tained, the  just  recompense  of  their  assiduity. 

The  method  of  teaching  descriptive  geometry  is  thus  described: — "Each 
pupil  is  furnished  with  a  small  tin  box  about  eight  inches  long,  four  inches 
broad,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep.  This  is  filled  with  yellow  wax,  so 
prepared  as  not  to  turn  too  hard.  This  represents  to  the  pupil  the  horizootal 
plane  of  projection.  The  edge  opposite  to  him  is  the  ground  line^  and  he  can 
imagine  to  himself  the  plane  of  elevation  passing  through  this  ground  line. 
Small  strips  of  iron  wire  represent  lines  in  spacer  the  projections  on  the  hori- 
zontal plane  by  laying  them  on  the  box,  and  those  on  the  plane  of  elevation  by 
fixing  them  on  the  edge  which  represents  the  ground  line.  The  movement  of 
these  strips  on  the  wax  is  effected  by  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil  is 
enabled  easily  to  understand  a  diagram  in  descriptive  geometry.'* 

M.  Girardin  is  director  of  the  Central  School  at  Lyons^  which  was  estab- 
lished by  an  association,  to  be  a  complement  to  La  Martiniere— but  for  paying 
scholara  in  reference  to  the  industries  of  Lyons.  Drawing,  from  models  and  in 
projections;  chemistry,  with  the  greatest  facilities  of  manipulations;  mechanics, 
from  models  and  parts  of  madiines  constructed  by  the  pupils  in  the  workshops; 
visits  once  a  week  to  certain  manu&ctories,  ftom  which  figured  sketches  must 
be  brought  back  to  the  school^Hure  among  the  technical  subjects  and  methods 
of  this  school  There  are  twelve  profesaora,  who  are  pakl  aooordhig  to  tiie 
hours  devoted. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  WATCHMAKING. 

A  few  years  ago  the  watch  and  dock  trade  of  France,  which  had  been  yery 
floarishing,  was  greatly  depressed  by  the  superior  article  in  taste  and  nicety  of 
mechanism  produced  in  Switseerland.  To  enable  the  workmen  in  the  large  fac* 
tories,  and  the  fabricators  of  detached  pieces  working  in  their  own  houses  all 
through  certain  districts  of  France,  to  perfect  their  taste  and  skill,  individuals, 
municipal  authorities  and  the  State  encouraged  in  the  primary  schools  instruc- 
tion in  drawing;  opened  cabinets  of  finished  watches,  movements,  and  detached 
pieces,  for  public  inspection  and  private  examination  and  study ;  offered  prizes 
for  the  most  finished  as  well  as  the  cheapest  specimeps  of  workmanship;  and 
instituted  special  schools  for  practical  instruction  in  all  the  details  of  design  and 
construction  in  this  domain  of  art  The  school  at  Morteau,  in  the  department 
of  Doubs,  established  in  1 836,  and  another  at  Besan^on,  founded  a  few  years 
later,  were  both  aided  by  the  departmental  council,  and  the  latter,  by  an  annual 
grant  of  16,000  firanc&  In  consequence  of  these  encouragements,  tlie  Besangon 
trade  in  the  article  of  watches,  gold  and  silver,  has  rapidly  increased.  In  1845, 
the  total  make  was  under  45,000,  and  in  1865  it  was  over  300,000 — an  increase 
due  to  the  superior  article  brought  into  the  markets  of  Paria 

SOHOOL  AT  BBSAirOOir. 

The  school  at  Besangon  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The  in- 
struction is  both  theoretical  and  practical — general  and  technical  The  fiiU 
course  extends  through  three  yeara  The  candidate  must  be  fourteen  years  old, 
and  have  had  a  good  primary  school  education,  and  must  pass  an  examination 
as  to  his  general  intelligence  and  aptitudes. 

The  general  course  embraces  the  French  language,  ornamental  penmanship 
and  drawing,  arithmetic,  algebra^  geometry,  and  physica  The  special  and  tech- 
nical instruction  covers  all  the  requirements  of  manufacturers,  finishers,  and 
repairers.  The  practice  is  had  in  workshops,  where  the  successive  steps,  of 
rough-casting  pinions,  making  dials,  and  finishing  various  kinds  of  escapements^ 
jeweling,  and  all  accessory  and  finishing  operations  of  putting  together,  casing, 
and  regulating,  are  systematically  taken. 

Through  this  and  other  schools,'  a  class  of  accomplished  and  skilled  manu- 
facturers and  foremen  have  been  educated,  and  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
and  trained  workmen  have  been  scattered  all  through  the  department  of  Doube^ 
which  enables  its  watch  manuiacturers  to  compete  for  a  lai^  share  of  the  trade 
of  the  world. 

BCROOL  AT  CLVSEa 

In  1863,  another  school  was  established  at  Oluses,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Bonneville,  on  the  road  ftx>m  Geneva  to  Chamounix,  towards  which  both  the 
department  of  Savoy  and  the  government  gives  pecuniary  aid  and  supervision. 

The  object  of  the  sdiool  is: — 

1st.  To  train  workmen  for  the  manufacture  of  ihe  different  parts  of  watches. 

2d.  To  procure  the  necessary  inttroction  for  those  who  are  destined  to  be 
repairers,  or  makers  of  watches. 

The  school  is  administered  by  a  director,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  ooundl  of 
administration.  The  director  is  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Aa, 
and  chosen  from  among  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  various  branches  of 
the  art  of  watchmaking.    His  salary  is  fixed  by  the  Minister. 

The  council  of  administration  consists  of  the  prefect,  who  presides;  the 
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mms'prefet,  who  acts  as  yioe-presidont;  tjie  director  of  the  school;  a  member 
pf  the  council-general  of  the  department,  the  mayor  of  Oluses,  and  two  of  the 
principal  watchmakers  of  the  arrondissemerU. 

The  council  receives  once  a  year  from  the  director  of  the  school  a  report  of 
the  management,  and  gires  its  opinion  as  to  this  management ;  it  determiDes, 
on  the  proposal  of  tlie  director,  the  division,  the  hours,  and  the  programmes  of 
the  lessons  and  exercises ;  It  regulates  all  matters  concerning  discipline,  and 
improvements  to  be  introduced;  and  takes  particular  care  that  the  instruction 
retain  Its  practical  character. 

Tlie  instruction  given  in  the  school  is  gratuitous,  and  is  both  theoretical  and 
practical 

The  practical  instruction  comprises  all  the  methods  and  operations  suited  to 
give  to  the  pupils  the  manual  dexterity  necessary  for  one,  or  for  several  of  the 
special  parts  of  watchmaking. 

The  theoretical  instruction  comprises  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  of  geometry, 
and  of  mechanics.  The  pupils  are  besides  practiced  in  making  drawings  of  the 
various  detached  parts  of  a  watch,  and  of  the  tools  used  in  watchmakiDg. 

The  normal  duration  of  the  instruction  is  two  years,  and  in  no  case  can  a 
pupil  be  allowed  to  remain  more  than  three  years  in  the  schooL 

The  staff  of  teachers  consists  of  a  master,  intrusted  with  the  theoretical  in- 
.struction,  and  of  heads  of  workshops,  (chefs  cCaielier,) 

These  teachers  are  all  appointed  by  the  prefect,  but  proposed  by  the  director. 
Their  salaries  are  fixed  by  the  Minister,  who  also  regulates  the  number  of  pupils 
to  be  admitted  each  year. 

Candidates  must  be  twelve  years  of  age,  and  must  produce: — 

1.  ^  testimonial  of  good  conduct. 

2.  Must  prove  by  examination  that  they  have  a  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  the  fii-st  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 

3.  Must  produce  a  certificate  of  vaodnation. 

They  must^  on  entering  the  school,  be  provided  with  a  certain  number  of 
tools,  and  must  deposit  a  sum  of  twenty-five  fiimcs  as  a  guarantee  for  any 
losses  or  deteriorations  caused  by  their  fault 

The  pupils  are  distributed  amon^  the  different  workshops  in  the  school,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  duneotor.  The  prooeeda  of  the  work  dome  in 
the  workshops  belong  to  the  Stata 

The  pupils  are  all  day-scholars,  and  are  placed  by  their  parents  in  fiimilies 
domiciled  in  the  commune  of  Cluses,  and  approved  by  the  administration  of 
the  school. 

The  administration  may,  however,  at  the  request  of  tiie  parents,  or  for  mo- 
tives of  its  own,  undertake  to  place  the  children.  In  these  cases  the  parents 
must  pay  in  advance  every  three  months  a  sum  of  which  the  maximum  must 
not  exceed  six  hundred  francs  a  year. 

A  certain  number  of  places  in  the  school  are  reserved  temporarily  for  jour- 
aeymen  watchmakers  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  &brication  of  one 
part  or  of  several  parts  of  the  watch  works. 

Grants  (within  the  limits  prescribed  annually  in  the  budget)  may  be  made  to 
pupils  whose  families  are  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  who  have  merited 
such  aid  by  their  industry  and  their  good  conduct  These  grants  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  expenses  of  their  board  and  lodging,  and  similar  assistance  may 
be  afforded  to  the  journeymen  admitted  temporarily  into  tiie  school. 

The  pupils  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  administrative  authorities  of 
the  school,  not  only  within  its  walls,  but  also  when  out  of  doors,  or  with  the 
fiUniUes  with  whom  they  live. 

General  examinations  take  place  at  the  end  of  each  year,  in  the  presence  of 
the  director  and  of  several  membem  of  the  administration.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  examination,  places  acooiding  to  merit  and  conduct  are  assigned  to  the 
pupils. 

Gertifioates  of  study  are  given  to  pupils  of  the  seoond  year  who  are  judged 
worthy  of  receiving  them.  These  certificates  indicate  the  degree  of  abiUty 
attained  by  the  pupil  as  a  watchmaker,  with  mention  of  the  special  part  of  the 
watch  to  which  be  has  particularly  devoted  himself  during  his  stay  in  the  school 
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LAOE  Ain>  BIBBON-FABBIO  8CBOOU9. 

To  extend  and  perfect  the  elegant  and  difficolt  handicraft  &bric  of  lace- 
work,  a  school  of  design,  as  well  as  a  practical  school  for  acquiring  taste  and 
dexterity  in  all  the  manipulations  of  twisting  the  thread,  pricking  the  patterns, 
and  working  from  the  deBigns,  exists  at  Dieppe.  Numerous  schools  exist  in 
different  towns  of  France^  (St.  Etienne,  Lyons,  Ac,)  where  the  trade  in  ribbons 
is  largely  carried  on,  for  training  not  only  designers  of  patterns,  but  artistic 
workmen  in  the  chemistry  of  colors  and  all  the  details  of  weaving  this  fabric. 

WEAVIKQ  SCHOOL  AT  UULHOUSE. 

The  weaving  school  at  Mulhouse  was  established  in  June,  1861,  when  the 
treaty  of  commerce  with  England  was  concluded  which  inaugurated  a  new 
tariff  legislation  and  a  closer  competition  between  French  and  foreign  industry. 
Under  the  lead  of  the  Chamber  of  Ck>mmerce,  whose  members  were  impressed 
with  the  great  services  which  such  a  school  would  render  to*  young  men,  who 
could  study  the  general  theory  of  weaving  and  its  various  applications,  tlie  In- 
dustrial Society  and  other  citizens  of  Mulhouse  subscribed  the  sum  of  40,000' 
francs  to  inaugurate  the  enterprise  in  a  hired  hall,  and  continue  the  school  for 
at  least  three  years.  After  that  period  of  successful  operation,  the  school  was 
incorporated  and  became  proprietor  of  a  large  building  constructed  especially 
for  its  use,  and  provided  with  all  needful  material,  fliers,  warping-mills,  dress- 
ing nuuihinery,  and  power-looms  with  one  to  six  shuttles^  and  a  steam-engine. 

The  school  has  two  divisions — a  theoretical  and  practicaL  The  pupils  of  the 
first  division  decompose  all  the  various  kinds  of  tissues,  whatever  the  design, 
and  arrange  them  anew  upon  the  cards.  They  are  also  taught  free-hand  draw- 
ing and  design,  building  and  machine  drawing,  oommereial  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping. The  second  division  are  trained  in  all  the  manual  labor  of  construc- 
tion, repairing,  adjusting,  and  keeping  in  order  the  various  machines;  the 
manner  of  handling  the  tlireads,  setting  in  motion,  and  all  the  details  of  prepa- 
ration and  operating,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  master-workmen. 
After  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  trial-lessons,  before  experts,  a  certificate 
of  capacity  and  skill  for  positions  of  directors,  masters  and  weavers  is  given, 
which  is  a  sure  passport  to  employment  at  home  and  abroad. 

COTTON-BPINinNO  SOHOOL. 

The  spinning-school  at  Mulhouse  was  established  in  1864,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Industrial  Society.  A  capital  of  some  30,000  francs  was  realized  by 
subscription,  payable  in  three  onnnal  instalments,  which  maintained  the  school 
for  three  years,  when  it  became  self-supporting.  It  aims  to  train  not  only  di- 
rectors but  master-workmen,  who  in  addition  to  technical  knowledge,  may  have 
correct  ideas  of  industrial  economy.  The  plan  embraces  a  building  composed 
of  a  hall  for  an  industrial  museum  of  designs  and  models  of  all  machines  used 
in  spinning,  and  specimens  of  material;  three  rooms  fitted  up  with  tirom  four  to 
five  thousand  spindles  each,  for  fine,  ordinary,  and  rough  work ;  a  separate  hall 
in  which  to  set  up  new  machines  sent  by  constructore  for  trial,  and  to  give  to 
all  its  pupils  instruction  in  drawing  and  design,  as  well  as  in  the  practical  and 
theoretical  working  of  the  cotton  mills,  including  a  thorotkgh  knowledge  of 
cotton  culture,  the  conditions  which  determine  the  price  of  this  staple,  and  a 
system  of  industrial  book-keeping. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  EDUGATIOKAL  BTBTBM  OF  TBS  CRBU20T  ESTABLISniTBNT. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Paris  Industrial  Exhibition  of 
1867  was  the  display  of  the  products  of  the  vast  roechanic.il  worksliops  of 
Messrs.  Schneider  &  Co.,  at  Creuzot,  situated  in  the  Blanzy  coal  basin,  about 
thirty  miles  west  of  Chalous-sur-Saone.  The  existence  of  this  coal  field,  and 
of  a  deposit  of  oolitic  ironstone  extending  over  a  vast  district,  led  to  the  orig- 
inal establishment  of  Creuzot  The  works  were  founded  in  1781,  and  dragged 
on  a  precarious  existence  until  they  were  pureliased  by  Henry  Sclineider  in 
1836,  after  having  been  abandoned  for  several  years.  When  they  passed  into 
his  hands,  60,000  tons  of  coal  were  raised  and  4,000  tons  of  iron  produced 
annually.  The  wonderful  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  this  dif^trict,  not 
only  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  mines,  but  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
economical  character  of  the  population,  is  thus  described  by  B.  Samuelson, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  in  his  "  Letter  on  Tccfimcal  Educattonj^*  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  subject,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  works  now  cover  300  acres;  the  workshops  and  forges  50  acres;  and 
the  mines  yield  annually  250,000  tons  of  coal  and  300,000  of  iron  ore;  300,000 
tons  of  coal  and  about  1 20,000  tons  of  ore  are  purchased.  Tlie  iron-works  pro- 
duce more  than  100,000  tons  of  iron,  besides  machinery,  locomotive  and  marine, 
iron  bridges  and  viaducts,  and  even  iron  gunboats  and  river  steamers,  of  an 
average  yearly  value  of  £600,000.  Tlie  pay-sheets  return  9,950  work-people, 
and  wages  amounting  to  £370,000  per  annum;  and  the  steam-engines  ate 
equal  to  a  duty  of  nearly  10,000  horse-power.  Tliese  marvelous  works  have 
therefore  been  virtually  created  in  thirty  years,  and  in  fact,  the  w^-built,  well- 
pnve  i  town  of  Creuzot,  with  its  churches,  its  schools,  its  markets,  its  gas  aud 
water- works,  and  its  handsome  public  walks,  inhabited  by  nearly  24,000  well- 
fed  and  decently-clad  people,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  wretched  pit  village  of 
2,700  inhabitants  in  1836.  There  is  no  overcrowding,  the  space  in  the  dvvell'ng 
houses  averaging  1,100  cubic  feet  per  head  of  the  populatiou.  Notwithstanding 
his  public  duties,  Monsieur  Schneider  retains  the  chief  direction  of  the  works. 
During  the  session  of  the  Chamber,  the  immediate  management  on  the  spot  is 
in  the  hands  of  his  son,  but  in  the  recess  he  resides  at  Creuzot.  After  having 
conducted  me  for  several  hours  tlirough  these  vast  works,  Monsieur  Si'hneider 
returned  to  his  office  to  complete  and  dispatch  his  correspondence,  and  debate 
the  most  minute  economical  points,  items  of  cost,  and  nites  of  carriage  with  the 
heads  of  departments,  shewing  himself,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  industriel  jusqu*au 
bout  des  ongles."        •        •        •        • 

To  describe  the  works  in  detail  would  carry  me  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
report.  I  saw  no  new  mechanical  contrivances ;  tlie  best  English  designs  were 
followed ;  but  no  ai^lianoes  for  producing  perfect  work,  or  for  economizing  the 
cost  of  production,  have  been  omitted ;  and  the  new  forge,  contained  under  a 
single  roof,  1,300  feet  in  length  and  310  feet  in  breadth,  is  probably  unequaled 
in  the  world.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  penonnel  of  every  rank  in  this 
great  establishment  was  bom  and  has  been  trained  on  tlie  spot,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  thus  forming  highly-skilled  workmen,  competent  engineers,  and  ac- 
countants, is  due  in  a  great  measi^G  to  a  system  of  education,  dating  as  far  back 
as  1841,  which,  though  it  is  modestly  styled  elementary,  is  far  more  advanced 
and  "special "  than  the  term  implies.  The  coarse,  not  necessarily  followed  by 
all,  but  open  to  all  of  sufficient  capacity,  extends  over  nine  years,  and  includee 
advanced  instruction  in  French  literature,  history,  geograpliy,  natural  philos- 
ophy, the  chemistry  of  metals,  algebra,  geometry,  mechanical  and  free-hand 
drawing,  and  modeling.  The  more  promising  boys  are  sent  to  the  secondary 
and  higher  technioal  schools,  and  many  a  Creoeot  laborer's  son  may  be  found, 
who,  having  passed  through  the  Ecole  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Aix,  has  returned 
to  fill  a  responsible  position  in  tlie  technical  management  Tlie  other  boys  are 
drafted  firom  the  school  into  tlie  works,  and  placed  there  strictly  according 
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to  the  capacify  which  they  have  shown  at  acbool ;  some  as  simple  workmen, 
others  as  accountants  or  as  draughtsmen.  Education  is  not  compulsory,  but  no 
Greuzot  boy.  is  admitted  into  the  works  who  can  not  read  and  write,  and  none 
who  has  been  turned  out  of  the  school  for  misbehavior.  No  doubt  many  of  the 
boys,  as  tliey  grow  up,  unlearn  mnch  of  what  they  have  acquired  *,  it  is  not  in 
one  generation  that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  in  &vor  of  education  can  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  fruit,  but  a  proof  that  they  are  not  illusory  as  to  the  mass  may 
be  fiwnd  in  the  fact  that  whereas  amongst  those  employed  at  Greuzot,  but  com- 
ing from  the  Tillages  or  from  a  distance,  31  per  cent  of  the  conscripts,  on  the 
ayerage  of  the  last  six  years,  were  illiterate,  only  9  per  cent  of  those  bom  or 
brought  up  in  the  town  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  There  are  adult 
classes,  less  as  a  corrective  of  deficient  elementary  instruction  than  as  a  help  to 
those  who  wish  to  carry  their  studies  beyond  that  of  the  school.  They  are  held 
on  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  indude,  at  the  outset,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  geography,  histovy,  linear 
and  free-haod  drawing,  and  musia  But  of  late  years,  six  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, pupils  of  the  Ecole  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  have  been  appointed  to 
teach  special  classes,  bearing  directly  on  the  occupations  of  the  workmen,  and 
including,  as  one  of  the  most  important,  a  complete  course  of  machine-drawing. 
Though  the  proportion  of  adult  pupils  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  small,  5  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  workmen,  the  result  is  that  Monsieur  Schneider,  in 
walking  through  the  ^eds,  where  several  pairs  of  marine  engines  were  being 
erected,  was  able  to  inform  me  that  there  was  not  a  man  amongst  the  mechanics 
employed  in  that  department  who  could  not  make  an  accurate  drawing  of  the 
work  in  which  be  was  engaged.  What  this  signifies  and  is  worth,  a  mechanic 
alone  can  fiilly  appreciate.  Of  the  268  superior  engineers,  managers,  book- 
keepers, Ac,  127,  or  nearly  one-hall^  were  educated  at  Greuzot :  5  were  pupils  of 
the  Ecole  Gentrale;  6  of  the  Imperial  Mining  School;  20  of  the  three  Ecoles 
des  Arts  et  Metiers;  2  of  the  Ecole  la  Martini^re  at  Lyons;  104  of  various 
schools.  Most  of  the  latter,  however,  were  of  middle  age,  and  entered  Greuzot 
when  its  present  system  was  in  process  of  creation.  The  schools,  which  were 
opened  in  1841  with  91  children,  contained  4,065  in  1866,  of  whom  2,219  were 
boys;  the  entire  number  of  children  in  Greuzot  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16 
being  4,638  at  the  same  period.  There,  are  11  schoolmasters,  under  a  chief 
director,  in  tlie  boys*  schools;  and  the  girls  are  taught  by  11  "soeurs."  The 
school-fees  are  7d.  per  month  for  the  children  of  persons  employed  in  the  works, 
and  14d.  for  those  of  strangers.  Wages,  though  they  have  increased  one-half 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  are  still  low  compared  with  those  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  They  amount,  on  the  average  of  the  entire  establishment,  to  28. 
lOd.  per  day,  indoding  the  unskilled  laborers  and  boys.  The  average  wages  of 
those  employed  at  the  mines  and  coal-pits  are  28.  8d. ;  at  the  forges,  3s. ;  at  the 
blast-furnaces,  2s.  3d. ;  and  in  the  workshops,  2&  9d. ;  but  the  more  highly- 
skilled  mechanics  will  earn  as  much  as  68.  6d.,  and  the  puddlers  from  6s.  to  98. 
6d.  per  day.  The  lowest  wages  of  the  latter,  according  to  the  pay-sheet  ex- 
hibited at  the  forge  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  6s.  6d.,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  whilst  in  nearly  every  department  the  working  staff  is  recruited 
among  the  children  of  the  work-people,  they  are  averse  to  tlie  rude  task  of  the 
puddling  furnaces,  in  spite  of  the  attraction  of  high  pay;  so  that  in  this  branch 
the  labor  is  imported  generally  from  the  surrounding  villages,  boys  being  taken 
into  the  forge  at  the  ages  of  16  and  17,  when  their  frames  are  approaching  ma- 
turity. But  tlie  tendency  of  modem  improvements  is  to  substitute  mechanical 
and  chemical  processes  for  such  work  as  that  of  puddling ;  and  it  will  probably 
not  be  long  before  it  is  superseded.  Meanwhile  the  employment  of  children  of 
tender  years  during  the  night  is  ahnost  entirely  dispensed  with.  Girls  under 
17  are  never  admitted;  women  do  not  wofk  below  the  sur&ce  as  they  do  in 
Belgium ;  and  the  few  females  in  the  works,  only  4  per  cent  of  the  whole,  are 
employed  in  the  light  day-work  of  dressing  ores  and  similar  occupations.  Boya 
scarody  ever  enter  the  works  before  14.  Every  person  is  paid  immediately  by 
the  proprietors,  and  nearly  all  by  the  piece  or  the  ton.  The  ruinous  system  of 
eoncniots  with  middlemen,  pursiied  in  oar  iron-works,  is  unknown.  There  are 
no  *'  buttiesf"  no  foive  oon tractors  earning  their  £2  per  day,  no  "  underhands  " 
paid  by  puddlers;  Uie  humble  laborer  comes  into  personal  contact  with  tlie 
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managera,  and  his  work  is  appraised  bj  men  of  education  and  paid  for  aooord* 
ing  to  its  relative  value.  Tables  showing  the  actual  daily  earnings  of  every 
man  are  suspended  in  the  workshops  of  the  several  departments,  so  as  to  be 
open  to  the  inspeotioo,  and  to  stimuktte  the  emulation  of  alL 

In  reference  to  the  moral  eondition  of  the  population,  I  will  simply  state  that 
during  fifteen  years,  the  entire  number  of  serious  felonies  in  the  town  of  Creusot 
was  23 ;  bat  of  these,  only  9  would  have  been  felonies  according  to  our  law. 
The  number  of  misdemeanors  v^as  about  40  aimuelly ;  but  many  of  these  would' 
not  have  constituted  breaches  of  the  law  with  us ;  amongst  others  I  may  men- 
tion simple  bankruptcy,  maiming  to  escape  military  service,  and  abusive  Ian* 
guage.  I  was  told  that  three  polioemen  form  the  entire  preventive  force. 
Drunkenness  is  rare.  I  certainly  did  not  observe  a  single  case  during  my  visits 
That  the  people  are  frugal  appears-  from  the  amount  of  their  savings :  £97,600 
deposited  by  640  persona  employed  in  the  works ;  £213,000  the  value  of  Aree* 
hold  property  at  Cr^izot  belonging  to  those  so  employed ;  £130,000  of  the 
same  belonging  to  those  formerly  en^kiyed ;  £94,000  bekmging  to  atrangen. 

SCHOOL  FOB  PHINTBD  STUFfB  AT  BOUBK. 

The  Art  School  of  Bouen  was  instituted  in  1742,  to  aid  in  perfecting  a  local 
industry,  and  has  sinoe  been  continued  in  the  interest  of  one  of  the  staple  man* 
ufiictures  of  the  town,  Ihdienneriej  or  printed  stuff,  such  as  diintz. 

It  has  a  two-fdld  character:  the  classes  for  general  art  instruction,  as  the  ele- 
mentary, the  antique,  the  living  model  class,  and  the  class  for  I^IndieiMef  are 
held  in  the  afternoon  between  12  and  6 ;  and  the  practical  classes  for  workmen, 
in  geometry,  machinery,  and  construction,  between  8  and  10. in  the  evening. 

SCHOOL  FOB  THB  SILK  MAHUFACTUBE  AT  LYONS. 

The  School  of  the  fine  Arts  at  Lyons  was  estal^shed  with  a  view  to  ad- 
vance the  silk  manu&cture,  by  training  designers  and  artists  in  flower  painting 
and  grouping,  and  in  color  ornamentation  generally.  This  object  is  not  lost 
sight  0^  although  this  has  ceased  to  be  a  leading  object  of  the  Academy. 

WBAYnrO  SCHOOL  AT  MULB0U8B. 

The  weaving  school  at  Mulhouse  teaches  the  general  theory  of  weaving,  and 
its  application  to  all  the  various  branches  of  the  art  It  is  under  the  patronage 
of  a  local  society  of  industry,  and  is  governed  by  a  managing  committee. 

It  is  open  eight  hours  daily,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays.  There  is  also  a  special  course  of  two  hours  every  day  for  journey* 
men.  The  course  is  theoretical  and  practical ;  the  theoretical  part  including  the 
study  and  the  analysis  of  the  structures  of  fhbrics,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  wants  of  the  district,  drawing  patterns  and  plans  of  machines,  estimating 
the  cost  of  material  and  finished  goods,  bookkeeping,  Ac.  The  practical  part 
consists  of  the  mounting,  arranging,  a^iusting,  repairing  and  keepmg  the 
machines  in  good  order,  including  the  steam  apparatus,  besides  going  through 
all  the  processes,  including  preparatory  operationa  All  the  instruction  is  given 
to  each  pupil  separately,  and  in  the  practical  part  by  skilled  workmen. 

There  is  an  examination  at  the  dose  of  the  course,  and  certtflcates  are  given 
to  those  who  have  deserved  them  by  industry  and  good  conduct 

The  fees  are  three  hundred  francs  each  for  the  practical  and  theoretical 
oonises,  and  twenty-five  francs  monthly  for  tlie  special  couree. 

The  school  is  fitted  up  as  a  manufactory,  provided  with  steam-power,  repair 
shops,  and  all  varieties  of  machines  and  models,  and  provlaon  is  made  for 
trying  experiments  with  new  machines  or  new  processe& 
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DTTRODUCnOlf. 

Ths  Imperial  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France  originated  in 
the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  which  was  founded  by 
royal  decree,  January  20,  1648,  on  the  application  of  LeBrun, 
Sanagin,  Comeille  and  others,  and  incorporated  by  letters-patent  in 
1655,  and  endowed  with  an  annual  grant  of  four  thousand  livres  in 
1663,  through  the  influence  of  Colbert  The  corporation  originally 
consisted  of  a  protector,  (the  first  was  Cardinal  Mazarin,)  a  director, 
a  chancellor,  four  rectors,  four  assistant  rectors,  a  treasurer,  four 
professors,  (one  of  whom  was  professor  of  anatomy,  and  another  of 
geometry,)  a  historiographer,  secretary,  and  two  ushers. 

Every  day  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  the  painters  held  a 
public  assembly,  to  which  young  artists  under  certain  regulations 
resorted  to  design  and  paint,  and  the  sculptors  to  model.  There 
were  twelve  professors  who  had  each  charge  of  the  school  for  a 
month.  The  professor  on  duty  set  the  copy,  subject,  or  model  for 
the  month.  In  one  week  two  models  in  the  sculpture  hall  were 
set,  which  was  called  setting  the  group.  And  the  paintings  and 
models  made  after  the  professor's  copies,  model,  or  group,  were 
called  academic  figures,  or  productions.  Two  prizes  for  drawing 
were  distributed  every  quarter  among  the  students,  and  four  others, 
two  for  painting  and  two  for  sculpture,  were  competed  for  once  a 
year. 

To  encourage  and  form  artists  still  further,  Louis  XIY,  in  1670, 
established  at  Rome  a  school  or  academy  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, wherein  those  who  gained  the  annual  prize  at  Paris,  were 
entitled  to  a  subsidy  from  the  King  to  maintain  them  at  Rome  for 
three  years,  in  a  building  provided  expressly  for  their  accommoda* 
tion  by  Uie  academy. 

In  1671,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Architects  was  instituted  by  the 
same  great  minister,  (who  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Academte  des 
Irueriptions  et  Bella-Letiret,  in  1663,  and  of  the  Academte  dee 
Scimcee  in  1666,  which  received  the  royal  ratification  in  1669.)  In 
these  academies,  variously  modified  and  even  suspended  and 
abolished,  we  find  the  origin  and  even  prototypes  of  the  existing 
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state  scbools  of  the  fine  arts  in  France,  which  are  now  under  the 
administration  of  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household  and  the 
Fine  Arts. 

The  following  appropriations  were  made  by  the  government  for 
the  art  schools  in  the  department  of  the  Minister^  in  1867 : 

For  the  French  Imperial  Academj  at  Borne,  staff,  apparatus,  and  repair  of 
buildings,  167,000  francs.     * 

For  the  Imperial  and  Special  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  for  the  same  expenses, 
220,000  francs. 

For  the  Imperial  Special  School  of  Drawing  and  Mathematics,  for  the  same 
expenses,  68,000  francs. 

For  the  Imperial  Special  School  of  Drawing  for  joung  women,  for  the  same 
expenses,  14,000  francs. 

For  the  Impeiial  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Lyons,  staff  and  apparatus,  47,000 
francs. 

For  the  Imperial  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  D^on,  for  the  same  expeosM, 
16^000  financs. 

The  Budget  for  the  year  1870  oontains  the  following,  among 

other  items,  in  addition  to  the  provisioii  made  for  the  above  special 

aehools  of  the  fine  arts. 

For  the  decorstioik  of  pubUc  nonumente,  (20,000  francs. 

For  the  purchase  of  works  of  art,  and  casts,  14,000  francs. 

For  the  annual  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  24,400  francs. 

For  the  preservation  of  ancient  historic  monuments,  880,000  francs. 

For  the  works  of  art,  and  art  ornamentation  of  public  buildings,  1,082,640 

francs. 

« 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FINE  AETB. 

The  Imperial  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Paris  was  oiganized  daring- 
the  period  of  the  Republic  (Jan.  28,  1808,)  and  received  its  present 
constitution  by  an  Imperial  decree,  bearing  date  Nov.  18,  1868. 

It  is  open  to  French  citizens  only,  the  requisites  being  to 
make  tiieir  desires  known,  and  to  prove  their  French  citixenship ; 
they  are  not  to  be  under  fifteen  nor  more  than  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  Foreigners  are  admitted  to  the  course  of  study  on  receiving 
special  permission  from  the  Minister,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
compete  for  the  grand  prize  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  school  provides  for  the  study  of  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, and  engraving  on  copper-plate,  medals  and  precious  stones, 
three  ateliers  being  occupied  by  each  of  the  first  three  classes  of 
students,  and  two  by  the  engravers,  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  the 
engravers  upon  copper-plate,  a  provision  indicating  partly  the 
relative  number  of  students  in  each  branch,  and  partly  the  de- 
gree of  importance  attached  to  instruction  therein.  These  ateliers 
are  under  the  charge  of  artists  having  the  title  of  L$s  profe$sewrB 
chefs  cTaielier. 

Besides  the  work  done  in  the  ateliers,  the  following  courses  of 
theoretical  study  are  prescribed  under  other  professors,  viz: 
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1.  History  of  art  and  eeethetics. 

2.  Anatomy. 

3.  Perspective. 

4.  Matbematioa. 

5.  Descriptive  g^metxy. 

6.  Geology,  physics  and  elementary  chemistry. 

1.  Strength  and  cost  of  materials,  saperintendenoe  and  accounts.    Admm' 
istroHon  ei  compcUibiktij  construction  et  ajapUcaUon  swr  lea  chantiers. 
8.  History  and  archaeology. 

These  courses  are  obligatory,  but  not  equally  so  upon  all. 

AH  must  pursue  the  courses  upon  history,  aesthetics  and  archae- 
ology. The  students  of  painting,  sculpture  and  engraving  are  it)- 
quired  to  study  in  addition,  anatomy  and  perspective.  The  students 
of  architecture  can  omit  the  course  upon  anatomy. 

Besides  the  professors  already  mentioned,  extraordinary  instruc- 
tion upon  subjects  connected  with  art  is  occasionally  given  by  persons 
not  connected  with  the  school,  on  receiving  permission. 

Connected  with  the  government  of  the  institution  are  a  secretary, 
an  apent  comptable^  a  conservator  of  models  and  works  of  art,  and 
a  librarian,  all  nominated  by  the  Minister  and  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate authority  of  a  director,  appointed  by  imperial  decree  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  The  director  alone  has  charge  of  the  execu- 
tion of  all  regulations,  corresponds  with  the  administration  upon  the 
afiairs  of  the  school,  and  controls  the  funds. 

Besides  these  officers  there  is  a  superior  council  {conseil  supSrieur 
cTenseignementy)  of  which  the  professors  having  charge  of  the  ate- 
liers can  not  form  a  part  It  is  composed  of  the  superintendent  of 
fine  arts,  who  is  its  president ;  the  director  of  the  administration  of 
fine  arts,  the  vice-president,  and  certain  professionals  appointed  by 
^e  Minister,  namely,  two  painters,  two  sculptors,  two  architects,  an 
engraver,  and  five  other  members.  It  performs  its  functions  gratu- 
itously, and  one-third  of  its  members  retire  every  year,  although 
the  retiring  members  can  be  immediately  reappointed. 

The  director  receives  8,000  francs  yearly.  The  professors  receive 
a  salary  of  2,400  francs,  in  addition  to  which  the  professors  placed 
over  the  ateliers  are  provided  with  studios  at  the  public  expense. 

French  Academy  ai  Borne, 
The  great  feature  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  the  fine 
arts  is  the  opportunity  of  a  residence  at  Rome,  (grand  prix  de 
Rome^  which  is  open  to  competition  not  only  to  members  of  the 
school,  but  to  all  French  ciUzena  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-five.  Members  of  the  school  can  also  compete  without  be- 
ing compelled  to  study  for  any  specified  time,  so  that  no  obstacle 
is  put  in  the  path  of  the  more  energetic  and  those  inclined  to  make 
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rapid  progress.  Three  examinations  are  held  in  the  school  anna- 
ally,  for  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  every  two  years  for 
the  engravers  upon  copper-plate,  and  every  three  years  for  the 
others. '  After  two  examinations,  the  best  ten  in  each  class  are  se- 
lected for  a  final  examination  for  the  great  award,  the  successful 
aspirant  to  which  is  sent  to  Rome,  {grand  prix  de  JRome^)  the  mode 
and  programme  of  all  the  examinations  being  drawn  up  by  the  su- 
perior council. .  This  council  selects  also  a  list  of  names  of  judges 
for  each  class,  which  list  is  presented  to  the  Minister,  who  chooses 
from  it  the  five  juries  of  award,  consisting  of  nine  members  for 
each  of  the  three  classes,  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  and 
five  members  for  each  of  the  other  two  classes,  the  engravers  of 
medals  and  precious  stones  forming  one  class.  Each  jury  passes 
judgment  upon  one  class  only,  the  results  of  both  the  preliminary 
and  the  final  examinations  being  laid  before  it.  Hence  the  result 
can  not  fail  to  be  more  fair  than  if  the  decision  depended  upon  one 
examination  alone. 

The  successful  aspirants,  one  in  each  class,  are  now  sent  to  Rome, 
where  they  are  obliged  to  remain  two  years,  after  which  they  can 
travel  two  years  longer,  following  their  own  tastes,  but  must  previ- 
ously notify  the  administration  of  their  intentions.  During  these 
years  they  receive  a  regular  annuity  from  the  government.  An 
exception  is  made  however  for  the  fifth  class,  the  engravers  of  med- 
als and  precious  stones,  who  receive  this  annuity  only  three  years, 
and  miist  remain  at  Rome  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  the 
others. 

During  the  stay  of  the  students  at  the  school  a  regular  report  of 
their  progress  is  made  every  three  months  by  the  professors  placed 
over  the  ateliers,  to  the  director,  who  transmits  these  reports  to 
the  superior  council.  If  any  of  the  students  appear  to  possess 
unusual  talents,  they  are  recommended  by  the  council  to  the  Minis- 
ter as  deserving  particular  encouragement. 

A  report  of  the  progress  and  occupations  of  the  prizemen  is 
made  to  the  Minister  every  six  months  by  the  director  of  the  im- 
perial academy  at  Rome. 

IMPERIAL  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS  AT  LTONS. 

The  Art  School  at  Lyons  was  instituted  with  especial  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  industrial  arts,  and  particularly  for  those  who 
are  to  be  employed  in  designing  for  the  silk-looms  of  the  city. 

The  school  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  director  appoint- 
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ed  by  imperial  decree,)  whose  office  is  properly  only  executive. 
His  daty  is  to  sapervwe  the  work  of  the  professors  aad  the 
scholars,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  archives,  models  and  other 
apparatus  belonging  to  the  institution.  He  is  ordered  to  allow  no 
change  in  the  prescribed  mode  of  instruction,  this  being  carried  so 
far  that  he  must  prevent  the  use  of  any  models  except  those  furnish- 
ed and  recognixed  by  the  school.  All  infractions  of  these  rules 
must  be  by  him  reported  to  the  prefect  of  the  Bhone,  he  himself 
having  no  power  of  punishment  over  the  pupils,  beyond  fifteen 
days'  suspension.  Under  his  orders  are  the  secretary,  the  monitor, 
whose  care  it  is  to  see  that  all  the  pupils  are  present  and  orderly, 
and  the  janitors  and  porters.  The  professors  are  not  subject  to  his 
orders,  although  they  are  to  look  to  him  to  supply  their  places  in 
case  of  their  absence. 

The  director  and  professors  form  a  council  of  administration, 
presided  over  by  the  prefect  or  his  substitute,  holding  its  meetings 
once  a  month.  The  secretary  is  present,  but  simply  as  a  clerk. 
The  most  important  doty  of  the  council  is  to  decide  upon  the 
degree  of  advancementu  arrived  at  by  the  students,  in  order  to 
classify  them  properly.  But  their  decisions  are  not  valid  without 
the  signature  of  the  prefect  himself. 

The  branches  taught  are  the  following: 

Class  1.  ElementaiT  drawing  and  drawing  from  the  antique. 

"  2.  Drawing  vom  the  living  model 

"  3.  Painting  fW>m  tlie  living  model. 

"  4.  Scolpture  and  ornament. 

"  5.  Architecture  and  ornament 

**  6.  Engraving  upon  oopper-plate,  wood,  and  stone. 

^  7.  Drawing  and  painting  in  water-colors  from  flowers. 

"  8.  Composition  applicable  to  manufactures. 

"  9.  Course  of  perspective. 

The  third  class,  and  the  painting  of  flowers  in  oil,  are  optional. 
But  the  study  of  the  human  figure,  being  useful  in  both  art  and 
manufactures,  is  required  of  all.  The  painting  of  flowers  in  water- 
colors  is  especially  directed  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  to  be 
engaged  in  drawing  patterns  for  the  manufactories. 

To  become  a  pupil  of  the  school,  the  applicant  must  be  of 
French  birth,  must  have  completed  his  twelfth  year,  and  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write,  besides  having  some  elementary  knowledge  of 
arithmetic.  It  is  also  required  that  he  have  been  vaccinated,  unless 
he  has  had  the  small-poz.  If  his  parents  are  not  residents  of 
Lyons,  he  must  find  some  citizen  to  be  responsible  for  him. 

No  foreigner  or  child  of  foreigners  can  be  admitted,  except  by 
written  permission  from  the  prefect,  and  until  recently  such  were 
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not  allowed  to  coBtend  for  the  prizes.  If  there  are  more  applicants 
than  can  be  admitted,  those  are  preferred  who  intend  to  become 
draughtsmen  in  the  silk  mana&ctories  of  the  oitj.  If  the  appli* 
cant  IS  somewhat  advanced,  he  is  permitted  to  enter  an  advanced 
class,  bnt  must  first  execute  one  or  more  designs  under  the  eye  of 
the  professor  of  the  class  into  which  he  desires  to  enter.  These 
drawings  are  presented  to  the  council,  which  decides  upon  his  peti- 
tion. Before  this  council  are  brought  sueh  designs  executed  hj  the 
newly-admitted  members  as  the  professor  of  the  elementary  class 
selects  for  that  purpose,  and  the  council  decides  whether  those  who 
have  drawn  them  shall  be  admitted  into  the  school ;  a  regulation 
designed  to  prevent  the  admission  of  all  not  endowed  with  suffi- 
cient talent  to  profit  by  the  instruction. 

The  academical  year  begins  on  the  1st  of  November  and  continues 
to  the  15th  of  August,  being  closed  upon  Saturdays  and  certain 
other  holidays.  The  school  opens  at  9  and  closes  at  2  until  the 
1st  of  March,  when  it  opens  and  closes  an  hour  earlier.  Students 
fifteen  minutes  late  are  not  permitted  to  enter,  but  are  considered 
absent,  as  are  also  those  who  leave  before  the  school  closes,  and 
two  absences  in  the  same  week  are  punished  with  suspension,  unless 
sufficient  excuse  is  given. 

Fifteen  days  of  unnecessary  absence  may  be  punished  by  expul- 
sion. The  hours  of  work  are  to  be  passed  in  silence,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  visit  a  student  while  in  the  school,  without  special  per- 
mission from  the  director. 

There  is  an  annual  distribution  of  prizes,  for  which  every  pupil 
is  obliged  to  contest,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  the  school,  unless 
excused  by  the  director.  The  programmes  and  modes  of  examina- 
tion are  drawn  up  by  the  professors  of  each  class  and  presented  to 
the  council,  being  subject  to  modification  by  them,  after  which  the 
prefect  approves  of  them  and  they  are  posted  up  in  the  school. 
The  work  upon  the  subjects  proposed  is  now  performed  in  the  ordi- 
nary school  hours  upon  paper  furnished  and  signed  by  the  profess- 
ors and  director,  and  no  models  or  sketches  relating  to  the  work  in 
hand  can  be  brought  into  the  room.  Those  studying  architecture 
are  however  allowed  to  work  from  five  in  the  morning  until  night 
on  the  day  when  their  work  is  to  bo  finished. 

Work  on  these  is  to  be  finished  on  the  last  day  of  the  term,  and 
the  sketches  are  to  be  signed  on  the  back,  the  signature  being  well 
covered  so  that  the  name  can  not  be  read  without  tearing  the  paper 
over  them. 

A  jury  of  three  members  for  each  class  decides  upon  the  merits 
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of  these  sketches  and  sends  in  a  sealed  report  to  the  director,  only 
to  be  opened  on  the  day  when  the  prieee  aie  distributed. 

A  singular  provision  of  the  law  forbids  the  insertion  in  this 
report  of  anj  theoretical  observations  upon  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing, the  prc^ess  of  the  stadmitsy  or  the  fitness  of  the  professors. 
After  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  the  soccessfol  sketches  are  ex- 
hibited to  the  pubUo  lor  two  days,  and  then  hung  np  for  a  year  in 
the  school  rooms  and  pass*  into  the  archives  of  the  institution. 

We  will  now  enter  into  a  few  details  upon  part  of  the  programme 
of  studies  already  given. 

Five  evenings  in  the  week,  from  November  1st  to  April  1st,  for 
two  hours,  between  six  and  eight,  all  the  students  are  required  to 
draw  from  the  nude  model,  a  privilege  to  which  the  director  can 
also  admit  any  one  not  a  member  of  the  schooL 

The  poM  is  given  to  the  model  by  certain  professors,  each  of 
whom  decides  the  position  for  a  month,  when  he  is  succeeded  by 
another. 

As  there  is  much  choice  in  the  places  of  drawing  from  the  model, 
the  best  places  are  given  to  those  students  who  have  taken  gold 
medals  in  the  schooL  The  others  are  assigned  by  order  of  merit 
in  an  examination  held  for  the  especial  purpose,  in  which  all  con- 
tend, except  the  elementary  class. 

Absence  from  this  session  is  punished  with  the  same  penalties  as 
absence  from  the  morning  session. 

Perspective  is  taught  by  a  weekly  lecture  of  an  hour's  duration, 
from  eight  to  nine  in  the  morning,  and  by  practical  exercises  from 
eleven  to  one,  of  the  same  day. 

The  course  is  obligatory  upon  all  the  students  of  the  elementary 
class,  no  one  being  allowed  to  enter  a  higher  class  without  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  professor  of  perspective.  Exceptions  are  sometimes 
made  by  the  council,  but  even  in  this  case  the  student  is  obliged  to 
take  this  course  with  the  lowest  class. 

There  is  an  annual  prize,  for  which  are  entered  the  portfolio  of 
exercises  on  perspective  made  during  the  year,  and  a  design  upon  a 
given  subject,  made  in  two  days  under  the  supervision  of  the  pro- 
fessor. 

Descriptive  geometry  and  stereotomy  are  taught  in  weekly  les- 
sons, between  half-past  six  and  half-past  nine  in  the  evenings  and 
are  obligatory  upon  all  the  students  of  architecture.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  the  portfolioa  and  a  plaster  model  of  a  given  section  of 
stone  are  entered  for  a  prize.  Absence  from  this  course  and  that 
on  perspective  is  punished  a&  in  previous  cases. 
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Practical  geometry  is  also  taught  in  weekly  lessons,  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  and  the  pupils  are  exercised  in  the 
field  in  surveying  and  in  making  plans. 

Prizes  are  given  for  the  best  books  of  exercises,  and  alter  an  oral 
examination  all  prizes  of  the  school  are  delivered  at  the  same  time. 

Besides  these  courses  there  is  given  in  the  amphitheatre  an  an- 
nual course  of  lectures  upon  comparative  anatomy,  as  applied  to  the 
fine  arts.  These  lectures,  which  are  open  to  the  public,  are  given 
twice  in  the  week,  between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  They 
include  a  demonstration  of  the  most  remarkable  anatomical  ai^ 
rangements  of  man  and  the  inferior  animals,  with  special  reference  to 
motion  and  to  the  anatomy  of  expression,  and  are  illustrated  by  the 
study  of  living  models.  The  physiological  phenomena  involved  are 
explained.  This  course  is  concluded  by  a  profound  comparison,  in 
regard  to  form  and  expression,  of  the  principal  productions  of  the 
fine  arts,  such  as  pictures,  bas-reliefe,  statues,  &c. 


ART  SCHOOL  AT  DUON. 

The  Art  School  at  Dijon  was  instituted  for  the  study  of  the  fine 
arts  in  general,  and  without  regard  to  any  particular  practical  end. 
It  is  open  five  days  in  the  week,  from  November  1  to  August  15. 
Its  curriculum  presents  the  following  annual  courses : 

1.  Drawing  from  prints. 

2.  "  "    bas-reliefe. 

3.  "         *'    the  nude  and  models. 

4.  Painting. 
6.  Soolpture. 

6.  Architecture. 
*l.  Perspective. 

Lessons  upon  perspective  are  given  by  the  professors  of  architec- 
ture, and  all  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  attend  them.  During  the 
months  of  May  and  June  they  are  discontinued,  and  their  places 
are  supplied  by  lessons  upon  anatomy,  in  connection  with  design, 
^ven  by  some  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  city. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  rendering  the  pupils  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  stump,  chalk,  and  drawing  in  sepia. 

As  in  the  other  art-schools  there  are  annual  prizes  to  contend  for, 
which  is  however  optional  with  the  students. 

Prizes  are  given  for  excellence  in  the  following  branches,  among 
others  :  historical  and  ffenre  composition,  copying  prints,  drawing 
heads,  designing  ornaments,  and  copying  architectural  designs. 
The  prizes  consist  of  two  medals  in  each  class  and  are  adjudged  by 
artists  and  amateurs,  invited  by  the  director  for  that  purpose. 
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INBTBUCnON  IN  ARCmTBCTURB. 

The  education  of  architects,  daring  the  middle  ages,  was  left  to 
the  guilds,  into  which  the  aspirant  entered  as  an  apprentice,  gradu- 
ally working  his  way  up  to  the  position  of  master-builder,  for  the 
two  positions  of  designer  and  master-builder  were  not  then  divided. 
But  in  course  of  time  the  g^lds,  never  purely  industrial  organiza- 
tions, became  more  and  more  inefficient,  and  influenced  by  politics 
and  religion,  and  it  was  with  the  intention  of  providing  elsewhere 
an  education  for  architects,  now  becoming  a  distinct  body,  that  the 
Academy  of  Architecture  was  incorporated  in  1671,  at  the  sug- 
gestion and  efforts  of  the  great  Colbert.  After  various  vicissitudes 
in  the  revolutionary  period,  it  was  reorganized  on  its  present  basis 
as  a  separate  section  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  1816. 

Section  0/ ArchUeciure. 

The  AsomTBOTUBAL  Sbctiom  of  the  Special  School  of  Fine  Arts  a(  Paris 
oompriaes  two  divisions.  To  obtain  admiaaion  to  this  section,  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  an  examination,  which  is  held  twice  during  the  year.  After  admisaion, 
the  pupil  can,  at  will,  pursue  the  whole  oouiae  in  one  or  two  seasiona 

Candidates  are  examined  upon  arithmetic,  including  decimals,  weights  and 
measures,  square  root  and  logarithms;  algebra  as  &r  as  equations  of  the  second 
degree  and  proportions;  elementary  geometry,  plane  and  solid;  descriptive 
geometry  and  universal  history,  with  reference  to  the  development  of  art 

The  courses  pursued  in  the  school  are  as  follows:  Trigonometry;  conic  sec- 
tions; mensuration  and  surveying.  Statics,  on  the  parallelogram  of  forces, 
centre  Of  gravitjr,  and  machinery.  Physics,  on  weight,  heat,  electricity  and 
magnetism,  acoustics  and  optica  Chemistry,  its  elementary  laws,  the  principal 
elements  and  compounda  Descriptive  geometry,  of  straight  lines,  planes,  and 
curved  surfaoea  Perspective,  of  straight  lines,  surfaces  and  shadows;  scales 
of  perspective;  abstract  and  applied  problems  in  drawing  up  penq>ective  de- 
signs and  in  calculating  distances,  angles,  and  points  of  sight  from  designs 
already  made ;  circles  in  horisootal  or  inclined  planes,  cylinders,  cones,  spheres, 
and  salient  sarfaoas  of  various  ordera  of  curves,  the  whole  course  on  perspective 
closing  with  various  problema  Stereotomy;  stone  vaults  of  the  different 
forms,  stone  apertures  and  stone  staira ;  carpentry. 

Constructbn  {—theoretical,  including  the  discussion  of  the  various  forces,  re- 
sistance of  materials,  and  the  stability  of  structures; — practical,  on  the  natural 
and  commonNal  history  of  the  stones,  woods  and  metals  used  in  building  or  in 
decoration,  the  forms  given  to  them  in  the  arts^  their  strength,  defects,  and  the 
accidents  to  which  they  ara  liable^  and  the  means  of  preserving  them. 

The  various  structures,  or  parts  of  structures,  formed  by  each  aie  studied, 
and  the  historical  development  of  the  art  Thus,  of  stone  are  formed  piers, 
columns,  entablatures,  stairs,  roofi,  oeilings,  vaults,  inverted  arches,  tunnels, 
terraces,  dykes,  and  roads  $  of  wood,  blinds,  sash,  floors,  stairs,  roofi^  and 
bridges  of  various  (iimensions;  of  iron,  bolts,  rivets,  balustrades,  columns, 
arches,  trusses,  girders,  roots,  stairs,  and  large  bridgea 

The  classes  of  workmen  employed  for  each,  and  the  tools  used  by  them,  are 
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also  described,  indudiog  the  puttmg  up  of  scaffolding,  masoiuy,  carpentiy,  lock- 
making,  and  founding. 

Finally,  foondatioDs  of  all  descriptions^  including  those  laid  in  water,  are 
studied,  with  the  various  accidents  to  which  they  are  liable. 


CENTRAL  8CBOOL  OF  ASCBITECTURE. 

Trs  Cbntral  Sohool  or  AMmrrmyrvttM^  in  Paris,  was  established  in  1865, 
on  a  foundation  of  400,000  (hmcsy  is  under  the  management  of  Direcb»v  elected 
by  the  subscriberB  to  the  fund,  but  is  subject  to  the  supenrision  of  the  Miuisters 
of  Public  Instruction  and  of  the  Fine  Arts,  both  of  which  have  created  schol- 
arships and  half-acliolarships  which  are  competed  for  by  the  pupils  of  the 
school,  and  are  represented  in  tiie  commissions  which  conduct  the  admission 
and  competitive  ezaminationa 

The  acIio(d  is  situated  in  the  Hotel  de  Chaulnes,  m  Bue  d'Enfer.  Its  object 
is  to- supply  a  sound  practical  education  in  aid  of  existing  institutionfl,  which 
give  more  of  the  artistic  qualities  of  an  architect's  education. 

The  school  is  open  to  foreigners  as  well  as  natives.  The  fee  for  the  annual 
course  is  860  francs,  pa3rable  in  three  instakienta,  namely,  400  francs  on  admis- 
sion, 260  francs  on  the  10th  of  Februaiy,  and  the  remainder  on  the  10th  of  May 
following.  In  addition  to  this,  eaoh  puptt  deposits  40  francs  to  cov«r  any  losset 
or  damage  occasioned  by  his  fiiult 

The  examination  takes  place  in  November,  either  at  the  school  itself,  or  in 
any  provincial  town,  or  before  a  ptofesaor  of  any  foreign  university,  if  not  A 
native.  Those  pupils  who  do  not  exhibit  suffleient  sptitode  or  assiduity  for 
suocesa^  are  not  allowed  to  continue  in  the  school  At  least  one-thitd  of  tho 
candidates  &il,  and  neariy  the  same  proporticMi  admitted  prove  incompetent 

Oandidates  for  admission,  if  examined  in  Paris,  are  required  to  send  in  a 
drawing  of  an  ornament  in  bas-relief,  the  plan,  section,  add  elevatbn  of  a 
building ;  and  a  written  composition ;  these  are  replaced,  in  the  case  c^  pro* 
vincials  or  foreigners,  by  certificates  of  local  ardiitectSL  In  all  cases  the  can- 
didates are  examined  orally  in  the  IbUowing  branches  of  knowledge:  aritb- 
metio,  including  fl«cti<ma,  decimals,  tike  metrical  system,  roots  and  powers; 
algebra,  including  simple  equations,  negative  quantities,  roots  and  powers  of 
algebraic  expressions,  ^radicals  of  the  second  degree,  equations  of  the  second 
degree,  and  questions  relating  to  compound  interest  and  annoities ;  geometry, 
plane  and  spherical,  with  problems ;  trigonometry ;  descriptive  geometry,  conic 
sections,  curved  surfaces  and  plane  sections;  geography,  distribution  of  sea  and 
land,  eones,  elements  of  ethnography,  political  geography  of  Asia,  explaining 
the  revdutions  which  have  successively  changed  the  geography  of  (Miina,  Tar^ 
tary,  India,  the  Greek  and  Mussulman  dominions  in  India,  the  Assyrian,  Per- 
sian, Macedonian,  Roman,  Arab,  and  Ottoman  empires  -in  Western  Asia,  Phos- 
nioia,  Judea,  and  Egypt;  political  geography  of  Europe;  revolutions  which 
have  changed  the  distribution  of  nationalities  in  the  West;  maps  of  Greece  and 
of  her  colonies  in  the  time  of  Pericles^  of  the  empire  of  Alexandria,  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  under  Augustus,  and  of  the  empire  of  Chartemagne ;  Mussulman 
dominion  during  the  Khali&t  of  Cordova;  and  lastly,  Europe  in  1458,  1648, 
and  1866.  Candidates  who  have  already  made  some  progress  in  architeotural 
studies  are  invited  to  submit  their  drawings  or  compositions  to  the  examinersi 
who  will  take  them  into  consideration  as  evidence  of  capacity. 
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WSTRUOnON  IK  nroUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

The  artistic  superiority  in  form,  color,  and  finish,  universally  accorded  to  the 
commercial  products  of  the  workmen  and  fhctories  of  France,  until  quite  re- 
cently, is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  general  feeling  for  art  which  pervades 
all  classes  in  that  country,  which  the  churches  and  other  public  and  private 
edifices,  erected  and  ornamented  from  designs  of  professional  painters,  sculptors 
and  other  artists,  have  fostered ;  and  to  the  influence  of  the  numerous  galleries 
and  collections  of  pictures  and  statuary,  the  master-pieces  of  the  most  eminent 
ancient  and  modem  artists,  in  stone,  ivory,  glass,  wood  and  metal,  flreely  opened 
and  actually  visited  by  workmen  as  well  as  other  citizens.  To  these  agencies 
must  be  added  the  influence  of  the  workshops  established  and  aided  by  the 
government,  such  as  the  great  factories  at  Sevres,  the  Grobelins  and  Beauvaia ; 
and  of  the  higher  academies  of  the  fine  arts,  at  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Dijon,  and 
the  numerous  schools  of  drawing  and  design  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  importance  of  multiplying  schools  of  design 
for  training  artistic  and  skilled  workmen  for  every  department  of  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industry,  with  a  view  of  maintaining  the  superiority  of  the 
workshops  of  France,  has  been  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  government. 
This  is  due  to  the  Internationa]  Expositions  of  London  and  Paris,  which  showed 
the  rapid  progress  made  by  other  countries  m  departments  of  labor  in  which 
France  had  before  held  an  uncontested  superiority. 

The  Report  of  Professor  Womum  to  the  English  Department  of  Practical  Art 
in  1853,  **on  the  organization  and  character  of  the  Art  Collections  and  systems 
of  instruction  in  Schools  of  Design  in  Paris,"  rudely  exposed  the  want  of  system, 
both  in  these  collections  and  in  the  Schools  of  Design  for  Working  Men — ^rich 
as  these  collections  and  numerous  as  these  schools  were.  The  Reports  of  Com- 
missioners deputed  by  the  French  Qovemment,  and  the  municipal  authorities 
of  Parish  Lyons,  Mnlhouse,  and  other  cities,  on  the  Expositions  of  1856,  1862, 
and  1867,  showed  the  necessity  of  immediate  attention  to  the  subject 

M.  ChevaOer,  in  tbe  Introduction  of  the  Report  of  the  French  Juries  in  1863, 
warned  the  natton  *'  that  rivals  were  springing  up,  and  that  the  prominence  of 
France  in  the  dominion  of  taste  will  ere  long  receive  a  shock.  While  we  are 
stationary,  others  are  rising ;  and  this  upward  movement  is  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  England,  in  consequence  of  the  atten^on  of  the  government 
to  Schools  of  Design."  M.  Rouber,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and 
Public  Works,  in  a  report  to  the  Emperor  in  1863,  calls  "for  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  all  the  means  which  may  spread  and  develop 
artistic  skill  and  professional  infbnnation  every  where,  even  in  the  agricultural 
portions  of  the  empire.  This  Commission  was  appointed,  and  after  a  thorough 
investigation  into  what  had  been  done  and  was  doing  in  France  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  recommended:  (1,)  Better  and  more  general  preparatory  instruction 
of  all  classes ;  (2,)  The  protection  of  young  persons  from  the  cupidity  of  parents 
and  the  greed  of  capitalists,  by  their  too  early  employment  in  labor;  (3,)  Pro- 
vision for  special  technical  instruction  for  all  young  persons,  both  boys  and 
girls,  engaged  in  workshops;  (4,)  The  establishment  of  special  courses  fbr 
adults,  and  particularly  of  drawing,  in  all  its  fbrms  and  applications ;  (5,)  The 
formation  of  collections  of  models  and  copies  in  all  the  great  industrial  centers, 
and  especially  of  a  Museum  of  Industrial  Art,  at  Paris;  (6,)  The  establishment 
of  higher  institutions  and  special  courses  of  technical  instructioiL 
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BPEaAL  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING  APPLIXD  TO  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AT  PARIS. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  1836.  The  office  for  entering  names  of  new 
scholars  is  open  eveiy  week-day  from  10  A.  2L  till  4  P.  M.  The  entrance-fee 
is  5  francs  50  centimes  for  the  morning  course,  and  25  centimes  for  the  evening 
course.  The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  former  are:  age  9  years,  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing,  and  to  the  latter,  15  years  of  age.  The  morning  classes 
commence  at  7.30  A.  M.  in  summer  and  at  8  A.  M.  in  winter.  The  study  is 
divided  into  2  divisions  of  2  hours  each. 

The  evening  classes  for  adults  commence  at  6.45  P.  ^.  and  close  at  9  or  10 
P.  M.,  when  there  are  courses  of  anatomy  and  ornamentation. 

For  the  modelmg  classes  and  the  study  from  living  models  there  is  instruction 
once  a  week  in  the  evening.  No  one  is  admitted  who  is  younger  than  12  or 
older  than  20  years.  The  course  for  scholars  older  than  15  years  covers  4 
years,  that  for  scholars  younger  than  15  years,  5  years. 

The  morning  course  embraces  the  following  subjects:  geometry,  rectilinear 
and  applied  trigonometry,  perspective^  arithmetic  and  algebra;  geometrical 
drawing,  drawing  of  plants,  drawing  of  animals,  drawing  of  figures,  drawing 
of  ornaments;  sculpturing,  drawing  Bcom  nature  and  models. 

The  evening  course  embraces  the  following  subjects:  aritlunetic;  geometry; 
geometrical  drawmg;  architecture;  anatomy;  drawing  of  figures,  animals,  or- 
naments, and  plants;  composing  of  ornaments;  wood-engraving. 

We  have  no  details  as  to  attendance  or  methods. 

SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN  IN  PARI& 

The  School  of  Drawing  for  Young  Women  (Ecole  Spedale  de  Dessin  pour  k$ 
Jeunes  Peraonnea)  in  Paris,  is  situated  on  (he  Eue  Dupuytren,  in  the  Faubourg 
St  Germaine.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  instruction  in  all  varieties  of  drawing  of 
figures,  ornaments,  sceneiy,  animals,  and  flowers  The  directrix  of  the  school, 
who  is  also  the  professor,  is  Mademoiselle  Marandon  de  Hontyel.  Mademoi- 
selle Boss  Bonheur  is  ordinary  directrix.  There  is  an  annual  coneour,  when 
prizes  are.  distributed,  consisting  of  silver  medals,  the  best  pupil  receiving  the 
grand  prix  dPhonneur^  a  laige  medal  with  a  diploma.  The  pictures  presented  at 
the  concour  are  exhibited,  either  previously  or  afterwards,  in  the  halls  of  the 
school.  This  school  and  the  Special  School  of  Drawing  belong  to  Uie  depart- 
ment of  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household  and  Fine  Arts. 

Supply  of  Plaster  Oasts. 

There  are  at  Paris  two  public  establisliroents  where  plaster  casts  are  made 
and  sold.  One  is  at  the  Louvre,  where  casts  are  taken  fVom  the  antique  statues 
in  that  collection,  and  the  other  is  connected  with  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts^ 
where  casts  are  made  of  every  description,  particularly  of  ornamental  and  arch- 
itectural fragmenta  The  council  of  the  school  appoints  a  molder  and  assigns 
to  him  all  the  necessary  rooms  firee  of  charge,  and  pays  half  the  cost  of  materials 
and  workmanship,  agreeing  to  reimburse  him  in  case  any  particular  cast  does 
not  sell  well  enough  to  leave  a  reasonable  profit,  receiving,  on  the  other  band, 
one-fourth  of  the  proceeds.  The  objects  to  be  cast  and  the  tariff  of  prices  are 
to  be  fixed  by  a  Committee  of  Academicians,  with  which  the  molder  is  asso- 
ciated.   Copies  of  these  casts  are  distributed  to  all  the  art  schools  in  France. 
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PRIMART  SCHOOLS  AKB  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  PRIMARY  TEACHBRS. 

To  secure  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  dementaiy  schools  generally, 
Onizot,  in  his  course  of  studies  for  the  seminaries  in  which  the  primaiy  teachers 
were  to  be  tauglit  and  trained,  provided  for  their  instruction  in  drawing;  and 
so  important  is  the  branch  now  considered,  that  special  professors  of  the  highest 
reputation  have  been  appointed  to  impart  it 

MUNTCIPAL  SCHOOLS  OF  PARIS. 

In  1863,  a  plan  for  the  reorganization,  the  extension  and  improvement  of  in- 
struction in  drawing  in  Paris,  was  submitted  bjr  a  Commission,  of  which  M. 
Ihimas,  Prosident  of  the  Council,  was  chairman.  This  plan  was  accepted,  and 
the  necessary  appropriations  and  regulations  were  made.  Instruction  in  this 
branch  is  now  obligatory  in  all  public  schools  of  every  grade,  for  girls  as  well  as 
boys.  Teaching  this  branch  is  made  a  recognized  profession,  to  practice  which 
a  diploma  is  granted  only  after  an  open  and  searohing  examination.  Every 
school  must  have  the  models  and  copies  provided  and  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  art  Prizes  are  instituted,  open  to  all  the  schools,  and 
professors  are  paid  in  part  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  prizemen  who  are 
trained  by  them.  The  awarding  of  these  prizes  is  made  the  occasion  of  public 
interest  and  iustruction. 

Progress  of  Jhstrudion  in  Drawing  in  Paris, 

In  1867,  drawing  was  taught  in  120  primary  schools  for  girls,  and  in  65 
schools  for  boys,  and  in  32  special  classes  for  adults ;  7  schools  are  maintained 
by  men  for  male  pupils,  and  20  by  ladies  for  gratuitous  instruction  to  girls. 
Upwards  of  36,000  copies  of  models-  from  the  collections  of  the  Louvre,  and 
numerous  photographs  of  ancient  classic  statues  made  by  M.  Bavaisson,  have 
been  distributed  in  the  schools  of  Paris.  The  appropriations  by  the  municipal 
authorities  have  Increased  from  30,000  fhmcs  in  1663  to  312,000  francs  in  1867, 
and  the  pupils  from  2,886  to  12,000. 

DRAWINa  IN  BBCONDART  80H00I& 

In  1863,  under  the  ministry  of  U.  Fortoul,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  spe- 
cial commission,  of  which  IC  Bavaisson  was  the  reporter,  and  composed  of  emi- 
nent artists  and  educators,  the  study  of  drawing  was  made  general  in  all 
lyceums,  commencing  in  the  sixth  class,  and  extending  from  year  to  year  to  the 
end  of  the  course. 

By  the  terms  of  the  decree,  pec.  30,  1863,)  all  the  models  were  to  be  se- 
lected (h>m  the  master-pieces  of  art ;  and  a  beginning  was  at  once  made  by 
distributing  such  models  selected  fh>m  the  copies  taken  in  plaster  in  the  depart- 
ment "du  Koulage''  of  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  *' Atelier  du  Mou- 
lage  "  of  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts.  In  1865,  M.  Bavaisson  presented  to  the 
minister  (hL  Dumy)  for  his  approbation,  which  was  promptly  given,  two  divis- 
ions of  a  collection  of  models  lh)m  modem  and  ancient  artists,  which,  disposed 
in  a  progressive  order,  and  feithftdly  reproduced,  offer  for  study  and  imitation 
the  ehefs-cPtewref  in  which  sculpture,  glyptics  and  painting  have  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  which  will  be,  in  art,  what  our  instruction  in 
letters  and  philosophy  is,  the  reunion  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  Homers,  and 
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the  Platos,  the  yu*gils  and  the  Terences,  the  DescarteSi  the  Boasaets,  the  Cor- 
neillea,  of  different  epochs. 

To  give  to  this  branch  an  assnred  position  in  the  system  of  public  ingtniction, 
a  decree  of  Jan.  31, 1866^  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Finances^  extends  to  the 
teachers  of  drawing  a  retiring  penaiob  at  sixty  years  of  age^  and  after  thirty 
years  of  servica 

PROQRAHKB  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWINQ  IN  LTCEUliS. 

1.  ImUaHon  and  Free-hand  Drawing, — ^Thia  commences  in  the  sixth  or  lowest 
class,  and  is  attended  to  at  different  hours  on  different  days.  In  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  one  hour  per  week  is  devoted  to  preparatory  exercise&  These  are 
designed,  first,  for  the  imitation  of  simple  figures^  such  as  some  of  the  regular 
solids  and  some  parts  of  vegetation ;  second,  some  portions  of  the  head 

In  the  fourth  class  there  are  two  lessons  per  week ;  first,  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  elements  of  perspective ;  second,  the  elementary  study  of  the 

|i  human  form  and  its  proportions,  with  reference  to  drawing ;  third,  drawing  of 

parts  of  the  head  and  then  of  the  entire  head,  from  pbotQgraphd  or  pictures. 

In  the  second  and  third  classes,  two  lessons  per  week  are  given  in  drawing 
of  the  head  and  limbs,  from  pictures,  photographs,  or  from  a  bust 

i  In  the  classes  in  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  there  are  two  lessons  per  week  in 

drawing  of  iorsea  and  oasts  from  pictures,  photographs,  or  busts.    One  lesson 
each  two  weeks  is  given  to  the  third  class  exclusively,  in  drawmg  artificial 

*'  forms,  edifices,  vases,  and  ornamental  furniture  of  all  kinds. 

|i  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  year  of  the  course,  the  pupils  reproduce  certain 

ornamental  patterns  in  color.    During  the  year  of  special  mathematical  study, 

'  the  pupils  are  required  to  produce  with  rapidity  and  accuracy  casts  shaded  with 

I'  the  crayon,  from  a  model    These  models  are  all  lent  to  the  great  art  masters. 

'  They  are  not  used  in  the  drawing  classes  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  Minister 

<  of  Public  Instruction.    Pupils  are  to  apply  themselves  to  drawing  the  human 

I  figure,  as  well  as  that  of  artificial  forms;  and  with  the  same  result;  and  of 
,                                       these,  the  memory  should  reproduce  the  types  most  deeply  engraved  in  the 

II  memory.    At  the  close  of  each  year,  pupils  are  required  to  exhibit  a  certain 
!                                      number  of  sheets  of  drawings,  the  whole  of  wliich  should  constitute  a  full 

course  in  drawing. 
I-  2.  Linear  and  Geometrical  Drawing. — ^Tn  the  third  class,  during  the  second 

half-year's  course,  two  lessons  of  one  hour  each  are  given  each  week  in  linear 

drawing,  in  Indian  ink,  and  in  elementary. geometry.    During  the  whole  year, 

t!  two  lessons  of  one  hour  each,  or  one  of  two  hours  per  week,  are  given  to  exer» 

cises  in  linear  drawing  in  the  second  class,  and  the  classes  in  rhetoric  and 
'  scienca 

In  the  second  class,  these  exercises  relate,  first,  to  elementary  geometry  and 
the  outlines  of  polyhedrons;  second,  to  drawing  of  plans,  fiom  woiks  executed 
in  the  earth ;  third,  plans  from  descriptive  geometry. 

In  the  class  in  rhetoric,  these  exercises  embrace,  first,  a  representation  ac« 
cording  to  a  plan,  cut  or  elevation  of  a  building,  of  a  machine  or  some  instru- 
ment in  acconiance  with  a  certain  measure  of  the  objects,  and  reduced  by  a 
certain  scale;  second,  geographical  charts;  third,  leveling  (profiles  of  curves 
and  elevations  fix)m  surveys  taken  on  the  ground.) 

During  the  year  in  the  class  in  philosophy,  the  students  in  the  scientific  sec- 
tion are  exercised  two  hours  per  week  in  linear  drawing. 

Students  in  the  class  in  ^)eoial  mathematics  are  exerdsed  in  linear  and  geo- 
metric drawing,  and  with  India-ink,  after  various  copies. 

The  course  of  instruction  m  drawing  in  the  primaiy  and  secondary  schools 
was  severely  crituised  in  a  late  conference  of  teachers  and  directors  of  art-in- 
stitutions, held  under  tJie  aaspioee  of  the  Umon  Oenirtik, 
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PROGBAXMB  OF  OALUGRAPHT  AKD  DRAWIKO  IN  SPKOIAL  8E00KDART  80H00I8. 

The  following  programmo  of  instructioo  in  calligraphy  and  drawing  is  taken 
from  the  very  elaborate  directionB  drawn  up  and  issued  by  the  Minister  of 
PabUc  Instruction  for  the  four  years*  course  (including  the  preparatory  year)  of 
the  special  secondary  schools  recently  organized  in  France. 

Pteparaiory  year  or  ctmree.  During  this  year  four  hours  weekly  are  devoted 
each  to  calligraphy,  and  drawing,  or  eight  hours  to  both. 

Oallioraphy. — Commerce  and  industry  demand,  with  right,  a  good  hand- 
writing of  the  persons  they  employ.  In  the  schools  for  special  instruction,  the 
handwriting  of  the  pupils  will  be  the  object  of  particular  caro ;  there  will  be 
four  writing  lessons  in  tho  week.  As  the  art  of  symbolizing  words  by  the  use 
of  conventional  characters  is  a  purely  imitative  art,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
progress  of  the  children,  those  whose  writing  is  defective  should  be  mixed 
wit!i  those  who  write  belter.  During  the  first  years  the  length  of  the  tasks 
given  should  be  limitisd,  so  that  the  master  may  exact  a  very  careful  execution, 
and  so  th.it  every  task  should  be  an  exercise  in  calligraphy. 

Instead  of  giving  as  copies,  insignificant  and  disconnected  phrases,  a  series 
of  moral  maxims  should  be  composed,  and  expressed  in  a  way  easily  retained 
in  the  memory,  or  very  short  fragments  rating  to  industry,  to  history,  or  to 
the  natural  sciences  The  pupils  should  collect  these  copies  into  books,  which 
they  will,  perhaps,  at  fUture  TOriods,  consult  with  pleasure. 

Drawixo. — ^The  pupils  of^  the  special  schools  should  learn  to  handle  the 
pencil  as  well  as  the  pen.  Only  on  this  condition  will  they  acquire  that  firm- 
ness of  hand  and  correctness  of  eye  which  will  be  of  so  much  importance  to 
them  in  their  future  careers. 

As  among  the  pupils  who  frequent  these  schools  there  will  be  fhture  foremen, 
to  whom  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  rule  and  compass  is  indispensable,  the 
lessons  in  free-hand  drawing  should  alternate  with  exercises  in  linear  drawing. 

These  exercises  should  be  made  on  the  board  with  wooden  instruments,  foot* 
rule,  square,  Ac.  Tho  subjects  of , study  will  only  admit  of  two  dimensions,  and 
should  be  chosen  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  constructed  with  the  help  of  a  few 
simple  data.  To  join  two  straight  lines;  to  develop  a  broken  line;  to  trace 
perpendiculars  und  parallels  with  the  compass;  the  division  of  straijght  lines; 
proportional  lines;  construction  of  a  scale  of  proportion;  division  of  arcs  and 
angles,  ftc. ;  horizontal  and  vertical  lines;  the  diagonal  of  the  square,  octagons, 
starred  polygons,  Ac.,  Ao. 

Free-hand  drawing,  which  should  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  should 
comprise  parallel  straight  lines,  and  curved  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
division  of  lines  into  equal  parts,  measured  by  the  eye  only ;  the  first  outlines 
of  the  faoe,  the  veins  in  leaves,  very  simple  architectural  roses  (rosaces^)  tlie 
stems  of  plants,  some  animals,  ^,  ic.  A  series  of  well  graduated  ornaments 
lithographed  in  alio  relievo. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  train  the  eye  to  see  correctly,  and  the  hand  to 
execute  well ;  the  taste  for  the  beautiful,  which  is  to  direct  their  future  artistic 
creations,  must  also  be  instilled  into  the  pupils.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken 
that  the  lithograplis,  engravings,  and  plaster  models,  given  to  them  to  copy,  should 
always  be  excellent  of  their  Irind,  and  of  simple  execution,  and  the  forms  should 
never  be  concealed  under  unneoessaiy  shadings  ( crayonnage.)  This  choice  of 
models  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

First  year.    During  this  year  two  hours  are  devoted  to  calligraphy,  and  four 

.to  drawing. 

Calugrapht. — ^Principles  and  practice.    English  handwriting,  running-hand. 

Drawing. — Continuation  of  linear  drawing,  and  of  drawing  from  models. 

In  the  classes  for  linear  drawing  the  notions  of  lines  and  surfaces,  imparted 
in  the  course  of  the  preoeding  year,  should  be  recapitulated.  Ordinary  curves 
and  conical  eorves  should  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard  and  explained.  The 
exercises  on  paper  should  consist  of  mosaicsi  iron  railings,  balustrades,  Ac 
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Dull  grey  tints  and  black  tints  spread  oyer  the  drawings  should  continue  to  be 
pracUoed,  as  a  preparation  for  the  coloring  of  solid  bodies.         ^ 

The  imitative  drawing  should  comprise  architectural  ornaments,  and  the 
human  face.  When  the  pupils  are  to  copy  an  ornament  or  a  &ce,  a  model  in 
relief,  of  the  same  size  as  the  drawing  they  have  to  execata,  shoold  be  placed 
in  the  roomi  in  order  that  they  may  constantly  carry  their  eyes  from  the  board 
to  the  model,  and  from  the  model  to  the  board,  so  as  clearly  to  understand  what 
thoy  are  about.  The  models  of  graphic  exercises  on  paper  are  inclosed  in 
frames  under  glass,  placed  in  ftont  of  each  pupil  so  as  to  oblige  the  latter  to 
draw  them  without  taking  any  measurements  on  the  model,  and  merely  in 
accordance  with  the  dimensions  indicated  in  the  text  rehiting  to  each  drawing. 

This  branch  of  instruction  is  one  of  those  in  which  tlie  greatest  latitude  is 
left  to  the  teacher,  as  the  lessons  ought  to  be  giyen  with  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular industry  of  the  province.  The  programmes  of  the  course  of  drawing, 
and  the  choice  of  models,  are  therefore  left  to  the  decision  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Improvoment|  who  alone  can  have  a  sound  Judgment  on  the 
matter. 

Second  year.  During  this  year  one  hour  is  devoted  to  calligrapby,  and  five  to 
drawing. 

Calligrapht. — End  of  the  lessons;  round  hand.  Italian  hand,  models  of 
camtals,  Ac.,  applications  of  divers  kinds  of  handwriting. 

Dbawino.— -Contmuation  of  ornamental  and  linear  drawing,  according  to  the 
method  adopted  the  previous  year. 

Ornamental  drawing.  Copying  figures  and  omamenta  Commencement  of 
hatching  to  represent  relief.  The  model  fh>m  which  the  drawings  are  to  be 
made  should  always  be  placed  in  the  class-room. 

Linear  drawing:  principles  of  the  methods  of  projection  for  the  representa- 
tion of  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids.  Representation  of  the  relief  of  bodies  by 
means  of  simple  lines  and  washing  in  colors.  Details  of  the  practice  of  wash- 
ing. Elementary  notions  of  architecture^  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
principal  orders. 

Before  commencing  each  architectural  drawing,  the  pupil  should  make  a  sketch 
of  the  plan  to  be  executed,  in  a  separate  copybook,  and  should  carefully  note 
down  the  dimension  ( les  cotee).  These  sketches  should  be  done  in  pencil,  or  in 
ink,  witliout  the  help  of  rule  or  compass,  and  should  serve  for  constructing  the 
plan. 

Some  suitable  planks  should  be  selected  to  exercise  the  pupils  in  using  the 
ruler,  and  the  use  of  conventional  tints  should  be  explained  to  them. 

Third  year.  Drawing  this  year.  Calligraphy  as  a  separate  study  is  discon- 
tinued, and  six  houra  are  given  to  drawing. 

Drawtno. — ^Figures  fh>m  the  round,  and  ftom  nature.  Animals  and  flowers 
from  the  round.    Drawing  fh>m  memory.    Plants  copied  fhom  nature. 

The  pupils  should  also  be  exercised  in  making  free-hand  sketches  fh>m 
various  objects,  such  as  physical  instruments,  geometrical  models  in  relief)  or 
very  simple  machines.  The  sketches,  which  should  be  numbered,  should  serve 
as  bases  of  an  exact  representation  of  the  objects,  according  to  »>me  fixed 
scale.  The  pupils  are  In  this  way  rendered  capable  of  designing  tools,  Ac 
The  diagrams  ( epures)  of  descriptive  seometry  should  likewise  be  executed, 
first  witli  free-hand,  in  a  memorandum  book,  and  afterwards  verified  and  drawn 
exactly  on  drawing  paper. 

The  pupils  should  also  be  made  to  draw  some  designs  in  connection  with 
elementary  mechanics,  according  to  the  lessons  of  the  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  in  order  to  render  the  demonstration  of  the  transformation  of  movements 
more  evident,  models  of  elements  of  machinefl^  of  the  same  size  as  the  draw- 
ings, should  be  placed  in  the  chiss-room. 

We  give  entire  the  admirable  Report  of  M.  Ravalason,  Inspector  General  of 
Superior  Instruction,  on  which  the  programme  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the 
Lyceums  and  Communal  Schools  is  based. 
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RBPORT   OF  A    FRENCH   C0IIIII88I0N. 


The  following  article  was  translated  for  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Industrial 
Progress  from  the  Bulletin  de  la  Sociiti  d*  Encouragement  pour  V  Induetrie 
Naiiondie,  (2d  Sec.  No.  5.)  It  is  part  of  a  Report,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of 
Publio  Instruction  in  France,  by  a  Commiasion  consisting  of  Messrs.  Felix  Rav- 
AiBBON,  (Inspector  General  of  Superior  Instruction,)  Brononiart,  Ingres,  Picot, 
SiHART,  Belloo,  Eugene  Delacroix,  Hippolttb  Flandrin,  Mbisbonier,  Jouf- 
FROY,  Due,  and  Pillbt  :    The  Reporter  was  M.  Ravaisson. 

All  the  Arts  are  learned,  more  or  less,  by  practice.  Fabricando  fit  faher,  it 
has  been  said,  and  we  may  likewise  say  that  Drawing  is  learned  by  Drawing. 

But  if  it  is  certain  that  like  all  the  arts  that  of  Drawing  cannot  be  learned 
without  practice,  does  practice  alone  suffice,  without  any  order  or  any  kind  of 
rule  7  It  has  been  so  pretended  in  our  times,  and  so  also  even  in  the  time  of  Le- 
ONAROo  Vinci  :  "  Some  believe,"  says  he,  "  that  without  other  science,  the  prac- 
tice of  copying  natural  objects  alone  suffices."  But  he  adds  :  '*  There  b  nothing 
which  deceives  us  more  than  trusting  in  our  own  judgment  without  other  reason, 
as  experience  ever  proves,  the  enemy  of  alchymists,  necromancers,  and  other  sim- 
pie  (self-confident)  spirits." 

And  in  fact,  how  many  mistakes  of  every  kind  does  not  practice  without  any 
rule,  or  blind  routine,  produce,  which  one  must  aiVcrwards  lose  much  time  to  set 
right  ?  When  we  walk  without  guide  through  an  unknown  country,  on  the  sim- 
ple faith  of  a  judgment  yet  unformed,  and  directed  by  nothing,  how  many  chances 
are  there  of  our  losing  our  way  !  and,  what  is  worse,  having  had  for  a  long  time 
no  means  of  perceiving  in  what  we  are  mistaken,  how  many  chances  of  our  con- 
tracting, from  a  false  manner  of  seeing  and  judging,  some  irremediable  habit ! 
If,  then,  it  is  true  that  Art  cannot  be  learned  without  practice,  it  is  also  true  that 
some  Theory  is  necessary  to  Practice  to  direct  it. 

**  Those  who  are  captivated  by  mere  practice  without  any  science,  are  like  nav- 
igators who  go  to  sea  without  rudder  or  compass,  and  who  never  know  with  cer- 
tainty where  they  are  going.  Practice  ought  ever  to  be  built  on  sound  theory  ; 
without  this,  nothing  is  well  done,  no  more  in  painting  than  in  any  other  pro- 
fession." 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  among  all  the  objects  which  can  be  studied, 
there  are  some  the  study  of  which  is  more  profitable  ;  at  least,  one  of  the  first 
rules  by  which  practice  ought  to  be  governed,  is  that  which  will  teach  it  to  what 
objects  it  sliould  by  preference  address  itself. 

Of  all  that  Nature  produces  or  Art  has  ever  invented,  the  human  figure  is  that 
which  it  is  most  important  to  understand  well  and  to  know  how  best  to  represent, 
be.^ause  in  Art  ns  in  Nature  it  is  to  man  that  the  first  and  principal  place  apper- 
tains. Made,  among  a^l  bo.^ies,  to  serve  for  the  habitation  and  instrument  of  the 
Soul,  to  obey  its  will  and  to  express  its  afiections,  the  Human  Body  is  of  all  that 
which,  in  its  movements,  in  its  forms,  in  all  their  proportions,  presents  at  once 
the  greatest  variety  and  the  greatest  unity ;  it  is  that  whose  diflerent  types  are  the 
most  strongly  marked  with  a  special  character,  a  distinct  individuality  that,  in 
fine,  which  is  susceptible  of  the  greatest  Beauty.  From  this  it  results  that  errors 
in  the  representation  oi  the  human  figure  are  more  sensible  than  in  that  of  any 
other  figure,  and  that  he  that  oommits  them  reoognizes  them  himself  more  easily. 
From  hence  it  follows  that  to  teach  how  in  all  things  to  judge  of  their  proportions 
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aooorately,  that  is  to  say,  as  we  have  said,  to  Draw,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
to  propose,  as  the  first  object  of  study  and  imitation,  the  haman  figure.  It  is  a 
point  npon  which  scarcely  any  diflference  of  opinion  exists. 

Bat  because  the  human  figure  is  the  most  complicated  both  in  its  moTementi 
and  in  its  forms,  it  follows  also  that  it  is  of  all  figures  the  most  difficult  to  see  well 
and  to  represent  well.  In  living  nature,  where  to  the  variety  of  forms  is  added  that 
of  colors,  and  the  mobility  inseparable  from  life,  the  complexity  is  such  that  it 
is  manifestly  impossible  for  a  beginner  not  to  lose  himself  in  it.  Henoe  the 
necessity  upon  which  all  the  world,  or  all  but  all,  is  again  unanimous,  of  a  simpli- 
fication at  first,  of  that  which  consists  in  ^ving  as  a  model  not  nature  itself,  but 
an  image  of  nature,  without  motion  and  without  ccdor ;  that  is  what  is  (Nrdinarily 
called  a  botse  [a  statue,  cast,  or  figure  in  full  relief.] 

But  does  not  such  a  figure,  if  it  be  an  entire  figure,  offer  still  a  whole  composed 
of  too  many  difiei*ent  elements,  whose  relations  it  is  impossible  for  an  inexperi- 
enced eye  to  seize  and  reproduce  ?  Upon  this  point  again,  npon  the  impossi- 
bility of  giving  to  the  beginner  ^n  entire  figure  Cor  model,  no  difi^enoe  of 
opinion. 

Now.  there  is  one  part  of  the  human  figure  m  which  more  even  than  in  the 
remainder,  the  proportions  are  skillful  and  delicate,  which  more  than  all  the  rest 
possesses  individuality  of  character,  which,  in  fine,  is  susceptible  of  a  beauty  more 
exquisite  than  all  the  rest,  and  which  beside  forms  in  itself  in  some  sort  a  whole, 
already  sufficiently  complicated  and  difficult  to  understand.  This  part  is  the 
Head. 

The  least  simplification  which  it  would  be  neoessary  to  make,  the  least  restrio  • 
tion  to  the  hazardous  essays  of  a  blind  routine,  would  be  to  give  at  first  as  models 
only  round  casts  {bo$9e$,)  and  among  these  only  those  of  simple  Heads. 

Must  we  not  go  yet  fiirther  7  Must  we  not  give  beginners  for  their  first  models, 
instead  of  round  casts,  prints,  drawings,  or  photographs,  where  the  visible  appear- 
ances are  more  easily  distinguished  from  the  real  proportions  which  they  express, 
where  the  lights  and  shades  are  more  simple  and  more  easily  understood  ;  must 
we  not  also,  instead  of  entire  heads,  make  them  imitate  at  fihrt  only  the  parts  of 
which  the  head  is  composed  7  It  is  this  opinion  which  in  all  times  has  obtained 
greatest  credit :  it  is  this  which  in  ail  times  has  been  generally  practiced,  as 
witness  the  writings  of  Cennino  Cknnini,*  Lkonaroo  da  ViNci,t  Bknvbndto 
Ckllini,^  Vasari,$  LoncazzoJ  Armknini,^  Dk  Piles,**  &o.,  as  prove  the  col- 
lections of  the  Principlet  of  Drawing  which  have  been  published  at  different 
epochs.ft  In  fine,  it  is  this  which  is  practiced  still  in  our  own  times  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  schools,  one  may  even  say  in  almost  all. 

From  all  time  then  this  principle  has  been  generally  held  as  true ;  that  it  is 
only  after  having  learned  what  is  easy  and  simple  that  what  is  difficult  and  com- 
plex should  be  attempted.  On  this  principle  the  student  imitates  drawn  or 
engraved  figures  before  those  in  relief;  the  parts  of  a  figure  before  the  entire. 
Moreover,  he  applies  himself  to  imitate  exactly  the  form  of  whatever  subject  he 
studies,  and  consequently,  to  represent  with  care  the  lights  and  shades  which 
render  it  visible,  and  which  determine  the  relative  inclinations,  the  melting  away 
or  the  relief  of  the  surfaces. 

It  is  complained  that  by  this  method,  prooeedmg  step  by  step  ttom  the  imitation 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  head,  after  prints,  too  much  time  is  required  to  come  to  the 
imitation  of  heads  and  entire  figures  from  the  round ;  it  is  also  complained  that  too 
much  time  again  is  spent  in  making  each  drawing  in  the  imitation  of  the  lights, 
of  the  shadows,  of  the  half-tints ;  that  amidst  the  minutisB  of  this  labor  a  vicious 
habit  is  contracted  of  pre-oocupying  one's-self  to  excess  with  details, — ^a  habit 
which  no  longer  allows  one  to  comprehend  'the  effect  of  the  whole.  It  has  been 
said,  in  short,  that  the  result  which  we  ought  to  propose  to  ourselves  is  that  of 

•  Traitato  dd/apittura,  (Roma,  1821,)  8to.  c.  & 

\DeUa  Pittura^y.  57. 

X  Ditorw  aopra  t  pridpi  eU  modo  fimparare  Parte  dd  tPtegno  (opere,  Milaao,  1811,  9vOy 
volume  iU.) 

S  Introduxione  aue  tre  mrti  di  dito^no,  e.  16.     Vita  di  Miehaia§nelo  Buonarotti^  p.  19SL 

I  TYattato  deUa  Pilturm. 

1  Preeetti  deOa  PUtura, «.  3. 

*' Element depeinfure pratique.  "P  i.e.  1. 

tt  See  especialfj  those  engrraved  after  the  designs  of  P%lma  the  younger,  of  Prospero  Poil> 
tana,  of  Anoibal  Carracel,  of  Quereioo,  4cc 
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leading  the  stodent,  in  the  least  possible  time,  to  reproduoe  the  effect  of  the  whole 
tnd  the  general  aspect  of  things,  and  that  after  several  years  even  employed  in 
this  patient  stady,  beginning  with  the  elements  of  the  human  figure,  one  can 
scarcely  hope  to  reach  such  a  result 

Hence  the  different  systems  in  which  drawing  is  commenced  by  the  imitation 
of  heads  in  full  relief. 

In  the  boldest  of  these  systems  such  models  are  given  to  the  student  for  imita- 
tion from  the  very  first,  and  without  assistance.  This  is  what  Jaootot,  the 
author  of  what  is  called  the  *'  Universal  "  system,  proposed  as  an  application  of 
his  general  views  toward  the  simplification  of  instruction.  Experience  has 
proved,  as  it  was  easy  to  forsee,  that  a  head  in  full  relief, — ^that  of  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere,  for  example, —  proposed  as  a  first  model  to  all  beginners,  offers  them,  by 
its  multiplied  proportions,  complicated  by  so  many  mysterious  eStsota  of  perspective, 
and  light  and  shade,  absolutely  insurmountable  difficulties ;  they  either  lose  cour- 
age entirely,  or  else  passing  on  to  anoAer  work,  in  spite  of  the  gravest  errors, 
which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  correct,  they  talce  up  fbrever  the  ruinous  habit 
of  doing  bad  work  and  remaining  content  with  it. 

In  the  system  proposed  by  M.  Alexander  Dubvu,  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  a  system  which  has  gained  considerable  support,  and  which  even  now  has  Its 
partizans,  the  first  model  proposed  for  imitation  is  still  a  head  in  full  relief,  but  it  is 
a  head  simplified. 

By  this  means  M.  Dusuis  has  hoped  to  preserve  the  advantages  which  Jacotot 
promised  himself  by  his  plan,  and  to  get  rid  of  its  inconveniences. 

Accordingly,  M.  Dusuis  gives  beginners  for  their  first  model  a  bust  which 
presents  only  very  general  masses  or  features ;  after  this  bust,  another,  which 
offers  some  additional  indications  of  the  head ;  then  a  third  in  which  the  details 
are  still  more  numerous  and  more  decided ;  and  lastly,  a  fourth,  which  completes 
the  series,  and  which  alone  is  all  but  according  to  nature.  These  four  busts  (of 
which  each  is,  besides,  placed  in  three  difl^rent  positions :  the  head  set  straight  in. 
the  first,  raised  in  the  second,  but  down  in  the  third,)  these  four  busts  thus  present 
four  successive  states  of  the  same  figure,  from  the  roughest  sketch  up  to  the  com- 
pletion of  it  ■,  they  are  the  degrees  by  which  the  author  of  the  system  proposes  to 
conduct  the  student,  from  the  general  indication  of  the  whole  to  complete  repre- 
sentation, comprising  all  the  detail  of  the  parts.  * 

So  that,  says  M.  Dubuis,  while  commencing  Drawing  by  the  entire  Head,  by  a 
whole,  as  in  M.  Jacotot^s  method,  and  in  all  the  methods  by  which  It  has  been 
sought  to  abridffe  the  study  of  Drawing,  we  commence,  however,  by  a  simple  and 
easy  object,  and  only  pass  in  succession,  as  in  the  ordinary  method,  though  fol- 
lowing indeed  an  inverse  path,  fh>m  the  simple  to  the  complex  and  firom  the  easy 
to  the  difficult.  Besides,  thinks  he  again,  to  proceed  thus  Is  to  proceed  in  con- 
formity with  the  great  principle,  that  general  effect  should  command  the  details, 
and  that,  accordingly,  every  work  of  art  should  commence  by  the  general  efiect 
of  the  whole.* 

In  truth,  if  the  different  parts  may  be  called  simple  in  relation  to  a  quality,  and 
it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  limbs  are  simple  in  relation  to  the  body,  we  may  from 
another  point  of  view  consider  as  simple,  in  relation  to  an  object  completely  deter- 
mined, a  less  determined  state  or  condition  of  that  same  object,  and  one  which 
consequently  presents  less  complexity ;  and  it  is  In  this  sense  that  the  rough 
sketch  of  a  figure,  in  which  as  yet  the  individual  features  find  no  place.  Is  more 
simple  than  Uie  finished  figure.  Now  this  previous  and  ampler  state  is  often 
called,  elllptically,  the  whole ;  elliptici^Iy,  for  it  is  not  the  whole  with  all  the  porta 
composing  it  once  realized,  and  which  themselves  in  reality  form  a  whole ;  it  is 
the  whole  without  its  parts,  the  general  efkei  abstracted  from  the  details,  or,  if 
you  please,  the  gencrid  effect  comprehending  the  details  in  a  manner  purely  vir- 
tual and  ideal. 

But  the  character  of  this  whole  abstracted  from  its  parts  is :  to  be  in  relation  to 
the  real  whole  of  which  it  is  the  sketch,  still  undetermined,  indefinite.  Hence  It 
follows  that,  for  him  who  does  not  know  the  details  which  the  abstract  whole  in 
its  general  effect  comprehends  but  virtually,  this  whole  has  but  an  undetermined 
meaning ;  and  an  undetermined  meaning  is  not  one  at  all.    To  give  a  beginner 

*  Ds  Venairgnement  du  Detain  9ou$  U  point  dt  vue  induatriel^  par  Dupuii  (Paris,  836,  8tO| 
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BQch  a  whole  is  then  to  propooe  to  him  a  model  whioh  for  him  is  meaniDglem 
Such  a  model  has,  oonsequently,  nothing  in  it  proper  to  teach  the  imitator  of  it 
exactness  and  precision,  and — the  habit  once  engendered  at  starting  of  d<Nng 
nothing  save  roughly,  and  then  only  almost  doing  it — when  the  student  gradually 
arrives  at  details  he  will  be  able  but  roughly  and  only  almost  to  comprehend  and 
represent  them. 

Doubtless  whatever  one  desires  to  do  it  is  the  general  eflSsct,  it  is  the  whole, 
the  whole  without  the  details  of  the  parts,  whioh  must  first  be  established  ;  for  it 
is  this  whole,  in  which  tlie  parti  will  successively  take  their  proper  places,  which 
must  first  bo  correct,  and  the  happiest  details  cannot  compensate  for  errors  in 
it ;  this  is  what  Leonardo  da  Vjnci  incessantly  advises  Artiste  not  to  lose 
sight  of. 

It  is,  in  fine,  a  truth  with  which  the  Greeks  particularly  showed  themselves 
profoundly  penetrated  ;  for  if  there  is  one  quality  above  all  by  which  their  works 
most  surpass  those  of  the  moderns,  it  is  in  the  understanding  of  the  general  elFect. 
But  it  is  not  less  true  that  this  general  effect  of  the  whole  without  parts,  by  which 
ever}i.hing  to  be  done  must  necessarily  be  commenced,  has  no  meaning,  save  by 
relation  to  the  complete  wlide,  of  which  it  is  the  preparation  and  first  stage.  For 
the  artist  who  indicates  it  and  who  knows  what  he  must  add  to  it,  this  first 
general  efiect  (enfembU)  has  then  a  definite  sense,  and  from  this  it  follows  inevit- 
ably that  the  sketches  of  a  master,  even  the  most  summary,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  a  generality  systematically  shapeless,  always  here  and  there  let  out  tlie 
det^^rminate,  precise,  and  well  defined  ideas  of  which  they  are  the  design.  But 
tho83  indications  themselves,  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  are  but  enigmas.  Tlie 
sketch,  io  fiiot,  has  a  meaning  only  for  its  author,  and  for  those  whom  experience 
and  science  have  put  into  a  condition  to  share  his  thought,  and  to  anticipate  with 
him  its  realization.  For  a  beginner  it  has  no  meaning,  or  only  a  vague  and  con- 
fused one.  To  propose  it  to  him  for  imitation  at  starting  is  then,  once  more,  to 
give  him  for  his  first  lesson  to  content  himself  with  an  ill-defined  meaning :  it  is  to 
make  h'm  contract  the  habit  of  doing  so ;  it  is  to  deprive  him,  by  such  a  habit,  of 
the  desire,  and  soon  even  of  the  power,  to  reach  as  to  any  object  whatever  the 
definite  and  determined,  that  is,  the  reality.  From  whioh  it  is  evident,  that 
while  in  everything  it  is  by  a  sketch  that  what  is  desired  to  be  done  must  be  com- 
menced, it  by  no  means  follows,  as  M,  Dubuis  has  thought,  that  the  first  models 
should  be  sketches.  Far  from  this,  to  habituate  one^s-self  from  the  start  to  imi- 
tate objects  systematically  undecided  and  shapeless  is  to  render  one's-sclf  inca- 
pable of  ever  understanding  the  real  forms,  and  therefore  of  ever  being  able  to 
make  a  simple  sketch,  such  at  least  as  those  which  come  from  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter, and  in  whioh,  little  as  there  may  be,  or  be  seen  in  them,  at  least  what  ought 
to  bo  is  already  distinguishable. 

However,  it  must  be  agreed  that  the  models  proposed  by  M.  Dubois  do  not  pre- 
S3ut  thnt  appearance  of  vagueness,  which  is  in  general  the  cliaracter  of  mere 
sketches  ;  this  aris<'s  from  their  being  fashioned  out  by  planes  and  by  angles.  The 
first  of  these  models  presents  but  the  great  masses  thus  indicated ;  the  second 
only  differs  from  the  first,  and  the  third  from  the  second,  by  the  planes  and  angles 
being  more  numerous ;  and  even  the  last,  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  forms 
of  nature,  still  retains  much  of  this  same  character.  In  this  above  all,  these  mod- 
els differ  essentially  from  the  works  of  a  master's  hand,  and  they  resemble  more 
o'.osely  the  successive  stages  by  which  the  workman  or  stonecutter  mechanically 
nears  by  little  and  little  the  shape  of  the  marble  or  the  model,  which  the  artist 
has  charged  him  to  reproduce. 

The  object  of  the  constant  reflection  of  the  Masters,  the  end  to  which  they 
ever  look,  being,  as  we  have  said,  the  expression  of  the  character  or  soul  of  forms, 
their  constant  practice  has  been  to  indicate  it  from  the  very  first,  even  in  Uie 
liglitest  and  most  fugitive  sketch,  and  accordingly,  in  sketching  the  figure  of  a 
living  being,  and  above  all,  the  human  figure,  from  the  very  first  to  make  felt  the 
nnrure  of  those  sinuous  curves  or  terpentines^  (as  Leonardo  and  Michsl  Angelo 
calh'd  them,)  which  are  its  peculiar  characteristics)  and  which  reveal  its  spirit 
Tills  is  what  we  see  in  the  drawings  of  Titian,  and  of  Correggio,  as  well  as  those 
of  Rafiaelle,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  of  Michsl  Angelo, 
as  well  as  in  the  sketches  in  wax,  and  in  clay,  and  even  in  marble,  which  remain 
to  us  of  this  great  artist. 
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Ad  entirely  different  manner  has  began  to  reign  in  certain  scbools  in  the  ITth 
and  iStb  centuries,  according  as  the  true  sentiment  of  the  spirit  of  forms  beoamd 
more  v^eak  ;  it  is  that  which  consists  in  replacing  curved  lines  and  surfaces  by 
Straight  lines  and  planes  *,  oonfined  at  first  to  the  detail  of  figures,  to  the  smallest 
parts  composing  them,  this  process  has  been  more  and  more  applied  to  the  larger 
parts,  and  finally,  in  our  own  time,  among  many  draughtsmen  and  painters,  it  has 
extended  itself  to  every  branch  of  Drawing. 

The  models  proposed  by  M.  Dubuis  present  a  systematic  application  of  this 
process,  one  of  wh'ch  beginners  who  copy  from  them  must  necessarily  contract  the 
habit. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  habituated  to  see  everything  under  one  sole  aspect,  the 
eye  must  by  litUe  and  little  become  incapable  of  understanding  the  infinite  vari- 
ety which  nature  offers  us  *,  it  must  become  incapable,  above  all,  of  understand- 
infij  and  of  representing  those  subtile  and  winding  forms  which  are  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  human  nature,  those  forms  which  Michael  Angelo  com- 
pared to  the  waving  motion  of  a  flame.  In  the  second  place,  the  particular  effect 
of  this  process  which  consists  in  expressing  every  thing,  or  almost  every  thing 
by  planes,  is  to  disguise  under  the  precision  of  surfaces  so  regular,  the  actud 
indetermination  of  forms,  and  so  to  give  to  the  unskillfulncss  of  him  who  docs  not 
know  how  to  distinguish,  and  to  reproduce  the  true  character,  a  false  air  of 
knowledge.    Thus  the  inconveniences  of  this  method  are  aggravated. 

If  by  adopting  the  habit  of  copying  simple  sketches,  such  as  (once  more)  the 
sketches  of  the  Masters,  we  can  express  nothing  but  in  the  rough,  and  only  half 
express  it  even  so,  if  in  oonsequenoe  we  do  not  reach  the  truth  at  all,  we  are  in 
this  properly  speaking,  engaged  in  the  false,  and  the  very  indetermination  at  which 
wc  stop  short,  might  warn  us  that  to  reach  our  end,  a  part  of  the  road  remains 
to  be  traversed.  But  if  we  adopt  in  addition,  a  manner  of  work  which  gives  to 
every  thing  wc  do  a  semblance  of  precision  and  perfect  definiteness,  we  conceal 
from  ourselves  our  weakness  or  our  ignorance,  and  we  set  a  bound  to  our  own 
progress  almost  impossible  to  pass  over. 

M.  Dubuis^  method  was  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  art  of  Draw- 
ing to  the  working  classes ;  to  those  classes  who  have  need  of  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  Drawing,  in  the  exercise  of  a  multitude  of  professions,  more  or  less 
mechanical,  and  who  can  devote  but  little  time  to  acquire  it ;  and  it  seems  sufiS- 
oiently  appropriate  for  this  purpose.  If,  in  fact,  it  follows  fVom  what  we  have 
said,  that  this  method  can  not  lead  very  far,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  undeniable, 
that  in  making  the  student  begin  by  the  imitation  of  simple  wholes,  it  is,  perhaps, 
fitted  more  rapidly  than  any  other,  to  put  him  in  a  condition  to  seize  the  general 
effects  of  proportions,  and  to  put  the  principal  raaases  almost  in  their  proper  pla- 
ces ;  and  if  it  is  not  enough  for  Art,  it  is  enough  for  what  of  knowledge  of  Draw- 
ing most  trades  require. 

This  method,  once  more,  may  then  answer  sufficienUy  well  for  the  instruction 
of  the  artizans  fi)r  whom  it  has  been  designed,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  introduced,  as  some  have  desired  it  should,  from  these  popular  schools  where  it 
is  said  to  have  done  good  service,  into  the  schools  of  a  superior  class,  and  above 
all  into  the  Lyeees  [Colleges,  or  Collegiate  Schools.] 

However,  if  it  be  a  metnod  by  which  we  can  indeed  acquire  more  rapidly  than 
by  another,  a  certain  knowledge  of  Drawing,  however  limited,  perhaps  wc  should 
be  tempted  to  beUeve,  that  it  ought  to  be  adopted  in  preference  by  all  our  schools, 
except  those  especially  destined  for  the  formation  of  Artists.  Every  where,  some 
will  perhaps  say,  it  is  for  the  greatest  number,  and  especially  for  them,  that  we  should 
chiefly  be  concerned  ;  now  the  greatest  number  has  need  of  knowledge  of  Draw- 
ing only  of  a  very  elementary  kind,  so  far  as  it  is  required,  not  for  the  practice  of 
the  Art,  but  for  the  different  industrial  pursuits  with  which  Drawing  has  some- 
thing to  do.  What  is  of  the  greatest  importance  is  this,  that  those  very  persons 
who  can  devote  but  few  years  to  general  study,  and  to  that  of  Drawing  in  par- 
tcular,  should  be  able  in  those  few  years  to  learn  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary 
for  representing  with  some  accuracy  the  situations  and  dimensions  of  things  ;  and 
if  it  be  a  method  by  whose  employment  such  a  result  can  be  reached,  even  if  it 
eannot  serve,  nay,  even  if  to  a  certain  point  it  interposes  an  obstacle  to  further 
progress,  this  imperfect  but  expeditious  method  must  still  be  preferred. 

We  oannot  share  in  such  a  view. 
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Even  adniittiog  what  is  far  from  being  incontestable,  that  for  the  practice  of 
the  different  branches  of  industry,  there  is  never  any  need  of  drawing  with  the 
same  precision,  and  the  same  delicacy,  with  which  artists  must  know  how  to  work, 
it  is  still  one  of  the  first  interests  of  industry,  and  consequently  of  the  great 
number  who  are  engaged  in  it,  that  art  should  not  decline  in  the  hands  of  Siose 
at  least  who  practice  Art  It  is  from  Art  that  all  the  branches  of  Industry  which 
have  any  relations  with  it,  receive  their  inspirations.  It  is  Art  which  supplies 
them  with  the  types  which  they  multiply,  in  acoomroodating  them  to  our  different 
wants,  or  to  our  different  fiinciea.  All  are  constantly  occupied  in  appropriating 
to  every  thing  that  surrounds  us,  the  forms  with  which  the  imagination  is  capti- 
vated, and  of  which  that  Art  which  reigns  at  each  epoch  is  the  source ;  all  profit 
by  the  power  of  seduction  which  Art  exercises,  and  by  the  favor  which  attaches 
itself  to  every  thing  that  bears  its  mark. 

When  a  great  master  appears,  and  comes  to  show  all  things  under  an  aspect 
till  then  unknown,  for  such  is  the  privilege  of  genius,  all  that  is  subject  to  the 
power  of  man,  must  put  on  those  proportions,  those  new  harmonies  which  he  is 
come  to  reveal.  Thus  to  spread  and  to  apply  its  thought  in  every  form,  the 
ancient  arts  are  transformed  and  regenerated,  and  new  arts  take  birth.  And  to 
this  immense  work  come  together,  yet  from  afar  off,  to  furnish  its  materials,  even 
the  very  branches  of  industry,  which  seem  ^le  most  foreign  to  the  Art  of  Draw- 
ing. Who  can  say  what  even  the  most  mechanical  professions  owe  to  the  genius 
of  a  Raffiielle ;  not  only  the  art  of  Marc  Antonio,.not  alone  that  of  the  potters 
of  Faenza,  of  Gubbio,  of  Pesoro,  and  of  Urbino,  not  alone  the  fiibrics  of  the 
tapestry  works  of  Flanders,  and  the  enamels  of  Limoges,  which  have  reproduced 
his  creations  under  so  many  forms,  but  all  the  industries  of  his  age,  and  of  the 
ages  which  followed  his  j  how  many  men  have  lived  on  the  fruits  of  his  thoughts, 
and  of  what  riches  of  every  kind  it  has  been  the  source  ?  Who  can  calculate 
what  for  three  thousand  years,  one  half  the  universe  owes  to  that  Greek  Art 
from  which  even  still,  though  modified  by  so  many  different  influences,  not  only 
the  forms  of  all  our  public  works,  but  those  even  of  our  vessels  and  commonest 
utensils  are  derived  ? 

And  as  for  the  industry  of  France  in  particular,  if  it  be  by  so  many  titles  in 
the  first  rank  among  th^ndustries  of  Eiyope,  to  what  is  this  due,  if  not  to  this, 
that  the  first  rank  already  for  a  long  time  belongs  to  our  painters  and  our  sculp- 
tors, and  that  in  Art,  no  more  than  in  literature,  no  notion  can  dispute  it  with 
her? 

What  worse  service  then  would  it  be  possible  to  render  to  the  greater  number 
in  every  country,  but  above  all  in  ours  of  France,  than  to  put  every  where  in 
force  methods  of  instniction  calculated  to  set  bounds,  even  to  the  measure  of  me- 
diocrity, to  the  development  of  talent,  and  by  an  ignorant  zeal  for  the  crowd,  to 
arrest  the  flight  of  those  men  of  rare  genius,  (gentet  dUlite)  which  it  ever  con-, 
oeals  in  its  bosom,  and  whom  Providence  destined  to  be  its  benefactors  ? 

Will  it  be  said,  that  rare  Genius  knows  how  to  burst  its  way,  whatever  diffi- 
culty it  encounters,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  take  special  care  of  it  7  Examples 
abound  in  history,  and  in  the  history  of  art  in  particular,  of  men  of  genius 
happily  endowed,  whose  career  has  been  falsified,  and  destiny  destroyed  by  a  bad 
education. 

In  the  second  place,  and  supposing  even  that  one  should  not  occupy  one's-self 
with  this  small  number,  with  this  iUU  which  will  practice  Art  with  success,  and 
spread  its  benefits  over  the  crowd,  nor  even  with  those  already  more  numerous, 
to  whom  it  would  be  useful,  in  the  career  which  they  have  to  pass  through,  to 
possefB  the  knowledge  of  Drawing  to  a  somewhat  higher  degree,  it  is  certainly 
important  that  among  the  greatest  possible  number  taste  should  be  healthy  and 
good.  And  so,  if  the  state  of  Art,  and  consequently  of  all  the  industries  which 
depend  on  Art,  depends  upon  the  genius  and  education  of  artists,  it  depends  also, 
in  very  great  part,  on  the  judgment  of  the  public,  which,  by  its  approbation  or 
disapprobation,  may  sustain  the  artists  in  such  and  such  a  course,  or  turn  them 
from  it.  Now,  as  Paul  Vbronkss  said,  "  those  alone  can  form  a  good  judgment 
upon  matters  of  Art,  who  have  been  well  instructed  in  Art."  Accordingly, 
since  taste  is  the  just  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  since  between  the  beautifol, 
the  true,  and  the  good,  there  is  a  close  connection,  and  so  to  speak,  an  intimate 
selidarity,  what  interest  is  more  general,  than  that  to  direct  instruction  in  Drawingi 
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in  raoh  a  mADner  as  to  givd  as  much  as  possible  to  all  those  who  take  part  in 
it,  a  just  and  delieate  taste,  a  sure  disoernment  of  beanty  f  If  that  is  true  for  all 
the  schools,  for  how  much  stronger  a  reason  ia  it  not  tme  for  the  schools  of  sec- 
ondary edaoation,  and  where  those  are  educated,  who  by  their  lights,  as  well  as 
by  the  place  which  they  will  oocapy  in  onr  society,  are  destined  to  exert  the  most 
powerful  influence  upon  the  spirit  of  their  time  f 

For  these  different  reasons,  we  cannot  reoommen^  the  establishment  in  our 
Lycie»  of  any  of  those  expeditious  meAods  which  lead,  however  ingenious  they 
may  be,  but  to  an  inexact  and  erroneous  appreciation  of  forms,  and  ueir  charac- 
ter. Tlie  only  method  which  we  can  propose  for  the  approbation  of  the  Minister, 
must  be  that  method  which  will  lead,  though  at  the  price  of  a  little  more  time 
and  trouble,  to  the  end  of  Instruction  in  Drawing,  such  as  we  have  been  able  to 
define  it,  after  the  great  Masters  of  Art ;  the  possession  of  that  good  judgment 
of  the  eye,  by  which  men  appreciate  proportions  correctly,  and  understand  their 
spirit  and  beauty. 

We  have  seen  that  the  human  head  ia  an  object  too  complex  to  serve  for  a  first 
model  for  the  student,  that  in  seeking  ftom  the  start  to  imitate  its  Ibrms,  the  be- 
ginner can  but  contrsct  a  habit  of  error ;  we  have  seen  also,  that  to  propose  for  a 
first  model,  a  whole  in  an  abstract  form,  and  without  parts,  is  again  to  teach, 
though  in  another  foshion,  but  error  and  confbrion. 

Hence,  we  are  of  necessity  brought  back  to  the  method  which  has  almost 
always  prevailed,  and  which  confirms  the  authority  of  all  the  masters  of  Art, 
that  which  only  allows  the  whole  to  be  studied,  after  a  profound  study  of  its 
parts. 

^  The  sight,"  says  LaoNAano  da  Vinoi,  ^  has  an  action  of  the  quickest,  and 
embraces  in  one  moment  an  infinity  of  forms,  nevertheless,  it  only  comprehends 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Let  us  suppose,  reader,  that  you  bestow  one  rapid  glance 
on  all  this  written  page,  you  will  judge  in  an  instant,  that  it  is  full  of  difierent 
letters  *,  but  you  will  not  know  in  so  uort  a  space  of  titaie,  what  lettera  they  are, 
nor  what  they  mean  ;  you  will  be  obliged  then  to  go  over  them  word  by  word, 
line  by  line,  in  order  to  comprehend  those  letters.  Or  again,  if  you  wish  to 
reach  the  top  of  a  building,  you  must  mouqt  up  step  by  step ;  without  which  it 
is  impossible  for  you  to  reach  the  top.  And  so  it  is,  I  say  to  you,  that  Nature  re- 
gards this  Art  of  Drawing.  If  you  wish  to  have  the  true  knowledge  of  the  forms 
of  things,  you  will  commence  by  their  parts,  and  you  will  not  pass  on  to  the  sec- 
ond, before  you  have  the  fint  well  in  your  memory  and  in  your  practice.  And 
if  you  do  otherwise,  you  will  lose  your  time,  or  at  least,  you  will  prolong  your 
study.    I  repeat  to  you  once  again,  learn  accuracy  before  rapidity." 

But  it  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  cannot  begin  with  the  Whole,  why  not 
descend  to  details  still  smaller  than  those  by  which  one  generally  commences,  why 
not  descend  to  the  fmgera,  to  the  nails  themselves. 

It  is,  because,  in  recommending  not  to  begin  with  the  entire  of  a  visible  natural 
object,  nor  even  by  a  whole,  such  as  the  human  head,  too  complicated  still, 
although  this  too  is  but  a  fhigment  of  a  whole,  nevertheless  for  an  inexperienced 
eye,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  two  princes  equally  certain  as  they  are  that  we 
can  not  commence  with  a  very  complicated  whole,  and  that  only  a  whole  can 
make  itself  underatood,  rsason  requires  that  we  should  commence  with  parts, 
which,  though  parts,  yet  form  wholes  in  a  sense  in  themselves,  and  are  in  con- 
sequence intelligible  objects.  We  will  stop  then,  as  men  have  always  done,  at 
those  fragments  which  have  to  a  certain  extent  a  special  destination,  a  special 
character,  a  distinct  individuality,  such  ara  the  eye,  the  ear,  ibe  mouth,  the  head, 
Spo.  Sufficiently  simple  not  to  surpass  the  comprehensbn  of  a  beginner,  every  such 
part  is  slready  a  whole  in  itself,  in  right  of  this  qudity,  and  like  a  whole,  each 
such  port  may  be  understood  by  ilMlf  alone.  As  parts  of  a  Whole  more  com  • 
plicated,  they  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  undentood  without  that  whole.  It  is  then  by 
arrivmg  at  that  Whole  in  which  they  act  one  with  another,  and  where  they  har- 
monize together,  that — after  having  studied  each  part  separately — they  can  all  be 
understood. 

After  having  taken  as  a  base  of  operations,  as  we  do  in  every  science,  that 
which  is  less  intelligible  in  itself  but  more  accessible,  it  is  in  the  last  place,  accord- 
fatg  to  the  order  which  bcfita  our  weakness,  and  which  is  recommended  bj 
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wisdom,  that  we  raioe  ounelTes  to  the  calminating  poiut  of  complete  Bcienee, 
which  is  like  an  elevated  pinacle,  whence  we  can  embrace  all,  and  understand  alL 

Lastly,  to  leave  from  the  very  start,  only  so  much  obscurity  around  the  mean 
ing  of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  figure,  as  the  time  is  not  yet  come  to  clear 
away,  we  should  not  neglect  to  mske  beginners  see  from  the  first  in  a  general  way, 
the  relations  they  bear  to  the  whole,  and  the  position  which  belongs  to  them. 
It  is  also  thus,  that  in  every  science  a  genefal  and  preliminary  exposition  precedes 
instruction  in  detail,  and  prepares  the  way  for  that  last  and  philosophical  exposi- 
tion, in  which  the  details  reunited  and  arranged  in  the  whole,  will  receive  their 
last  and  full  explanation. 

Such  is  then  the  order  which  theory  prescribes  to  the  practical  study  of  Draw* 
ing.  But  the  determination  of  this  order,  is  this  the  only  share  which  theory 
should  have  in  instruction  ?  And  accordingly,  the  order  of  practical  study  once 
determined,  is  it  enough  for  the  learning  of  the  elemoits  of  Drawing,  that  this 
study  should  consist  in  commencing  with  the  imitation  of  the  parts  of  the  head, 
and  finishing  with  that  of  the  entire  figure  f 

[After  having  demonstrated,  (continues  the  Editor  of  the  BulUtifiy)  by  the 
reasoning  and  by  the  authority  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  Michiel  Angelo,  of  the 
artists  of  antiquity,  &c.,  the  neoaasity  of  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  bones 
and  muscles,  and  that  of  the  proportions,  M.  F.  Rataisbon  proceeds  aa  fol- 
lows:— ] 

In  fine  we  have  «een  above  that  Drawing  is  properly  speaking  the  representa- 
tion of  the  proportions  of  things  as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  We  have  also  seen, 
that  if  we  can  hardly  well  judge  of  the  reality  by  the  visible  appearance,  which 
is  for  us  its  sign,  we  can  hardly  see  the  appearance  either  as  it  is.  Hence,  constant 
difficulties,  as  well  when  we  invent,  to  give  to  the  things  we  imagine  the  forms 
they  ought  to  have,  as  when  we  imitate,  to  judge  accurately  of  the  appearances  of 
things  and  to  reproduce  them  faithfully.  Hence  an  uncertainty  from  which  we 
can  scarcely  escape  without  many  errors. 

Now  the  relation  between  visible  appearances  and  actual  proportions,  for  any 
point  of  view  and  any  distance,  is  regulated-  by  geometrical  laws ;  by  these  laws, 
which  are  those  of  perspective,  we  can  with  certainty  anticipate  experience,  and 
without  error,  destroy  the  appearance  of  the  reality,  or  the  reality  of  the  appear- 
ance. Who  then  can  doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  it  would  be  most  useful  to  as- 
sure the  judgment  of  the  eye,  and  to  protect  it  from  error  ?  And  so,  at  the  era, 
at  which  the  art  of  Drawing  among  the  modems  has  attained  the  highest  point 
of  perfection,  we  see  perspective  held  in  honor. 

After  Brunelleschi,  Pado,  Ucello,  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  who  were  the  first  to  un- 
derstand well  its  rules ;  afier  Pietro  della  Francesca.  who  was,  it  is  said,  the 
first  to  give  the  theory  of  it,  the  masters  whose  works  adorn  the  middle  and 
second  half  of  the  15th  century,  Massaccio,  Filippino  Lippi,  Pisanello,  Signorelli, 
the  precursor  of  Michsl  Angelo,  Melazzo  de  Forli,  whose  frescoes  probably  taught 
Gorregio  the  art  of  backgrounds,  (tolio  in  mc)  Vinoenzo  Foppa,  the  two  Belbni, 
Mantegna,  Ghirlandajp,  Perugino,  showed  themselves  consummate  in  the  new 
science ;  Leonardo  da  V inoi  made  it  the  subject  of  a  book,  now  lost,  whioh  be- 
came the  source  of  the  principal  works  in  which  it  was  treated  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury :  Raffiielle,  in  fine,  to  whom  Pemguio  had  taught  it,  knew  it  so  well  as  to 
five  lessons  to  the  great  Florentine  painter,  Fra  Bartolommeo.  And  we  cannot 
oubt,  that  the  knowledge  and  habitual  practice  of  perspective,  effectually  con- 
tributed to  give  to  the  art  of  Prawing,  among  the  painters  of  the  golden  age  of 
Art,  much  of  that  exquisite  accuracy,  and  accordingly,  that  finished  elegance, 
from  which  nien  subsequently  receded  more  and  more,  according  as  counting 
more  for  the.  oonoeajment  of  mistakes  on  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  effect 
of  aerial  penpeotive,  men  trusted  more  and  more  to  the  unassisted  judgment  of 
the  ey9, 

It  is  not  that  when  we  learn  to  draw,  we  roust  firequently  put  in  practice  th« 
rules  of  perspective,  to  find  the  place  and  dimensions  of  outlines  and  ahadows. 
We  have  already  said,  that  to  construct  forms  by  geometrical  rule,  is  no  longer  to 
draw,  but  to  Vnoe  them,  and  consequently  it  can  not  teach  us  to  draw.  But  at 
the  same  time  Uiat  it  furnishes  us  with  an  exact  means  of  geometrical  constmo* 
tion  and  verification,  H^e  |[iiowledge  of  the  principlep  of  per8pe<^tive,  united  to  t)ie 
liabit  of  applying  them,  most  pecessarily,  in  making  us  attentive  to  the  perspeo* 
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tive  dirninntions  of  proportions,  and  the  law's  which  they  follow,  lu.d  as  to  observe 
them  batter,  to  appreciate  the.n,  and  to  represeut  them  more  justly. 

Now  if  the  knowledge  of  pervpeclive  seryes  to  make  us  judge  well  of  all  visi 
ble  forms,  of  those  of  the  bones  and  muscles,  as  well  as  those  of  tlie  exterior  sur- 
foce,  does  it  not  follow,  that  it  is  with  perspective  that  instruction  in  Drawing 
ought  to  commence  t    Practice  should  be  founded  on  good  theory,  of  which  per- 
spective is  the  entrance  and  the  guide. 

Will  it  be  objected  that  it  prolongs  too  much  the  teaching  of  Drawing,  to  join 
with  it  that  of  perspective,  as  well  as  the  structure  and  proportions  of  the  human 
figure  7  Very  far  from  this,  these  are  ideas  which  at  the  same  time  that  they 
must  throw  light  on  practice,  and  so  render  its  progress  more  rapid  as  well  as 
more  sure,  may  be  acquired  in  a  time  relatively  very  short.  These  principles, 
says  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  continually  recommends  to  begin  with  the  study 
of  the  scientific  principles  of  Art,  these  principles  are  but  a  tittle  thing  near  Art 
itself. 

To  learn  in  the  first  place,  perspective ;  in  the  second  place,  the  structure  of 
man  and  his  proportions :  in  the  third  place,  only  to  draw  the  human,  figure  ; 
first,  the  several  parts,  ana  then  the  whole ;  such  then  is  the  order  prescribed  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  for  the  study  of  Drawing,  and  which  has  not  ceased  to  be  the 
order  most  profitable  to  follow. 

This  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  tcAohing  of  the  scientific  prinoiples  of  Art 
from  being  usefully  preceded  by  a  oertain  number  of  lessons,  consecrat^fd  to 
purely  practical  exercises,  exercises  which  may  consist  of  the  imitation  of  simple 
figures,  such  as  those  of  regular  solids,  of  some  parts  of  vegetables,  &o.  In  these 
first  essays,  wc  would  accustom  ourselves  to  draw  the  outlines,  to  indicate  the 
shadows;  wo  would  accustom  ourselves,  above  all,  to  observe  proportions  ind 
forms,  and  the  very  difficulties  themselves  which  we  should  experience  in  judging 
of  them  accurately,  and  reproducing  them  well,  would  dispose  us  to  recogtiize  the 
necessity,  and  to  comprehend  the  use  of  tliose  principles,  whose  methodical  appli- 
cation will  serve  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  to  resolve  successively  the 
various  problems  of  Drawing.  These  difi^ront  exercises  would  thus  form  a  sort 
of  preparation  for  the  regular  course  ef  studies,  which  would  commence  with 
perspective. 

In  our  schools,  (lyciet)  where  for  every  reason  the  instruction  must  be  but  vei*y 
elementary,  the  study  of  perspective  will  be  necessarily  confined  to  general  prin- 
ciples, and  to  the  applications  most  useful  for  the  practice  of  Drawing.  Care 
should  be  taken  above  all  to  explain  how  this  science,  which  is  at  present  scarcely 
applied  save  to  the  foreshortening  of  regular  ibrms,  which  can  be  geometrically 
drawn  such  as  those  of  a  building,  may  be  applied  alike  to  every  kind  of  forms, 
and  particularly  to  the  human  figure. 

The  study  of  measures  (and  proportions)  should  extend  only  to  those  which 
it  is  most  important  to  know,  and  which  are  the  mest  constant ;  and  the  master 
should  apply  himself  to  explain  by  examples  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  ehefa" 
d^auvre  of  antique  art,  how  the  infinite  variety  of  individual  forms  reconciles 
itself  witli  the  general  rule,  which  is  the  law  of  species.  The  study  of  the  anatom- 
ical structure  also  should  he  limited  to  what  is  most  necessaiy  to  know,  and  what 
may  be  learned  fW>m  casts,  prints,  or  photographs,  upon  the  situation  and  func- 
tions of  the  muscles  and  bones. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  enougb  for  the  scientific  principles  of 
Art,  that  some  lessons  more  or  less  abstract,  should  precede  the  practice.  In  Art 
practice  is  the  end,  theory  is  one  of  the  means  of  reaching  it.  From  the  start, 
theory  ought  then  to  be  accomodated  to  practieal  use,  and  practice  ought  to  the 
end  be  enlightened  by  theory,  and  incessantly  take  counsel  of  it. 

Consequently,  when  the  principles  of  perspective  are  explained  to  the  Students 
in  our  schools,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  them  sensibly  understand  those 
principles,  by  exhibiting  to  them,  and  causing  them  to  make  for  themselves  imme- 
diate applications  to  objects  analogous  to  those  which  a  little  later  they  will  have 
to  draw.  And  on  the  other  hand  during  the  course  of  practical  study,  and 
throughout  its  whole  continuance,  no  occasion  should  be  neglected  to  make  them 
see  how  the  problems  ofi(;red  to  the  eye  by  the  foreshorten  ings,  implied  by  relief, 
hi  every  object  of  nature,  all  range  themselves  under  the  general  laws  of  per- 
ipeotive,  and  how  it  leads  to  resolve  them.     It  is  thus  that  throughout-  all  iostrao- 
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tkm  in  Drawing,  the  maxim  is  verified,  that ''  Perapeotiye  ia  the  bridle  and  heLn 
of  painting." 

In  the  name  manner,  in  giving  the  neoeaeary  instmctions  upon  the  anatomical 
atmctnre  of  Man,  as  applied  to  the  Art  of  Drawing,  and  upon  his  chief  propor> 
tions,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  it  clear  from  the  very  first  by  examples  of  ita 
practical  usefulness.  Afterwards,  as  fast  and  according  as  the  student  is  made  to 
draw  the  different  parts  of  the  human  figure,  or  even  entire  figures  in  different 
movements  and  attitudes,  he  should  be  made  to  study  it  anew,  more  deeply,  and 
in  greater  detail,  and  as  well  structure  as  proportions.  For  this  purpose  no  mode 
perhaps  is  better  than  that  proposed  by  Alcssandro  Allori,  and  which  was  but 
the  application  to  Instruction  in  Drawing  of  the  ordinary  manner  of  proceeding 
adopted  by  Michael  Angelo ;  a  mode  which  consists  of  either  before  making  the 
student  draw  each  part  of  the  body  as  it  ia  in  outward  form,  to  make  him  first 
draw  the  bone  which  it  includes,  and  then  the  muscles  or  cartilages  which  are 
covered  by  the  skin  ;  or  at  least  occasionally,  to  place  by  the  side  of  the  models 
after  which  the  superficiar figures  of  the  objects  are  to  be  reproduced,  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  anatomical  structure,  a  representation,  which  in  part  explaina 
their  appearances,  and  which  thus  leads  the  student,  as  in  other  respects  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  perspective  leads  him,  to  understand  them  better,  and 
therefore  to  draw  them  better. 

In  anticipating  experience,  according  to  an  expression  we  have  borrowed  from 
Leibnitz,  science  reduces  the  probabilities  of  error,  which  experience  always 
allows,  and  lets  none  of  them  exist,  as  has  been  said  also  of  wisdom  in  respect  of 
chance,  save  what  cannot  be  taken  away.  .  This  is  also  what  the  previous  study 
of  the  Parts  does  in  regard  to  the  study  of  the  Whole.  The  parts  once  well 
known  in  their  constituent  elements,  in  the  chief  varieties  of  form  and  under  the 
different  aspecii  which  they  can  present,  when  we  come  to  the  whole  we  half 
know  it  already,  and  familiarized  with  elementa  analogous  to  those  of  which  it  ia 
composed  we  understand  it  better  and  represent  it  better.  It  is,  therefore,  as  we 
have  said,  that  the  parts  must  be  studied  before  the  whole ;  it  is,  therefore,  also 
that  there  is  no  use  in  studying  them  unless  we  study  them  profoundly,  so  as  to 
know  them  well,  and  that,  consequently,  "  we  must  not  pass  from  a  first  to  a  sec- 
ond unless  we  are  in  possession  of  the  first.'* 

From  this,  several  practical  consequences  follow.  In  the  first  place  the  parts  of 
the  human  figure  ought  to  be,  in  general,  as  well  in  models  as  in  the  copies  which 
the  students  are  caused  to  make,  of  equal  dimensions  with  nature,  or  at  least  very 
nearly  so ;  for  in  objects  of  small  size  one  is  more  exposed  to  miss  seeing  all,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  **  in  little  things  one  does  not  see  his  own  faults  as  he  does  in 
greater.'' — Once  roaster  of  the  detail  of  the  parts,  we  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  we  come  to  draw  entire  figures,  give  them  without  any  inoonvenience, 
smaller  dimensions.  In  drawing  such  figures,  in  order  that  we  may  keep  the 
different  parts  of  the  copy  we  are  making  in  proportion  one  with  another,  we 
must  embrace  the  whole  of  it  at  a  single  glance ;  ani^the  custnm  has  very  reason- 
ably grown  to  be  not  to  give  the  drawing  of  the  entire  figure  dimensions  greater 
than  those  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of  drawing  paper.  There  is  something  more ; 
these  dimensions  are  those  ordinarily  given  to  the  models  themselves  ;  now,  smce 
we  learn  to  draw  only  by  the  judgment  which  we  apply  to  the  relations  of 
dimensions  or  Proportions,  and  as,  consequently,  it  is  important  that  beginnen 
should  not  be  able  to  contract  the  habit  of  taking  measures  on  the  model  to 
dispense  with  that  judgment,  it  is  a  useful  thing  to  practice  them  in  giving  to 
their  drawings,  representing  entire  figures,  dimensions  difierent  from  those  of  the 
models  from  whion  they  copy.  It  will  then  be  proper,  if  the  models  in  general  are 
only  of  the  size  of  an  entire  sheet  of  paper,  to  make  oopies  from  them  occasion- 
ally of  a  smaller  size.  But  for  this  reason,  that  in  little  things  one  cannot  well 
judge  of  his  own  fiwlts,  and  that  the  student  may  not  become  accustomed  to  con- 
tent himself  with  inexact  imitations ;  the  dimensions  of  drawings  of  entire  fig- 
ures ought  not,  in  any  case,  to  sink  lower  than  those  of  a  half  &eet  of  drawing 
paper. 

In  the  second  place,  objects  are  only  well  distinguished  by  their  lights  and 
shades,  which  render  sensible  their  relief.  If  the  line  whioh  marks  the  extreme 
limits  be  sufiicient  to  represent  the  figure  on  a  smaller  seale,  and  to  secure  ita 
recognition^  it  ia  but  by  the  lights  and  shades  presented  by  its  snrfiioe  that  we  can 
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vjidentand  exactly  and  completely  its  proportion*,  its  character,  and  its  special 
beauty.  In  order  to  fulfill  the  precept  according  to  which,  in  all  the  course  of  hit 
studies,  the  student  must  not  pass  from  one  object  to  another  until  he  under- 
stands the  first  well,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  in  respect  of  every  object  he 
draws,  from  the  most  simple  parts  to  the  most  complicated  whole,  he  should  not 
confine  himself  to  a  line,  nor  even  to  a  roqgh  indication  of  the  model,  but  he 
miist  apply  himself  to  reproduce,  and  to  repr^nce  exactly,  the  lights  and  shades. 

^'  If  you  wish,  oh  draughtsman,"  says  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  **  to  make  a  good 
and  useful  study,  judge  well  anoong  the  lights  which  are  those,  and  in  what 
number,  which  possess  the  first  degree  of  brightness,  and  so  among  the  shades 
which  are  those  which  are  darker  than  the  others,  and  in  what  manner  they 
mingle  tosether,  and  compare  these  always  one  with  another ;  and  lastly,  let  your 
shades  and  liehtB  be  joined  without  lines  or  points,  and  mix  with  each  other  like 
smoke.  And  when  you  shall  have  brought  your  hand  and  your  judgment  to  this 
amount  of  exactness^  the  practice  of  drawing  will  come  to  you  so  fast  that  you 
will  not  even  be  conscious  of  it.'' 

To  express  the  exact  character  of  the  shadows  with  the  same  pencil  which 
serves  to  mark  the  outline,  to  render  it  with  softness,  and,  according  to  the 
Italian  expression  tfumatOy  by  parallel,  or  crossed  shading,  great  labor  is  required, 
which  occupies  much  time.  With  a  stump  both  the  shadows,  and,  the  passage 
of  the  shadows  into  the  lights,  can    be  imitated  both  more  easily  and  more 

auickly.  It  would  seem  then,  and  it  has  been  proposed,  to  prescribe  the  use  of 
^e  stump  rather  than  that  of  the  pencil  for  the  imitation  of  the  shadows. 
The  Commission  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  for  teaching,  and  in  order  to 
form  the  eye  to  judge  well  of  forms  and  their  character,  the  pencil-  is  preferable  to 
the  stump.  The  pencil  represents  shadows  by  simple  lines.  These  lines  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  traced,  may  contradict  the  Ibrms  whose 
relief  they  should  serve  to  express,  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  conforming  themselves 
to  these,  may  assist,  by  their  very  direction,  in  making  them  better  understood. 
To  put  in  the  shadows  with  the  pencil,  the  general  efect  and  the  details  of  the 
forms  must  be  then  observed  every  instant,  as  well  as  the  changes  which  they 
undergo  by  foreshortening.  Each  line,  each  shading  becomes  thus  a  teacher  of 
the  character  of  things,  of  their  anatomical  oonstruction,  and  of  their  perspective. 
This  is  what  we  are  shown  by  the  drawings  of  the  best  painters,  and  the  prints  of 
the  best  engravers,  with  whom  to  put  in  the  shades  is  never  any  thinff  else  than  to 
.draw.  Moreover,  we  have  not  stumps  always  by  us ;  and  on  the  oUier  hand  we 
have  alwavs  at  hand  a  peneil,  or  a  pen,  or  something  which  can  take  its  phioe  and 
perform  the  same  office.  It  is  important,  on  principle,  to  learn  to  make  use 
above  all  thinga  of  those  means  which  are  least  likely  to  fail  us,  and  to  know  how, 
in  short,  to  paint  the  shadows  with  the  same  point  which  serves  to  make  the 
outline. 

If  then  the  use  of  the  stump  may  occasionally  be  permitted,  if  it  be  even  useful 
to  learn  in  good  time  to  manage  it,  were  it  but  to  make  one  independent  of  every 
process  and  special  mode  of  Working,  still  the  habitual  ins^ument,  and  especially 
at  the  start,  should  be  the  pencil. 

From  all  that  precedes,  it  follows  that  the  object  we  should  propose  to  ourselves 
in  indicating  the  shadows  is,  not  so  much  to  please  the  ignorant  or  ill>taught  eye, 
by  the  regularity  of  the  work,  as  to  express  in  a  manner  as  perfect  as  possible  die 
f^re.and  character  of  the  objects  drawn.  In  this  manner  by  devoting  to  the 
study  of  the  model  and  to  the  light  and  shade  all  the  necessary  time,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  course  will  not  be  taken  up,  as  often  happens,  in  the  minute  imitation 
of  the  works  of  engravers.  Besides,  once  that  we  have  become,  by  sufficient 
practice,  able  to  express  the  half  tints  completely,  in  the  absence  of  which  the 
lights  and  shadows  do  not  possess  their  true  character,  but  which  form  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  study  of  the  model,  and  that  which  requires  the  longest 
application,  we  can,  without  omitUng  them,  spare  ourselves,  nevertheless,  the  time 
necessary  to  represent  them  well  with  the  pencil.  Fur  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
draw  on  a  ground  by  whose  tint  they  are  supplied.  This  is  what  was  done  in 
the  best  times  of  Art,  by  using  for  drawing  paper,  paper  slightly  colored,  upon 
which  the  shadows  were  indicated  in  black,  and  the  brighter  lights  in  white. 
And  aocording  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  managed  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen 
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with  ostonisbing  dexterity,  this  is  in  fact,  the  best  method  to  draw  from  models 
in  relief. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  by  the  separate  parts  of  the  human  figure,  and  not  by  the 
whole,  that  a  bcgiuning  should  be  made,  and  for  this  reason,  that  in  all  things  the 
path  which  ought  to  be  chosen  is  that  which  leads  fVom  the  simple  to  the  compli- 
cated. For  the  same  reason,  the  first  models  should  not  be  reliefs,  (round  figures,) 
but  imitations  of  relief  in  the  flat.  "  Begin,"  says  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  *'  by 
copying  the  drawings  of  good  masters,  you  may  afterwards  copy  from  figures  in 
relief."  Drawings,  indeed,  or  prints,  or  even  photographs,  do  not  offer  effects  of 
perspective  so  deceptive  or  so  enigmatical  as  those  given  by  reliefs,  or  round  fig- 
ures ;  the  lights  and  shadows  in  them  have  not  the  same  magic,  and  allow  of  be- 
ing more  easily  understood.  And  in  fine,  the  very  labor  by  which  the  author  of 
the  drawing  or  print  bos  imitated  the  relief  or  round,  is,  for  him  who  seeks  to 
imitate  it  in  his  tui'n,  a  necessary  imitation  in  the  different  works  of  Art.  Figures 
in  relief  (in  the  round)  should  not  then  be  drawn  until  the  student  is  in  a  condi- 
tion to  reproduce  drawings  and  prints  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Those  drawings  or  prints,  whether  they  represent  the  parts  of  the  human  figure 
or  entire  figures,  ought  to  be  the  faithful  reproduction  of  typos  borrowed  from  the 
best  masters  of  all  times.  Photography,  too,  may  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
pencil  or  the  graver,  not  only  in  the  multiplication  of  drawings  of  good  authors, 
or  of  rare  prints,  but  also  even  in  affording  direct  reproductions  of  masterpieoes 
of  painting  or  of  sculpture,  or  representations  of  nature. 

As  to  models  in  relief,  (figures  in  the  round,)  it  is  among  the  eheft  d*<Buvre  of 
ancient  sculpture  that  they  should  almost  all  be  chosen. 

Under  the  influence  of  sj'stems  in  error  both  as  to  the  object  and  the  aim  of  Art, 
a  custom  has  become  established  of  selecting  almost  exclusively,  as  models  for 
instruction  in  drawing,  among  the  specimens  which  remain  to  us  of  the  ancient 
statuary,  figures  of  the  class  called  ideal  figures,  in  which  it  is  believed  may  be 
found  the  representation  of  human  nature  in  its  most  abstract  generality,  figures 
possessing  the  least  individuality  possible  ;  without  perceiving  that  of  these  figures, 
those  which  are  more  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  their  forms  than  for  their 
truth  are,  for  their  most  part,  copies  or  imitations  in  which  the  particular  character 
presentea  by  the  originals  has  more  or  less  disappeared,  and  their  general  pro- 
portions only  remain, — it  is  to  such  second-hand  works  that  the  preference  is  often 
given.  And  from  this  it  arises  that  in  learning  to  draw,  one  learns  to  regard 
only  a  conventional  type  of  forms  and  movements,  and  one  becomes  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  infinitely  varied  beauties  of  nature. 

In  consequence  of  the  discovery  made  at  tlie  beginning  of  this  century  of  a  great 
number  of  original  works  of  the  finest  period  of  Greek  statuary,  a  discovery  which 
vividly  affected  the  imagination  of  men  :  in  consequence  also  of  the  reaction  in  an 
opposite  direction  which  was  naturally  produced  by  the  insipidity  of  so  many 
works  inspired  by  the  worship  of  a  fake  ideal :  the  opinions  which  used  to  govern 
the  domain  of  art,  and  that  of  criticism,  have  bocome  modified.  Individuality, 
Truth,  Life,  are  restored  to  their  rights ;  and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether, 
after,  having  so  long  inclined  towards  one  of  the  two  poles  between  which  modern 
art  has  almost  always  oscillated,  we  Jiave  not  now  thrown  ourselves  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  the  other. 

However  this  may  be,  elementary  instruction  has  continued  almost  everywhere 
to  follow  the  same  errors  as  before.  To  cut  this  short  it  has  been  proposed  in  the 
commission,  to  allow  no  models  in  future  to  be  taken,  among  so  many  works  of 
ancient  sculpture  which  remain  to  us,  but  those  which  carry  to  the  highest  piteh 
the  character  of  individuality  and  truth :  that  is,  the  Portraits. 

The  Commission  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  this  proposition  should  not 
be  admitted  because  it  is  exclusive  in  its  turn,  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  not 
too  soon  place  before  the  eyes  of  youth  the  ekejM  d^auvre  in  which  the  human 
form,  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms  in  nature,  has  been  represented  in  its  highest 
perfection,  and  thus  penetrate  their  still  young  imaginations  with  the  principles 
and  essence  of  the  most  excellent  beauty,  nevertheless,  in  order  to  teach  them  to 
understand  and  love  nature  in  her  inexhaustible  variety,  it  is  well  to  give  them 
also  a  certain  number  of  masterpieces  of  another  kind  to  study,  so  as  to  reproduce, 
from  the  very  first,  those  masterpieces  in  which  Art  has  expressed  with  the  gr«  at- 
est  naizeU  the  beauties  proper  to  individual  types  the  most  special  and  peculiar, 
without  seeking  to  rcduoo  them  to  a  higher  Beauty. 
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Moreoyer,  those  very  figures  shoald  be  selected  which  can,  in  a  certain  sense,  be 
properly  called  ideal :  the  figures  of  gods,  of  godesses,  of  heroes,  of  heroines, 
among  the  works  of  the  best  ages,  in  which  the  masters,  penetrated  with  Nature 
and  fall  of  her  spirit,  have  always  known  how  to  unite  individuality  and  truth 
with  beauty  in  their  works.  Such  are  the  works  which  remain  to  us  of  Phidias 
or  his  cotemporaries,  and  of  the  great  sculptors  who  followed  immediately  alter 
him. 

"  The  painter,"  savs  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
draughtsman,  **  should  study  by  rule,  and  should  let  nothing  escape  being  treasured 
in  his  memory."  And  it  is  therefpre  that  he  recommends  the  student,  iS^ter  having 
made  a  copy  of  a  model  as  exact  as  he  is  capable  of  making  one,  to  practice  him- 
self in  reproducing  it  from  memoiy.  By  this  exercise,  in  truth,  not  only  is  the 
memory  strengthened,  without  which  there  is  neither  art  nor  science,  but  also  the 
attention,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  intellect  itself  strained  and  applied  by  the 
will ;  and  in  fine,  those  types  which  the  student  has  learned  to  comprehend  by 
attentive  comparison  of  their  proportions,  preserved  and  constaptly  present  in  the 
imagination,  become  permanent  subjects  of  new  reflections,  comparisons,  and  in- 
struction. 

To  drawing  after  models  should  then  be  united  as  much  as  possible  this  practice 
of  drawing  from  memory,  which,  long  n^lected,  has  been  introduced  successfully 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say,  several  years  ago,  in  the  teaching  of  tho 
special  school  of  drawing,  (ecole  speckUe  de  destin.)  But,  as  we  have  also  re- 
marked, in  order  that  this  practice  should  not  have  those  inconveniences  which  at- 
tend on  the  habit  of  working  without  a  model  {travailler  de  tete,)  and  that  it  may 
not  keep  one  away  from  the  observation  and  simple  (naive)  imitation  of  nature,  it 
is  important,  according  to  the  express  recommendation  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
that  a  faithful  tracing  should  constantly  serve  to  verify  and  correct  the  inaccura- 
cies of  the  drawing  from  memory ;  it  is  upon  this  condition  that  such  a  practice 
may  be  used,  without  danger,  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  results  of  the  imitation  of 
models. 

In  making  the  student  study  and  reproduce  the  difierent  models,  the  professor 
should  teach  him  to  attend  to  tho  expression,  above  all,  of  their  essential  character, 
that  character  which  is  from  the  very  first  visible  in  the  whole  at  one  view,  and 
which  is  found  to  be  the  same  in  the  smallest  details  ;  he  should  teach  him  there- 
fore, from  the  first,  to  exprcfes  the  general  character  in  the  whole,  he  should  teach 
him  in  the  next  place  never  to  lose  this  point  of  view,  but  to  pursue  his  researches 
even  to  the  details  of  the  ver)'  smallest  parts,  lie  should  apply  himself  thus  to 
make  his  pupils  understand  how  in  the  ckeft  d*  autre  of  art,  just  as  in  the  works 
of  nature,  the  dififerent  parts  are  among  themselves  analogous  in  their  movements, 
their  proportions,  and  their  forms ;  how,  accordingly,  while  they  have  each  their 
own  peculiar  nature  and  spirit,  they  nevertheless  express  by  their  correspondence 
and  mutual  agreement,  the  indivisible  spirit  which  is  the  soul  and  principle  of  the 
whole ;  how,  in  them,  in  short,  variety  is  thus  made  subject  to  the  law  of  unity, 
which  forms  out  of  it  an  order  and  harmony. 

He  will  apply  himself  to  make  clear  how  it  is  that  in  those  masterpieces  in  which 
especially  reign  those  proportions  to  which,  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  we  may  give 
the  name  of  Divine,  with  still  greater  vnnety  is  united  a  more  perfect  unity  :  how 
these  two  opposite  elements  of  harmony  rising  at  once,  so  to  speak,  to  a  higher 
power,  and  the  unity  of  the  idea  becoming  more  vivid  still  by  the  very  contrast  of 
the  diversity  which  it  subdues  under  its  law,  there  results  that  superior  harmony 
which  constitutes  beauty ;  how,  in  short,  in  all  true  beauty,  even  when  the  char 
acter  of  the  movements  and  forms  is  rather  grace  than  strength,  or  elegance  rather 
than  majesty,  nevertheless,  by  the  predominance  of  the  whole  over  the  parts,  of 
tho  unity  over  the  variety  of  the  subject,  order  partakes  of  grandeur,  and  with  the 
beautiful,  properly  so  called,  is  mingled  more  or  less  of  what  is  called  the  sub- 
lime. 

By  these  means  he  will  teach  his  pupils  by  little  and  little  to  recognize  in  true 
beauty  the  image  of  that  Spirit  which  is  its  divine  and  mysterious  principle,  and 
he  will  render  them  capable  by  degrees,  of  comprehending  that  thought  of  a  great 
master,  painter,  and  philosopher,  that  the  Beautiful,  for  all  that  it  manifests  itself 
in  bodies,  is  by  nature  Incorporeal. 

But  to  te:K;h  men  to  judge  accurately  of  the  spirit  of  forms  and  of  beauty. 
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which  ifl  the  highest  object  of  inetmction  in  Drawing,  the  study  which  can  be 
made  of  models  copied  and  reproduced  from  memory  is  not  enough.  Their  num- 
ber is  necessarily  too  much  restricted.  '*  It  is  not  enough  to  draw  "  says  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  **we  most  still  see  and  compare  ue  works  of  difierent 
masters." 

The  pupils  in  our  schools  (lye^es)  not  being  able  to  go  to  seek  here  and  there 
the  various  works  of  art  dispersed  in  so  many  places,  nor  even  to  visit,  except  very 
rarely,  the  Galleries  where  they  are  collected  in  great  numbers,  shall  they  then  b^ 
deprived  of  this  necessary  complement  of  education  7  This  advantage  would  be 
secured  to  them  to  a  certain  extent  if  each  schqpl  were  made,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
Gallery  :  and  this  might  be  accomplished  without  much  expense,  by  placing  not 
only  in  the  hall  of  instruction,  but  also  in  the  parlor,  in  the  refrectory,  on  the 
staircases,  beneath  the  yestibules,  in  the  several  school-rooms,  eyery  where  in  which 
the  arrangement  of  the  place  would  allow  of  it,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  harmo- 
nize with  that  arrangement,  reproductions,  by  casts,  engravings,  or  photography, 
of  the  cheft  d*4BUifirey  of  every  species  of  ancient  and  nrodem  Art  Their  pow- 
erful and  fikvorable  influence  would  thns  be  every  where  and  always  exerted  over 
the  minds  of  youth  ;  fed  by  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of  ComeUlc  and  Ra- 
cine, it  would  also  feed  itself,  every  moment  of  the  day,  and  almost  unconsciously, 
upon  that  of  Phidias  and  Raliaelle,  of  Jean  Goujon  and  Pouasia. 

To  this  programme  of  studies  the  Ck>mrai8sion  thinks  it  right  to  propose  to  the 
Minister  to  add  one  branch  of  instruction  which  hitherto  has  not  found  a  place  in 
the  teaching  of  Drawing  as  it  has*  been  conducted  in  our  schools,  (iyc  e^«,)  and 
which  has  nowhere  perhaps  been  regularly  organized :  it  is  that  of  drawing  spe<»- 
ally  applied  to  those  forms  which  are  altogether  the  creation  of  Art,  and  which  in 
opposition  to  those  of  natural  objects,  we  may  call  artificial  forms.  These  forms 
are  those  of  the  different  objects  which  Art  invents  for  the  various  wants  of  life, 
or  for  the  satisikction  of  that  which  Michael  Angelo  called  the  insatiable  fimcy  of 
man :  buildings,  furniture,  vessels,  utensils,  ornaments  of  all  sorts. 

The  beings  which  Nature  creates  are  in  their  substance  and  their  forms  that 
which  is  required  for  the  end  which  they  have  to  fulfill ;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  compose  harmonies,  either  by  their  figures  or  by  their  colors,  which  satisfy 
one  superior  and  universal  end  which  is  Beauty.  The  objects  which  Man  creates 
for  his  use  are  also  determined,  both  in  their  substance  and  their  forms,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  wants  they  have  to  serve.  But,  like  nature,  man  also  pursues  at 
the  same  time  a  higher  end.  Among  all  substances,  among  all  forms,  he  chooses 
as  much  as  possible  for  his  creations  those  which  best  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
Beauty.  This  is  not  all :  to  these  forms  he  adds  others  which  may  serve,  either 
better  to  express  the  idea  from  which  the  first  proceed,  or  else  to  raise  their 
beauty  *,  these  accessories,  by  means  of  which  objects  tell  what  they  mean,  in 
some  sort,  with  more  clearness,  force,  and  grace,  and  in  a  more  elevated  style — 
these  ac^eessories  which  form  the  poetic  character  of  the  principal  forms,  and 
which  accompany  while  adorning  them,  as  a  musical  harmony  accompanies  and 
emphasizes  the  theme  of  the  melody — these  are  the  omamentt  of  the  creations  of 
Man.  In  the  first  place,  the  forms  which  Art  creates  for  the  objects  necessary  to 
the  different  uses  of  life ;  in  the  second  place,  the  omamenU  of  which  they  are 
susceptible ;  such  should  be  the  double  object  of  this  new  branch  of  instruction, 
which  the  commission  think  it  right  to  propose  for  institution. 

Since  the  time  which  oau  be  devoted  in  the  schools  (lyeees)  to  the  study  of  Art 
would  not  by  any  means  suffice  to  complete  it  in  all  its  parts,  nor  even  in  any 
one  of  them,  it  is  evident  that,  instead  of  running  over  them  all,  so  as  to  learn 
nothing,  or  very  little,  the  best  thing  is,  generally  speaking,  to  apply  ourselves  to 
push  as  fkr  as  possible  the  study  of  that  which  is  tlie  most  difficult  as  well  as  the 
most  important,  and  which  one  can  not  know  without  being  papable  of  learning  all 
the  rest  in  a  little  time,  that  is  to  say,  the  study  of  the  human  figure.  For  i^o- 
ever  is  able  to  represent  the  human  figure  well  in  its  proportions,  its  character, 
and  its  beauty,  will  learn  without  difficulty,  and  in  but  a  little  time,  to  Represent 
as  well  the  proportions,  character  and  beauty  of  animals,  landscape  and  flowers, 
&c. ;  while  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  by  no  means  true.  From  hence  it 
would  seem  that  neither  can  there  be  found  a  place  in  the  schools  (lyeSes)  fSvr 
teaching  the  drawing  of  those  forms  which  we  have  just  called  Artificial  forma. 
These  forms,  in  truth,  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  those  of  natural  objeots, 
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do  not  snrpaiB — ^for  the  most  port  clo  not  even  equal  them  in  complicationa  and 
difncaltiefl.  So  a  man  may  form  a  good  judgment  of  the  proportionB  of  a  cande- 
labrum or  yaae,  who  oould  not  judge  as  well  of  those  of  a  great  part  of  the  being«i 
which  Nature  has  created.  A  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who  knows  how  to  see 
animals  and  plants  accurately,  and  therefore  to  draw  them  well,  will  be  able  to 
appreciate,  and  tlierefore  to  draw  as  it  ought  to  be  drawn,  a  vase,  a  candelabrum, 
or  a  volute.  How  much  better  etill  he  who  is  able  to  understand  and  to  trace  out 
the  cunning  lines  of  .the  human  figure ! 

But  although  in  the  drawing  of  ther  human  figure  the  universal  principles  of 
the  drawing  of  other  kinds  of  forms  is  included,  nevertheless,  each  of  these  kinds 
has  again  its  peculiar  principles.  -  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  draw  well  the 
forms  they  include,  and  consequently  to  form  a  good  judgment  of  their  propor- 
tions, of  their  oharaoter,  and  of  the  particular  beauty  of  which  they  are  susceptible, 
we  must  unite  with  the  study  of  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure,  certain  other 
special  studies.  If  this  is  true  of  the  forms  of  natural  objects,  perhaps  it  is  still 
more  true  of  those  of  which  the  imagination  of  man  is  the  source.  The  forms  of 
nature,  in  truth,  being  more  or  less  analogous  to  our  own,  answer,  by  a  secret 
harmony,  to  the  intimate  constitution  of  our  souls,  and  hedce  it  comes  that  even 
those  who  possess  not  the  slightest  trace  of  art,  judge  tolerably  well  of  the  beauty 
of  such  forms,  whether  in  nature  itself,  or  in  the  works  of  art  which  represent  it. 
As  to  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  the  creations  of  art,  the  cultivation  of 
taste  alone,  by  seeing  and  studying  masterpieces,  makes  us  capable  of  judging  of 
them. 

Again,  for  the  very  reason  that  these  forms  are  those  of  objects  which  serve  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life,  and  which  our  wants,  or  the  variations  of  &ncy,  invite 
us  perpetually  to  alter  and  renew,  we  have  to  exercise  our  judgment  upon  them 
continually ;  and  this  is  another  reason  why  it  is  desirable  that  studies  of  a 
special  nature  should  put  us  in  a  condition  to  bring  an  enlightened  judgment  to 
thetMk. 

To  this  consideration  is  to  be  added  another,  drawn  from  the  interest  of  these 
arts  themselves,  with  which,  in  our  country  of  France  above  all,  so  many  other 
interests  are  connected.  If  the  destiny  of  Art,  in  general,  depends  in  great  part  on 
the  opinion,  more  or  less  enlightened,  of  the  public,  this  is  especially  true  of  those 
arts  which  are  dosely  connected  with  Industry,  and  which  can  not  dispense  with 
the  connection.  Separated  from  the  public  by  intervening  circumstances,  more  or 
less  numerous,  scarcely  known  to  it,  even  the  artist  who,  in  these  arts  which  are 
reputed  as  secondary,  displays  the  rarest  ability,  produces  no  impression  by  the 
authority  of  his  name,  and  ezeroises  but  a  weak  influence  on  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  <^  men.  If,  besides,  in  order  to  judge  of  pictures  and  statues,  we  are 
well  content  to  defer  to  a  certain  extent  to  those  skilled  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  who,  in  consequence,  are  necessarily  the 
best  judges  of  such  works,  still  the  same  thing  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  those  fii- 
miliflir  articles  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  of  which  we  are  making  some 
use  every  moment,  and  every  one  willingly  diinks  himself  capable  of  forming  a 
judgment  as  well  as  any  body  else. 

I^ly,  let  us  add  that  if  of  all  the  branches  of  Art,the  Drawing  of  such  objects 
as  industry  appropriates  to  the  various  uses  of  life  is  not  the  most  elevated,  nor 
that  consequently,  which  can  most  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  soul  and  the 
mind,  it  is  that  which,  on  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  enabling 
us  to  exercise  a  judgment  upon  those  things  of  which  we  have  the  roost  frequent 
need,  unites  this  advantage  too,  (which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  former,) 
— ^that  of  finding  immediate  employment  in  the  greater  number  of  industrial  pro- 
fessions and  trades. 

In  giving,  then,  the  fbst  and  highest  place  in  the  study  of  the  elements  of  art  to 
the  Drawing  of  the  Human  Figure,  which  is  its  highest  branch,  it  seems  that 
there  are  sufficient  reasons  to  make  room  also  for  that  branch  of  art  which  in 
some  sort  occupies  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale,  and  whose  direct  applica- 
tions are  by  much  the  most  numerous  as  well  as,  materially  at  least,  the  most 
useful. 

Since  those  forms  which  are  the  creations  of  the  Imagination  divide  themselves 
naturally,  as  we  have  said,  into  great  classes :  namely,  the  figures  themselves 
of  buildings,  fiimiture,  utensils,  &c.,  and  the  ornaments  with  which  these  difTerent 
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objects  may  be  clothed,  the  teaching  of  tlie  Drawing  of  artificial  forms  sbonld 
also  be  divided  into  two  portions,  corresponding  with  these  two  classes  of  objects. 
Iduring  the  first  portion  of  this  teaching,  the  student  shonld  be  made  to  study 
at  first  select  profiles  of  some  of  the  principal  features  of  which  Architectural 
Buildings  are  composed,  the  Vases,  Brackets,  Vasques,  Balustrades,  Candelabra, 
&o.,  adding  sometimes  the  study  of  the  ground  plans  of  architectural  works  to 
that  of  their  profiles.  In  directing  the  study  of  these  objects,  as  in  that  of  Man, 
the  master  should  apply  himself  to  make  it  clear  how  the  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  depend  on  one  another,  and  vary  one  with  another ;  how  in  this 
agreement  and  connection,  which  ^ve  to  every  work  of  art  its  special  beanty,  as 
well  as  its  definite  character  and  expression,  the  thought  shines  out,  the  spirit 
which  produced  such  forms  *,  how  from  the  harmonious  concert  of  those  propor- 
tions which  Leonardo  da  Vinci  called  *^  divine,"  results  at  last  the  perfection  of 
Beauty. 

To  this  teaching  should  be  joined  the  exhibition,  by  a  sufficient  number  of  ex- 
amples, of  the  several  modifications  which  the  various  forms  must  undergo,  and 
the  particular  characters  or  expressions  which  they  must  assume,  according  to  the 
difierence  of  substances,  following  the  different  nature  of  marble,  of  .stone,  of 
granite,  of  wood,  of  ivory,  of  iron,  of  bronze,  of  the  precious  metals,  &c. 

In  directing  the  special  study  of  ornamentation,  the  professor  should  make 
known  both  the  principal  types  which  art  has  created,  and  those  which  it  most 
commonly  borrows,  whether  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  ;  he  should, 
above  all,  explain  how  it  modifies  the  elements  supplied  by  nature,  and  transforms 
them  so  as  to  please  the  fancy  of  men. 

For  every  branch  of  this  course  of  study,  the  models  sliould  m  general  be 
borrowed  from  Greek  Art,  which,  in  this  department  as  in  all  the  others,  knew 
how  to  unite  with  the  most  perfect  agreement  of  the  forms,  with  the  destination 
of  the  objects  and  their  material,  the  greatest  originality  of  character,  the  highest 
style,  and  the  most  surpassing  beauty.  Other  models  may,  however,  be  aaded, 
borrowed  from  Roman  and  Oriental  art,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  of  the  Renaissance^  which,  though  they  do  not  reach  the  same  degree  of 
supreme  perfection,  have,  nevertheless,  produced  a  crowd  of  masterpieces  in  this 
department. 

The  exercise  of  reproduction  from  memory,  which  would  fasten  in  the  imagina- 
tion the  most  finished  types,  should  be  applied  to  the  drawing  of  artificial  forms 
and  their  ornaments,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  human  figure,  and  will  produce  the 
same  result. 

Perhaps  to  these  studies,  should  be  added  some  practical  lessons  on  the  em- 
ployment of  color  in  ornamentation,  lessons  which  would  initiate  the  student  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  and  harmonies  of  tones  in 
color. 

Tc  conclude,  as  in  the  case  of  figure  dravring,  besides  the  models  of  artificial 
forms,  which  may  be  made  during  the  progress  of  the  course,  other  chefs  d^auvre 
of  art,  placed  in  every  dii*ection  throughout  the  schools  {lycies)  under  the  eyes  of 
youth,  would  succed  in  penetrating  them  with  the  spirit  which  produced  them, 
with  that  universal  spirit  from  which  equally  proceed  that  heroic  contours  of  the 
marbles  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  profile  of  the  least  of  the  earthen  vases  hidden 
in  the  sepulchres  of  Athens  or  of  Vuloi. 

[The  Commisson  proceeds  to  point  out  the  proper  distribution  of  all  these  studies, 
among  the  classes  in  the  lycies,  the  schools  of  general  education  in  France,  and 
conclude  with  recommending  that  Masters  in  Drawing,  shall  undergo  a  special 
-  examination,  and  rank  hereafter  as  Professors,  and  that  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils 
shall  be  tested  by  frequent  inspection  confided  to  men  possessed  of  special  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  who  shall  report  periodically  to  the  Minister  the  results  of 
their  observation. 

trpon  ibis  admirable  report  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  promulgated 
a  Decree  embodying  its  several  snggestions  as  part  of  the  national  aystem.] 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS.  IN  MUSIC.  ^^ 

OONSERVATOIRE  IMTERIAL  DE  MUSIQUE  ET  DE  DECLAMATION. 

Thb  In^perial  Oonaerwxtory  of  ificnc,  at  Parian  was  founded  bj  Louis  X¥I,  m 
1784,  and  was  then  called  Eeole  de  chant  It  was  reorganized  in  1795,  at 
which  time  it  received  its  present  appellation.  Although  originallj  intended  to 
train  actors  and  singers  for  the  imperial  theatres  and  operas,  it  has  become  a 
good  normal  school  bf  professors  of  music  and  vocal  culture  generally. 

Pupils  are  admitted  only  after  a  competitive  examination.  It  is  free,  and  its 
privileges  are  enjoyed  by  about  six  hundred  pupils  annually.  Connected  with 
it  are  a  library  of  music  and  books  on  the  art,  and  a  gallery  of  musical  uistru- 
ments,  which  are  accesmble  to  the  public. 

It  is  governed  by  a  director,  an  administrator,  and  two  committees,  the  com- 
mittee of  musical  instruction  numbering  fifteen,  and  that  of  dramatic  studies 
numbering  fourteen. 

Besides  these  there  are  attached  to  the  school,  a  secretary,  two'  librarians, 
one  curator  of  the  museum,  an  officer  at  the  head  of  the  penaionnat,  and  two 
visiting  physicians. 

The  corps  of  instructors  consists  of  sixty-two  professors,  twrive  r£p6lite«m 
and  ten  other  instructors,  distributed  as  follows : — 1  B^p6titeuf  of  clavier  for 
men;  1  Professor  adjunct  of  clavier  for  women;  2  lUp^titeurs  of  clavier  for 
women ;  1  Professor  titular  of  harp ;  4  Professors  titular  of  violin ;  2  Professors 
titular  of  violoncello;  1  Professor  titular  of  centre  basse;  1  Professor  titular  of 
flute ;  1  Professor  Utular  of  hautbois;  1  Professor  titular  of  clarionette;  1'  Pro- 
fessor titular  of  bassoon ;  1  Professor  titular  of  horn,  first  and  second;  1  Pro- 
fessor titular  of  trumpet;  1  Professor  titular  of  trombone. 

The  classes  for  military  music  are  provided  with  tiie  following  instroctbrs: 
two  of  harmony  and  composition,  one  of  comet  k  piston,  one  of  sazophane, 
one  of  saxhorn,  two  of  elementary  singing. 

Besides  the  school  at  Paris  there  are  five  branch  establSsfaments,  one  in  eadi 
of  the  following  towns:  Lille,  Toulouse,  Marseilles,  Ifets,  and  Nantes. 

Four  Professors  of  composition,  oontrepoint  and  fugue^  two  Professors  of 
written  harmony,  three  professors  of  harmony  and  accompaniment  practically 
united,  eight  Professors  titular  of  singing,  three  Professors  titular  of  individual 
elementary  singing  (aolfige)  for  men,  four  £ep«titeurs  of  individual  elementary 
singing  (solfige)  for  men,  two  Professors  of  individual  elementary  singing 
iaoy^ege)  for  women,  five  R^petiteurs  of  individual  elementary  singing  (w^^gti 
for  women,  two  Professors  titular  of  choral  elementary  singing  (wlfege  coUeclif, ) 
one  Professor  agregS  teaching  a  class  of  choral  music,  two  Professors  titular  of 
lyrical  declamation  in  grand  opera,  three  Professors  titular  of  lyrical  declama- 
tion in  opera  comique,  three  acconqtagnateura  of  lyrical  dedanaation  in  opira 
comique,  one  Professor  for  studying  parts  for  grand  opera  and  opera  comique,  one 
Professor  for  the  class  of  the  pensionmat  for  studying  the  parts  for  grand  opera 
and  opira  romiquey  one  I^fessor  for  teaching  adhlts  to  sing  popular  music  in 
the  evening  classes,  four  Professors  titular  of  dramittic  declamation,  one 
Professor  honorary  of  dramatic  dedamation,  one  Professor  titular  of  theatrical 
management,  one  Professor  titular  of  fencing  for  men,  one  Professor  titular  of 
organ  and  improvisation,  one  Professor  titular  of  piano  for  men,  one  Professor 
titular  of  piano  for  women,  one  Professor  adjunct  of  piano  for  women,  one 
Professor  titular  of  instrumental  music  in  bands,  one  Professor  ae^mKt  of 
clavier  for  men. 

We  copy  the  following  notice  of  the  annual  ezaminatSon  for  186^  from- the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  examinations  are  divided  isto  two  series,  one  being  held  wMk-ddsed 
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doors,  and  the  other  being  open  to  each  of  the  public  as  can  obtain  tickets  of 
admission,  which  on  some  days  ars  as  scarce  as  tickets  for  a  coronation,  in  fact, 
are  utterly  unattainable  bj  ordinary  mortals.  The  private  examinations 
include  80I-&,  written  harmony,  thorough  bass,  the  adaptation  to  the  piano 
of  a  piece  from  an  old  opera;  scales,  organ,  centre  basse,  contre  point,  and 
fUgue.  This  portion  of  tlie  competition  is  carried  on  in  the  small  thentre  of  the 
Conservatoire,  while  the  public  trials  take  place  in  the  concert  theatre ;  the 
latter  include  singing,  grand  opera  and  .comic  opera,  violin,  violoncello,  liarp, 
piano,  and  all  the  wind  instruments  played  by  pupils,  whether  civil  or  military, 
fiv  since  the  suppression  of  the  gymnasium  of  military  music,  the  Conseiratcire 
has  the  charge  of  the  education  of  military  musicians.  The  examination  of 
the  pupils  in  the  dramatic  classes  usually  terminates  the  public  examinations. 

The  president  of  the  juries  is  M.  Auber,  the  director  of  the  Conservatoire. 
The  juries  themselves  are  nine  in  number;  five  of  these  consist  of  professors  of 
the  Conservatoire,  while  tlie  other  four  are  selected  (rom  the  artistic  celebrities 
of  the  capital.  The  pupils  in  sol-fa  are  required  to  execute  at  sight,  what  is 
called  a  lesson  dchangements  de  defs^  and  M.  Elevart  explains  this  in  the  fol^ 
lowing  terms: — "This  name  is  given  to  a  particular  system  of  notation,  which 
introduces  the  seven  positions  of  the  three  keys  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  so  as 
to  test  the  promptitude  of  eye  possessed  by  the  competing  pupUs." 

The  pupils  01  the  class  of  harmony  have  to  arrange  a  selected  piece  w'th 
bass,  and  the  fugue  class  to  compose  a  fugue  on  a  given  subject ;  for  this 
purpose  eighteen  hours  are  allotted,  during  which  time  the  pupils  are  slmt  up 
in  the  class-rooms  of  the  Conservatoire;  the  successful  pupils  rarely  take  more 
than  eight  or  ten  hours  to  complete  their  tasks.  The  other  pupils,  whether 
vocal  or  instrumental,  have  to  execute  a  piece  selected  by  the  committee  of 
studies;  each  kmd  of  instrumentalists  executes  the  same  piece,  and  all, 
except  the  vocalist^  have  to  execute  a  manuscript  piece  at  sight 

Formerly  there  were  vocal  classes  in  the  Conservatoire  which  competed  in 
public.  After  having  sung  a  morceau  chosen  by  their  professor?,  the  pupils 
sang  a  manuscript  piece  at  sight.  M.  Elevart  regrets  that  this  kind  of  vocal 
counterpoint  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  sini^ing  classes,  **as  the  study  of 
Tocaliaation  and  the  obligation  of  executing  at  sight  in  public  forced  the  singers 
to  be  musicians,  that  is  to  say,  readers."  Each  pupil  of  the  singing  classes 
admitted  to  the  competition  sings  a  piece  chosen  by  the  professor.  Tliere  are 
certain  airs  which  are  repeated  ten  times  during  one  day's  exhibition,  such  as 
the  air  of  the  Deuk  faimttlea  of  Theodore  Labarre,  and  that  of  Norma. 

The  public  comp6titk>na  occupy  a  whole  week.  They  commence  at  nine  in 
the  morning  and  terminate  ordinarily  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  Tlie  most 
popular  of  tne  musical  classes  are  those  of  the  violin  and  piano,  and  serious 
and  comic  opera.  The  scenes  of  tragedy  and  comedy  performed  by  the  pupils 
of  the  declamation  classes  attract  a  special  audience.  "With  the  exception  of 
the  pit  and  gallery,  which  are  nominally  open  to  the  public,  admission  can  only 
be  obtained  by  means  of  tickets  signed  by  the  director.  These  tickets  are 
distributed  amongst  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  the  directors  of  the  Imperial 
theatres  of  Paris,  and  the  Professors  of  the  Conservatoire.  At  the  public 
distribution  of  prizes,  eadi  prize  pupil  receives  one  or  two  tickets,  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  prize  which  he  or  she  may  have  obtained.  At  present  the 
distribution  takes  place  in  August,  a  few  days  after  the  closing  of  the  competi- 
tive examinations,  but  formeriy  it  took  place  in  November  aft»r  the  reopening 
of  the  classes,  which  are  closed  from  the  first  of  August  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. At  that  time  the  meeting  was  a  very  interesting  one ;  the  time  was 
sufficient  to  allow  of 'the  music  to  be  performed  on  the  occasion,  being  well 
studied ;  the  accompaniments  were  given  by  a  full  band,  and  it  was  usual  for 
the  pupil  who  had^  gained  the  first  prize  in  fugue  in  the  preceding  year  to 
write  the  overture  of  the  concert  At  present  the  full  band  is  replaced  by  a 
simple  piano,  and  the  first  prize-man  of  the  fugue  class  has  no  longer  the 
opportunity  of  testing  his  powers  in  presence  of  a  select  public.      The  old 

gractice  of  a  symphony,  composed  for  all  instruments,  and  executed  by  the 
tuMats  of  the  year,  has  also  necessarily  fallen  with  the  abdition  of  tlie 
orchestra.  These  melodies  used  to  be  written  by  eminent  composers,  and  the 
names  of  Fran9oiB  Bazin,  Jules  Cohen,  and  Coradin  Prumier  are  remembered 
with  flMBure  by  habitu^  of  Ui«  Conaervstoire  meetings. 
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• 

The  ability  to  read  and  render  muaical  composition  was  made  part  of  the 
programme  of  instruction  in  the  primaiy  normal  schools,  drawn  up  bj  M. 
Guizot,  in  1833. 

B7  the  decree  of  1865,  the  musical  teaching  is  given  during  the  whole  three 
years,  five  hours  a  week  being  allotted  to  lessons  in  music  and  elementary  sing- 
ing, including  practice  on  the  oiigan  and  the  piana 

Intiie  lyceutns  vocal  music  was  left  optional  with  the  director  until  1865, 
when  by  a  decree  of  January  30  of  that  year,  instruction  in  vocal  music  was 
made  obligatory  on  all  the  lower  classes  to  the  fourth  inclusive,  and  left 
optional  with  the  pupils  of  the  fourth  class  and  those  above.  The  obligatory 
instruction  includes  the  elementary  principles  of  music  and  singing,  as  well  as 
musical  reading  and  writing,  according  to  the  notation  at  present  in  use  in  all 
civilized  nations.  The  optional  instruction  may  be  extended  to  the  elementary 
principles  of  harmony. 

In  organizing  the  studies  of  the  secondary  special  schools,  this  subject  was 
made  obligatory,  and  the  following  method  mdicated  in  the  elaborate  circular  of 
the  Kinister,  (U,  Duruy,)  addressed  to  the  rectors,  April  6,  1868. 

Singing  is  a  powerful  means  of  education.  All  the  special  colleges  will, 
therefore,  comprise  singing  classes.  Each  lesson  should  commence  with  sing- 
ing in  unison,  in  order  to  steady  the  voice ;  the  pupils  should  be  grouped 
according  to  the  capacity  of  their  voices,  and  each  group  should  in  its  turn  go 
through  the  exercises  prepared.  The  lesson  should  conclude  with  the  practice 
of  easy  and  melodious  choruses.  As  for  the  method  to  be  employed,  it  must 
provisionally  be  the  one  that  the  master  knows  best  how  to  apply. 

FreparcUary  year.  During  this  year  should  be  taught  a  few  principles,  and 
many  tunes  of  a  simple  and  agreeable  character,  set  to  good  words,  bat  veiy 
little  musical  grammar. 

First  year  of  instruction.  Each  lesson  should  open  with  exercises  in 
solfaing.  The  master  should  sing  short  musical  phrases,  which  the  pupils 
should  endeavor  to  reproduce.  These  phrases  should  never  go  beyond  the 
extent  of  an  octave.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  lesson,  the  singing  should  be 
su.spended  for  some  minutes,  during  which  the  principles  should  be  explained. 
The  musical  tone,  scale  of  tones^  tlegreea,  intervals,  gamut,  octave,  means  of 
representing  tones  by  signs^  notes,  compass,  the  0  cle(  intonation,  duration, 
time,  simple  time,  },  J,  },  breve,  somibreve,  minim,  equivalent  rests.  The 
lesK>n  should  conclude  with  a  song  sung  in  unison,  and  two-part  choruses. 

Second  year.  Continuation  of  the  explanation  of  the  principles ;  study  of 
the  chromatic  scales,  modified  tones,  accidents,  second  study  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  on  the  intervals  of  tones^  study  of  the  tetrachords,  major  and  minor  keys, 
typical  scale  do  and  2a,  construction  of  scales  similar  to  this  typical  one,  on  the 
firiit  sound  of  the  superior  tetrachord,  or  on  the  fourth  tone  of  the  inferior 
tetrachord,  position  of  the  sharps,  position  of  the  fiats.  Study  of  the  key /a. 
Binary  and  ternary  group&  With  the  lessons  in  theory  should  always  be 
combined  practice;  intonation,  dictation,  and  singing  in  unison  should  terminate 
each  lesson. 

Third  year.  Modultftion,  what  is  understood  by  modulathag,  origin  of  the 
accidentals  determined  by  modulations,  passing  or  durable  modulations,  how  to 
distinguish  between  them,  importance  of  this  distinction  as  regards  solfaing,  of 
the  seven  kinds  of  voices,  of  the  keys  assigned  to  them,  of  the  quality  (tiniifre) 
of  the  voice,  the  enharmonic  system,  numerous  examples  borrowed  from  the 
great  masters*  movement,  time,  analysis  of  melody,  wliat  is  meant  by  a  musical 
phrase,  by  a  period,  simple  and  ornate  melody,  transposition. 

Fourth  year.  Continuation  of  the  sol-fa  exercises,  of  musical  dictatk>ns, 
singing  in  unison,  and  in  two^  three  and  four  parts.    Elementary  notions  of 
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harmony,  principal  consonant  and  dissonant  accords,  their  ftindamental  position, 
reversal  and  connection,  short-hand  annotation  of  harmonies,  numbered  bass. 
Cadences,  perfect,  imperfect,  broken,  fta,  suspension,  use  of  pedlds. 

Accompaniment  to  singing.  Studies  of  sacred  music^  difference  between  tiie 
modes  of  music  and  the  modes  of  church  music,  notions  of  plain  song,  musical 
plain  song,  execution  of  some  pieces  of  Palestrina^  Handel,  &c.  Abridged 
history  of  music,  sesthetical  ideas  resulting  from  the  analysis  of  a  few  worics  (^ 
moderate  dimensions  selected  from  the  Italian,  French  and  German  schools. 

POPULAR  MUSICAL  INSTBUOTTOK  IN  PABia 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  are  making  great  efforts  to  popularise 
musical  instruction  in  Paris,  as  has  been  done  in  Germany.  Singing  classes  for 
children  and  adults  exist  in  all  the  primary,  secondary,  normal  and  commercial 
schools  of  the  capital,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  give  character  and  tone 
to  what  is  taught  there. 

A  competition  is  opened  for  choral  compontiona,  to  be  executed  by  the  pupils 
of  the  primary  schools,  and  the  dasses  of  adults  m  the  city.  The  pieces  are  to 
be  written  for  three  or  four  voices,  without  accompaniment,  and  a  jury  named 
\ty  the  Prefect  will  award  the  prizes.  The  choice  of  the  words  is  also  left  to 
the  composers,  but  they  must,  of  course,  be  in  accordance  with  the  object  in 
view.  The  number  of  pieces  is  to  be  unlimited,  and  a  prize  of  three  to  four 
hundred  francs,  according  to  merit,  will  be  awarded  for  each  composition 
accepted,  the  copyright  of  the  successful  piece  to  be  the  property  of  the 
municipal  authorities. 

VOCAL  Musio  nr  thb  ABMT: 

Quite  recently,  •instruction  in  vocal  munc^  after  the  method  of  Galin-Puis- 
Oheoi,  has  been  introduced  at  a  fow  points  in  the  army  and  navy  with  such 
success  that  the  Minister  of  War  in  1868  directed  it  to  be  taught  in  each  regi- 
ment by  teachers  trained  after  this  method  in  the  normal  musical  datt  at  Yin- 
oennes. 

MUSICAL  A8S00IATI0K8. 

In  186t  there  were  3,223,  (socUtea.  orph&mipMf)  with  90,532  active  and 
56,96t  honorary  members.  This  number  does  not  indode  the  philharmonic 
societies,  nor  the  choral  societies  for  the  cultivation  of  church  music.  These 
musical  sssooiations,  by  their  public  conoertSi  have  lealiied  and  contributed 
over  1,500,000  francs  to  charitable  objects. 

Uany  of  these  musical  associations  have  founded  gratuitous  schools  of  musiG^ 
wjkuch  they  maintain  at  their  own  expense;  others  have  constituted  themselves, 
as  mutual  aid-sodeties.  Bach  member  receives  a  snail  book,  stating  the  time- 
of  his  joining  the  association,  and  a  sort  of  certificate  of  his  behavior  and  diar^ 
acter.  If  a  member,  on  entering  a  strange  city,  where  there  is  also  a  musical 
assodation,  he  will  at  once  through  his  book  find  a  hospitable  reception^  in- 
formation on  all  sttljects  of  interest  to  him,  and  work.  • 

BNCOUBAOEiaMT  FOB  TBB  tO^WB&t  KCSIOAIi  OSUFOBrnOK.- 

By  a  recent  decree  of  the  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a  competitive  perform- 
SBoe  has  been  eetablidied  at  each  of  the  three  lyrical  theatres  of  Paris— tiie 
ptrixe  at  each  for  the  beet  opera  to  be  3,000  francs,  and  for  the  best  poem  set  to 
qiusic,  1,500  francs.  These  prizes  are  in  addition  to  the  grand  prix  de  Rme, 
instituted  hi  1802,  and  otiier  prizes  now  awarded  by  the  OtmaervaMn. 
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INTBODUOnOV. 

The  necessity  of  a  special  preparation  for  a  mercantile  career 
was  not  recognized  in  France  until  1820,  and  even  then,  it  foond 
favor  and  encouragement  only  among  merchants  and  bankers,  who 
could  look  beyond  routine  to  the  general  intelligence  and  knowl- 
edge of  principles,  which  make  all  routine  and  formulas  intelligible 
and  pliable  to  the  changing  conditions  of  a  progressive  industry  and 
an  expanding  commerce. 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AT  PARIS.* 

The  Superior  School  of  Commerce,  the  'first  school  of  its  class 
in  France,  was  instituted  at  Paris  as  a  day-school,  by  two  intelligent 
merchants,  M.  Brodard  and  M.  Le  Gret,  in  1820 ;  and  such  was  the 
intelligence  and  versatility  of  its  early  pupils,  that  it  obtained  the 
patronage  of  the  eminent  bankers  and  commercial  men  of  that  day 
—of  Chaptal,  Oasimir  Perier,  Lafitte,  Ternaux  and  others.  It  was, 
after  a  few  years,  established  in  the  old  Hotel  Sully,  in  Bue  St. 
Antoine,  where,  endowed  with  numerous  rooms,  spacious  courts, 
extensive  gardens,  a  cabinet  of  instruments  for  experimental  physics, 
a  chemical  laboratory,  and  collections  of  samples  of  merchandise, 
and  a  numerous  staff  of  able  teachers,  it  received  boarders  as  well 
as  day-scholars. 

A  council  of  improvement  (eonseil  de  per/ecHonnement^)  composed 
of  very  competent  persons,  undertook  to  draw  up  a  programme  of 
the  studies,  to  superintend  their  organi2ation,  to  make  modifica*' 
tions  if  necessary,  and  to  enforce  their  execution.  The  gentlemen 
forming  this  council  were  members  of  the  Institute,  bankers,  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  who  had  learned  by  study  and  experience  what 
various  talents  and  diversified  knowledge  are  indispensable  for  him 
who  buys,  sells,  or  manages.  They  traced  with  a  firm  and  sure 
hand  the  regulations  and  programmes  of  the  new  school  Their 
wise  arrangements  have  been  religiously  retained  in  the  school,  and 


'Abridged  from  ■pteial  npoft  of  M.  CSarrsii,  Dircotor,  to  ttio  Mioiater  of  ConmoreOk  Ato. 
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are  in  force  to  the  present  moment ;  they  have  served  as  a  model 
and  starting-point  for  all  the  attempts  of  the  same  kind  which  have 
been  made  in  France  or  elsewhere.  The  council  has  .constantly 
maintained  the  sound  traditions  of  the  school,  which  have  been  its 
main  support. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  requires  three  years  of  study ;  the 
pupils  are  divided  into  three  forms  {comptoirs)  or  classes,  and  no 
pupil  passes  from  one  form  to  the  next  without  undergoing  an 
examination. 

The  first  year,  or  first  form,  though  in  some  manner  elementary, 
admits  only  such  pupils  as  have  received  a  good  primary  education, 
and  are  pretty  well  versed  in  French  grammar,  arithmetic,  and 
geography ;  it  is  devoted  to  reforming  their  handwriting,  to  the  study 
of  history,  geography,  arithmetic  in  all  its  parts,  to  an  elementary 
course  on  the  usages  of  trade  and  the  rudiments  of  accounts,  to 
physics  and  chemistry,  (of  which  the  pupils  in  this  form  learn 
chiefly  the  elements,  vocabularies,  nomenclatures,  and  classifica- 
tions ;)  lastly,  to  the  knowledge  of  raw  materials,  of  which  the 
school  possesses  specimens  and  samples.  In  this  form  the  pupils 
begin  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  the  foreigners  learn  French, 
and  the  French  pupils  make  a  more  profound  study  of  the  rules  of 
their  native  tongue.  Tliis  division  of  studies  clearly  shows  that  the 
school  must  have  a  fixed  minimum  of  age  for  the  pupils  admitted ; 
in  fact,  the  understanding  and  memory  may  suffice  for  certain 
studies,  but  to  pursue  them  with  profit  there  must  be  attention, 
reflection,  and  judgment.  The  minimum  age  for  the  admission  of 
pupils  was  therefore  fixed  at  fifteen  for  the  first  form,  and  the  school 
is  now  rather  disposed  to  fix  it  later  than  earlier. 

The  second  year,  or  second  form,  does  not  receive  pupils  under  six- 
teen ;  it  comprises  the  continuation  of  some  of  the  preceding  studies, 
book-keeping,  the  theory  of  accounts  in  all  its  parts,  the  applica- 
tion of  arithmetic  to  all  the  operations  of  trade  and  banking, 
exercises  in  mental  arithmetic,  a  course  of  correspondence,  and 
essays  intended  to  accustom  pupils  to  express  their  thoughts  rapidly 
with  precision  and  perspicuity,  linear  drawing,  geometry,  the 
elements  of  algebra^ .  commercial  geography,  the  study  of  the  code 
of  commerce,  the  continuation  of  foreign,  languages.  We  have 
designedly  indicated  the  limit  of  age  for  the  pupils  of  the  second 
form,  although  the  rule  established  for  entering  the  first  wonld 
seem  to  render  it  unnecessary ;  it  raises  new  difficulties  for  us  every 
year,  and  yet  must  be  maintained.  The  pupils  have  very  generally 
a  most  decided  tendency  to  enter  the  second  form,  careless  whether 
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ihey  will  be  able  to  follow  its  courses  witb  profit ;  to  leap  over  the 
elementary  year  is  witb  them,  and  too  often  with  their  parents,  a 
question  of  ambition  and  impatience  rather  than  of  instruction. 

We  have  the  utmost  difSculty  in  convincing  those  who  have 
obtained  the  bachelor's  diploma  (at  the  Lyck,)  by  dint  of  cram- 
ming and  coaching,  that  the  science  of  trade  is  not  a  unique  whole, 
composed  of  formulas  more  or  less  simple,  more  or  less  numerous, 
which  have  only  to  be  learned  and  remembered  in  order  to  make 
them  at  once  skillful  merchants.  They  are  astonished  when  told 
that  long  and  serious  study  is  required  to  learn  what  they  had  con- 
sidered so  easy ;  they  are  desirous,  at  the  very  outset,  to  attack  the 
highest  parts  of  the  science,  to  devote  their  attention  to  finance,  to 
great  mercantile  enterprises  and  complicated  operations  in  the 
funds,  to  attempt  as  mere  play,  the  diflScult  and  dangerous  func- 
tions of  consular  justice.  In  one  word,  they  want  to  reverse  the 
natural  course  of  things,  and  to  begin  with  what  can  only  be  the 
end  of  anxious  study,  the  result  of  positive  knowledge  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  real  business.  It  was  therefore  indispensable  to 
fix  a  limit  of  age  for  admission  to  the  second  form,  and  to  introduce 
an  examination  for  classing  according  to  merit,  which  all  must  pass 
who  enter  the  second  form  without  passing  through  the  first; 
bachelors  of  sciences  are  alone  exempt  from  this  measure. 

The  third  year,  or  third  form,  is  the  indispensable  complement 
of  the  instruction  given  at  the  school ;  it  is  devoted  to  the  higher 
branches  of  learning,  and  to  practical  exercises;  it  includes  the 
study  of  the  exchanges  and  of  arbitration,  which  has  been  too  long 
neglected  in  France,  and  to  which  the  increasing  number  and 
extent  of  our  business  relations  with  foreign  countries  gives  fresh 
importance  and  furnishes  daily  occasions  for  their  use;  multi- 
&rious  applications  of  accounts  to  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
agriculture ;  analytical  chemistry  and  chemical  manipulations  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  merchandise,  and  to  the  discovery  of  adultera- 
tions (thus  completing  the  course  of  general  chemistry  followed  in 
the  two  first  years ;)  the  continuation  of  the  studies  of  geometry 
and  linear  drawing,  the  elements  of  mechanics  applied  to  the 
requirements  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  to  the  material  of 
trading  ports,  railways  and  docks;  the  technology  or  description 
of  the  principal  manuflEu^tures,  mercantile  and  maritime  law,  and 
political  economy.  In  this  form  all  the  studies  are  applied  by  the 
nmnlated  exercise  of  trade ;  each  pupil  opens  and  closes  accounts 
and  correspondence  of  all  kinds.  The  pupils,  divided  into  groups, 
or  commercial  firms,  renewed   from  time  to  time,  buy  and  sell 
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goods,  keep  bsnks,  charter  vessels^  sssve,  commissioii,  x$ovreq>oikd, 
and  perform,  under  the  guidance  of  an  able  and  experienced  pro&Sr 
sor,  all  the  most  varied  and  most  difficult  oper^^tions.  After  Easter 
the  pupils  of  the  third  form,  accompanied  bjr  a  professor  of 
technology,  visit  the  principal  factories  of  Paris  and  its  enyirons, 
the  custom-house,  bonding  warehouses,  d^c. 

It  was  to  assist  the  exercises  of  this  form  that  the  use  of  fictitioiui 
bank-notes  and  money  was  at  one  time  introduced,  but  these  were 
promptly  abandoned  by  the  school  as  puerile  expedients,  proper 
enough  perhaps  to  be  employed  for  children,  like  the  colored  balls 
and  pictures  of  infant  schools,  but  altogether  useless  with  young 
men  bent  on  earnest  study,  and  likely  only  to  distract  their  atten- 
tion and  cause  a  loss  of  time.  The  same  means  have  many  times 
since  been  adopted  in  other  schools  as  a  new  invention,  but  they 
have  always  been  laid  aside  as  useieas. 

The  course  of  instructicin  in  the  school,  as  well  as  the  allotment 
of  time  to  the  classes  and  studies,  have  been  r^^ated  as  methodi- 
cally as  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  alloved.  The  pupils  ]aae  at 
half-past  five  all  the  year  round,  and  at  six  commence  the  business 
of  the  day.  They  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock.  The  hours  of  every 
day  are  employed  nearly  as  follows :  five  hours  in  lessons,  six  hours 
in  study,  and  four  hours  in  recreation,  including  forty  minutes  for 
break&st  and  dinner. 

In  the  three  forms,  each  course- is  confided  to  a  special  profeesor, 
with  the  exception  of  geometry  and  linear  drawing,  which  are 
taught  by  one  person,  and  of  mechanics  and  technology,  which  are 
in  the  same  case.  Each  pnpil  must  attend  all  the  courses  of  the 
form  to  which  he  belongs.  He  must  learn  at  least  one  foreigu 
language,  and  may  leam  several  if  he  can  find  time  without  neg- 
lecting his  other  studies.  The  pupils  are  expected  to  take  notes,  as 
complete  as  possible,  of  the  lessons  given  by  the  professors ;  to 
study  them  in  private,  to  consult  the  authors  placed  at  their 
di^sal,  on  the  same  subjects,  and  to  make  a  summary  of  the 
lesson,  a  fair  copy  of  which  they  deliver  in  the  evening  to  the. 
inspector  of  the  form,  who  hands  it  to  the  professor  at  the  next 
lesson.  Special  examiners  every  day  interrogate  the  pupils  of  the 
second  and  third  formsi  on  the  parts  of  the  principal  courses 
already  studied,  and  an  account  is  kept  of  the  marks  merited  by 
their  answers. 

Every  quarter  there  is  a  competition  for  dassing  the  pupils  in  all 
the  branches  of  instruction,  and  immediately  after,  the  direeUnr 
announces  the  places  obtained  by  all  in  the  presence  of  ihe  pro:- 
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fessors  and  pupils.  A  statement  of  the  marks  merited  bj  each 
papil  for  conduct  and  application  is  addressed  to  the  parents.  At 
the  end  of  the  school -year,  a  board,  composed  of  members  of 
the  council  of  improvement,  and  of  the  professors,  awards  to  the 
two  best  pupils  of  the  third  form,  as  a  first  and  second  prize  of 
honor,  a  gold  medal  and  a  silver  medal,  given  to  the  school  bj  his 
Imperial  Highness,  Prince  Napoleon,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  great 
interest  he  takes  in  commercial  education.  The  same  judges  award 
to  the  best  pupils  of  the  second  and  third  forms,  two  silver  and 
four  bronze  medals,  given  hy  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Com* 
merce,  and  Public  Works.  The  pupils  of  the  third  form  -who 
have  completed  their  studies  and  successfully  passed  the  final 
examinations  before  the  committee  delegated  by  the  Council  of 
Improvement,  receive,  when  the  prizes  are  distributed,  a  diploma 
of  capacity  delivered  by  the  school  and  signed  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works,  president  of  the  council 
of  improvement.  This  is  the  only  document  the  school  recognizes 
as  official,  and  certifying  complete  studies ;  no  certificates  are  given 
for  partial  studies. 

The  oiganization  of  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  school 
is  as  simple  as  that  of  the  studies ;  for  the  last  ten  years  the  school 
has  received  neither  day-scholars  nor  half-boarders ;  all  are  boarders, 
and  their  number  never  exceeds  one  hundred  at  the  same  time, 
distributed  into  four  dormitories  and  twenty  private  chambers,  which 
the  pupils  enter  only  when  they  go  to  bed ;  all  their  waking  hours 
are  passed  in  the  wnphitbeatres,  and  the  class-rooms,  under  con- 
stant supervision. 

The  pupils  are  all  warned. on  entering  that  they  can  remain  in 
the  school  only  on  condition  of  steady  application  to  study.  They 
are  given  to  understand  that  they  come  there  for  a  commercial 
purpose,  to  purchase  the  instruction  and  instruments  of  their  future 
profession.  This  notion  is  incessantly  presented  to  them  in  every 
possible  form ;  thus  it  is  proved  to  them  that  they  expend  at  the 
school  about  five  francs  per  day,  and  that  if  each  of  them  is  not 
worth  five  francs  more  every  night,  he  will  have  made  a  bad  specu- 
lation, which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  put  an  end  to  as  soon  as 
possible  if  no  improvement  should  take  place.  The  discipline  of 
the  school  is  not  severe,  but  it  is  very  strictly  enforced ;  there  are 
scarcely  any  punishments ;  a  pupil  may  be  kept  in  the  half  or  whole 
of  Sunday,  but  this  must  not  occur  often,  the  pupils  being  always 
warned  that  persistence  in  misconduct  or  neglect  of  study  will 
render  their  dismissal  inevitable ;  we  may  therefore  say  that  the 
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only  serious  penalty  is  the  expulsion  of  disobedient  or  idle  pupils. 
The  time  Which  families  allow  the  school  for  the  development  of  its 
instruction  (barely  two  years  on  the  average,)  is  too  short  for  any 
part  of  it  to  be  lost  in  struggling  agiunst  ill-regulated  minds  and 
rebellious  tempers — a  very  meritorious  work  undoubtedly,  but 
quite  impracticable  with  the  means  we  possess,  and  foreign  to  our 
object.  The  dismissal  of  a  pupil,  unless  for  very  serious  reasons,  is 
not  attended  with  any  publicity ;  it  generally  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  a  quarter,  when  the  pupil  is  sent  home  with  an  explanation  of 
the  circumstances.  There  are  usually  several  cases  of  this  kind 
every  year  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter. 

The  pupils  of  all  the  divisions  attend  public  worship  under 
proper  supervision,  at  the  churches  or  chapels  of  the  religions 
communion  in  which  they  have  been  reared. 

The  success  of  the  school  is  due  to  Adolphe  Blanqui,  professor 
of  the  history  of  commerce  in  this  school,  who  in  1830,  in  a  period 
of  great  depression  arising  out  of  the  disturbances  of  that  period, 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  institution.  He  was  young,  without 
fortune,  had  already  a  family  to  support,  the  times  were  hard,  and 
the  future  gloomy ;  he  had  to  accept  a  heritage  of  ruins  and  to 
stem  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  which  was  then  in  favor  of  what 
has  long  been  called  protection  of  the  national  industry.  Nothing 
could  deter  him ;  he  was  determined  to  save  from  destruction  an 
institution  which  could  develop  the  ideas  of  political  economy  and 
commercial  liberty  to  which  he  had  already  vowed  his  existence. 
He  brought  to  its  aid  hb  indefatigable  activity,  his  inexhaustible 
and  charming  intellect,  his  great  learning,  the  numerous  and  useful 
connections  attracted  by  the  engaging  amenity  of  his  character ; 
he  contrived  to  restrict  the  school  within  limits  more  in  harmony 
with  the  resources  at  his  disposal  and  the  perils  of  the  moment. 
Followed  by  the  pupils  who  admired  and  loved  him,  surrounded  by 
a  small  group  of  professors  fsEiithful  to  the  work,  he  set  all  an 
example  of  industry  and  devotedness,  he  labored  without  ceasing 
and  shrunk  from  no  obstacle.  Indeed,  when  we  contemplate  this 
struggle,  which  lasted  five-and-twenty  years,  and  only  ceased  with 
his  death,  we  do  not  know  which  most  to  admire,  his  courage,  his 
activity,  the  variety  of  his  acquirements,  the  fecundity  of  his 
resources,  or  the  irresistible  influence  which  he  exorcised  over  all 
who  came  near  him. 

From  this  epoch,  the  history  of  the  school  is  the  biography  of 
Blanqui ;  his  personality  overshadowed  and  protected  it  at  the  same 
lime.    Deputy  for  Bordeaux,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  a  brilliant 
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writer  and  applaaded  profesaor,  he  shed  over  the  school  the  lustre 
of  his  rising  fame,  and  ga?e  it  a  world-wide  reputation  by  his 
books ;  he  drew  down  on  it  the  kindly  notice  of  the  Government, 
whose  codperation  he  secured. 

About  1838,  M.  Cunin-Gridaine,  then  Minister  of  Commerce, 
struck  with  the  great  services  rendered  by  the  school,  and  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  its  classes,  (at  the  final  examina- 
tion of  which  he  was  specially  invited  to  preside,)  conceived  the 
design  of  giving  the  benefit  of  its  instruction  to  a  certain  number 
of  young  men  whose  limited  means  would  not  allow  them  to  enter. 
He  granted  several  subventions  in  the  form  of  half-scholarships ; 
subsequently  it  was  found  that  this  measure  was  inadequate,  and 
that  the  sums  remaining  to  be  paid  by  the  pupils'  parents  were  still 
beyond  the  means  of  the  persons  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit 
By  a  ministerial  decision,  dated  8th  June,  1853,  M.  Magne  trans- 
formed these  half-scholarships  into  a  proportional  number  of  whole 
ones,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  present  director,  who  had  taken 
part  in  Blanqui's  labors,  it  was  decided  that  these  scholarships 
should  be  the  object  of  competition  in  the  principal  commercial 
towns,  one-third  of  them  being  conferred  every  year.  This  plan 
has  now  been  followed  for  eleven  years,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Owing  to  the  careful  supervision  of  these  competitions  by 
the  Government,  these  pupils  enter  the  school  with  a  good  prepara- 
tory education,  and  the  best  of  them  have  always  come  from  the 
superior  primary  schools.  They  soon  attain  good  rank  in  their 
classes,  where  they  have  become  an  element  of  emulation ;  and  three 
times  in  the  last  eleven  years,  these  scholarship  pupils  have  obtained 
the  gold  medal,  the  prize  of  honor  at  the  school.  - 


OOMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  OF  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

In  1863,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  with  the  encour- 
agement of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  established  a  special 
school  where  day-scholars,  whose  parents  reside  in  the  city,  can  be 
prepared  for  the  special  requirements  of  railway,  navigation,  and 
telegraphic  companies,  and  for  commercial  service  generally. 

The  course  covers  three  years,  with  a  preparatory  class  for  lads 
under  twelve  years,  and  a  fourth  year  for  such  as  desire  to  pursue, 
for  another  year  the  special  studies  of  a  commercial  career. 

The  studies,  besides  the  general  course,  suitable  for  the  period 
between  thirteen  and  sixteen  years.  Include  commercial  geography 
and  history,  technology,  book-keeping,  exchange,  foreign  monies, 
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weights  aud  measarea,  commercial  coneapondence,  commercial  law, 
English,  German,  and  Spaniah  langaages,  and  drawing. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  pnpils  are  examined,  and  if 
qualified,  receive  certificates  of  their  ci^acity  and  proficiency ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  Chamher  of  Commerce  awards  a 
diploma  to  those  who,  during  that  trial-year,  give  proctf  of  real  haai- 
nesB  knowledge  and  aptitude. 

Special  prizes  are  offered  by  the  llinister  of  Puhlid  Instractioii, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  competition  for  which  is  widely 
felt,  and  the  award  is  a  sure  passport  to  immediate  employment. 

Each  scholar  pays  twenty  irancs  in  advance,  which  cover  all  ex- 
penses except  books.  The  priaes,  and  subsidies  by  the  city  and 
State,  and  lai^^  business  firms,  meet  the  wants  <^  capable  but  in- 
digent pupils. 

There  are  accommodatioDs  for  four  hundred  day-pupils.  In  the 
evening  there  are  lectures  for  adulta. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  FUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  great  municipal  secondary  schools  of  Paria^  the  Chaptal  and 
Tuigot,  special  attention  is  paid  to  studies  which  prepare  for  a 
mercantile  career,  in  which  many  of  the  graduates  will  at  once 
enter.  Modem  languages,  English,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian 
are  taught  in  place  of  Greek  and  Latin^  and  exercises  in  penman- 
ship  and  arithmetic  bear  upon  commercial  forms,  book-keeping, 
and  business  transactions.  Geography  and  natural  history  are 
taught  in  reference  to  the  manufacturing  resources  and  the  industries 
of  nations. 

In  the  organization  of  secondary  special  instruction,  the  Minister 
requires  the  commercial  section  to  pursue  the  following : — 

Daring  the  first  year,  (about  the  thirteenth  year,)  general  notions  on  the  nature 
of  commerce,  and  of  credit,  definition  of  the  principal  tonus  used  in  mercantile 
and  money  transactiona,  busineas  forms  with  practice  in  miUcing  neat  examples 
of  them.  Beamd  year:  commercial  geography  of  France  and  details  in  regard 
to  articles  of  commerce,  commercial  arithmetic,  a  course  preparatory  to  book- 
keeping, with  practice  in  keeping  a  day-book.  Third  year:  commerce  of 
foreign  countries,  principles  of  lK)ok-keeping,  practice  with  ledger  and  journal. 
At  the  close  of  this  year  tlie  papil  ia  to  be  a  good  book-keeper.  Ihurih  year: 
financial  and  commercial  history  and  legishition,  classes  of  men  and  companies 
employed  in  commerce  and  finance,  partnerships,  bankruptcies,  fta,  ending 
with  rules  of  competency  of  maritime  tribunals. 

The  whole  school  must  be  instructed  in  kgisloHon  usudU,  the  constitution  of 
the  gOYemment,  (hnctions  of  each  department,  the  peculiarities  of  a  city  or 
other  municipality,  how  the  army  is  recruited,  taxes  raised,  and  the  law 
administered,  the  civil  relations  of  marriage  and  parentage,  the  inheritano& 
tenure,  partnership,  and  transfer  of  pro^rty,  insurance,  both  of  life  and 
property,  and  the  laws  gen«ral\y  whkdi  affect  the  citizen  in  his  pubUo  and 
private  transactions. 


apicuL  CfSTtiucxioN  ur  tramcm. 
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Specimen  of  the  Programme  of  (he  Course  on  "L^ffiskOion  Usudle  ^  inihe  newly* 

organised  Secondary  Sjpedal  JnetrucUon  {Enaeignemeni 

Seoondaire  Speciat^  vn  France. 

LBflMLATIOM  UtUBLLB. 

Prbumiharixb. — ^Neoessity  of  a  public  legialatiTe  aatbority  for  all  classes  of 
the  popalatioQ.  Without  public  authority  and  without  legislation,  there  can  be 
neither  order  nor  Justice.  Essential  attributes  of  the  public  authority.  Dif* 
ferent  organizations  according  to  the  people  and  the  times.  Varied  object  of 
all  legislation.  Public  and  administrattTe  light  Private  right  (dyil  and  com* 
mer<£d.)    Penal  right 

L    PUBLTO  AXD  ADlIIinBrS^TIYB  BIGHTS. 

PuBUO  BiOGTK — Constitution  of  January  I4th,  1852,  and  decrees  of  the  Senate 
(Senalliu»<onsuUea)  of  Koy.  7th  and  Dec.  26th,  1862. 

^miiiammUU  primeiplee  of  jmbUo  right: — ^National  unify.    Bights  guaranteed 
to  all  the  citizens.    Obligations  imposed  on  all  citizens. 
*    Orgameation  ofpuiMe  anihorUy  .•* — Its  basis :  The  Bmperor  bereditaiy  head  of 
the  State.    The  Senate.    The  Legislatire  Assembly  (Le  Corps  LigiehUf.)   The 
CouocU  of  State.    Judioiaiy  authority.    Administratiye  authority. 

The  Emperor  head  of  the  Siaie : — General  yiew  of  the  nature  of  bis  preroga- 
tires  in  every  thing  which  oonoerns  the  relations  between  France  and  other  na* 
tions  (treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce,)  in  everything  which  concerns 
internal  sovemment,  hia  relations  with  the  Senate^  the  Legislativo  Assembly, 
and  the  (>>unctl  of  State.  Head  of  the  executive  power.  His  prerogativea. 
Maintenance  of  the  reciprocal  independence  of  the  administrative  and  judiciary, 
authority. 

2^  Senate : — Qoneral  views  of  its  organization  and  privileges. 

the  LegietaUve  Aeeemity : — Qeneral  view  of  its  oompoeition,  election,  and  pre- 
rogatives. 

Judiciary  AuOiarOy : — ^Its  general  prerogatives.  Principles  of  its  oif^niza- 
tion.  Territorial  divisions  for  the  administration  of  jnstica  Ordinaiy  jurisdlo- 
tion  on  oivii  litigations  and  criminal  aifidrs.  Special  jurisdiction.  Court  of 
appeal.    Objects  of  its  institution. 

In  whaZ  forme  do  the  organs  of  pubUe  authority  odf-i— Decrees  of  the  Senate. 
laws.  Decrees  and  regulations  of  public  adn^nistration.  Decrees  (arritie,) 
Sentences  and  decrees  {jugemente  et  arritis.) 

Admikistiiatiok. — Administrative  Division  of  France : — Constitutional  prin* 
dples.  Centralized  subordinate  administration.  Administrative  division  of 
Franoe  into  Departments,  Districts,  {Arrondissements^)  Cantons,  and  Communes; 
The  administration  is  active,  i.  «l  acts,  deliberates,  and  judges  the  litigations 
which  arise  by  occasion  of  acts,  consultative  and  debateable  {eontentieuse^  Ad- 
ministrative action  is  generally  confided  to  one  agent  The  deliberation  belongs 
to  the  assemblies  and  councils.  The  exercise  on  jurisdiction  does  not  belong 
exclusively  to  the  assemblies  or  councils. 

The  central  administrative  action  belongs  to  Ute  Bmperor  and  the  nrinistersi 
The  Council  of  State  deliberates. 

At  the  centre  of  the  Department,  the  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  preftct 
Deliberating  bodies:  the  council  of  the  prefecture  and  the  general  council. 

At  the  head  of  the  arrondissements,  the  sub-prefect ;  the  council  of  the  arron- 
dissement 

At  the  head  of  the  connnune,  the  mayor;  the  munidpal  oounciL 

Of  the  Emperor,  the  supreme  head  of  the  administration : — What  are  his  pow- 
ers with  regard  to  the  peraownet  of  the  administrative  agents,  as  regards  puMio 
services  or  administrative  matters. 

€f  the  Ministers :'-Ten  Kinistries:  State;  Justice;  Fbreign  Aifidrs;  Inte- 
rior; Pinatioes;  War;  Harine  and  Colonies;  Public  Instruction ;  Agriculture^ 
Oonuneroe,  and  PubHc  Works;  Imperial  Household  and  the  Fine  Arts.    The 
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ministers  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Their  authority  is  exer- 
cised by  means  of  decrees  (arriUs)  or  instructions  for  the  organization  or  exe- 
cution of  public  services,  and  by  individual  decisions  concerning  particulars. 

0/  the  Oouncil  of  State  ;~It8  organization ;  the  different  nature  of  its  praog- 
atives. 

0/  the  Pre/eda: — Of  the  prerogatives  of  the  prefect  as  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment and  representative  of  the  Department 

Some  remarlcs  on  the  decrees  of  prefectoral  decentralization  of  March  26, 
1852,  andAprill2,  1861. 

Of  the  General  Seareiarie$  of  lYrfecturea, 

Of  tfie  Councils  of  Prefecture : — ^Their  composition ;  their  prerogatives.  They 
give  advice ;  they  assist  the  prefect  in  the  exercise  of  his  administrative  func- 
tions ;  they  authorize  persons  of  moral  character  to  plead ;  they  are  judges  of 
administrative  litigation  (du  contentieux  adminiatratif.) 

Of  the  General  Councils: — Their  composition;  a  ooancUor  for  each  cant(m ; 
mode  of  nomination. 

Tlie  general  council  assistSi  enlightens,  and  controls  the  prefects  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  special  interests  of  the  Department 

Ordinary  and  extraordinary  sessions  of  the  general  councils.    Four  ways  of  * 
deliberating,  viz.,  1,  executive  deliberations  independently;   2,  executive  de- 
liberations with  tlie  approbation  of  superior  authority ;   3,  advice ;  4^  wishes. 
General  vievrs  of  the  Departmental  budget 

Of  the  SaithPrefects  :—-Chie&  of  active  administration  in  the  airondissements. 
They  have  only  exceptionally  a  direct  authoftty  over  the  dtizena  Leading 
characteristic.  Agents  of  transmission  between  the  prefects  and  mayMS  or 
citizens. 

.  Arrondiseement'oouncils : — ^Their  composition ;  their  relation  to  the  repartition 
of  contributions  among  the  communes.  For  the  surplus  only  the  privUege  of 
giving  advice. 

Mayors  and  Assittants : — ^Nominated  by  the  Emperor  or  the  prefect  PriTi- 
leges  of  various  kinds  with  which  the  mayor  is  invested.  Two  kinds  of  admin- 
istrative prerogatives:  1,  agent  of  the  government;  2,  representative  of  the 
special  interest  of  the  commune. 

As  agent  of  the  government  the  mayor  is  charged  with  the  publication  and 
execution  of  the  laws  or  regidations.  * 

He  exercises  a  direct  authority  in  various  matters.  He  has  special  charge  of 
the  municipal  and  rural  polica  He  can,  under  the  superintendence  of  higher 
authorities,  pass  resolutions  both  as  regards  regulations  (permanent  or  tempo- 
rary) and  individuals. 

The  mayor  is  the  highest  local  authority  of  the  commune  His  duties.  Pre- 
rogatives of  the  assistants. 

Municipal  Councils  :^The\T  composition  and  nomination.  At  least  ten  mem- 
bers, at  most  thirty-six,  according  to  the  population.  Municipal  elections.  Re- 
newing of  the  municipal  councils.  Four  ordinary  sessions;  their  duration ; 
extraordinary  sessions.  Four  kinds  of  deliberation  in  the  municipal  coundla, 
viz.,  1,  executive  deliberations;  2,  deliberations  submitted  to  the  approbation 
of  a  higher  authority;  3,  advice;  4,  wishes. 

Of  the  Communal  Budget 

Ghdneral  views  of  the  adminiatifttiTe  auxiliary  agents  for  the  different  branches 
of  the  public  service. 

AdministrcUive  Matters, 

Extent  and  importance  of  the  public  service  in  France.  Inducements  to 
enter. 

The  Army: — ^Mode  of  recruiting;  cantonal  contingent;  drawing  by  lot  Of 
the  council  of  inspection  {examination ;)  causes  of  exemption ;  maintenance  of 
the  fiunily.  Of  exoneration  from  military  service  by  providing  substitutes;  by 
substitution  of  numbers.    (Composition  of  the  army ;  reserve,  national  guard. 

Advancement  of  soldiers  by  choice  or  by  length  of  service;  of  the  grade 
which  is  a  property.  Of  the  employ  which  is  Scultative  for  the  government 
Inactivity.  Of  reform;  of  pensions;  recruiting  for  the  navy;  maritime  conscrip- 
tion ;  iron-dad  fleet  and  sailing  vessels. 
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Worship : — General  views  of  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  France.  Cath- 
olic worship;  archbishoprica,  bishoprics,  parsonages,  parishes.  Reformed 
church;  Church  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg;  Israelite  worship;  Mohamme> 
dau  worship.     Organization  of  these  various  modes  of  worship. 

PUbHc  InstrucHon : — Special  administrative  organization  for  public  instruction. 
Primary  instruction ;  public  and  free  schools;  normal  schools;  secondary  in** 
stnxction,  classical  and  special ;  comlhnnal  colleges ;  lyceums;  superior  instruc- 
tion; special  establisliments ;  College  of  France ;  Museum  of  Natural  History; 
Imperial  Observatory:  Bureau  of  Longitudes;  the  Institute;  libraries  and  mu- 
seuma 

Special  schools  of  the  Ministries  of  War,  Navy,  Finances,  and  Publie  Worlcs. 

Public  Works ;  Draining  of  Marshes ;  Mining  and  Quarrying : — Public  works, 
properly  speaking.  Different  classes  of  public  works.  Civil  works  (bridges  and 
turnpikes,  civil  buildings.)  Military  works.  Maritime  works.  Works  belong* 
ing  to  several  classes.  Various  agents  charged  with  tlie  superintendence  of 
public  works  and  their  execution.  Rendering^  of  service  imposed  on  property 
for  the  carrying  out  of  gpublic  works.  Expropriation  for  the  public  benefit. 
Declaration  of  public  utinty  by  the  administration.  Register  of  lands  divided 
into  small  properties  (plan  parceHaire.)  Judgment  of  expropriatioa  Previous 
indemnity.  The  indemnity  fixed  either  amicably  or  by  a  jury  of  expropriation. 
Occupation  of  ground  for  excavations,  extracting  of  materials  (for  building)  and 
for  depots,  necessary  for  the  execution  of  public  works. 

Special  legislation  for  works  of  military  defense.  Review  of  legislation  on 
the  rendering  of  military  service^ 

Legislation  regarding  the  draining  of  marshes. 

Legislation  regarding  mining  and  quarrying ;  definition  of  these  two  terms; 
concessions  for  mines.  Permission  to  explore  property  which  holds  metals. 
Superintendence  of  quarries. 

In  the  programme  of  industrial  legislation,  to  mention  all  that  concerns  dan- 
gerous, unhealthy,  and  inconvenient  establishments,  the  patents  of  invention, 
the  trade-marks,  fta 

Department  of  the  pubUc  service  trhich  has  the  superintendence  of  the  Ro€uiSf 
(Voirie.) 

Imperial,  departmental  routes,  railroads,  navigable  rivers;  cross-roads,  coun- 
try roads,  streets  and  squares. 

Rendering  of  services  for  pulslic  use  imposed  on  landed  proprietors  having 
possessions  along  high-roads ;  laying  out  by  a  lino ;  towing-paths. 

Public  Property  and  Finances, 

Expenses  and  resources  of  the  State;  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses; 
budget  of  the  State;  its  composition ;  prerogatives  of  the  Minister  of  Finance 
as  regards  the  management  of  the  public  property ;  central  and  local  agencies 
for  the  administration  and  collection  of  public  revenues;  resources;  general 
views  on  the  national  domain ;  public  domain,  state  domain,  crown  domains. 

Taxes ;  their  importance  among  the  resources  of  the  State ;  common  prin- 
ciples of  taxation ;  various  kmds  of  taxes ;  explanation  of  the  terms,  direct 
and  indirect  taxea 

Direct  taxes ;  direct  taxes,  properly  so  called ;  other  taxes. 

Four  kinds  of  direct  taxes,  viz^  1,  landholders'  tax;  2,  personal  tax  and  tax 
on  moveables ;  3,  tax  on  doors  and  windows ;  tax  on  patenta  Distinction  be- 
tween the  taxes  of  repartition  and  the  taxes  where  every  one  pays  his  quota 
{iuotiti.) 

General  notions  on  landholders'  taxes;  the  register  of  lands. 

General  notions  on  personal  taxes  and  taxes  on  moveables ;  on  taxes  on 
doors  and  windows;  taxes  on  patents. 

General  notions  on  the  making  out  of  the  lists ;  their  publication. 

Authorized  ways  of  making  out  the  lists;  various  pursuits ;  protestations; 
demands  of  discharge  or  reduction ;  demands  for  deliveiy  or  reduction ;  what 
distinguishes  them. 

Indirect  taxes  comprise  principally  the  taxes  on  liquors,  salt,  sugar,  on  regis- 
tering, on  stamps,  on  customs,  Uie  monopoly  of  the  mail  service,  tobacco,  and 
powder. 
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Taxes  on  liquors;  liceflse  to  trade;  rig^hts  of  entering;  of  leaving;  of  permit 
(pamavant;)  passing  without  paying  duty  (po^c^&ow^;)  of  transit;  of  prac- 
tice {exereke;)  individual  or  ooUective  sutsscription  {alnmnemeKL)  Summary 
notions  on  the  taxes  on  salt  and  sugar. 

Registration.    Tlie  rigbts  of  registration  are  fixed  or  proportioned.    In  somo 
^ases  tbe  one,  in  otliers  the  other.    In  th^  matter  of  lieavy  title-acts  and  gra- 
tuitous  title-acts;  the  rights  of  change  (rmUaHon,)  rights  of  obligation  in  civil 
or  commercial  matter,  rigbts  of  discbai^. 

Stamps;  stamp  of  dimension;  proportional  stamp;  sanction. 

Public  expenses;  general  views;  bow  controlled ;  why  tliey  are  justified : 
regulation  of  tbe  budget;  balancing  of  accounts;  prerogatives  of  tbe  court  of 
accounts. 

Of  tbe  programme  of  industrial  legislation  all  that  concerns  the  customs,  the 
monopoly  of  tobaooo,  stamped  paper,  powder  and  saltpetre,  of  tbe  mail-aer\'ije. 

AdrnkUstraiwe  JtwUce, 

nature  of  adrnmisircUwe  UUgaium: — It  comprises  claims  raised  against  ad- 
ministrative acts^  for  violation  of  tbe  obligations  imposed  on  the  administration 
by  laws  or  regulations  to  wbich  it  is  subjected  or  of  contracts  which  it  has  made. 

AdministroHve  juiiadicUon : — General  notions  on  the  competency  of  certain 
authorities  as  r^arda  tbe  most  common  matters;  prefects;  councils  of  pre- 
fecture ;  ministers ;  council  of  state. 

Of  the  recourse  that  may  be  bad  to  the  council  of  state  for  transcending 
power  on  tbe  part  of  subordinate  authorities. 
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Tbb  great  industrial  interest  of  agriculture  is  wisely  recognized  and 
eared  for  by  the  government  of  France  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  There  is  not  simply  a  bureau  with  a  clerk,  but  a  department  with 
a  secretary  or  minister,  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  as  to  the 
condition  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, and  to  administer  all  laws  which  may  be  passed  on  the  subjeet 
An  annual  report,  statistical  and  suggestive,  is  made  by  the  minister. 

2.  Agricultural  inspectors  are  employed ;  some  to  visit  foreign  eooB* 
tries,  gather  information,  and  import  plants  and  seeds,  and  improved 
stock,  to  be  disposed  of  at  public  sales ;  and  others  to  visit  particular 
districts  of  the  country,  and  communicate  information  and  advice,  as 
they  may  see  that  they  are  needed. 

Z.  Encouragement  is  given  to  agricultural  societies  and  shows.  la 
1850,  there  were  over  one  million  of  members  enrolled  in  the  various 
central,  departmental  and  local  societies,  for  the  promotbn  of  hortictii- 
ture  and  agriculture.  Premiums  are  ofiered  for  improvement  in  every 
branch  of  agricultural  industry. 

4.  In  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  provision  is  made  for  a 
idlection  of  models  and  drawings  of  agricultural  buildings  and  ioijrfe- 
ments,  and  for  courses  of  gratuitous  lectures  on  the  principles  of  chem- 
istry and  mechanics  as  applied  to  agriculture. 

5.  The  government  has  organized  an 'extensive  system  of  agficultOFal 
and  veterinary  instruction,  and  makes  liberal  appropriation  for  its  tmp- 
port 

The  earliest  e£G>rt  in  Europe  to  provide  for  special  instruction  io  agri- 
culture, was  made  by  Abbe  Rosier  in  France,  who  submitted  to  Tor- 
got,  minister  of  Finance,  in  1775,  a  "  Plan  for  a  National  School  ef 
Agriculture  in  the  Park  of  Chambord,"  and  again  to  the  National  As- 
sembly in  1789.  After  his  death,  the  plan  was  submitted  to  Bonaparte, 
but  without  success.  In  the  mean  time,  Fellenberg  opened  an  institu- 
tion in  Switzerland.  The  first  experiment  in  France-was  made  by  M. 
de  Domsbasle  at  Roville^  in  1822,  which,  for  want  of  sufficient  capitaL 
was  abandoned  in  18i2.  Its  success  was  aueh  as  to  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Royal  Agronomic  Institution  at  Grignon  in  1827,  the 
Institute  of  Coetbo'in  1830,  of  the  school  at  Grand  Juan  in  1833,  and 
the  model  farm  of  Saulsaie  in  1842.  In  1847,  there  were  twenty-Uve 
agricultural  schools  in  operation,  to  several  of  which  orphan  asylomi 
and  penal  colonies- were  attached.    At  the  close  of  that  year,  the  gav- 

emment  introduced  a  measure  for  the  better  organization  of  agricol 
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taral  instruction,  which  wae  voted  by  the  National  Assembly  on  the  3d 
of  October,  1848.  and  the  sam  of  2,500,000  francs  was  appropriated  to 
carry  its  provisions  into  ezecation. 

AamicuLTUKAL   Bddoatxoic. 

« 

The  law  of  1848  provides  for  three  degrees  of  professional  instruction 
in  agriculture  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  1.  A  farm  school  in  eadi 
(86)  department,  and  ultimately,  for  each  (363)  arrondisement  3.  A 
higher  seminary,  called  a  District  or  Regional  School,  embracing  two 
or  more  departments;  and  3.  A  National  Agronomic  Institute,  a  sort  of 
normal  school  of  agriculture. 

Model  Faim  School. 

The  ikrm  school  is  a  rural  enterprise,  conducted  with  ability  and 
profit,  in  which  the  pupils  perform  all  the  labor,  and  receive  a  practical 
course  of  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  objectB  aimed  at  are :  fint,  to 
furnish  a  good  example  of  tillage  to  the  farmers  of  the  district;  and 
second^  to  form  agriculturists  capable  of  cultivating  intelligently,  either 
upon  their  own  property  or  that  of  others,  as  farmers,  managers,  over- 
seers of  cattle,  &A, 

The  school  is  open  to  pupils  who  are  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age, 
have  a  good  constitution,  and  have  received  an  education  in  the  primary 
schools.  Each  school  must  have  at  least  twenty-four  pupils,  before  it 
can  receive  aid  from  the  government*  The  aim  is  to  have  pupils  enough 
on  each  farm  to  carry  on  ail  its  operations  in  the  field,  nurseries,  and 
gardens,  without  any  other  help,  except  that  of  the  teachers. 

The  officers  or  teachers  selected  and  paid  by  the  government,  are  a 
director  with  a  salary  of  2,400  francs ;  a  head  vxnrkman  with  a  salary 
of  1000  francs;  a  nursery  gardener,  with  a  salary  of  1000  francs;  a 
vHerinary  surgeon,  with  a  salary  of  500  francs;  besides  these,  in  some 
of  the  schools,  there  are  special  assistants,  such  as  shepherds,  silk- 
growers,  &C.,  Ac, 

The  practical  course  extends  through  three  years.  The  first  is  de- 
voted to  simple  manual  labor;  the  second  to  the  charge  of  animals;  and 
the  third  to  the  oversight  of  various  operations  on  the  farm.  The  hours 
appropriated  to  study  are  devoted,  1st,  to  copying  and  writing  out  the 
notes  taken  of  the  instructions  of  the  different  leaders:  2d,  to  reading  a 
manual  of  elementary  agriculture ;  and  3d,  to  lessons  given  by  the  over- 
seer of  accounts,  on  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  surveying.  Relig- 
ious instruction  is  given  by  the  clergy  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  director  works  the  farm  at  his  own  risk,  and  must  so  conduct  it, 
as  not  only  to  give  as  good  examples  of  tillage,  but  as  profitable  return 
of  crops,  as  other  farms  in  its  neighborhood,  otherwise  the  patronage  of 
the  government  is  withdrawn. 

Pupils  are  boarded  and  instructed  without  charge,  and  are  also 
allowed  a  small  sum  toward  clothing.  Prises  are  also  awarded  for  good 
oooduct  and  proficiency. 
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Seventy-one  Model  Farm  Schools  were  in  operation  in  1851,  with 
over  1,500  students  in  attendance  on  a  course  of  practical  instruction 
extending  through  three  years. 

District,  or  Rbgional  Sciioolb  of  Aoriculturs. 

France  is  divided  into  a  number  of  agricultural  districts,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  to  be  a  District  School  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Ag- 
riculture.   They  have  three  objects  in  view : 

1.  To  form  enlightened  agriculturists,  by  teaching  them  the  princi- 
ples of  agriculture. 

2.  To  offer  an  example,  or  model,  of  practical  agriculture  of  a  high 
order,  and  constantly  advancing. 

3.  To  make  experiments  for  improving  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
The  instruction  in  these  schools  is  of  a  much  higher  order  than  in  the 

farm  schools,  and  is  adapted  not  to  prepare  laborers  on  the  farm,  so 
much  as  men  to  direct  agricultural  affairs.  The  farm  connected  with 
the  school  is  expected  to  present  an  enlighted  system  of  culture,  and  to 
adapt  that  culture  to  the  wants  and  peculiarities  of  the  district  in  which 
it  is  situated.  The  director,  also,  is  no  longer  a  farmer,  or  proprietor, 
laboring  at  his  own  risk,  but  an  agent  employed  by  the  government, 
and  accountable  to  them,  and  subject  to  their  direction. 

The  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  embracing  the  fol- 
lowing six  professorships : 

One  professor  of  rural  economy  and  legislation. 

One  of  agriculture. 

One  of  zootechny,  or  the  economy  of  animals. 

One  of  sylviculture,  (cultivation  of  forest  trees,)  and  of  botany. 

One  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  geology,  applied  to  agriculture. 

One  of  rural  engineering,  (irrigations,  rural  constructions,  survey- 
ing, Ac.) 

The  course  on  rural  economy  and  legislation  describes  the  relation 
between  rural  productions  and  the  public  revenue,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  industry.  It  shows  what  circumstances  are  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  6uch  or  such  a  system  of  cultivation,  or  to  such  or  such 
a  speculation  in  animals,  or  vegetables,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
lands,  the  facility  of  communication,  and  demand  for  the  products  by  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  course  embraces  also  rural 
legislation. 

The  course  on  agriculture  embraces  the  study  of  the  soil,  of  manures, 
of  instruments  of  tillage,  of  different  cultivated  plants,  an  estimate  of 
the  different  modes  of  culture,  and  the  theory  of  the  distribution  or  rota- 
tion of  crops. 

Zootechny  treats  of  the  production  and  amelioration  of  animals.  The 
profeesor  gives  at  first  some  ideas  of  anatomy  and  phjrsiology  generally, 
and  then  treats,  in  a  practical  way,  of  the  raising  of  domestic  animals, 
of  their  support,  of  their  amelioratioD,  of  their  hygiene,  and  their  pro- 
duction. 
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The  professor  of  syWicuUure  and  botany  gives  firat,  a  summary  sketch 
of  vegetable  physiology  and  botany  applied  to  agricultare.  He  teaches 
the  subject  of  sylviculture,  (cultivation  of  woods,)  and  of  forest  eeooomy, 
with  special  reference  to  the  training,  working,  and  preservation  of  the 
forests  of  individuals  and  the  communes. 

The  professor  of  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  &c,,  has  a  wide  field, 
as  his  titles  show.  His  chief  object  is  to  take  those  views  of  the  sciences 
named  which  bear  directly  upon  agriculture. 

The  professorship  of  rural  engineering  embraces  geometry,  mechan- 
ics, and  linear  drawing,  as  applied  to  rural  architecture,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  agricultural  instruments,  and  particularly  to  irrigations. 

To  second  the  lessons  of  the  professors,  an  equal  number  of  tutors  are 
appointed.  Their  duties  are  to  explain  in  private,  to  the  pupils,  what- 
ever is  obscure  or  difficult  in  the  oral  instruction.  .  They  also  see  that 
notes  are  taken  of  the  lectures,  dtc. 

Each  school  has  its  library,  its  philosophical  and  chemical  cabinet, 
adapted  especially  to  agriculture,  its  agronomic  museum  of  geology, 
zoology,  botany,  and  agricultural  technology. 

The  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  on  the  farms  connected 
with  these  schools,  all  the  important  agricultural  operations,  also  speci- 
mens of  the  best  breeds  of  animals,  and  the  mode  of  taking  care  of  them, 
and  using  them :  and  they  engage  personally  in  all  the  important  opera- 
tions connected  witli  husbandry,  so  as  to  know  how  to  conduct  them  ia 
after-life. 

The  number  of  scholars  admitted  is  fixed  by  the  government,  and 
varies  at  the  different  schools.  The  price  of  board  is  750  francs,  ($138.) 

The  State  furnishes  several  scholarships  to  each  school.  Half  of 
them  is  given  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  pupils  from  the  farm  schools, 
placed  at  the  regional  schools.  The  other  half  is  divided  among  the 
scholars  who  are  the  most  distinguished,  after  six  months'  trial,  for  their 
labor  and  conduct  Scholarships  from  the  national  agronomic  institute, 
are  also  given  to  those  most  successful  in  study  and  conduct 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  year,  examinations  are  held,  and  to 
those  who  sustain  them,  diplomas  are  given,  and  the  way  is  laid  open 
for  their  admittance  to  the  national  institute. 

To  these  schools  a  farm  is  always  attached,  for  the  purposes  already 
mdicated ;  also,  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  instruments,  an  establish- 
ment for  silk,  a  place  for  preparing  liquid  manures,  distillery,  oil  mill, 
dairy,  sawmill,  &.c. 

The  head  men  on  the  farm  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  already 
described  as  connected  with  the  farm  schools. 

Natxonai.  Aobonomjo  ImriTiniB. 

To  give  unity  and  efficiency  to  the  system  of  agricultural  instmctkHii, 
the  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Agronomic  Insti^ 
tate  on  a  portion  of  the  magnificent  garden  of  Versaillea  Suitabia 
buildings,  and  a  library,  laboratories,  and  appropriate  collections  of  spoo 
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oimeiM,  models  and  drawings,  of  implements,  animals,  seeds,  plants,  4bei 
are  to  be  provided  by  the  government    The  plan  embraces 

1.  A  complete  &culty  of  agronomic  science. 

2.  A  superior  normal  school  of  agricultare. 

3.  A  higher  institute  for  agriculturists. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  this  latter  class  especially,  a  large  fhrm  is  con- 
nected with  the  school.  Here  will  be  performed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  all  the  experiments  necessary  to  the  progress  of  agronomic  sci- 
ence, and  to  verify  practically  all  the  innovations  and  improvements 
proposed  by  others,  before  they  are  recommended  to  the  public. 

The  theoretical  and  practical  parts  of  this  institate  are  really  distinct, 
but  they  are  placed  under  the  general  government  of  one  director. 

The  professorships  are  nine,  as  follows: 

One  chair  of  rural  economy  and  legislation. 

One  of  agriculture. 

One  of  zootechny,  or  the  economy  of  animals. 

One  of  sylviculture. 

One  of  rural  engineering,  embracing  leveling,  irrigation,  construction 
of  roads,  rural  architecture,  and  mechanics  applied  to  agricultural  instru- 
ments. 

The  above  professorships  belong  to  practical  agriculture.  The  others 
belong  to  the  theory  of  the  subject. 

One  of  terrestrial  physics  and  meteorology. 

One  of  chemistry  applied  to  agriculture. 

One  of  botany,  and  vegetable  physiology. 

One  of  applied  zoology. 

Here,  as  in  the  lower  schools,  a  number  of  tutors  is  appointed  equal 
to  the  number  of  professors. 

In  addition  to  the  director,  professors,  and  tntors,  the  following  officers, 
will  be  appointed : 

A  prefect  of  studies. 

A  curator  of  the  collections. 

A  librarian. 

An  overseer  of  studies. 

To  these  will  be  added  a  corps  of  head  men  to  oversee  and  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  farm.  These  will,  in  part,  be  called  from  the  farm 
schools.  For  example,  the  institute  will  need  twenty-one  herdsmen, 
twenty-one  grooms,  twenty-one  shepherds,  and  fifleen  gardeners. 

The  French  minister  adds,  "  The  end  of  the  institute  at  Versailles,  is 
not  merely  to  afford  agricultural  instruction,  but  to  open  the  way  for 
studious  men,  who  wish  to  direct  their  labors  toward  the  application  of 
science  to  rural  industry.  This  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  made.  Industry  has  enriched  the  learned  men  who  have  explored 
the  domain  of  the  physical  sciences  and  of  chemistry  for  this  object 
But  if  agriculture  has  given  reputation  to  any,  it  has  not  procured  for 
any  one  a  position  which  would  enable  him  to  make  that  the  center  of 
his  studies.    The  institute  at  Versailles  is  intended  to  change  this  state 
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of  things  by  offering  as  a  prize  of  laudable  ambition,  to  those  who 
direct  their  researches  to  agriculture,  a  certain  number  of  chairs,  before 
which  an  immense  field  opens." 

Vbtkbinart  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  above  system  of  agricultural  education,  the  govern- 
ment of  France  maintains  three  institutions  (ai  Lyons,  Alfort,  and  Tou* 
louse,)  at  an  expense  of  over  $75,000  a  year,  to  qualify  persons  by  the 
study  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  by  opportunities  of 
witnessing  hospitcd  practice,  and  investigating  the  symptoms  and  phe- 
nomena of  disease  in  domestic  animals,  to  practice  veterinary  surgery 
and  medicine.  In  countries  where  a  'large  number  of  horses  are  re- 
quired for  cavalry  service,  and  in  ail  countries  where  live  stock  consti- 
tutes so  large  a  portion  of  the  motive  power  and  capital  of  every  agri- 
culturist, there  should  be  one  or  more  institution  of  this  kind.  The  first 
in  the  worfd  was  established  at  Lyons  in  1762 ;  the  second,  at  Alfort  in 
1766^  the  third,  at  Berlin  in  1792;  and  the  fourth,  at  London  in  1793. 

Vbtbsinart  School  at  Alfort. 

The  Veterinary  school  at  Alfort  was  instituted  in  1766.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  river  Seine,  about  six  miles  from  Paris,  and  em- 
braces every  facility,  of  building,  anatomical  specimens  and  prepara- 
tions, books,  and  professors,  for  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in 
veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.  The  following  sketch  of  the  school 
is  taken  from  Mr.  Colman's  Report: 

A  student  at  his  entrance  must  be  well  versed  in  the  common 
branches  of  education ;  and  a  full  course  of  instruction  requires  a  resi- 
dence of  four  years.  The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  three  hundred. 
Of  these,  forty  are  entirely  supported  by  the  government.  These  are 
educated  for  the  army ;  and  are  required  not  only  to  become  versed  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  but  like- 
wise in  the  common  business  of  a  blacksmith's  shop,  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  farriery.  Students  can  be  admitted  only  by  the  nomination 
or  with  the  consent  of  one  of  the  great  officers  of  government,  the  min- 
ister of  commerce  and  agriculture.  The  expense  of  board  and  lodging 
is  about  fideen  pounds,  or  eighty  dollars  a  year;  the  instruction  is 
wholly  gratuitous,  the  professors  being  supported  by  the  government 

The  establishment  presents  several  hospitals  or  apartments  for  sick 
horses,  cows,  and  dogs.  There  are  means  for  controlling  and  regula- 
ting, as  far  as  possible,  the  temperature  of  the  rooms,  and  for  producing 
a  complete  and  healthy  ventilation.  There  are  stables  where  the 
patients  may  be  kept  entirely  alone,  when  the  case  requires  it;  and 
there  are  preparations  for  giving  them,  as  high  as  their  bodies,  a  warm 
bath,  which,  in  cases  of  diseased  limbs  or  joints,  may  be  of  great  service. 
There  is  a  large  college  with  dormitories  and  dining-rooms  for  the 
students;  houses  for  the  professors  within  the  inclosure;  rooms  for 
operatbns  upon  animals,  and  for  anatomical  dissections;  a  room  with  a 
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oomplete  laboratory  for  a  coaree  of  chemical  lectures ;  a  public  lecture 
room  or  theater;  and  an  extensive  smithery,  with  several  forges  fitted 
up  in  the  best  possible  manner.  There  are  likewise,  several  stands, 
contrived  with  some  ingenuity,  for  confining  the  feet  of  horses,  that 
students  may  make  with  security  their  first  attempts  at  shoeing,  or  in 
which  the  limb,  afler  it  has  been  separated  from  its  lawful  owner,  may 
be  placed  for  the  purpose  of  examination  and  experiment. 

An  extensive  suite  of  apartments  presents  an  admirable,  and,  indeed, 
an  extraordinary  museum  both  of  natural  and  artificial  anatomical  pre- 
parations, exhibiting  the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  the  animal  consti- 
tution; and.  likewise,  remarkable  examples  of  diseased  parts.  The 
perfect  examples  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the 
hog,  and  the  dog ;  in  which  the  muscular  integuments,  the  nerves,  the 
blood-vessels,  and,  indeed,  all  the  parts,  are  separated  and  preserved, 
and  exhibited,  by  the  extraordinary  skill  of  an  eminent  veterinary  sur- 
geon and  artist  now  deceased,  who  occupied  the  anatomical  chair  of  the 
institution,  exhibited  wonderful  ingenuity  in  their  dissection  and  pre- 
servation, and  present  an  interesting  and  useful  study,  not  to  the  med- 
ical students  only,  but  to  the  most  ordinary  as  well  as  the  most  profound 
philosophical  observer.  I  have  seen  no  exhibition  of  the  kind  of  so 
remarkable  a  character. 

The  numerous  examples  o^  diseased  affections,  preserved,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  their  natural  state,  strongly  attract  observation,  and  make 
a  powerful  appeal  to  our  humanity  in  showing  how  much  these  poor 
animals,  who  minister  so  essentially  to  our  service  and  pleasures,  must 
suffer  without  being  able  to  acquaint  us  with  their  sufferings ;  and  how 
oflen  they  are  probably  compelled  to  do  duty,  and  driven  to  the  hardest 
services  by  the  whip  or  the  spur,  in  circumstances  in  which  a  human 
being  would  not  be  able  to  stand  up.  A  great  number  of  calculi  or 
stones,  taken  from  the  bladders  of  horses  after  death,  are  exhibited,  of  a 
large  size,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  a  very  rough  exterior,  which  must 
have  excessively  irritated  and  pained  the  sensitive  parts  with  which 
they  came  in  contact  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  suffering 
which  the  poor  animal  must  have  endured  under  such  an  aflliction. 

The  department  for  sick  dogs,  containing  boxes  (or  those  which  re- 
quire confinement,  and  chains  for  such  as  require  to  be  kept  in  the  open 
air,  and  a  cooking  apparatus  smd  kitchen  for  the  preparation  of  their 
food,  was  spacious,  well-arranged,  and  contained  a  large  number  of 
patients.  Any  sick  animals  may  be  sent  to  the  establishment,  and  their 
board  is  to  be  paid  at  a  fixed  rate  of  charges ;  twelve  sous  or  cents,  or 
sixpence  per  day  for  a  dog;  and  fifty  sous  or  cents,  or  twenty-five  pence, 
for  a  horse,  including  medicine,  advice,  and  attendance.  In  cases  of 
epidemics  or  murrain  prevailing  in  any  of  the  districts  of  France,  the 
best  attendance  and  advice  are  sent  from  these  schools  to  assist  in  the 
cure,  and  especially  to  watch  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  malady. 
In  countries  where  large  standing  armies  are  maintained,  and  where 
of  course  there  are  large  bodies  of  cavalry  and  artillery  to  be  attended 
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upon,  as  well  at  waggon-horses  for  carrying  the  supplies,  the  importanee 
of  veterinary  surgery  is  vastly  increased ;  but  in  countries  where  no 
standing  armies  exist,  the  number  of  horses  kept  for  use  or  pleasure, 
and  of  other  domestic  animals,  bears  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the 
number  of  human  beings  than  we  should  be  likely  to  infer  without  kk* 
quiry;  and  renders  the  profession  highly  Important 

A  large  and  select  library  belongs  to  the  establishment,  and  a  garden 
for  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants,  and  likewise  of  the  grasses  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  A  farm  is  likewise  attached  to  the  place;,  oa 
which  instruction  is  given  in  practical  agriculture,  and  numbers  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  animals  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  the  best,  and 
illustrating  the  effects  of  crossing.  Some  selected  animals  of  domestic 
and  of  the  best  foreign  breeds,  horses,  bulls,  eows,  and  sheep,  are  kept 
for  this  special  object 

AOEICULTURAL    REFORM    ScHOOLB. 

In  addition  to  the  special  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  associated 
arts  and  sciences  above  described,  there  is  a  class  of  institutions  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  Glermany,  which  are  instrumental  in  diffusing  a 
large  amount  of  practical  instruction  in  farm  and  garden  industry,  while 
they  are  accomplishing  a  still  higher  purpose  in  cultivating  the  long 
neglected  or  abused  souls  of  their  pupils — we  refer  to  the  Reform  Farm 
Schools,  of  which  a  particular  account  wMl  be  given  further  on. 

Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  European  Agriculture,  aAer  giving  a  brief  de- 
scription of  Mettray,  as  an  agricultural  institution,  remarks:  '^Wben 
one  looks  at  the  innumerable  herds  of  children,  turned,  as  it  were,  adrift 
in  a  great  city,  not  merely  tempted,  but  actually  instructed,  stimulated, 
and  encouraged  in  crime,  and  observes  them  gradually  gathering  in  and 
borne  onwards  on  the  swill  current  with  increasing  rapidity  to  the  pre- 
cipice of  destruction,  until  escape  becomes  almost  impossible,  how  can 
we  enough  admire  the  combined  courage,  generosity,  and  disinterested- 
ness, which  plunges  in  that  it  may  rescue  some  of  these  wretched  vic- 
.  tims  from  that  frightful  fate  which  seems  all  but  inevitable?  I  do  not 
know  a  more  beautiful,  and  scarcely  a  more  touching,  passage  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  than  that  which  represents  the  angels  in  Heaven  as 
rejoicing  over  a  repenting  and  rescued  sinner.  It  is,  indeed,  a  ministry 
worthy  of  the  highest  and  holiest  spirits,  to  which  the  Supreme  Source 
of  all  goodness  and  benevolence  has  imparted  any  portion  of  his  Divine 
nature. 

"If  we  kx>k  at  this  institution  even  in  a  more  humble  and  practical 
view,  as  afibrding  a  good  education  in  the  mechanical  and  agricultural 
arts,  its  great  utility  can  not  be  doubted :  and  much  good  seed  will  be 
sown  here,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,,  is  sure  to  return  excellent 
and  enduring  fruits. 

"I  should  have  saul  before,  that  there  is  connected  with  the  institu- 
tk>n  a  hospital  which  was  a  model  of  cleanliness,  good  ventilation,  and 
careful  attendance ;  all  the  services  of  which  were  rendered  by  thoM 
indefatigable  doers  of  good,  the  Sisters  of  Charity.^ 
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YIBIT  OF  LOED  LKOH  TO  THB  RBFOBMATOBT  E8TABLISH1CXMT  AT  HVTnUT. 

Ths  following  notice  of  the  establishment  at  Mettray  is  from  the  pen  of 
Lord  Leigh,  who  has  employed  a  short  visit  in  France  in  the  useful  object 
of  gathering  personal  experience  and  information  of  the  various  institu- 
tions of  this  class  in  the  country  of  our  neighbors  and  alliea  They  were 
addressed  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  committee  employed  in  carrying 
out  the  plans  of  such  an  institution  in  Warwickshire,  in  which  the  noble 
writer  has  fh>m  the  first  taken  an  active  part  The  letter,  intended  only 
ibr  the  use  of  those  acting  in  his  own  country,  may  be  equally'  useful  to 
other& 

^  Accordiog  to  your  request,  I  propoee  to  send  yon  a  short  acooant  of  one  or 
two  of  the  reformatory  institotions  which  I  have  seen  in  France,  but  I  shall  con- 
fine roy  observations  chiefly  to  Mettray.  The  conduct  of  the  Col<Hiie  Agricole  of 
Mettray  hns  the  advantage  of  resting  entirely  wiUi  onr  admirable  friend  M.  De« 
mets,  who  first  set  the  institntion  on  foot  about  17  years  agpo,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  the  Vicomte  de  Bretigni^res  de  Conrteilles.  It  has  been  supported  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  by  his  own  and  his  friend's  benevolence,  and  by  assistanoe  from 
government  at  Uie  rate  of  70c.,  or  7<l.,  per  head  a  day,  with  a  gift  of  35/.  on  the 
admission  of  the  child  into  the  colony,  and  35/.  at  the  close  of  two  years  more, 
with  an  annual  subscription  of  50,000/.  or  (3,0O0Z.  English  money,)  lately  dimin- 
ished to  25,000/.  or  1,000/.  Hie  present  number  of  children  is  681,  and  of 
wwvjfioyiB  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  institntion,  56.  The  buildings  stand  in  the 
middle  of  a  flat  open  plain,  remote  from  any  town  or  large  village,  without  wall 
or  enclosure  of  any  sort,  for  the  purposes  at  least  of  confinement  The  church 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  baildings  at  the  ftirther  end.  It  is  open  at  all  times, 
but  servioe  b  only  performed  in  it  on  Sundays.  M.  Demetz  observed  on  this 
point  that  he  objected  to  daily  service,  on  the  ground  that  workmen  in  every  day 
iifo  would  be  unable  to  attend  it,  and  that  to  drop  a  duty  which  had  been  incul- 
cated as  one  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  mind.  The  co/oa,  when  first  he 
found  himself  unable  to  attend  daily  servioe,  wodd  feel  that  he  was  neglecting  a 
duty,  and  when  at  war  with  his  own  conscience  would  soon  give  up  going  to 
church  at  all.  In  speaking  also  of  La  Grande  Trappe,  which  is  in  the  han£  of 
monks,  M.  Demetz  sold  that,  although  he  had  not  seen  it,  he  feared  upon  this 
principle  that  it  was  probable,  that  when  once  the  yoang  detenu  restored  to  the 
world  found  out  how  dissimilar  real  life  was  from  what  he  had  hitherto  seen  of  it, 
and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  religious  practice  to  wluch  he  would  have 
been  most  likely  trained  in  La  Orande  T^n^^  there  would  be  great  danger  thAt 
his  eyes  over-opened,  and  the  constraint  once  removed,  he  would  become  wholly 
reckless  and  neglectiul  of  the  observances  which  the  lawful  business  of  the  world 
still  gave  time  for.*  At  the  same  time,  the  children  have  fbll  liberty,  the  church 
doors  being  op^B,  if  they  wish  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  prayer  to  do  so,  but  if 
they  desire  to  do  this  it  must  be  during  the  hoars  placed  at  their  disposal  for  play. 
These  hours  are  the  hour  after  dinner  and  the  two  half  hours  after  breakfost  and  tea. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  fomilles  cij  in  general,  from  thirty  to  fifty  each,  to 
which  fomilies  they  remain  attached  during  Uie  whole  period  of  their  detention ; 
and  when  they  return  to  visit  Mettray,  when  out  of  a  situation,  they  invariably 
seem  to  turn  again  to  their  old  fomily.  We  ourselves  saw  a  promising  young  ttA* 
dier  who  hnd  been  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  and  was  now  quartered  at  Tours, 
revisiting  his  old  haunts  and  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  ana 
when  the  children  were  being  marshaled— as  they  always  are  to  the  sound  of 
music  in  marshal  order  preparatory  to  meals  or  return  to  labor    assisting  in  get* 

*  Astblsobtenration  of  H  Demstz  is  founded  on  a  mtstake  na  to  Act,  I  bef  leave  throofh 
your  wide-sprrad  jonrnal  to  Inform  the  public,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  the  ditenue 
at  Iji  Orande  Trappe  hear  maas  only  on  Sandays  and  holidays,  as  at  Mettray,  that  the  sys* 
tern  pursued  at  I.a  Orande  Trappe  ia  mainly  the  Terr  aame  as  at  Mettray  iu  eTcry  re«peet, 
with  thi«  exception,— that  the  brothem  of  the  third  order  who  work  the  reformatunr  at  La 
Orande  Trappe  ba^e  no  pay,  but  voluotesr  their  services  oat  of  charity.— X^/ter  to  Editor  9f 
Timot  bff  George  B.  Burdor, 
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ting  the  little  ones  of  his  former  family  into  their  proper  rank  and  plaoe.  Thera 
are  twelve  honaes,  (ezcluaive  of  the  farmhonses,)  for  the  boys,  divided  into  three 
ttoriea ;  the  two  npper  form  the  sleeping  and  living  rooms,  while  tlie  gronnd  floor 
is  used  for  a  workshop ;  the  &mily  division,  however,  is  not  carried  oat  in  the 
workshops,  as  boys  of  various  fiunilies  are  brought  together  to  learn  the  aame 
trade.  M.  Demetz  observes  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  teach  boys  who  come 
from  towns,  and  who  belong  to  families  practicing  them,  trades,  as  he  says  that  he 
has  found  by  experience  and  former  failures  the  impossibility  of  inducing  town 
boys  to  attach  themselves  to  country  life.  He  started  with  the  idea  that  he  might 
exclude  trades  altogether,  but  his  long  experience  has  taught  him  that  this  did 
not  answer ;  nevertheless,  he  makes  a  very  great  point  A  agricultural  occupa- 
tions, and  something  rather  less  than  half  the  whole  number  of  children  are  em- 
ployed directly  upon  the  (arms.  To  return  to  the  family  divbion,  to  which  I  conceive 
the  success  of  Mettray  to  be  greatly  due.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  system  alone 
allows  of  attention  to  every  individual  child,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  each  individual  character,  while  it  procures  for  children,  who  have  perhaps 
never  experienced  them  before,  the  happy  influences  inspired  by  the  love  of  home. 
A  chef  de  famUU  or  employe  has  the  constant  superintendence  of  one  of  these 
fSunilies.  He  is  assisted  by  one  of  the  6li999y  or  young  men  in  training  to  become 
masters  hereafter,  who  does  not,  however,  remain  permanently  attached  to  one 
fiimily ;  and  by  two  friret  ainity  who  are  chosen  firom  among  and  by  the  boys 
themselves. 

The  frh'et  atn^a  are  in  the  position  of  monitors,  and  are  distinguished  by 
a  red  mark  upon  the  sleeve  of  their  jaoketa.  M.  Demetz  is  at  very  great 
pains,  in  introduciug  new  boys,  to  place  them  judiciously  as  reoards  the  femi- 
lies.  For  example,  in  France  there  is  a  great  difierence  of  character  observ- 
able in  diflerent  provinces,  and  he  takes  care  that  die  volatile  nature  of  one  dis- 
position shall  be  balanced  by  the  steadiness,  not  to  say  stolidity,  of  another.  The 
fiimily  division  presents  great  advantages  on  the  introduction  of  any  number  of 
boys  into  the  institution ;  for  when  there  is  an  aoceasion  of  bad  bovs — who,  if 
turned  in  with  ever  so  great  a  number  of  others,  would  remain  a  nucleus  of  evil, 
attracting  all  the  evil  round  it  till  it  swelled  and  corrupted  the  whole  mas^^-by  a 
careiul  subdivision,  and  by  introdudng  but  one  or  two  boys  into  a  family  of  im- 
proved and  improving  character,  the  spirit  of  evil  is  probably  soon  represMsd  by 
the  preponderating  good  around,  and  no  permanent  injury  is  done.  To  return 
to  the  ehef  de  familU,  He  occupies  a  little  closet  at  the  end  of  the  children's  bed- 
room, which  is  in  shape  an  elongated  square;  therefore,  it  is  the  more  possible 
for  him  to  overlook  the  whole  through  a  little  window  openinff  into  his  room  j  added 
to  which  the  children  lie  with  head  and  feet  alternating.  No  conversation  what- 
ever is  allowed  during  the  hours  for  work,  meals  or  sleep.  The  hammocks,  (which 
the  children  at  Mettray  all  sleep  in,)  were  recommended  to  us  on  many  grounds, 
although  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  decided  opinion  myself  upon  them.  M.  De- 
metz said  that  in  summer  the  boys  lie  in  them  in  comfort  and  decency,  with  scarcely 
any  covering  whatever,  and  in  winter  very  little  makes  them  snug  and  warm,  not 
to  mention  the  great  economy  of  materiid  and  of  space.  The  supports  for  the 
hammocks  on  the  outer  side  are-in  the  day  time  hooked  to  the  walb,  and  at  night, 
at  a  given  signal  from  the  chgf^  are  dropped  into  grooved  supports,  pronecting 
from  the  posts  which  support  the  roof  and  stand  out  in  the  room.  Though  stout 
beams,  they  were  easily  lifted  by  the  children  together.  All  retire  to  rest  at  the 
same  hour,  only  the  little  ones  get  up  later  in  the  morning.  A  light  is  kept  bum* 
ing  in  the  rooms  all  night.  Half  the  children  sleep  on  one  floor,  half  on  another. 
The  ehef  de  familU  sleeps  near  one  half,  and  the  Hive  near  the  other.  The 
children  have  three  meals  a  day— meat  twice  a  week.  Tlie  cost  of  their  diet 
averages  forty-five  centimes,  or  44J.  The  trades  the  children  Icam  are  various 
^tailoring,  shoemaking,  eabet  niaung,  with  blacksmiths',  wheelwrights',  and  car* 
penters'  work ;  and  they  also  make  agricultural  implements.  They  take  turns  to 
assist  in  the  domestic  services  of  the  house  and  kitchen.  Washing  is  done  every 
day  in  an  admirably  organized  laundr}',  and  the  boys  wash  their  o>vn  clothes.  It 
is  the  ehef  d^atelier  who  adjudges  the  little  rewards  in  money  which  are  given 
to  the  best  workmen  among  the  colons  at  the  close  of  eveiy  tliree  months,  to  the 
annount  of  about  3^.  for  the  best,  with  a  graduated  scale  down  to  the  8th,  if  the 
&mt]y  consists  of  fh>m  forty  to  fiffy  boys,  bnt  only  down  to  the  4th,  if  it  oon^sts  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty. 
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The  chef  de  famille^  howover,  pats  hw  veto  upon  the  reward  if  the  conduct  of 
the  child  in  the  fiimily  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Whatever  the  reward  may  be, 
it  is  always  doubled  if  the  recipient  is  in  the  position  of  a /rtre  aine.  Part  of  the 
money  is  put  into  the  savings'  bank  at  Tours,  and,  I  believe,  one-fourth  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  child,  at  the  discretion  of  the  ehef^  but  the  account  books  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  controller  of  the  finances  of  the  establishment.  A 
boy  in  receipt  of  any  money  has  to  make  payment  for  any  part  of  his  dress  which 
requires  to  be  renewed  before  the  stated  time  arrives  at  which  fresh  clothing  is 
given  out,  which  otherwise  is  all  furnished  by  the  institution.  On  the  other  hand, 
^  his  clothes  are  found  in  gtiod  condition  at  such  time,  he  receives  the  benefit  of 
it  by  having  the  money  which  would  have  been  laid  out  in  clothes  placed  to  his 
aooount  The  dress  is  nniibrm  and  eitremely  simple,  ftnd  just  what  would  be 
worn  by  the  boys  if  working  at  home — viz. :  a  plain  brown  blouse  or  short  tunic, 
canvas  trousers,  sa6oto,  and  straw  hat.  The  money  in  the  bank  is  paid  to  the 
boy  on  his  leaving  Mettray,  unless,  by  his  desire,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  yet  lon- 
ger. The  boys  wash  In  open  sheds,  attached  to  the  various  houses,  and  oonneot- 
mg  them  at  the  back.  There  is  a  liii|^  fountain  at  hand,  from  which  they  carry 
the  water  in  large  tubs  to  the  sheds.  Twice  a  week  they  are  taken  in  divisions  to  a 
reservoir  to  bathe  and  learn  to  swim  in  summer. 

The  strictest  discipline  is  observed,  and  nothing  is  overlooked.  Dry  bread  is 
an  occasional  punishment,  but  the  cell  is  a  more  frequent  one.  Every  fault  which 
has  called  for  reproof  is  registered,  and  a  most  careful  and  detailed  conduct  book 
is  kept,  showing  the  behavior  of  every  child.  Here  are  seen  at  a  glance  his 
name,  previous  residence,  habits,  health,  appearance  in  detail,  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  convicted,  every  possible  information  whioh  can  be  gleaned  with  regard  to 
himself  and  his  family,  with  a  most  careful  and  complete  report  of  his  behavior 
since  admission.  When  a  iault  calls  for  puniahnient,  before  it  is  inflicted  upon  the 
child,  he  is  made  to  retire  into  the  cell  which  takes  for  the  time  being  the  name 
of  Salle  de  Reflexion ;  he  is  kept  there  for  an  hour  or  so.  and  meanwhile  the 
dhrecteur  reviews  his  conduct  book,  takes  into  careful  consiaeration  the  previous 
circumstances  and  conduct  of  the  boy,  his  general  character,  his  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and,  having  carefully  weighed  them,  and  taken  time  to  collect  him- 
self, and  give  the  boy  leisure  to  reflect  upon  his  fault,  he  is  in  a  position  to  pronounce, 
as  far  as  human  discernment  goes,  the  exact  measure  of  punishment  deserved  by 
the  child.  Those  confined  to  cells  have  an  hour's  exercise  a  day  in  chopping 
wood,  or  in  some  similar  occupation.  The  ceils  are  bare  rooms,  with  rafiicient 
light  and  air  for  health.  Punishment  is  administered  for  apparently  trifling  faults. 
We  found  four  bovs  in  four  cells  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  One  was  there  for 
refusing  to  sing  tne  day  before,  two  for  taking  chestnuts,  and  the  other  for  beinff 
found  near  the  cellar,  where  he  had  no  business  to  be.  I  think  it  will  be  allowed 
that  these  are  not  offenses  of  a  very  grave  nature,  and,  as  the  discipline  is  so  strict, 
that  it  is  satisfactory,  there  were  so  few  boys  from  a  larger  number.  The  cells  are 
so  placed  and  arranged  that  those  in  them,  although  unseen,  can  be  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  church  service,  at  the  back  of  the  altar  of  the  church,  on  Son- 
days.  Eight  Sisters  of  Charity  undertake  the  housekeeping  of  the  establishment ; 
an  account  of  all  that  will  be  required  of  them  on  the  coming  day  ia  handed  in  to 
them  the  evening  before,  by  the  controller  of  the  finances. 

There  are  six  farms  attached  to  the  institution.  The  land  consists  altogether  of 
260  hectares,  or  about  520  English  acres.  The  farming  is  overlooked  by  a  very 
gentlemanlike  person  in  the  pay  of  M.  Demetz.  The  land  appears  well  cultiva- 
ted, and  a  large  stock  of  horses,  cows,  and  pigs  are  kept  It  must  be  an  excellent 
thing,  I  think,  for  children  to  have  the  care  and  tending  of  dumb  animals-— 
'  Etnollit  fiioref,  nee  winii  esse  feroe?  The  fiemn  buildings  are  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible— just  such  as  the  eoUne  are  likely  to  find  themselves  in  in  after-life.  Each 
of  these  farms  has  a  separate  establishment  with  a  separate  kitchen,^there  being 
bjit  one  kitchen  for  the  principal  stock  of  buildings  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken 
of.  To  each  fiirm  is  attached  a  ekef  de  familU  and  a  respectable  fiirm  laborer 
and  his  wife,  who  is  housekeeper  and  cook.  The  boys  employed  on  the  farms 
only  associate  with  the  body  of  boys  employed  otherwise  on  Sundays  and  feast 
days,  when  they  go  up  to  enjoy  their  holidays  together.  They  are  employed  to 
work  hard,  and  to  adhere  altogether  to  agriculture ;  they  sleep  in  hammocJu  like 
the  rest,  and  sleep,  eat,  and  learn  in  the  same  «iry  barn-like  room.  The  walls  in 
all  tho  rooms  are  hung  here  and  there  with  improving  prints  and  engravings,  the 
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rabjects  being  Ibr  tbe  most  part  religiooa  or  militarj.  There  'w  a  large,  roo^, 
wooden  and  toatched  open  outhoose  put  np  in  a  field,  where  the  children  are  made 
to  break  stones  in  wintery,  rainy  weather.  They  do  all  their  work  by  the  piece, 
so  as  to  excite  and  aooustom  each  child  to  industry.  The  boys,  moreoyer,  are 
made  to  practice  gymnastic  exercises,  and  every  thing  they  do,  they  seem  to  do 
heartily. 

A  ship  has  been  pot  op— on  dry  ground ,  of  course — ^for  the  boys  to  gain  as 
much  knowledge  as  they  can  of  seamanship,  and  an  old  sailor  is  cDgtfied  to 
instruct  them.  Some  of  the  boys,  also,  are  formed  into  a  fire-brigade,  and  have 
rendered  at  times  substantial  assistance  in  the  neighborhood,  and  only  the  other 
day  saved  the  village  church  of  Mettray  from  destruction  by  fire.  The  children 
are  taught  sjnging,  but  only  as  a  means  to  the  grand  ends ;  and  in  order  not  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  individuals  to  distingubh  themselves,  or  for  the  creation 
of  fine  solos,  they  are  very  much  taught  to  sing  in  parts,  or  at  least  only  in  masses ; 
and  if  a  boy  shows  any  turn  for  drawing,  he  receives  a  little  instruction  in  it,  but 
only  in  linear  drawing.  Evasion  is  looked  upon  with  much  severity.  If  a  boy 
has  escaped,  a  flag  is  noisted  on  the  top  of  the  church  by  day,  and  a  lamp  by  night. 
A  reward  of  from  30/.  to  40/.  is  given  to  the  person  bringing  the  boy  back.  It 
la  scarcely  possible,  without  a  personal  visit  to  Mettray,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
the  amount  of  study  and  attention  which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  evejry 

Krticular,  and  of  every  child  in  particular.  The  family  division  makes  this  easy 
concentrating  the  attention  of  the  several  employea  allotted  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  children ;  if  assembled  in  an  undivided  mass  the  same  amount  of  good 
could  never  possibly  be  eflfected,  for  the  attention  of  each  one  would  be  divided  by 
ttie  whole  number;  nor  could  the  interest  in  each  other  be  awakened  which  now 
exists  between  the  ehtf  defamUle  and  his  young  people.  As  for  the  employ^B 
themselves,  who  are  gentlemen  by  nature,  if  not  always  by  birth,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  see  and  converse  with  these  intelligent,  well-educated,  and  benevdent 
men  without  feeling  how  great  must  be  their  elevating  influence  upon  the  char- 
acter and  general  tone  of  the  boys.  The  two  principal  employet  are  in  receipt  cf 
IMl.  per  annum  each.  They  are  of  a  standard  of  intelligence  and  ability  which 
would  insure  their  advancement  in  any  professbn,  and  one  feela  their  devotion  to 
be  the  more  admirable.  M.  Demetz  has  been  yerv  particular  in  placing  his 
tmployit  in  a  respectable  and  comfortable  position,  and  has  built  for  the  two  prin- 
cipal ones  excellent  bouses  a  little  apart  fix>m  the  houses  for  the  boys.  The  wives 
of  these  two  gentlemen  are  perfect  ladies,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
them  at  dinner  at  M.  Demetz's  house. 

There  are  many  things  at  Mettray,  suggested  by  the  military  spirit  of  the  French, 
which  would  at  first  sight  appear,  perhaps,  impossible  to  carry  out  in  an  Bnglish 
institution ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  feeling' of  *  honor,'  which  I  believe  to  be 
as  strong  in  an  Bnglish  child  as  in  a  French  one.  should  not  be  appealed  to  with 
advantage  in  an  English  reformatory.  Why  snould  not  we  have  the  table  of 
honor  hung  up  where  every  one  can  see  it,  upon  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of 
every  child  whose  conduct  during  the  last  three  months  has  not  called  for  pun- 
bhment  f  With  regard  to  the  almost  military  discipline  and  order  with  which 
the  children  go  through  their  movements  before  and  aAer  work  or  meals,  I  con- 
sider that  by  it  a  great  saving  of  time  is  made,  and  five  or  ten  minutes  upon  every 
change  of  movement  are  saved  which  would  be  otherwise  lost  in  collecting  and 
adjuring  stragglers,  both  young  and  old. 

Let  me  mention  and  recommend,  too,  the  box  placed  within  general  reach, 
^ottr  let  ohjett  trouvit,  which  is  a  delicate  way  of  allowing  a  boy  whose  tempta- 
tions have  been  stronffer  than  his  virtue  to  listen  to  the  reproaches  of  his  con- 
Sfuence,  and,  without  being  publicly  brought  to  shame,  to  restore  the  theft  which 
lies  heavy  on  his  soul. 

I  will  say  no  more  of  Mettrav  at  present,  except  that  the  instruction  given  is 
firmly  based  upon  religion,  and  mcludes  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  v^ 
litUe  beyond  it. 

Lesson  hours  do  not  exceed  one  or  two  hours  a  day.  I  must  add  that  the  chil- 
dren are  first  received  as  innocent,  and  as  having  sinned  without  discernment,  and 
therefore  irresponsible  for  their  actions ;  but  when  they  have  been  once  admitted 
to  the  benefit  of  tlie  instructions  siven  them  in  the  iBstitution  they  are  considered 
to  be  capable  of  discernment,  and  become  subject  to  the  strict  rules  observed  in 
the  faistitatkin.'' 
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To  the  foregoing  account  of  the  STStem  of  Agricultural  Instruction 
in  France  as  oi-ganized  in  1848,  and  as  we  found  it  substantially  in 
operation  in  1852,  we  add  a  more  extended  notice  of  its  historical 
development  at  present  (18G9),  abridged  from  a  special  report  bj  M. 
PompTe  in  behalf  of  the  Jury  on  Agricultural  Education  at  the  Paris 
Universal  Exposition  in  1867,  and  other  official  documents  and  pro- 
grammes. 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  the  year  17d3  the  celebrated  Thoain  founded  in  the  Jcardin  dea  PlanUs  at 
Paris,  a  course  of  v^etable  physiology  applied  to  culture,  which  course  has  been 
continacd  up  to  the  present  da/.  £rca  earlier,  in  17S5|  the  illustrious  Danbea- 
ton  established  at  the  veterinary  school  at  Alfort,  a  course  of  agriculture  and 
rural  economy,  which  has  likewise  been  continued. 

When  the  First  Consul  reorganised  public  instruction  in  1801-3,  this  branch 
was  not  forgotten,  but  Fourcroy,  in  a  speech  before  the  legislative  body,  April  20, 
1802,  gave  the  reasons  for  its  not  being  recognized  in  the  organization  of  special 
schools.  Ue  said :  "Agriculture,  where  methods  are  only  perpetuated  by  tradition, 
which  is  slowly  but  surely  developed  by  example  and  experience,  has  not  been 
introduced  into  our  special  schools,  because  these  schools  are  frequented  by  those 
who  do  not  till  the  ground,  and  because  those  who  work  in  the  fields  will  not  follow 
the  rules  laid  down,  or  will  follow  them  blindly  without  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  landed 
proprietors  to  teach  this  great  art  practically  on  their  own  estates,  and  of  the  ag- 
ricttltttral  societies  to  make  known  good  practices  in  their  respective  departments. 
Besides,  the  princi]to  of  the  natural  sciences  which  are  applicable  to  all  the 
branches  of  rural  economy,  will  be  taught  in  a  sufliciently  large  number  of  estab* 
lishmcnts  to  enable  all  who  desire  progress  of  agriculture  to  obtain  the  requisite 
knowledge  in  the  lycea  and  special  schools." 

In  the  Conservatoire  of  Arts,  established  in  17S2,  a  collection  of  agricultural 
implements  was  begun  at  an  early  day ;  and  much  later,  by  a  royal  decree  of 
August  25,  1896,  three  new  profossonhips  were  created,  yii:  one  of  general 
principles  of  agriculture,  one  of  agricultural  mechanics,  and  one  of  agricultural 
chemistry— comprising  lectures  on  the  proper  preparation  of  the  ground,  drain- 
ing, the  implements  of  husbandly,  irricpslion,  eonstmetion  of  embaakmentSy 
rural  buildings,  the  raising  of  cattle,  the  diflferent  kinds  of  soil  and  their  adapta- 
tion to  different  crepe,  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  and  the  laying  out  of  arable 
grounds  into  larger  or  smaller  portions  to  obtain  a  certain  rotation  of  cropa. 

In  addition  to  these  lectures  at  the  capital,  the  head  gardiner  of  the  Luxem* 
bouig  every  spring  delivers  a  course  of  lectures  on  grafting,  which  are  always 
well  attended,  and  M.  Isidore  Geofiroy  Soint-Hilaire  has  introduced  into  the  zoo- 
logical instruction  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  a  course  on  the  acclimetiiap 
tion  and  domestication  of  animals.  Other  cities  have  followed  the  example  of 
Paris,  and  Qnimper,  BordeauK,  Bodes,  Todksmat,  and  Nantes,  have  eataMished 
professorships  of  agriculture. 

The  courses  of  lectures  at  Rouen,  (M.  FouiUet  on  agnatUnn,  Dubreniel  on  dr* 
foriciifture,  Girardin  on  cktmishy,)  have  justly  beoomo  celebrated.  Aft  BeMn^on 
Dr.  Bonnet  did  not  reaaafai  satisAed  with  leotaiiiig,  but  led  his  hearers  into 
the  fields,  there  prpM^eally  to  demeitftrate  his  theories,  describe  the  new  impfta* 
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ments,  and  show  their  management.  At  Compi^gne  M.  Gossin  has,  hy  his 
example  and  his  writings,  powerfully  contributed  to  the  introduction  into  the 
humblest  schools,  the  study  of  agriculture,  and  by  an  occasional  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  the  pupils  of  these  schools,  demonstrated  the  capability  of  this  new 
ihstnimentality  for  diffusing  dgricultoral  knowledge. 

But  agriculture  cannot  be  taught  in  schools  and  from  books  alone ;  the  practice 
must  necessarily  be  joined  to  the  theory, — the  eye  and  the  hand  must  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  intellect,  and  new  habits  must  be  formed.  This  was  nnivers&IIy 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  those  who  were  called  on  to  combat  rural  prejudices 
and  introduce  better  methods  of  culture. 

But  to  attain  this  end  peace  was  necessary ;  but  for  a  period  of  twenty-live 
years  the  whole  of  Europe  had  been  trampled  by  the  march  of  armies,  and  its 
best  fields  had  been  the  theatre  of  mighty  conflicts.  The  ravages  consequent 
thereupon,  the  excessive  expenses  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  movement 
of  the  immense  armies  and  tlie  withdrawal  of  men,  did  not  allow  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  processes,  which  reqtiired  but  time  and  intelligcnoc,  men  and 
money.  Germany,  it  is  true,  in  spite  of  the  continental  war,  had  already  Inid 
the  foundation  of  agricultural  instruction  in  some  special  establishments,  when 
in  the  year  1S18  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  renowned  agricnlturists  ot  Lor- 
raine, M.  Mathieu  de  Dombasle  projected  the  establishment  of  a  model  ikrm 
{/enne  exemplaire),  as  it  was  then  called,  in  order  to  spread  among  farmers  a 
knowledge  of  improved  practice,  and  contribute  thereby  towards  the  reform  of 
our  agriculture.  For  two  years  M.  Dombasle  made  vain  attempts  to  obtain  from 
government  the  cooperation  which  he  required.  Unfortimately  the  wliole  atten  • 
tion  and  all  the  resources  of  the  government  were  concentrated  on  the  manufac- 
turing industry ;  but  the  viscount  of  Villeneuve,  prefect  of  la  Menrthe,  compre- 
hended the  great  importance  of  the  project  Under  his  active  exertions  a  sab- 
scription  was  opened  among  the  rich  landed  proprietors  of  the  department,  and 
the  dukeof  Angouldme  was  induced  to  place  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

This  model  farm  was  opened  in  1822,  on  the  domain  of  KoWlIe.  Then  com- 
menced for  M.  Matthieu  de  Dombasle  a  combat  which  lasted  fbr  thirteen  years. 
With  his  own  resources  and  the  small  sum  which  the  associative  spirit,  then  in 
its  infancy,  placed  at  his  disposal,  completely  abandoned  by  the  government, 
this  pioneer  fought  in  succession  against  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  at  Boville,  the 
insufficiency  of  his  funds,  the  fiill  in  the  price  of  produce,  the  failure  of  the  dis- 
tilleiy  which  he  had  established,  the  murrain  {epizootic)  which  vidted  the  stables 
of  his  farm,  and  the  revolution  of  1830,  which  withdrew  his  pupils,  suspended 
the  sale  of  his  manufactured  implements.  These  conditions  would  have  dia- 
couragcd  a  less  persevering  character  than  M.  de  Dombasle,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  overcome.  With  calmness  and  firmness  he  pursued  his  object,  until  finally 
the  government,  satisfied  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  improved 
agriculture  by  the  establishment  at  Boville,  determined  to  assist  his  efforts. 
February  14,  1831,  a  subsidy  of  8,000  francs  was  accorded  to  him,  and  soon 
after  a  large  order  fbr  agricultural  implements  given  by  the  government,  brought 
new  activity  into  the  workshops  and  new  resources  into  the  treasury  of  the 
establishment  During  the  following  year  the  farm  obtained  special  grants 
which  finally  were  converted  into  a  fixed  fund  of  3,000  francs,  destined  to  fbr- 
nish  stipends  for  ten  students  who  were  themselves  not  able  to  pay.  Later,  on 
the  application  of  M.  de  Dombasle,  these  3,000  francs  were  applied  to  the 
direct  payment  of  the  professors  of  the  InstitatibD,  whose  teaching  thus  became 
gratuitous.  —   - 
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In  spite  of  the  insnfBctency  of  this  assistuice,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  location  against  which  M.  de  Domhasle  had  to  fight  iooessantlj,  he  succeeded 
in  maintaining  the  institution  till  the  year  1842,  the  year  which  brought  to 
an  end  the  onerous  lease,  the  hard  conditions  of  which  had  created  so  many 
difficulties.  M.  de  Domhasle  then  sorrowfully  resolved  to  abandon  this  ungrate- 
ful domain  on  which  during  twenty  years  of  incessant  activity  he  had  com« 
pletely  exhausted  his  bodily  and  mental  strength. 

Thus  ended  this  celebrated  school  at  Roville,  at  which  the  noble  founder  spent 
his  energy,  his  health,  and  his  fortune.  In  spite  of  its  many  imperfections  and 
its  short-lived  existence,  it  will  always  be  honorably  mentioned  as  the  first  exam- 
ple in  France  of  an  institution  exclusively  devoted  to  the  perfecting  and  study 
of  practical  agriculture.  By  its  influence  it  contributed  powerfully  to  awake  in 
France  a  taste  for  agricultural  studies  and  to  spread  among  the  landed  proprietors 
the  demonstration  that  there  still  remained  many  reforms  and  improvements  to 
introduce  into  the  cultivation  of  their  property.  France,  which  must  be  re- 
proached with  not  having  aided  him  sufficiently,  to-day  reaps  the  fruit  of  his  long 
sacrifices. 

The  impulse  given  by  M.  de  I>omlMs]e  and  the  reputation  of  his  school  soon 
awakened  imitators  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions.  The 
first  in  time  as  in  importance,  was  the  royal  agronomic  institution  at  Grignon. 
It  was  founded  in  the  year  1827,  but  in  its  inception  and  oiganization,  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  work  and  the  example  of  M.  de  Domhasle  had  borne  fruit,  and 
that  people  began  to  understand  better  the'  interest  which  agriculture  has  a  right 
to  claim.  Everything  that  had  been  wanting  with  M.  de  Domhasle,  soil,  ca|Htal, 
patronage,  was  united  in  favor  of  Grignon.  In  the  place  of  a  sterile  domain  of 
150  hectares  ( 1  hectare  «  2.47  acres),  in  a  disti^t  province  and  leased  on  oner^ 
ous  conditions,  a  royal  glebe  of  nearly  500  hectares,  almost  at  the  gates  of  Paris, 
was  virtually  given  away  by  the  monarch  at  a  merely  nominal  rent,  and  even 
tiu&t  rent  itsdf  payable  only  in  improvements,  the  benefits  of  which  the  found- 
ing society  should  reap  during  the  for^  years  of  its  possession.  Instead  of 
the  paltry  sum  of  45,000  francs,  collected  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  to  oonsti- 
tnte  a  fund  for  the  carrying  on  of  Roville,  the  capital  of  Grignon  was  by  an  act 
of  the  society  fixed  at  600,000  finance,  half  of  which  sum  could  be  realized  in  two 
years  and  one  month. 

After  having  been  in  existence  ten  years,  in  spite  of  the  organization  of  a  pub- 
lic Bcho(d  of  agriculture,  in  spite  of  the  establishment  of  a  fiu^ry  of  first-class 
agricultural  implements,  in  spite  of  the  pnblication  of  the  **AtmaU§  de  Ronlie,'*  a 
periodical  which  by  its  scientific  depth  and  its  practical  usefulness  vied  with  the 
most  celebrated  publications  of  this  kind  in  Germany,  the  institution  at  Boville 
was  left  to  its  own  resources,  and  received  no  subsidies  from  the  State. 

Grignon,  more  fbrtunate,  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  second  term  of  its  exist- 
ence, when  it  was  aided  by  an  annual  subsidy,  which  amply  provided  for  all  the 
expenses  and  wants  of  its  school,  and  procured  fbr  it  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
treasury,  a  number  of  pupils,  on  which  the  institution  could  dways  count.  By 
the  terms  of  the  statutes  of  the  society,  the  founders  of  Grignon  had  proposed  to 
themselves  a  two-fcrfd  aim :  I,  the  cultivation  of  the  domain  according  to  the  most 
approved  methods  indicated  by  the  practice  of  the  most  advanced  cultivators,  espe- 
cially of  Germany ;  2,  the  establishment  of  two  tchoc^,  one  designed  fbr  the 
'teachmgof  mathematics,  physics,  ehemistiy,  botany,  veterinary  surgery,  Ac, 
the  other  intended  to  educate  fomien  theoretically  and  pnicticaUy.  The  latter 
was  never  organized,  and  the  former  was  only  commenced  in  the  year  1832. 
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IT  Grignon  could  create  and  malntaiB  its  school,  if  in  oonflequflBoe  it  could 
oontribate  to  the  progress  and  improremeDt  of  agricoltnze  by  the  useful  knowU 
edge  which  its  director  and  some  of  its  professors  were  spreading  bj  periodical 
publications,  and  by  the  pupils  which  it  educated,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  was  due  to  the  help  it  received  fiom  tJie  State;  we  must  also  remember, aAor 
the  example  of  Roville  and  other  instatntions  of  which  we  shall  speak,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  organize  a  lasting  and  complete  instruction  in  agriculture  without 
gorermnent  aid,  with  only  the  reaouroes  of  individual  or  associated  leal,  and 
without  finding  a  man  uniting  sufficient  capital  with  the  moat  eminent  oaental 
qualifications. 

On  leaving  BodUe  in  1830,  M.  Riefiel had  gone  to  Btetagne;  the  third  pwt  of 
this  vast  peninsula  was  then  covered  by  moors  (kaukt)  and  heath,  and  was  un- 
cultivated and  un^HrodttCtive.  The  remaining  two-thirds  were  far  from  yielding 
the  produce  which  with  a  better  sjetom  of  cultivation  it  was  capable.  Wretched 
cattle,  miserable  pasture,  imperfect  agricultural  implementB,  irrigation  unknown, 
the  woods  perishing,  all  these  combined  seemed  to  solicit  improvements  nnd 
promibe  a  fortune  to  him  who  would  introduce  them.  Under  these  circam- 
stances,  M.  Biefl^  the  scholar  of  M.  de  Dombaale,  vndertook  the  work  of  colti- 
vating  these  millions  of  hectares,  and  immediatdy,  with  the  confidence  aad 
courage  of  youth,  went  to  work  on  a  domain  called  "  les  iandes  de  Grandjouam  ** 
(Department  de  Loire-Inferiuero),  situated  between  Bennes  and  Kantes,  and 
comprising  &00  hectares,  of  whidi  ftmr-fifths  were  iUlow  ground.  As  be  had  no 
capital  to  buy  and  cultivate  this  land,  he  in  connection  with  several  othen, 
fonned  a  society,  which  furnished  him  with  funds,  and  whose  duration  was  QolqA 
at  twenty  years.  Every  year  the  public  gained  more  confidence  as  the  countiy 
passed  fiom  a  state  of  sterility  to  one  of  productiveness.  Already  since  1833  the 
General  Council  of  his  Department  lent  their  aid  in  order  to  found  on  thelanda 
of  the  &nn  a  primary  school  of  agficnltnre,  destmod  for  poor'  young  peasaala. 
A  subsidy  of  5,000  francs  was  at  first  grsnted  him  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  take  charge  of  twenty  poor  scholars  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eiglk- 
teen,  give  them  primary  instruction  and  accustom  them  to  agricultural  puisaitB. 
The  government  soon  added  a  still  larger  donation  to  that  of  the  departmealal 
authorities. 

These  subsidies,  continued  froin  year  to  year,  furnished  M.  Riefiel  with  the 
means  of  sustaining  and  developing  his  work.  He  cleared  the  ground  on  hia 
entire  domain,  and  following  the  eiiampte  of  M.  de  Dombasle,  added  to  the  pri- 
mary school  a  school  of  agrieutaire  and  a  factory  for  agricaltnnd  implementa. 
He  published  amongst  the  rest,  under  the  title  of  AgrieviUwrt  <^  the  West,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  agricultural  journals  that  has  ever  ^speared.  And  although 
there  were  men  who  contested  the  usefiilness  of  his  work,  the  General  Council 
of  the  Department  at  various  times  accorded  to  him  the  tribute  of  their  approlia- 
tion  and  encouragement.  In  qute  of  these  successes,  the  school  developed  bat 
slowly,  the  number  of  pupils  was  limited,  the  necessary  apparatus  was  wanting, 
and  the  insufficient  resources  did  not  allow  the  founder  to  effect  improvements, 
Ae  neoessity  of  which  no  one  felt  mere  keenly  than  he  himself. 

At  this  juncture  M.  Beiffel  api^ied  to  the  government  to  convert  his  establish- 
ment into  a  distrkt  or  rQgk>nal  institution  {tatiktii  rigimal).  The  minister  of 
agriculture,  who  fully  appreciated  the  tnAueaoe  whkh  the  school  at  Gmadjouan 
coedd  exerdse  on  a  province  which  stood  so  much  in  need  of  it  as  Bretagne, 
gave  tins  applieatioii  n&vocaUe  eqnsidentiaii,  and  by  a  decree  of  lianh  9, 184S, 
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tli6  institution  was  reorganised.  In  consequence  of  this  measure  the  number  of 
pupils  increased  and  reached  during  the  fbllowing  years  an  average  of  twenty-six. 
Since  then,  the  charge  was  in  1844  raised  to  700  francs.  In  1846  the  salary  of 
the  professors  was  likewise  raised,  and  a  selection  from  the  government  stables 
was  made  for  the  institution  in  order  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses.  These 
dispositions  which  so  loudly  testified  to  the  generous  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment to  favor  as  much  as  possible  agricultural  instruction  and  to  give  to  the 
institution  of  Grandjouan  the  means  of  developing  and  making  itself  useful, 
did  not  altogether  accomplish  the  desired  effect.  In  consequence  of  financial 
embarrassments  which  the  director  met  with,  and  particularly  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbances  of  1848,  the  .existence  of  the  institution  was  seriously  menaced. 
Fortunately  the  new  government,  in  proposing  the  law  of  September,  1848,  re- 
garding the  organization  of  agricultural  instruction,  saved  the  fruits  of  sacrifices 
previously  made  by  the  state.  The  establishment  was  changed  into  a  provincial 
school  {icole  regionale),  an  official  position  which  it  holds  to  this  day. 

The  establishments  thus  fiur  spoken  of  have  for  their  object  secondary  agricul- 
tural instruction,  that  is  to  say,  instruction  which  ought  to  prepare  intelligent 
landed  proprietors,  fanners,  and  capable  administrators,  the  chiefs  and  officers 
of  this  great  interest.  As  regards  the  subordinate  officers  and  soldiers  of  this 
toiling  and  peaceful  army,  that  is  to  say,  the  small  cultivators  and  master-farm- 
hands, they  could  prepare  themselves  on  the  domains  attached  to  these  institn- 
tions,  the  cultivation  of  which  required  a  numerous  and  able  corps  of  workmen. 
Some  of  these  establishments  had  even  thought  of  regulating  the  recruiting  of 
this  force,  and  to  prepare  it  beforehand  by  attaching  to  their  fiurm  a  school  for 
the  sons  of  poor  peasants,  or  orphans,  who  should  be  trained  for  agricultural 
work,  and  who  should  propagate  the  good  practices  acquired  at  school,  by  being 
placed  with  the  landed  proprietors  and  fiirmersof  the  land.  This  plan  was  fully 
realized  at  Grandjouan,  where  it  continues  to  exist.  Only  it  was  transformed 
into  a  form  school  {firtM-icole),  since  the  change  of  the  whole  establishment  to  a 
provincial  school  {ecole  rfgicmale).' 

All  that  had  hitherto  been  done  was  not  sufficient  Other  attempts,  more  or 
less  fortunate,  to  establish  form  schools,  had  b^  made  in  various  departments 
outside  of  the  large  institutions,  under  the  name  of  "rural  asykims,"  "agricul- 
tural colonies,"  penitentiaries  for  receiving  and  educating  abandoned  children 
and  orphans.  Others,  under  the  name  of  " school-farms *' or  "model-farms," 
"  schools  of  agriculture,''  received  adults  with  the  object  of  training  them  for 
work  in  the  fields  and  educating  them  for  agricultural  workingmen  who  might 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  farmers. 

The  seal  and  devotedness  of  wealthy  private  individuals,  charitable  associa- 
tions, and  agricultural  societies,  raised  in  a  fow  years  a  certain  number  of  these 
asylums,  model-farms,  and  school-farms.  The  administration  fovored  this  ten- 
dency by  encouragements  and  subsidies.  These  first  attempts,  however,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  met  with  difficulties  and  hindrances  in  administration  and 
intelligence,  which  will  be  found  whenever  anything  new  is  started.  But  the 
government,  which  by  its  subsidies  maintained  the  greater  part  of  these  establish- 
ments, neglected  no  opportunity  to  remedy  any  imperfections  or  abuses  that 
might  creep  in.  It  called  to  its  aid  the  General  Council  of  Agriculture,  and  in 
1845  charged  it  witii  the  question  of  agricultural  instruction.  A  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  council  and  chose  for  its  president  M.  Tourret.  This  commit- 
tee received  from  the  minister  all  the  documents  which  could  throw  light  on  the 
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mbjecty  and  especially  the  conatitatiTe  acts  of  all  the  establishments  already, 
existing. 

The  General  Coundl,  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  adopted  the  basis  on  which 
the  administration  had  commenced  to  build  up  agricultural  instruction,' admitted 
the  school-farms  as  the  first  degree  of  instruction,  and  the  institutes  aa  a  sort  of 
secondary  school  of  agxiculture.  Besides,'  in  order  to  complete  the  system,  it 
demanded  the  creation  in  Ae  environs  of  Paris  of  a  superior  institution  destined 
to  favor  tlie  tendency  of  scienoe  to  occupy  itself  with  agriculture,  and  which,  under 
the  name  of  "experimental  term,"  ^should  be  especially  devoted  to  scientific 
experiments. 

In  consequence  of  this  cooperation  of  the  great  miyority  of  the  agricultural 
Teprcsentation,  the  administration,  though  somewhat  limited  in  its  enterprises  by 
the  small  funds  placed  at  its  disposal,  advanced  with  more  firmness  on  the  road 
which  it  had  once  entered,  and  attempted  to  constitute  the  institutes  and  school- 
taxms  on  the  basis  approved  of  by  the  general  council,  and  to  increase  their 
number.  Starting  in  1846  it  subjected  them  to  certain  conditions  having  for 
their  object  to  bring  these  establishments  under  a  regular  and  uniform  oiganizar 
tion.  The  government  took  upon  itself  the  expenses  of  teaching,  leaving  to  the 
proprietor  or  fiurmer  the  care  and  responsibility  of  directing  ^e  schooL  The 
course  .of  instruction  was  rigorously  limited  to  the  wants  of  that  dass  of  culti- 
vators which  needed  the  education^  and  adapted  to  the  spedal  wants  of  the  di^ 
ferent  localities* 

A  small  number  of  old  school-fiums  had  been  able  to  maintain  themselves.  In 
1847  there  were  o^ly  nine.  In  that  same  year  the  administration  founded  tea 
new  ones.  In  January,  1848|  two  more  were  opened.  Four  more  were  bein^ 
organized  when  the  February  revolution  broke  out  At  that  time,  therefor^ 
there  existed  in  France  twenty-five  school-farms,  and  the  two  institations  at 
Grignon  and  Gran^jouan. 

Such  was  in  brief,  at  the  same  period,  the  organisation  of  agricultural  instmc- 
tion  in  France,  and  this  organization  was  not  the  result  of  a  suddenly  improvised 
plan,  but  the  expression  of  public  wishes,  the  fruit  of  experience  and  time,  the 
natural  and  necessary  results  of  accomplished  £w:ts. 

If  we  examine  this  first  phase  df  agricultural  instruction  in  France,  we  axe 
painfully  struck  by  seeing  the  minority  of  these  institutions  succumb  to  difficul- 
ties which  assailed  them  at  their  very  outset  But  in  this  respect  it  shares  the  fiite 
of  all  human  institutions,  which  have  to  make  their  debut  under  novel  conditions^ 
and  have  to  pass  through  the  transformation  of  progress.  The  pioneers  will  ex> 
haust  their  strength  in  clearing  the  way,  whilst  those  who  follow  find  the  way 
open  and  reap  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  men  who  worked  before  them.  Very 
rarely  will  he  who  thus  opens  the  way  arrive  at  the  end ;  thus  the  history  of  dis- 
coveries, improvements,  and  progress,  is  but  too  often  nothing  else  but  a  recital 
of  the  tribulations  and  ruin  of  men  to  whom  mankind  is  largely  indebted* 

Tourret,  the  old  chairman  of  the  agricultural  committee,  after  having  been 
made  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  proposed  to  ^e  National  Assembly 
in  the  session  of  July  17, 1848,  a  prvject  for  organizing  agricultural  instructian. 
M.  Richard  (from  Cantal),  August  21st,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  for  agrir 
culture,  presented  an  important  report  on  this  sulgect^  and  after  a  remarkable 
and  interesting  discussion,  the  decree,  only  slightly  modified,  was  adopted  Octo* 
her  3,  by  579  votes  out  of  679  votii^  members.  Theie  were  thus,  still  100 
TQte(9  against  a  prqject  of  incontestihle  uaefnlnees. 
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This  is  not  thd  place  to  analyse  this  decree,  which  regulated  agricultnral  in- 
■tmctioii  in  France.  We  will  limit  ourselves  to  calling  to  mind,  that  by  endeav- 
oring to  improve  them  it  maintained  the  existence  of  the  school-farms  where  a 
practical  elementary  instruction  was  given,  that  it  completely  reorganized  the 
institutions,  which  had  been  converted  into  provincial  schools  {Sooles  regionales), 
and  that  it  established  over  all  these  institutions  a  school  of  a  superior  kind, 
called  the  Agronomic  Institute,  which  was  to  be  the  superior  normal  school 
of  agricnltux^. 

This  organization  completed  that  which  existed  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  aU  classes  of  society ;  it  oflfered  to  all  and  every  one  the  kind  of  instmo- 
tion  which  suited  his  individual  tastes  and  wants. 

CONDITION  07  AGRICULTURAL  EDUOAtlON  IN  1869. 

ModelrFcLrmM, 

In  the  model-fiinnfl  the  apprentioe  or  scholar  is  practiced  in  the  use  and  hand- 
ling of  agricultural  implements,  to  execute  with  his  own  arms  agricultural  oper- 
ations, to  care  for  and  nurse  with  his  own  hands  the  domestic  animals.  Some 
short  and  simple  explanations  given  by  the  professor  or  director,  teach  ^pm 
why  one  instrument  is  preferable  to  another,  why  certain  operations  ought  to  be 
made  in  such  and  such  a  manner  and  in  no  other,  why  the  care  bestowed  on  the 
cattle  must  be  of  such  and  such  a  nature.  These  explanationB  always  foUow 
the  very  operation  which  they  are  to  illustrate. 

The  business  of  the  farm  is  carried  on  entirely  at  the  risk  of  the  proprietor  or 
fJEumer  of  tiie  domain,  who  is  the  director  of  the  establishment  The  State  de- 
frays the  chaxge  for  boarding  and  lodging  the  apprentices,  an  amount  which, 
together  with  their  work,  is  given  to  the  director  to  indenmify  him  for  the  ex- 
penses he  incurs  for  them.  The  expense  of  instruction  is  also  borne  by  the 
State,  which  consist  of  the  salaries  of  the  director  and  of  such  teachers  as  may 
be  employed.'  The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  three  years,  and  on  entering  and 
leaving,  the  popils  are  subjected  to  examinations ;  premiums  are  granted  to  the 
ablest  and  most  meritorious.  There  are  altogther  48  of  these  school-farms,  with 
about  1,300  apprentices  distributed  among  them.  The  apprentices  on  leaving 
the  school  very  soon  find  profitable  situations,  which  shows  that  their  good  re- 
sults are  appreciated  by  the  rural  population. 

Regional  Schools, 

In  the  practice  or  apprenticeship  of  agricultural  students,  these  two  kinds  of 
instruction  are  united  in  the  provincial  schools  (koilea  rigionales),  where  the  pupils 
receive  theoretical  lessons  methodically,  with  explanations  and  proofs,  all  the 
while  executing  with  their  hands  the  various  agricultural  operations.  This  is  a 
mixed  instruction,  where  the  alliance  of  theory  with  practice  prepares  the  lower 
officers  of  this  grand  army  of  tillers  of  the  soil  {grande  arnUe  des  adtivateun). 

These  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  a  steward  (regisseur),  who  is  cliarged 
with  the  cultivation  and  administration  of  the  domain  for  the  account  of  the 
State.  At  the  side  of  the  director,  and  under  his  authority,  are  placed  the  teach- 
ers. The  pupils,  who  are  all  boarded  in  the  institution,  are  admitted  after  a 
competitive  examination.  The  course  extends  over  three  years,  and  on  leaving, 
the  pupil  is  examined  and  receives  a  certificate  d  proficiency.  The  State  pays 
for  eighteen  scholars  in  each  schooL 
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BSGIONAL  AGBIOmJTUBAL  BOHOOL  AT  OBIGVOIT. 

The  agricultural  school  at  Grignon  was  founded  in  1827  by  IL  Bella,  as  the 
executive  officer  and  director  of  the  school,  in  behalf  of  a  society  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  agriculture  in  that  district  of  France.  The  domain 
consists  of  about  1,170  acres,  and  is  situated  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Paris, 
ten  miles  fix>m  Versailles  and  the  markets  of  Passy  and  St  Germain,  and  six- 
teen miles  north  of  Bambouillet  andYideville,  the  great  government  sheepfolds 
of  France.  It  became  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  in  1827,  Charles  X 
granted  it  on  a  lease  of  forty  years  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Grignon,  on 
the  following  conditions: — 1.  To  apply  and  perfect  an  instructive  system  pf 
agriculture  on  the  domain ;  2.  TO  organize  a  scientific  and  practical  course  of 
instruction  in  agriculture;  3.  To  make  all  necessary  local  and  needed  repairs 
on  the  building ;  4.  To  make  permanent  improvements  on  the  estate  to  the 
value  of  300,000  flvncs,  such  as  buildings,  roads,  plantatious,  etc.;  6.  To  make 
general  Improvements  to  the  lands  in  addition  to  the  sum  named ;  6.  To  pre- 
serve and  renovate  the  forests  on  the  place.  These  improvements^  to  the  annual 
cost  of  about  $1,600,  were  to  be  made  in  lieu  of  rent  The  management  of  the 
dqmaln  and  of  the  school  was  inaugurated  with  a  view  of  realizing  profit  on  the 
investment  made  by  the  subscribers;  but  the  result  soon  showed  that  the  de- 
partment of  instruction  was  curtailed  in  its  professorships  and  equipment  in 
order  to  secure  more  profitable  returns  fit>m  the  farm.  It  was  found  necessary 
for  the  government  in  1848  to  take  the  school  under  its  entire  charge,  giving  it 
the  titie  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Agriculture,  leaving  the  management  of  the 
estate  in  the  hands  of  the  Society,  the  director  of  the  whole  being  elected  by 
the  council  of  the  Society  and  confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  Agricultura 

The  term  of  residence  at  Grignon  is  fixed  at  two  years :  but  the  pupil  remains 
three  months  after  his  studies  are  completed,  in  order  to  digest  and  draw  up  the 
entire  management  of  an  estate,  and  describe  its  details  in  every  department 

The  students  are  divided  into  dteases  denominated  mtemab  and  externals,  or 
resident  and  non-resident  The  former  reside  entirely  in  the  house,  where  they 
are  lodged  and  boarded,  and  pay  about  800  francs,  or  32  pounds,  or  160  dollars, 
per  year.  The  externals,  or  non-residents,  provide  for  tnemselves,  or  lodge  at 
the  houses  of  the  neighboring  &rmers,  and  pay  a  very  small  amount  for  their 
instruction.  This  arrangement  is  particularly  designed  to  benefit  poor  seholars. 
Both  classes  are  equally  subject  to  the  general  discipline  and  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion: and  are  alike  engaged  in  the  same  works  and  studies. 

Tnere  are  lectures  every  day  in  the  week.  At  the  commencement  of  each 
lecture,  the  professor  examines  the  pupili  on  the  subject  of  the  preceding  lec- 
ture:  and  they  are  required  often  to  take  notes,  and  present  a  written  report  of 
the  lecture.  Besides  the  professors,  there  are  two  monitors,  who  have  been 
educated  at  the  school,  who  labor  with  the  pupili  in  the  fields.  They  are  ex- 
pected, and  it  is  their  duty,  to  question  the  pupils  on  the  subjects  which  have 
been  treated  in  the  lectures ;  to  show  their  application ;  to  iUustrate  what  may 
have  been  obssure ;  and,  in  short,  to  leave  nothing  unexplained  whidli  is  liable 
to  misunderstanding  or  error.  There  are  two  public  examinations  annually,  in 
which  the  scholars  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous  questioning  in  what  they  have 
been  taught  If,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  their  conduct  has  been  approved,  and 
their  examination  is  met  suooessfully,  they  receive  a  diploma  from  the 
institnticm. 

They  are  not  only  employed  in  the  general  work  of  the  farm,  but  particular 
portions  of  land  are  assigned  to  individuals,  which  they  manage  as  they  plesse, 
and  cultivate  with  their  own  hands  ;  they  pay  the  rent  and  expenses  of  manure 
and  team,  and  receive  the  product  or  its  value  from  the  institution.  Certain  of 
them  are  appointed  in  turn  to  take  care  of  the  diffitrent  departments  of  the  fium 
for  a  length  of  time— such  ss  the  hog  establishment,  the  sheep  estabUslunent,  the 
oattie,  the  horses,  the  imolements,  &c.  &o.  They  have  likewise  adopted  a 
praotioe,  which  seems  muon  to  be  conunended — that  of  employing  workmen, 
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aheplierdB,  oow-herds,  &o.,  from  foreign  oonntriesj  as,  for  example,  fh>in 
Belgiom  and  Switzerland,  that  they  may  in  ihia  way  become  aoqnainted  with  the 
best  praotioea  in  Uioee  oountries. 

The  time  is  thus  diyided  a^d  arranged  among  them : — ^Uiey  rise  at  four  o'clock 
in  summer,  and  at  half-past  four  in  winter.  They  go  immediately  into  the  stables 
to  asnst  in  the  feeding,  cleaning,  and  harnessing  of  the  teams,  and  the 
general  care  of  the  live  stock,  accoi^ing  to  their  respective  assignments.  At  half- 
post  five  they  take  a  light  break&st ;  at  six  o'clock  they  go  mto  the  halls  of  study, 
and  here  they  remain  until  eleven  o'clock ;  at  half-past  six  they  attend  a  lecture, 
or  course  of  instruction,  which  occupies  them  until  eight  o'dock ;  at  half-paBt 
eight  they  are  occupied  in  reading  or  in  making  notes  of  the  lectures  which  they 
have  heard,  and  the  monitors  bcdbre  spoken  of  are  present  to  render  them  any 
assistance  required ;  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  there  is  another  lecture  or  course 
of  instruction  for  both  sections,  which  occupies  them  until  eleven,  when  they  take 
their  se^nd  or  principal  breaxfast.  From  noon  until  five  o'clock,  the  pupils  are 
occupied  in  labor  or  practical  operations.  T^e  professors,  fnm  time  to  time,  take 
a  section,  and  employ  them  in  land-surveying,  in  drawing  plans,  and  in  levelings ; 
others  are  occupied  in  mineralogical  or  in  botanical  excursions,  or  in  mspecting 
the  management  of  forest  lands ;  others  are  occupied  by  their  teacher  in  the 
practical  management  of  larming  implements,  in  the  management  of  teams  in  the 
field,  in  sowing,  and  other  genial  operations  of  husbandry,  in  a  field  devoted  to 
these  purposes :  and  a  section,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  are  every  day  employed 
in  the  direct  labors  of  the  fiirm,  in  ploughing,  digging,  harrowing.  Sec.  Sec, 
Hiey  work  in  company  with  the  best  laborers,  that  they  may  observe  and  learn 
their  modes  of  executing  their  work.  They  are  required  to  be  attentive  to  every 
operation  that  is  performed }  and  to  present  a  full  report  of  each  day's  work  to 
the  director-general. 

At  half-past  five  im  winter,  and  at  six  in  summer,  they  take  their  dinner.  At 
seven  o'dodL  in  the  evening  they  go  again  into  the  halb  of  study.  From  seven 
to  half-past  eight  o'clock  there  is  another  course  of  instruction,  or  a  repetition  of 
what  they  have  had  before.  Until  nine  o'clock  they  are  occupied  in  their 
journals,  or  in  making  notes  of  their  lectures.  At  -nine  o'clock  the  sleeping 
rooms  are  lighted,  and  they  retire  for  the  night. 

There  are  several  distinct  professorships.  T^e  Professor  of  Practical  Agricul- 
ture gives  two  courses ;  the  one  written,  the  other  oral :  andjlike  the  lecture 
of  a  clinical  professor  at  the  bed-side,  it  is  given  in  the  fields.  This  professor  un- 
derstands not  only  how  a  thing  should  be  done,  but  how  to  do  it ;  and  he  can 
put  his  hand  to  every  form  of  agricultural  labor,  such  as  ploughing,  harrowing, 
sowing,  managing  the  teams,  f^ing  the  animals,  handling  every  instrument 
of  agriculture,  buying,  selling,  &c.  In  the  words  of  his  commission,  his  object  is 
at  the  same  time  to  form  the  eye  and  the  hand  ;  to  teach  his  pupil  how  to  learn ; 
to  command,  to  direct,  and  to  execute.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  form  a 
complete  agricultural  organization  for  practice,  independent  of  the  exercises 
attached  to  the  departments  of  the  other  professors. 
The  farm  is  composed  ci 

Arable  land,  about 670  acres. 

Land  in  wood  and  plantations  .        .        .        365     *' 

Irrigated  meadows 35     '' 

Ga^ens,  including  vegetable,  botanical, 
fruit  garden,  orchards,  mulberry  plants^ 
tions,  osiers,  and  nurseries  ...  5^     ^ 

Ponds  and  water-courses         .        .        .  15     ^ 

Roads  and  lands  in  pasture     ...  50     *' 

Occupied  by  buildings     .        •        •        •  6     ^ 

The  anunals  on  the  fiirm  include 
Animals  of  draught  or  labor  of  different 
kinds .......  18 

Oxen  for  &tting SO 

Cows  of  different  ages  and   races,  and 

different  crosses 100 

Sheep,  embracing  the  different  kinds       .1100 
Swine  establishment        ....        100 
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Thera  are  likewise  on  the  efltablisbment  workiliop8  or  mami&otaries,  if  lo  tliflf 
may  be  called. — 

For  the  making  of  agricaltaral  instromentB ; 

A  threshing-hoDBe  and  machine  for  grain ; 

A  dairy  room  for  the  mannfiictnre  of  different  kinda  of  oheose  and  of  batter; 

A  magnanerie,  or  establishment  for  silk-worros ; 

A  steroorary  for  the  manu&ctare  of  oompoet  manures. 

To  all  these  various  departments  the  attention  of  the  students  is  oloedy  called, 
and  they  are  required  to  take  some  part  in  the  labors  connected  with  them. 

Besides  the  fiirm  belonging  to  the  establishment,  there  is  a  field  of  one  hundred 
acres  devoted  ezolusiyely  to  the  pnpfls,  and  prinoipally  to  the  onlture  of  plants 
not  grown  on  the  fiirm.  Here  they  make  experiments  in  different  preparations 
of  the  soil,  and  with  difierent  maanres. 

Every  week  two  scholars,  one  of  the  second  and  one  of  ihe  first  year,  are 
appointed  to  attend  particularly  to  the  general  condition  of  the  fiurm.  Their 
business  is  to  examine  constantly  the  whole  establishment ;  the  works  that  are 
going  on  in  every  department :  to  look  after  the  woods  and  the  plantations ;  the 
gardens ;  the  horses :  the  fkttmg  cattle ;  the  dairy  ;  the  sheep-fold  ;  the  swine ; 
and  the  hospital ;  and  to  attend  to  the  correspondence,  and  the  visitors.  This 
service  lasts  a  fortnight,  and  there  is  a  change  every  week,  taking  care  always 
that  there  shall  be  one  scholar  of  the  first,  ana  one  of  the  second  year  associatea. 
They  attend  to  all  the  labors  on  the  fiirm,  and  to  all  ihe  communications  between 
the  principal  director  and  inspectors,  and  the  laborers.  In  the  veterinary  or 
hospital  department  of  the  establishment,  they  assist  the  surgeon  in  all  his  visiti 
and  operations ;  take  notes  of  his  prescriptions ;  make  up  and  attend  to  the 
administration  of  his  medicines ;  and  observe  particularly  ihe  sanitary  condition 
of  the  stables  and  buildings,  where  the  live  stock,  sick  or  well,  are  kept. 

On  Saturday  evening,  each  scholar,  to  whom  this  duty  nas  been  assigned, 
makes  to  his  fellow-pupils  a  full  verbal  report  of  what  has  been  done.  This 
report  is  transcribed  into  a  journal  designed  for  that  purpose;  and  thus  a 
continued  history  of  the  entire  management  of  the  &rm  is  kept  up.  The  whde* 
school  is  divided  into  sections  or  classes  of  twelve  each :  six  of  two  and  six  of  one 
year's  standing ;  and  these  sections  are  constantly  under  the  direction  of  the 
ProfesBor  of  Practical  Agriculture. 

As  the  establishment  at  Grignon  may  be  considered  a  model  agricultural 
estaljlishment,  it  mav  be  useful  to  go  more  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  course  of 
Instruction  pursued  here. 

Once  a  week  there  is  an  exercise,  which  embraces  every  thing  relating  to  the 
management  of  the  teams  and  the  implements. 

First,  for  examole,  in  the  different  modes  of  executing  any  work,  and  using  the 
utensils  employed.  The  harness,  the  collar,  the  traces,  and  how  attached,  the 
shaftrhorse  or  the  cattie  attached  to  the  load,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  load 


their  appurtenances ;  every  one  of  these  matters  is  to  be  practically  understood, 
as  well  as  the  whole  management  of  the  team  in  action. 

In  ploughing,  the  turning  the  furrow,  its  inclination,  its  breadth  and  depths ; 
the  laying  out  of  fields ;  the  management  of  large  and  small  fields ;  how  to  make 
the  first  furrow,  and  finish  the  last  furrow ;  to  hiy  the  land  flat,  to  break  it  up  in 
clods ;  to  plough  it  at  a  certain  angle,  to  lay  the  land  in  curved  furrows :  these 
are  all  considered,  and  make  part  of  the  instruction  given.  The  preparation, 
equipment,  and  use  of  every  agricultural  implement— such  as  ploughs,  harrows, 
rollers,  scarifiers,  cultivators,  sowing  machines,  trenching  maohines ;  the  practice 
of  sowing,  the  different  modes  of  sowmg,  whether  broadcast,  by  dibble,  or  in 
drills :  the  application  of  manure  both  as  to  tim^,  mode,  quantity,  and  preparation, 
and  the  oompoeting  of  manures,  are  matters  of  inquiry  and  practice. 

The  cutting  of  grasses ;  the  making  of  hay,  and  the  construction  of  stacks ;  the 
harvesting  of  grain,  by  the  scythe  or  by  the  sickle  ;  appendages  to  the  msyibe^ 
called  commonly  the  cradle ;  and  the  grinding  of  scythes ;  the  making  of  sheaves, 
and  of  shocks,  or  stacks ;  and  the  losing  and  the  stowing  away  cf  grain,  ai« 
matters  to  be  understood. 
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A  praetioal  attoDtion  is  required  to  every  form  of  seryice  on  the  fiirm ;  in  tho 
oow-house ;  the  horse-stables ;  the  fotting-stalls ;  the  sheep-fold  j  the  styes  ;  the 
poultry-yard;  the  threshing-floor:  the  steroorary;  and  the  store-houses  for 
the  produoe  of  the  fiurm  of  every  aescription.  The  duties  in  this  case  embrace 
not  merely  the  observation  <^  how  these  things  are  done,  but  the  actual  doing 
of  them  untQ  an  expertnees  is  acquired. 

Leaving  the  practical  department  we  come  now  to  the  course  of  studies  to  be 
pursued. 

For  admiiUon  into  the  inatitntion  some  previous  education  is  demanded,  and  the 
candidate  is  subjected  to  an  examination  before  the  principal  and  one  of  the 
professors. 

First,  he  is  required  to  present  an  essay  upon  some  subject  asengned  to  him, 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  fVench  language  and  grammar  may  be  ascertained. 

It  is  necessary,  next,  that  he  should  be  well  grounded  in  the  four  great  rules 
of  arithmetic ;  in  fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal ;  in  the  extraction  of  the  roots ;  in 
the  rules  of  proportion  and  progression  \  and  in  the  eystem  of  measures  adopted  in 
France. 

In  geometry,  he  must  be  well  acquttnted  with  the  general  principles  of  straight 
lines  and  circles,  and  their  various  combinations ;  and  with  the  general  measure- 
ment  of  plane  surfiices. 

In  natural  philosophy,  he  must  understand  the  general  properties  of  bodies ;  and 
be  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  bring  with  them  certificates  of  good  character 
and  manners,  and  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  old.  They  are  rigidly  held  to 
an  attendance  upon  all  the  courses  of  instruction  at  the  institution  \  aiKl  have  leave 
of  absence  only  on  the  application  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  begun  with  a  course  of  mathematics.  Geome- 
try and  trigonometry  are  made  a  particular  subject  of  attention  ;  embracing  the 
study  of  straight  lines^  and  circular  or  curved  lines  on  the  same  plan ;  the  ad- 
measurement of  surfiices ;  the  use  of  the  compass ;  the  recording  of  measure- 
ments ;  the  delineation  of  measurements ;  the  surveying  of  open  fields,  of  woods, 
of  marshes,  of  ponds  or  lakes ;  comparison  of  ancient  land  measures  with  those  in 
present  use :  the  use  of  the  square,  the  chain,  and  the  comiMss ;  the  elevation 
of  plans;  the  construction  of  scales,  and  the  ordinary  divisions  ci  landed 
properties. 

The  study  of  various  plans  in  any  form  ;  solid  measure ;  conic  sections,  their 

J>rincipal  properties,  and  their  practical  application ;  the  theory  and  practice  of 
eveling;  the  method  of  projections  and  their  application;  cubic  measure  of 
different  solids,  of  hewn  stones,  of  rough  stones ;  the  measurement  of  loose  or 
broken  stones,  of  sand,  of  lands  excavated,  of  ground  filled  in,  of  stacks,  and 
of  heaps  of  manure ;  the  cubic  measure  of  trees  standing,  and  of  felled  trees, 
of  beams,  and  every  kind  of  carpenter*s  work,  of  firewood,  of  walls,  arches,  and 
ditches  or  dikes ;  the  ascertaming  of  the  capacity  of  carriages,  wagons,  carta, 
wheel-barrows,  pails,  troughs,  bamls  and  casks,  basins  or  ponds,  and  different 
vessels  in  use,  and  of  granaries  and  bams,  andi^e  determination  of  the  weights 
of  bodies.  To  all  this  is  added  a  full  course  of  trigonometry.  They  are  accustomed 
likewise  to  the  familiar  use  of  the  scale,  of  the  square,  of  the  compass,  and  of  the 
compasses  for  delineation^  and  are  often  occupied  in  superficial,  and  in  profile 
drawing. 

The  next  course  of  instruotu>n  embraces  embankments,  the  force  of  earths  and 
liquids,  or  their  pressure,  at  rest  or  in  motion. 

The  materials  employed  in  masonry ;  their  uses  and  application  m  building — 
embracing  stones,  bricks,  lime,  sand,  mortars,  cements,  plaster;  and  all  the 
various  modes  of  building. 

The  laying  of  walls  for  fonndations;  the  erection  of  walls;  the  supports 
requisite  ;  and  the  construction  of  passages,  inclosures,  and  arches ;  the  different 
kinds  of  woods,  their  absolnto  and  rdative  strength  ;  their  duration,  and  the  modes 
of  oreserving  Uiem  ;  every  kind  of  carpenter's  work  ;  the  construction  of  floors, 
staircases,  scaffi>Idings,  and  exterior  supports;  the  constructions  of  roofs,  in 
timber,  with  thatoh,  rushes,  shingles,  tiles,  slates,  zinc,  or  bitumen  ;  the  paving 
of  roads,  the  formation  of  barn-floors,  with  clay  or  composition  of  bituminous  sub- 
stances which  form  a  hard  and  enduring  surface,  are  subjects  of  inquiry. 
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Next  oomeB  instmction  in  the  blaoksmith's  shop,  in  the  ose  of  the  forge,  and 
Hhe  other  implements  of  the  trade ;  and  in  the  Tanotu  applications  of  iron  and 
steel,  of  copper,. lead,  and  zinc. 

They  are  instrncted,  likewise,  in  the  mano&ctare  and  use  of  leather  and  cord- 
age ;  and  in  the  various  details  of  painting  and  glaziDg.  The  prices  or  cost  like- 
wise of  all  these  difierent  processes,  are,  as  fiir  as  practicable,  ascertained ;  and  the 
modes  of  estimating  such  work  are  explained. 

The  next  course  embraces  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  this  includes 
chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy. 

First,  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  their  divisibility,  elasticity,  and  porosity 
or  absorbent  powers ;  and  the  special  influence  of  this  last  drcnmstance  npon  the 
character  of  an  arable  soil. 

The  following  are  all  subjects  of  study ;  bodies  in  the  mass ;  the  weight  of 
bodies ;  means  of  determining  the  density  of  bodies  and  their  specific  gravity ;  t&e 
physical  properties  of  the  air  ;■  of  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  of  the  oonstmctiQn 
and  use  of  the  barometer. 

The  study  of  hydrostatics  ;  the  pressure  of  liquids  in  their  reservoirs,  and  against 
dikes  and  embankments ;  hydraulics ;  capillary  attraction ;  the  use  of  siphons  and 
pumps. 

The  study  of  heat  in  all  its  various  phenomena.  Its  e&cts  upon  solid  and  liquid 
bodies,  and  the  chanses  which  it  makes  in  their  condition ;  the  phenomena  of 
fusion,  ebulition,  and  evaporation ;  of  vapors ;  of  the  hygrometer  or  measurer 
of  moisture,  and  the  utility  of  the  instrument ;  the  conducting  powers  of  bodies ; 
of  metals  in  particular ;  d  free  or  radiating  heat :  application  of  heat  to  fhrnacea 
or  kilns ;  laws  of  cold  applied  to  bodies ;  power  of  emitting  and  of  absorbing  cold ; 
measure  of  heat ;  moans  of  determining  the  mean  temperature  of  any  place ;  in- 
fluence of  heat  and  cold  npon  vegetation  ;  means  of  preserving  certain  vegetiblea 
from  frost ;  construction  and  use  of  the  thermometer. 

Meteorology.  Explication  of  the  phenomena  of  dew ;  of  white  fh)stB ;  ofdouds; 
of  rain  ;  of  snow ;  their  various  influences  upon  harvest,  and  the  whole  subject  of 
climate. 

Study  of  light  Promas  of  light  in  space ;  laws  of  its  reflection  :  laws  of  its 
refraction :  action  of  light  npon  vegetation.  The  subject  of  vision.  The  polariza- 
tion of  light ;  the  explication  of  the  rainbow,  and  other  phenomena  of  light ;  the 
prism. 

Study  of  electricity.  Ckmductors  of  electricity ;  distribution  of  the  electric  fluid 
in  nature ;  power  of  the  electric  rods  or  points ;  electricity  developed  by  the  C(H1- 
tact  of  bodies;  of  galvanic  piles;  their  construction  and  uses.  Atmospheric 
electricity ;  its  origin  ;  the  formation  of  thunder  clouds  ]  action  of  electricity  upon 
vegetation  ;  of  lightning ;  of  thunder  ;  of  hail. 

Chemistry.  Smple  bodies ;  compound  bodies ;  difibrence  between  combination 
and  mixture ;  atomioal  attraction ;  cohesion ;  afiinity ;  what  is  intended  by 
chemical  agents.  Explanation  of  the  chemical  nomen<Mature,  and  of  chemical 
terms. 

The  study  of  simple  bodies.  Of  oxygen  ;  its  properties ;  its  action  npon  vegeta- 
tion, and  upon  aniooal  life.  Nitrogen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  carbon,  hydrogen  ;  their 
action  upon  vegetable  and  animal  substances ;  their  uses  in  veterinary  m^cine, 
and  their  influence  upon  vegetation. 

The  study  of  compound  substances.  Chemistry  as  applied  to  air  and  water ; 
their  importance  in  agriculture ;  their  influence  upon  the  action  and  life  <^  plutti 
and  animals ;  the  adds, — ^the  sulphuric,  the  nitric,  the  carbonic,  the  chloric ;  the 
alkalies, — ^lime,  soda,  potassium,  ammonia ;  their  application  in  various  forms.  The 
salts  in  chemistry,  and  their  varlbus  applications  and  uses ;  their  importance  as 
constituent  parts  of  the  soil,  or  as  improvements. 

The  subiect  of  marls  and  of  earths,  and  of  various  substances  deemed  fiivorable 
to  vegetation.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  the  students 
are  taught  to  make  analyses  of  diflerent  soils  and  marls. 

To  this  is  added  a  course  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  IIub  embraces  the 
general  properties  of  minerals ;  the  physical,  chemical,  and  mechanical  character 
of  mineral  substances  the  most  common. 

The  study  of  the  distinctive  properties  and  situation  of  those  mineral  substances 
which  are  most  extended  over  the  globe,  and  which  are  the  most  in  use ;  such, 
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MpedaDy,  as  the  carbonate  of  Time;  comprehending  stones  for  building,  for  the 
making  of  roads  and  walls,  lime-stones,  marbles,  sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster  of 
Paris ;  and  all  the  variety  of  mineral  substances  ordinarily  found,  and  of  use  in 
agriculture  or  the  arts. 

A  course  of  Geology  fdlows  this,  embracing  all  the  leading  features  of  the 
sdence,  with  a  special  reference  to  all  substances  or  conditions  of  the  soil  con- 
nected with'  agricultural  improvement. 

In  this  case,  the  professor  makes  frequent  excursions  with  the  pupils,  that  they 
may  become  &miliarly  acquainted  with  the  subjects  treated  of  in  (he  lectures,  and 
see  them  in  their  proper  localities ;  so  that  the  great  truths  of  geological  soieQce. 
may  be  illustrated  by  direct  and  personal  observation. 

Next  follows  a  course  of  instruction  in  horticulture,  or  gardening. 

Of  the  sdl^  the  sur&ce  and  the  subsoil,  and  practic^  consideratk)n8  relative 
to  their  culture  and  products. 

Of  the  climate ;  the  temperature,  the  aspect  and  local  condition  of  tlie  land 
in  reference  to  the  products  cultivated;  the  amelioration  of  the  soil,  and  the 
substances  to  be  used  for  that  object,  with  the  modes  of  their  application. 

The  various  horticultural  operations,  and  implements  employed  ;  and  manner  in 
which  they  are  to  be  executed.  The  employment  of  water  in  irrigation  ;  modes 
of  inclosing  by  ditches  or  walls ;  walls  for  the  training  of  trees ;  trellises  and  palings ; 
and  of  protections  acainst  the  wind. 

The  different  modes  of  multiplication ;  sowing,  engrafting  by  cuttings  and  by 
layers,  and  practical  illustrations  of  these  different  processes.  The  culture  of  seedr 
bearing  or  grain-producing  plants ;  the  choice  of  them ;  their  planting  and 
management ;  the  harvesting  and  preservation  of  the  crops. 

Under  this  head  comes  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  choice  of  the  best  esculent 
vegetables  for  consumption ;  the  nursery,  and  the  complete  management  of  trees 
from  their  first  planting ;  the  fruit-garden,  considered  in  all  iti  details ;  and  the 
flower-garden.  * 

The  general  results  of  gardening  *,  the  employment  of  hand,  or  spade-labor ; 
the  care,  preservation,  and  consumptbn  of  the  produoti,  and  their  sale.  The 
gardens  at  Grignon  are  upon  a  scale  sufficient  to  supply  all  practical  demonstra- 
tions. 

The  next  division  embraces  tlie  botanical  garden.  Here  the  whole  science  of 
botany  is  treated  in  its  principles,  and  their  practical  application.  The  study  ci 
vegetable  organization,  with  a  full  account  of  the  prevailing  systems  and  nomen- 
clature of  botany,  and  the  classification  of  plants.  Vegetable  physiology,  in  all  its 
branches,  and  v^etable  anatomy  ;  comparison  of  plants  in  tlieir  native  and  culti- 
vated states;  influence  of  cultivation  in  developing  and  improving  plants;  the 
propogation  of  plants  in  their  natural  condition,  or  by  artificial  means ;  the  subject 
of  rotation,  or  change  of  crops. 

The  practical  application  of  these  botanical  instructions ;  and  especially  in  the 
examination  of  plants  or  vegetables  which  may  be  useful  in  an  economical  view. 

The  garden  of  the  establishment  embraces  what  is  called  a  school  of -trees ; 
a  school  of  plants  for  economical  and  commercial  purposes ;  and  a  school  of  plants 
for  oommon  use.  These  are  all  carefully  classed  and  distingnished  by  their  proper 
names.  The  pupils  are  accustomed  to  be  led  into  the  gudens  by  the  professor, 
that  his  instructions  may  be  fully  exemplified  and  confirmed. 

The  next  branch  of  science  taught  at  the  aohool  is  veterinary  surgery  and 
medicine.  This  embraces  a  course  of  anatomy  and  animal  phisiology.  It  com- 
prehends a  fun  description  of  lUl  the  animal  organs ;  and  demonstrations  are  given 
firom  subjects,  destroyed  or  obtained  for  that  purpose.  The  functions  of  the 
different  ornins  are  likewise  described  ;  the  organs  of  digestion,  respiration,  cir- 
culation, and  the  organs  connected  with  the  continuance  of  the  species. 

Every  part  of  the  animal,  external  and  internal,  is  shown,  its  name  given,  its 
uses  explained ;  its  situation  in  relation  to  the  other  organs ;  the  good  points,  the 
fiiultB  or  defects  in  an  animal ;  the  peculiarities  of  different  races  of  animals,  with 
the  modes  of  discriminating  among  them. 

The  choice  of  animals  intended  for  difierent  servicos,-*as  in  horses  for  example, 
whether  for  the  saddle,  the  race,  the  chase,  the  carriage,  the  road,  the  wagon,  or 
the  plough.  Next,  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  animals ;  the  medicines  in 
;  their  preparation,  and  the  mode  of  applying  or  employing  them. 
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The  next  subject  of  instnictioii  embraces  a  complete  system  of  keeping  ftnh 
acooants  and  jonmals,  with  the  varioiis  books  and  forms  necessary  to  every 
department 

From  this  the  popil  proceeds  to  what  is  called  raral  legislation,  embracing  an 
aooonnt  of  all  the  laws  which  aSect  agricaltural  property  or  conoenis. 

The  civil  rights  and  duties  of  a  French  citixeD,  and  the  constitution  of  France. 

Property,  movable  or  immovable,  or,  as  denominated  with  us,  personal  and 
real  ]  of  the  divisions  of  property ;  of  its  use  and  its  obligations. 

Of  commons ;  of  laws  relating  to  forests ;  of  the  rights  of  fishing  in  rivers ;  and 
of  hunting. 

The  laws  relating  to  rural  pd&ee ;  to  public  health ;  to  public  security ;  to  coo- 
tageous  or  epidemic  diseases. 

The  rights  of  passage  of  men  or  animals  over  the  land  of  anothft ;  if  any,  and 
what 

Of  crimes,  T^eft  in  the  fields ;  breaking  or  destruction  of  the  Instruments  of 
agriculture ;  throwing  open  indcsures  ;  destruction  or  removal  of  bounds.  Lay- 
ing waste  the  crops  by  walking  over  them ;  inundation  of  fields  by  the  stoppage 
of  streams,  or  the  erection  of  mills.  Injury  or  breaking  of  public  roads  and 
bridges.    Poisoning,  killing,  or  wounding  animals. 

The  dntiea  of  country  magistrates ;  guards  or  justaces  of  the  peace.  Of  courts 
of  law. 

Of  contracts,  general  and  apecifio.  Contracts  of  sale  and  prohibitory  conditions. 
Of  leases  of  different  sorts.  Of  hiring  labor  *,  of  the  obligations  of  masters  and 
•ervants.    Of  corporations,  and  the  laws  applicable  to  agricultural  associations. 

Of  deeds,  mortgages,  bills  of  exchange,  commissions,  and  powers  of  agency  and 
attorney ;  insurance  against  fire,  hail,  and  other  hazaros.  Of  the  proof  of  obliga- 
tions ;  written  proof;  oral  testimony ;  presumptive  evidence ;  of  oaths.  Of  l^;al 
prooeedingB  *,  of  the  seixure  of  property  real  or  personal,  and  of  bail 

The  instruction  proceeds  under  various  courses,  and  I  have  so  fiir  given  but  a 
limited  account  of  its  comprehensivenees,  and  the  variety  of  subjeoti  which  it 
embraces. 

The  study  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  soil,  and  of  manures,  with  all  their  applica- 
tions, and  the  improvomentB  aimed  at,  take  in  a  wide  field.  Under  the  head  of 
soils  there  are  the  argillaceous,  the  calcareous,  the  siliceous,  turf-lands,  heath-lands, 
Tolcanic  soils,  the  various  sub-eoils,  loam,  ana  humus. 

Under  the  head  of  manures,  come  the  excrements  of  animab,  all  fiscal  matter, 
poudrette,  urine ;  the  excrements  of  fowls ;  gpiano*;  noh*  anunalis6e ;  the  refuse 
of  sugar  refineries;  the  relics  of  animals;  oil-cakes;  the  refuse  of  ^tings; 
tanners'-bark ;  bones,  hair,  and  horn ;  aquatic  plants ;  green-dressings. 

The  application  likewise  of  sand,  clay,  mari,  lime,  plaster,  wooa-ashes,  turf- 
ashes,  soot,  salt ;  the  waste  of  various  mano&otures ;  mud  and  street  dirt 

The  Dlants  cultivated  for  bread ;  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buck-wheat,  nuDet^ 
rice,  and  the  modes  of  cultivating  them. 

For  forage, — ^potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  nita-bagas,  carrots,  artichokes,  parsnips, 
beans,  cabbage. 

Lucerne,  lupins,  sainfoin,  common  clover,  trHblium  incamatum,  vetches,  peas, 
lentils,  and  plants  for  natural  meadows  and  for  pasturage. 

To  these  are  added,  cobra,  rape,  poppy,  mnstu^  white  and  black,  hemp,  flax, 
cotton,  madder,  saffron,  woad,  hops,  tobacco,  chicory,  teazles. 

The  weeds  prejudicial  to  agriculture,  and  the  insects  which  attack  the  plant 
while  growing,  or  in  the  granary  or  bam. 

The  production  of  milk ;  and,  as  already  said,  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese. 

The  production  of  wool ;  tests  of  its  fineness ;  classing  of  wools ;  shearing  of 
iheep ;  weight  of  the  fleece ;  washing  of  wool  before  or  after  shearing ;  and  every 
particular  in  reference  to  the  subject 

The  fitting  of  beef,  mutton,  and  porit.  Choice  of  animals  for  this  purpose , 
nuteitive  properties  of  different  kinds  of  food  ;  in  what  form  to  be  given  ;  grains 
entire  or  ground ;  roots  cooked  or  raw,  green  or  dry ;  the  value  of  the  pulp  of 
beet-root  after  the  sugar  is  expressed ;  refuse  of  the  starch  factories ;  of  the  dis- 
tillery ;  of  the  brewery ;  fiitting  by  pasture  or  in  stalls ;  comparison  of  the  llv« 
weight  with  that  of  the  animal  when  slaughtered. 

Cara  and  management  of  tlio  various  kinds  of  doraestio  poultry. 
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G«re  and  management  of  bees,  with  the  coustrnction  of  hives. 

Care  of  silk-womis,  and  their  entire  management 

All  these  studies  are  pnreued  in  the  first  year  of  the  coarse ;  and  the  time  is  sii 
arranged  as  to  aiK>rd  the  diligent  pupil  an  opportunity  of  meeting  his  duties,  though 
the  period  is  obviously  too  limited  for  the  oourse  prescribed. 

llie  second  year  enjoins  the  continuance  and  enlargement  of  these  important 
studies  ;  the  hifffaer  branches  of  mathematics  and  natnrS  philosophy ;  an  extended 
knowledge  of  chemistry  ;  and  a^thorough  acquaintance  with  mechanics,  when  the 
scholars  with  their  professor  visit  some  of  the  principal  machine-shops  and  factories 
m  Paris,  or  its  environs,  in  order  to  become  practically  acquainted  with  them. 

The  students  are  further  instructed  in  the  construction  of  &rm-building8  of 
every  description ;  in  irrigation,  in  all  its  fonns ;  in  the  drainage  of  lands :  in  the 
construction  of  roads ;  in  every  thing  relating  to  (arm  implements ;  and  in  the 
construction  of  mills  and  presses. 

As  I  have  said,  organic  chemistry  is  largely  pursued  with  the  various  manufac- 
tures to  which  it  is  applicable ;  and  animsi  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy 
are  very  fully  taught 

These  studies  are  followed  by  a  course  of  what  is  called  agricultural  technology. 
This  embraces  the  manu&cture,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  lime,  of  cement,  of 
bricks ;  the  preparations  of  plaster ;  the  making  of  coal  by  various  processes ;  the 
making  of  starch  j  the  making  and  purification  of  vegetable  oils ;  the  making 
of  wines,  of  vinegar,  of  beer,  of  alcohol,  of  sugar  from  the  beet-root,  including  all 
the  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  this  branch  of  manufacture ; 
and  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor,  are  taken  to  see  the  varwns 
manniactories  of  these  articles,  so  far  as  they  are  accessible  in  the  vicinity. 

The  whole  subject  of  forests,  of  nurseries,  of  fruit  trees,,  omamental  trees,  trees 
for  fuel,  trees  for  mechanical  purposes,  are  brought  under  the  student's  notice. 
This  is  a  great  subject  in  France,  where  wood  has  an  extraordinary  value ;  where 
immense  extents  of  ground  are  devoted  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  trees;  and 
where  consequentiv  it  is  most  desirable  to  understand  the  proper  kmds  of 
wood  to  be  selected  for  the  purpose  in  view ;  the  proper  mode  of  forwarding  the 
growth  ofHhe  trees ;  and  of  removing  them  without  prejudice  to  their  restoration. 
Under  this  head  comes  the  culture  of 

Trees  for  ftid. 

Trees  for  timber. 

Trees  for  house  and  ship  building. 

Trees  for  fruit,  including  all  the  varieties  adapted  to  a  particular  ofimato. 

Trees  for  their  oily  matter ;  such  as  olives. 

Trees  for  their  bark ;  to  be  used  in  tannmg,  and  other  purposes. 

Trees  for  their  resinous  properties :  such  ss  pines. 

Osiers  and  wiUows  for  making  baskets. 

Mulberry-trees  for  the  support  of  silk-worms. 

Next  to  this  comes  the  culture  of  vines,  and  the  establishment  and  care  of  a 
Tineyard — a  subject  of  great  importance  in  France. 

I  have  fljready  spoken  of  the  veterinary  course  of  instruction.  This  embraces 
the  whole  subject  of  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  animals  ;  their  training,  shoeing, 
and  harnessing,  and  entire  management 

Under  the  head  of  form  aocounts,  the  establishment  itself  at  Grignon  is  made 
an  example ;  the  accounts  of  which  are  kept  most  accurately  by  some  of  the 
students,  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  all. 

A  journal  of/cvery  thing  which  is  done  upon  the  farm  is  made  up  every  night ; 
and  these  accounts  are  foirly  transferred  into  a  large-book. 

To  this  is  added,  a  particular  account  of  the  labors  performed,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  each  workman  on  the  form. 

Next,  a  cash-book,  embracing  payment  and  sales,  whi6h  are  adjusted  every 
fortnight 

Next,  an  account  with  the  house;  charging  every  article  supplied  or  con- 
sumed. 

Next,  a  specific  account  of  each  principal  department  of  the  farm ;  such  as  the 
dairy,  with  all  its  expenses  and  returns ;  the  pork-establishment ;  the  granary, 
A;c. ;  which  are  all  balanced  every  month,  so  that  the  exact  condition  of  the  de- 
partment may  be  known. 
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Ageicultoral  School  at  Granb  Jouan. 

Tbs  Agricultural  school  at  Grand  Jouan,  in  Brittanyj  was  established 
in  1833,  by  M.  Neviere,  who  bad  been  trained  in  this  department  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Roville  Agricultural  school.  In  1848  it  was  remodeled  by 
the  government  and  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  minister  of 
agriculture. 

SuBJKCTB  OP  Study  and  LBcrvftcs. 

MtUhetnatiedl  Seieneet : — 'Arithmetio,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Meobaaics,  So^ 
veying,  Leveling,  Stereometry,  (measaring  solid  bodies,)  Linear  Drawing. 

Physical  and  Natural  Sciencet : — ^Physics,  Meteorokgy,  Mineral  Chemistry^ 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany. 

Technological  Sciencet: — Organic  Chemistry,  or  Agricoltural  Technology, 
Agriculture,  Arboriculture,  Sylviculture,  Veterinary  Art,  Agricultural  Zoology, 
EquitatioDi 

Noological  Scienee9  .'—Rural  Architecture,  Forest  Economy,  Rural  or  Farm 
Accounts,  Rural  Economy,  Rural  Law. 

Abstract  of  tiii  course  of  Ljectures  on  Gbnbral  Aoriculturs. 

Agricultural  Formation^  (Terrain,) — 1.  Soil : — Constituent  Elements,  Clasa- 
fication  of  the  Formation :  Argillaceous,  Siliceous,  and  peaty  soils :  Physical  pro- 
perties :  Causes  which  modify  these  properties :  Influence  of  soil  on  vegetation. 

2.  Sub  Soil : — Sub  soil  active :  Sub  soil  inert :  Influence  of  sub  soil  on  the  soil 
and  on  the  life  of  plants. 

Agricultural  Geography: — Astronomic  situation  of  FVance:  Mountains: 
ValUyty  Piatfi#,  Rivers, 

Agricultural  Phyeict  ^•^ — Atmospheric  Air:  Caloric:  D^t:  Darkness. 

J^rricultural  Meteorology .-—Vi'iDda t  Fogs:  Dew:  Rain:  White  IVost: 
Frost  with  Ice :  Snow :  Hail. 

Climatology : — ^Influence  of  Climate :  Climate  of  France :  Regions. 

FertUixaiion : — Considerations  preliminary :  Fecundity  and  Fertility. 

L  Improvement : — Clay :  Rocks :  Sand :  Slates :  Lava :  Plombage  :  Irriga- 
tions :  Ditching :  Ploughing :  Movement  of  the  sab  soil :  Colmatage. 

2.  Stimulante  : — Stimulants  of  ISfineral  Origin :  Lime :  Mari :  Caloareons 
earth:  Broken  shells :  Sea  sand:  the  Whiting:  Shellfish:  Plaster:  Fire  Ashes: 
Sulphate  of  Iron  :  Salts  of  Potash :  of  Soda :  of  Ammonia. 

Stimulante  of  Vegetable  Origin  : — Soot :  Ashes :  Leached  Ashes. 

3.  Manures: — Animal  Manures:  Excrements:  Urine:  Figeons'  Dung: 
Guano :  Excrement  of  Animals :  Muscular  Flesh :  Blood :  Fish :  Fat :  Oil : 
Woolen  cloth :  Horn :  Horse  hair :  Human  hair :  Feathers. 

Vegeto-Animal  Manures  .'—Litter :  Horse  dung :  of  Sheep :  of  homed  Catfle : 
of  Swine:  of  Rabbits. 

Animal  Manure*  Mineralized : — Animal  charcoal :  Bone. 

Vegetable  Manures  / — Green  crops  ploughed  in.  Manure  and  Aquatic  plants : 
Turf:  poor  Vegetables:  Oil  Cake;  Tui:  Mesh:  pulpy  matters:  Ixsaves: 
Stubble. 

Ziftitd  ICsnarM  .*-<-XJrine  of  the  Domestic  Animals :  Flemish  Manures :  Urine 
Water  from  Fecularies. 

Compound  Manures  .^--'Manure  of  JauflM  and  Lane :  Compost :  SVme  of 
Ponds :  River  Mud  :  Marine  Mud. 

Breaking  up  the  Soil  /*-l.  Work  Animals :  Cattle :  Horses  :  Cows :  Mules : 
Asses:  Race:  Age:  Mode  of  tackling:  Length  of  working :  IVeatment:  Neoea- 
sary  proportion. 

2.  Instruments : — Plough  with  or  without  fore  wheels :  Harrow :  Scarifica- 
tors: Rollers:  Instruments  for  second  dressing  i  Weeden:  Extirpators:  Neo- 
cssary  proportion. 

X  Tillage :-^Theory  and  Praotioes  Boil:  Teroperatura:  Flat  TUlaiire:  FTal 
Tillage  in  rows :  flat  Tillage  in  ridges  s  Tillage  by  digging  and  by  grubbing. 
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4.  Melhodtof  motingthe  earth: — ^HanowiDg:  Rolling:  Second  Ploughing; 
ButtageM. 

5.  Clearing  Land : — Heaths :  Woods :  Peaty  lands :  Clearing  hy  the  hand : 
by  the  Plough :  Hoeing :  Destination  of  the  ground. 

Draining: — ^Arable  Land:  Morasses:  Ponds:  Nature  and  destination  of  the 
soil. 

Irrigation  : — ^Theory  and  Plraotice :  by  Infiltration :  Renewal  of  the  Water : 
Planches  Bombeee, 

jQuantity  of  water  by  the  acre,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Value 
of  the  bottoms  irrigated  and  not  irrigated.  Mode  of  working  these  almost  irri- 
gated.   Fertility  and  value  of  the  products. 

Fences : — Walla :  Ditohea :  Hedges,  living  or  dead. 

Sowing : — ^Theory  and  practice :  Sowing  in  lines :  at  random  :  selection,  re- 
newal, cleansing,  and  preparation  of  the  seeds :  Burying  them  by  the  harrow : 
by  the  pluugh. 

Metiod  of  Treatment  .*— Weedinfif :  Cleaning  of  thistles :  stripping  off  the 
leaves :  {Effuillage :)  Bringing  into  Uio  light 

Harvesting,    General  Conttderations, 

1.  Harveeting  of  Fodder  : — Instruments  and  Machines :  Mowing:  Hay  mak- 
ing: Grindstones. 

2.  Harveeting  of  Chrrin  : — ^Instruments  and  Machines :  Mowing :  Reaping : 
Threshing :  Liage. 

3.  Harveeting  of  Roote  : — ^Pulling  up  by  the  hand :  by  the  plough  :  Uncover- 
ing: Cleaning. 

Selection  of  the  methods  of  preparing  the  Soils : — According  to  atmospherio 
(Urcurastances :  Nature  of  the  Soil :  its  condition  :  its  destination. 

Distribution  of  Labor  by  Rotation : — Normal  conditions  :  Exceptional  con- 
ditions. 

Rural  Architecture, 

Materials : — Siliceous,  calcareous  and  argillaceous  rocks :  Fat,  meagre,  and 
hydraulic  Lime :  Sands :  Mortar  :  Cements :  Puzzolana :  Plaster :  Wood :  Iron : 
Paving  Brick :  Roofing  Slate :  Tiles :  Lead :  Zinc  :  Leather :  Ropes. 

Works : — Foundations  :  Terracing  :  Properties  of  Earths. 

Masonry: — Foundation  Walls :  High  Walls:  for  support:  for  indosure:  F1ae> 
tering:  Pise. 

Carpentry: — Aseemblagee :  Comhlee :  Pane  de  bois :  Partitions ;  Stairoasea. 

Joinere*  Work: — Floors:  Gates:  Windows:  Shutters. 

Iron  Work  : — ^Large  Iron  :  Ironing  the  Buildings. 

Roofing : — ^Tiles :  Slate :  Thatch  :  Zinc :  Bitumen. 

Painting  and  Glazing: — Oil  P&iuting:  Distemper  Paintings:  Badidgeoo, 
(coloring)  Window  glass. 

Paving  and  Bricking.  ' 

Estimate  of  the  Works : — ^Masonry ;  Carpentry. 

Specification : — ^Form  of  the  works. 

Edificee  : — Stable :  Cow  house :  Sheep  fold :  Hog  pen :  Hen  house :  Pigeon 
house :  Silk  worm  nursery. 

Animal  producte : — Dairy :  Cheese  house. 

Vegetable  products  : — Bams :  Granaries :  Wine  cellars :  Cellani :  Com  pits . 
Ovens. 

Agricultural  Manufactures  : — FecuUtry  :  Distillery :  Sugar  manu&otory. 

Reservoirs : — ^Watering  places  :  Wash  house :  Wells :  CSisterns :  Ditches  for 
urine:  Ponds. 

Dwelling  house  .'—Form  and  Ptoportion. 

Irrigations: — ^Dams:  Taking  out  the  Water:  Slnioea:  Canals:  Weura: 
Slopes. 

Drainage : — ^Damnung  up :  Trenching :  Cespool :  Machines  for  drunage. 

Route : — Soil :  Slope :  Outline :  LeveUog :  Materials :  Support :  Bridges  t 
Estimate  of  Excavation  and  Embankment 

Group  of  Edificee  composing  a  Farming  Establishment : — ^Relation  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  culture  and  extent  of  the  fiurm. 
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Imperial  Foretiry  School. 

The  Imperial  Forestry  School  is  situated  at  Nancy,  on  the  Meorthe,  and  is 
intended  to  instruct  and  train  young  people  destined  for  the  service  of  the  forests. 
It  appertains  to  the  Department  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  fixes  annually 
the  numher  of  students.  The  school  has  a  director,  also  conMavateur  des  Jbrtts, 
a  subdirector  who  is  also  professor,  four  other  professors,  and  a  ripkiteur  of  forest 
economy.    It  is  a  boarding  school,  and  the  pupils  wear  a  uniform. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  school  the  candidate  most  be  a  French  citiien, 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  22,  of  good  constitution,  and  must  possess  tho  diplo- 
ma of  bachelor  in  sciences,  or  a  certificate  of  classical  studies  as  far  as  rhetoric, 
with  a  diploma  or  an  official  document  certifying  that  his  attainments  entitle 
him  to  a  diploma.  If  he  has  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  he  will  be  credited 
with  fifty  points  in  the  examination  record.  He  mnst  also  bring*  a  bond  engag- 
ing to  pay  to  the  school  an  annual  sum  of  1,500  firancs  during  the  school  term, 
and  of  resources  amounting  annually  to  tOO,  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  the 
school  until  receiving  the  grade  of  garde  ginSral,  and  a  written  declaration  of  the 
place  of  examination  chosen  by  the  candidate  in  the  arrondisement  of  examina- 
tion, and  of  the  place  of  residence  of  his  family,  or  of  that  place  where  he  fin- 
ishes his  studies,  provided  that  he  studied  firom  the  beginning  of  the  academical 
year.  Upon  complying  with  these  requisitions  the  candidate  is  autboriaBd  by 
the  General  Director  of  Forests  to  present  himself  at  the  competitive  examina- 
tion for  admission,  which  takes  place  annutdly  in  July.  This  examination  in- 
cludes arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  its  applications,  trigonometry,  physics, 
chemistry,  cosmography,  mechanics,  natural  history,  French  histoiy  and  geog- 
raphy, and  the  German  language,  after  a  plan  published  by  the  Minister, 
and  covering  the  course  of  the  lyoenms.  There  are  also  written  exercises  on 
mathematics,  surveying,  French  narration,  and  German  composition;  also  a 
sketch  in  free-hand  drawing  and  in  water  colors.  He  must  present  also  specimens 
of  arithmetical  calculations,  and  several  of  drawing,  performed  at  the  school  last 
attended,  and  if  these  are  not  satisfactory  the  candidate  is  immediately  rejected. 
He  is  also  subjected  to  a  physical  examination. 

The  course  lasts  two  years,  and  includes  natural  history,  forest  economy,  l^ps- 
lation,  drawing  and  construction  connected  with  the  forest  service,  and  applied 
mathematics. 

There  is  an  examination  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  and  after  the  final  examinar 
tion  graduates  are  sent  into  the  most  important  forest  districts,  with  salaries  of 
1,300  francs,  to  learn  under  the  direction  of  the  forest  inspectors,  the  practical 
part  of  tiie  profession,  and  when  capable  thej  receive  appointments  as  gardet 
gineraux,  as  vacancies  occur. 

There  are  in  the  school  four  bursarshipe  for  the  children  of  forest  agents. 

School  of  Shepherdi, 
In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  a  commission  on  agriculture,  a  school 
for  the  instruction  and  practical  training  of  shepherds  has  been  established  in  the 
department  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  Imperial  sheep  fimn,  Hantingay.  The 
ftrm  comprises  about  500  acres,  and  is  well  stocked  with  a  flock  of  merinos  and 
half-breeds.    We  have  not  seen  the  regulations  or  programme  of  instruction. 

Farm  School  fir  Vim  (Mure. 
Six  new  Farm  Schools  were  established  in  1868, — two  of  them  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  yine,  one  for  the  department  of  the  Glxonde,  and  the  other,  of 
tbeDonbe. 
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Departmental  Profesaonhipe  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  these  formal  means  of  agricoltnral  instmction  the  minister  of 
this  department  has  established  professorships  in  nine  departments,  the  occupants 
of  which  travel  about  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  farmers  acquainted  inrith  new 
methods  of  culture,  and  with  new  discoveries  in  agricultural  science. 

Agricukural  practio$  m  Orphana'  and  other  ben^fieeiU  itutitutums. 

The  government  grants  certain  subsidies  to  institutions  which  receive  orphans, 
or  children  dependent  upon  their  parents,  or  belonging  to  the  hospitals,  or  of 
poor  fisunilies,  as  well  as  several  reformatory  and  rescue  institutions,  in  which  the 
inmates  perlbrm  simple  agricultural  work. 

Normal  Schools. 

Attached  to  many  of  the  public  normal  schools  are  grounds  sufficient  for  or- 
chard and  garden  purposes,  which  are  improved  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction 
of  a  special  teacher  of  agriculture  and  rural  economy.  This  department  of  study 
is  placed  by  an  ordhiance  of  December  22,  1864,  under  the  general  inspectors  of 
agriculture,  and  a  systematic  course  of  study  and  practice,  extending  over  three 
years,  has  been  made  obligatory.  Oat  of  778  of  these  establishments,  44  are 
funiished  with  all  the  land  and  requirements  necessary  for  an  extended  course. 

Public  Primanf  SchodU. 

In  advance  of  poritive  legislation,  teachers  had  introduced  occasional  instmc- 
tion  in  the  principles  and  details  of  agricultural  operation.  In  many  districts 
the  teachers  are  furnished  with  residences  having  grounds  attached,  and  on  these 
the  pupils  were  allowed  and  encouraged  to  apply  the  instmction  of  the  school- 
room to  practice,  until  1865,  it  was  found  that  in  5,572  schools,  valuable  agricul- 
tural teaching  was  pursued,  and  in  20,220  schools,  teachers  and  pupils  found 
vecreation  and  profit  hf  attention  to  garden  and  firuit  culture.  By  a  decree  of 
February  11, 1867,  a  joint  commission  was  instituted  by  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  and  of  agriculture,  to  investigate  and  propose  the  measures  necessary 
to  develop  agricultural  studies  in  the  communal  and  adult  schools  of  the  agricul- 
tural districts. 

In  1866,  M.  Malgras,  academical  agricultural  inspector,  issued  a  circular  to 
school-masters  of  the  Vosges,  uiging  upon  those  who  gave  instruction  in  fiurming 
and  gardening  in  the  public  schools,  to  accompany  their  pupils  from  time  to 
time  to  the  best  kept  farms  of  the  district,  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  stables, 
fields,  cattle-houses,  and  vineyards,  of  those  who  received  medsls  for  their  good 
farming  or  management.  They  are  especially  enjoined  to  make  their  own  gar- 
dens practical  schools  of  instruction,  and  to  cause  their  pupils  to  make  a  plan  of 
the  gardens  and  the  lands  placed  at  their  disposal,  indicating  the  boundaries, 
walks,  beds,  trees,  and  other  objects.  Several  of  these  plans,  with  the  name  of  the 
commune,  teacher,  and  pupil,  were  exhibited  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1867, 
and  some  of  them  received  prizes  for  the  accuracy  with  which  the  drawings  were 
made,  and  excellence  of  the  designs  on  which  they  were  plotted.  The  following 
plan  of  an  agricultural  garden  of  the  master  attached  to  the  public  school  at 
Bourback-le-Bos,  in  the  Canton  of  Tann,  was  noticed  with  appiobation  in  the 
Itopoits  of  the /^B^B^ofioM  Oifwi^/ 
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The  Report  observe  on  this  plan : 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  constmction  of  snch  a  garden  in  all  parishes 
whore  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation' of  the  inhabitants,  would  tena  to  pro- 
duce a  great  reform  in  cultivation  and  rural  economy.  It  would  be  the  means 
of  compelling  some  of  the  farmers  to  throw  aside  certain  old  customs  of  dieir 
forefathers,  which  many  are  unwilling  to  abandon.  We  in  no  way  blame  them 
for  respecting  old  traditions,  nevertheless,  if  it  were  explained  to  them  that  a 
change  for  the  better  were  possible,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  their 
hesitation  to  replace  an  old  system  b;^  a  new  one,  the  result  of  careful  study 
under  their  own  eyes  and  with  their  a^istance. 

Those  who  have  lived  in  the  country  will  have  noticed  that  the  lanes  of  the 
petty  farmers  are  generalljr  the  worst  cultivated.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  at- 
tributed to  ignorance,  which  we  have  before  condemned,  and  to  the  execrable 
principles  of  individualism.  The  idea  of  asssociation  or  partnership  which  is 
Dcginning  to  develope  itself  among  the  industrial  classes  as  being  the  only  means 
of  saving  labor  from  the  oppressive  power  of  capital,  does  not  strike  the  agri* 
culturist  favorably,  and  the  words  association  and  communism  are  often  con- 
founded. There  'is,  however,  this  difference ;  whereas  citizens,  in  entering  into 
partnership  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  increasing  their  productions,  are 
free  to  live  and  dispose  of  their  snare  of  the  profits  as  they  choose,  in  commun- 
ism their  powers  are  restricted,  and  the  principle  is  an  absolute  one.  This  error 
of  the  countrv  people  is,  however,  easy  to  be  understood ;  darkness  still  reigns 
over  them  all-powcrfully. 

Government  has  undertaken  the  mission  of  sending  men,  especially  qualified, 
to  initiate  agriculturists  in  any  new  methods  of  cultivation,  or  in  any  great  dis- 
coveries relating  to  the  theory  of  agriculture.  We  would  wish  to  see  the  exten- 
sion of  these  missions  to  all  the  mru  districts,  in  the  form  of  conferences.  This 
system  would  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  farmers. 

Should  not  the  large  rural  estates  be,  as  it  were,  so  many  model-farms,  the 
management  of  which  would  oiier  to  those  who  possess  them  as  many  attractiye 
pleasures  as  the  more  or  less  repeated  visits  to  the  caf&B  on  the  boulevards  of  die 
capital,  or  the  nights  spent  in  gambling. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  INSTRUCTION 

FOB  THS  HBBOABTZLB  ASD  MILtTABT  KARENS. 


INTBODUOTfON. 

Thb  necessities  of  the  maritime  service  in  France,  public  and  pri- 
vate, military  and  commercial,  have  created  a  system,  or  at  least  a 
series  of  special  schools  for  children  whose  parents  are  occupied  on 
the  sea,  or  youths  preparing  for  the  exigencies  of  naval  affairs, 
several  of  which  we  will  proceed  to  describe,  with  the  aid  of  official 
documents,*  without  reference  to  the  chronological  order  in  which 
they  have  been  instituted.     The  system  includes 

1.  Nautical  School  for  the  Orphans  of  Sailors, 

2.  The  Inflexible  and  other  School-ships. 

8.  Naval  Apprentice  Schools  at  the  government  naval  stations. 

4.  School  for  Boatswains  and  Shipmasters. 

5.  School  for  Naval  Engineers  and  Stokers* 

6.  Naval  Drawing  School. 

7.  Schools  of  Navigation  and  Hydrography. 

8.  Naval  School  at  Brest 

9.  School  of  Naval  Architecture  at  Paris. 

10.  School  of  Marine  Artillery. 

11.  School  of  Hydrography. 

12.  Naval  School  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  above  enumerated,  several  of  which 
will  be  described  in  detail,  the  French  government  has  now  under 
consideration  the  establishment  at  Paris  of  a  Central  School  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation.  The  instruction,  while  it  will  be  spe- 
cial,  will  not  be  technical,  and  will  be  designed  for  young  persons 
who  propose  to  enter  either  the  military  or  mercantile  marine,  leav- 
ing the  practical  details  of  the  particular  branch  of  the  service  to 
be  acquired  elsewhere. 

A  system  of  maritime  conscription  for  recruiting  the  navy,  and 
stiict  regulations  requiring  special  instruction  in  nuusters  and  mates 
of  all  mercantile  vessels,  are  in  force  in  France. 


•  OflleUl  Report  on  Pwto  H&mMk  Eihilritioo  of  ISBQ^  group  X.    OOomI  progmttBoi  of  tbo 
■troral  Mshook  notiead.  ^.t- 
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NAUTICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  ORPHANS  OF  SAILORS. 

Formerly,  when  the  children  of  sailors  were  obliged  at  the  age 
of  seven  to  leave  the  asylums  (salles  fTctsiie,)  which  are  open  to 
them  with  such  liberality,  they  had  to  stay  for  six  years  in  ^e  pri- 
mary schools  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  **  school  for  yonng 
sailors"  (kole  cbt  nuntatu,)  where  their  proiBsaioiial  edacation  com- 
menced. This  state  of  things,  entirely  satisfactory  when  the  child 
belongs  to  a  family,  is  different  when  it  is  an  orphan.  Then  there  is 
a  void  to  be  filled. 

An  imperial  decree, ^published  Nov.  15th,  1862,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Marquis  of  Chasselonp  Laubat,  provides  for  this  want  by 
famishing  at  Brest  an  institution  for  the  orphans  cf  the  navy,  and 
placing  it  under  the  especial  proteclion  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Em- 
press. Yice-Admiral,  Count  de  Gueydon,  gave  all  his  care  to  the 
organization  of  this  especial  school,  which  was  intended  to  gather 
the  orphans  of  seamen,  to  place  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
navy,  to  educate  tod  instruct  them  that  they  might  follow  in  the 
steps  of  their  fathers.  They  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
lieutenant  Heard  of  the  navy.  Their  general  instruction  was 
confided  to  the  Brothers  qfths  Christian  Schools,  and  the  ^Daugh- 
ters of  Wisdom"  (Jllies  de  la  sagesse)  were  intrusted  with  all  the 
cares  which  such  young  children  require. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  in  this  phuse  of  the  ezceDent  primary  in- 
struction given  in  this  school,  and  will  only  notice  briefly  the  special 
or  professional  instruction,  which  is  imparted  in  a  miUtaiy  style  by 
divisions,  subdivisions,  companies,  sections,  squads  commanded  by 
masters,  second  masters,  quarter-masters,  and  naval  instmctors. 
There  are  three  sixes  (the  low,  middle,  and  high,)  each  of  which 
is  commanded  by  a  pupil. 

The  lessons  which  they  receive  consist  of  instruction  in  the  man- 
agement of  sails,  sailor's  practice,  {ieole  de  matdotagej)  the  whistle, 
fife  and  drum,  rowing,  swimming,  militaiy  practice,  gnn-practicey 
bayonet-practice,  bats,  er/Zon-drill,  principles  of  music,  gymnasttes, 
and  boxing.  There  is  libewise  given  to  them  a  physical  and  mili^ 
tary  education,  which  devefopes  their  strength  and  gives  them  tite 
ability  to  study  more  closely. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1867,  there  were  in  the  school  41 5  pupils. 
Host  of  them  are  sent  to  the  Seamen's  Bchool  {kde  des  motiaMr,) 
when  they  have  attained  the  thirteenth  year  of  their  age ;  those 
who  are  not  oontideied  fit  to  serve  ia  thA  4«Mry  aae  stniok  off  the 
lists  and  returned  to  their  Aimilies. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  papik  that  had  entered 
and  left  the  school,  up  to  Dee,  81, 1866 : 


Kumber  of  pupils  on  the  1st  Januaiy, 

Entered  during  the  year^ < . . . . 

Total, 

Left      (  Sent  to  the  school  ship, . . 

daring  the  <  Sent  back  to  their  families, 

year.     (  Died  ist  the  hospital,. .... 
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THE  INFLEXIBLB  AND  OTBEB  8CHOOL-flHIF8,  AT  BRBBT. 

For  a  long  time  the  children  of  sailors  were  placed  on  board  the 
vessels  of  the  fleet,  where  they  lived  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and 
frequently  arrived  at  a  matare  age  without  being  able  to  read  or 
write,  while  the  gasket  of  the  sailor  formed  characters  which  would 
not  yield  to  any  moral  suasion*  It  is  only  since  1822  that  they 
received,  before  being  placed  on  board  the  vessels,  an  elementary 
and  professional  instruction,  and  unce  that  time  the  school-ship  has 
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become  the  principal  seminary  for  naval  officers.  The  children 
mast  be  at  least  twelve  years  old  and  their  parents  pledge  themselves 
not  to  take  them  away  from  the  school  till  they  have  reached  the 
age  of  eighteen.  ' 

The  school-ship,  first  established  at  Brest  in  1828,  was  transferred 
to  a  corvette  in  1836,  to  a  frigate  in  1851,  and  finally,  in  1861,  to 
the  man-of-war,  **  V Infiexible^^  where  it  numbers  at  present  900 
pupils  from  the  age  of  13  to  16.  They  remain  here  at  least  one  and 
not  more  than  two  years,  and  receive  a  primary  and  professional  in> 
struction.  After  leaving  the  school  they  are  placed  on  vessels  of 
the  fleet,  where  they  continne  to  be  under  the  special  superintend- 
ence of  the  naval  department.  Even  here  they  go  through  a  regu- 
lar course  of  instruction,  given  by  one  of  the  officers,  and  have 
thus  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  studies  commenced  on  board 
the  school-ship. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  here  to  enumerate  in  detail  all  the  ex- 
ercises performed  on  board  the  Inflexible,  It  will  suffice  to  say 
that  besides  school  instruction,  the  pupils  are  progressively  accus- 
tomed to  the  practice  of  their  profession,  and  learn  every  thing  which 
a  sailor  can  be  taught  on  board  a  vessel ;  the  washing  and  cleaning 
of  the  vessel  and  of  their  linen,  the  rigging  of  the  mast,  the  ma- 
neuvering of  sail-boats  and  row-boats,  which  occupations  fill  the 
morning  hours.  After  dinner,  which  takes  place  at  11  o'clock, 
they  go  on  board  two  brigs,  where  they  study  and  execute  alone  all 
that  constitutes  the  practical  art  of  the  sailor. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  young  sailors  onboard  the 
Inflexible  get  a  liking  for  their  occupation.  Always  in  the  open  air, 
with  good  clothes,  varied  bodily  exercises  and  abundant  food,  they 
acquire  robust  health  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  profession. 
Whilst  two  companies  tack,  two  others  go  through  military  exer- 
cises with  rifles  or  guns,  taking  them  to  pieces,  lashing  the  pieces, 
and  in  various  ways  maneuvering  with  the  mountain  howitzer,  bayo- 
net-fencing, dsc.  Some  go  to  the  sail-maker's  room  and  make  ham- 
mocks. In  1857  there  were  selected  16  sail-makers  and  20  steers- 
men from  those  in  each  company  who  showed  roost  aptitude  and 
taste  for  these  specialties.  This  classification  of  the  young  sailors 
according  to  their  professional  ability,  has  produced  very  excellent 
results. 

More  recently  still  (by  an  imperial  edict  of  Aug.  11,  1868,)  a 
special  section  of  sailor  apprentices  has  been  formed  on  board  the 
^*Inflexihle^^  for  children,  who  have  not  the  required  size  and  strength, 
(taille  ;)  they  are  received  into  the  school  as  apprentice  sail-makers, 
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carpenters  and  calkers.    Papits,  after  haying  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen^  are  transferred  to  the  school-ship  Za  Breiagne. 

The  following  table  will  giye  the  statistics  of  this  school  to  1866. 


11 

Loft. 

P>te  of  Artmfagfaw. 

• 

PI 

I 

» 

\ 

Total. 

Present  April  1,  1861.. 

493 

.... 

.  • . . 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•    •    •    • 

Admitted  in  1861.... 

276 

10 

32 

32 

12 

10 

96 

"        "    1862 

712 

30 

202 

66 

167 

64 

609 

"        «    1863.... 

679 

30 

183 

116 

206 

38 

5U 

•*        "    1864.... 

680 

31 

173 

162 

212 

28 

696 

"        "    1866..., 

646 

33 

191 

116 

186 

64 

689 

"        "     1866.... 

640 

39 

190 

110 

168 

72 

669 

Total.... 

3,724 

173 

971 

690 

930 

266 

2,930 

The  chambers  of  maritime  commerce  at  Bordeaux,  Cette,  Mar- 
seilles, Ajaccio,  Havre,  &c,  have  established  similar  nautical  schools 
and  placed  them  under  the  supervision  of  the  government. 

NAVAL  APPRENnCB  BCHOOLa 

There  have  been  since  1824,  in  every  one  of  the  five  naval  sta- 
tions of  France,  elementary  schools,  intended  to  give  to  the  appren- 
tices in  the  various  workshops  a  degree  of  elementary  knowledge, 
on  the  system  of  monitorial  or  mutual  instruction.  After  some 
years  of  prosperity  they  were  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
aversion  then  generally  manifested  against  this  method.  The  only 
one  that  remained  was  the  school  at  Rochefort,  which  was  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  But 
in  1828  and  1829,  under  the  ministry  of  Martignac,  the  Baronet 
Hyde  de  Neuville  ordered  their  redstablishment.  Every  one  of 
these  schools  organized  itself  in  its  own  way,  and  it  was  only  in 
1851  that  a  decree  of  April  7th  prescribes  uniform  regulations. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  here  on  these  apprentice-schools,  which 
are  simply  primary  schools  for  adults,  to  which  are  added  special 
schools  for  rowing.  Their  professional  instruction  is  given  in  the 
various  workshops  of  the  port,  to  which  they  have  been  assigned ; 
the  i^prentice  school  has  had  during  the  year  1806,  954  pupils. 


SCHOOLS  OF  BOATSWAINS. 

The  navy  maintidfis  schools  called  ''  hoU  de  mautranee  ^  (mau 
Btrance  corps  of  under-ofScers  of  a  ship,)  where  a  certain  number 
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of  workmen  from  the  arsenals,  chosen  by  open  cosupetitioi^  re- 
ceive the  special  theoretical  instruction  required  for  the, boatswain 
and  foremen  of  the  various  workshops. 

The  origin  of  these  establishments  goes  back  as  far  as  1819.  A 
circular  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Jf avy,  the  Baronet  Portal,  of 
Aug.  I7th,  decreed  the  establishment,  at  the  ports  of  Brest,  Roche- 
fort  and  Toulon,  of  special  schools,  in  which  a  certiun  number  of 
young  workmen,  destined  for  the  "board  of  shipmasters"  {mai- 
ttrance)  and  chosen  from  among"  the  most  intelligent  ones,  should 
go  through  a  theoretical  and  practical  course  of  ahip-buiiding. 
The  same  circular  contained  a  provisional  regulation,  giving  the 
rules  to  be  observed  in  these  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
each  was  limited  to  12,  of  which  8  should  be  carpenters,  1  pulley- 
maker,  1  blacksmith,  1  locksmith,'  1  cooper,  &c.  These  pupils 
should  be  chosen  from  among  the  most  intelligent  and  best-behaved 
apprentices  and  young  workingmen.  They  must  know  reading  and 
writing,  have  served  two  years  in  one  of  the  ports,  and  be  at  least 
eighteen  and  not  more  than  twenty  years  old.  The  supervision  of 
these  schools  was  confided  to  a  naval  engineer. 

We  have  just  given  an  outline  of  the  programme  of  admission 
required  in  1819,  becanse  it  is  an  official  indication  of  the  state  of 
primary  instruction  at  this  period ;  but  the  same  regulatioB  proves 
that  it  was  too  high  yet,  for  the  minister  allowed,  for  the  first  two 
years,  the  .limit  of  age  to  be  extended  to  25  years. 

The  course  of  instruction  which  was  to  be  given,  comprised  the 
first  elements  of  mathematics,  elementary  geometry,  the  first  de- 
ments of  rectilinear  trigonometry  and  the  first  elements  of  staties, 
&c.  This  course  of  studies  was  to  last  two  years,  and  a  system  of 
examination  and  prizes  was  oiganized. 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  such  an  organization  would  obtain 
great  success,  and  that  the  advantages  which  it  presented  would 
attract  many  pupils.  But  such  was  not  the  esse.  The  working 
classes  at  that  time  were  very  much  neglected,  and  there  were  very 
few  who  could  read  or  write.  Moreover  the  working  men  did  not 
receive  any  pay  whilst  attending  the  school,  and  thirdly,  there  waa 
no  opportunity  for  these  young  men  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
practical  exercises  of  their  profession  during  the  two  years  they 
studied  the  theory.  The  necessity  of  making  some  modiQeatioa 
became  clearer  every  day,  and  this  was  done  by  a  royal  decree  of 
Feb:  9th,  1833. 

Instead  of  choosing  the  pupils,  competition*  was  substituted^  9md 
as  the  primary  instruction  had  advanced,  candidates  werQ  required 
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to  be  able  to  read  flaently,  to  write  neatly  and  correctly,  and  to  be 
acquainted  vriih.  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic ;  they  must  be  woric- 
ingmen  of  the  first  or  seoond  class,  raast  be  21  years  old  and  have 
served  for  three  years  in  some  port ;  finally,  they  must  furnish,  a 
certificate  of  their  professional  capacity,  given  by  the  foreman  of 
their  workshop,  and  countersigned  by  the  director. 

The  course  of  instruction  was  to  last  two  years,  but  the  theoreti- 
cal studies  were  confined  to  the  first  year ;  the  second  year  was 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  practical  iqppHcation  of  the  various  pro- 
fessions of  the  pupils,  the  number  of  whom  was  increased,  the 
recruits  comiug  to  a  great  extent  from  the  naval  ports.  Brest  was 
to  receive  24,  Rochefort  14,  and  Toulon  14 ;  52  in  all,  instead  of  86. 

In  spite  of  the  abolition  of  the  limit  of  higher  age,  which  gave  a 
larger  number  of  pupils  access  to  the  school,  the  recmituig  of  pu- 
pils still  presented  great  difficulties.  These  were  partly  obviated  by 
admitting  assistant  boatswains,  and  even  boatswains,  who  were  paid 
by  the  day.  This  measure  was  productive  of  very  happy  results ; 
the  number  of  pupils  was  soon  increased  and  the  studies  were  per- 
sued  with  greater  vigor. 

The  republieaa  government,  likewise^  devoted  its  attention  to 
these  schools.  A  decree  ordering  a  reorganization,  was  published 
April  23, 1850,  and  is  to  the  present  day  in  force.  The  conditions 
of  admission  were  retamed  and  extended  to  workingmen  of  the 
third  class ;  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  each  post  was  some- 
what changed ;  the  course  of  instruction  wsa  to  last  two  years ; 
during  the  first,  the  pupils  spent  the  whole  morning  at  the  school, 
and  during  the  second,  only  three  mornings  p^  wedc  Finally,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  pupils  were  to  be  paid  for  the  time  which  they 
devoted  to  the  school,  just  as  if  they  had  worked  in  the  dockyard. 

rROORAMMB  Or  INSTBUCnOM. 

In  order  to  make  the  scientific  instruction  of  more  practical  use, 
the  following  programme  was  fixed  for  each  year. 

First  year, — Arithmetic,  logarithms,  square  cube  roots ;  2,  geom- 
etry ;  3,  elements  of  descriptive  geometry ;  4,  elements  of  algebra  up 
to  equations  of  the  second  degree ;  5,  linear  drawing ;  the  course  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra  lasted  a  month  and  a  half,  from  10  o^clock 
till  noon,  instruction  in  drawing  from  8  till  10.  The  two  last 
months  of  the  year  were  employed  in  reviewing  all  that  had  been 
taught  during  the  year,  and  in  preparing  for  the  examination. 

Second  year, — 1,  Common  mechanics;  2,  workshop  accounts;  3, 
drawing.    The  course  of  mechanics  and  workshop  accounts  lasts 
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two  months.  The  half-day  spent  at  the  school  is  divided  into  three 
parts ;  the  first  is  occapied  in  drawing,  and  iasts  two  hoars ;  the 
second  (either  mechanics  or  workshop  acconnts)  also  two  hoars ; 
the  remainder  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  optional  stadies.  When 
the  coarse  of  mechanics  and  wQtkshop  acconnts  is  finished,  the 
pupils  are  divided  into  two  sections ;  the  first  comprises  the  carpen* 
ters,  and  workmen  of  similar  rank;  the  second  the  mechanicians  and 
workers  in  me&l.  Daring  two  months  and  a  half  the  professor  of 
mathematics  teaches  the  section  that  works  in  wood  the  applica- 
tion of  geometry  to  the  drawing  of  working  plans,  explains  to  them 
all  the  details  of  the  drawing  of  the  frame,  the  stem,  the  bow  and 
pieces,  &c.  He  teaches  them  to  calculate  the  deplacemenU  from 
the  centre  of  the  keel,  or  metre-centre.  Finally,  the  pnpils  are  taken 
to  the  molding-loft,  in  order  to  trace  there  a  vessel  in  its  trae 
dimensions  ander  the  directions  of  a  drawing-master.  The  metal- 
workers receive  instrnctions  from  the  professors  of  mathematics,  on 
the  property  and  application  of  steam ;  the  functions  of  tlie  various 
parts  of  a  steam-engine ;  the  applications  of  descriptive  geometry  to 
the  drawing  of  the  different  parts  of  the  steam-engine,  &c. 

The  instruction  in  drawing  receives  in  these  schools  all  the 
attention  which  the  development  of  naval  construction  demands. 
During  the  first  year  the  pupils  learn  successively  shading  strokes 
of  different  thickness,  simple  and  dotted ;  the  construction  and  use 
of  ladders.  After  this  preparation,  which  applies  to  all,  they  exe- 
cute professional  drawings ;  the  carpenters,  plans  of  vessels  after  a 
copy ;  the  mechanicians,  plans  of  steam-engines  and  steam-boilers, 
d^c.  The  time  devoted  to  drawing  during  the  second  year  is 
employed  by  the  carpenteVs  in  drawing  a  fiiir  copy  of  the  complete 
furnishing  material  of  a  vessel,  the  details  of  the  masting,  the  cap- 
stan, the  helm,  <fec. ;  by  the  metal-workers  in  drawing  a  fair  copy  of 
the  various  machines.  All  these  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
attended  with  satisfactory  results ;  most  of  the  pupils  who  have  not 
been  able  to  draw  a  straight  line  before  entering  the  school,  on 
leaving  can  draw  in  a  creditable  manner  the  working-plan  of  a  vessel 
as  well  as  of  the  most  complicated  machines. 

From  its  foundation  in  1819  till  the  end  of  1862,  the  Echo  de 
maistrance  at  Brest  has  been  attended  by  429  pupils,  yiz. : 

275  pupils  actually  in  the  service,  viz. :   34  pupils ;  60  workingmen ;  67 
assistant  boatswains;  100  boatswains;  24  paid  boatswains. 
69  pupils  died  in  the  service,  viz. :  5  pupils,  16  wotkingmen,  7  assistant  boat- 
swains, 22  boatswains ;  7  paid  boatswains ;  1  namU  storehouse-keeper. 
96  pupils  left  or  wore  discharged. 
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To  get  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pnpila  pass  the  exam- 
ination on  leaving,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  resnlte  in  the  school  at  Brest  daring  the  last  five  years, 
that  the  instmction  given  has  not  been  lost.  The  same  is  the  case 
at  Rochefort  and  Tonlon. 


Tears. 

Nomber  of  pupib  who  have  attmided  the  aehooL 

Total  nnmbw 
of 

WUb  gnat  MiaecM. 

•uoeciiflinf. 

With  good  malti. 

Withoat  rciult. 

pupib. 

1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 

6 
3 

5 
3 
6 

6 

5 

6 
9 

13 
20 
15 
14 
U 

3 
1 

27 
27 
29 
24 
29 

Total, 

23 

29 

T6 

8 

136 

SCHOOL  FOR  NAVAL  ENGINEERS,  STOKERS,  bto. 

Since  the  introduction  of  steam  into  navigation,  it  is  indispensable 
to  have  well-trained  stokers  and  mechanicians,  men  who  enjoy 
robust  health,  great  presence  of  mind,  prudence  and  an  inventive 
genius  when  facing  difficulties,  skill  in  working  metals,  a  knowledge 
of  elementary  mathematics  and  its  application  to  their  labor.  In 
order  to  prepare  such  men,  two  special  schools  have  been  established 
by  an  imperial  edict  of  Sept.  24,  1860,  one  at  Brest,  on  board  the 
Urania,  and  another  at  Toulon,  on  board  the  Jena.  To  be  admitted 
to  these  schools,  the  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  which  are  required 
for  the  various  grades  in  the  personnel  of  a  steam  vessel. 

In  order  to  recruit  these  schools,  all  the  blacksmiths,  braziers 
and  weighers,  {ajueteurs)  who  belong  to  the  annual  contingent  of 
the  army,  may  be  sent  officially,  or  at  their  own  request,  to  the 
ports  of  Toulon  and  Brest,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  companies  of 
mechanics  of  the  navy.  Civilians  are  admitted  by  contracting  a 
voluntary  engagement  as  stokers.  All,  however,  must  undergo  an 
examination  in  manual  labor,  to  show  their  physical  capacity. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  stokers  who  are  candidates  for  the 
grade  of  quartermaster,  comprises,  1,  arithmetic  up  to  and  including 
the  rule  of  three,  and  square  roots ;  2,  common  geometry  up  to  and 
including  spherical  bodies;  3,  a  concise  knowledge  of  mechanics, 
and  physics ;  4,  description  and  classification  of  steam-engines  for 
vessels ;  the  adjusting  of  their  various  parts,  a  concise  knowledge  of 
the  property  of  metals  and  their  use ;  5,  the  practical  management 
of  machines  and  steam-boilers ;  6,  the  repairing  of  machines. 
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It  is  eTident  that  thia  iiutraction  attnet*  to  tbe  Benice  of  the 
aarj  muy  intcUigeBt  &kd  indnatrions  young  tnechaBies  who  wonld 
Dot  enter  it,  becsose,  sot  poeMa^ng  tbe  qwcial  knowledge  neqsired, 
they  would  not  mn  the  ohance  of  remaiiiuig  for  *  long  time  in  tba 
lowest  grade,  vtz. :  that  of  working  etoker,  tbe  only  one  to  which 
tiieir  attainments  wonld  allow  them  to  aspire.  In  following  this  in- 
stmctitMi,  however,  attentively  and  passing  their  examiDation  siicces»- 
fnlly,  they  obtain  the  rank  of  p^ipii  mechanicians,  and  even  of  quarter- 
masters. In  continuing  their  stadies,  they  can  rise  still  hi^er; 
their  schools  furnish  them  with  the  means,  if  they  wish  to  become 
second  boatswains.  To  the  knowledge  already  acquired  are  added : 
I,  arithmetical  progresuon;  S,  the  whole  of  planimetry  ;  8,  theoret- 
ical mechanics  and  physics;  4,  theory,  description,  legnlation,  and 
construclioQ  of  steam-engines  and  steam-boilers;  S,  the  woi^ng 
and  repiuring  of  machines.  By  farther  pnrsaing  their  studies  and 
vrorkiog  dlligeutJy,  they  ean  rite  from  second  to  fint  boatswain, 
and  may  altimately  obtun  the  position  of  prindpal  mechanician, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  on  men-of-war,  and  even  of  captain  on 
corvettes,  if  they  became  chief  mechanicians.  Tbe  followii^  table, 
giving  the  statistics  of  the  school  at  Toulon,  will  show  the  snccesa 
with  which  these  schools  have  been  attended. 
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MATdL  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

An  edict  issued  by  Kapoleon- 1,  Sept.  27th,  1810,  established  at 
Brest  and  Tonlon,  on  board  the  Jfuqueme  and  the  T<»tTvilU,  draw- 
ing-schools for  those  who  wished  to  enter  the  naval  service,  where 
theoretical  and  practical  instraction  was  given.    At  the  foundation 
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of  the  nayal  school  at  Angoulftme  in  1810,  tlxese  drAwmg-sclioolft 
were  transferred  to  the  shore^  became  less  exclusive,  and  admitted 
to  their  grataitons  oonree  all  young  men  from  these  two  great  naval 
stations  who  wished  to  adopt  the  naval  profession.  They  have 
always  been  veiy  lai^ly  attended, 

BGHOOCB  Of  NAVIOATIOM  AND  BYDBOGaAPHT. 

Long  before  the  navy  had  acquired  any  importance,  maritime 
commerce  had  been  immensely  developed.  The  coasting  aud  ocean 
trade  required  experienced  and  well-informed  sailors*  There  were 
therefore  in  the  principal  seaports,  gratuitous  schools  of  navi- 
gation, whose  aim  was  to  disseminate  theoretical  knowledge.  These 
schools  were  well  conducted  from  the  year  1584,  when  Henry  III 
issued  the  first- ordinance  on  the  subject,  by  which  boi^wains  and 
captains  of  merchant  vessels  had  to  undeigo  an  examination  of 
qualifications ;  bnt  opportunities  of  instruntion  were  wanting  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Louis  XIII  to  fill  thb  void. 

During  the  memorable  siege  of  La  Rodielle,  Cardinal  Bichelien 
became  convinced  that  the  knowledge  of  a  captain,  to  whom  the 
State  intrusts  a  merchant-vessel,  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
most  simple  rules  of  the  act  of  navigation.  He  consequently,  in 
January,  1629,  published  a  decree,  ordering  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  hydrography,  open  to  all  who  intended  to  study  naviga* 
tion  theoretically.  The  king  himself  engaged  to  maintain,  at  hia 
own  expense,  a  certain  number  of  such  sdhools,  and  encourage- 
ments were  held  out  to  all  cities  which  would  found  such  schools* 
The  professors  of  hydrography  were  detained  to  assist  at  the 
examinations  of  captains,  boatswains  and  coxswains. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  first  professional  instruction  in  navi^ 
gation.  Here,  as  in  all  institutions  of  learning,  the  instruction  of 
manhood  succeeded  that  of  youth.  If  the  orders  of  Louis  XHI 
were  not  as  generally  executed  as  they  deserved,  they,  were  instru* 
mental  in  producing  a  certain  number  of  learned  hydrographers, 
some  of  whom  became  the  authors  of  the  first  treatises  on  naviga* 
tion  ever  published  in  the  French  language. 

A  decree  of  Louia  XIY,  (August,  1681,)  another  by  Louis  XV, 
(September  14,  1764,)  and  third  by  Louis  XYI,  (January  1,  1786,) 
show  {hat  the  ancient  monarchy  did  not  lose  sight  of  this  branch 
of  instruction.  In  the  last  mentioned  decree^  the  Marquis  of  Castriesi 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  united  under  one  common  law  all  these 
establishments,  whose  organization  was  far  from  unifonxu  The 
professors  were  in  friture  chosen  by  competition.    Two  chairs  of 
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''  hydrographic  examiners  *'  were  created,  charged  with  the  snper- 
intendance  of  the  instruction,  to  assist  at  the  examinations. 

A  decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  which  became  a  law, 
August  16th,  1791,  decided  that  gratuitous  schools  of  hydrography 
should  be  established  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  in  thirty-four 
different  places.  This  decree  was  supplanted  by  others  published 
a  few  years  later,  further  regulating  the  course  olT  instruction. 

During  the  wars  of  the  first  Eoipire,  Napoleon  I  never  forgot  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  French  institutions  wherever  his  armies 
were  victorious.  To  this  circumstance  several  foreign  seaports  owe 
their  excellent  schools  of  navigation. 

The  hydrographic  instruction  was  completely  reorganized  hj 
a  royal  edict  of  August  7,  1825,  under  the  ministry  of  Count  de 
Chabrol.  This  is  still  in  force  with  but  few  modifications.  One 
professor  is  charged  with  giving  instruction  in  each  of  the  42  schools 
of  the  Empire ;  two  examiners  have  charge  of  the  general  supervision 
of  these  schools,  and  hold  the  annual  examinations. 

Instruction  is  gratuitous,  and  sailors  can  enter  from  the  age  of 
18  upwards,  but  they  rarely  attend  them  before  they  are  22  or  23 
years  old.  The  professors,  on  five  days  of  the  week,  impart  instruc- 
tion for  four  hours  a  day.  There  are  two  different  courses ;  one 
superior  and  the  other  elementary;  the  first  theoretical  and  practical, 
the  other  essentially  practical.  Wherever  there  is  an  observatory, 
the  pupils  are  practiced  in  observations. 

The  programme  of  the  theoretical  instruction  comprises:  for  ocean 
voyages,  elements  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
elements  of  astronomy,  navigation,  use  of  instruments  and  nautical 
tables,  elementary  knowledge  of  steam-engines,  as  applied  to  navi- 
gation, French  composition;  for  the  coasting-trade,  elements  of 
practical  arithmetic,  geometry,  practical  navigation,  elementaiy 
knowledge  of  steam-engines,  nautical  calculations.  The  examina- 
tions are  annual,  and  no  one  is  admitted  to  the  practical  examination, 
unless  he  has  reached  the  age  of  24,  and  has  served  five  years  on  a 
French  vessel.  It  comprises  rigging,  management  of  sails,  a 
knowledge  of  coasts,  currents,  tides,  and  gunnery.  After  the  prac- 
tical examination  has  been  successfully  passed,  the  pupil  must  un- 
dergo the  theoretical  one. 

For  the  results  produced  by  these  establishments,  the  average 
attendance  of  the  iM^hools  of  navigation,  and  the  number  of 
sailors,  who  have  become  captains  or  boatswains,  we  refer  to  the 
following  tables. 
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Number  of  aaHon  who  have  attended  (he  schools  of  hydrography  from  1849  to 
1866 ;  of  ea$ididaie$  who  hanfe  obtamed  the  rank  of  *'ai2ito«n  "  for  sea  voyages^  V 
or  ^^hoatswaiin "  for  the  coasting  trade. 


mrMBBR  or 

■AILORf. 

ScholaiUo  Totf. 

Papib  of  tbo  flchoob. 

AMonaD  M 

• 

Captaiw. 

(of  llM  eoMtiaf  ttada.) 
Bo«t«wains. 

TbUL 

1849-60 

1,307   • 

•  163 

331 

494 

1860-61 

1,847 

187 

369 

666 

1851-62 

1,344 

166 

326 

481 

1852-63 

1,324 

168 

317 

486 

1863-64 

1,266 

208 

292 

600 

1864-65 

999 

161 

178 

329 

1856-56 

1,116 

148 

182 

330 

1866-67 

1,804 

263 

493 

746 

1857-58 

1,907 

252 

426 

678 

1868-59 

1,668 

258 

354 

612 

1869-60 

1,625 

234  • 

278 

612 

1860-61 

1,424 

263 

263 

616 

1861-62 

1,422 

213 

244 

457 

1862-63 

1,424 

229 

252 

481 

1863-64 

1,671 

279 

276 

666 

1864-66 

1,410 

309 

260 

569 

1866-^6 

1,205 

270 
3,731 

278 

6,118 

648 

Total, 

23,962 

8,849 

Ann.  ATenge^ 

1,409 

219 

301 

620 

Ports  where  schools  of  hydrography  are  estdbUshed^  wiQi  (he  average  number  of 
pupils  who  animaUy  attend  every  school^  coUecied  from  official  documents  since 
the  year  1849. 


Port!. 


Dunkerque, 

Calais, 

Boulogne, 

Saint- Yalerie-Bar-Somin% . . . 

Dieppe, 

Fkamp, 

Le  Havre, 

Bouen, 

Honfleor, 

Caen, 

Cherbourg, 

Gnmrille, 

Saint-Malo, 

Saint-Brieuc, 

Paimpol, . « 

Iforlaix, 

Brest, 

BooameneaB, 

L'Orient, 

Yannes, 

LeOroiaic^ 


NnmtMr  of 
pupib. 


68 

8 

■r 

21 
11 
24 
39 
6 
11 
19 
70 
3t 
116 
30 
28 
19 
74 

94 
34 
27 


Nnmber  of 
popib. 


Seint-Nazaire,. ...... 

Nantes, 

Les  Sable»4'01onne, 

La  Bochelle, 

Rochefort, 

Blage, 

Bordeaux, 

Bajonne, 

SaintnJean-de-Lus, . . 

Karbonne, 

Ogde, 

Oette, 

Arlea^ 

Martignes, 

Uarseilles, 

LaCiotat^ 

Toulon, 

Saint-Tropez, 

Antibesy 

Nice, 

Bastla» 


24 
77 
37 
11 
86 
27 
50 
17 
16 
29 
42 
24 
16 
13 
60 

8 
72 
20 
16 

9 
30 
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THE  KAVAL  0CIBOOL  AT  BEBBT. 

Napoleon,  in  1810-11,  estAblidhed  the  first  naval  school-ships  in 
France,  the  Taurvilie  being  chosen  for  that  purpose  at  Brest,  and 
the  Dugvesne  at  Toulon.  These  schook  were  piaoed  under  the 
orders  of  the  maritime  prefects  of  the  two  ports.  In  1816,  these 
two  schools  were  abolished  by  decree,  and  a  royal  marine  college 
was  established  at  Angoul^me.  Several  other  changes  took  place, 
and  in  1830  the  college  was  replaced  by  a  nnval  school  on  board 
the  Orion,  an  old  74 ;  this  vessel  was  succeeded  by  several  others, 
all  of  which  have  received  the  name  of  the  sedond  school-ship,  the 
Borda,  named  after  Captain  Borda,  a  naval  officer  of  great  scientific 
and  practical  ability.  The  present  ship  is  a  noble  three^ecker, 
pierced  for  120  guns,  was  launched  in  1847,  and  took  part  in  the 
Crimean  war. 

The  Borda  is  stationed  at  Brest,  and  its  rigging  has  been  reduced 
to  that  of  a  frigate.  The  forepart  of  the  second  gun-deck  of  the 
vessel  still  retains  somelihing  of  its  old  character,  and  is  provided 
with  six  guns  on  each  side  for  practice.  The  other  parts  of  the 
vessel  have  been  completely  altered;  the  decks  have  been  cut  away, 
so  as  to  form  two  large  lecture-rooms  and  two  school-roomSb  Not 
only  the  pupils  but  also  their  professors  and  most  of  the  ofBcers 
are  lodged  on  board  the  vessel.  On  deck  are  specimens  of  variotis 
kinds  of  guns  in  use  in  the  French  navy,  and  a  gymnasium.  l%e 
quarter-deck,  which  is  continued  to  the  mainmast,  is  divided,  the 
forepart  being  appropriated  to  the  pupils,  and  the  aft  to  ofBlcers. 

Candidates  are  admitted  to  this  school  after  a  public  examina- 
tion, which  occurs  annually.  For  admission  to  the  eitamination  the 
applicant  must  prove  his  French  birth — his  being  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  not  over  seventeen  years,  and  his  having  no  in- 
firmity that  disables  him  for  marine  dnty. 

The  requirements  for  admission  ai%  a  knowlege  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  plane  trigonemetry,  applied  mathematics,  nai- 
und  philosophy,  chemistry,  geogtephy,  the  English  language,  draw- 
ing. The  candidates  must  prepare  a  composition  in  F^nch,  a  tnii»- 
lation  from  Latin,  an  exercise  in  English,  a  numeral  calculation  itt 
trigonometry,  a  geometrical  drawing,  and  an  off-hand  sketch  of  a 
head.  There  are  two  oral  examinations  on  the  above  studies,  the 
second  of  which  is  not  att^npted  if  the  firsts  whiich  is  elementary, 
is  HBsatisfaetory. 

The  commander  of  the  Borda  is  a  full  captain,  and  the  ittstmo- 
tion,  which  is  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  is  confided  to  eleven 
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profMioits  of  whom  five  belong  to  the  bydrograjAic  depsrtmeiiti 
eight  are  full  lieatenanta^  and  oae  a  prineip^  eagineer.  The  datiea 
oi  the  five  hydrographio  profeeeora  are  thus  divided : — ^Two  teaoh 
astronomy  and  navigation,  two  analytical  and  meehamcai  scianoi^ 
and  the  last  natnral  philosophy  and  chemistiy.  The  duties  of  the 
other  professors  are  thus  arranged : — ^Two  for  literatare,  history  and 
geogrsphy ;  two  for  the  English  langaage ;  and  two  for  drawing. 
The  lieutenants  direct  four  eourses  of  instmetion,  namelyi  naval 
architeeturey  the  theory  and  praottoe  of  managing  a  ship,  gunnery 
and  small  arms,  with  practice^  and  nantioal  calculations.  The  e» 
gineer  professor  teaches  the  theory  and  management  of  steana- 
engioes  and  meehaaies.  The  other  officers  are  a  captain  of  a  fiig^ 
ate,  (second  in  command,)  a  chaplain,  a  financial  and  an  adminii» 
trative  offioet^  and  two  medical  men.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
d^^n  of  gunnery  and  several  under^ffioers  of  the  marine  and 
artillery. 

The  school  sessions  commence  on  the  first  of  October,  and  on 
that  day  promotions  of  the  pupils  are  made  in  the  various  classes. 
Those  wjio  have  passed  two  years  of  study  in  the  skip  are  called 
pra$id  aacMfiit,  rank  widi  natal  aspirants  <d  the  secoQd  class;  and 
are  eligible  to  make  a  voyage  of  circumnavigation  in  another  vessel 
appfopriated  to  that  purpose ;  pnpils  who  have  been  one  ftiU  year 
in  the  Barda  are  called  ancients,  and  the  rest  new  boys,  or  in  Frenek 
naval  la^^uage,  fiitoU*  The  boys  have  each  a  number,  and  in  all 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  school-ship,  this  takes  the  place  of  a  name^ 

The  elder  pupils  are  en^loyed  as  monitors  over  the  yoanger,  aad 
eaoh  of  the  former  has  one  or  more  allotted  to  him,  not  as  a  fi^ 
bat  ftt  a  scholar,  whom  it  is  his  duly  to  teach  all  he  htmeelf  kaoivft 
It  is  said  that  the  system  succeeds  admirably,  and  that  for  the  first 
iew  months  the  instraction  of  the  now  comer  is  left  iJmost  entirely 
to  his  ancient ;  the  new  pupil  thus  escapes  without  difficulty  many 
enori  of  discipline  into  which  he  would  otherwise  inevitably  fiiH 

The  discipline  of  the> school  is  severe;  the  boys  rise  every  moni» 
log,  all  the  year  romid,  at  five  o'clodc,  atow  away  the  hanomoclDs  in 
which  they  sleep,  attend  prayers^  and  tbea  commence  their  monf- 
iag^s  work. 

They  are  well  fed,  having  coffee  or  chocolate  in  the  moraiiig^ 
dianer  (old  style)  at  13  o'clock,  a  hmeh  of  bread  ij^Ut)  at  4.80, 
and  supper  at  7.45^  with  bread  h  dimnriium^  aad  about  foai^aafths 
of  a  pint  of  wine  at  each  of  .the  two  principal  meals* 

The  motaing  stodies  are  devoted  to  scieaee;  those  of  nooa  te 
practice  vrith  gaas^  or  practicaL  stndy,  marioe  maehinwry,  or  ilwaw 
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ing ;  and  tbe  evening  to  literatare,  the  English  language,  or  naval 
architecture.  Ail  the  stadies  are  pursued  on  board,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  the  professor  of  which  has 
at  his  command  in  the  town  the  collection  of  instruments  and 
chemicals,  as  well  as  the  lecture-room  and  laboratory  of  the  central 
pharmaceutical  establishment  At  limes,  also,  the  pupils  are  taken 
to  visit  the  vessels  in  process  of  construction,  and  the  workshops  in 
the  arsenal,  and  to  practice  with  small  arms  on  shore. 

There  are  eight  boats  attached  to  the  Borda,  and  the  pupils  are 
practiced  almost  every  day,  and  in  all  weathers,  in  rowing  and  sail- 
ing, under  the  eye  of  an  officer,  who  watches  the  exercises  from  on 
board  a  small  steam-gunboat  attached  to  the  school  The  ordinary 
studies  of  the  school  end  between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
the  pupils  turn  in  at  nine  o'clock  for  their  eight  hours'  rest 

Thursday  and  Sunday,  as  usual  in  France,  are  exceptional  days^ 
when,  after  nautical  calculations,  (which  are  never  omitted,)  the 
elder  pupils  or  ancients  practice  with  small  arms  on  shore,  and  the 
juniors  are  drilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  musket,  and  bayonet 
After  this  they  have  six  hours'  hard  work  in  maneuvering  two  small 
corvettes,  provided  for  the  purpose,  that  belonging  to  the  ancients 
being  a  screw-steamer. 

The  boys,  as  a  rule,  are  at  liberty  on  alternate  Sunda]rs,  and  the 
most  advanced  every  Sunday  afternoon.  This  is  a  recent  innova- 
tion ;  the  pupils  used  to  be  free  scarcely  more  than  once  a  month ; 
but  this  gave  rise  to  much  discontent  and  some  disturbance,  and  the 
rule  has,  therefore,  been  made  less  severe.  In  addition  to  this  lib- 
erty, however,  all  the  lads  are  allowed  to  see  their  friends  for  a  short 
period  during  the  exercises  on  shore  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  morn- 
ings, and  those  who  are  not  free  on  Sunday  are  taken  on  shore  for 
a  change  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  summer  months  the  boys 
bathe  in  the  sea. 

A  peculiar  custom  exists  in  the  school— the  boys  are  allowed  to 
smoke  during  the  hour  of  recreation  after  dinner,  and  at  certain 
other  times ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  as  it  was  found  utterly  im- 
possible to  stop  the  practice  entirely,  it  was  deemed  better  to  rec<^ 
nize  it  in  moderation,  and  thus  stop  its  secret  indulgence  and  the 
attendant  danger  of  fire. 

The  punishments  inflicted  in  the  school  are  extra  drill  and  con- 
finement, either  in  a  small  cell  or  in  a  dark  hole,  with  a  regimen  of 
bread  and  water ;  for  very  grave  offences,  boys  are  dismissed  or  ex* 
pelled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  marks  for  good  conduct  ars  nu- 
merous ;  there  are  several  examinations  in  the  various  daoses  during 
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the  nine  montiiB  of  the  school  year,  and  those  papils  who  gain  the 
greatest  number  of  marks  are  called  ilhes  d^Uite^  and  wear  a  gold 
anchor  on  their  collars,  or,  In  the  case  of  the  first  twelve,  two  an- 
chors ;  the  pupil  who  has  gained  the  largest  number  of  marks  bears 
the  high  but  merely  nominal  rank  of  first  brigadier,  and  he  who 
enters  the  school  with  the  greatest  success  at  the  examination  is 
called  major.  A  general  examination  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  the  andents  who  pass  become  aspirants  in  the  navy,  and 
the  juniors  are  raised  to  the  upper  class  in  the  school ;  those  who 
fiiii  in  the  examination  are  either  sent  back  to  their  class,  or  rejected 
as  unfit  for  the  naval  career.  The  first  and  second  prizemen,  on 
quitting  the  school,  receive  each  a  quadrant  in  tiie  name  of  the  Em* 
poror,  and  the  third  a  telescope. 

The  elder  pupils  have  nearly  three  monthsP  holiday,  but  the  junior 
pass  a  month  on  board  another  vessel,  the  Bougainville^  for  what  is 
called  the  summer  campaign.  This  vessel,  which  wa»  constructed 
specially  for  the  sehool,  is  a  screw  dispatch-boat  with  engines  of 
120  horse  powers  the  summer  voyage  is  settled  by  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  includes  a  visit  and  examination  of  the  ports  of  LH>rient 
and  Cherbourg,  touching  at  some  remarkable  points  of  the  French 
coast,  sometimes  casting  anchor  off  the  Bnglish  coast,  and  some- 
times running  as  fiur  as  Ferro)  in  Galicia. 

The  grand  ancimtSy  when  their  holidays  are  over,  that  is  to  say 
on  the  first  of  October,  join  the  Jean  Bart^  which  makes  an  annual 
voyage  of  several  months*  duration.  This  boat  was  built  in  1852 
and  made  ite  first  voyage  of  this  kind  in  1864-5.  She  is  an  80-gun 
ship,  of  the  mixed  class,  having  engines  of  450  nominal  horse- 
power. In  August  of  the  present  year  she  will  have  completed  her 
fourth  and  last  voyage  of  circumnavigation,  another  vessel,  the 
Donawerty  now  being  prepared  to  succeed  her.  The  upper  gun- 
deck  of  the  Jean  Bart  is  disarmed,  and  converted  for  the  use  of  a 
part  of  the  oflScers  and  the  pupils,  who  number  about  a  hundred, 
and  occupy  eight  cabins,  each  with  two  portholes ;  here  the  young 
men  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  as  well  as  pursue  their  studies. 

The  ofiBcers  of  tlie  Jean  Bart  consist  of  a  full  captain  in  com- 
mand, a  second  captain,  a  chaplain,  ten  lieutenants,  one  having 
charge  of  each  pupil's  cabin,  or  poete^  as  it  is  called,  and  two  giving 
instruction  in  sailing  and  gunnery ;  a  surgeon-major,  who  gives  in- 
structions respecting  the  means  of  keeping  a  crew  in  health ;  two 
assistant-surgeons,  an  engineer,  a  drawing-master,  and  some  others. 

The  Minister,  as  in  the  case  of  the  summer  cruise  of  jnnior 

pupils,  settles  the  course  to  belaken  by  the  Jean  Bart.    GteneraUy 

88 
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Uie  West  India  islands  are  visited  in  the  naonths  of  March  and 
April,  when  the  pupils  are  principally  exercised  in  hydrographica) 
works  off  St  Pierre  and  Fort  de  France^  in  gunneiy  on  board,  and 
small-arms  jon  shore ;  in  the  daily  management  of  boats  for  em- 
barkation and  disembarkation  ;  and  in  the  management  of  sails  in 
the  intricate  channels  of  the  archipelago.  They  are  shown,  more- 
over, how  to  perform  difficult  operations,  such  as  the  unshipping  of 
the  rudder  and  bringing  it  on  deck  for  examination,  lifting  a  mast, 
&c.  The  pupils  are  required  to  keep  written  records  of  all  such 
operations,  and  to  illustrate  the  narrative  when  necessary  with 
drawings.  Wh^n  they  visit  foreign  yards  and  arsenals,  they  are 
expected  to  give  minute  accounts  of  what  they  have  seen  there,  and 
besides  a  daily  journal,  to  write  critical  notices  of  all  the  different 
machines,  methods  of  rigging,  and  maneuvers,  which  they  have 
witnessed. 

The  difficult  channel  of  the  Isle  St.  Sebastian,  off  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  that  of  the  Bermudas,  the  river  Hudson,  and  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  are  among  the  places  selected  to  initiate  the  pupils 
in  the  difficulties  of  navigation.  At  Annapolis,  in  the  Chesapeake, 
^<visit  is  paid  to  the  National  Naval  School  of  the  United  States  at 
the  season  when  the  general  examinations  take  place  in  that  estab- 
lishment. The  voyage  usually  terminates  with  a  visit  to.  Cape 
Breton  and  some  points  of  Newfoundltod ;  the  fisheries  and  drying- 
houses  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  are  generally  visited,  and  the 
Jean  Bart  returns  to  Brest  between  the  1st  and  5th  of  August, 
having  been  absent  ten  months.  A  sailing  brig  named  the  Obligado 
has  lately  been  attached  to  the  Jean  Bart  as  a  supplementary  vesseL 


BCHOOL  OF  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE  AT  PARIS. 

The  construction  of  ships  and  engines  in  the  French  naval  service 
is  intrusted  to  the  Corps  of  Marine  Engineering,  (Corps  du  OSnie 
Maritime^  consisting  of  121  officers,  viz.,  1  inspector-general,  10 
directors  of  naval  construction,  40  marine  engineers,  and  70  assist- 
ant engineers. 

This  corps  is  recruited  from  the  graduates  of  the  Polytechnic, 
and  having  passed  satisfactorily  the  required  examination  for  the 
public  service,  are  sent  to  the  School  of  Application  of  Naval  Engi- 
neering at  Paris,  and  to  the  dockyards,  to  learn  their  special  busi- 
ness. The  usual  number  in  attendance  is  30,  and  the  annual  cost 
of  the  school  is  about  100,000  francs. 

The  course  occupies  two  years  and  a-half— three  winters  in  Paris 
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and  two  sammers  in  the  dockyards.  The  pupils  having  a  good  gen- 
eral education  and  a  complete  special  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
geometrical  drawing,  the  courses  are  from  the  start  eminently  prac- 
tical. 

The  instruction  in  Paris  during  the  first  session  consists  of:  1,  a 
course  on  construction ;  2,  on  displacement  and  stability ;  8,  on 
strength  of  materials ;  4,  English ;  5,  free-hand  drawing ;  6,  plan- 
drawing  of  vessels.  During  the  second  session  it  consists  of:  1,  a 
practical  course  on  steam-engines ;  2,  a  theoretical  course  on  steam ; 
3f  applied  mechanics,  machines  in  general ;  4,  English;  d,  accounts; 
6,  plan-drawingy  ships  and  engines ;  7,  pictorial  drawing.  During 
the  third  session:'!,  course  on  stability,  (2d  part;)  2,  on  naval 
architecture ;  8,  naval  artillery ;  4,  technology  of  workshops  special 
to  the  navy ;  5,  accounts ;  G,  English ;  7,  plan-drawing,  projects  for 
ships ;  8,  free-hand  drawing. 

In  the  first  year  shipbuilding  is  taken  up ;  in  the  second,  the 
steam-engine,  and  in  the  third  the  two  are  combined  and  completed. 
When  in  the  dockyards,  the  pupils  are  placed  under  the  order  of  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  works  in '  execution,  who  sees  that  they  are 
attentive  to  their  duty,  and  have  proper  instruction.  He  also  ex- 
amines and  certifies  the  journals  which  the  pupils  have  to  keep. 
The  director  of  the  school  gives  each  pupil  detailed  instruction  to 
guide  him  in  the  choice  of  the  practical  work  he  shall  attend  to. 
The  first  summer  is  devoted  to  the  construction  of  ships,  the  second 
to  that  of  engines.  The  pupils  select  the  ports  to  which  they  will 
go,  according  to  their  standing  in  their  class. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  and  ahalf,  the  pupils  are  .examined  by 
a  boar4i  and  if  found  qualified,  they  are  appointed  assistant  engi- 
neers of  the  third  class.  If  they  fail  to  pass,  they  may  be  allowed 
another  year — ^but  fiiiling  in  that,  they  are  definitely  rejected. 

The  private  pupils,  natives  or  foreigners,  who  to  the  number  of 
eight  are  allowed  to  attend  the  course  in  Paris,  may  obtain  permis- 
sion to  go  through  the  whole  practical  course  in  one  of  the  imperial 
dockyards,  but  are  not  subjected  to  the  same  discipline  as  the  reg- 
ular pupils.  On  leaving,  they  receive  from  ^e  director  a  certificate 
of  the  course  gone  through,  their  talent  and  diligence. 

The  school  is  under  the  immediate  orders  of  a  Director  of  Naval 
Construction,  who  is  also  one  of  the  professors,  and  is  assisted  in 
the  several  branches  taught  by  other  professors,  who  are  marine 
engineers,  and  a  special  teacher  of  drawing,  and  another  of  the 
English  language. 
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MARITIKB  CON8CBIPTIOH. 

The  French  naval  service  is  supplied  by  a  system  of  conscription 
analogous  to  that  for  the  army.  All  persons,  who  reside  on  the  coaift^ 
whose  labor  is  on  the  sea,  or  on  navigable  rivers  reached  by  the  tide, 
are  enrolled  on  arrix  ing  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  are  liable  to  be 
summoned  to  the  naval  service  until  they  are  fifty,  for  an  aggregate 
period  of  seven  years. 

SCHOOLS  OP  MAAlim  AKTILLBBT. 

TItere  is  at  Brest,  Tocrlon,  and  L'Orient,  schools  of  marine  artil* 
lery,  be»des  floatnig  schools  at  Brest  and  Toolon,  for  practice  at  firing 
at  a  mark  at  sea. 

BOASD  OP    nTDBOARAPRBBS. 

The  Board  of  Hydrogmphers  is  located  at  Paris*  Pupib  who 
have  completed  the  polytechnic  course  enter  the  corps  with  the  rank 
of  Sieve  hydrographey  with  the  same  rank  and  advantages  as  naval 
architects.  They  are  ^ent  to  the  co»«t  to  make  surveys,  and  alter 
two  years  service  in  the  field,  and  in  ofilce  work  under  special  instruo 
tion,  become  assistant  hydrographers  without  further  examination. 
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NSW  LAB0SAT0BIE8  AMD  rAOILITIBS  Off  PBAOnOAL  flOIIKOB. 

The  example  of  PrusBta  in  enlarging  and  equipping  with  eveiy  new  appli- 
ance of  original  inveetigation,  the  chemical  laboratories  at  Berlin  and  ^nn,  has 
already  been  followed  with  similar  improvements  and  enlargements  in  France. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  bis  report  for  1868,  states,  "  that  while  the 
laboratories  of  instraction  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  history,  the  Sorbonne, 
and  the  School  of  Medicine,  are  receiving  improvements  and  enlargements, 
ineans  have  been  obtained  from  the  Corps  Legidoa^  to  establish  new  laborap 
tories  of  reseaixsh — those  arsenals  of  science,  which  will  assure  the  perpetuity 
of  scientific  progress,  around  which  professors  of  renown  will  gather  a  limited 
.number  of  pupils,  well  grounded  in  theoretical  knowledge,  and  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  instruments  and  elementary  manipnlatiou,  who  will  practioe  under 
direction  and  example,  the  art  of  observation  and  the  method  of  experimen- 
.tation."  The  essential  and  novel  condition  of  these  laboratories,  will  be  that 
.the  professors  in  cliarge  wiU  have  entire  liberty  to  carry  on  their  own  labors,  as 
C«%ell  as  the  studies  of  theSr  pupils,  without  reference  to  any  official  programme 
as  they  may  believe  most  advantageous  to  adenoe  and  the  arts. 

mEW.PRAOnOAL  SCHOOL  OF  HIGHBR  STUDIES. 

The  crowning  feature  of  this  new  movement  is  the  establishment  of  a  new 
practical  school  {fEoole  pratique  des  HauUs  Etudes^)  of  science.  The  instruo- 
jfcion  is  not  limited  to  chemistry,  as  its  oonqection  with  the  new  laboratories 
might  imply,  while  the  new  and  enlai^ed  laboratories  are  to  be  open  for 
•instruction,  manipulation,  ^nd  practical  eiqwrlmeot  to  pupUs  of  the  new  school. 
Tiie  school  itself  is  divided  into  four  sections:  1.  Mathematics;  2.  Katuial 
Philosophy  and  History;  3.  Natural  History  and  Physiology;  4  Historical 
study  and  Philological  Science. 

STo  condition,  withrespeot  to  age,  grade  or  natfonality  is  prescribed,  but  all 
oandidates  must  go  through  a  probationary  stage  of  three  months  or  more^  when 
4;hey  will  be^clasdfled  by  the  director  assisted  by  a  permanent  oommissioa 

The  pnpUs  ate  not  to  bo  gathered  into  a  separate  establishment  either  for 
residence  or  instmotion,  but  will  be  grouped  into  the  special  schools,  which  are 
to  be  developed  fai  Connection  with  existing  educational  establishments. 

*The  pupils  of  the  mathematical  section  will  be  admitted  to  courses  at  the 
observatory  where  they  will  be  initiated  into  the  theoretical  knowledge  that 
astronomical  matbematioa  demand,  aa  well  as  intiie  use  of  all  the  instruments 
employed,  thus  forming  a  veritable  school  of  astronomy. 

The  pupils  in  the  section  of  historical  and  philologies]  scieooe  will  not  only 
study  the  literature  and  general  histoiy  of  antiquity,  the  middle  ages,  and 
modem  times,  but  their  course  will  embrace  archaeology,  the  science  of  language, 
j>aleography,  comparative  and  general  grammar,  criticism  of  histoiy,  &c. 

The  students  of  natural  history  will  find  In  the  enlai^ged  and  re-equipped 
iaboratories  of  the  Museuni  of  Natural  History,  every  facility  of  direction, 
instruction  and  experimentation  for  the  study  of  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tion, whictf  the  moat  advanced -sdiool  of  agriculture- could  give,  and- which  the 
most  curious  and  aealotts  agriculturalist  could  desire. 

A  grand  dfiredtor  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Minister  of  PubUo  InstruetioD,  .and  in. the  same  wi^  a  special  director  Jbr 
each  section  and  for  each  laboratory. 
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The  report  submitted  to  the  Emperor,  Julj  31,  1868,  briefly  eDumeratea  the 
reaaoDs  which  have  led  to  the  establiahment  of  this  new  practical  achool  of 
higher  studies  (ecole  praiU^ue  dea  haiUea  itudeSj)  and  enomeratea  the  places 
where  and  under  whose  auspices  the  instruction  is  given. 

The  main  object  has  been  to  unite  the  pupils  of  our  great  schools  who  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  licentiate  degree,  or  who  show  a  decided  vocation  and 
special  scientific  aptitude,  in  order  to  give  them  not  only  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
eral  teaching  of  the  &culty  they  have  chosen,  but  also  the  special  counsels  of 
the  Vest  authorized  professors  of  the  country  and  the  means  of  testing  the  theory 
by  practioe  at  any  time  or  to  make  personal  researches  on  any  scientific  ques- 
tion. Professors  of  tried  knowledge  are  constantly  ready  to  aupplement  the 
regular  teacher  and  to  render,  to  a  certain  degree,  his  instruction  constant 

The  superior  council  held  its  first  session,  Nov.  3,  1868,  and  special  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  examined  the  can- 
didates. Of  these  there  were  342.  The  total  number  of  those  who  registered 
their  names  for  examination  was  422,  divided  among  the  following  four  sec- 
tions: mathematics,  phjrsics  and  chemistry,  natural  sciences,  history  and  phi- 
lology'. The  examination  has  reduced  the  original  list  somewhat,  but  new 
names  are  reg^tered  every  day.  For  the  two  sections  of  chemistry  and  nat- 
ural sciences,  27  laboratories  have  been  prepared  for  instruction  and  researches^ 
and  265  students  woric  there  regularly  nom  day  to  day.  The  following  is  the 
distribution  of  work  in  the  different  sections.* 

L  THE  SBOnONS  OF  PHTSICS  Ain>  OHBMISTBY  AND  Of  NATDEAL  80IEV0E8. 

LABOEATOaUt  POE  tHffTEUGTIOK. 

Physics, 

The  laboratory  instituted  in  the  foculty  of  sciences,  opened  Dec.  15— ProC 
Desains.  The  students  are  instructed  hi  the  handlinp^  of  physical  instruments^ 
and  go  through  a  series  of  dasacal  experiments  relatmg  to  heat,  light,  eiBctno- 
ity,  magnetism,  and  acoustics.  Hours  of  $ktdy :  Monday,  Wedne8day»  Thura- 
day,  acd  Friday,  from  9  to  11. 

Chemistry, 

The  laboratory  oS  the  OoXUgs  de  France,  opened  Deo.  10— Prot  Balard.  The 
students  make  general  cheml<»l  experiments  and  practice  analytical  chemistry. 
Bouts  of  study:  Every  week-daj^ fh)m  11  to  5. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  opened  Dea  1 — ^ProC 
Fr6my.  General  chemical  experiments  and  qualitative  and  quantitative  analy- 
sis.   Hours  of  study:  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  from  11  to  5. 

The  laboratoiy  of  the  Faculty  of  Saenoes,  opened  January  11 — Prof  St 
Claire  Deville.  Experiments  in  organic  chemistry  applied  to  physiology;  4 
hours  each  per  week 

Mtnerahf/y, 

The  kboratory  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  opened  Dec.  12— Prof!  Delafosse. 
The  students  practice  determining  mineral  specimens  and  crystalUne  forms  by 
means  of  the  soldering-pipe,  recipkngle,  and  polariatkm  apparatus.  Bmrs  of 
study:  ftom  2.30  to  4.30  (Thursday.) 

Geology. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  opened  Nov.  30 — Prof  Hubert 
The  students  practice  determining  specimens  of  rode  and  characteristic  fossils 
fima  the  different  geological  strata.  Howrs  of  study :  Thursday,  from  1.30  to  3.30. 

Botany, 

The  laboratory  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  opened  in  !ipril— Pro- 
fessors Brogniart  and  Decaisne.  The  studies  consist  chiefly  in  dissecting  planti^ 
in  microscopic  observationsi  and  various  other  processes  employed  in  the  study 

_ ♦ 

*  Exp<m€  dt  k  situation  de  I'Empiie,  1800. 
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of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants,  analysis  of  original  essays,  Aa ;  In 
collecting  plants,  and  scientific  conferences  devoted  to  the  arranging  and  dassi- 
fying  of  the  plants  collected  by  each  student 

The  laboratory  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  opeped  in  Varch — ^ProC  Duchartre. 
The  students  practice  microscopic  exercises  and  analytical  anatomy  of  plants. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  opened  Dec.  14 — Prof.  Baillon. 
The  pupils  practice  anatomical  manipulations  and  observations;  during  summer, 
weekly  botanionl  excursions,  followed  by  conferences.  Hcwrs  of  study:  Every 
day,  from  12  to  4. 

Anatomical  and  Physiologieal  Zo/Uogy, 

The  laboratory  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  opened  Dec.  2— Pro£ 
Milne  Edwards.  The  studies  consist  in : — 1,  Microscopic  observations,  dissect- 
ing experiments,  Ac.,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  students  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  a  series  of.  animals  representing  the  principal  geological 
types,  and  tiie  mode  of  action  of  their  various  organs;  2,  in  exercises  relating 
to  the  determining  of  the  'zoological  character  and  the  way  of  employing  the 
methods  of  dass&cation;  3,  in  graphic  exercises,  description  of  anatomical 
spedmens,  analysis  of  origmid  essays,  &c.  Bours  of  study :  Eveiy  day,  from 
11  to  2.    Every  Thursday,  at  7.30  P.  M.,  acaentific  conference. 

SisMogy, 

Exercises  relating  to  the  employment  of  the  microeoope  fbr  tiie  study  of  the 
internal  structure  of  the  constitutiye  tissue  of  animals,  are  held  at  the  labora* 
tory  of  Prof.  Milne  Edwards  at  the  museum,  under  the  direction  of  Pro£  Robin, 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  8  P.  M. 

Physiology. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  opened  Dec.  25— Fro£  Bert  Rep- 
etition and  daastcal  experiments  in  physiology. 

LABORATOEIXl  FOK  KBIBAECB. 

Students  who  are  qualifred  for  scientific  inveitigations  are  admitted  to  the 
following  laboratories: 

The  laboratory  of  physics  at  the  Faculty  of  Sdenceft— Prof.  Jamin. 

The  laboratory-  of  mineralogtcal  diendstry  at  the  OoQige  de  fhmeo^'Prot 
Balard. 

The  laboratory  of  organic  chemistry  at  the  (MUge  de  France^Frot  6er- 
thelot 

The  laboratory  of  general  chemistry  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History-— 
Prof.  Fr6my. 

The  laboratory  of  mineralogical  chemistry  at  the  Superior  Normal  Sdiool— 
ProC  St  Claire  Deville. 

The  chemical  laboratory  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicme — ProC  Wurtz. 

The  geological  laboratory  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences — ProC  Hubert 

The  laboratory  of  the  natural  history  of  inorganic  bodies  at  the  ChfUge  de 
Frano&^Vrol^movB  EHe  de  Beaumont  and  St  Glair  Devilla 

The  botanical  laboratory  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History— Pro6.  Brogniart 
and  Decaisne.  ^ 

The  laboratory  of  general  physiology  at  the  Museum— ProC  Claude  Bernard. 

The  zoological  laboratory  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History— Prof.  Milne 
Edwards. 

The  laboratory  of  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History-  * 
Prof.  Gtervais. 

The  laboratory  of  histology  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine— ProC  Robin. 

The  laboratory  of  experimental  medicine  at  the  OoUige  de  iVonca— ProC 
Ghiude  Bemaid. 

The  special  laboratory  of  experimental  physiologjLof  Dr.  Mare^. 

A  lecture-hall  for  the  use  or  the  students  of  thepnysioo-cfaenuoal  section  at 
the  Faculty  of  Sciencee,  open  every  day  from  10  to  4;. 
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n.  THS  BBonoK  or  xatbkhatiob. 

JHredon. — Usmn.  J.  Bertrandi  Briot,  DeUuinaj;  8erret^  Poiaenz,  pro&noiB 
of  the  Palis  FaciUiy  d^enoes.    BepetUeur.-^Dr,  Didon. 

The  pupils  of  this  eectioa  who  have  been  lioensed,  can  be  admitted  to  the 
mathematical  coone  of  the  Superior  Normal  Scho(4.  A  hall  ibr  studies  and 
conferences  is  resenred  for  their  use  at  this  school,  and  the  scleptific  Ubaiy  is 
open  for  them. 

IIL    TBI  BBOnOV  or  HIBTOBT  AJID  PHDOLOGT. 

JERatory. 

Direcior  of  SkuUea.~^AlSKd,  ICauiy,  profisasor  of  history  and  morals  at  the 
OoUege  de  France. 
H^eiUmin.^'Moaod  and  Bambeau,  of  th^  Kormal  Superior  SdiooL 

Egyptian  Philology  and  ArchCKhgy. 
Z>»red&r.— De  Bouget^  professor  at  the  OoUegt  de  Framce, 

Greek  PhUobgyj  Gredf  and  Ortmlai  Archcdologp,     « 

Diredbr.— Waddington,  member  of  the  Insfcitnta 

S€pittt$ur„*^1oamaSf  who  gives  «  supplamoitafy  «oui8e«f  leetUiaBHiB^Ofeek 
tttsiatuia 

Sorrum  AnHquStHss. 

JHreclor.'^Lkm  Renier,  professor  at  the  OotUge  de  IVance. 
B^pHUewr.^J)r.  Morel 

LaUn  PMIohg^. 

Z>treeft»r.— Boissier,  professor  at  the  (hOige  de  Firanee  taoA  tiie  Superior  Kor* 
mal  SchooL 
i?^e(itoNr.— Dr.  HoreL 

Cbm/MirvMM  PhiMogy. 

JHredor.-^BTM,  profeasor  at  the  OoUige  de  Ihmee. 
/?^^a0fir>9r  1ftmBcrf<.---H«Tette*Beeiaui3t;  assistant  r^itUeiir,  Betiguigne. 
BfyitUeur  for  <fte  Semitic  Imi^mi^m.— ^uyard,  assistant  Hbraiiaa  of  the 
Asiatic  Society. 
BSpMeurfor  iheBamanie  UmgtuigeB.'^'Dr,  Gaston  Paris. 

A  hall  for  lectures  and  conferences  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  students,  in  the 
library  of  the  Sorbonne. 

Students  of  the  historical  section  who  have  been  Hbensed,  oan  foe  admitted 
to  the  course  of  history  at  the  Superior  Normal  School. 

The  establishment  of  a  fifth  section  (of  economical  sciences)  is  contemplated. 
It  is  not  intended  to  cosifine  the  practical  school  of  higher  studies  to  Piaris^  but 
steps  have  been  taken  to  estabiish  labcffatories  at  an  <earfyda(e  Id  the  kigar 
provindal  towns. 
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INUUm'KIAL  ABT  MtTSEUlfB. 


There  is  in  France  no  specific  Museum  of  Ornamental  Kanu&ctores,  although 
one  is  now  projected  by  the  Uhion  Centrak  des  Beavx  Arts  ajppHquea  a  C Indus' 
triej  but  there  are  a  number  of  collections  which  are  made  useful  in  teaching 
and  studying  the  various  manufactures  involving  artistic  ornamentation,  and 
in  increasing  a  feeling  and  appreciation  of  art-workmanship.  Of  these,  we 
notice  briefly  the  principal  ones. 

1.  CoBeciion  of  AfarUes  and  Plasien  at  ihe  Ecole  dea  Beaux  Arts. — ^Tliis  col- 
lection originated  in  the  purchase  by  the  government,  in  1828,  of  the  orna- 
mental specunens  collected  in  Borne  by  M.  Dufoumy,  an  architect  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  It  now  includes  many  casts  of  architectural  objects, 
illustrating  nearly  all  the  renowned  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome,  arranged  in 
accordance  with  exact  measurements  obtained  at  great  expense.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  large  portions  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Erechtheinm,  the  facade 
of  the  Paodrosium  complete,  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  complete^ 
and  great  capitals  and  entablatures  complete  from  many  of  the  Boman  temples. 
There  is  a  large  portion  of  the  Ai^ch  of 'Htus.  The  fa9ade  of  the  Chateau  de 
Oaillon  has  been  transported  hither  from  Normandy.  Besides,  in  M.  Dufour^ 
ny's  collection  were  many  fragments  of  ancient  marbles.  Tlie  cost  was  origi- 
nally about  £2,000,  but  It  is  now  considered  worth  £20,000. 

2.  Collection  ai  fha  Conservatoire  dee  Arte  et  MiUere. — Tliis  institution  is 
intended  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  trades,  and  lec- 
tures are  given  there  upon  geometiy,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  agriculture 
and  political  economy,  and  lessons  in  mechanical  drawing^  to  a  large  and  grow- 
ing class.  It  has  a  libraiy  of  15,000  books  on  the  industrial  arts,  a  vast  colleo- 
tion  of  machinery,  and  a  SoJU  de  PortefeuiUe^  iftith  about  12,000  drawings  of 
machinery  and  20,000  brevets  of  inventions,  all  freely  accessible  to  the  public 
at  all  times,  fbr  the  purpose  of  making  drawings  or  tracing.  There  are  two 
lecture-rooms,  one  of  which  will  accommodate  1,200  visitors,  the  other  250. 

3.  CoJkctione  in  the  Louvre. — ^In  the  Louvre,  besides  the  &mous  gallery  of 
paintings,  too  well  known  to  need  description,  there  are  distinct  museums  of 
marbles,  plasters,  painthigs,  drawings,  prints^  enamels,  pottery,  glass,  bronzen^ 
naval  and  other  curiosities  and  antiquities. 

The  collection  of  oasts  is  not  laige,  nor  is  that  of  marbles  and  antiques. 
There  are  in  this  very  few  specimens  of  ornamental  art 

The  museum  of  enamels  is  a  mixed  collection  of  objects  of  all  kinds,  deco- 
rated with  paintere'  and  jewelere'  work  of  this  sort,  with  an  excellent  cata- 
logue^ constituting  a  valuable  history  of  the  whole  subject  Among  the  articles 
are  many  illustratmg  other  arts  besides  that  of  enameling. 

The  MiisSe  de  la  Benaisaance  was  begun  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  and  contains,  in  five  apartments,  specimens  of  French  sculpture,  more 
particularly  of  figures  and  ornaments,  plate  and  jewelry  being  considered  of  minor 
importance.  The  five  apartments  are  named  after  five  sculptors — ^Francheville, 
Anguiers,  Jean  Gk>i^on,  Jean  de  Douay,  and  Michel  Ccdombe,  and  contain  the 
works  of  these  and  other  distinguished  Frenchmen. 

The  Musie  de  la  Marine  is  a  valuable  collection  of  various  objects  connected 
with  ship-buildiog,  oavigation,  Ac,  such  as  models  of  various  veflsels  and  ma- 
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chines,  relief-plans  and  drawings  of  harbons  ports  and  piers,  fire-arms,  sdentific 
instruments,  sextants,  and  relics  connected  with  French  naval  history.  One 
room  is  filled  with  curiosities  from  the  East,  captured  in  various  expeditioaSi 
forming  the  foundation  of  an  ethnographical  museum. 

We  will  merely  mention  the  following  collections :  Antiquities  from  Assyria, 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Algeria,  and  America;  engravings;  antique  terracottas  con- 
taining 12,000  specimens,  mostly  from  Etruscan  tombs,  many  cinerary  urns 
among  them ;  a  very  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  drawings. 

4.  Museum  of  the  Hdtel  de  Chigny, — "This  is  the  nearest  collection  to  a  mu- 
seum of  ornamental  manufactures  in  France."  It  was  first  formed  by  M.  de 
Sommerard,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1843.  It  is  essentially,  however,  a 
historical  museum,  and  the  arrangement  was  planned  with  a  view  to  this.  It 
contains  nearly  3,000  objects  or  groups  of  objects  of  sculpture  in  all  materials^ 
painting,  glass  painting,  enamels,  pottery,  glass,  jewelry,  clock-work,  locks, 
arms  and  armor,  weapons  used  in  the  chase,  engraved  and  chased  iron-work, 
tapestry,  embroidery,  church  ornaments,  mosaics,  bronze,  Ac.,  the  greater  part 
belonging  to  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  garden  are  many  fragments  of  me- 
diaeval architecture. 

In  the  old  hall  of  the  Roman  baths,  in  the  back  court  of  the  building,  are  tlie 
scanty  remains  of  the  Roman  period  found  in  Paris. 

6.  The  Musie  Ceramique  is  connected  with  the  porcelain  manufactory  at 
Sevres,  not  &r  from  Paris.  It  contains  some  thousands  of  objects  illustrating 
tlie  history  and  art  of  ceramic  manufacture,  the  various  classes  comprehending 
articles  in  pottery  and  porcelain,  glass,  painted  glass  and  enamel.  There  is  a 
nearly  complete  set  of  plaster  casts  of  the  best  productions  of  the  manufactoryi 
copies  of  these  casts  being  for  sale.  **  The  arrangement  is  purely  scientific^ 
illustrating  the  physical'development  of  the  art,  the  nature  and  order  of  discov- 
ery of  pastes  and  glazes."  The  orders  and  sub-orders  are  daasified  geographi- 
cally and  chronologically. 

The  collection  was  commenced  by  M.  Brogniart  in  1800,  and  is  now  valued 
at  500,000  francs,  although  having  been  acquired  by  exchange  it  has  not  cost 
more  than  one-tenth  of  that  sum. 

6.  Musee  cPAritilerie. — ^This  museum,  connected  with  the  D6p6t  CenU-ale 
d^ArtiUerie,  contains  about  4,000  objects  illustrating  the  science  of  artillery, 
mostly  welipons,  many  of  them  of  historical  interest 

7.  The  Jluaeum  of  Naiwral  Stsiory  at  the  Jardin  dea  Pkmtes  is  very  valuable 
and  extensive,  and  needs  no  special  notice  in  this  place. 

8.  The  GobeUns  contains,  in  the  exhibition-rooms  connected  with  it,  a  small 
number  of  tapestries  of  its  own  manufacture,  designed  chiefly  after  celebrated 
pictures. 

9.  OoUectione  at  Lffons  and  Bouetk — ^In  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Lyons 
are  casts,  bronzes,  and  a  good  collection  of  andent  glass.  At  Rouen,  in  several 
collections,  are  casts,  architectural  models,  pictures,  and  an  archaeological  mu- 
seum, called  the  Norman  Museum. 

Since  the  above  sketch  of  existing  Museums  of  Art  was  in  type,  we  have 
received  additional  information  of  the  progress  of  the  Dhton  Centrale  in  estab- 
liahing  a  Museum  on  the  plan  of  the  South  Kpnaington  Museum,  London. 
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UNION  CENTRALS. 

The  Union  OentrdU  of  the  Fine  Arts  applied  to  Industry,  instituted  in  1862, 
is  vigorously  prosecuting  the  following  objects :  1.  The  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent Museum  of  Industrial  Art,  with  a  hall  and  daas-rooms  for  evening  lec- 
tures and  courses  for  artisans  and  designers;  2.  An  annual  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  the  workshops  and  art-schools  of  France,  with  prizes  for  artistic 
excellence  in  form,  color,  and  adaptation;  3.  A  library  of  publications  on  art 
and  art  manufacture.  The  annual  exhibition  in  1866  was  attended  by  216,000 
visitors,  and  the  profits  of  $20,000  were  applied  to  the  museum  and  library.  At 
the  distribution  of  prizes  in  1867,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  presided, 
and  addressed  the  members  and  visitors  on  "the  necessity  of  illuminating  and 
enriching  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  woridngman,  be  he  called  artist 
or  artizan,  as  well  as  training  his  hand  to  greater  skill*'  In  another  address^ 
the  same  minister  (M.  Duruy)  cites  the  example  of  Switzerland  in  giving  a  good^ 
general  education  to  all  classes,  and  special  scientific  training  to  all  worldngmen, 
as  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  France. 

nriBEffATIONAL  OONFBBBNGR  OV  ART  RDnCAnON. 

Under  the  auspices  and  in  the  council-room  of  the  Vhian  OeninUet  a  confer 
once  was  held  at  the  dose  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  art  applied  to  industries^ 
in  1869,  m  which  eminent  professors  and  artists  flrom  Brussels,  London,  Viennai 
Stuttgard,  Munich,  Nurembeig^  Berlin,  and  other  cities,  participated.    The  fol- 
lowing conclusions  were  reached : 

Hrfl — Of  the  character  and  conditions  of  modem  productions  hi  industrial 
art,  the  congress  is  of  opinion :— ^1.)  That  the  dominant  artistic  character  of  con- 
temporary production  is  essentially  unsettled,  on  account  of  ill-advised  over- 
productk>n.  (2.)  That  the  necessity  for  the  production  of  large  quantities  of 
articles^  in  great  variety,  and  at  low  prices,  fiK>m  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  division  of  labor,  is,  in  genend,  in  contradiction  to  the  true  sentiment  of  art 
hi  the  objects  produced.  Also^  I.  That  an  exaggerated  value  is  attributed  to 
organization,  to  the  detriment  of  individual  action.  2.  That  apparent  material 
perfoctton,  and  the  admiration  for  details,  are  souglit  for,  to  the  detriment  of 
general  harmony.  3.  That  the  discoveries  of  science  are  often  applied  without 
sufficient  comprehension. 

Second. — Of  public  taste  and  its  influence  on  production,  and  the  means  of 
developing  and  improving  it,  the  congress  considers  that  public  taste  is  the 
reflection  of  the  inteUectual  and  moral  condition  of  society,  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  its  insufficient  and  fickleness  are: — 1.  The  tendency  to  make 
the  sentiment  of  art  subordinate  to  the  material  perfection  of  woikmanship; 
and  2.  The  general  tendency  towards  apparent  rather  than  real  qualities.  These 
causes  united  necessarily  exercise  a  deplorable  influence  on  production,  and  the 
congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  only  mode  of  remedying  such  a  state  of  things 
Is  the  introduction  of  a  new,  general,  and  complete  system  of  education  in  mat- 
ters of  art,  which  shall  propagate  the  soundest  notions  in  all  classes  of  society. 

IhircL — Of  the  actual  oi^ganlzation,  and  of  the  development  to  be  given  to 
the  study  of  the  arts  of  design;  of  the  direction  of  such  study;  of  professors^ 
of  methods,  and  of  examples  or  copies;  the  congress  is  of  opinion  that  the 
actual  organization  of  such  instruction  is  not  on  a  level  wit)}  the  wants  of  thg. 
age,  because : — 1.  The  examples  which  tradition  fhmishes  are  not  sufficiently 
known,  and  generally  badlv  interpreted — their  spirit  is  misunderetood  for  wao^ 
of  education.    2.  The  study  of  nature  is  generally  insufficient  and  ill-durected. 

The  congress  declares : — 1.  That  preparatory  instruction  in  drawing  should 
be  introdu^  in  primary  cducatbn.  2.  That  Uie  development  of  the  sentiment 
of  art  should  be  commenced  in  eariy  youth,  by  the  beautifiil  in  all  its  forms 
bemg  daily  presented  to  the  child's  ^ye.    9,  That  greater  and  entirely  new  hn* 
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portance  should  be  giyen  to  muaeixms  of  instraction  in  villages  as  well  as  in 
towns.  The  oongress  is  of  Gfrinion  that  instraction  in  drawing  should  fonn  a 
part  of  the  obligatory  programme  of  primary  instraction.  It  desires  to  express 
its  profoand  conviction  that  in  art-education  there  should  be  no  division;  that 
the  unity  of  art  should  be  the  only  iaw  and  principle  of  instniction. 

Ftivuxry  InstntcUon. 

The  congress  can  not  recognize  the  present  principle  of  primaiy  instraetioo, 
which  is  limited  to  the  servile  and  textual  imitation  of  copies.  It  is  of  opmioQ 
that  the  pupils  in  the  common  Bchodls  should,  from  the  veiy  outset;  have  placed 
befoie  them  those  elementaiy  geometric  models  which  constitute  the  alphabet 
of  form,  as  well  as  the  simplest  eommon  ol:gectSy  with  the  indispensable  aid  of 
the  teachers'  oral  explanations. 

4Soamaairy  Inatnidion, 

The  congress  finds  the  present  ^^stem  of  secondary  imtraction  objeotianafale^ 

on  account  of  the  abuse  whi(^  is  made  of  drawing  copies;  and  it  declares  it  to 

be  its  opinion  that  intellectual  interpretation  (the  reduction  or  amplification  of 

0  the  model  or  copy,)  reproduction  fh)m  memory,  and  choice  of  the  models  of 

•execution,  should  tidce  the  ]^ee  ef  literal  and  servile  copying. 

ProfessioncU  Instmdion. 

With  respect  to  professional  instruction,  the  oongress  expresses  a  desire  that 
in  the  schools  general  instruction  in  art  should  take  the  place  of  any  industrial 
applicalien'  to  meet  a  special  demand.  It  can  not  but  regard  aH  premature 
warkmanship  as  dangerous  to  art,  and  injurious  to  the  pupil^s  fiitoore  careec 

^  Fr<fes8ors  fir  Normal  iSbAoob. 

The  congress  recommends  the  extension  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  Ihe 
Normal  schools  for  primary  teachers,  under  special  professors;  and  fortius  pur- 
pose that  a  superior  normal  school  for  training  such  professors  be  established. 

M^hod9f  MbddSf  and  Copies. 

The  congress  does  not  reoommend  nor  prescribe  any  particular  nuethod,  ex* 
oept  to  guard  against  and  disoourage  all  those  in  which  the  eraploymeot  of 
mechanical  and  abbreviated  processes  dispenses  with  the  direct^  personatt  and 
attentive  observation  of  the  pupiL 

The  employment  of  printed  copies,  which  possess  the  serious  fault  of  substi- 
tuting the  study  of  picturesque  effect^  which  is  but  an  accidental  cbancter,  fer 
that  of  form,  which  is  a  permanent  one,  is  condemned. 

Fourih. — On  a  comparative  examination  of  the  experiments  tried  in  various 
countries  to  further  tibe  progress  of  industrial  art^  the  development  of  public 
taste,  and  the  unprovement  of  Instruction  in  the  arts  of  des^n,  the  congress 
recognizes  with  satisfaction : — 1.  That  during  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
an  awakening  of  public  opinion  whidi  directed  civilized  nations  towards  the 
extension  and  progress  of  art  industries,  the  improvement  and  generalization 
of  instruction  in  the  arts  of  design,  and  the  development  of  a  taste  inaeparable 
from  an  action  favorable  to  morality.  2.  That  under  the  influence  of  wis  ex- 
cellent spirit^  efforts  have  been  oonstantiy  made  by  governments,  societies^  and 
.individuals,  which  have  already  given  rise  to  the  creation  of  unportaiK  instito- 
tions— schools,  societies,  museums,  &a 

The  congress  is  of  opinion : — 1.  That  it  is  important  to  give  effect  to  the  prop- 
osition made  at  the  time  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867,  that  each  countnr 
'Should  cause  copies  of  the  artistic  objects  in  its  possession,  and  endeavor,  by  all 
possible  means,  to  make  them  known  and  used  in  other  countries.  2.  That 
serious  endeavors  be  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  professors  devoted  to 
instruction  in  the  arts  of  design,  because  upon  that  condition  depends  essen- 
tially the  quality  of  such  histructiott 

A  committee  of  the  Union  is  charged  with  the  mission  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proper  authorities  to  the  suggestioofl  and  reoommoidaticiDB  of  this 
conference. 
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l£r.  E.  A.  DavidsoD,  in  a  paper  on  Indostrial  and  Scientific  Education  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  gives  tiie  following  as  the  substance 
of  the  instructian  in  dnwing  in-  special  schools  Ibr  industrial  purposes. 

First  Oourae, — ^Practical  plane  geometry,  elementary  firee-hand  drawing,  flat 
tinting  with  pen  and  brush,  elementary  coloring,  solid  geometry,  perspective, 
model  drawing,  and  projedaoa  of  rectangular  ol^ects  to  a  given  scal& 

Second  Cowse, — ^Advanoed  practical  geometryr-embfadog  the  higher  curves 
and  figures  used  in  machinery  and  architecture— such  as  the  conic  sections,  the 
cjrcloid,  the  epipydoid,  the  helix,  conchoid,  cissoid,  spiral,  Ac^  orthographic  and 
geometrical  projection,  penetrations  and  sections  of  solids,  development  of  sur^ 
fiMses,  and  the  projection  of  shadows^  advanced  perspective,  free-hand  and. 
model  drawing  and  shading. 

Third  (hurae. — Machine-drawingHi-incIuding  the  construction  of  the  teeth  of 
wheels,  screws,  &a,  firom  blackboiurd  lessons;  rough  sketches,  and  actual  meas- 
urement to  BoaXe  and  given  data ;  tinting  and  broad  shading.  Building  con* 
struction,  practical  and  historic  architecture,  ornamental  and  arohitectural  draw- 
ing. Construction  of  tedmical  working-drawings  to  scale,  adapted  for  the< 
various  branches  of  industry. 

The  same  paper  gives,  with  marked  approbation,  the  following  example  of 
the  aids  of  mechanical  drawing  at  the  Institute  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in 
PariSL 

Aids  €f  Saeniiflo  Pnwing  ^  ike  SeihoolB  cf  ih$  C^rigtitm  Broikef9> 
This  system,  designed  by  Frdre  Yiotaris^  the  profiBSBor  in  the  JBuUhtk  dm 
Brh-ea  dea  Ecoka  OhrSUennea  in  Paria^  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Exposi- 
tion of  1867.    The  whole  scheme  embraces  the  following  hdps : 

(1)  Text-books  for  the  pupil  and  others  for  the  teadier,  adapted  to  each  of 
the  two  years  over  which  the  course  extends.. 

(2)  Large  diagrams,  for  schools  where  the  daai  is  so  numennia  that  the  mair • 
tar  can  not  sp«re  time  to  work  out  the  kssen  on  the  blackboard.* 

(3)  Mbdels,  which  are  Mill  fiirther  developed  by  Fvise  Vietorue^  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  other  two ;  this  third  plane^  on  which  tfaa 
side  or  end  elevation  ia  projected,  movea  on  hinges;  and  as  the  lines  are  made  to 
work  into  each  other,  the  paper  which  covers  the  planea  will,  when  kid  out  flaf^ 
show  how  the  heights  and  widths  have  been  obtained  from  the  oliject  Amongst- 
the  models  is  a  idche  under  a  pediment  in  j^aster  of  Paris^  which  is  cot  verti*^ 
cally  and  horizontally  so  as  to  show  sections  of  the  niche^  oomiee,  and  pedestal^ 
and  ia  a  good  stndy  for  artistic  as  well  as  for  sfsintific  drawing.  Tbe  other 
models  oomprise  several  arches  and  staireasea,  with  movable  parts,  three  laiger 
planes  wiHi  olojectB,  such  as  capitals  of  orders,  ooraices^  Ac.,  to  be  used  as  stod- 
iea  for  the  projection  of  shadows ;  also  nnmeffous  loof  timbec%  not  merely  as 
trasses,  but  as  portions  of  100&  sho?ring  the  whole  aasemblage  of  timbers. 
These^  if  reprodooed  on  a  larger  scaler  wonld  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  oar  sei* 
enoe  teachers.  The  set  also  oomprises  colamns  nd  entahlatares  of  the  oites 
of  arehitecturs  made  of  hard  wood;  these  cGvide  so  a»  to  exhibit  the  entanb  of 
tha  oolumns  and  nnmeioas  sectkma  of  capital,  ooniiQe  and  bate^  all  the  parti 
fitting  together  in  the  aftost  exquisite  manner. 

There  are  also  wooden  cornfeee  made  up  of  varioua  moldfaigfl^  which,  being 
open  at  the  end%  show  how  the  memben  ava  made  vp.  Tha  aaodahi  abeive 
mentioned  are  but  types  of  the  whole  syston. 

The  Institute  above  referred  to  is  a  Normal  Eldiool  for  training  teachere^  and 
haa  connected  with  it  an  asyUun  for  the  aged  and  haflxm  members  of  the  ordiuv 
who  are  employed  all  over  France. 


0Q0  8PBCUL  UfSmUCnOM  IN  FRANCE. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  OF  GIRL& 

In  1854,  the  Yioomtesse  D'Anglau^  with  a  yiew  of  aaaistiiig  Toung  women 
respectably  bom  and  educated,  but  left  destitute  and  dependent  upon  their  own 
exertiona  for  a  livelihood,  founded  an  institution  in  Paris  entitled  Hbtre  Lame 
des  Arts,  aided  by  several  sistere  of  a  religious  order. 

The  institution  proper  is  a  boarding  school,  and  leceives  the  orphans  of  liter- 
ary men  and  artists,  who  alone  compete  for  the  scholarships  with  whidi  the 
school  is  endowed.  Other  pupils  are  admitted,  however,  on  payment,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  orphans^  but  can  not  compete  for  the  scholarships.  The 
endowments  for  scholarships  are  furnished  by  grants  fix>m  the  Kinister  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  General  Ck>uncil  of  the  Department  of  the  same,  and  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council  of  Paris.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  of  a  general  educaticm, 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  teaching  of  music  and  the  decorative  arts. 
This  last  hicludes  designing  patterns  for  tapestry,  for  church  ornaments,  jew- 
elry, painting  on  porcelain  or  enamel,  on  glass  and  church  windows,  painting 
in  oil  and  water-colors,  crayons,  drawing  and  painting  on  ivory,  lithography, 
engraving  on  wood  and  steel,  embroidery  in  general,  making  of  church  vest- 
ments and  artificial  flowers.  The  productions  of  the  scholara  are  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupil&  The  number  of  pupils  in  1868  was  140,  and  the  school 
was  managed  by  eighteen  ladies  and  sisters,  whose  instructions  are  gratuitous. 

At  Nantes  there  is  a  manu&ctory  of  stained  glass  ocmnected  with  a  congre- 
gation of  Carmelites,  which  has  already  attained  high  reputation,  and  provided 
beautiful  windows  for  various  churches  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  The  sistera 
began  by  painting  bannere  used  in  church  processions,  and  there  being  occasion 
to  put  new  windows  into  a  building  of  the  Order,  they  employed  their  talents 
and  taste  in  designing  and  fabricating  stained  glass,  and  by  continued  practice 
have  reached  a  skill  not  surpassed  in  the  manu&ctories  of  the  same  kind  at 
Toura  and  Clermont 

Besides  the  Special  School  of  Drawing  for  Young  Women  In  the  Rue  Dupuy- 
tren,  in  which  have  been  trained  very  successfbl  designera  and  artists  for  man- 
u&ctures  in  ivoiy,  porcelain,  and  book-work,  instruction  is  now  given  in  draw- 
ing and  modeling  m  a  large  number  of  municipal  schools  in  Paris,  open  to 
women  as  well  as  men. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  demonstrated  clearly  that  in  the 
whole  field  of  plastic  art,  all  labor  which  deals  with  forms  and  the  represent- 
ations of  formS)  from  the  highest  ideal  to  the  most  &miliar  details  of  ordinary 
life^  can  be  opened  to  woman  properly  trained  in  the  first  and  successive  steps 
of  modelmg  and  drawing.  The  most  delicate  touches  on  porcelain  and  ivory, 
the  most  exquisite  copying  in  form  and  color  of  specimens  in  botany,  the  whole 
field  of  natural  history,  and  the  illumination  of  title  pages,  have  already  been 
executed  by  her;  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  whole  field  of  design  for  car- 
pets, shawls,  and  ribbons,  and  all  textile  fhbrics,  will  be  occupied  by  her  genius. 
The  pencil  and  the  graver  will  be  as  familiar  to  her  as  the  needle  or  the  pen. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Madame  laBaronne 
Herald  de  Pages,  a  lady  who  has  given  great  attention  to  agricultural  and  phi- 
lanthropic instruction,  was  commissioned  by  the  Minister  to  inspect  aU  the  girls' 
schools  in  France  in  which  the  principles  and  practice  of  household  economy 
and  gardening  were  attended  to,  in  addition  to  the  ordhiaxy  studies  of  primaiy 
achools. 
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nTBODVOnOK. 

Thx  kiDgdom  of  Belgiam,  on  an  area  of  11,400  English  square 
miles  in  1863,  had  a  population  of  4,836,566.  In  1856,  ont  of  a 
population  of  4,529,050,  1,062,115  were  engaged  in  agriculture; 
419,037  in  mechanical  arts,  (73^293  in  mines  and  quarries;  56,657 
in  metals ;  5,514  in  glass  and  earthen  ware ;  86,663  in  linen  and 
hempen  fabrics ;  13,883  in  woolen  fiabrics;  12,852  in  cotton ;  4,016 
in  silk;  29,851  in  leather;  42,130  in  alimentation;  68,995  in  ap- 
parel; 107,332  in  building;  15>883  in  furniture  and  decoration, 
&c.  Ac.,)  and  106,162  in  commercial  pursuits. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Belgium  in 
1864  amounted  to  150,943,138  francs,  of  which  sum  4,500,000 
francs  were  expended  for  public  instruction. 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction  are  administered  bj  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  embrace : 

L  Primary  Schoola,—0(  these  there  were  in  1864: 

3,314  Communal  scfaoolSr  with  4,549  teachere  and  364,168  schdars. 
620  Private  schools,  supported  partly  by  the  government,  with  1,464 
teachers  and  75,421  scholars. 

32  Private  schools  under  government  inspection,  with  79  teachers  and 

6,116  scholars. 
1,427  Independent  private  schools,  with  2,664  teachers  and  98,264 
scholars. 

33  Boarding-schools  under  government  inspection ;  230  independent 

boarduig-Bdiools,  together  with  887  teachers  and  11,892  scholars. 
460  In&nt-schoola,  with  666  teachers  and  40,000  scholars. 
Making  a  total  of  6,116  primaiy  schools,  with  10,299  teachers  and  684,861 
scholars.    The  total  expense  ifor  primaiy  instruction  in  1863  amounted  to 
9,392,269  fVancs,  of  which  sum  2,002,902  were  paid  by  the  State,  1,131,389  fr. 
by  the  provinces,  and  the  rest  by  the  commune& 
IL  Seamdary  Sehoob. 

10  Athen»am%  with  3,177  scholars. 
60  Government  secondary  schools,  with  7,676  scholars. 
19  Communal  and  provincial  secondary  schools  subsidised  by  the  gov- 
ernment, with  2,801  scholars. 
1  Exclusively  communal  school  in  two  divisions  at  Brussels,  with 
600  sdiolars. 
16  Ecoks  paironnh  (schools  supported  in  part  by  an  annual  grant  from- 
the  commune,)  with  1,676  scholara 
Altogether  95  seoondaiy  schools,  supported  either  entirely  or  in  part  by 
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the  State  or  oomlliunes,  with  16,730  Bcholara.  Besides  these,  there  are  35 
clerical  schools,  11  Jesuit  schools^  and  6  private  schools-^Doaking  a  total  of  146 
secondary  schools.  The  total  expense  for  the  secondary  schools  supported 
either  entirely  or  in  part  by  public  ftmds,  was,  in  1864:  2,638,213  francsi 
Of  this  sum,  980,431  were  paid  by  the  State  and  province^  1,149,014  by  the 
communes,  and  508,768  were  raised  by  school-fees. 

in.  Superior  Schools, — ^There  are  4  universitiee,  viz. :  3  Catholic  nniversities, 
[GhefUj  with  four  &culties,  (philosc^hy,  law,  natural  science^  medicine,)  and 
417  students;  Lottvain,  also  with  ma  faculties  and  744  students;  Liege^  with 
five  &cultiee^  (theology  hk  addition  to  the  above  named,)  andi4l7  students,]  and 
1  free  or  non-governmental  university  at  Bnisaels,  with  four  fiiculties  and  622 
students.  In  Brussels  there  is  an  academy  of  sciences  in  three  divisions,  (sci- 
ence, literature,  and  art);  an  observatory;  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a 
museum  of  antiquities;  the  royal  library,  with  more  than  200,000  volumes  and 
20,000  manuscripts,  and  an  annual  budget  of  $12,000..  The  library  at  Ghent 
has  60,000  volumes;  the  one  at  Liege  64,000,  and  the  one  at  Louvain  63)000. 
Thene  are^  beside^.  17  oily^  Ubcuie^  each  with  mocB  than  26,000  volumes. 
There  are  13  art-museums.  The  number  of  scientific  societies  in  the  provinces 
BverylaiigeL 

17.  Spe(M  8(^oeltL 

1  Superior  normal  school ;  6  primary  normal  schools. 

6Agricultund  schools,  viz.:   1  State  agricultural  coltege  at  Gemblonx; 

I  State  horticultural  institation  atYilvorde;  1  State  forestry  instiUiUoB 

at  Bouillon;   1  veterinary  institution  at  Keuringhem,  besides  a  largo 

number  of  primary  schools  in  whidi  agriculture  and  horticulture  are 

3  Schools  of  commeioe,  viz. :  1  superior  school  at  Antwerp,  besides  12  com* 
mercial  schools  connected  with  schools  of  secondaiy  instruction;  3  nav- 
igatioD  sebook^  alt  Antwevpv  Oitend^  and  Nieta^ort^  with  aa  aggTC^alB  of 
150  pupils. 
15  Industrifu  or  technological  schools,  wltii  2,293  pupQ& 
68  Workshops,  with  schoola  and  ooonea  of  instruction  forappventioQS  ami 
workmen^  having  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1,867  pupils. 

1  School  of  arts,  manu&ctures  and  mines  at  liege. 

1  School  of  engineering,  manuflbotures  and  horticultws  alt  GAeni 

1  Boyal  military  academy,  with  106  pujpils;  1  cavalry  school;  1  pyrotechnic 
school;   1  school  for  soldiers*  children;  and  10  regimental  evening 
schools. 
00  Academies  and  schooUr  of  art,  with  236  teadien  and  10,00T  pupils. 

1  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

1  Institution  for  the  blind. 

3  CSonservatories  of  music 

6  Schools  for  orphans. 

3  Schools  for  juvenile  crimioalB. 
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SYSTEM  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  SPECIxVL  INSTRUCTION. 

Belgium  was  one  of  the  enrliest  States,  not  onlj  to  develop  the  arts  of  design 
and  ornuiuentation,  iu  reference  to  the  wants  and  higher  civilization  of  its  wealth- 
ier and  governing  classes,  but  to  extend  and  encourage  in  various  ways  the  great 
interests  of  agriculture,  mannfacture,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  out  of  which  the 
commerce,  wealth,  aod  ciTilisation  of  Dations  proceed.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  sharp  competitions  of  international  industry,  caused  bj  the  introduction 
of  labor-saving  machinery',  as  well  as  higher  taste  and  skill,  into  the  workshops 
of  other  nations,  threatened  her  linen  weavers  and  industrial  classes  generally 
with  utter  ruin,  that  enlightened  citizens  of  different  towns  united  iu  voluntary 
associations,  and  the  local  and  state  governments  of  Belgium  combined  to  estab- 
lish a  thorough  system,  with  numerous  and  excellent  institutions,  of  technical  in- 
struction, varied  and  adapted  to  different  localities,  which  haye  not  only  arrested 
the  progress  of  industrial  destitution  at  home,  but  enabled  her  manufacturers  and 
artisans  to  compete  again  successfully  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  These 
and  other  special  institutions,  established  at  different  times,  may  be  classified  as 
follows :  I.  A  National  Museum  of  Industrial  Models,  Designs,  and  productions  at 
Brussels,  and  similar  museums  in  other  great  centres  of  mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing industry.  II.  Workshops  for  apprentices,  in  which  instruction  is  giren  by 
intelligent  foremen  and  competent  professors  in  all  the  theoretical  and  practical 
details  of  certain  industries,  and  particularly  of  weaving.  III.  Schools  of  scientific 
and  practical  instruction,  under  the  designation  of  jScolet  IndustrielUSj  of  which 
there  are  now  fourteen.  lY.  Technical  Institutions  of  a  higher  scientific  aim,  in 
which  may  be  included  the  Superior  Institute  of  Commerce  at  Antwerp ;  the  higher 
School  of  Mines  at  Hainault,  and  scientific  departments  of  arts,  manufacturesi 
and  mines,  in  the  Universities  of  Liege  and  Ghent.  Y .  Schools  and  government 
appropriations  in  behalf  of  agriculture,  gardening  and  forestry.  YI.  Schools  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation.  YII.  Galleries,  Academies,  and  Schools  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  Special  InstrucUon  in  Drawing  and  Music.  YHt.  Institutions  and  As* 
Bociations  for  the  promotion  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts. 

Of  several  of  these  classes  of  institutions  we  will  give  a  brief  survey,  together 
with  aa  account  in  det^  of  specimens  of  the  most  important  institutions,  drawn 
mainly  from  official  documents  forwarded  to  this  department  through  the  prompt 
attention  of  the  U.  S.  Minister  Resident,  (Mr.  H.  S.  Sanford)  at  Brussels,  and 
ftom  the  reports  of  the  French  and  English  Commissioners  on  Technical  Education. 

L-NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  nTDUBTBY. 

The  Industrial  Museum  at  Brussels,  founded  in  1826,  and  reorganized  in  1840j 
embraces  in  its  operations,  (l,)  a  depository  of  apparatus  for  investigations  in 
chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as  models  and  machines  for  constructiou  in  every 
department  of  the  arts;  (2,)  plans  of  machinery  and  construction  of  all  kinds; 
(3,)  a  technical  library;  (4,)  a  collection  of  periodicals,  projects,  and  current 
treatises  on  the  application  of  science  to  the  industries  of  nations ;  ( 5, )  a  chemical 
laboratory,  where  the  analysis  to  test  new  inventions  can  be  made;  (6,)  a 
school  of  construction  drawing,  where  candidates  who  are  found  competent  in 
preliminary  knowledge,  particularly  in  geometry,  are  instructed  for  two  years  in 
geomi'^j'ical  drawing,  and  in  designing  and  copying  plans  and  specifications  of 
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machines ;  (7,)  models,  drawings  and  specimens  of  new  famiture  and  utensils ; 
and,  (8,)  of  any  and  cv'ery  production  which  can  improve  the  taste  and  skill  of 
workmen  and  the  public  generally,  who  are  also  reached  by  courses  of  free  publie 
lectures  on  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  political  economy,  and  physiology,  im 
the  winter,  from  7.30  to  9  P.  M. 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  Museum  of  Industry  amount  to  about  24,000  francs, 
and  are  borne  by  the  state.    Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  goremment  commission. 

IL-WOBKSHOFS  AND  INSTBUCTIONB  FOB  APPRENTICBB. 

,The  workshops  for  apprentices  in  Flanders  were  first  established  about  1845, 
their  origin  being  due  to  the  depression  existing  in  the  weaying  interests  of  tlie 
country,  arising  from  the  introduction  of  superior  machinery  in  other  linen-pro- 
ducing lands.  They  were  intended  to  teach  the  use  of  the  new  looms  to  old 
workmen,  and  to  train  new  apprentices,  and  also  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
other  cloths  besides  linen.  There  are  at  present  68  of  these ;  in  I860  there  were  82. 
They  work  1,528  looms,  and  are  attended  by  1,857  workmen  and  apprentices. 
The  government  granting  subsidies  only  on  the  condition  that  the  communes 
furnish  the  workshops,  the  latter  have  provided  them,  rented  or  built  for  the 
purpose.  They  have  sent  out,  since  their  establishment,  27,373  weavers,  perfectly 
skilled  in  the  best  methods  of  the  trade. 

The  period  of  apprenticeship  lasts  about  a  year,  and  the  wages  paid  vary  from 
35  centimes  a  day,  (to  some  of  the  apprentices,)  to  2  fr.  50  cent,  to  skilled  work, 
men.  Five  per  cent,  is  deducted  from  the  wages  and  spent  in  providing  imple- 
ments for  the  workmen,  to  bo  used  at  home  after  the  termination  of  the  course. 
The  expenses  are  borne  partly  by  the  communes,  partly  by  the  state. 

Weaving  establishments  for  women  were  first  established  at  Courtrai,  in  1854 ; 
there  are  now  several  of  these  paying  daily  wages  of  from  1  fr.  25  c.  to  2  fr.  50  c. 

The  result  of  this  system  has  been  satisfactory,  both  as  to  the  quality  of  goods 
produced  and  as  to  the  morals  and  intelligence  of  those  employed. 

The  apprentices  who  frequent  these  shops,  at  the  same  time  they  learn  their  craft 
and  receive  wages  for  their  work,  devote  at  least  two  hours  a  day  to  primary  in- 
struction. 

Expenses  of  Workshops  for  1861  and  1865. 


Expenses  for  1881. 

Cont'd  by 
th«  State. 

By 
ProvincM. 

By  Com- 
muDM    and 
Bureaux  de 
Bitn/ait- 

TotaL 

West  Flanders— Ord'y  expenses 

Eaat        "                    •*          

/28, 788.04 

13,090.76 

538.75 

7,220.00 

1,863.00 

/1 0,726.01 

7,970.62 

271.25 

/12,724.61 
2,423.60 
1,762.00 

/52, 239.26 
23,484.98 

FlA.inftnlfc                          ** 

2.572.00 

OrRnts  fnr  fi.nna.i*fl.tus  ......... 

7.220.00 

Expenses  of  Inspectors •• 

1  863  00 

Total 

51,500.55 

18,968.48 

16,910.21 

87,379.24 

Exponiea  for  1665. 
West  Flanders — Ord'y  expenses.... 
East        "                   **          

36,598.07 
9,463.50 
8,30000 
2,465.60 

15,718.16 
4,809.04 
3,900.00 

17,435.03 
3,617.50 

69,751.26 
17,490.04 

OrfLntfi  for  aonaratns    ......... 

ISTnAfficAq  e\f  insnpolnrfl 

Totals 

56,827.17 

24,127.50 

20,952.53 

87,241  30 
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III.-INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOI& 

Tho  present  system  of  scientific  and  industrial  instractioB  originated  in  isolated 
echools  established  from  1825  to  1852,  in  the  chief  centres  of  industry,  bj  the 
enterprise  and  foresight  of  individual  manufacturers,  associations  of  public  spir- 
ited citizens  and  communal  authorities,  to  meet  the  wants  of  different  localities, 
and  finally  organized,  aided  and  supervised  by  the  State  by  general  legislation  in 
1861.  They  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  disordered  domestic  industry,  which 
had  been  in  Belgium  confined  to  the  linen  trade,  and  which  had  been  superseded 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  by  the  introduction  of  superior  mechanism  and  more 
artistic  designs  in  other  countries. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  common  to  all  the  industrial  schools  comprisefl 
mathematics  and  mechanics,  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  industrial  science ;  linear  and 
ornamental  drawing,  physics,  general  and  practical  chemistry,  rarying  in  each 
school  according  to  the  industries  which  it  is  more  especially  intended  to  promote. 
The  other  heads  of  instruction  comprise  the  elements  of  mineralogy ;  technical 
drawing,  with  a  special  view  to  the  manufacture  of  stuffs,  carpets,  &o.;  and  to 
the  construction  of  machinery,  the  elements  of  metallurgy,  and  the  art  of  mining ; 
a  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  the  rarions  processes  of  textile  manufactures, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  mechanism  and  management  of  steam-engines. 

The  cTducatlon  given  at  these  schools  is  entirely  free  of  cost  to  the  students,  and 
the  course  of  instruction  varies  from  two  to  four  years,  but  it  usually  occupies 
three ;  in  nearly  all  cases  it  is  accompanied  by  participation  in  actual  proceeses  of 
manufacture,  more  especially  of  textile  manufacture. 

The  qualifications  required  for  admission  are,  that  the  pupil  be  above  the  age 
of  fourteen,  (in  a  few  instances  of  twelve,)  and  that  he  possesses  that  rudimentary 
knowledge  which  is  to  be  acquired  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  primary  schools,  or 
in  the  preparatory  schools  or  evening  classes  which  are  attached  for  the  purpose 
to  many  of  the  jSeoles  Indusiridlu, 

Every  candidate  for  admission  has  to  undergo  a  pass  examination  before  a 
board  composed  of  the  director  and  professors  of  the  school,  and  those  who  fail 
to  pass  are  allowed  to  frequent  the  preparatory  school  or  evening  classes,  until 
they  have  acquired  the  necessary  degree  of  proficiency.  The  examinations  are 
both  written  and  oral. 

As  a  general  rule  only  male  students  are  admitted  to  the  schools,  but  girls  are 
allowed  to  attend  the  drawing  classes,  and  the  lessons  given  in  tho  use  of  the 
sewing-machine  and  in  photography  at  the  school  of  Ghent.  In  Brussels  there 
is  a  professional  school  expressly  for  girls,  which  is  subsidized  by  the  State,  and 
there  are  certain  of  the  AUlien  in  Flanders  where  they  receive  both  primary 
and  technical  education. 

All  students  admitted  to  the  schools  are  required  to  undergo  an  examination  at 
the  end  of  each  scholastic  year,  to  qualify  them  for  entering  upon  the  course  of  in- 
struction of  the  ensuing  year.  They  are  also  subjected  to  an  examination  on 
leaving  the  school,  in  presence  of  a  jury  appointed  by  the  managing  board,  and 
such  as  are  successful  receive  a  certificate  of  capacity  varying.in  its  terms  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  proficiency  shown  by  the  student. 

The  school  buildings  are  provided  and  maintained  by  the  communal  authorities. 

The  funds  required  for  the  annual  support  of  the  schools  are  derived  from  three 
■ouToes :  the  commune  of  municipality,  the  province,  and  the  State. 

The  management  of  each  school  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  commtsnon  ad' 
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minisiraiivej  or  board  of  management,  of  six  or  nine  members,  one-third  of 
-whom  are  appointed  hj  the  commnnal  council,  a  third  by  the  permanent  committee 
{deputation  permanente)  of  the  proTincial  council,  and  the  remainder  bj  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  In  some  instances  the  right  of  nomination  is  divided 
equally  between  the  communal  council  and  the  government.  The  director,  pro- 
fessors or  teachers,  and  overseers  of  the  schools,  are  usually  appointed  by  the 
communal  council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  In 
some  schools  the  appointments  are  made  directly  by  the  goremment  on  the  rec 
ommendation  of  the  commission  administrative.  The  members  of  this  commis- 
sion, or  a  portion  of  them,  vacate  their  seats  every  two  or  three  years,  but  they  are 
re-eligible.  Their  duties  consist  in  regulating  the  internal  management  of  the 
school,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  communal  council ;  in  fixing  the  hours  of 
instruction,  and  exercising,  in  fine,  a  general  superintendence  orer  the  discipline 
and  course  of  studies,  and  also  in  ascertaining  from  time  to  time,  by  personal  in- 
spection, that  the  regulations  are  strictly  carried  out. 

The  director  and  professors  meet  hi  council  at  the  end  of  each  scholastic  year, 
and  draw  up  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  school,  addressed  to  the  com- 
munal council,  and  transmitted  by  fhe  latter  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
They  have  no  power  to  vary  in  any  way  the  course  or  hours  of  instruction  pre- 
scribed by  the  administrative  commission,  nor  have  they  any  concern  whateyer 
with  the  religion  of  the  pupils ;  but  they  can  enforce  moral  discipline  and  obserr- 
ance  of  the  regulations,  when  necessary,  by  the  temporary  and  even  permanent 
exclusion  of  those  who  infringe  them.  Permanent  exclusion  of  a  student  must  be 
sanctioned,  however,  by- the  administrative  commission. 

The  professors  at  the  jScoUs  IndustrieUes  are  in  general  selected  from  the 
Universities,  or  from  the  prof^ional  divisions  of  the  AiMnies^  or  public 
schools.  They  are  required  to  have  passed  an  examination  and  to  have  received 
a  dipUme  seienHfique  or  dLOgnOf  certifying  to  their  scholastic  acquirements;  others 
are  chosen  from  amongst  students  upon  whom  diplomas  hare  been  conferred  at 
the  ieoUs  spSeiales  attached  to  the  State  TTniTersitied,  or  ftrom  engineers  in  actual 
employment  at  industrial  establishments. 

The  classes  at  most  of  the  schools  are  held  in  the  eyening,  when  the  workshops 
are  closed,  and  when  all  those  employed  in  daUy  labor  have  leisure  to  attend ; 
in  some  localities,  however,  there  are  day  classes,  particularly  on  Sundays. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  location,  date  of  'establishment,  extent  of 
courses  of  instruction,  number  of  pupils  and  professors  in  1866,  and  the  general 
aim  and  character  of  the  seyeral  institutions  designated  by  law  as  Indostrial 
Schools.  It  includes  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Antwerp,  and  the  Su- 
perior School  of  Mines  at  Hainault,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  higher  technical 
schools. 

It  will  be  seen  f^om  the  table  that,  including  the  Museum  of  Industry,  the  School 
of  Mines  and  Industry  at  Hainault,  and  the  Superior  Institute  of  Commerce,  there 
are  fourteen  industrial  schools  in  Belgium.  The  fourteen  industrial  schools  are 
distributed  among  the  provinces  as  follows :  two  in  West  Flanders,  one  in  East 
Flanders,  five  in  Hainault,  four  in  Liege,  one  in  Limbnng,  and  one  in  Namur. 

Although  originally  designed,  in  most  cases,  to  meet  a  special  exigency  in  the 
domestic  industry  of  the  country,  the  scope  of  all  these  schools  has  been  gradually 
enlarged  so  as  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  a  wider  field  of  mechanical  activity. 
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Location^  ^e.^  of  Industrial  Schools  in  Belgium, 


Location.       "C,^ 


Antwerp. ...... 

Brages.... 

Ciiarlerol .,...., 

Courtrai 

Ghent , 

Halnanlt 

Hay 

HasselL 

Seraing 

IJegc 

Namar 

Boignlet 

Touraay 

Two  Houdengs. 
Venriera.. 


id 

la  . 

• 

f  form' 
cbool. 

yeani 
course 

CO 

COQ 

oS 

eS 

£<M 

.ja 

s  e 

So 

c  - 

25" 

1869 

2 

66 

1855 

3 

253 

1845 

3 

620 

1866 

3 

S60 

1825 

4 

900 

1837 

8 

67 

1838 

•4 

165 

1864 

3 

106 

1858 

*4 

144 

1^5 

M 

153 

1861 

3 

80 

1859 

2 

153 

1837 

8 

271 

1864 

a 

158 

1887 

•8 

812 

ot 
of 


11 
6 
6 
6 

12 


Aim  or  Cbaiacter. 


9 
9 


7 

10 

8 

7 

4 
7 
8 


To  train  racrcbants  and  commercial  aganla. 

General  mechanical,  and  industrial. 

General  mechanical  training,  with  departmentfor  mining. 

Drawing,  architecture,  and  mechanics. 

Training  for  chemical  par#uii8,  mechanical  arts,  textile 

design,  Industrial  design, piiotograpiiy,  sewingnnachine 

school  for  girls. 
General  mechanical,andlndu8trial,  with  a  minin/r  school. 
General  mechanical,  and  induMriiil,  with  special  drawing 

section. 
Improvement  trade  school. 

General  mechanical,  aod  industrial,  and  o?erseera. 
General  mechanical,  and  industrial. 
General  mechanical,  and  Indoatrlal. ' 
For  workmen  in  quarries. 

General  mechanical,  and   Indastrlal,  with  workshops. 
Overseers  and  skilled  workmen  In  metals  and  in  mines. 
General  mechanical,  and  Industrial,  with  special  dq»rW 

roents  for  weaving  and  drawing. 


*  Including  ono  preparatory  year* 


tinclnding  direct(Mr  and  all  other  teaehers. 


The  nnmber  of  pupils  in  those  schools,  whose  creation  dates  earlier  than  1863, 
was,  during  the  last  three  scholastic  jears,  2,293,  being  about  299  to  each.  The 
number  of  those  graduating  with  diplomas  during  the  same  period,  and  in  the 
same  schools,  was  about  103,  ayeraging  about  three  for  each  school  in  each  year. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  of  expenses  in  francs. 

Expenses  /or*1861  and  1865. 


Natura  of  Expenses. 

Part  of  th0 

State. 

Fvtof  the 
Provinces. 

Part  of  the 
Communes. 

Toul. 

1861. 
Museum  of  industry^ezpenses  of 
tpachprs  and  material r— — 

/24, 186.66 

78,566.67 

6,400.00 

4,000.00 

/i4, 186.66 

143,580.00 

9,400.00 

9  500  00 

Industrial  schools  and  Commercial 

^Institute — ordinary  expenses 

The  same— occasional  expenses  for 
material  and  scientific  collections 

/21,000.00 

/44,013.33 
4,000.00 
5,600.00 

Public  courses,  free  professional 

si^nnnlfl.  kc .......  ....._.... 

Total 

112,153.33 

21,000.00 

53,513.33 

186  666  C6 

1865. 
Museum  of  Industry — expenses  of 
teachers  and  material 

23,727.59 

105,631.95 
2,700,00 

5,250.00 

. 

23  727.59 

Industrial   schools-^ordinarj  ex- 
Denses • 

33,600.00 

84,632.17 
9,300.00 

4,800  00 

223  764.12 

SuDSidies  for  public  courses,  &c... 

Subsidies  for  the  improvement  of 
the   material   of   the    adopted 
schools • 

12.000.00 

10  050  00 

Total 

137,209.54 

83,600.00 

98,732.17 

209,541.71 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  GHENT. 


The  Industrial  School  {Ecole  Induslrielle)  at  Ghent  was  fonndei  in  1825  bj  the- 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  provide  scientific  and  prsictical  instruction  to  foremen 
of  shops  and  factories,  and  in  18G1  was  united  with  the  geometrical  drawing  and 
weaving  school  which  had  been  instituted  in  1852. 

This  institution  is  under  the  management  of  a  local  committee,  consisting  of  nine 
members,  three  representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  three  the  Communal 
Council,  and  three  the  government. 

Scientific  Inslruelion, 

The  course  prepares  the  pupils  for  chemical  and  mechanical  arts,  and  for 
mechanical  or  textile  drawing  and  design,  and  extends  through  four  years. 

The  first  year  of  instruction  includes  mathematics,  descriptive  geometry,  linear 
and  ornamental  drawing,  and  book-keeping. 

The  Mccond  year :  Mathematics,  physics,  mechanics,  drawing  of  machinery,  and 
ornamental  drawing. 

Third  year :  Mechanics,  chemistry,  spinning,  weaving,  the  motive  powers  of 
steam,  drawing  and  plans  of  machinery,  ornamental  drawing  and  composition. 

Fourth  year:  Chemical  technology,  dyeing,  bleaching,  printing,  practical  weav- 
ing,  the  analyzation  of  samples,  ornamental  drawing  in  its  application  to  indus- 
try, and  industrial  ecopomy. 

A  class  for  steam  machinery  is  attached  to  the  school,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
practically  instructing  engineers  and  engine-drivers  in  those  branches  of  physical 
and  mechanical  science  which  are  necessary  for  the  proper  exercise  of  their  calling. 

A  class  of  photography,  founded  by  the  way  of  trial  in  1861,  and  a  drawing 
class  for  girls,  and  lessons  on  the  use  of  sewing-machines,  constitute  j>art  of  the 
facilities  of  instruction. 

The  instruction  is  given  both  in  the  French  and  Flemish  languages,  and  the 
average  number  of  students  in  the  year  is  about  900. 

Practical  Inttruetion, 

The  practical  instruction  in  the  technology  and  designing  of  weaving  is  given 
in  two  sections  or  classes. 

The  first  of  these  classes  has  for  its  object  the  making  of  designs  for  carpets, 
paperhangings,  cotton  prints,  foulards,  shawls,  laces,  embroidery,  and  all  kinds 
of  figured  and  damasked  stuffs.  The  pupil  who  completes  his  studies  in  it  is  in  a 
position  to  occupy  himself  profitably  in  all  the  applications  of  the  art  of  design  to 
those  different  branches  oMndustry. 

The  class  of  technology  and  weavjng  comprises  instruction  in  (1)  all  prelim- 
inary operations  of  weaving,  such  as  winding  the  bobbins,  preparing,  mounting 
and  rolling  up  the  warp  ^  (2,)  the  apparatus  employed  in  these  operations,  for 
hand-loom  as  well  as  for  ppwer-Ioom  weaving;  (3,)  the  preparations  of  the  weft, 
winding  on  bobbins  and  on  spools,  dressing,  and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  this; 
(4,)  all  the  parts  of  the  ordinary  loom ;  (5,)  the  interlacing  of  the  threads;  (6,) 
looms  for  plain  weaving ;  (7,)  the  little  Jacquard,  called  the  draw  loom;  (8.) 
the  Jacquard  apparatus;  (9,)  raised  weaving;  (10,)  the  arrangement  of  the 
cards ;  ( U,)  the  setting  of  the  patterns,  and  the  apparatus  necessary  for  this  oper- 
ation ;  (12,)  the  weaving  of  damasks,  dimity,  figured  stuff,  chin{»s,  velvets,  &c.; 
(13,)  the  power-loom.  Examples  are  given  of  calculations  for  the  manufacture, 
and  the  course  closes  by  the  statement  of  some  finishing  proccssei. 
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When  the  professor  thiDks  the  pupils  snfficientlj  advanced  in  their  studies,  he 
giTes  them  specimens  of  stuffs  to  be  analjzed,  in  order  that  thejr  majr  describe  the 
proper  processes. 

A  warping-frame,  a  common  loom  for  cloth,  a  loom  for  damasks,  a  loom  for 
piqu6s,  a  set  of  patterns  and  cards,  are  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  to  practise, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  foreman  and  the  direction  of  the  professor. 

In  weaving,  the  pupils  perform  all  the  operations,  from  the  design  to  its  ezecu- 
(Ion  in  the  loom.  Thej  analyze  and  reproduce  themselves  in  woven  fabrics  all 
kinds  of  specimens  of  stuffs,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complicated.  Thej 
acquire  thus  a  complete  and  minute  knowledge  of  everything  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction of  textile  fabrics ;  those  made  by  plain  weaving,  as  well  as  those  made  by 
the  Jacquard  apparatus. 

Having  completed  their  studies,  the  pupils  are  quite  proficient  in  the  different 
branches  of  industrial  drawing,  and  are  able  to  execute  on  commission,  and  for 
their  own  profit,  designs  for  the  manufacturers. 

Teachers, — The  teaching  body  consists  of  eight  professors,  including  the  director, 
and  two  assistants. 

SludentM  hy  their  Trades  and  Studies. 

.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  students  who  attended  the  general 
course,  as  well  as  those  who  attended  the  special  courses,  during  the  year  1866,  in- 
clusive of  those  who  attended  them,  or  part  of  them,  without  being  actually 
entered  as  pupils : 

Qeneral  course  of  instruction — Flemish,  522 ;  general  course  of  instruction — 
French,  235 ;  Sunday  drawing  lessons,  deducting  those  who  attended  other  classes, 
93 ;  evening  drawing  lessons,  deducting  those  who  attended  other  classes,  108 ; 
industrial  drawing,  (daytime,)  8;  Industrial  drawing,  (evening,)  21 ;  preparar 
tory  drawing,  23 ;  ureaving  and  spinning,  46 ;  stokers'  and  engineers'  course,  30 ; 
photography,  59;  girls'  drawing  lessons,  14;  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  sewings 
machine,  118;  total,  1,277.  . 

The  average  number  of  pupils  registered  is  about  900,  more  than  twice  as  many 
being  in  the  Flemish  as  in  the  French  classes.  The  trades  represented  in  the 
former  were,  in  1866,  filters,  68 ;  iron  turners,  28 ;  mechanics,  27 ;  blacksmiths  and 
locksmiths,  84 ;  working  engineers,  8 ;  carpenters  and  cabinet-makers,  66 ;  and 
241  miscellaneous.  In  the  French,  artisans  and  clerks,  51;  draughtsmen  and 
mechanicians,  10;  fitters,  2;  students,  49;  teachers,  5;  and  124  miscellaneous. 

Certificates. — At  the  close  of  the  course  there  are  examinations  held  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  certificates  of  proficiency  in  various  trades,  the  jury  being  com- 
posed of  the  professors,  one  or  two  members  of  the  administrative  committee  of 
manufactures,  and  of  officials  belonging  to  the  board  of  bridges  and  roads,  or  to 
the  High  School. 

*  Collections  and  Library. — The  collections  are  very  large,  and  receive  annual 
additions  of  new  inventions  and  improvements.  The  Industrial  Museum  has  a 
collection  of  the  series  of  transformations  of  material  employed  in  industry.  The 
number  of  models  for  drawing  is  very  largo.  There  is  a  museum  of  designs  com- 
posed by  the  pupils,  and  of  stuflii  executed  from  these  designs.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing library  of  works  upon  applied  sciences  and  of  periodicals.  Connected 
with  it  is  a  reading  room,  which  is  much  frequented  by  pupils  and  artisans.  The 
books  in  the  library  are  loaned. 

The  annual  cost  of  this  school  is  about  28,000  francs,  ($5,600,)  two-thirds  of 
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which  arc  contribated  by  the  government,  and  the  remainder  bj  the  town  of 
Ghent. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  his  report,  points  ont  the  beneficial  Infloence 
which  this  particular  school  has  exercised  upon  the  town  of  Ghent,  and  npon  its 
industry  in  general,  and  also  to  the  succeasful  career  which  it  has  opened  to  so 
many  of  its  pupils,  who  have  become  foremen  or  orerseers,  managers,  and  heads 
of  industrial  establishments.  He  attributes  the  introduction  of  new  local  indus- 
tries to  the  special  education  which  artisan  pupils  have  obtained  at  the  schooL  * 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  AT  VBBVIEBS. 

The  professional  school  at  Verviers  was  created  in  1862,  by  the  union  of  an 

ordinary  industrial  school,  which  liad  existed  since  1837,  and  a  school  of  wearing 

and  dyeing  dating  from  1867,  both  having  been  originated  by  the  Chamber  of 

'  Commerce  and  the  commune.    It  is  essentially  a  communal  school,  but  is  aided 

by  the  state. 

It  possesses  a  eorps  of  eight  instructors  and  (1866)  312  pupils.  The  conrse  ol 
instruction  extends  over  three  years,  the  first  year  being  preparatory,  and  Is  so 
arranged  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  the  pupil  may  apply  himself  to 
mechanical  «rt,  woollen  manufactures,  or  industrial  design. 

The  time  occupied  in  instruction  is  two  or  three  hours  in  the  morning  of  week 
days,  Saturdays  excepted ;  and  the  branches  pursued  are,  in  the  preparatory  year, 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  elementary  arithmetic,  weights  and  measures,  linear 
drawing,  the  elements  of  industrial  and  commercial  accounts,  and  geometrical 
drawing.  The  pupils  intending  to  become  weavers  study,  during  the  second  and 
third  years,  linear  drawing  and  weaving  in  all  its  branches,  including  the  theory, 
cilassification,  manufacture,  composition  and  analysis  of  tissues  and  colors,  their 
theory,  contrasts,  and  combinations.  The  industrial  section^or  that  of  applied 
sciences,  pursues  during  the  same  time  outline  drawing  applied  to  engines  and 
machines ;  manufactures  of  wood,  metal,  and  stone ;  industrial  apparatus  and  fac- 
tories; shading  and  coloring ;  arithmetic  and  elementary  geometry,  with  special 
view  to  planning  and  surveying ;  physics,  mechanicSy  and  general  chemistry  with 
manipulations. 

There  is  a  distribution  of  prizes  in  October,  consisting  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments, bo&ks,  and,  for  the  three  best  graduating  pupils,  (one  in  each  course,)  a 
gold  medal ;  and,  after  passing  an  examination  on  foreign  industry,  a  certain 
amount  of  travelling  money  is  allowed  by  the  Industrial  Society  to  perfect  thdr 
knowledge  in  their  own  department  by  obsenration  abroad. 

The  school  is  prosperous,  although  the  pupils  are  often  absent  at  work.  There 
is  the  necessary  supply  of  apparatus  granted  by  the  government. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  TOUBVAI. 

The  Industrial  School  at  Tournai,  organized  in  1837  as  a  school  for  arts  and 
trades,  was  reorganized  in  1860,  and  consists  of  an  industrial  school  proper,  in« 
tended  to  impart  useful  information  on  their  trades  to  tradesmen,  and  of  two 
workshops,  one  for  weaving,  and  another  for  mechanical  construction,  castings, 
&c.  X^c'c  18  &  department  for  boarders.  All  these  three  establishments  are 
independent  of  each  other,  but  managed  by  the  same  committee.  To  the  original 
establishment,  the  state,  province,  and  commune  contributed  in  equal  proportions 
75,000  francs,  and  sereral  legacies  have  since  been  left  for  its  ezteasion. 
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Indusirial  Sehool,^^The  Indastriel  School  has  a  corps  of  four  teachers,  and  is 
attended  (1866)  by  ninetj-ODe  pnpils.  The  coarse  extends  over  three  years,  and 
includes  the  following :  Firat  ytar. — Arithmetic,  geometry,  linear  drawing. 
Second  year. — Elementary  mechanics,  physics,  graphic  drawing  npon  paper. 
Third  year. — Applied  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  industrial  drawing,  manage 
ment  and  conducting  of  steam-engines.  The  classes  are  held  daily,  from  six  to 
eight  P.  M.  in  winter,  and  from  six  to  eight  A.  M.  in  summer.  Pupils  not 
suiBciently  prepared  hare,  during  the  first  year,  a  morning  and  evening  course  of 
preparation. 

The  apparatus  for  scientific  instruction  is' sufficient. 

The  Workehope, — These  are  Open  on  all  wj^rking  days  from  half-post  seven  till 
twelve,  and  from  half-past  one  UU  five.  There  ^ere,  in  1866,  seven tynaix  papils 
in  both  of  them. 

The  workshop  for  weaving  is  provided  with  all  the  best  styles  of  looms  of  the 
English  and  French  market.  Is  this  department  is  a  machine  showing  the  im- 
provexnent^n  the  constrnction  of  stocking  looms.  This  last  class  is  open  to  arti- 
sans. A  skilled  mechanician  was  brought  from  Troyes  to  construct  and  repa^ 
circular  looms,  and  sent  to  England  to  study  the  Paget  loom.  There  are  seven- 
teen pupils  in  the  weaving  shop. 

The  workshop  for  mechanical  construction,  iron  and  copper  founding  and 
moulding,  makes  steam-engines  of  the  highest  power  and  most  complicated  ma- 
chinery, and  machines  employed  in  various  agricultural  and  manufacturing  opera- 
tions. These  machines  have  obtained  several  honorable  notices  at  various  indus- 
trial exhibitions.    There  were,  in  1866,  fifty-three  pupils  in  this  workshop. 

Connected  with  the  boarding  school  is  a  garden,  where  six  pupils  are  trained 
in  its  cultivation  as  practical  gardeners. 

INDUBTBIAL  80H0OL  AT  WIOHHS. 

The  Industrial  School  at  Soignies  (6,634  inhabitants)  was  instituted  in  1859, 
originally  to  form  good  workmen  in  the  local  industry,  which  is  mainly  confined 
to  stone-cutting. 

The  teachers  (seven)  are  connected  with  the  secondary  school  of  the  town, 
where  scientific  apparatus  is  at  the  disposal  of  this  professional  school. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  a  review  of  the  studies  of  the  elementary 
school,  the  elements  of  geometry,  physics,  and  mechanics,  with  their  application 
to  building,  drawing  from  the  round,  designing,  and  modelling. 

Thcr  school  has  already  provided  a  better  class  of  intelligent  and  skilled  work- 
men, who  design  and  execute  with  taste  the  most  complicated  work  in  stone, 
which  before  was  cut  only  by  professed  artists. 

I1IDU8TBIA.L  80H0OL  AT  0OVBTRA.I. 

The  Industrial  School  at  Courtrai  (a  busy  manufacturing  town  of  22,000  in- 
habitants, largely  engaged  In  the  linen  trade)  was  established  in  1866,  by  the 
Communal  Council,  with  the  assistance  of  the  province  and  the  state. 

The  instruction,  which  occupies  a  three-years'  course,  with  a  director  and  five 
professors,  and  a  superintendent,  is  given  in  two  sections:  a  section  of  mechanical 
construction,  and  a  section  of  the  fine  arts  and  architecture. 

The  industrial  or  mechanical  section  comprises  the  drawing  of  arabesques,  and 
of  the  figure,  and  the  outline  of  machines  ;  arithmetic  ;  geometry  in  its  applica- 
tion to  industry ;  the  elements  of  physics,  mechanics,  and  chemistry,  and  their 
application  to  the  special  mannfiustures  of  the  town. 
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The  section  of  fine  arls  and  architecture  comprises  the  drawing  of  arabesqaei^ 
of  the  fifipire,  and  of  architecture ;  drawing  from  plaster  casts,  from  the  antique, 
and  from  life ;  the  outline  of  plans,  and  the  composition  of  architecture  ;  arith- 
metic ;  geometry,  and  its  application  to  construction ;  the  elements  of  phjsics 
and  mechanics,  and  the  application  of  these  sciences  to  the  knowledge  of  materials 
and  of  construction  in  general. 

The  two  first  years  of  study,  comprising  linear  drawing,  arahesque  drawing 
and  figure  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  the  elements  of  physics  and  of 
mechanics,  are  common  to  the  two  sections. 

The  third  year  of  study  comprises— 

a.  For  the  industrial  section :  the  drawing  of  machinery,  chemistry,  and  the 
application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  special  manufactures  of  Gourtrai,  such 
as  weaving,  spinning,  bleaching,  dressing,  dyeing,  &c. 

b.  For  the  section  of  fine  arts  and  architecture :  drawing  from  plaster  casts, 
from  the  antique,  and  from  life  f  perspective,  the  drawing  of  plans,  the  composi- 
tion of  architecture,  modelling,  the  application  of  geometry,  of  pnysicSy  and  of 
mechanics  to  the  knowledge  of  materials  and  of  construction  in  general. 

'  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  LIBOB. 

The  Technical  School  at  Liege  was  founded  in  1825  by  two  societies,  to  train 
overseers  of  the  various  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  town.  In  1832  it 
was  recognized  by  the  commercial  authorities  as  a  public  institution,  and  in  1861 
was  incorporated  into  the  state  system. 

The  course  extends  through  three  years,  under  a  director,  a  professor  of  geomr 
etry  and  applied  mechanics ;  another  of  physics  and  chemistry ;  a  third  of  math- 
ematics ;  two  of  the  Freuch  language,  of  history  and  geography,  and  two  of 
drawing,  besides  two  in  charge  of  a  preparatory  section,  and  a  foreman  over  the 
special  class  of  working  engineers. 

The  instruction  in  drawing  is  given  in  two  classes.  In  one  the  pupil  is  occu- 
pied with  free-hand  drawing,  to  educate  the  eye,  and  the  hand ;  in  the  other,  he 
practises  with  the  drawing  pen,  ruler  and  compass. 

The  apparatus  for  illustration  was  greatly  augmented  in  1864  by  a  special  sob- 
sidy  of  13,000  francs,  granted  by  the  town,  province,  and  state. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  OF  HUT. 

The  Industrial- School  of  Huy  was  established  in  1838  by  the  municipal  college 
for  the  adult  workingmen  of  the  town,  and  taught  by  its  professors.  Satisfied  of 
its  utility,  the  town  in  1842,  the  provincial  council  In  1845,  and  the  state  in  186]| 
gave  it  additional  aid  (3,000  fr.  apparatus)  and  assumed  its  supervision. 

The  school  consists  of  five  sections,  with  the  following  studies : 

Preparatory  Section. — The  elements  of  arithmetic,  French,  the  geography  of 
Belgium,  and  drawing.  Pupils  are  received  in  this  section  who  have  not  acquired 
sufficient  instruction  at  an  elementary  period. 

Lower  5«c<ton.-— The  repetition  of  the  elements  and  higher  branches  of  arith- 
metic, French,  the  first  elements  of  geometry  and  drawing. 

Middle  Section. — The  first  elements  of  algebra,  geometry,  the  elements  of  me- 
chanics, of  physics,  and  chemistry,  French,  and  drawing. 

Upper  Section, — Chenfistry,  mechanics,  physics,  French,  the  history  of  Belgium, 
and  drawing. 

The  special  drawing  eeetUm^  comprises  the  following  subjects :  1.  Linear  draw- 
ing, so  organized  as  to  comprise  the  drawing  of  machines.  2.  Principles  of 
practical  geometry,  and  the  orders  of  architecture.  3.  Study  of  ornament,  from 
copies  and  from  relief.  4.  Study  of  the  head  from  drawing.  6.  Elementary 
perspective.    6.  Study  of  the  head  from  the  round. 
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■ 

rV.-HIOHER  TECHNIGAI*  INSTBUCTION. 

■ 

Belgium  possesses  several  technical  iDstitations  of  a  superior  gradci  two  of  which 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  independent  schools,  since  they  consist  of  separate  spe- 
cial schools,  and  as  such  form  part  of  the  uniTersities  at  Liege  and  Ghent.  These 
special  schools  were  founded  in  1835|  and  have  been  modified  at  different  periods 
since.  Their  organization  was  materially  changed  in  1856|  when  they  were  all 
included  in  one  common  plan,  and  the  instrnctionin  each  arranged  with  reference 
to  a  general  system.  The  School  of  Mining  and  allied  industries  at  Hainaalt,  and 
the  Superior  Institute  of  Commerce  at  Antwerp  belong  to  this  class,  although  the 
latter  is  described  in  detail  in  another  connection. 

There  is  now  at  both  universities  a  two-years'  preparatory  course  for  the  tech- 
nical department",  which,  at  Liege,  consists  of  a  special  school  for  mining,  a 
second  for  manufacturing,  and  a  third  for  construction  of  machinery ;  and  at 
Ghent,  of  one  for  civil  engineering,  and  another  for  manufiictnring.  The  language 
naed  in  both  is  the  French. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES   AVD  MINING,  AT  LIBGI. 

Under  this  name,  {JSeoU  det  ArU  et  Mdftu/aetures  et  des  Minet^)  the  higher  tech- 
nical instruction  at  the  University  of  Liege  forms  a  special  division.  This  is  the 
more  advantageous,  from  the  fact  that  the  lectures  of  the  university  professor^^ 
for  instance,  of  mathematics,  philosophy,  mineralogy,  geology,  &c. — are  also 
attended  by  pupils  of  the  technical  department.  All  the  higher  technical  instruc- 
tion given  here  aims  at  educating  responsible,  scientific  men  for  state  service  and 
for  private  industry.  It  consists  of  a  preparatory  department,  which,  for  the 
candidates  for  the  School  for  Mining,  lasts  two  years ;  for  the  others  only  one 
year,  since  for  the  latter  the  necessary  studies  of  both  years  are  combined  into  a 
one-year's  course. 

In  the  department  of  mining,  there  is  a  special  course  of  three  years'  length, 
and  another  for  manufacturing  and  the  construction  of  machinery,  with  a  two- 
years'  course.  The  complete  coarse  of  study  at  the  school  of  Liege  1b,  for  miners, 
five ;  for  manufacturers,  four ;  for  machinists,  three  years.  The  following  tables 
will  make  clear  the  somewhat  complicated  courses  of  study.  The  figures  represent 
hours  per  week.    A  star  denotes  one  term  of  six  months. 

Preparatory  School, 

Mrti  Yearns  CbtirM.— Higher  algebra ;  spherical  trigonometry  ;  analytical  ge- 
ometry, 3 ;  differential  and  integral  calculus,  4  ;  descriptive  geometry,  3  ;  element- 
ary philosophy,  4jr;  instruction  in  style  and  composition,  2*;  drawing,  6. 

Second  Tear's  Uouree, — ^Elementary  mechanics,  3*;  analytical  mechanics,  4^; 
chemistry,  4};  experiments  in  chemistry,  9;  elements  of  geodesy  and  astronomy,  ^, 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  the  department  for  manufacturing  or  machine  con- 
struction take  a  one-year's  course,  selected  from  the  above  studies,  of  descriptive 
geometry,  elements  of  philosophy,  mechanics,  chemistry  and  drawing. 

SCHOOL  OF  MINING. — {£eole  SpecxaU  dee  Minee.) 

Fini  Year,  See.  Ymt,  Third  Year, 

Industrial  physics 4}*  - 

Application  of  mechanics 3  -  - 

Mineralogy  and  geology ~ 4*  3*  - 

Chemical  analysis •«...• - 16  -  - 
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Firit  Tear.  Sec.  Year,  Third  Tear 

Analjtical  experiments -  4| 

TectaDical  chemistrj -  4} 

Blining -  3 

Metallnrgj ^ -  4^  4] 

Architectural  carpentry -  -  4| 

Laws  of  mining .  .  i 

National  agriculture -  -  1* 

Designs  of  machinery -  8  8  '     10 

SCHOOL  or  AB7B  AXD  MASUFAOTUim.  • 

This  is  the  same  as  that  for  mining,  and  has  also  a  three-years'  course,  with  the 
same  studies. 

SCHOOL  or  MECHANICS. 

Pint  Tear,  See.  Tear, 

Application  of  mechanics •• 3  .  3 

Construction  of  machinery.  .•••* «,.. 4^  .  4) 

Chemistry 4}  «  - 

Carpentry ^ -  4} 

Plans  for  machinery ....•  13  13 

Work  in  the  shops 16  16 

The  manner  of  giring  instruction  is  Ihe  same  as  in  the  French  schools.  In  the 
morning  there  are  generally  two  lectures  by  the  chief  professors.  These  lectures 
are  general,  and  the  rest  of  the  morning  is  devoted  to  a  review  in  detail,  in  which 
the  theme  of  the  lecture  is  dilated  upon.  The  whole  afternoon  is  given  to  atndy 
and  experiments.  Work  in  the  machine  shops  is  considered  of  special  importance. 
These  technical  courses  are  held  in  ^  spacious  and  pleasant  bailding«  For  the 
lectures  there  are  three  large  halls  arranged  as  amphitheatres ;  fpr  the  designing 
of  machinery  and  architecture  there  are  two  extensive  halls.  There  are  seTeral 
class-rooms,  each  accommodating  from  20  to  30  students,  and  completely  fn^ 
nished  with  desks,  black-boards,  kc. 

The  philosophical  collection  is  important,  and  contains  some  remarkable  appa- 
ratus. There  are  also  large  collections  illustrating  the  oonstmction  of  machinery, 
mining  and  architecture. 

The  machine  shops  are  very  interesting.  They  are  situated  in  a  wing  which 
was  added  expressly  for  this  department  to  the  university  by  the  city  of  Liege 
and  the  province  of  Brabant,  at  a  cost  of  160,000  francs,  ($32,000.)  The  shops 
consist  of  two  very  large  rooms,  which  are  furnished  with  all  necessary  machines, 
tools  and  apparatus,  among  which  are  fo  be  noted  a  steam-engine,  a  planing 
machine,  and  several  screws. 

These  workshops  are  leased  for  a  term  of  nine  years  to  a  skilful  machinist,  who 
has  a  salary  of  $800  and  the  use  of  the  premises  and  machinery.  He  is  bonnd^ 
in  return,  to  work  constantly  on  large  and  varied  machinery  for  the  public  on 
bis  own  account,  and  at  the  same  time  to  instruct  students  of  this  branch  (con- 
struction of  machinery]  in  every  step  of  all  practical  mechanical  work.  He  is 
also  obliged  to  furnish  steam  to  the  buildings  of  the  technical' course. 

The  whole  board  of  teachers  consists  of  12,  soven  of  whom  are  regular  professors. 
All  of  these,  together  with  many  other  teachers,  (for  recitation  and  drawing,) 
belong  to  the  FactM  des  Scieneet,  The  professors  have  salariei  varying  from  $800 
to  $1,200,  besides  the  lecture  fees  from  the  students.  They  have  also,  as  members 
of  a  *'  faculty,"  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  professors  at  a  university ;  appoint 
their  dean,  and  take  part  in  election  of  the  rector.    But  as  the  subjects  upon  which 
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tbej  giye  lectures  unite  to  form  one  technical  preparator  j  school  and  three  special 
departments,  there  is  for  these  technical  courses  a  special  council.  It  baa  nine 
members,  six  of  whom  are  permanent,  yiz :  the  Royal  Inspector  General  of  Mines, 
the  Director  General  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Administrator  of  the  UniTersity, 
and  three  inspectors  chosen  from  among  the  professors ;  also  three  members  chosen 
bj  the  King  for  a  term  of  four  jears,  two  of  whom  are  professors  and  one  an 
engineer  of  mines.  This  council  superintends  the  interests  of  the  school  and  pro- 
poses all  necessarj  improvements. 

Onljr  those  candidates  are  accepted  who  hare  passed  a  satisfactory  examination. 
The  examination  is  one  on  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  (or,  in  their  place, 
Flemish,  Dutch,  or  English,)  history  and  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geome- 
try, trigonometry,  analytical  and  descriptive  geometry,  and  drawing.  The 
students  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $40  in  the  preparatory  school  and  $20  in  the  special 
schools.  The  mode  of  discipline  and  the  examinations  are  the  same  as  at  the  Ecole 
CentraU  des  Artt  et  Manufaciurtt  of  Paris.  The  number  of  scholars  at  the  technical 
school  in  Lie^e  was,  in  1862.  four  hundred  ;  185  of  these  were  in  the  preparatory 
school,  74  in  the  school  for  mining,  85  in  the  school  for  manufactures,  31  in  the 
Ynachine  department,  and,  finally,  transient  auditors  of  various  subjects,  25. 

SCHOOXi  OF  ENaiNIKBIHO,  MANUrAOTURBS  AHD  A.SOHXTKOTUBB  AT  GHSVT. 

{Lta  Aolet  annexiu  d  la  FaetdU  des  Seitneu  de  OhetU,) 

This  school  belongs  to  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Ghent, 
bamely,  a  preparatory  school  and  a  special  school  for  civil  engineering,  which  is 
Wanting  in  Liege ;  a  school  for  manufactures,  and  a  school  for  those  who  wish  to 
educate  themselves  for  teachers  in  mathematics  or  in  the  natural  sciences.  It  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  give  the  course  of  study  in  the  first,  which  has  two  objects : 
(first,  to  educate  engineers  for  the  public  service ;  and,  second,  to  educate  archi- 
tects for  private  edifices.    A  star  means  one  term  of  six  months. 

Preparatory  School. 

Fir$t  Tear's  (^r»«.-*-Differential  and  integral  calculus,  4}  hours  per  week ; 
higher  algebra,  4}*  ;  analytical  geometry,  4}* ;  descriptive  geometry,  4} :  math- 
ematical philosophy,  1* ;  experimental  philosophy,  4 J ;  history  and  French  litera- 
ture, 2. 

Second  Yearns  Course, — ^Analytical  mathematics,  4^  hours  per  week ;  stereo t- 
omy,  1}*;  chemistry,  4};  civil  constructions,  3*j  elements  of  geodesy  and  as- 
tronomy, 3* ;  elements  of  machines,  3* ;  calculation  of  probabiUties  and  politi- 
cal arithmetic,  2*.  .         . 

• 

SCHOOL  FOB  BNQiNKBBS.— (J^cofa  SpecioU  du  Gifixe  Civil.) 

Higher  Dq>artfnerU, 

First  Year,    Second  Year.    Third  Tear* 
Science  of  constructions,  (street  and  hydraulic 

construction) 3  3  3 

Architecture,  building  of  houses 3  H  ' 

Hydraulics - 1|  >  - 

Machines,  science  and  construction ^  If  3  - 

-Technical  chemistry ..'. i  -  . 

Industrial  philosophy -  1  • 

Mineralogy  and  geology 11- 

•Business  technology -  ^            -  1^ 

•Technology  of  constraction  of  machinery....  -  '            ->  If 

jIHational  agriculture : 1  -  - 

Administratiye  laws ^ ».  ..«••«.  -  -  ^i 
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In  the  lower  department,  the  students  of  the  t^o-jears'  course  study  some  of 
the  branchos  of  the  preparatory  and  engineerinsf  school,  especially  descriptive 
geometry,  elementary  philosophy  and  mechanics,  elements  of  machines  and  the 
science  of  machinery,  science  of  constructions,  architecture  and  technology, 
whereby  students  are  enabled  to  pass  the  examination  for  '^  overseer  of  con- 
structions." 

The  Ecole  des  Arts  tt  Manu/aeturea  has  a  three-years*  course,  in  which  some  of  the 
studies  of  the  preparatory  and  engineering  school,  especially  subjects  pertaining 
to  theoretical  and  practical  mechanics,  are  combined  into  a  three  years'  course. 

The  collections  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  school  at  Liege.  There  are  no  nun- 
chine  shops,  but  the  government  has  made  an  arrangement  with  a  machine  man- 
ufacturer, whereby  the  latter  is  paid  a  sum  of  $200  per  year  for  instructing  a 
certain  number  of  students  in  his  machine  shops. 

All  the  other  relations,  as  of  scholars  and  teachers,  are  like  those  of  the  schools 
at  Liege,  but  the  number  of  pupils  in  both  is  small. 

SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AT  HAIKA.ULT. 

The  Special  School  of  Mines  at  Hainault  was  founded  in  1837.  Its  aim  is  to 
impart  instruction  directed  to  the  intelligent  exercise  of  all  branches  of  industry, 
especially  of  mining.  There  are  eleven  teachers  connected  with  it,  and  about  sixty- 
seven  pupils.  The  course  extends  over  three  years,  and  occupies  two  hours  in  the 
morning,  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  method  of  teaching  is  that  adopted  at 
the  universities,  the  branches  taught  being  political  economy,  chemistry,  physics, 
geometry  and  algebra,  mechanics,  metallurgy,  geology,  the  working  of  mines, 
assaying,  construction,  and  industrial  design. 

Conditions  of  admission  are :  the  candidates  must  be  sixteen,  have  a  knowledge 
of  French,  arithmetic — complete,  elementary  algebra,  geometry,  and  linear  draw- 
ing. • 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  certificates  of  capacity  in  special  branches  are  given, 

after  stringent  examinations  before  a  jury  named  by  the  permanent  deputation  of 
the  provincial  council,  and  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  collie. 

In  1864,  thirteen  were  graduated ;  eight  in  the  section  for  the  working  of 
mines ;  four  for  the  mechanical  section  ;  one  for  the  metallurgic.   The  annual  fee 
for  tuition  is  sixty  francs,  but  it  is  remitted  to  indigent  pupils.    There  is  a  large 
collection  of  minerals  and  a  growing  one  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanin. 
These  collections  are  partly  ioontributed  by  the  professors  themselves. 


SCHOOLS  OP  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION 

IN  BELQIUM. 


8UPKBI0B  SCHOOL  OT  COUCBSd  AT  ANTWIRP. 

The  Superior  School  of  Commerce  wtis  established  at  Antwerp,  as  the  princi- 
pal seaport  and  commercial  metropolis  of  Belgium,  by  the  citj  council,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  by  a  royal  decree  of  October  29,  1852. 

Its  object  is  to  train  competent  merchants  and  commercial  agents  by  supplying 
an  acknowledged  deficiency  in  the  system  of  public  instruction— commercial 
studies  not  being  provided  for  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  primary  system,  or  in 
the  general  or  special  courses  of  the  secondary  or  superior  schools. 

The  course  of  instruction  occupies  two  years,  in  addition  to  certain  attain- 
ments which  the  candidate  must  already  hare  made,  or  must  acquire  in  the  pre- 
paratory school. 

The  branches  of  the  preparatory  school  comprise  the  French,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish languages ;  history,  geography,  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geome- 
try, physics,  and  chemistry. 

SubJecU  Taught  and  Staff  of  Teaehen, 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  institution  are  arranged  in  two  divisions,  as  follows : 

Theoreiieal  Divisioni — 1,  general'  history  of  commerce  and  industry  ;  2,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  geography ;  3,  political  economy  and  statistics ;  4,  an  ex- 
position of  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence ;  6,  comparison  of  commercial 
and  maritime  law,  and  the  principles  of  the  laws  regulating  the  relations  of  com- 
merce ;  6,  custom  laws  of  Belgium  and  other  important  countries ;  7,  the  con- 
struction and  the  fitting  out  of  ships. 

Fraetieal  Division. — 1,  commercial  and  banking  affairs  and  book-keeping.  A 
commercial  office  has  been  established  for  the  fictitious  carrying  on  of  these 
afi^airs ;  2,  the  study  of  natural  productions ;  fabrics  commercially  considered ;  3, 
correspondence  in  German  and  English,  as  well  as  in  Italian  and  Spanish. 

The  staff  of  teachers  consists  of  a  director,  eight  professors,  three  office  clerks, 
and  two  superintending  masters. 

Coune  of  Study  for  the  First  Tear. 

1.  Commereial' Office f  (lower  section.) — The  length  of  the  lessons  giyen  by  the 
head  clerk  and  two  under  clerks  of  the  office  is  four  hours  daily.  The  subjects 
taught  are  as  follows :  fictitious  negotiations  carried  on  by  a  commercial  house, 
in  all  kinds  of  business,  (banking,  merchandise,  fitting  out  ships,)  on  its  own  ao^ 
count,  on  commission,  for  part  profits,  ftc.  The  application  of  commercial  calcu- 
lations, and  bork-keeping,  invoices,  buying  and  selling  accounts,  accounts  of 
'expenses,  current  accounts,  accounts  for  the  return  of  merchandise,  &c.,  opera- 
tions in  exchange,  arbitration,  public  funds,  the  entering  of  each  transaction  in 
books  regularly  and  practically  kept  on  the  principle  of  double  entry,  bills  of 
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exchange,  contracts  of  association,  bills  of  invoice,  bills  of  lading,  charter  par- 
ties, engrossing  letters,  contracts  of  assurance,  accounts  for  recovering  assurances 
and' for  special  damages,  the  regulations  concerning  great  damages,  &c.,  usages 
peculiar  to  Antwerp  and  to  the  principal  foreign  places,  comparison  of  weights, 
measures,  &c. ;  correspondence  in  French,  English,  and  German,  on  the  subject 
of  giving  and  receiving  orders  concerning  the  purchase  and  sale  of  merchandise, 
the  consignment  of  ships  and  their  cargoes ;  balance-sheet  and  settling  of  accounts 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  professors  of  the  English  and  German  languages  have  also  the  snperin* 
tendence  of  the  German  and  English  correspondence. 

2.  Commercial  Produdt. — This  course  is  given  on  the  specimens  in  the  museum 
annexed  to  the  institution ;  three  boors  a  week  are  devoted  to  it ;  it  comprises  the 
examination  and  siudy  of  the  produce  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  of  metallic  and 
non-metallic  substances,  and  of  those  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

There  is  a  laboratory,  in  which  the  pupils  are  initiated  into  the  operations  of 
commercial  chemistry.  « 

3.  Political  Economy  and  Siatuiies. — This  class  has  three  hours'  lessons  every 
week ;  every  branch  connected  with  the  science  is  taught. 

4.  Commereial  and  Induttrial  fi^ee^opAy .—-Three  hours'  lenon  eTery  week. 
Subjects  of  study,  the  topography  and  statistics  of  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  Australia  and  Polynesia.  These  instructions, 
drawn  from  the  latest  consular  reports  and  the  most  recent  communications, 
touch  on  the  following  points:  1,  Topographic  situation;  soil;  mineral,  vege- 
table, and  animal  kingdoms;  2,  social  and  political  State  institutions,  their 
influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  state  of  the  public  finances,  national 
riches,  prosperity,  decay,  their  causes;  3,  principal  productions  of  each  country; 
the  productions  which  can  be  procured  with  profit  from  them;  tables  of  their' 
ezportations ;  4,  principal  productions  which  each  country  requires  to  import; 
those  with  which  Belgium  espeoiaUy  furnishes  them ;  those  with  which  she  could 
furnish  them  in  addition ;  tables  of  their  in^rtations ;  5,  a  sketch  of  the  l^iskb- 
tive  economy  and  customs'  duties  of  each  country ;  obstacles  and  facilities  met  by 
commerce  in  them ;  tastes,  habits  of  the  population  with  relation  to  commerce ;  6, 
detailed  information  conoerning  the  principal  places  of  commerce,  their  impor- 
tance, their  manner  of  conducting  mercantile  affairs,  &c.;  origin  and  determinate 
causes  of  the  commercial  relations  between  different  countries. 

6.  Law^  (the  general  principles, )-~'T)s^  course  occupies  an  hour  every  week. 

6.  German. — Two  hours'  lesson  a  week. 

7.  Bnffluh.-^Two  hours'  lesson  a  week. 

8.  Spanish, — ^Two  hoars'  lesson  a  week. 

9.  itoZuifi.— Two  hours'  lesson  a  week. 

Course/or  the  Second  Tear, 

I.  Commercial  OffUCj  {higher  teetion,^ — The  lessons  last  four  hours  daily. 

The  subjects  forming  the  object  of  this  course  are :  The  completion  of  the  study 
of  the  conditions  of  purchase  and  sale,  and  the  general  usages  in  commercial 
places  in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  formation  of  several  sections  established  in 
different  countries,  and  representing  different  commwcial  houses,  fitting  of  ships, 
commission,  assurance,  banking,  £c. ;  importations,  ezportations  and  transits ; 
book-keeping ;  accounts ;  creation,  receiving  and  endorsing  bills ;  operations  of  the 
exchange ;  giving  and  receiving  instructions ;  the  practical  application  of  matters 
learned  theoretically  in  the  other  classes ;  disputed  questions ;  practical  operaUons 
applying  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  first  course ;  accounts  in  each  section; 
the  commercial,  financial,  and  industrial  relations  to  be  observed  with  each  tnuling 
country ;  correspondence  in  French,  English,  German,  Spanish,  imd  Italian  com- 
mercial advices. 

Besides  daily  information  from  the  Exchange  at  Antwerp,  the  commercial  office 
Receives  advices  and  journals  regularly  from  London,  from  Liverpool,  from  New 
York,  from  Havana,  from  Rio  Janeiro,  from  Valparaiso,  from  Sydney,  from  India, 
from  China,  from  Odessa,  from  Hamburg,  from  Amsterdam,  from  Havre,  &c.  All 
this  inforoaation  is  communicated  to  the  pupils  whom  it  concerns,  in  the  original 
language. 

The  professors  of  foreign  languages  superintend  the  letters  composed  in  diffirrent 
languages. 
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2.  EUtOfy  of  the  Product  of  Commerce, — This  coarse,  comprisiog  three  hours' 
lessou  in  the  week,  relates  to  the  following  matters.:  coDtinuation  of  fhee:zamina- 
tion  and  study  of  the  produce  of  the  yegetable  kingdom,  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  of  manufactured  fabrics. 

3.  General  Hietcty  of  Commerce  and  Induetry, — This  course,  comprising  two 
honrs'  lesson  a  week,  is  divided  into  four  periods,  viz  :  1,  antiquity  ;  2,  middle 
ages ,'  3,  renaissance ;  4,  modern  times. 

4.  Commercial  and  Marine  Laws  Compared  /  Principles  of  the  Laws  of  Nations.  — 
Three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  this  course ;  it  comprises  a  comp.elo  study  of 
the  commercial  code,  including  the  modifications  it  has  receiyed  up  to  the  present 
time,  maritime  law,  and  the  law  of  nations  in  its  relation  to  commerce. 

5.  Custom  Regulations, — Two  hours'  lesson  a  week. 

6.  Shipbuilding  and  Fitting, — One  hour's  lesson  a  week;  this  class  is  public 
and  gratuitous. 

7.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography. ^-^Three  hours'  lesson  a  week.  The 
lame  subjects  are  taught  as  in  the  first  year's  course.  ^ 

8.  Political  Economy  and  Statistics, — ^Three  hours'  lesson  a  week ;  same  subjects 
as  those  comprised  in  the  first  year. 

9.  German^  (higher  section) — ^Two  hours'  lesson  a  week. 

10.  JEnglishy  {higher  section.) — Two  hours'  lesson  a  week. 

11.  Italian,  {higher  section.) — Two  hours'  lesson  a  week. 

12.  Spanish,  {higher  section.) — Two  hours'  lesson  a  week. 

The  pupils  lollow  only  one  of  the  last  two  courses,  at  their  choice. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  school  year,  1 865-' 66,  instead  of  four  hours' 
lesson  a  week,  the  professors  of  modern  languages  give  six  hours. 

The  method  of  teaching  is,  for  the  aolpial  classes,  analogous  to  those  of  the 
universities.  The  professor  lays  down  some  axioms,  and  enlarges  on  them  during 
bis  lesson,  leaving  the  pupil  to  make  notes  of  the  lecture. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  term,  repetitions  and  catechising  are  organized,  with  a 
riew  to  preparing  the  pupils  for  examination. 

In  the  language  classes  the  teaching  is  more  personal.  This  Is  also  the  case  in 
the  commercial  office,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  only  a  simulated  counting- 
house  for  commercial  transactions. 

The  professor  of  the  history  of  the  products  of  commerce  supplements  his 
course  by  several  experimental  lectures  beyond  the  hours  fixed  for  the  course  of 
studies. 

Repetitions  of  commercial  arithmetic,  given  by  one  of  the  masters,  complete  the 
teaching  of  the  commercial  ofiSce. 

All  the  courses  of  the  institution  begin  between  the  10th  and  15tb  October ;  they 
are  given  in  French.    The  aflEairs  of  the  commercial  office  are  carried  on  in  the  \ 

principal  modem  languages.  / 

Practical  lectures  on  the  principal  articles  of  commerce,  merchandise,  the  opera-  ^. 

tion  of  the  Exchange,  may  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  second  year,  cither  by 
brokers,  merchants,  or  other  practical  persons.    The  pupils  visit,  in  company  with  ' 

the  director,  the  principal  commercial  and  industrial  establishments  of  the  city  "^ 

and  its  environs. 

The  different  lectures  are  given,  morning  and  evening,  before  and  after  the  office 
hours  of  the  institution  and  the  private  offices  of  the  merchants  of  Antwerp,  in 
order  to  make  attendance  on  them  easy  to  every  one. 

The  materials  for  teaching  comprise  the  necessary  apparatus  for  chemical  ex- 
periments, having  for  their  object  the  testing  of  the  genuineness  of  goods. 

A  museum  of  specimens  of  natural  and  manufactured  products,  and  a  special 
library,  are  annexed  to  the  institution.  The  government  furnishes  the  exotic  pro- 
ductions through  the  medium  of  the  Belgian  consuls ;  the  indigenous  pro'luctions 
are  obtained  either  from  the  government,  or  from  the  manufacturers  or  rarrchanrs 
of  the  country.  These  collections  will  ere  long  become  a  permanent  exhibition 
of  all  which  is  industrially  and  commercially  interesting  to  the  country. 

Pupils. 

Each  pupil  must  enter  hiniself  annually  on  the  books  of  the  instltjiion  ;  the 
entrance  fee  is  26  francs. 

This  payment  is  divided  among  the  professors  and  masters,  in  proportion  to  the 
lessons  given. 
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The  pupil  on  the  list  is  allowed  to  be  entered  for  the  course ;  this  entry  is  general 
or  special. 

The  general  entry  to  all  the  classes  for  the  first  year  cannot  be  obtained  by  the 
pupils  until  they  have  passed  a  preparatory  examination,  qualifying  them  with 
the  title  of  scholars  of  the  first  year.    The  fee  for  this  entry  is  200  francs. 

The  general  entrance  to  all  the  classes  of  the  second  year  cannot  be  granted  to 
pupils  until  they  have  passed  an  examination  on  all  the  subjects  connected  with 
the  first  year's  teaching,  entitling  them  to  be  called  pupils  of  the  second  year. 
The  fee  is  250  francs. 

Only  half  this  sum  is  paid  for  each  renewin^r  of  the  general  entrance. 

Persons  who  do  not  desire  to  pass  examinations  may  attend  one  or  several  of 
the  classes  on  the  payment  of  forty  francs ;  or  in  case  of  the  renewal  of  attendance, 
twenty  francs. 

The*  special  entrance  to  the  commercial  office  is  100  francs  a  year.  This  entrance 
is  only  granted  to  pupils  previously  entered  with  special  title  to  at  least  three 
classes  of  the  first  or  second  year  of  study,  not  comprising  the  language  classes. 

Special  entrance  is  granted  at  any  period  of  the  year.  No  reduction  of  fee  is 
made  after  the  commencement  of  the  courses. 

No  certificate  is  required  for  such  entrancei  except  in  the  commercial  office, 
when  the  candidate  is  submitted  to  an  examination  before  the  head  clerk,  on  the 
elements  of  book-keeping,  French,  the  rudiments  of  German  and  English,  and 
commercial  arithmetic. 

The  pupils  entered  with  a  special  title  cannot  obtain  a  diploma  on  leaving  the 
institation. 

HxammaUoiu, 

The  examinations  are  gratuitous,  fbe  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  first 
year  (examinations  for  aamission)  takes  place  once  eveir  jrear,  during  the  first 
week  in  October,  before  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  presided  over  by  the  director. 

The  subjects  for  examination  are  those  taught  in  the  professional  sections  of 
colleges,  and  in  the  preparatory  school  annexed  to  the  institution ;  they  are — 

1.  A  composition  in  French,  and  a  translation  from  French  or  Flemish  into 
English  or  German. 

2.  General  geography. 

3.  The  elements  of  universal  history,  (ancient  history,  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  modern  history.)  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  nxes  every  year,  in  the 
month  of  January,  what  portion  of  universal  history  shall  form  the  subject  of  ex- 
amination for  the  October  following. 

4.  Arithmetic  and  its  application  to  commerce,  the  elements  of  algebra,  and 
geometry. 

5.  The  elements  of  book-keeping. 

6.  The  rudiments  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

This  programme  may  be  modified  for  foreigners,  especially  as  regards  languages. 

The  pupils  who  have  passed  their  first  examination  in  some  college  or  academy 
in  the  kingdom  are  exempt  from  this  examination,  as  are  those  who  have  received 
the  certificate  of  primus  in  the  German  gymnasiums,  or  who  can  give  proof  that 
they  have  completed  their  preparatory  studies,  always  supposing  that  they  pos- 
sess a  tolerable  knowledge  of  French  and  two  other  languages. 

The  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  second  year  takes  place  before  the  body  of 
professors,  united  in  a  special  commission,  and  presided  over  by  the  director,  be- 
tween the  5th  and  10th  of  August  annually.  The  subjects  for  examination  are 
named  in  the  programme. 

After  the  sotond  year,  juries,  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  award 
to  the  pupils  having  the  requisite  knowledge  diplomas  of  proficiency ;  and  the 
recipient  of  this  diploma,  if  a  diploma  of  "great  distinction,"  is  eligible  for  the 
travelling  money  grantea. 

The  government  commissioner,  in  reporting  on  tbe  operation  of  this  school  in 
1866,  states: 

The  pupils  entered,  numbered  79  for  the  school  year  1861-2,  60  for  that  of 
1862-3,  77  for  that  of  1863-4,  and  70  for  that  of  1864-5. 
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Daring  this  period  of  four  years,  32  pupils  have  gone  up  for  their  final  exami- 
nation and  to  obtain  diplomas  of  proficiencj,  23  passed  with  success,  9  were 
turned  back;  among  the  pupils  who  succeeded  13  have  passed  satisfactorily,  6 
with  distinction,  2  with  great  distinction,  and  2  with  the  highest  distinction. 

The  number  of  pupils  entered  for  the  courses  of  the  school  year,  1865-6,  reached 
65,  distributed  as  follows: 

First  Fear, — Commercial  office  and  correspondence,  5Y  pupils;   history  and 

{>roduct8  of  commerce,  37  ;  political  economy,  45 ;  commercial  geography,  39  ; 
aw,  (rudiments,)  35;  German,  40;  English,  53;  Spanish,  36;  Italian.  17. 

Second  Tear. — Commercial  ofiSce  and  correspondence,  57  pupils ;  nistory  of 
commercial  products,  14 ;  history  of  commerce,  17 ;  commercial  and  maritime 
law,  14;  customs  laws,  12;  foreign  languages,  (see  Ist year;)  ship-building  and 
fitting,  17. 

Of  the  65  pupils  entered,  38  have  been  entered  for  the  general  co«rse,  after  ex- 
amination, or  after  furnishing  proofs  that  they  have  completed  their  preparatory 
studies.    The  others  have  followed  the  special  courses  as  free  pupils. 

The  examinations  have  yielded  the  following  results :  out  of  14  pupils  who  en- 
tered themselves  for  the  examination  for  promotion,  3  withdrew,  and  11  were  ad- 
mitted as  pupils  for  the  second  year.  T wenty-fi  ve  pupils  have  presented  themselves 
for  admission  ;  12  were  admitted  with  certificates,  11  after  examination,  one  was 
turned  back,  and  one  withdrew. 

Tn  the  month  of  August,  1806,  7  pupils  underwent  their  final  examination ;  one 
was  turned  back,  and  6  obtained  the  diploma  of  proficiency,  viz  :  one  with  distinc- 
tion and  honorable  mention,  and  5  satisfactorily. 

In  1864,  travelling  money  was  granted  to  three  pupils,  in  order  that  they  might 
complete  their  commercial  studies  in  India,  Mexico,  and  in  the  East.  Two  others 
obtained  grants  to  enable  them  to  visit  Mexico  and  North  America.  In  1865, 
three  old  pupils  received  travelling  money  and  the  title  of  Consul-pupil,  to  enable 
them  to  complete  their  education  abroad. 

SCHOOLS  OF  NAVrOATION. 

There  are  in  Belgium  two  schools  of  navigation— at  Antwerp  and  at  Ostend. 
Their  reorganization  dates  from  the  regulation  of  October  il,  1833,  and  February 
19,  1849,  with  slight  modifications  in  1857.  Scholars  are  admitted  during  the 
first  weeks  of  October  and  March  every  year.  Instrnction  is  made  free  by  sti- 
pends, and  is  given  all  the  year  round  for  at  Uast  six  hours  every  day. 

The  course  embraces  the  following  subjects :  geometry,  stereometry,  trigonom- 
etry, nautical  astronomy,  navigation,  meteorology,  commercial  sciences  applied  to 
navigation,  and  English.  As  often  as  possible  during  the  year  practical  lessons 
are  given  on  board  a  merchant  vessel. 

Annual  examinations  are  held  for  the  scholars  of  both  schools  by  an  examining 
jury,  composed  of  professors  of  the  two  schools,  which  gives  certificates  to  successful 
students.  These  examinations  are  open  to  persons  who  have  not  attended  the 
school,  but  have  in  some  other  way  acquired  a  knowledge  of  navigation.  The 
certificates  of  competence  entitle  the  holder  to  the  privilege  of  *'  captain,"  ''  lieu- 
tenant,*' and  ''mate,"  and  without  which  these  functions  cannot  be  performed. 

Each  school  has  eight  whole  and  sixteen  half  stipends  ;  the  former  of  400  francs 
and  the  latter  of  200  francs. 

The  inspector,  who  superintends  both  schools,  is  appointed  by  the  government ; 
and  each  school  has  a  local  board  of  administration. 

The  total  sum  annually  appropriated  is  19,000  francs. 

The  navigation  school  at  Antwerp  has  four  professors,  and  numbers  53  pupils ; 
that  at  Ostend  has  three  professors  and  68  pnpils. 

There  is  a  professor  of  navigation  at  Nieuport  who  gives  instruction  to  a  class 
of  professional  seamen,  who  can  present  themselves  for  examination  to  the  Jury 
named  ahove. 


AGRICUITUBAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  INSTRUCTION 

INBELGIUSC 


In  Belgium  the  great  leading  industry  of  agriculture  has  from  an 
early  period  reeeived  the  attention  of  enterprising  aoid  pablio^pirited 
citizens,  as  well  as  the  protecting  aid  of  government.  So  early  as 
1645,  the  husbandry  of  Fliinders  was  so  far  adyanoed  that  the  aeoount 
of  it  by  Sir  Richard  Weston,  pnblidied  by  Harilib  in  London  in  that 
year,  was  thought  to  hare  added  millions  to  the  productiTe  industry  of 
England,  by  modifying  its  system  of  tillage ;  and  for  this  timely  publi- 
cation, Hartlib  received  from  Oromwell  a  yearly  pennon  of  £100. 

The  public  aid  to  this  great  interest  is  now  organiied  as  follows : 

I.— svpiatbB  ootTVCiL  or  AomotTLTuai. 

The  Superior  Council  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  two  delegates, 
selected  annually  by  each  provincial  commission  by  ballot,  and  of  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  king.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  not  to  exceed 
half  the  number  of  delegates  from  provincial  commissions.  The  offi- 
cers consist  of  a  president  and  two  vice  presidents,  nominated  by  the 
king  for  each  session,  and  a  secretary,  who  keeps  the  records. 

This  council  gives  advice  on  subjects  submitted  by  the  government, 
and  discusses,  from  the  stand-point  of  general  interest,  the  wishes 
expressed  by  the  provincial  Commissions  of  Agriculture,  or  proposi- 
tions relating  to  agriculture  made  by  members  of  the  council  in  the 
name  of  provincial  commissions  or  in  their  own  name.  The  subjects 
submitted  to  the  investigation  of  the  council  have  been,  in  advance, 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  provincial  commissions  and  of  the 
members  of  the  council.  The  deliberations  of  the  council,  and  the 
documents  relating  thereto,  are  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  members  serve  without  pay^  but  their  mileage  and  other  ex- 
penses, under  the  action  of  the  council,  are  paid  from  the  budget  of 
the  Interior  Department. 

n.— HPBOvorouL  oommuwiorb  or  AORionuruaa. 

Each  province  has  a  OeaamaBkia  of  Agricnltore,  composed  of  form- 
era  or  agrioultorists,  equal  in  numbw  to  that  of  agricultural  districts 
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in  the  province.     A  Teterinarj  surgeon  of  the  govemment  is  also  a 
member  of  the  commission. 

No  one  can  be  a  member  of  the  provincial  commission  unless  be  is 
also  a  member  of  a  local  agricultural  committee  or  society. 

The  members  of  the  provincial  commbsions  of  agriculture  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  kiog  from  a  double  list  of  candidates  presented  by  the 
agricultural  committees  or  societies,  as  nominated  in  a  general  meet- 
ing. 

The  veterinary  surgeon  is  appointed  from  the  candidates  proposed  by 
the  provincial  commission. 

No  agricultural  committee  or  society  of  less  than  25  members  is 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  provincial  commission.  One-third  of 
the  provincial  oommisnons  is  renewed  each  year ;  the  members  can  be 
re-elected.  The  delegate  of  the  province  commission  must  haUtoally 
reside  in  the  district  he  represents. 

The  king  appoints  the  president  from  the  members  of  the  commisedou; 
also  the  secretary.  The  latter  has  no  voice  in  the  deliberations.  The 
governor  of  the  province,  if  he  thinks  necessary,  can  preside  at  the 
general  meetings  of  the  commission. 

m.— AGSICULTUBAL  ASKKSATIOIIS  AND  SOOISTItt. 

In  every  agricultural  district,  whichhas  not  a  society  of  agriculture* 
an  association  is  to  be  formed ;  if  a  dbtrict  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
communes  for  this  purpose,  it  must  join  a  neighboring  district. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are : 

1.  To  promote  improvements  in  agriculture,  approved  by  experience. 

2.  To  give  to  the  administration  such  information  as  appears  useful 
and  in  the  interest  of  agriculture. 

3.  To  co-operate  with  the  provincial  commission  of  agriculture. 

4.  To  superintend  the  execution  of  regulations  in  regard  to  provincial 
or  national  expositions  of  agricultural  products. 

The  association  is  composed  of — 

a.  The  members  of  the  commission  of  agriculture  and  the  veterinary 
surgeons  of  the  government  residing  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
commune. 

b.  An  unlimited  number  of  members  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
agricultural  district. 

Each  proprietor  or  &rmer  living  in  the  agricultural  district  is  ad- 
mitted, if  he  desires,  unless  incapacitated  by  civil  law. 

The  association  establishes  a  common  fund,  into,  which  an  equal  sum 
is  paid  by  each  member,  fixed  by  resolution  of  a  general  meeting. 
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This  fnnd,  together  with  the  subsidies  of  the  state  and  the  proinnoe, 
is  destined  to  defray — 

1 .  Expenses  of  administration . 

2.  Expenses  of  fairs  and  expositions. 

3.  All  expenses  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  agricoltnral  improve 
ments  within  the  district. 

Members  not  paying  their  contribations  within  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  are  excluded  from  the  association. 

The  association  is  administered  by  a  president, ^ice  president,  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  and  a  counsellor.  All  officers  are  elected  by  ballot  for 
three  years,  and  are  re-eligible,  one-third  going  out  each  year. 

In  1864  the  different  agricultural  associations  of  the  state  included 
14,815  members. 

Every  year  a  distribution  of  prizes  takes  place  within  the  association. 
The  prizes  consist  of  medals  with  the  likeness  of  the  king,  numbered, 
or  in  implements  of  use  in  the  district. 

In  the  general  meeting  of  the  second  half  of  every  year,  the  associa- 
tion defines  the  principles  of  competition  for  the  next  exhibition,  the 
mode  in  which  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  agricultural  and  hovticul- 
tural  products,  for  the  best  cattle,  or  farming  instruments,  &c.  This 
programme  must  be  approved  and  is  generally  approved  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  association^  that  all  inhabitants  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
concur. 

The  competition  is  principally  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging — 

1.  Persons  whose  agricultural  or  horticultural  establishments  are 
kept  with  the  greatest  care,  and  managed  on  the  best  principles. 

2.  Those  who  have  introduced  essential  improvements  in  one  of  the 
branches  of  agricultural  industry. 

3.  Those  who  raise  the  handsomest  and  best  cattle. 

4  Those  wbo  have  manufactured  or  introduced,  or  those  who  use 
the  best  instruments  for  farmiiig  or  rural  economy. 

5.  The  artisans,  masters  or  fellows,  who  by  their  profession  benefit 
agricultural  industry,  whose  inteUigence,  services,  and  deportment  are 
regularly  verified. 

Special  juries,  nominated  by  the  officers  of  the  association,  pronounce 
on  the  merit  of  the  competitors ;  these  juries  must  be  selected  from 
competent  persons  outside  of  the  district,  and  cannot  participate  in  the 
prizes. 

IV.— IDUCATIOVAL  IKSnTOTIOIIB. 

By  the  organic  law  of  July  18,  1860,  the  stato  established  the  fol- 
lowing institutions  fbr  instruction  in  agriculture  and  kindred  subjects : 
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1.  An  agricultaral  sehool. 

2.  Two  practical  schools  of  hortioiiltare. 
8.  A  veterinary  school. 

4.  School  of  forestry. 

I.-eTATB  AOBZCTTLTU&AJi  SCHOOL  AT  OEKBLOUX. 

The  agricultural  school  was  founded  at  the  expense  of  the  atale  in 
Oemblouz. 

COUBSB  OF  INSTBUCnOV. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces — 

a,  Rvral  engineering ^  compriaing  elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  stereom- 
etry, Burreying,  leFelling,  linear  design,  the  elements  of  mechanics,  the  conatmo- 
tion  of  farming  instruments,  agricultural  machines,  country  roads  and  bnildings, 
drainage  and  watering. 

6.  Pkyeieal  and  chemical  tcieneet :  natural  philosophy,  meteorology,  inorganic 
and  organic  chemistry,  as  applied  to  agriculture,  chemical  analysis,  and  agricul- 
tural technology. 

c.  Natural  history :  mineralogy,  g^logy,  botany  and  zoology,  as  applied  to 
agriculture. 

d.  Zootechny,  comprising  the  elements  of  anatomy  and  animal  physiology, 
exterior  hygiene,  production,  raising,  improvement,  and  training  of  domestic 
animals. 

e.  Cultivation,  including  general  and  special  agriculture,  forest  culture,  tree 
and  horticulture. 

/.  Bural  and/orest  eeonamj/^  comprehending  the  principles  of  sodal  economy,  the 
system  of  cultivation,  distribution  of  crops,  agricultural  stock,  theory  of  vegeta- 
bles, animals,  agricultural  arts,  woods  and  forests,  as  belonging  to  rural  explora- 
tion, land  and  forest  administration. 

g.  Rural  laws :  the  elementary  principles  of  civil  law ;  the  decrees,  regula- 
tions, and  special  laws  of  interest  to  the  proprietor  and  farmer. 

h»  Agricultural  accounts, 

2. — Practical  Oourss^ 

The  practical  course  embrace  the  application  of  the  preceding. 

a.  Rural  engineering :  exercises  in  linear  design,  surveying,  mensuration,  ganging 
of  waters,  plans,  devices,  and  execution  of  works  of  drainage  and  watering, 
plans  and  devices  of  rural  construction. 

b.  Physical  and  chemical  sciences :  chemical  manipulations,  examination  and 
analysis  of  soil,  pasture,  and  the  several  products  of  agricultural  industry  ;  visits 
to  brick-works,  lime-kilns^  factories  of  drainage-tubs,  starch^actories,  breweries, 
distilleries,  sugar-factories,  &c. 

e.  Natural  history :  herborization,  excursions  for  geology  and  mineralogy. 

d.  ZqoUchny :  demonstrations  for  the  course  in  anatomy  and  .physiology  j 
harnessiufr,  grooming,  management  of  animals  for  the  slaughter-house,  of  milk- 
cows,  of  working  oxen,  of  wool-growing  beasts ;  examination  of  animals  for  sale, 
visiting  studs,  stables,  flocks,  market,  expositions ;  sanitary  visits,  and  attendance 
at  veterinary  operations,  &c. 

e,  Oultivaiion :  use  of  implements,  instruments,  vehicles,  machines ;  prepara- 
tory labor  of  the  soil,  tilth,  harrowing,  manuring,  seed,  and  artificial  multipli- 
cation ;  weeding,  second  dressing,  hilling,  watering,  cutting  of  trees ;  hay- 
making, harvesting  various  crops ;  mowing,  thrashing,  fto. ;  visiting  special 
places  of  cultivation,  gardens,  forests,  nurseries,  and  agricultural  work. 

/.  Rural  economy :  organization  of  agricultural  work,  and  reports  on  explora- 
tions under  superintendence  of  the.  pupils ;  estimates,  plans  of  raurnung,  visitiBg 
of  farms,  kc. 
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h.  Agricultural  aecaunit :  keepiDg  of  booki  ia  refbrenoe  to  special  cnltiTatton ; 
opening,  keeping  and  closing  of  accounts,  balanceSj  InTentorj,  budget,  balance- 
Bbeet,  £c. 

For  practical  instraction^  tbej  hare  a  fann,  coltiyated  by- the  state,  an  agricnl- 
taral  and  industrial  establishment,  under  direction  of  the  Society  of  Gemblouz, 
special  tracts  of  land  for  experimental  cultivation,  and  gardens. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  four  years.  A  boarding-house  is  connected 
with  the  institution. 

3. — Teacher*. 

The  personnel  of  the  institute  consists  of  om  director  and  one  eulhdirectarj  five 
professors,  among  whom  one  is  charged  with  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  estab- 
lishments, three  monitoref  one  etewar^  ome  gardener^  two  overeeere^  and  the  persons 
necessary  for  the  interior  service. 
The  director,  appointed  by  the  state,  receives  a  salary  of  4,000-5,000  francs. 
The  sub-director,  appointed  by  the  state,  receives  a  salary  of  3,500-4,500  francs. 
The  professors,  "  '*  **  "  "    3,000-4,000      " 

The  steward,  «*  "  **  ««  "    2,000-2,600      " 

The  monitors,  <*  «*  «*  "  "    1,500-2,000      ** 

4. — 8iq>eroiHon, 

A  committee  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  state,  is  entrusted  with  the 
chief  supervision  of  the  agricultural  institute.  This  committee  is  renewed  every 
two  vears;  but  the  old  members  may  be  reappointed.  It  is  their  office  to  advise 
on  the  expenditures  and  accounts;  to  control  the  studies,  administration  and 
discipline.  They  can  visit  the  different  classes  and  localities ;  examine  the  books 
of  the  director  and  the  book-keeper ;  inspect  the  material,  the  collections,  and 
the  boarding-house.  Each  year  they  report  to  the  Minister  of  Interior  the  result 
of  their  visitations. 

At  the  close  of  every  scholastic  year  the  committee  of  supervision,  the  director, 
and  the  teachers  meet  in  council,  to  deliberate  on  such  improvements  in  the  system 
of  instruction,  administration,  and  interior  management  as  the  experience  of  the 
year  may  suggest. 

5. — Pupils. 

Pupils  cannot  be  admitted  before  they  are  16  years  of  age ;  outside  pupils  at 
18  years.  They  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  from  which  are  exempt 
those  who  have  obtained  an  academical  degree.  At  the  end  of  every  year  public 
examinations  in  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  take  place;  and  certificates 
are  given  to  the  pupils  who  have  finished  the  three-years'  course.  The  annual 
contribution  for  boarding  pupils  is  700  francs ;  for  outside  pupils,  300  francs, 
paid  quarterly  in  advance. 

n.-STATE  PRACTICAL  HOBTIOUIA'URAL  SCHOOL  AT  VILVOBOE. 

A  practical  school  of  horticultare  has  been  established  at  Yilvorde, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  state. 

^  COURSB  or  IRSTBUCnON. 

BDtanie :  Anatomical  elements  of  plants  and  organs  of  nutrition. 

FhrieuUure :  cnltiration  of  herbaceous  plants. 

OuUioation  of  kitchen  vegetables,  pot  herbs. 

BorticuUure :  Succinct  study  of  the  parts  which  constitute  the  ligneous  organi- 
zation, and  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  these  parts ;  general 
principles  of  multiplication  of  trees  and  shrubberies  ;  spedal  cultivation  of  pear 
and  apple  trees. 

./IritAme^;  fractions  and  problems. 

French  and  Flemith  languages :  Elementary  grammar  to  syntax  ;  grammatioal 
and  logical  analysis ;  composing  notes  on  practical  work. 

Praeticallabor :  Digging,  clipping. 
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UL-STATB  VETKRINARY  SCHOOL  AT  CUBSGHEM. 

The  yeterinarj  school  at  Cureghem  is  under  one  director  and  eight 
professors,  with  four  monitors,  an  accountant,  steward,  clerk,  and  two 
servants.     A  physician,  also,  is  attached  to  the  school. 

OONOITION  OF  ADMISSION. 

Previous  to  admission,  pupils  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in 
the  following  matters : 

1 .  French  language :  Eze^ises  on  grammar,  especially  sjotax ;  grammatical 
and  loffical  analysis;  compositioD  of  a  given  subject,  narrative  or  letter. 

2.  Arithmetic:  The  foar  rules  applied  to  number;  vulgar,  decimal,  and  com- 
pound fractions;  divisibility  of  numbers;  periodical  decimal  fraciions;  square 
and  cube  root ;  proportions ;  rule  of  three,  simple  and  compound  ;  rule  of  interest, 
discount,  and  partnership ;  alligation  and  mixture;  progressions;  metrical  system. 

^^  Algebra:  Object — explanation  of  signs ;  reductionof  similar  terms;  addition 
and  subtraction ;  rule  or  signs  of  subtrnction ;  rule  of  mutiplication ;  remarks 
on  these  rules;  division  of  monomials  and  of  polynomials ;  solution  of  equations 
with  one  and  two  quantities ;  problems. 

4.  Oeometry. — (a. )  Plane :  Demonstration  of  theorems  and  solution  of  problems 
contained  in  the  first  three  books  of  Legendre;  inscription  of  retiular  polygons  in 
a  circle ;  expression  o!'  the  measnre  of  circumference ;  ar»'a  of  circle. 

(h.)  Oeometry  of  space:  Definition  of  terms;  measure  of  prism;  truncated 
prism  ;  pyramid  ;  truncated  pyramid  ;  area  of  cone,  of  truncated  cone ;  solidity 
of  eone  and  truncated  cone;  area  of  cylinder;  solidity  of  cylinder;  area  of 
sphere;  area  of  zone;  solidity  of  sphere  ;  solidity  of  spheric  sector;  solidity  of 
spheric  segmrnt  with  two  bases ;  solidity  of  regular  polyhedron. 

5.  Geography :  General,  of  Belgium  ;  political  divisions  ;  provinces ;  arrondlsse- 
ments;  cantons;  communes;  cities;  population;  cekbrated  men ;  special  indus- 
try ;  commerce;  fortified  t>lAces;  sea  ports;  physical  constitution;  bas'ns: 
plains;  plateaux;  course  of  water;  rivers;  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral 
products;  special  products  of  each  province;  travelling  by  land  and  water; 
geographical  nomenclature ;  general  knowledge  of  surrounding  states ;  Europe ; 
the  parts  of  the  world. 

6.  flistory:  Detailed  history  of  Belffium ;  universal  history;  facts  connected 
with  national  history;  the  period  of  the  Francs;  feudal ;  House  of  Burgundy,  of 
Austria;  Spanish  and  German  branch;  war  of  Spanish  succession  ;  war  of  Aus- 
trian succession;  Marie  Theresa;  Brabantine  revolution;  French  empire; 
kingdom  of  Netherlands;  Belgium  independent. 

These  examinations  take  place  once  per  year,  and  the  programme  Is  published. 

00UA8B  OF  iNsraucnoN. 

The  coarse  of  instruction  embraces  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  divided  in  fonr 
classes,  as  follows : 

A.  Firet  year:  Natural  philosophy ;  chemistry;  botany;  descriptive  anatomy 
of  the  horse;  dissections;  principles  of  horse-shoeing  ;  herborization. 

B,  Second  year:  Natural  philosophy;  chemistry:  descriptive  and  comparative 
anatomy  of  domestic  animals ;  general  anatomy  ;  physiology  ;  dissections ;  'prin- 
ciples of  horse-shoeing;  chemical  manipulations. 

C,  Third  year:  Materia  medica  and  pharmacyclynamic ;  pharmacology; 
pathology  and  general  therapeutics  ;  pathology  and  special  therapeutics ;  patbo* 
logical  anatomy ;  aootechnic  farriery  applied ;  anatomy  of  regions ;  operative 
surgery  ;  clinic;  practical  exercises  in  zootechnic ;  pharmaceutic  manipulations. 

D.  Fourth  year:  Pathology  and  special  therapeutics;  surgical  pathology; 
obstetrics;  farriery  applied  ;  anatomy  of  regions  ;  practical  operative  medicine; 
legal  medicine ;  sanitary  police ;  practical  exercises  in  zootechnic  ;  clinic ;  phar- 
maceaticskl  manipulations. 

Every  year,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  is  held  a  general  examination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertuning  what  pupils  can  be  admitted  to  the  superior  courses. 
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A  boarding-hoase  is  connected  with  the  school. 

The  degree  of  Teterinary  surgeon  is  bestowed  upon  those  pnpils  who  have 
passed  one  year  in  the  highest  class,  and  who  pass  a  final  examination  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  with  distinction,  with  great  distinction,  or  with  greatest  dis- 
tinction. 

rV.-FORESTRY  SCHOOL  AT  BOUILLON. 

This  school  was  established  by  royal  decree  of  April  22, 1864,  at 
Bouillon,  province  of  Luxemburg. 

COUBSB  OF  INSTRUOnOir. 

A  two-years'  coarse  embraces  the  following  instructions : 

Firtt  Year, 

French  Language:  Becapitalation  of  syntax— principles  of  style,  especially 
epistolary ;  Composition :  Narralives,  descriptions,  letters  and  reports. 

Malhematies :  Review  of  arithmetic^  rnlo  of  interest  and  discount ;  plane  geome' 
try^  measure  of  surfaces ;  elementary  algebra  ;  rectilinear  trigonomary,  lerellmg  by 
square  and  graphometer. 

Natural  Bietory :  jBotonte— elementary  organs,  cells,  fibres,  tubes,  contents,  de- 
velopment, grouping ;  Compound  Organs  :  Anatomical  structure  of  the  stem  of 
the  dicotyledons—medulla^  sheath,  wood,  bark,  root,  leaf,  bud,  ramification, 
flower,  cover,  stamen,  pistil. 

Reifroduetian  :  Fruit,  grain,  germ. 

Fhyeiology :  Structure  of  plants ;  sources  of  alimentation ;  organic  principles ; 
inorganic  principles. 

Immediate  Principlet :  Neuters,  superozygens,  superhydrogens,  azotes. 

Nutrition  t^  Vegetables :  Absorption,  elaboration,  growing  of  wood,  germina- 
tion. 

Nomenclature :  Linne's  system— natural  method.    Principal  families  of  trees. 

Mineralogy:  Mineral  species;  rocks— exterior,  crystallographic,  and  chemical 
qualities.    Principal  minerals— -quartz,  lime,  gypsum,  clay,  felspar. 

Forest  economy  :  Definition,  subdivision,  sylvaculture.  Preliminaries — funda- 
mental principles.  Elements — their  action  on  vegetation.  Soil — its  composition  and 
qualities.  Cutting,  dressing,  measuring,  sale,  qualities  and  defects  of  wood.  Car^ 
bonizatlon.  Woo4  for  industrial  purposes ;  how  to  estimate  its  contents  and  value. 
Design. 

Second  Tear, 

French  Language :  Composition,  elocution,  style,  rhetoric,  poetry. 

Mathematics :  Geometry  and  dimensions ;  levelling  by  compass ;  topo£^phical 
levelling ;  elementarypnnciples  of  construction  of  roads. 

Natural  History:  (feology — exterior  and  interior  agent.  Zoology:  anatomy, 
physiology,  classification,  mammalia,  birds,  useful  and  injurious  Insects,  fresh 
water  fishes. 

Forestry  Economy :  Management  of  forest ;  inventory ;  special  statistics ;  sys- 
tem of  exploration. 

Legislation  and  Jurisprudence :  Elementary  principles  of  political  and  adminis- 
trative laws ;  forest  code ;  laws  in  regard  to  fishing  and  hunting ;  commentaries ; 
decisions. 

Graphic  Work:  Draft  by  compass;  longitudinal  and  sectional  profiles  of  roads, 
ditches,  culverts,  vessels,  machines,  plans,  kc. 


ACADEMIES  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  AND  SCHOOLS  OP  DESIGN. 

fOMipiled  firam  OflcM  Docomcnts.; 


I.— HISTQBICAL  SmOUBT. 

To  understand  thorongUy  any  institiition,  it  is  not  saffieient  to  know 
its  present  condition,  but  inquiries  mnst  be  made  into  the  canses  wbioh 
gaye  it  birth,  the  ciromnBtances  which  aided  or  obstmoted  its  deyelop- 
ment,  and  the  modifications  to  which  it  was  subjected  on  acconnt  of 
changes  in  thecnstoms  of  the  time  and  in  the  wants  which  the  institn- 
tion  was  intended  to  supply. 

In  tracing  the  derelopment  of  instruction  in  art  4n  Belgium,  we 
jrecognixe  four  periods  since  the  first  art  association  or  guild  was 
founded  at  Antwerp,  in  the  14th  century,  down  to  the  present  time. 

Pbbiod  I.-^Although  public  institutions  for  promoting  the  science 
and  art  of  design,  as  we  now  find  them  organized  and  administered, 
jure  of  oomparatiyely  recent  origin,  associations  or  guilds  of  artists,  who 
opened  their  schools  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Luke,  existed  as  early 
as  the  14th  century  at  Venice,  Florence,  and  Paris.  At  first,  mem- 
bership was  confined  to  persons  of  the  same  pursmt,  and  their  exclu- 
sive object  was  to  recruit  their  own  ranks.  In  the  17th  century  they 
began  to  admit  more  liberally  from  other  professions,  and  adopted  the 
denomination  of  Academy,  under  which  name  tiiey  were  established  at 
Borne,  Paris,  Antwerp,  Nuremberg,  Berlin,  and  Dresden.  Between 
tbe  years  1711  and  1781  the  movement  to  bring  instruction  in  graphic 
and  plastio  art  within  reach  of  the  people  had  extended  to  Padua,  Bo- 
logne,  Augsburg,  Florence,  Stuttgart,  London,  Mantoa,  Amsterdam, 
Munich,  Cassel,  Turin,  Weimar,  Bordeaux,  and  Frankfort. 

The  establishment  of  a  school  and  association  at  Antwerp  was  due  to 
the  ^orts  of  the  eminent  painter,  David  Teniers,  the  younger,  who 
began  to  agitate  the  matter  in  1648,  shortiy  after  the  foundation  of  that 
at  Paris ;  and  the  letters  patent  of  Philip  lY,  which  gave  it  the  titie 
of  Boyal  Academy,  aa  well  as  certain  privileges,  are  dated  from  the 
month  of  July,  1668.  These  privileges  consisted  in  eight  franchises, 
which,  carrying  with  them  exemption  from  taxes,  contributions,  and 
eiher  charges,  were  sold,  and  became  a  kind  of  subsidy  from  the  State. 

The  first  attempt  in  Brussels  was  made  in  1711  by  the  association  of 
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artists,  but  the  academy  had  a  ncklj  existence  until  1763,  when  it  was 
adopted  by  the  muuicipality.  Bruges  organized  its  school  in  1720; 
Ghent,  in  1750 ;  Tournai,  in  1757 ;  Courtrai^  in  1760 ;  Malines,  in 
1771;  Ath.  inl772;  Oudenarde,  in  1773;  Liege,  about  1775,  and 
Ypres,  in  1779.  Generally,  these  institutions  were  founded  not  by 
artists,  but  by  associations  of  citiiens.  In  Brussels,  the  corporation  of 
tapestry- workers,  painters,  and  sculptors,  judging  that  a  knowledge  of 
art  was  indispensable  to  artisans  of  their  respective  professions,  estab- 
lished a  public  school  of  design,  and  petitioned  the  magistrates  to  al- 
low them  the  occupancy  of  a  room  in  the  City  Hall.  In  Bruges, 
also,  a  Free  Academy  of  Painting  and  Architecture  was  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  corporation  of  painters ;  and  this  institution  has  pre- 
served its  independent  organisation  to  this  day.  The  only  aid  they 
asked  from  the  magistrates  was  a  suitable  hall.  In  Ghent,  an  artist- 
painter  procured  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  design  by  starting  a 
subscription  among  the  citizens,  and  soliciting  £rom  the  public  authori- 
ties the  use  of  a  public  hall.  The  academy  at  Malines  was  established 
in  the  same  way,  but  the  academies  in  Toumai  and  Liege  originated 
with  the  authorities ;  in  the  former  instance  with  a  view  to  perfect  the 
manufacture  of  china. 

The  movement  thus  widely  manifested  in  these  enterprising  cities 
had  its  inspiration  in  the  universal  demand  of  European  society  to  escape 
from  the  yoke  of  corporations  and  guilds,  which  weighed  heavily  on  the 
most  important  industries,  and  by  the  establishment  of  schools  to  train 
a  larger  number  of  real  artists. 

The  preamble  of  the  ordinance  of  Marie  Theresa,  dated  March  20, 
1773,  which  responded  to  the  aspirations  of  the  most  enlightened  men 
in  the  province  of  Brabant,  reads  as  follows :  "  We  have  seen  with  re- 
gret that  the  liberal  arts,  which  give  so  much  honor  to  the  country  in 
which  they  flourish,  have  been  confounded  with  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
that  in  some  cities  of  this  province  artists  are  obliged  to  become  members 
of  guilds  composed  mainly  of  workmen  and  artisans.'^  The  decree  de- 
clares that  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  and  architecture  are  not 
derogatory  to  nobility,  and  that  every  man  may  freely  practise  these  arts 
and  dispose  of  their  products  in  the  market.  This  decree  was  originally 
applicable  only  to  the  Duchy  of  Brabant,  to  which  belonged  Antwerp, 
as  well  as  Malines  and  Limburg;  but  in  1778  it  was  extended  to  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  dominion  in  the  Netherlands. 

From  iiaa  date  academies  and  schools  of  instruction  in  art  were  mul- 
tiplied ;  the  local  authorities  interested  themselves  more  and  more  in 
them,  and  the  communes  in  various  ways  aided  them,  royalljy  doing 
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but  little  beyond  a  moral  patronage  and  sanotioDy  which,  however,  was 
of  some  advantage.  The  character  of  this  latter  aid  is  easily  under- 
stood by  reading  the  letters  patent  relating  to  the  Academy  of  Ghent  of 
September  14,  1771 : 

"  Her  Majesty,  desiring  to  enconrage  the  re-establishment  of  an 
Academy  of  Design,  Painting,  and  Architecture  in  the  City  of  Ohent, 
as  well  as  to  promote  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  generally,  has,  with  the 
advice  of  her  Privy  Council  and  the  council  of  his  Highness  the  Duke 
Charles  Alexander,  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  her  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  Captain  General  of  the  Netherlands,  declared,  and  does  declare  : 

"1.  That  she  has  pleased  to  take  said  academy  under  her  royal 
protection  and  to  give  it  her  good  will. 

"2.  That  this  academy  can  consequently  be  styled  'Eoyal  Academy 
of  Design,  Painting  and  Architecture.' 

**  3.  That  this  academy  shall  be  resulated  by  the  laws  and  statutes 
already  decreed  by  the  magistracy  of  Ghent,  and  that  in  this  respect,  as 
in  all  others,  it  remain  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  said  magis- 
tracy. 

' '  4.  That  the  president  and  directors  of  said  academy  are  permitted 
to  have  engraved  and  make  use  of  a  special  seal,  after  a  design  given 
in  their  petition,  with  this  inscription  :  '  Sigillum  acad.  art.,pict.,  ei 
architect.,  Ghent*  and  below,  '  Renovato,  anno  1770.' 

"5.  That  they  may  cause  to  be  struck  at  the  mint  of  her  Majesty  in 
the  city  of  Brussels,  at  the  expense  of  the  academy,  the  medals  which 
this  academy  may  require  for  the  distribution  of  prizes. 

**  6.  And,  finally,  her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  grant  to  students  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  academy  the  same  number  and  kind  of 
prizes  she  has  thought  fit  to  accord  to  similar  academies  in  the  cities  of 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Bruges,  namely :  for  the  first  prize,  a  gold 
medal,  with  ring;  for  the  second  prize,  a  similar  medal,  not  gold;  and 
for  the  third  prize,  a  medal  not  gold,  and  without  ring.  A  copy  of  the 
present  to  be  sent  to  the  magistracy  of  Ghent  for  their  information  and 
direction." 

In  their  origin,  it  will  be  seen,  the  academies  were  neither  communal 
nor  state  institutions,  and  were  as  independent  of  both  as  they  could 
be  at  that  time,  receiving  from  the  magistracy  or  the  commune  only 
the  use  of  a  hall  and  small  subsidies  towards  annual  expenses. 

From  the  time  of  Marie  Theresa,  the  academies  relinquished  or  were 
gradually  deprived  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  which  they  exchanged 
for  certain  advantages  that  the  communes  secured  to  them ;  but  the 
change  was  not  efiected  without  a  struggle  and  protestations,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Academy  of  Brussels.  The  pupils,  in  1762,  applied  to  the 
Governor  General  to  obtain  redress,  as  they  considered,  from  the  actiqn 
of  the  magistracy  in  infringing  the  right  of  free  association,  to  which 
the  school  owed  its  foundation,  and  which  till  then  had  never  been 
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contested.  The  petitioners  represent  that  at  the  request  of  a  number 
of  artbts,  the  magistracy  of  the  city  had  granted  a  room  in  the  City 
Hall  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  academy,  the  expenses  of  which 
were  to  be  borne  by  the  pupils ;  that  the  latter  not  being  able  to  eon- 
tribute  the  whole  of  the  expense,  the  magistracy,  in  the  year  1759, 
made  them  a  grant  of  ten  pistoles  per  year,  eontinued  to  this  day, 
leaving  the  care  of  all  other  matters,  including  the  conduct  of  the 
pupils,  to  the  directors  elected  by  the  members,  who  always  made 
choice  of  an  eminent  artist ;  that  since  the  year  1759  the  magistracy 
had  attempted  to  appoint  the  directors  of  the  academy,  without  regard 
to  their  reputation  as  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  and  had  nomi- 
nated members  of  their  own  body,  who  know  nothing  of  the  art  of 
design,  and  are  not  capable  of  instructing  young  students.  In  view  of 
this  action  of  the  magistracy,  the  petitioners  unanimously  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  retain  and  continue  their  ancient  director,  who  was  well 
known  as  one  of  the  best  artists  and  designers  of  this  city ;  but  instead 
of  acceding  to  their  request,  one  of  the  city  treasurers  had  come  to  the 
academy,  accompanied  by  a  director  of  their  choice,  and  had  ordered  the 
petitioners  to  acknowledge  him  as  director  or  to  withdraw ;  whereupon 
all,  with  few  exceptions,  retired,  and  since  then  the  academy  had  been 
inactive.  Deprived  of  the  advantages  of  this  academy  under  these 
circumstances,  the  petitioners  beg  for  the  special  protection  with  which 
your  Highness  has  always  honored  the  arts." 

The  magistracy  of  Brussels,  to  whom  the  petition  was  referred  for 
their  advice,  recite  the  facts,  as  follows : 

<*  By  resolution  of  September  30,  1711,  the  magistracy  granted  the 
request  of  the  painters,  sculptors  and  others,  for  a  room  in  the  City 
Hall,  to  bo  used  for  instruction  in  design ;  and  by  another  resolution,  in 
1712,  light  and  fuel  were  granted.  The  students  contributed  towards 
the  expense  for  models  and  other  necessary  things.  In  1729,  they 
asked  for  a  grant  of  100  florins,  which  was  accorded,  and  in  1737  they 
received  a  present  of  50  florins  to  celebrate  their  25th  anniversary.  In 
1737,  the  academy  adopted,  by  permission,  a  system  of  regula- 
tions, by  which  the  burgomasters  and  senior  treasurer  were  made 
honorary  patrons,  and  the  appointment  of  five  directors,  citizens  of 
Brussels  by  birth,  provided  for,  one  to  be  elected  by  the  students  on 
successive  vacancies,  one  by  the  two  patrons,  and  four  by  a  plurality  of 
votes.  Five  professors  were  to  be  elected  at  first  by  the  seven  regents. 
In  the  year  1742,  the  directors  demanded  an  ordinance  of  discipline  for 
the  students.  In  1751,  the  city  granted  annually  a  benefice  of  100 
florins  as  remuneration  for  the  man  serving  as  model  and  for  other 
purposes." 

This  statement  does  not  justify  the  action  of  the  magistracy ;  but  the 
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Privy  Cotinoil,  no  doubt,  yiewing  the  opposkioo  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
students'  mutiny  than  as  an  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  the  academic 
society,  decided  against  the  petitioners. 

This  and  similar  transactions  show  much  indecision  in  the  action  of 
the  authorities  towards  institutions  of  instruction  at  this  period.  The 
same  practice  did  not  prevail  in  all  places.  The  associations  which 
established  these  schools  were  almost  always  obliged  to  ask  for  aid  and 
protection  from  the  communal  authorities.  The  assembling  of  a  great 
number  of  young  men  at  one  place  in  the  city,  generally  in  the  evening, 
called  for  special  police  regulations. 

The  permanent  intervention  of  the  state  dates  to  the  year  1771. 
Prior  to  this  date,  recourse  was  seldom  had  to  the  sovereign  power  till 
that  of  the  commune  had  been  tried  in  vain.  In  May,  1754,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  Ghent,  established  three  or  four  years  before, 
represented  to  the  Qovernor  Oeneral  that  notwithstanding  a  contribution 
of  ten  ' '  escalins  "  per  year  imposed  on  the  pupils,  they  had  not  been 
able  to  meet  their  expenses ;  that  they  were  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
684  florins,  and  requested  an  order  on  the  magistrates  to  allow  them  an 
annual  subsidy  of  twenty  pounds.  The  Privy  Council  refused  the  re~ 
quest  of  the  petitioners ;  but  on  the  application  of  the  academy  at 
Antwerp,  a  decree,  June  13^  1764,  of  the  king,  was  as  follows :  "  The 
efficiency  of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp  must  be  maintained,  and  conse- 
quently the  magistracy  will  continue  to  pay  in  the  ordinary  way  the  ' 
annual  benefice  of  850  florins,  with  this  condition,  that  an  account  be 
rendered  of  its  expenditure." 

Another  reason  justified  the  intervention  of  the  state  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  academies,  namely :  that  they  were  considered  as  corpora- 
tions, and  that  the  privileges  of  the  associations  were  subject  to  previous 
authorizations.  For  instance,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1776,  amateur 
artists  were  authorised  to  form  an  academy  of  design  in  the  city  of 
Tamise,  under  the  supervision  of  the  police  and  magistrates. 

Often  the  intervention  of  the  government  was  limited  to  a  simple 
permission  to  form  an  association  for  purposes  of  art.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  liberty  of  association  has  but  recently  sprung  up  in 
Belgium. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  individual  and  associated  action  dimin- 
ished gradually  and  passed  to  the  communal  authorities,  which  assumed 
superintendence  of  the  academies  on  the  ground  of  their  payment  of 
subsidies  or  other  benefits.  At  the  time  the  Brabantine  revolution 
broke  out,  there  were  twelve  academies  in  Belgium,  viz :  at  Antwerp, 
Bruges,  Ghent,  Toumai,  Courtrai,  Malines,  Ath,  Oudenarde,  Ypres, 
Liege,  and  Mons. 

4i 
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Througbout  this  period  Ihe  aid  of  the  authorities  was  very  trifling, 
(he  oommunes  jloing  more  for  the  academies  than  the  goyemment.  The 
latter  was  contented  to  decree  the  title  of  Royal  Academy,  and  the  right 
of  stamping  medals .  The  members  bore  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses, 
managing  economically,  and  each  giving  according  to  his  means ;  one 
his  personal  attentions,  another  his  instructions,  and  those  who  could, 
money  to  the  common  work.  In  proportion  as  the  goyernment  acted, 
this  resource  of  the  association  diminished. 

Period  II. — The  Brabantine  Revdution  and  French  Occupation. — 
The  di9turbance  accompaying  the  Brabantine  revolution,  the  invasion 
of  the  territory  by  the  French  armies,  the  absorption  of  the  provinces 
into  the  republic,  the  continual  wars  of  the  empire,  were  unfavorable  to 
the  development  of  schools  of  art.  Those  which  existed  before  these 
events  were  reopened,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interruption^  as  soon  as 
peace  was  established.  Four  academies  were  founded  during  the  re* 
public:  at  Diest,  in  1796;  at  Louvain,  Tumhout,  and  Termonde,  in 
1800.  Two  owe  their  foundation  to  the  empire — ^the  Academy  of  Alost, 
in  1805,  and  that  of  Lierre  in  1807.  Then  the  power  of  the  munici- 
palities was  much  restrained  by  an  absolute  central  authority,  and  nothing 
was  done  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  goyernment,  represented  by  the 
prefect,  or  without  its  approval.  Six  more  academies  were  erected  about 
this  time,  principally  by  private  donations,  but  dates  and  other  circam- 
stances  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Period  III. — Government  of  the  Netherlands. — The  principles  of  cen- 
tralization, inaugurated  by  the  French,  were  mamtained  by  the  royal 
government,  which  established  its  authority  in  1815.  The  fundamental 
law  gave  to  the  king  the  organizatron  of  public  instruction,  to  which  the 
fine  arts,  as  connected  with  the  literary  and  scientific  culture  of  the 
country,  were  assigned.  The  royal  decree  of  April  13,  1817,  declares: 
'^As  far  as  possible,  schools  of  art  shall  be  established  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  kingdom,  where  the  population  is  numerous  enough  to  authorize 
them.  The  schools  should  afford  to  the  young,  and  to  artisans,  the 
benefits  of  instruction  in  design.  They  shall,  if  possible,  be  free,  the 
cities  to  furnish  the  buildings,  and  the  teachers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
magistrates,  who  shall  provide  for  their  supervision  and  support." 

The  government  took  charge  of  the  institutions,  and  divided  their  ad- 
ministration between  the  central  and  communal  authorities,  and  in  this 
transaction,  at  least,  it  did  not  take  the  lion's  share.  The  right  ol 
ncmination  alLwed  to  the  commune  was  limited  by  the  obligation  to 
(elect  mastera  of  design  fiom  candidates  who  possessed  certificates  of 
a   1  ty— a  condition  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  schools.     The  cer- 
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tificates  of  capacity  were  issaed  by  a  commission  of  independent  and  en- 
lightened men  from  the  foarth  class  of  the  Rojal  Institute  and  the  two 
Royal  Academies  of  Fine  Arts  (of  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp)  created 
by  the  same  decree. 

In  the  decree  of  1817  a  classification  of  the  different  institntions  was 
first  officially  announced ;  those  of  an  inferior  grade  were  called  Schools 
of  Design,  while  the  title  of  Academy  was  confined  to  establishments 
in  larger  cities  where  a  higher  range  of  instruction  was  required  and 
could  be  maintained.  The  programme  for  the  '*  Academies  of  Design,'^ 
besides  elementary  drawing,  included  drawing  from  embossments  and 
living  models,  architectural  drawing,  and  geometrical  and  perspective 
design.  Two  institutions  were  called  '*  Royal  Academies  of  Fine  Arts," 
one  of  which  was  in  Amsterdam  for  the  northern  provinces,  and  one  at 
Antwerp  for  the  southern  provinces.  To  these  two  institutions  a  course 
in  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving  was  assigned.  Though  the  de- 
cree determines  their  ^reation^  and  regulates  to  a  certain  extent  their  or- 
ganisation, yet  it  leaves  to  the  local  authorities  the  duties  of  furnishing 
most  of  the  means  for  their  support,  when  a  system  of  state  subsidies 
was  at  the  same  time  inaugurated.  To  the  "  Sphools  of  Design"  the 
silver  medals  and  official  testimonials  were  furnished  ;  to  those  of  Brus- 
sela  and  Bruges  an  annual  contribution  of  2,000  florins  was  made.  The 
two  "Royal  Academies  of  Fine  Arts"  at  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam 
were  more  liberally  treated,  each  receiving  an  annual  donation  of  4,000 
florins,  besides  a  stipend  to  support  the  best  graduate  of  each  at  Rome. 

In  1819,  (April  23,)  M.  Falck,  Minister  of  JPublic  Instruction  and  In- 
dustry, issued  a  circular  in  reference  to  application  of  other  institutions 
for  subsidies :  '<  The  financial  situation  of  the  kingdom  has  not  per- 
mitted his  Majesty  to  grant  the  subsidies  requested,  and  the  minister,  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  directs  the-  schools  and  academies  who  have 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  government  to  apply  to  the  local  authorities." 
This  shows  that  the  schools  in  question  had  not  at  that  time  the  charac- 
ter of  communal  establishments.  Some  of  the  academies  established  in 
the  preceding  centuries  had  preserved  their  independent  constitution,  and 
continued  to  be  maintained  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  to  be  gov- 
erned by  their  own  officers ;  such  are  the  Academy  of  Bruges  and  the 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts  in  Malines. 

The  decree  of  April  13,  1817,  assigns  also  prizes  of  1,200  florins 
for  the  laureate  pupils  of  the  two  Royal  Academies  to  go  to  Italy,  and 
which  the  successful  competitor  enjoys  during  four  years.  Article  15, 
of  the  same  decree,  establishes  prizes  for  the  best  works  of  art  in  the 
annual  exposition,  which  shaii  take  place  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
the  kingdom. 
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Besides  the  reorganization  of  existing  schoob,  twelve  new  academies 
were  erected  by  the  goyemment  of  the  Netherlands :  of  Tirlemont, 
1824 ;  Maestrioht,  1824 ;  Menin,  1828 ;  Renaix,  1888,  and  the  schools 
at  Sottegem,  1817;  Nivelles,  1818;  Saint  Nicolas,  1818;  Ostend, 
1820;  Grammont,  1821 ;  Wetteren,  1823;  Cruyshanten,  1826;  Ise- 
ghem,  1828.  The  School  of  Design  at  Lierre,  which  existed  long  be- 
fore, was  reorganized  in  1817.  Two  of  these  institates  (Cmyshanten 
and  Iseghem)  have  since  suspended ;  the  Academy  of  Maestricht  is  no 
longer  Belgian. 

It  is  not  of  recent  date  that  efforts  haye  been  made  to  giye  to 
schools  of  design  a  more  practical  direction,  and  more  in  accord  with 
the  present  wants  of  industry.  This  problem,  which  presented  itself 
anew  after  the  first  Universal  Exposition  at  London  in  1851,  had  occu- 
pied the  educators  and  statesmen  of  France  and  Belgium  as  far  back 
as  1830.  The  society  of  which  Baron  Charles  Dupin  was  president 
introduced  lineal  drawing  into  the  Lancastrian  schools,  and  the  system 
of  mutual  teaching  after  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  and  Franooeur. 
This  movement  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  led  to  modifications  in  the-  organization  and  pro- 
gramme of  1817  by  the  royal  decree  of  October  10,  1829  :  "  On  the 
report  of  our  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  September  29  last,  No.  108, 
by  which  we  have  been  informed  that  the  greater  number  of  '  Schools 
of  Design,'  mentioned  in  articles  1  to  4  of  our  decree  of  April  IB, 
1817,  have  too  exclusive  a  tendency  to  the  fine  arts,  by  which  the 
useful  arts  are  more  or  less  neglected,  and  these  schools  have  become 
of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  working  classes/'  etc.  The  decree  goes  on 
to  prescribe  the  study  of  geometrical  linear  design,  and  lays  down  a 
programme  more  scientific  than  artistic,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  great 
preference  to  geometrical  drafting  with  instruments. 

Pkriod  IV. — Kingdom  of  Bdgxum, — After  the  revolution  of  1830, 
the  state  was  slow  to  intervene  in  the  management  of  the  academies, 
lest  it  should  conflict  with  the  constitution,  which  ordained  liberty  of 
instruction  and  of  association.  But  the  subsidies  were  continued  to 
the  Royal  Academies  at  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Bruges.  The  city 
of  Brussels,  in  1835,  obtained  an  annual  subsidy  of  4,000  frcs.  for  its 
new  Royal  Academy  of  Design,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture ;  Bruges 
and  Liege  obtained  an  annual  grant  of  5,000  frcs.  each.  The  Royal 
Academy  at  Antwerp,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  communal  institution, 
had  its  subsidy  increased  to  25,000  frcs.,  and  all  these  institutions  ao- 
cepted  the  inspection  of  state  officials  and  the  general  programme  of 
instruction.     Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  government  and  the  com- 
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manes,  the  establishments  for  instrnction  in  design  have  steadily  in- 
creased and  improved,  and  all  are  now  on  a  solid  basis.  One  of  the 
most  important  steps  taken  by  government  was  the  royal  decree  of  No- 
vember, 1859,  by  which  a  Conncil  of  Improvement,  consisting  of 
twelve  members,  was  constituted,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  supervis- 
ion and  consideration  of  all  matters  of  instruction  in  Schools  and  Acad- 
emies of  Design  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Of  this  body,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  is  president',  and  in  his  absence  the  Director- General  of  Fine 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  Of  all  meetings,  and  of  all  subjects 
referred  to  them  by  the  government,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  in- 
struction, a  report  is  made  to  the  Minister  annually. 

n. — PBSBENT  OBGANIZATIOH  AND  CONDITIO^. 

1.  Official  Classification  and  Denomination, — Thirty-one  schools 
adopt  the  title  of  Academy;  four  add  the  word  Boyal,  namely,  those  of 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Ypres ;  while  the  academies  at  Brussels 
and  Antwerp  are  styled  "Royal  Academies  of  Fine  Arts."  That  of 
Ghent  is  named  **  Royal  Academy  of  Design,  Sculpture,  and  Architect- 
ure of  the  City  of  Ghent."  Seven  institutes — those  of  Malines,  Lou- 
vain,  Bouillon,  Alost,  Saint  Nicolas,  Mons,  and  Liege  —  are  called 
Academies  of  Fine  Arts.  This  name  is  properly  applicable  only  to 
those  of  Malines  and  Louvain,  which,  besides  instruction  in  plastic  art, 
have  a  section  for  music.  Of  the  institutions  known  as  "  Schools,"  (of 
which  there  are  now  twenty-seven,)  some  style  themselves  '*  Schools  of 
Design  ;"  others,  "  Schools  of  Design  and  Architecture"  and  "  Schools 
of  Design  and  Modelling,"  while  still  others  have  taken  the  names  of 
"Communal  Schools  of  Design,"  of  "Communal  Schools  of  Arts 
and  Mechanics,"  or  of  "  Fine  Arts."  There  is  also  the  "  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts"  at  Malines,  and  the  "  Normal  School  of  Arts  and  Design  " 
at  St.  Josseten-Noode.  Official  reports  recognize  three  grades:  1, 
Schools  of  Design ;  2,  Academies  of  Design ;  and,  3,  Royal  Acade- 
mies of  Fine  Arts. 

2.  Supervision. — The  immediate  adminbtration  of  the  academies  and 
schools  of  design  is  generally  confided  to  a  special  committee,  which 
often  bears  the  name  of  administrative  council  or  commission,  and  is 
usually  composed  of  members  of  the  city  councils  or  friends  of  art 
selected  from  the  citizens.  Sometimes  the  director  or  the  principal 
teachers  of  the  school  are  part  of  it.  Often  the  mayor  of  the  city  is 
the  president ;  but  there  is  no  uniform  practice  or  rule. .  In  some  local- 
ities the  commission  is  appointed  by  the  Archbishop.  Two  institutes, 
the  old  academy  at  Bruges  and  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  of  Malines 
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founded  1880,  elect  their  own  coancil.     The  association^  which  main- 
tains a  school,  nominates  their  administrators  and  director. 

3.  Directors. — The  directors  of  the  different  academies  are  either 
permanent  or  are  elected  for  a  certain  term,  or  their  position  is  of  a 
mixed  system.  The  Academy  of  Brussels  elects  one  director  for  a 
three  years'  term  of  office.  In  Ghent,  the  direction  is  permanent,  but 
distributed  among  the  three  principal  teachers.  There  is  a  director  of 
design,  another  of  sculpture,  and  a  third  of  architecture. 

4.  Fees  of  Admission. — Instruction  is  generally  gratuitous.  Out  of 
fifty-nine  institutions  only  nine  charge  tuition  fees.  In  Hercnthals, 
eight  out  of  fifty  pupils  paid  each  six  francs  per  year.  At  Nivelles, 
pupils  pay  one  f^anc  per  month.  At  Oourtrai,  pupils  not  able  to  pay 
are  taught  gratuitously.  In  Liege,  pupils  pay  thirty  francs  per  year  for 
the  superior  course  and  twenty  francs  for  the  others,  in  proportion  to 
the  culture  required  in  the  teacher.  As  the  schools  are  purely  local, 
it  rarely  happens  that,  with  gratuitous  instruction,  all  pupils  which,  can 
be  accommodated  do  not  come  from  the  commune.  Only  when  there 
is  a  vacancy  can  strangers  be  admitted. 

5.  Revenues, — ^All  receipts  are  derived  from  (a)  the  commune ;  (&,) 
the  province ;  (c,)  the  state ;  (e2,)  donations,  foundations,  legacies ;  {e,) 
voluntary  subscriptions  ;  (/,)  contributions  of  the  scholars.  During 
the  year  1863  the  schools  and  academies  of  design  of  Belgium  disposed 
of  the  sum  of  351,683  francs,  derived  from  the  following  sources :  from 
the  commune,  263,504  francs;  the  province,  8,500  frtincs;  the  state, 
71,625  francs;  foundations,  &c.,  247  francs;  subscriptions,  4,569 
francs;  contributions,  3,237  francs.  These  figures  show  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  these  institutes.  While  from  foundations, 
subscriptions,  and  contributions,  formerly  the  most  productive  sources 
of  income,  only  the  small  sum  of  8,054  francs  are  derived,  the  public 
funds  are  now  taxed  with  343,629  francs. 

6.  Expenditures. — ^The  expenditures  of  these  institutions  vary  widely; 
the  Academy  of  Brussels  costs  annually  62,300  francs;  that  of  Ant- 
werp, 58,500  francs;  that  of  Liege,  43,375  francs;  that  of  GheDt, 
28,353  francs ;  that  of  Toumai,  12,350  francs ;  that  of  Bruges,  12.200 
francs.  Seven  institutions,  those  of  Malines,  Ixelles,  Louvain,.  Alost, 
Termonde,  Mens  and  Hasselt,  cost  between  5,000  and  10,000  ^francs; 
seven  others,  at  Lierre,  Nivelles,  Lokeren,  Saint  Nicolas,  Soignies, 
Dinant  and  Namur,  between  3,000  and  5,000  francs ;  and  nineteen 
schools  expend  between  1,000  and  3,000  francs ;  six  schools  between  500 
and  1,000  francs,  and  seven  which  cost  less  than  500  francs. 

7.  MUerial  Equipment. — ^A  building,  in  order  to  answer  the  pur- 
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poses  of  a  scbool  of  design,  should  be  spacious,  well  yentilated  and 
lighted,  not  damp,  and  easily  and  uniformly  heated.  In  1864,  thirty- 
nine  buildings  were  reported  as  satisfactory  in  these  particulars.  The 
furniture  fi>r  the  various  class-rooms  consists  of  seats  and  tables,  a  few 
black-boards  for  graphic  demonstrations,  and  wardrobes  to  receive  and 
protect  the  models.  The  system  of  instruction  prevailing  from  the 
foundation  of  academies,  and  which  employs  the  first  years  of  study  to 
drawing  after  engravings,  has  determined  the  kihd  of  furniture.  The 
three  lower  classes  have  desks,  at  which  the  pupils  work  standing.  In 
classes  where  the  drawing  is  from  objects  in  relief  and  from  nature,  the 
seats  are  generally  arranged  in  a  semi-circle  and  like  an  amphitheatre. 
The  pupils  are  seated,  but  have  no  desks.  Each  has  a  map  and  a  board 
resting  on  his  knees.  Often  a  whole  class  in  linear  drawing,  when  all 
pupils  draw  from  one  model,  is  disposed  similarly.  For  architectural 
drawing,  large  and  horizontal  tables  are  deemed  absolutely  necessary. 
Models  of  various  kinds  and  cost  are  provided,  viz :  (1.)  engravings  for 
instruction  in  drawing ;  (2,)  models  in  relief,  solids,  ornaments,  busfs, 
figures,  fragments,  etc.;  (3,)  models  of  architecture. 

The  selection  of  copies  and  models  is  left  with  each  institution,  within 
the  range  and  with  the  minimum  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Im- 
provement for  each  grade.  The  models  are  classified  in  six  divisions, 
arranged  according  to  the  difficulty  they  present  to  the  pupil.  These 
articles  range  from  the  simple  mast  to  the  perfect  statue ;  from  the 
fragment  of  a  column  to  an  exact  model  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  horse 
of  Phidias.  The  cost  of  the  necessary  outfit  for  a  school  of  the  inferior 
or  lowest  degree  is  604  francs;  the  second  class,  2,470  francs;  of 
the  first  degree,  5,487  francs.  These  articles  are  procured  by  the 
government  at  cost. 

The  council,  in  their  annual  report  for  1864,  refer  with  approbation 
to  the  liberality  of  the  English  government,  through  its  Department  of 
Art  and  Science,  of  furnishing  to  all  schools  of  art  the  necessary  and 
desirable  models  and  material  aids  of  instruction  at  a  price  below  the 
actual  cost,  making  the  outfit  of  an  English  school  of  art  cost  less  by 
one-half  than  a  Belgian  school  of  the  same  grade.  The  English  gov- 
ernm(^nt  also  provides,  in  the  Kensington  Museum  and  Library  of  Art, 
a  very  valuable  and  almost  exhaustive  collection  of  specimens  and 
models  in  every  department  of  art,  in  every  country,  and  in  different 
stages  of  its  development. 

8. — Museum  of  Modeh. — ^The  example,  both  of  England  and  Wur- 
temberg,  of  aiding  schools  of  design  in  the  acquisition  of  good  models 
and  a  central  museum,  is  made  the  subiect  of  a  special  report  by  the 
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council  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  which  department  the  snper- 
yision  of  these  schoob  in  Belgium  belongs.  The  example  of  Wartem- 
berg  is  thus  referred  to :  "  The  collection  of  models  in  aid  of  instrnction 
in  design  and  modelling  is  very  rich,  and  is,  moreover,  completed  by  a 
library  containing  the  most  important  and  ezpensiTe  works  on  decora-' 
tive  art  published  in  different  countries.  This  museum  is  not  only 
serviceable  to  the  schools  of  the  capital,  but  the  objects  which  it  contains 
can  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of  charge,  to  the  schools  in  the  provinces.  A 
moulder  is  also  authorized  to  furnish  at  moderate  price  a  copy  of  any 
article  ordered.  Professor  Herd  tie  has  designed  and  engraved  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  pieces  in  this  museum  which  can  be  had  for  use  in 
schools ;  it  has  the  title,  ^Modds  in  piaMer  executed  for  teaching  the 
art  of  free-hand  drawing ,  and  of  modelling ,  after  models  in  the  coUeC' 
tion  of  the  Royal  Central  Institute  of  Industry  and  Commerce  in  Stutt" 
gart,  by  order  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Schools  for  the  perfection  <^ 
Industry.^  This  catalogue  contains  212  articles,  represented  on  a  scale 
of  one-tenth  of  actual  size,  with  the  price  affixed.  The  first  128  articles 
are  exclusively  in  the  department  of  ornamentation.  All  our  secondary 
schools  of  design  and  modelling  should  be  provided  with  a  similar  col- 
lection, which  can  be  obtained  through  Mr.  Togmarelli,  moulder.  No. 
15  Prince  Royal  street,  Stuttgart.  We  recommend  the  purchase  of  a 
complete  collection  of  models  for  ornamental  design ;  those  of  antique 
.human  figures  can  be  found  better  in  Paris." 

The  desire  expressed  in  this  report  was  realized  without  expense,  the 
government  of  Wurtemberg  having  presented  a  copy  of  each  of  the  128 
pieces  of  the  collection.  Upon  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Im- 
provement, a  copy  of  all  ornamental  models  included  in  the  list  published 
by  the  English  committee  was  also  procured.  Both  collections  are 
deposited  in  the  Boyal  Library  until  a  suitable  hall,  accessible  to  the 
public,  shall  be  provided.  The  Belgian  Council,  also,  has  repeatedly 
expressed  the  desire  that  the  government  should  form  a  collection  of  all 
models,  graphic  and  plastic,  which  can  be  used  for  teaching.  In  its 
session  of  September  25^  1861,  the  royal  commission  advised,  "that 
it  would  be  useful  to  establish  in  the  Museum  of  Sculpture  a  section  of 
middle  age  and  renaissance,"  in  which  all  original  models  or  copies  in 
plaster  of  the  best  statues,  bas-reliefs,  ornaments,  tombs^  etc  ,  of  these 
periods,  should  be  collected. 

For  the  schools  of  design  four  premiums  are  established  for  the  best 
specimen  of  linear  drawing,  introductory  to  architectural,  artistic  and 
industrial  design. 

9. — Subjects  and  Methods  of  IrMriiction. — A  uniform  programme  of 
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Bubjects  and  metbods  of  instnioiion  in  all  the  scbools  is  not  attempted, 
the  goyernmeQt  exercising  the  right  of  approving  the  programme  of 
each  institution  as  the  condition  of  its  receiving  any  grant  in  aid.  The 
following  plan  of  sudies  was  submitted  by  the  Council  of  Improvement 
in  1861^  and  is  generally  followed : 

First  Division. — Linear  Drawing, — ^In  localities  where  no  industrial 
school  exists,  the  course  should  include  machine  drawing,  practical 
geometry,  orders  of  architecture,  ornaments  from  flat  copies  and  objects, 
heads  from  flat  copies. 

Where  no  other  art  school  exists,  there  should  be  added  elementary 
perspective  heads  from  busts. 

Second  Division. — Academic  Drawing — ^Human  figure,  from  flat 
copies ;  heads  and  antique  fragments  from  the  round ;  human  figure 
from  nature.  Ornamental  drawing— Modelling  from  casts  of  the  an- 
tique ;  modelling  from  nature.  Architectural  drawing— First  course, 
mapping  and  levelling;  second  course,  copy  of  plans,  elevations,  and 
sections ;  third  course,  design  of  house,  elementary  stereotomy,  hygiene. 

TuiRD  Division. — Human  figure  from  nature  and  the  antiques. 
Painting — Studies  and  composition ;  practical  exercises  and  oral  direc- 
tions. Sculpture — Studies  and  composition ;  practical  exercises  and 
oral  comments.  Architecture — Composition ;  drafting ;  oral  directions ; 
specifications ;  stereotomy  and  legal  requisitions  as  to  buildings ;  con- 
struction and  technics.  Human  anatomy.  Perspective — History  of 
art  and  sasthetics. 

The  Council  desire  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  principal  acade- 
mies and  schools  should  satisfy  the  following  demands : 

(1.)  The  programme  of  examination  required  for  admission  to  the 
grand  prize  competition  in  paintings  sculpture,  and  engraving — ^per 
royal  decree  of  October  10,  1850. 

(2.)  The  programme  of  examination  for  the  grand  prize  competition 
in  architecture — ^per  royal  decree  of  April  19,  1852. 

(3.)  The  programme  of  examination  for  admission  as  laureate  to  the 
grand  prize  competition  in  architecture. 

A  course  of  engraving  is  not  given  in  the  plan  of  studies,  it  being 
left  as  a  special  and  optional  study  in  localities  where  the  public  inter- 
ests and  tastes  may  require  it.  A  class  in  engraving,  in  wood,  stone, 
and  steel,  exists  at  Antwerp  and  Liege. 

No  method  of  instruction  is  prescribed,  each  teacher  following  his 
own  method,  having  by  him  focilities  for  knowing  the  methods  of 
others,  and  profiting  by  the  suggestions  of  criticism  and  the  results  of 
competitive  examinations. 
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10.  Teachers, — Teachers  are  elected  by  the  local  administration,  and 
the  number  and  the  qoalifications  of  each  are  left  to  the  same  board. 
The  Council  of  Improvement  have  repeatedly  noticed  the  absence  of 
all  knowledge  of  method  in  teaching,  both  in  its  historical  development 
and  its  accepted  principleii ;  and  complain  of  the  constant  reappearaoee 
of  what  is  claimed  to  be  improvement  in  teaching,  and  which,  in  real- 
ity, were  plans  long  since  tried  and  abandoned.  The  report  of  1867 
dtes  from  an  official  circular  of  the  Prussian  government,  issued  in 
1863,  respecting  drawing  in  the  gymnasiums  and  polytechnic  schools, 
the  following  passages :  "As  to  methods  of  instruction,  only  genersl 
directions  can  be  given.  The  teacher  should  familiarize  himself  with 
the  best  methods  and  suggestions ;  but  as  he  must  finally  do  the  work 
himself,  and  must  secure  the  attention  and  stimulate  the  faculties  of 
his  pupils,  he  must  have  the  largest  liberty  of  method ;  and  even  an 
inferior  method,  applied  with  fidelity,  will  yield  more  satisfactory  results 
than  a  better  method  in  the  hands  of  one  not  familiar  with  its  details. 
Every  one  advances  slowly  and  insecurely  under  the  constraint  of  a 
half-mastered  method."  But  while  in  Prussia  teachers  in  schools  of 
art  are  left  free  as  to  the  choice  of  methods,  the  government  exacts  of 
all  candidates  for  appointment  a  stringent  examination,  which  is  con-» 
ducted  by  a  commission  composed  of  professors  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
mies of  Art  at  Berlin,  Dusseldorf^  and  Koenigsberg.  Among  the  reg- 
ulations of  these  examinations  are  the  following : 

**  For  admission  to  an  examination,  the  candidate  must  furnish,  (1.) 
a  brief  abstract  of  his  previous  life ;  (2,)  certificate  of  his  attendance  on 
a  gymnasium  or  polytechnic  school  of  the  first  grade,  to  its  third  class, 
or  have  passed  the  final  examination  of  a  normal  school;  (8,)  certifi- 
cate of  moral  character;  (4,)  certificate  of  attendance  as  pupil  on  some 
academy  of  fine  arts^  or  of  instruction  from  an  artist  of  acknowledged 
excellence. 

*  *  The  examination  of  the  candidate  in  Prussia  embraces  the  following 
particulars  with  pen  and  pencil:  (a.)  In  free-hand  drawing — (1,)  head 
from  life  or  cast,  in  outline  and  shaded;  (2,)  finished  drawing  in 
crayon  of  an  object  of  ornamentation ;  (3,)  a  study  of  trees  or  landscape. 
(6.)  In  geometrical  drawing — (1,)  the  principles  of  geometrical  projec- 
tions, solids,  &c.;  (2,)  perspective;  (3,)  descriptive  geometry;  (4,) 
technics  and  construction  of  machines ;  (5,)  surveying  and  laying  out. 
The  three  last  points  are  reserved  for  candidates  for  polytechnic  schools. 
The  oral  examination  includes,  (1,)  history  of  art,  ancient,  medieval  and 
modern;  (2,)  general  anatomy  of  the  human  body;  (3,)  different 
methods  of  teaching  drawing,  particularly  those  of  P.  Schmidt  and 
Dupui,  and  the  material  aids  of  instruction." 

11.  Pupils, — Pupils  are  admitted  into  the  academies  and  schools  of 
design  at  the  age  of  fifteen.    In  81  institutions,  a  thorough  knowledge 
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of  mathematics  and  the  elements  of  natural  science  are  required ;  in  17, 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic ;  in  14,  only  reading  and  writing.  If 
drawing  were  obligatory  in  the  public  primary  schools,  the  age  of  ad- 
mission could  be  reduced  to  the  age  of  twelve.  The  period  of  attend- 
ance varies  from  two  to  twelve  years,  with  a  daily  attendaace  from  one 
to  six  hours.  To  complete  the  programme  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Antwerp  requires  12  years,  while  that  of  six  others  embraces  an 
average  of  eight  years. 

In  the  Royal  Academies  of  Brussels,  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  may  be  found ;  as  at  Antwerp,  in  1863, 
there  were  119  Qermans,  10  Americans,  35  English,  5  Brazilians,  1 
Scotchman,  1  Spaniard,  48  French,  505  Hollanders,  6  Italians,  1 
Japanese,  1  Portuguese,  10  Russians,  4  Swedes,  &c. 

12.  Concour ;  or.  Competitive  Trials  for  Prizes, — There  are  three 
kinds  of  public  competitions  for  prizes  open  to  students  in  art  institu- 
tions, viz:  (1^)  Local— confined  to  each  institution;  (2,)  General — 
open  to  all  institutions ;  (3,)  Superior — limited  to  the  best  pupils  of  the 
highest  institutions. 

(1.)  A  local  competition  for  prizes  takes  place  in  all  the  public  schools 
of  art,  except  six  of  recent  origin ;  in  thirty-five  every  year,  and  in 
nineteen  every  two  years.  '  They  begin  at  different  periods  of  the  year 
and  extend  for  varying  periods,  several  for  six  weeks ;  in  others  for 
thirty  sessions,  and  in  none  for  less  than  twelve  sessions.  The  judges 
are  composed  of  the  teachers  of  the  institution,  with  artists  and  ama- 
teurs. In  the  larger  schools,  professors  of  the  academies  are  called  in. 
The  prizes  are  medals,  books  on  art,  models,  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments. The  medab  bear  the  portrait  of  the  sovereign,  and  are  of  three 
kinds:  (1,)  of  silver  gilt;  (2,)  of  silver,  small;  (3,)  of  silver,  large. 
These  medals  are  awarded  in  reference  to  the  subjects  studied,  to  the 
efforts  made,  and  to  the  merits  of  each  candidate. 

(2.)  The  general  competition  was  instituted  to  test  the  relative  value 
of  the  different  systems  of  instruction  in  the  several  academies  and 
schools. 

(3.)  The  superior  competition  was  inaugurated  by  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  in  1817.  Prior  to  that  year,  young  artists  of  great 
promise  had  been  aided  by  the  sovereign,  or  by  municipal  authorities, 
to  go  to  Rome  to  continue  their  studies.  The  artists  of  Liege  had  a 
special  foundation  for  this  purpose.  But  the  royal  decree  of  April  17, 
1817,  provides:  "Beside  the  medals  and  subsidies  already  granted, 
the  state  gives  to  each  of  the  Academies  of  Fine  Arts  at  Amsterdam 
and  Antwerp  two  pensions  of  1,200  florins  each,  for  nupils  who  have 
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attended  the  superior  coarse  for  one  year  at  least,  and  have  obtained 
the  first  prize,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  continue  and  complete  their 
studies  in  Italy.  The  competition  shall  be  opened  every  two  years, 
and  the  successful  artists  shall  enjoy  the  pension  during  four  years ;  the 
last  semi-annual  amount  to  be  paid  on  his  return  to  the  kingdom." 

The  restriction  as  to  the  place  of  studies  has  been  removed,  and  the 
number  of  competitors  has  been  reduced  to  six.  The  successful  candi- 
date must  give  evidence  of  his  possessing  the  general  scientific  educa- 
tion to  enable  him  to  profit  by  a  residence  in  Italy,  and  he  is  allowed 
one  year  to  enable  him  to  acquire  such  knowledge.  In  the  space  of  14 
years,  the  successful  candidate  represented  painting  5  times,  sculpture 
8  times,  architecture  3  times,  and  engraving  3  times. 

13.  Statistical  Summary. — The  following  Table  exhibits  the  present 
condition  of  this  important  department  of  education  in  Belgium  in  1867 : 
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From  this  Table  it  appears  that  in  the  nine  provinces  there  were  in 
operation  sixty  institutions^  located  in  as  many  different  towns,  for 
imparting  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  drawing,  and 
its  associated  studies^  in  reference  to  its  sssthetic  as  well  as  its  immedi- 
ately useful  results.  In  these  60  academies  and  schools  of  art  286 
teachers  were  employed  in  instructing  10,607  pupils  in  the  principles 
of  art  as  applied  to  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
engraving,  with  their  several  applications  to  the  principal  industries  of 
the  nation. 

Out  of  13,176  pupils  registered  as  pupils  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp  from  1854  to  1863  the  following  professions  were 
chosen:  artist  painters,  1,172;  artisan  or  decorative  punters,  1,470; 
sculptors,  1,070;  architects  and  deugners,  415;  carpenters  and  join* 
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er.0,  3,1^7  ;  stone  and  marble  cotters,  664;  painters  of  carriages,  &c., 
800;  goldsmiths  and  carvers,  2D3;  engravers  143;  tapestry  designers, 
218 ;  ship-builders  and  sail-makers,  247 ;  cabinet-makers,  116 ;  masons, 
821 ;  smith  and  mechanicians,  247 ;  diverse  occupations,  247 ;  not 
known,  2,767. 

These  special  institutions  were  maintained  in  1864  at  an  expense  of 
850,432  francs,  towards  which  the  communes  (cities  and  villages  in 
which  located)  contributed  263,503  francs ;  the  nine  provinces,  8,500 
francs;  the  state  government,  71,625  francs;  permanent  endowments 
or  funds,  247  francs;  citizens  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  4,570  francs; 
and  the  pupils,  in  tuition  fees,  8,237  francs. 

14.  Grovernment  Aid  to  Art  and  Science. — In  addition  to  the  pecu- 
niary aid  and  administration  extended  to  the  art  institutions  already 
described,  established  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  young  men  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  art,  the  government  of  Belgium  makes  liberal 
appropriations,  having  the  same  objects  in  view,  to  public  museums, 
galleries,  and  annual  exhibitions  of  works  of  art,  and  to  a  comprehen- 
sive and  liberal  system  of  public  instruction  in  science  as  applied  to  the 
great  industries  of  the  nation. 

The  following  items  of  appropriations  in  the  budget  of  1867,  with 
wl  few  explanatory  remarks,  will  show  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
£ne  arts  by  the  Belgian  government,  amounting  in  that  year  to  the 
Bum  of  $200,000  :* 

Sabsidies  to  yoimg  artists  to  assist  them  in  their  studies,  14, 000/. 

Under  this  head  are  incladed  the  yearly  pensions  granted — 

1st.  To  the  pnpils  of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp. 

2d.  To  the  students  in  architecture  attached  to  the  Royal  Commission  of 
Monuments. 

3d.  To  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Musical  Schools  ( Canservaioiret)  of  Brussels 
and  Liege. 

Encouragements  to  young  artists  who  hare  already  giren  proofs  of  merit : 
Journeys  in  the  country  and  abroad,  to  assist  them  in  developing  their 
talent ;  missions  in  the  interest  of  the  arts  ;  assistance  to  needy  artists,  or 
to  the  familfes  of  deceased  artists,  15,000/. 

Encouragements  to  copper-plate  and  medal  engraying  :  To  publications  rela- 
tive to  the  fine  arts,  subsidies,  subscriptions  and  purchase  of  works  of 
historical  or  archaeological  interest,  &c.,  30,000/. 

Subsidies  to  Musical  Societies,  Music  Schools :  To  towns  for  the  institution 
of  grand  festivals  of  classical  music ;  to  societies  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  to  local  exhibitions,  &c.,  15,000/. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  municipal  or  private  music  schools  or  muMcal 
societies  in  Belgium.    The  government  grants  th^m  subsidies  varying  according 

*  We  are  Indebted  to  our  Minister  Resident  at  Dmasels,  Hon.  Henbt  8.  S  anfobd,  for  this 
and  other  ofldal  documents  relative  to  the  System  of  public  instruction  in  Belgium. 
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to  the  importance  of  the  iastitation.    The  sum  devoted  to  this  purpose  maj  be 
jBxed  at  about  15,000/. 

Every  year  exbibitioas  of  works  of  art  arc  opened  in  the  principal  towns  in  the 
country.  The  government  assists  the  societies  which  organize  them  by  granting 
them  subsidies  to  assist  them  in  covering  the  expenses  of  these  exhibitions  and  in 
purchasing  works  of  art  exhibited. 

Orders  and  purchoses  of  works  of  living  artists,  or  deceased  within  ten  years ; 
subsidies  to  public  establishments,  to  assist  them  in  ordering  and  purchasing 
works  of  art,  100,000/. 

Encouragement  to  mural  painting,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  towns  and 
establishments  interested,  100,000/. 

Subsidies  to  churches,  for  articles  of  religious  furniture,  10,000/. 

Academies  and  schools  of  fine  arts  besides  the  Academy  of  Antwerp ;  coancil 
of  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  the  arts  of  design,  100,000/. 

There  are  academies  of  fine  arts  and  schools  of  design  in  the  principal  towns 
and  localities  of  the  kingdom.  These  institutions,  which  are  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  the  towns  and  subsidized  by  them,  arc  each  regulated  by  special 
rules.  Some  of  the  most  important  receive  annual  subsidies  from  the  government. 
For  instance,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Brussels  receives  annually  a  sub- 
sidy of  20,000/.,  12,000/.  of  which  are  specially  reserved  to  the  school  of  engraving. 

The  aokdemies  of  fine  arts  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  .and  Liege  receive  each  a  yearly- 
grant  of  5,000  francs.  Moreover,  the  government  grants  them  a  collective  subsidj, 
varying  according  to  the  importance  of  the  establishment,  to  be  distributed  bj 
the  managing  board  between  the  most  deserving  and  most  needy  pupils. 

The  other  academies  and  schools  of  design  receive  annually  from  the  government 
subsidies  to  assist  them  in  improving  their  teaching  and  purchasing  models. 
Moreover,  medals  are  distributed  annually  to  the  victorious  competitors  of  the 
local  contests,  {coneoura.) 

The  council  of  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  the  arts  of  design  is  called  upon 
to  deliberate  on  the  ameliorations  to  be  introduced  in  said  teaching.  It  meets  in 
an  ordinary  or  extraordinary  session,  if  requisite.  After  each  session  it  addresses 
a  detailed  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Qrand  competit ions  .(eoneours)  in  musical  composition,  painting,  scnlptnre^ 

architecture,  copper-plate  engraving,  pensions  to  the  victors,  21,000/. 
Expenses  connected  with  these  grand  competitions,  sundries,  6,000/. 

A  competition  in  musical  composition  takes  place  every  two  years  at  Brussels ; 
it  is  open  to  any  Belgian  artist  less  than  thirty  years  of  age;  the  laureate  (victor) 
receives,  daring  four  years,  a  pension  of  3,500  francs  to  go  anil  improve  himself 
in  his  art  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Besides  the  grand  prize,  a  second 
prize  and  an  honorable  mention  may  be  granted.  The  second  prize  consists  in 
a  gold  medal  worth  300  francs ;  this  prize,  as  well  as  the  honorable  mention,  may 
be  divided. 

A  competition  takes  place  every  year  successively  in  painting,  sculpture,  en- 
graving, and  architecture.  It  is  open  to  any  Belgian  artist  less  than  thirty  years 
of  age. 

The  laureate  receives,  during  four  years,  a  pension  of  3,500  francs  to  travel 
abroad. 

The  rules  and  conditions  of  these  competitions  are  developed  in  decrees  which 
have  introduced  from  time  to  time  new  principles  or  essential  modifications. 
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Hoyal  Academy  of  Antwerp,.  63,850/. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Antwerp  is  chiefly  intended  to  teach  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  engraving,  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  art,  as  well  as  the 
sciences  most  necessary  for  Ihe  cultivation  of  each  of  these  branches. 

It  strives,  moreover,  to  propagate  the  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  to  encourage  and 
protect  those  who  cultivate  them,  by  all  the  means  that  its  organization  a£ford8. 

Lastly,  in  its  teaching  of  drawing  applied  to  industrial  arts,  it  endeavors  to 
form,  for  certain  industries,  chiefs  and  workmen  provided  with  acquirements  ne- 
cessary for  excelling  in  their  professions. 

Considered  as  an  administrative  institution,  the  Academy  of  Antwerp  has  In  its 
operations  three  distinct  departments : 

The  Academy,  or  teaching  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  Mnseum  of  Ancient  Paintings. 

The  Academical  Body  and  Museum  of  Academicians. 

Boyal  Musical  Cforuervatoire  of  Brussels :  Subsidy  from  th^  state,  intended, 
with  those  from  the  province  of  Brabant  and  the  city  of  Brussels,  to  cover 
the  expenses  both  for  salaries  and  material,  40,240/. 

This  CoMfirvcUaire  is  instituted  to  give  gratuitously  to  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  the  musical  art. 

A  royal  decree  of  March  19, 1848,  instituted,  instead  of  the  subsidies  wiiich  were 
granted  to  the  pupils  of  this  establishment,  and  which  had  reached  a  figure  out 
of  proportion  to  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  administration  of  the  fine 
arts,  six  entire  yearly  pensions  {baunet)  of  250  francs,  and  ten  half  pensions  of 
125/.  each. 

Royal  C<mnrvai<nre  of  Mnsic,  of  Liege :  Subsidy  from  the  state,  intended,  with 
'  those  from  the  province  and  city  of  Liege,  to  cover  the  expenses  both  for 
salaries  and  material,  40,240/. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Bmsscls. 

A  royal  decree  of  January  17,  1867,  has  instituted,  instead  of  the  subsidies 
annually  granted  to  the  pupils,  four  yearly  pensions  of  250  francs  and  eight  half 
pensions  of  125  francs. 

Royal  Museum  of  Piliinting  and  Sculpture,  salaries,  12,425/. 

Material  and  purchases,  costs  of  printing  and  sale  of  catalogue,  23,400/ 

This  museum  is  the  property  of  the  state.  The  administration  of  this  establish- 
ment is  entrusted  to  a  commission,  charged  to  watch  over  the  preservation  and 
proper  placing  of  the  works  of  art  forming  the  collection  of  the  museum.  This 
commission  takes  for  that  purpose  all  the  measures  it  may  judge  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  preservation  of  these  collections.  It  is,  moreover,  charged  to  com- 
plete as  much  as  possible  the  collections  of  ancient  and  modem  masters.  It 
addresses  to  that  effect  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  the  propositions  it  may 
think  proper. 

The  collections  of  this  museum  are  divided  into  two  quite  distinct  sections,  one 
devoted  to  the  arts  of  .painting  and  drawing,  and  the  other  to  statuary. 

Besides  the  sum  allotted  in  the  budget  for  purchases  for  the  benefit  of  the  col- 
lections of  this  museum,  the  legislature  grants  extra  credits,  when  necessary,  to 
purchase  the  most  remarkable  works  of  our  great  masters.  The  sums  applied  to 
this  purpose  have  r:sen  as  high  as  100,000  and  250,000  francs. 
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The  Wiertz  Museum :  Salaries  of  superintendent  and  porter ;  material,  and 
cost  of  keeping  in  order,  3,500/. 

This  museum  is  the  property  of  the  State. 

Royal  Museum  of  Armor  and  Antiquities :  Salaries,  8,700/. 

Do.  material  and  purchases ;  cost  of  printing  and  sale  of  catalogue ;  cost  of 
publication  of  an  edition  illustrated  with  plates  and  vig-nettes  of  the  collec- 
tions in  the  museum;  creation  of  a  sigallographical  section,  19,000/. 

This  establishment  is  the  property  of  the  State. 

The  collections  in  this  museum  are  diyided  into  two  sections ;  the  first  comprises 
objects  of  every  description  relating  to  archseology,  particularly  national  arche- 
ology and  ethnology ;  the  second  section  comprises  fire-arms,  modem  offensiye 
aud  defensive  weapons. 

Cost  of  surveillance  of  the  Modem  Museum  established  in  the  Rne  Dncale, 
3,600/ 

Ck>st  of  preservation,  keeping,  firing,  ftimiture,  and  sundry  nnforseen  ex- 
penses of  said  museum,  5,000/. 

This  establishment  is  the  property  of  the  State.  The  collections  of  this  museum 
are  divided  into  two  sections,  viz :  one  reserved  to  painting,  the  other  to  sculpture. 

« 

Monuments  to  the  great  men  of  Belgium :  Subsidies  to  the  towns  and  provinoes ; 
medals  to  be  consecrated  to  memorable  events,  90,000/ 

In  this  round  sum  of  90,000/.,  10,000/  constitute  an  ordinary  and  permanent 
charge;  and  80,000/  an  extraordinary  and  temporary  charge,  and  therefore 
essentially  varying  from  year  to  year. 

Subsidies  to  the  provinces,  towns,  and  communes,  the  resources  of  which  are 
insufficient  for  the  restoration  of  public  buildings,  44,000/ 

Subsidies  for  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  objects  of  art  and  archsaology 
belonging  to  public  bodies,  churches,  &c.;  works  for  keeping  in  repair 
such  property  of  the  State  as  may  present  an  exclusively  historical  interest, 
12,000/ 

Royal  Commission  of  Monuments:  Salaries,  11,200/;  indemnity  for  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  3,600//  travelling  expenses  of  members  of  the 
commission,  of  secretary  and  two  draftsmen,  6,000//  library,  furniture, 
firing,  printing  and  office  expenses,  purchase  of  instruments,  2,000//  ac- 
count of  general  sittings,  indemnity  to  reporters  and  publishing  expenses, 
700/ 

This  commission,  created  by  a  royal  decree  of  June  7,  1835,  is  charged  to  give 
its  advice  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the  subject  of  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  civil  public  buildings  incumbent  on  the  Home  Department. 

This  advice  is  given,  1st,  on  the  repairs  required  by  the  buildings  in  the  king- 
dom remarkable  for  their  antiquity,  the  remembrances  they  recall,  or  their  im- 
portance in  an  artistic  point  of  view ;  2d,  on  the  plans  relative  to  constructing 
and  repairing  churches  and  edifices  destined  for  worship,  and  all  other  public 
buildings  in  general. 

This  commission  depends  on  the  Home  Department  only  for  as  much  as  concerns 
public  monuments  and  buildings  distinct  from  those  of  a  religious  character. 

Three  architectural  students  are  attached  to  the  commission,  each  receiving  a 
yearly  pension  of  600  francs  during  four  years. 

Preparing  and  publishing  the  bulletin  of  the  Commissions  of  Art  and  Arclu»- 
ology,  6,000/. 
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Travelling  expenses  of  Iho  three  commissioners  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Beljyium  attached  to  the  Royal  Commission  of  Arts  and  Monuments,  and 
of  the  corresponding  members  of  that  commission.  6,000/. 

National  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts,  1866,  ad  memorandum. 

General  exhibitions  of  6ne  arts  are  opened  every  three  years  for  the  prodnctions 
of  living  Belgian  and  foreign  artists. 

The  direction  of  the  exhibition  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  arrangements. 

Two  juries  are  appointed,  the  duty  <jf  the  first  being  to  decide  on  the  admission 
and  placing  of  the  works  of  art,  and  that  of  the  second  to  propose  medals,  pur- 
chases, and  pecuniary  rewards. 

The  Jury  of  Rewards  points  out  to  the  government,  if  it  think  proper,  works 
of  remarkable  merit,  which  it  considers  worthy  of  being  purchased  by  the  Stat«. 

A  gold  medal  is  bestowed  on  snch  artist  as  has  given  proof  of  eminent  talent, 
who  has  not  already  attained  this  distinction  at  a  previous  exhibition.  The  cost 
of  the  medal  may  not  exceed  1,000/.,  nor  be  helow  $200. 

The  excess  of  expAises  of  the  exhibition,  including  the  purchase  of  works  exhib- 
ited, engraving,  &c.,  of  diplomas,  &c.,  over  subscription,  is  met  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Summary. 

In  1867  Belgium  possessed  60  academies  and  schools  of  art,  in  which  1,067  pupils 
were  instructed  by  236  teachers,  at  an  expense  of  350,432  francs,  toward  which 
the  communes  and  provincial  authorities  contributed  the  sum  of  272,000  francs, 
from  a  conviction  of  the  resultant  benefits  to  the  industries  of  the  people.  Toward 
this  sum  the  state  appropriated  71,625  francs  for  the  encouragement  of  art,  as  ap- 
plied to  drawing,  paintin£^  sculpture,  architecture,  and  eng^^ving. 

In  addition  to  this  sum  of  350,432  francs,  the  large  sum  of  87,241  francs  was 
contributed  by  the  state,  communes,  and  provinces  toward  the  special  instruction 
of  1,857  young  and  adult  workmen  assembled  in  68  workshops  provided  for  this 
purpose,  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  their  several  occupations,  in  all  of  which 
drawing  formed  an  important  element.  To  these  sums  must  be  added  the  further 
expenditureof  279,541  francs  on  16  special  industrial  schools  located  in  all  the 
great  centres  of  mechanical,  mining,  and  commercial  industry,  taught  by  111 
professors  to  over  3,000  papils.  This  sum  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  higher 
scientific  instruction  in  the  Universities  of  Liege  and  Ghent,  or  of  the  four  schools 
of  agriculture  or  the  three  schools  of  navigation.  In  all  these  schools  drawing 
receives  a  large  share  of  attention.  Not  satisfied  with  this  provision  in  special 
schools,  friends  of  art,  with  special  reference  to  the  advancement  of  industry,  now 
*ask  that  this  study  be  made  obligatory  in  public  schools  of  every  grade— the 
elementary  as  well  as  the  superior. 
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Proceedtngt  of  a  Congren  held  at  BruMds^  September  21 — 23,  1868,  to  exanwM  utff 

the  beet  methods  qf  generalizmg  arlUtic  ifuirtietion. 


BsLOiuir,  80'  earl/  and  so  faithfally  and  for  many  centuries  the  home  and  frmtfU 
nurse  of  the  arts,  the  country  of  Van  Ejck  and  Rubens,  has,  especially  since  the 
year  1830,  added  many  bright  stars  to  the  brilliant  galaxy  of  artists  of  olden 
times.  And  as  in  manufactures  and  industry,  so  likewise  in  arts  and  sciences,  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  government,  hare  nobly  emulated  the  efforts  made  by 
other  and  larger  countries ;  yea,  in  many  respects,  outstripped  them.  A  recent 
proof  of  this  zeal  is  furnished  by  the  Congress  of  Artists  and  Schoolmen,  held  at 
Brussels  in  the  mdhth  of  September,  1 868,  which  is  all  the  more  important,  as 
the  discussions  of  this  assembly  throw  much  light  on  a  subject  of  vast  and  general 
interest,  namely,  the  popularization  and  improvement  of  artistic  instruction. 

By  a  royal  resolution  of  March  1*7,  1868,  it  was  announced  that  during  the 
course  of  the  year  an  exhibition  would  be  held  at  Brussels  of  the  drawings  by 
the  pupils  of  the  academies  and  schools  of  design ;  likewise  of  the  methods, 
models,  and  instruments  used  in  the  graphic  and  plastic  arts ;  and,  finally,  that 
at  the  same  time  the  directors,  professors,  and  teachers  of  all  these  institations, 
would  meet,  and  consider  the  best  means  of  furthering  artistic  instruction.  The 
assembly,  accordingly  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  September 
21,  in  the  large  ball  of  the  academy.  Besides  a  great  number  of  inspectors  and 
teachers  from  Belgian  academies,  and  of  painters  and  sculptors,  there  were  present 
delegates  from  various  foreign  countries — ^France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Den- 
mark. The  session  was  opened  by  M.  Visschebs,  member  of  the  Board  of  Mines, 
and  president  of  the  committee  of  organization,  the  prominent  members  of  which 
were,  M.  Kindt,  Inspector  General  of  Industry ;  M.  Gahkbbl,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Design,  Sculpture  and  Architecture  at  Ghent ;  M.  dc  Taxtv, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Lou  vain  ;  E.  Fbtis,  Professor  of 
.Esthetics  at  the  Academy  at  Brussels,  Assistant  Librarian  at  the  Royal  Library, 
and  member  of  the  ''  Glass  of  Letters;"  Morbau,  Professor  of  Perspective  and 
Geometry  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Brussels. 

M.  Visscmnts,  in  his  opening  speech,  clearly  defined  the  aim  of  the  assembly 
and  the  questions  to  be  discussed.  After  briefly  adverting  to  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  industry,  arts,  and  sciences  in  Belgium  since  1830,  he  adds : 

'*  Gentlemen,  you  have  all  seen  the  remarkable  exposition  of  drawings  by  the 
pupils  of  our  academies  and  our  free  schools.  A  jury  composed  of  compietent 
men  has  been  commissioned  to  judge  of  these  productions,  and  to  propose  to  the 
government  the  distribution  of  suitable  rewards  to  be  given  to  the  authors  of  the 
l)est  works.  Our  duty,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  to  examine  the  questions  con- 
tained in  our  programme,  which  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words  :  Extention  of 
the  itufructioti  in  the  principles  of  drawing  to  all  the  primary  echooU  ;  and  reorgan- 
izdtion  of  the  artistic  instruction  imparted  in  the  secondary  and  higher  schools.**  The 
subject  bofore  as  to-day  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  true  interests  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  the  advancement  of  industry,  the  useful  and  the  fine  arts. 

458 
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Tbe  question  iSi  bj  what  mepns  we  can  place  in  the  hands  of  all  men,  particnlarlj 
.the  workingman  and  mechanic,  a  new  instrument  to  increase  their  personid 
capital—the  power  of  nsefalness  and  eDJoyment." 

The  programme  was  divided  into  two  seetioru :  the  first  devoted  to  '*  demeniary 
itutruetion  in  drawing  and  iCt  application  to  manu/<ieturet;*^  the  second,  to  ^*  higher 
instrueHon  in  the  arts  of  dutgn^  and  to  the  general  meant  of  encouraging  it,** 

BBCnOH  I. — BLimNTARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  the  first  section.  Tbe 
assembly  naturally  could  not  pass  such  resolutions  as  would  be  binding,  but 
could  merely  discuss  the  subject  thoroughly,  and  by  approving  some  new  method 
or  system,  recommend  its  general  introduction,  and  clear  the  ground  for  future 
action. 

The  first  two  questions  of  the  Ist  section  were  the  following : 

1.  Since  iustmction  in  the  principles  of  drawing  in  all  the  primary  schools  is 
considered  eminently  useful  and  desirable,  what  ought  to  be  the  character  and 
couditions  of  this  instruction  7  and, 

2.  What  steps  ought  the  government  to  take  to  accelerate  and  permanently 
improve  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  primary  schools  7 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  with  regard  to  these  two  questions,  after  an  ani- 
mated discussion,  were  the  following : 

1.  Instruction  in  drawing  ought  ceftalnly  to  be  introduced  into  all  the  primary 
schools,  and  should  chiefly  consist  in  linear  drawing ;  and, 

2.  Government  should  take  steps  at  once  to  supply,  as  soon  as  possible,  tbe 
great  want  of  drawing-masters,  and  assure  itself  of  their  competency  by  organ- 
ixing  a  good  system  of  inspection,  by  giving  diplomas,  &c. 

After  having  given  the  result  of  tbe  debate  on  the  first  two  questions  of  section 
1,  it  will  be  interesting  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  suggestions  of  the  most  com- 
petent speakers  on  these  important  questions. 

One  of  the  first  speakers  in  this  first  section  was  M.  Braun,  Pro/estor  at  the 
Normal  School  of  Nivellee,  He  hailed  that  day  with  joy,  as  be  now  saw  soue 
prospect  that  his  long-felt  wishes  would  be  fulfilled.  With  regard  to  the  main 
question,  he  remarked : 

"  The  children  that  frequent  our  schools  should  learn  drawing  just  as  well  as 
they  learn  writing ;  they  will  thus  acquire  that  ability  of  measuring  with  the 
eye.  that  precision  of  the  hand,  that  dear  conception  and  accurate  execution, 
which,  when  gained  at  an  early  age,  are  never  forgotten.  By  copying,  imitating, 
and  reproducing  a  given  model,  they  will  finally  create  something  new  in  their 
turn.  The  school  will  thus  prepare  them  for  the  workshop,  where,  knowing  the 
theoretical  rules  of  drawing  and  their  practical  application,  they  will  apply  them 
to  their  special  branch  of  industry.  Tbe  chief  gain  lies  in  the  increased  faculty 
of  observation  indispensable  to  a  designer,  whether  he  draws  the  plan  of  a  house, 
surveys  some  tract  of  land,  or  reproduces  the  hitman  figure,  or  inanimate  nature 
in  a  landscape.'  Memory  herself  lends  powerrul  aid  to  the  rational  teaching  of 
drawing,  placing  before  our  eyes,  faces  and  views,  the  recollection  of  which  has 
long  since  departed.^' 

M.  Dardsnnb,  Prqfeetor  at  the  Kiddle  School  at  Andemuij  spoke  next,  and  in  a 
long  speech  developed  his  views  of  the  matter,  which  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
in  the  following :  He  recommended  the  establishment  of  special  conferences  of 
all  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  interchanging  their 
ideas ;  the  organization  of  expositions  at  certain  stated  times,  in  every  town  and 
every  province ;  that  the  school  and  the  teacher  have  part  of  the  rewards  io  order 
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to  awaken  some  competition — these  rewards  to  be  more  or  less  works  of  art ;  io 
fomish  the  best  teachers  of  drawing  with  the  necessary  funds  for  CDabling  them 
to  gather  new  information  and  more  expanded  Tiews  bj  trayel ;  to  lay  greater 
weight  on  drawing  at  the  half-yearly  examinations  of  the  normal  schools ;  to 
establish  collections  of  drawings  and  models  in  connection  with  all  the  cantonal 
libraries ;  finally,  to  admit  no  one  to  the  office  of  drawiog-master  who  has  not, 
in  a  rigorous  examiDation,  glTen  sufficient  proof  of  his  capability.  The  usernl- 
ness  of  all  these  measures  was  fully  recognized  by  the  assembly,  although  ail  ac- 
knowledged that  it  would  require  time  as  well  as  strenuous  efforts  to  carry  some 
of  them  out. 

M.  Descheppeb, /rom  the  Academy  qf  Lokeretif  pronounced  in  faror  of  havicg 
the  instruction  in  drawing  made  obligatory  in  the  primary  schools  by  the  legis- 
lature, and,  because  as  a  general  rule  the  time  now  spent  at  school  was  by  £»  too 
short,  to  exteud  that  time  to  the  fourteenth  year. 

The  THIRD  QuisnoN  of  the  Ist  section  comprised  tho  following : 

a.  What  are  the  best  methods  for  teaching  the  principles  of  drawing? 
&.  In  how  for  should  the  use  of  the  print^  copy  be  extended  or  limited,  before 
allowing  the  pupil  to  draw  from  models? 

c.  Is  it  not  essential  to  accustom  the  pupil  from  the  very  beginning  to  draw 
from  sight,  t.  e.,  excluding  ruler  and  compasses? 

d.  Should  not  the  teacher,  whilst  the  pupil  is  practising  the  theory  of  light  and 
shade,  perspective,  &c.,  give  short  explanations  ? 

e.  What  works  or  treatises  could  serve  as  guides  in  imparting  the  first  instruc- 
tion in  drawing? 

The  consideration  of  this  question,  (especially  a,  which  implies  the  others,) 
naturally  tho  chief  question  of  the  1st  section,  gave  rise  to  long  and  animated  dis- 
cussions, leading  to  no  positive  resolutions,  but  bringing  to  light  the  yarioas 
methods  followed  by  the  different  teachers,  giving  an  opportunity  to  compare 
them  and  select  the  best.  We  shall  give  a  short  abstract  of  the  most  important 
speeches,  indicating  the  various  methods  pursued. 

M.  Paul  GELiBWBTy  painter  from  France,  made  some  remarks  concerning  a  new 
mode  of  teaching  drawing,  invented  by  himself.  In  order  to  gain  time  In  in- 
struction, he  has  invented  an  instrument,  which  he  calls  the  perspeetomdre.  This 
instrument  is  a  small  ruler,  by  means  of  which  the  pupil  finds  without  hesitation 
the  scientific  proofs  applied  to  the  art  of  drawing.  Based  on  a  law  of  nature,  the 
development  of  the  visual  organ,  it  does  not  allow  the  pupil  merely  to  copy  what 
he  sees.  Varied  in  its  length  according  to  the  varied  length  of  arms,  it  gives 
precise  results,  and  can  be  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  master.  Placed  at 
an  angle  of  1*7  degrees  it  gives  faultless  perspective  points.  The  *' pertpectometre  " 
is  not  merely  mechanical ;  its  application  follows  the  development  of  the  reason- 
ing powers ;  it  goes  step  by  step  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  leaving  the 
artistic  development  of  the  pupil  to  his  own  discernment,  forming  his  judgment 
of  proportions  and  distances,  and  giving  a  certain  ease  to  his  hand. 

M.  DB  Tabte,  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arte  at  Louvain,  gave  his  reasons 
for  having  the  drawing  after  an  engraved  copy  completely  abolished  : 

*'  One  copies  designs  after  different  principles.  I  know  only  one,  vis  :  linear 
drawing  haeed  on  elementary  geometry.  It  has  been  proved  by  all  men  who  have 
observed  infants,  that  in  the  beginning  they  do  not  see,  but  that  they  must  be 
taught  to  see.  The  child's  eyes  must  be  opened,  and  he  must  be  taught  to  dis- 
cover the  things  which  sarround  him,  and  this  is  effected  by  no  other  means  than 
elementary  geometry.  One  places  before  the  child  some  object  and  impresses  its 
form  on  his  mind,  not  by  means  of  his  seeing  it,  but  through  his  reasoning  powers. 
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If  we,  for  instance,  take  a  cube,  Reason  says  to  the  child,  'this  cube  hns  different 
faces/  and  makes  him  understand  these  faces  according  to  their  plan  aod  elevation. 
This  result  is  obtained  bj  means  of  very  simple  instruments  made  of  wire,  and 
one  can  thus,  as  I  can  testify  from  my  own  experience,  be  understood  by  a  child 
of  fiye  or  six  years  of  age.  After  a  child  has  gained  this  experience,  the  teacher 
will  succeed  in  making  him  comprehend  the  difference  between  tbo  form  which 
be  has  conceived  in  his  mind  and  the  form  as  it  appeared  to  bis  eye.  There  are 
consequently  two  ways  of  seeing,  viz  :  by  the  reasoning  powers  and  by  the  eye^. 
The  child  should  draw  from  models  by  means  of  cross-lines,  and  should  soon* get 
an  idea  of  elementary  perspective,  in  basing  the  system  of  instruction  on  the 
above-mentioned  fundamental  principles,  the  teacher  will  not  be  oblige  1  to  spe^ik 
to  every  pupil  sepasately,  which  in  a  large  class  will  always  be  injurious,  as  those 
with  whom  the  teacher  is  not  engaged  at  the  time  find  too  much  opp.rtunity  tur 
being  idle.  It  is  far  otherwise  when  the  teacher  can  devote  himself  to  all  his 
pnpils;  at  the  same  time  the  brain  is  exercised  ns  well  as  the  hands,  and  through 
a  constantly  intelligible  mode  of  teaching  the  mostbrilliant  results  arc  obtaiued." 

M.  VON  Marks  thought  that  the  reason  for  the  little  advance  that  was  made  in 
drawing  was  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  many  teachcra  did  not  keep 
within  the  limits  of  elementary  drawing,  but  only  tried  to  make  a  fine  show  at 
the  yearly  expositions.  They  consequently  let  their  pupils  draw  great  heads  and 
ornaments,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  touched  up  by  themselves.  As  re- 
gards the  method  to  be  employed,  he  thought  that  there  was  something  good  in 
every  method,  but  that  it  was  entirely  wrong  to  expect  a  method  alone  to  form 
good  draughtsmen  ;  if  the  teacher  had  experience  and  the  necessary  talents  he 
could  produce  good  results,  no  matter  what  method  he  employed.  One  ought, 
therefore,  not  to  follow  any  method  in  a  servile  manner,  but  there  ought  to  be  in 
every  school  a  series  of  graduated  models,  which  the  teacher  could  pluce  before 
the  pupil  and  give  his  explanations,  even  if  he  could  not  draw  much  himself.  As 
regards  the  materials  to  be  employed,  he  thinks  they  ought  only  to  be  paper  and 
pencil,  and  not  black-board  and  chalk ;  there  should  not  be  any  use  made  of  rulers 
and  compasses.  The  course  of  instruction  should  be  arranged  in  the  following 
manner :  At  least  the  first  four  lessons  should  be  employed  in  making  vertical  and 
horizontal  parallel  lines ;  after  this  the  pnpils  ought  to  commence  drawing  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry,  learning  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  each  figure.  During 
the  first  year  each  pupil  should,  twice  a  month,  be  called  up  to  the  black-board 
and  draw  some  figure  which  the  master  might  ask  for.  He  (the  pupil)  should  at 
the  same  time  give  explanations  of  the  figure,  thus  showing  whether  he  has  com- 
prehended and  retained  the  lessons  given ;  after  these  geometrical  figures,  the  pupil 
ought  to  commence  to  draw  rectilinear  designs ;  then  those  composed  of  curved 
lines,  thus  advancing  gradually  to  the  designing  of  ornaments.  Arrived  at  this 
degree  of  instruction,  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  take  up  drawing  after  nature  with 
advantage.  He  will  commence  by  copying  solids,  and  the  professor  should  give 
the  necessary  explanations,  viz :  the  elements  of  perspective,  and  the  principles  of 
light  and  shade.  Next  should  follow  models  of  very  simple  ornaments,  gradually 
advancing  to  the  more  elaborate. 

M.  Kindt,  Jntpector  General  of  Induitry,  thought  that  black-board  and  chalk 
were,  after  all,  preferable  in  the  beginniog,  because  in  this  manner  of  drawing 
the  pupil  had  greater  freedom.  The  point  in  question  was  to  give  the  working- 
man  the  means  of  expressing  his  thoughts  by  a  sketch,  and  to  perfect  the  teaching 
of  drawing  in  the  primary  schools  where  99  per  cent,  of  thepupiib  devoted  them- 
■elves  to  agriculture  or  industrial  pursuits. 

M.  HiNDiucKS,  for  many  years  Profettor  of  Drawing  and  the  Arts  of  Dengn^ 
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after  being  urged  by  man j  members  of  tbe  assembly,  consented  to  giro  an  exposi- 
tion of  bis  metbod,  as  follows : 

''I  bold  tbe  opinion  tbat  in  order  to  jadge  a  metbod,  one  ougbt,  above  every- 
tbing,  to  examine  tbe  conditions  under  wbicb  it  bus  been  studied,  and  the  object 
which  its  author  bos  in  yiew.  Tbe  system  wbich,  in  the  year  1861,  I  submitted 
for  examination  to  the  legislature,  was  intended  to  remedy,  as  far  as  could  be 
done,  tbe  deplorable  state  of  insruction  in  drawing  in  its  application  to  oar  in- 
dustry and  tbe  different  trades  which  constitute  ihe  natiouol  labor,  by  intro- 
ducing  into  our  primary  and  middie-class  schools  a  system  capable  of  accommo- 
dating itself  to  tbe  various  nece.-siticdiof  the  difTerent  trades.  I  must  state  here 
that  1  have  investigated  everything  carefully  before  I  became  aware  of  tbe  evil, 
and  found  ibut  it  consi:rted  alone  in  confused  ide^ts  on  tbe  part  of  the  teachers. 
In  my  opinion  this  evil  is  not  the  consequence  of  want  of  talent  in  those  who 
teach  ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  our  teachers  are  very  competent,  and  by  far  the 
greater  number  possess  undoubted  talent.  No  ;  the  fault  liej  in  another  direction  : 
in  that  too  frequent  and  widespread  mistake,  that  the  study  of  tbe  human  figure 
suffices,  and  ought  to  precede  everything  else,  how  inferior  soever  the  trade  mHy 
be  to  which  the  pupil  intends  to  devote  himself.  There  lies  the  mistake,  and  tbe 
generally  acknowledged  decline  of  our  artistic  teaching  in  its  application  to  tbe 
various  branches  of  our  national  labor.  I  will  prove  this  by  mentioning  a  few 
simple  statistics.  Upward  of  ten  thousand  pupils  attend  annually  our  various 
academies  and  schools  of  design,  and  the  majority  of  tbem  have  practised  nothing 
but  copying  the  human  figure  from  engravings  or  plaster  casts.  Now,  if  this  ex- 
clusive study  WHS  sufficient,  ought  not  our  manufactures,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
&bow  the  hij^hest  artistic  taste  ?  We  all  know  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Nobody  WiU  deny  that  tbe  study  of  the  human  figure  is  tbe  basis  of  all  purely 
artistic  teaching ;  but  it  may  likewise  be  very  justly  remarked  that  several 
branches  of  art,  such  as  the  painting  of  landscapes,  flowers,  views  of  cities,  naval 
scenes  and  many  other  subjects,  have  been  cnltivated  to  their  highest  degree  of 
perfection,  without  their  authors  being  able  to  show  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
study  of  the  human  figure.  A  great  number  of  other  less  important  branches  of 
art  m>ty  likewise  thrive  without  having  this  study  for  its  basis,  and  to  tbe  dec- 
orator or  ornamental  sculptor,  the  three  natural  kingdoms  furnish  a  large  number 
of  other  elements  which  are  just  as  indispensable  for  him.  The  foundation  of  his 
whole  art  lies  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  study  of  the  various  phenomena 
presented  by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  from  whose  inexhaustible  sources  he  from 
time  immemorial  has  drawn  the  ideas  for  his  most  beautiful  creations,  and  his 
happiest  applications  to  useful  objects,  as  well  as  for  the  architectural  designs 
which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us. 

"I  now  conclude,  from  what  I  have  said  before,  that  if  a  limited  study  of  the 
human  figure  has  been  sufiicient  for  the  manifestation  of  the  various  branches  of 
art  which  I  have  just  enumerated,  other  still  less  important  studies  may  even  be 
dispensed  with  altogether,  especially  by  pupils  intending  to  enter  trade,  which 
only  borrows  from  art  the  application  of  the  elements  which  geometry  furnishes, 
or  those  which  are  found  in  the  most  beautiful  architectural  combinations;  and  I 
conclude  from  this,  that  if  we  wish  to  give  back  their  old  renown  to  all  the 
branches  of  our  national  labor,  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  apply  to  them  a 
system  of  teaching  corresponding  to  their  wants,  and  to  divide  the  instruction  in 
accordance  with  the  way  in  which  the  branches  of  public  instruction  are  sub- 
divided. This  I  have  tried  to  do  for  several  years  by  applying  experimentally  a 
method  deduced  from  the  preceding  considerations.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
this  method  is  perfect ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have,  in  every  new  edition,  added  some 
new  improvements  gained  by  experience.  I  do  not  claim,  either,  that  my  method 
is  the  onlj^  one  to  be  recommended  for^ introduction  into  our  schools.  I  am  too 
much  in  favor  of  true  progress  to  make  such  a  dema.nd ;  but  what  I  demand  as 
the  sole  reward  for  my  efforts  and  personal  sacrifices  is  this :  that  a  free  trial  of 
my  method  be  made  without  being  trammelled  by  government  interference,  and 
that  the  same  privilege  be  given  to  the  author  of  every  method.  According  to 
my  idea,  all  corutUiUive  teaching  of  drawing' ought  to  be  elementary ;  should  take 
as  its  foundation  geometry,  and  make  tbe  elements  of  this  science  subservient  to 
the  analysis  of  artistic  forms  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  not  only  an  inani- 
mate instrument,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  means  by  which  the  pupil  can  himself 
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control  and  appreciate  his  work.  Everj  method,  then,  must  be  ratiunal,  positive, 
and  not  leave  room  for  doubt  in  the  pupil's  mind.  This  is  the  idea  which  hns 
served  me  as  a  starting  point  in  making  out  the  method  which  I  am  about  to  lay 
befdre  jou.  I  have  arranged  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupil  is  at  once  enabled 
to  appreciate  the  peculiarities  of  the  most  complicated  forms,  using  simpler  forms 
with  which  hp  already  has  been  made  familiar." 

The  division  of  studies  is  briefly  given  as  follows : 

**  FiBST  Degrsb  of  Teachino. — These  studies  consist  in  the  free-hand  drawing  qf 
forms  and  figures  in  general^  geometrically  represented.  Before  lettiog  the  pupil  re- 
produce a  copy  of  the  smallest  object,  we  exercise  his  eyes  and  his  hands  ia  using 
elementary  figures,  which  allow  him  to  understand  gradually  their  relative  pro- 
portions; their  characteristic  combination,  {ensemble;)  their  particular  form; 
and,  finally,  all  their  details.  On  the  thorough  pratice  of  these  preliminary  ex- 
ercises depend  the  immediate  and  complete  results  in  the  reproduction  of  forms 
and  figures. 

'*  The  pupil,  knowing  how  to  construct  (by  free-hand  drawing)  a  perfect  square, 
and  rectangular  figures  of  all  dimeosions,  will  gradually  apply  the  generic  geomet- 
rical figures  which  he  has  been  taught ;  this  knowledge  practically  acquired  will 
enable  him  to  understand  immediately  the  characteristic  combination  of  the  object 
presented  to  him,  to  analyze  all  its  outlines,  and  reproduce  them  in  all  their  rela- 
tive dimensions.  Twenty  lessons  have  been  sufficient  for  adults  to  reproduce 
sncceBsively,  and  in  a  very  complete  manner,  the  most  c(tmplicated  figures,  not 
excepting  even  the  human  figure.  The  pupil  making  these  studies  on  a  large 
scale,  on  a  picture  placed  vertically,  acquires  a  firmness  of  the  hand  and  a  correct- 
ness of  the  eyesight  which  have  astonished  many  an  artist,  and  is  consequently 
Erepared  to  enter  upon  the  practical  part  of  the  special  branch  to  which  he  devoti's 
imself. 

''  Sscoin)  Degrie  of  Teaching. — Solids;  their  construction  and  their  study, ^ks 
in  the  first  degree  of  teaching,  we  a^so  here,  before  letting  the  pupil  copy  from 
some  figure,  give  him  the  means  of  understanding  the  form  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  composed.  We  commence  hy  making  him  understand  the  construction  of 
elementary  figures.  He  learns  first  of  all  the  construction  of  the  cube  and  its 
diflferent  rectangular  divisions,  and,  next,  to  place  it  in  all  the  positions  possible. 
If  he  has  once  acquired  this  foundation,  he  successively  refers  to  it  all  the  generic 
forms,  the  combinations  of  which  he  makes  in  the  various  positions  which  the 
professor  prescribes ;  he  proves  by  this  that  he  can  see  in  the  space,  and  that  be 
possesses  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  principal  parts  of  which  any  figure  is  com- 
posed. Arrived  at  this  point  of  his  studies,  he  undertakes  the  construction  of 
more  developed  figures,  at  the  same  time  studying  the  various  elements  of  orna- 
ments in  their  second  degree.  He  represems.  on  an  even  surface,  what  a  moulder 
represents  by  his  mould.  Ho  sees  solid  forms,  and  he  will  soon  be  able  to  express 
his  thoughts  in  drawing,  building,  &c.,  forms  whieh  constitute  the  object  of  his 
special  study. 

*'  Third  Degree  of  Teaching. — Drawing  after  ohjects  or  figures  placed  at  some 
(ft«<an6«.~It  is  indispensable  here,  that  at  tbeveiy  outset  the  pupil  should  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rules  of  perspective;  but  simple  and  easy  as  they 
are  in  their  application  to  the  whole  figure,  just  as  difficult  and  tedious  do  they 
become  in  their  regular  application  to  the  construction  of  every  single |xiW  of  an 
object.  In  recommending  the  study  of  the  rules  of  this  science,  we  do  not  mean 
the  rigorous  application  of  these  rules  to  the  elevations  on  the  profiles  of  the 
thousand  different  points  of  a  capital  (of  a  pillar)  or  other  architectural  ornaments ; 
we  will  leave  this  to  those  men  who  study  science  for  its  own  sake ;  what  we  want 
is  this,  that  the  pupil  learn  to  know  the  construction  of  the  objects  which  he  has 
to  represent,  that  then  he  may  learn  to  give  to  all  the  details  of  this  object  their 
proper  perspective  position.  The  same  would  also  apply  to  the  study  of  light  and 
shade. 

'*  Any  pupil  who  is  in  earnest,  and  has  thus  been  prepared  by  the  elementary  and 
analytical  study  of  the  three  degrees  of  our  method,  will  be  able  in  less  than  a  year 
to  copy  any  object  placed  before  him,  and  do  it  successfnlly.  Thus  does  the  first 
degree  comprise  the  study  of  forms,  geometrically  represented,  and  the  means  of 
reproducing  them  in  all  their  just  proportions,  whilst  the  second  &nd  third  degrees 
have  for  their  aim  the  initiation  of  the  pupil  in  the  construction  and  reproduction 
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of  forms  and  figures  snob  as  thej  present  fhemsclyes  in  space.  In  order  to  sum 
up  briefly  what  I  have  said,  I  would  offer  the  following  resolutions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  government  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  cause  of  artistic 
instruction : 

**The  teaching  of  drawing  should  be  divided  into  three  degrees,  corresponding  to 
the  three  degrees  of  public  instruction. 

'*  The  first  degree,  limited  to  geometrical  drawing,  should  embrace  all  the  pro- 
fessional or  artistic  applications  which  are  connected  witli  this  part  of  drawing. 
The  clcmentarj  study  of  this  first  part  of  instruction  in  drawing  should  be  made 
obligatory  in  all  the  primary  schools,  and  frequent  inspections  by  artists  should 
be  held. 

'*The  second  degree  should  comprise  the  study  of  drawing  from  figures  in  tb« 
space  and  its  manifold  applications  to  art  and  industry.  The  academies  of  th( 
second  and  third  order,  transformed  into  special  schools  for  art  applied  to  in- 
dustry, would  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  this  part  of  instruction  in  drawing. 
Every  school  should  have  the  free  choice  of  the  method  of  teaching,  and  the  studies 
which  would  have  a  bearing  on  the  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  vicinity.  From 
time  to  time  provincial  and  general  expositions  should  be  held  by  these  schools, 
and  equitable  rewards  given  to  the  best. 

"  The  third  degree,  the  realm  of  pure  art,  which  requires  as  much  of  innate 
genius  as  of  science,  should  be  confined  to  two  or  three  academies  of  the  fine  arts, 
placed  in  the  most  populous  cities  These  academies  only  should  give  '  artistic ' 
instraction,  properly  so  called." 

M.  Hendricks  closed  by  inviting  the  members  of  the  assembly  to  accompany 
him  some  day  to  the  Exposition,  where  he  would  show  them  the  practical  working 
of  his  system;  which  invitation  was  accepted. 

M.  PmoN,  Director  of  the  Normal  School  at  CarUhourg^  further  developed  the 
system  of  M.  Hendricks,  which  he  has  introduced  into  his  school,  and  adds  that 
he  would  like  to  see  instruction  in  drawing  introduced  in  the  normal  schools  like- 
wise, and  to  make  a  diflTerence,  in  the  miethod  and  extent,  between  town  and 
country  schools. 

M.  DE  Taeyb  followed  in  a  speech  more  or  less  opposing  the  system  of  M.  Hen- 
dricks.   He  says : 

''The  chief  point  is,  to  establish  positive  principles,  on  which  to  build  up  all 
instruction  in  drawing ;  whatever  may  be  the  method,  there  is  only  one  art  of 
drawing.  Experience  teacbed  us,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  young  people  commence 
the  study  of  drawing  at  a  time  when  they  are  still  far  from  a  choice  of  employ- 
ment for  life.  Two  intellectual  currents  ought  therefore,  I  think,  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  every  given  number  of  pupils :  one  for  those  with  whom  imagination  pre- 
dominates ;  the  other,  for  those  positive  minds  which  are  more  inclined  towards 
mathematical  exactitude.  In  order  to  show  the  necessity  of  this  division  of  studies, 
let  us  examine  what  is  understood  by  drawing,  and  let  us  analyze  its  elements. 

'^  Drawing  is  a  language  like  writing.  Reading,  t.  e.,  seeing  written  signs, 
creates  ideas  and  sentiments.  The  same  result  should  be  produced  by  drawing, 
which  originally  formed  part  of  writing,  and  is  inseparably  connected  with  it  in 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Writing  finds  its  expression  in  certain  conventional 
figures  ;  drawing,  by  imitating  natural  forms  ;  drawing  is  therefore  the  represen- 
tation of  the  real  or  apparent  forms  of  things,  by  means  of  lines  traced  on  an  even 
surface. 

''He  who  knows  how  to  draw  possesses  likewise  in  a  particular  degree  the 
faculty  to  express  every  conception  of  the  mind,  and  thus  to  make  his  thoughts, 
his  sentiments,  intelligible  to  all.  From  this  we  conclude  that  all  instruction  in 
drawing  ought  to  have  for  its  aim  the  imitation  of  the  real  or  apparent  forms  of 
objects.    What,  then,  is  required  to  reach  this  end?    Above  everything,  an  exact 
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knowledge,  a  clear  geometrical  conception  of  the  form  which  one  wishes  to  rep- 
resent ;  for  what  is  firmly  and  thoroaghly  conceived  bj  the  mind  is  easily  exe- 
cuted by  the  hand.  The  true  form  of  every  object  keeps  within  the  limits  of 
geometry ;  in  fact,  when  we  analyze  the  yarious  objects  which  nature  presents, 
we  discover  that  all  their  forms  belong  to  geometry.  Geometry,  therefore,  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  drawing — the  touchstone  of  every  good  method  ;  and 
where  this  fundamental  element  is  wanting,  the  teaching  will  be  vacillating  and 
based  entirely  on  imagination.  We  may  here,  for  safety,  establish  this  principle : 
the  elementary  study  of  every  kind  of  drawing  must  necessarily  be  based  on 
geometrical  forms,  only  we  shall  see  that  in  putting  it  into  practice  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  pursue  two  different  ways.  By  geometrical  drawing,  one  arrives  at  an  exact, 
precise  and  mathematical  representation  of  the  object,  taking  note  of  its  length, 
breadth,  etc.  Thus  the  mind  gets  a  complete  knowledge  of  its  real  form,  and  is  ena- 
bled to  make  the  most  detailed  analysis  ]  whilst  by  drawing  from  sight  one  only  takes 
note  of  the  apparent  form  of  the  object,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
one  considers  it,  without  being  able  to  arrive  at  an  analysis  of  its  real  form.  The 
firrt  way  of  drawing  obtains  its  results  by  means  of  instruments,  such  as  ruler 
and  compasses,  whilst  the  second  relies  substantially  on  the  exercise  of  the  eye 
and  the  practice  of  the  hand.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  a  combination  of  these 
two  methods  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  order  to  constitute  a  complete  and  rar 
tional  system  of  teaching  which  satisfies  the  demands  of  imagination  and  of  reason." 
In  confirmation  of  these  ideas,  the  speaker  quoted  several  authors  and  artists' 
words.  He  then  continued:  ^'It  is  therefore  clear  that  geometrical  drawing 
should  form  the  beginning  with  every  pupil,  without  distinction,  and  only  after 
having  fully  mastered  this  branch  of  study  should  he  be  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  study  of  drawing  from  plaster  casts  or  nature.  The  advantage  of  following 
this  system  is  incontestable ;  it  leads  the  pupil  gradually  by  oral  and  graphic 
demonstrations  from  simple  to  composite  forms,  developing  simultaneously  his 
intelligence  and  the  practice  of  his  hand.  The  result  of  this  rational  mode  of 
teaching  is,  that  the  pupil  quickly  acquires  that  accuracy  of  the  eyesight  and  that 
faculty  of  judging  of  proportions  which  alone  make  a  correct  draughtsman. 
Another  great  advantage  is  this :  that  later,  when  the  pupil  is  to  study  the  scien- 
tific denranstration  of  descriptive  geometry,  he  will  find  this  very  easy,  for  he 
knows  already  the  name,  the  form,  and  definitions  of  figures,  and  more  than  that, 
he  knows  how  to  draw  them ;  even  the  solids,  that  part  of  geometry  frequently  found 
so  difficult,  do  not  puzzle  him,  for  he  has  already  drawn  them  from  nature. 
Another  advantage  is  this :  that  the  pupil  is  freed  from  drawing  after  an  engraved 
copy,  which  now-a-days  very  generally  has  been  acknowledged  is  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  learning  to  draw,  for  not  only  does  he  not  learn 
to  ^  see'  things  as  they  are,  but  the  poor  copies  which  one  generally  finds  in  our 
schools  only  tend  to  depress  the  taste  of  our  pupiU,  who  thus  lose  their  precious 
time  in  imitating  these  copies  with  their  cross-lines  of  shade  or  their  dotted  lines; 
I  may  well  say  that  the  gfeat  majority  of  pupils,  after  having  lost  five  or  six 
years  in  drawing  noses,  mouths,  and  at  last  heads,  finally  give  up  the  study  of 
drawing  from  mere  disgust."  The  speaker  believed  that  it  would  be  utterly  in- 
possible,  as  M.  Hendricks  asserted,  to  teach  drawing  of  ornaments  and  the  human 
figure  in  20  lessons. 

M.  LonvRiER  DE  Lajolais  thought  that  as  art  was  "  <m<;,"  so  the  tenchinp^  of  art 
ought  likewise  only  to  be  *'  one;"  that  the  teaching  should  rest  on  these  funda- 
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mental  poipts :  the  choice  of  a  method  appropriate  to  the  age  of  the  pupils ;  the 
time  thej  can  devote  to  this  study,  and  the  degree  of  education  which  otight  to 
be  required  from  the  teachers.  The  method  should  consist,  naturally,  in  the  study 
of  the  practical  means  of  producing  on  an  even  surface  the  image  of  a  solid  ;  suf- 
jBcient  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  drawing ;  and  the  teachers  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  principles  of  free-hand  drawing  and  mathematicSi 
and  should  also  hare  gone  through  a  course  of  simple  sesthetics. 

Several  others  spoke  very  much  to  the  same  purpose,  and  the  discussion  on  this 
point  was  closed. 

The  FOURTH  QDRsnoir  of  the  1st  bbotion  comprised  the  following : 

a.  In  order  to  favor  the  study  of  drawing,  and  to  answer  the  wants  of  modern 
industry,  industrial  schools  and  academies  of  design  have  been  established. 
What,  ttierefore,  is,  from  the  industrial  stand-point,  the  species  of  drawing  that 
should  be  taught  there  ? 

b.  Should  there  not  be,  on  a  smaller  or  larger  scale,  according  to  circum- 
stances, museums  of  works  of  art  to  serve  as  models  near  all  such  schools  ? 

e.  What  European  institutions  set,  in  this  respect,  the  best  example? 

From  the  somewhat  rambling  debates  on  this  question,  leading  to  no  positive 
results,  we  select  some  of  the  most  important  suggestions. 

M.  PiBON,  Director  of  the  Normal  School  at  CarUbourg^  drew  attention  to  the 
great  difference  existing  between  the  schools  in  cities  and  in  the  country.  He 
said :  ''  The  cities  have  all  the  resources,  while  the  country  has  none ;  and  if  our 
programme  speaks  of  the  introduction  of  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  primary 
schools,  this  means  the  country  as  well  as  the  city.  What  now  are  the  elements 
in  the  country  to  assist  the  teacher  in  imparting  his  instruction  in  drawing? 
There  are  none.  One  would  seek  in  vain  in  all  our.  country  schools  for  a  single 
model.  Everything  is  wanting  there.  If,  therefore,  museums  are  to  be  founded 
in  our  cities,  they  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  country ;  df  course  not  on  that 
large  scale,  but  even  the  smallest  school  in  the  country  should  be  provided  with 
a  collection  of  drawing  copies,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  models."  M.  Piron  strongly 
recommended  annual  or  semi-annual  expositions  of  the  drawings  produced  in  all 
the  schools  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  cause,  and  produce  a  spirit  of  emulation 
among  the  teachers. 

M.  Kindt,  Inspe^or  General  of  Indutiry^  made  a  speech,  in  which,  after  having 
dwelt  on  the  general  importance  of  iadustrial  schools,  he  remarked:  ''The  kind 
of  drawing-instruction  imparted  in  the  industrial  schools  can  very  well  exist  by 
the  side  of  the  academies.  A  professor  may  be  able  to  teach  drawing,  but  he 
cannot  give  to  his  pupils  artistic  taste.  One  must  have  seen  a  great  many  objects 
of  art  to  acquire  a  correct  artistic  taste;  taste  is  the  recollection  of  the.  beautiful. 
Do  not  believe  that  the  professors  in  our  smaller  towns  are  able  to  teach  their 
pupils  in  such  a  manner  as  to  acquire  taste.  One  way  of  greatly  aiding  the  pro- 
fessors in  imparting  instruction  would  bo  to  give  to  objects  which  are  continually 
before  the  eyes  of  all,  such  as  a  pomp,  lamp-post,  balcony,  etc.,  an  artistic  form, 
and  thus  to  cultivate  the  artistic  taste  of  the  working  classes.  Brussels,  and  some 
of  our  larger  citieis,  have  a  great  many  su«h  public  oljects  of  art;  but  more  might 
be  done  in  this  direction  in  many  of  our  smaller  towns,  thus  aiding  the  professors 
of  drawing  in  imparting  instruction.'' 

}(L,  G.  BuLS,  Secretary  of  the  lit  Section^  spoke  against  the  opinion  expressed  by 
some  of  the  former  speakers,  especially  M.  Louvrier  de  Lajolais'  assertion,  that 
art  was  '*  one.' '    He  says :  ''  No ;  art  is  not  *■  one ; '  but  every  nation  has  its  own 
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Idea  of  the  beautiAiI,  which  idea  finds  its  expression  ia  the  different  arts — different 
because  thej  are  based  not  only  on  different,  bat  thoroughly  antagonistic  princi- 
ples ;  as,  for  instance,  Greek  and  Gothic  art.    I  understand  why  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding speakers  maintains  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  real  art  than  through  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  art.    It  is  because  he  belongs  to  a  nation  which  has 
much  affinity  with  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome.    But  we,  who  belong  to 
the  Germanic  race,  ought  certainly  not  to  be  obliged  to  pass  through  the  ^furcula 
caudina '  of  Greek  and  Roman  art.    Our  ancestors,  who  have  raised  the  glorious 
cathedrals  and  other  public  buildings,  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  were  they 
inspired  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?    No.    Maintaining  the  unity  of  art  kills  all 
national  art.    Art  is  the  most  elevated  expression  of  a  nation's  life,  and  the  arts 
of  the  difierent  nations  differ  as  much  as  their  customs,  religion  and  civilization. 
The  nation,  then,  gives  its  character  to  art.    Academies  will  never  create  any 
great  artistic  development.    This  is  only  produced  when  all  the  conditions  required 
for  producing  it  centre  in  one  period.    It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  art  alone  has 
an  influence  on  industry,  for  industry,  in  its  turn,  exercises  a  very  marked  influ- 
ence on  art.    The  architect  cannot  merely  trust  himself  to  the  aspirations  of  his 
imagination,  but  must  have  regard  to  the  requirements  of  construction.    The 
architecture  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  broken  pediments,  its  curved 
architraves,  its  twisted  columns,  mistaking  the  essential  conditions  of  all  rational 
construction^  has  shown  what  art  comes  to  when  it  leaves  its  rational  basis.     It 
is  not  true  to  say  that  great  art  is  sufficient  to  give  to  an  architect  the  knowledge 
which  we  wish  to  give  to  the  pupils  of  the  industrial  schools.    If  such  were  the 
case,  we  would  not  see  sculptors  obliged  having  recourse  to  the  aid  of  an  orna- 
ment-maker when  they  wish  to  crown  one  of  their  statues  with  flowers.    I 
maintain,  in  fact,  that  the  majority  of  painters  are   not  able  to  design  the 
frames  of  their  pafntings.    I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  in  the  workshop  of  an 
ornament-maker  the  formless  sketches  which  architects,  and  architects  of  renown, 
have  furnished  for  consoles,  mouldings,  ornaments  of  edifices,  for  which  they  had 
drawn  the  plans,  which  have  thrown  much  light  on  their  talent  for  drawing. 

^'  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  quote  the  names  of  a  considerable  number  of  work- 
ittgmen,  who,  coming  from  the  workshops  of  jewellers,  blacksmiths,  and  potters, 
have  risen  to  the  rank  of  sculptors  and  painters,  such  as  Palissy,  Quentin  Matsys, 
Qhirlandajo  Francia,  Ac.  In  every  age  there  is  a  ruling  tendency  in  art,  and  the 
painters,  the  sculptors,  the  musicians,  poets,  &c.,  express  in  their  works  the  ideal 
at  which  the  period  aims.  But  below  these,  I  might  say  along-side  of  them, 
there  is  a  host  of  satellites,  who,  revolving  in  the  same  orbit,  form  small  groups, 
with  an  independent  life  of  their  own.  They  are  as  much  active  centres  of  in- 
vention, and  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  truth  to  say  that  they  shine  merely 
with  a  borrowed  light.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  workshops  knows  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  workingmen  endowed  with  a  certain  artistic  education ;  men 
who  every  day  invent  new  combinations,  reflecting  the  general  character  of  art. 
In  short,  I  claim  the  introduction  into  the  academies  of  design  of  a  course  of 
applied  archeology  and  aesthetics.  If  any  one  should  doubt  the  possibility  of  ren- 
dering these  sciences  popular,  we  can  produce  conclusive  evidence  of  this  having 
been  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Such  a  course  would  also  give  to  the  people 
some  genera]  notions  of  history,  initiate  them  into  the  character  of  the  great 
civilizations  which  have  preceded  ours,  and  cultivate  their  minds  in  many  ways. 
How  often  has  the  varied  culture  of  the  artists  of  the  renaissance  been  spoken  of 
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with  admiration !  men  who  were  at  one  and  the  same  time  painters,  sculptors, 
architects,  jewellers,  engineers,  musicians,  and  poets.  Has  the  elegance  of  their 
works  ever  been  equalled  ?  Such  a  course  of  instruction  as  I  mentioned  above 
would  add  considerable  interest  to  the  technical  instruction  by  teaching  the  pupil 
the  reason,  origin,  the  signification,  and  the  character  of  the  forms  which  he  em- 
ploys ;  under  his  very  eyes  they  would  become  animated ;  for  the  professor  who 
is  to  give  this  instruction  should  abandon  the  dry  descriptive  and  analytical 
method  of  archeology  and  French  sssthetics,  and  boldly  cast  himself  into  the 
broad  domain  of  German  sesthetics,  which  has  been  rendered  so  fertile  by  the  ad- 
mirable works  of  Visschers,  Boticher,  Schonaase,  Ldbke,  Semper,  Springer,  and 
Lotze. 

'*  There  the  artist  does  not  place  himself  before  a  work  of  art  merely  to  analyze 
all  its  details,  but  he  sees  in  it  a  living  organism,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  de- 
veloped as  beautifully  and  regularly  as  the  leaves  and  flowers  of' a  plant ;  it  is  no 
longer  a  production  produced  by  accident  or  the  individual  fancy,  but  the  natural 
unfolding  of  plastic  forms,  the  types  of  which  take  root  in  the  very  depth  of  our 
social  being.  Such  a  method  gives  to  the  teaching  of  archeology  and  sesthetics 
a  life,  an  interest,  which  make  it  so  attractive  that  I  do  not  think  I  am  exaggerat- 
ing when  I  say  that  it  will  awake  among  the  pupils  a  true  enthusiasm  for  art.  I 
even  go  further,  and  I  say  that  such  a  course  of  instruction  is  imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  our  time,  our  frequent  journeys,  the 
interest  which  the  recent  archeological  researches  awaken,  by  enabling  us  to  com- 
prehend the  most  dififerent  styles  of  beauty.  All  this  exposes  us  to  the  danger  of 
mixing  our  styles,  and  of  offending  good  taste  by  the  alliance  of  forms  which  are 
entirely  opposed  to  each  other,  or  by  employing  them  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  for  which  they  were  originally  intended.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the 
pupil  thoroughly  masters  the  essential  character  of  each  style,  in  order  that  he 
may  always  employ  the  right  elements  in  the  right  place.  This  course  should  be 
limited  to  history  of  art  among  the  European  nations,  and  should  consequently 
comprise  the  history  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  Romanic,  Gothic,  and  renaissance 
styles  ;  also  the  history  of  the  styles  of  the  17th,  18th,  and  even  the  19th  centu- 
ries, in  so  far  as  their  characteristics  can  be  determined.  It  would  be  well  to  add 
the  Moorish  (moresque)  style,  which  would  furnish  numerous  illustrations  for  the 
theory  of  colors,  the  laws  of  which  have  been  so  accurately  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Brucke  in  his  lessons  at  the  Imperial  Museum  for  Art  and  Industry  at  Vienna.  It 
is  easy  to  shorten  or  to  extend  this  course  in  proportion  to  the  pupil's  degree  of 
intelligence  and  culture.  According  to  his  advancement,  he  might  learn  from  six 
to  twelve  lessens  in  one  hour.  After  the  general  course  has  been  gone  through, 
one  could,  in  some  lessons,  give  the  history  of  some  special  industrial  art,  such  as 
sculpture,  the  locksmith's  trade,  book-binding,  the  goldsmith's  trade,  &c.,  for 
such  pupils  as  have  already  chosen  a  trade.  It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say 
that  the  professor  ought  continually  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupil  the  ob- 
jects, or  at  least  good  copies  of  the  objects,  of  which  he  speaks.  These  objects 
he  should  find  in  the  museums,  which  ought  to  be-  attached  to  every  school  of 
design,  and  the  necessity  of  having  such  a  museum  is  so  self-evident  that  it  does 
not  need  any  argument.  The  institution  at  South  Kensington  has  shown  thd 
way,  which  every  school  of  this  kind  should  follow,  sooner  or  later.  The  pro- 
fessor would  do  well  to  make  excursions  with  his  pupils  to  monuments  and  col- 
lections of  art  in  the  neighborhood ;  to  draw  his  illustrations,  if  possible,  fh)m 
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the  bistorj  of  the  national  art,  and  endeavor  to  inspire  biB  pupils  to  connect  their 
own  work  with  the  traditions  of  their  own  country's  art.  What  we  finally  de- 
mand, is  this : 

''1.  Every  school  of  design  should  have  a  course  of  history  of  ornaments  as  a 
supplement  to  the  technical  teaching  of  the  arts  of  drawing. 

'*  2.  The  professor  should,  in  such  a  course,  endeavor  to  connect  the  productions 
of  art  with  the  diflferent  manifestations  of  the  nation's  life  which  has  produced 
them,  so  as  to  give  the  pupil  some  general  idea  on  the  history  of  civilization,  and 
this  by  taking  account  of  the  German  aesthetics. 

''3.  Every  school  of  design  should  have  a  museum  comprising  a  methodical 
exposition  of  specimens  of  the  various  styles  of  ornamentics. 

<<  Besides  the  influence  which  such  an  instruction  could  not  fail  to  exercise  on 
the  production  of  the  pupils,  it  would  also,  in  my  opinion,  have  the  advantage  of 
increasing  in  the  schools  of  design  a  tendency,  which  they  follow  wherever  indus- 
trial art  is  foremost  in  the  minds  of  people,  namely,  the  tendency  to  change  gradu- 
ally to  industrial  schools,  to  school-workshops ;  here  lies  the  road  to  a  radical 
reform  of  primary  instruction,  which  has  already  been  followed  by  some,  and 
with  a  happy  result,  for  we  see  in  it  the  means  of  attaining  a  more  general  diffu- 
sion of  instruction  by  the  universal  attendance  at  the  school  during  all  the  time 
required  for  the  acquisition  of  a  good  and  solid  education." 

H.  Bbaun,  after  some  discussion  on  the  question  how  far  museums  or  collec- 
tions were  practicable  in  all  the  schools,  made  the  following  practical  propositions, 
which  were  received  with  applause : 

1.  For  the  primary  and  normal  schools,  a  well-defined,  well-limited,  well- 
co-ordinated  method  of  drawing  is  required,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and 
the  aim  of  the  establishment,  and  with  all  the  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  this  branch. 

2.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  the  normal  schools,  a  larger  number  of 
drawing  lessons  is  required,  and  more  attention  bestowed  on  it  at  the  half-yearly 
and  final  examinations. 

H.  Caknebl  mentioned  the  example  which  England  has  set  with  regard  to 
museums.  Duplicates  of  all  the  objects  have  been  procured  for  the  central  museum 
at  London,  and  thus  a  small  museum  has  been  formed  which  answered  all  reason- 
able demands.  During  the  last  nine  years  this  museum  has  made  forty  journeys ; 
75,000  persons  have  seen  it,  and  35,000  catalogues  have  been  sold ;  and  this  cata- 
logue gives  excellent  instruction  on  all  the  various  objects  contained  in  the  musenm*- 
is  in  fact  a  brief  course  of  archeology.  This  museum  is  placed  in  two  railroad 
cars  constructed  expressly  for  its  use,  and  only  one  man  accompanies  it. 

M.  DB  Taetb  could  not  refrain  from  making  some  remarks  with  regard  to  an 
idea  mentioned  by  M.  Buls  In  his  speech,  viz,  "  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  extend 
the  study  of  archeology  into  antiquity."  Although  M.  Bols  denied  having  said 
this,  M.  DB  Tabyb  said :  ^'  I  ask,  how  can  it  be  possible  to  understand  the  middle 
ages,  if  one  does  not  know  the  landmarks  which  have  preceded  it?  I  maintain 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  understand  the  middle  ages  if  one  does  not  know  the 
Greek  and  Roman  art.  To  give  one  example :  there  is  between  the  sculptures,  the 
figures  of  Rheims  and  the  Greek  art,  such  an  intimate,  astonishing  connection, 
that  you  could  not  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  sculpture  of  the  middle  ages  in 
France  but  by  placing  before  them  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  Greek  art. 
Phidias  alone  is  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  beauties  of  the  cathedral 
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at  Rheims.  The  traditions  of  Greek  art  had  been  preaerved  during  the  downfuil 
of  Greece.  Through  the  crusades  they  have  been  carried  all  over  Earope,  and 
are  reflected  in  the  beautiful  sculptures  of  the  middle  ages.  Every  artist  who  has 
attentively  studied  the  works  of  these  two  periods  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  what  r  have  said.''  These  remarks  of  M.  db  Taetb  were  received  with  applause, 
and  the  president  announced  the  discussion  on  the  fourth  question  as  closed. 

SECTION  n.-— HIQHBB  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ARTS  OF  DESIGN. 

1st  Qtiestion. — Up  to  the**  time  of  the  foundation  of  academies,  the  graphic  and 
plastic  arts  were  only  tatight  in  the  workshops  of  artists.  Public  schools  have 
to-day  replaced  the  ancient  mode  of  teachiog.  The  question  is  to  examine  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  two  modes  of  instruction. 

Passing  by  the  discussions  on  various  less  important  questionSi  we  proceed  at  once 
to  give  the  chief  speech  on  this  subject,  made  by  M.  db  Taete.    He  said : 

''  A  speaker  who  preceded  mc  (M.  Cluysenaar)  has  asserted  that  the  academies 
arc  badly  organized,  and  that  every  thing  which  is  there  should  be  entirely  re-made. 
Gentlemen,  these  accusations  go  much  further.  I  eren  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  our  times  to  consider  the  word 
'academical' as  synonymous  with  mediov  '  and  bad.  I  will  now  endeavor  to 
show  that  this  way  of  reasoning  is  entirely,  radically  false.  It  is  said  that  acad- 
emies were  first  founded  in  those  times  when  art  declined,  and  that,  therefore, 
their  organization  must  be  bad.  I  maintain,  gentlemen,  that  the  academy  was 
not  created  at  the  time  of  the  decadence  of  art;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  as  old  as 
the  revival  of  modern  art.  The  whole  period  of  this  revival,  ( renaissance, )  from 
its  commencement  in  Italy,  in  the  15ih  century,  till  the  time  of  its  greatest  splen- 
dor, under  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  was  pervaded  by  academical  elements 
and  animated  by  a  purely  academical  spirit.  The  manner  in  which  Squarcione, 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  Padu&,  exercised  his  wide-spread  and  beneficial  influ- 
ence, is  entirely  academical.  From  a  union  of  the  works  of  art  of  antiquity,  and 
their  methodical  study,  he  formed  the  basis  of  his  teachiog ;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple, even  at  this  present  day,  forms  the  fundamental  element  of  all  actual 
teaching. 

"The  school  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci  opened  in  Florence  was  intended  to  be 
an  academy,  and  had  in  reality  the  greatest  similarity  to  onr  modern  idea  of  such 
institutions,  because  the  isolated  teaching  of  the  old  artists'  workshops  in  the 
middle  ages  was  supplemented  and  completed  by  general  studies  on  antiquities, 
science,  and  sesthetics.  In  order  to  attain  to  this,  Leonardo  felt  the  necessity  of 
writing  his  immortal  treatise  on  painting.    - 

'^The  idea  of  academies  belongs  essentially  to  the  spirit  of  the  'Renaissance' 
period.  The  return  to  the  study  of  antiquity  had  produced  a  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  the  institutions  of  Greece,  and  Plato's  academy  at  Athens  formed  the  ideal  of 
artists. 

"  All  the  academies  which  made  their  appearance  under  the  reign  of  the  Ifedid, 
during  the  I5th  and  16th  centuries,  and  produced  a  lively  intercourse  and  intei^ 
change  of  ideas  between  all  men  of  science  and  artists,  were  but  the  realization  of 
this  ideal.  This  union  between  science  and  art  produced  new  researches  in  the 
fields  of  philosophy,  nature,  sesthetics,  and  art ;  and  in  this  grand  tournament 
for  the  laurel  wreath  of  science  and  art  we  see  all  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
'  Renaissance '  and  of  art  enter  the  lists. 

"  Who  dares  to  apply  to  such  a  movement  the  word  'decline ! '    Who  would 
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not  mther  reeogaiee  in  this  close  alliance  of  spontaiieoxis  creation  and  the  researches 
of  free  thought  one  of  the  most  beautiful  characteristics  of  this  brilliant  reviyal  of 
arts  (renaissance)  in  the  16th  century  I  As  long  as  art  was  maintained  at  its 
height4)7  the  power  of  some  few  men  of  genius,  its  twofold  aim  could  be  attained 
by  isolated  masters.  At  a  time  when  knowledge  and  inspiration  seemed  to  gite 
to  all  persons  and  to  all  artistic  creations  one  common  thought,  in  order  to  realise 
this  object,  no  pedagogical  teaching  was  required  ;  life  itself  was  the  school. 

''  The  strength  of  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages  was  broken,  but  the  ideas 
of  classical  antiquity  had  taken  their  place,  and  influenced  life,  customs,  science, 
and  religious  belief.  It  is  only  natural  that  they  also  influenced  art.  As  in  this 
union  {eiu^ble)  the  aim  was  fixed,  there  only  remained  for  indiriduals  to 
search  the  expression  of  their  feelings  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  expression  of  the 
general  feeling.  Thus  we  see,  during  this  whole  period,  certain  grand  artistic 
creations  becoming  the  models^  the  examples  for  all.  What  had  been  produced 
by  the  common  feeling  ( '  sentiment ' )  of  a  whole  period  naturally  was  admired 
by  all. 

'*  Thus  we  see  a  school  of  artists  form  itself  round  the  works  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  the  same  as  round  the  paintings  of  Masaccio  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Carmine.  Michael  Angelo  studied  there,  and  after  him  Raphael  did  not  dis- 
dain to  borrow  from  them  the  types  /or  his  own  works.  The  works  produced  by 
the  competition  between  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  for  the  palace 
Vecchio,  at  Florence,  became  a  school  for  a  whole  generation  of  artists.  Raphael, 
leaving  for  the  fir^,  time  the  circle  of  his  school,  drew  new  strength  from  these 
studies ;  one  of  the  grandest  compositions  of  his  later  days  still  shows  most  un- 
mistakably the  influence  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  a  century  later  our  great 
countryman,  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  copied  the  remains  of  this  work  that  had  been 
saved. 

'*  Let  us  now  examine  whether  the  method  of  teaching  employed  in  these  great 
epochs  did  not  shorten  the  time  of  study  by  rendering  them  at  the  same  time  more 
intense.  Every  workshop,  as  we  have  seen,  formed,  so  to  speak,  a  school,  where 
the  studies  carried  on  were  brought  to  their  most  complete  development,  regarded 
from  a  scientific  and  practical  point  of  view.  On  entering,  the  scholar  made  an 
engagement  of  several  years  with  his  master,  and  was  received  as  a  simple  ap- 
prentice, and  was  at  first  employed  to  prepare  the  pdette  and  the  paints  ;  he  thus 
became  acquainted  with  the  material  procedure,  whilst  the  master  and  his  more 
advanced  scholars  initiated  him  into  the  practice  of  drawing,  geometry,  and  per- 
spective. As  soon  as  he  was  familiar  with  the  labors  of  the  workshop,  the  master 
tried  to  advance  his  pupil.  Then  his  artistic  education  really  commenced.  At 
first  he  traced  on  paste-board  the  designs  of  his  master,  in  order  to  transfer  them 
again  to  canvas  or  to  the  wall ;  when  the  master  drew  from  models,  the  pupil 
sat  by  his  side  and  also  made  a  sketch,  thus  learning  to  draw  from  nature,  and 
keep  account  of  the  part  which  must  be  left  to  servile  imitation  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  truth,  and  of  the  part  which  must  be  left  to  the  imagination,  in  order  to  get 
at  the  true  expression  and  the  style.  Another  important  point  was  the  following : 
he  did  not  only  learn  drawing,  painting,  geometry,  and  perspective,  which  made 
him  capable  of  comprehending  architecture,  but  he  was  likewise  tajight  model- 
ling. 

''How  far  from  this  wise  practice  are  we  to-day  1  It  is  a  principle  of  education, 
as  it  has  been  organized  at  a  later  time,  that  one  person  learns  painting,  another 
architecture,  a  third  sculpture,  wiOiout  any  one  of  them  troubling  himself  in 
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the  least  with  the  other  branches  of  art.  I  go  still  fbrther,  and  m^ntain  that  in 
this  conntrj  of  ours  some  ha?e  even  studied  scalptnre  without  baying  learned 
drawing. 

These  subdivisions  of  study  are  completely  unknown  in  the  grand  schools  of  the 
past.  How  many  great  artists  have  come  from  the  common  trades  and  work- 
shops ?  It  is  only  since  the  end  of  the  lYth  century  that  painters  ceased  to  model 
and  sculptors  to  draw,  and  since  the  end  of  the  18th  century  they^^ompletely  ig^ 
nore  everything  pertaining  to  architecture.  AH  the  great  masters  of  the  ^renais' 
sance '  period  were  at  the  same  time  architects,  iMdnters,  and  sculptors,  and  one 
feels  considerably  embarrassed  if  he  wants  to  class  them  under  one  of  these  heads; 
whilst  later,  during  the  period  of  decline,  when  a  painter  would  bare  architectu- 
ral design  in  his  painting,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  the  assistance  of  some  architect, 
and  in  our  days  there  are  those  who  ignore  the  study  of  perspective,  and  have  re- 
course to  a  perspectivist  for  the  draught  of  the  work.  Where  will  this  system  of 
subdivision  stop  ? 

"In  former  times  the  pupil  had  only  one  desire,  viz,  to  acquire  this  universality 
of  knowledge  which  he  found  in  his  master,  and  which  was  imparted  to  him  all 
the  more  Toluntarily,  because  the  master  could  make  use  of  it  for  his  own  works. 
As  soon  as  the  pupil  had  mastered  a  certain  science,  the  master  let  him  make  a 
rough  sketch  of  his  own  drawings,  arrange  some  drapery,  execute  parts  of  some 
importance ;  and  as  he  had  an  interest  in  its  being  well  done,  he  was  not  sparing 
in  giring  advice.  Such  advice  was  given  at  any  moment,  for  the  pupil  lived  the 
same  life  as  his  master,  had  a  place  at  his  table,  slept  under  his  roof,  and,  through 
a  daily  increasing  intimacy,  became  completely  initiated.  The  artist  was  for  him 
not  the  kind  of  demi-god,  who,  according  to  popular  belief,  had  only  to  touch 
his  brow  in  order  to  make,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  masterpieces  spring  forth 
from  it.  No ;  he  was  a  man  eager  for  universal  knowledge ;  a  prey  to  all  human 
weaknesses,  but  knowing  how  to  overcome  discouragement,  rather  commencing 
the  same  work  a  hundred  times  than  leaving  it  imperfect ;  combining,  making 
trials,  undoing  and  remaking,  before  giving  shape  and  form  to  a  thought ;  proud 
one  day  and  farions  or  despairing  the  next ;  always  battling  with  difficulties.  By 
constant  contact  with  him,  the  pupil  rapidly  instructed  himself,  endeavoring  to 
follow  him  and  to  equal  him ;  thus  he  learned  the  practice  at  the  same  time  with 
the  theory,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  apprenticeship,  then  not  only  his  artistic 
education  was  complete,  but  he  had  likewise  drank  deep  from  the  fountain  of 
science,  and  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  those  moral  sentiments  which  are 
essential  to  every  man,  and,  above  all,  to  the  artist;  and  the  master  was  likewise 
rewarded  by  the  respect  and  the  consideration  of  his  pupils,  who  kept  alive  in 
him  that  sacred  fire,  that  love  of  the  beautiful,  which  had  been  the  constant 
thought  of  his  whole  life. 

«  This  golden  age  of  artistic  instruction  lasted  as  long  as  the  rising  of  the  great 
schools  lasted  ;  but  as  the  development  and  the  decline  of  art  does  not  depend 
alone  on  the  methods  of  teaching,  but  also  on  the  social  medium  (milieu)  in  which 
the  artists  live,  nothing  could  prevent  art,  like  all  other  ezpreBsions  of  thought} 
from  yielding  to  the  enervating  influence  which  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  17th 
and  in  the  18th  centuries.  Diderot  writes :  *  The  degradation  of  taste,  of  color- 
ing, of  composition,  of  the  character  of  drawing,  has  followed  step  by  step  the 
depravation  of  manners.'  And  truly  the  history  of  art,  during  that  period,  cor- 
roborates his  words,  and  proves  their  entire  truth.    Was  it  not  when  Italy  dia- 
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carded  all  moral  sentiment  that  she  lost  that  rojaltj  in  art  of  which  she  was  so 
proud?  Thus  (^in,  surrounded  bj  the  treasures  of  America^  descended  to  the 
very  lowest  step  on  the  ladder ;  thus  France,  when  she  brought  down  her 
painters  to  the  level  of  her  courtesans,  made  them,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV, 
professors  of  libertinism.  In  the  same  waj  our  own  schools  disappeared  whr-n 
their  powerful  painting,  ceasing  to  be  the  expooent  of  ideas,  was  nothing  but  a 
bloated  and  conyentional  expression,  occnp^'iug  itself  only  with  ordering  and 
arranging.  Thus  it  was  that  this  vast  world  of  artistic  indiTidnalities  became  a 
multitude  of  insignificant  particularities;  arbitrariness,  fiightiness,  exaggeration, 
took  the  place  of  that  classical  dignity  based  on  the  consciousness  of  knowledge ; 
avidity  to  seize  the  success  of  the  moment  replaced  that  calm  love  of  the  beautiful 
which  formerly  reigned  at  the  time  of  conception  of  works  of  art — a  sentiment 
which  formed  the  fundamental  character  of  that  flourishing  period. 

''At  that  time  there  awoke  in  the  mind  of  a  serious  and  well-informed  artist  a 
keen  feeling  of  this  decline  of  the  arts  and  the  wish  to  fight  against  it.  That  was 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  academies  in  our  modem  sense  of  the  word.  The 
foundation  of  the  academy  at  Bologna  by  Ludovico  Carracci  was  a  necessity 
produced  hf  the  consciousness  of  this  decline ;  it  saved  art,  for  on  one  side  Ihe 
hollow  idealism  of  the  mannerists  threatened  all  truthfulness,  whilst  on  the  other 
side  a  brutal  materialism  menaced  all  loftiness,  beauty  and  dignity.  Ludovico 
was  joined  in  realizing  this  work  of  reform  by  his  two  young  nephews,  Agostino 
and  Annibale ;  and  animated  by  a  lofty  and  dignified  sentiment,  he  boldly  waged 
war  against  his  powerful  rivals.  They  commenced  their  work  under  sarcasm 
and  contempt,  and  by  an  iron  energy  brought  it  to  the  desired  end.  The 
school,  the  teaching  of  which  the  three  associates  had  divided  amongst  themselves, 
each  one  taking  the  part  for  which  he  was  particularly  qualified,  finished  by 
attracting  all  the  talent  of  the  other  studios,  {ateliers;)  and  as  they  sought  to  set 
up  again  as  the  only  true  standard  of  art  truthfulness  to  nature  and  life,  as  well 
as  grandeur  and  loftiness,  they  were  justly  considered  the  new  founders  of  Italian 
art.  Thus  their  teaching  was  free  from  all  forced  pedantry,  from  all  systematic 
rules,  preserving  at  the  same  time  the  traditions  of  style,  disposition  and  enteTnbU^ 
without  which  no  teaching  is  possible ;  they  could  preserve  for  each  individuality 
his  character  and  his  liberty,  and  it  is  their  greatest  glory  to  have  raised  up  so 
many  artists  of  original  talents,  such  as  Albani,  Quercino,  Dominico,  Lanfranchi, 
Gnido  Reni,  &c.  Thus  must  be  conceived  the  origin  of  the  academy  of  Bologna, 
in  which  we  recognize  thcffirst  example  of  those  academies  which  the  artistic 
education  of  our  times  requires.  Far  from  having  accelerated  the  decline  of  art, 
it  has,  on  the  contrary,  always  fought  against  this  movement,  and  thus  saved  art 
for  a  new  future.  The  instruction  given  in  these  academics  had  a  great  ad  vantai^e 
over  the  instruction  given  by  one  man  in  his  studio.  Art,  such  as  it  is  to-day, 
has  assumed  a  general  character ;  it  touches  everything,  and  has  in  the  higher 
spheres  of  its  instruction  almost  assumed  a  character  of  a  university  education. 
It  is  impossible  that  one  man,  however  great  his  genius  and  talents  may  be,  could 
meet  all  these  varied  demands.  Can  one  professor  in  his  workshop  (atelier) 
teach  philosophy  of  art,  sesthetics,  history,  literature,  technics,  perspective— in 
short,  all  the  various  branches  which  constitute  art  ?  This  is  utterly  impossible. 
The  academies  here  felt  this,  and"  have  established  a  system  of  instruction  no 
longer  by  one  man  only,  but  by  a  number  of  men  with  special  talents.  This  is 
progress.    This  organization  shows  a  great  development ,-  but  at  the  end  of  a 
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certain  time,  the  inflaence  of  abases  makes  itself  felt  in  the  schools,  the  traditions 
grow  contemptible  and  art  sombre.  In  the  academies  yon  see  from  time  to  time 
a  man  who  resists  these  invasions,  and  I  find  an  admirable  though  little  known 
example  of  this  in  onr  own  country.  At  the  Academy  of  Antwerp,  founded  by 
Darid  Teniers,  an  old  professor,  endowed  with  an  admirable  simplicity  and  deroted- 
ness,  Herrcns,  preserves  intact,  though  all  the  decline  of  the  18th  century,  th« 
technical  tradition  of  Jordaens  and  Rubens.  Herrens  traverses  this  whole  nnaos- 
piclous  period  without  in  any  way  yielding  to  its  influence.  He  is  calm  and 
immovable  in  his  work,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  evil 
passions  which  are  at  work  around  about  him ;  and  when  Darid,  as  an  exile,  fled 
to  this  country  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  old  Herrens,  he  said  to  him  :  '  If  I 
wero  young  still,  I  would  come  to  your  school  and  recommence  my  studies.' 
This  is  historical,  for  I  know  it  from  a  scholar  of  Herrens  himself.  In  France, 
David  raised  art  from  the  depths  into  which  it  had  sunk.  Only,  as  at  his  time  the 
study  of  the  antique  was  not  as  much  developed  as  to-day,  as  the  works  of 
Phidias  were  not  known,  he  could  only  draw  his  inspiration  from  the  works  of 
the  declining  period.  Ingres,  likewise,  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  antique,  but 
he  studied  the  works  of  the  classical  period  of  Greece ;  hence  the  differcmce  between 
his  teaching  and  that  of  David.  David  l^^as  nevertheless  rendered  art  immense 
services.  All  our  most  eminent  artists  have  come  from  his  school  in  passing 
through  that  of  Van  Br6e  and  Navez.  I  hope  that  this  short  historical  review 
has  dispelled  many  erroneous  ideas  on  the  nature  of  academies. 

'' What  other  criticisms  are  made  on  the  academies?  Sometimes  it  is  their 
method  of  teaching  ;  sometimes  the  selection  of  studies  ,*  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
all  these  critics  are  goyerned  by  one  thought — ^that  everything  one  learns  besides 
the  mere  technicalities  is  useless  for  the  artist  ,*  yea,  may  even  become  dang^erons 
for  him.  Is  not  this  extremely  foolish?  For  an  artist,  whatever  gifts  nature 
may  have  bestowed  on  him,  must,  in  order  to  put  them  to  good  use,  join  the 
development  of  his  intellectual  qualities  to  that  of  his  technical  ones.  The 
progress  of  his  art  in  that  respect  ought  to  be  as  important  as  in  his  natural  gifts 
themselves.  History  is  rich  in  illustrations  of  this  truth.  Look  at  the  art  of 
Greece,  the  period  which  preceded  the  renaissance  itself,  and  modem  art !  Fig- 
ure to  yourself  the  great  artists  of  these  dififerent  periods,  those  who  symbolized 
the  glory  of  their  countries.  They  were,  with  few  exceptions,  remarkable  men ; 
men  not  only  skilled  in  their  art,  but  extinguished  by  their  mental  culture,  and 
by  the  varied  character  of  their  knowledge.  The  more  a  country  rises  in  the  fine 
arts,  the  more  is  felt  the  necessity  of  uniting  with  the  technicalities  the  highest 
attainments  of  human  science.  Knowledge,  far  firom  enslaving  and  fettering  tal- 
ent, only  gives  to  the  artist  the  consciousness  of  his  liberty.  We  see  in  the  grand 
classical  periods,  politicians,  philosophers,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  poets, 
living  in  a  fruitful  familiarity,  in  a  constant  interchange  of  ideas.  And  what 
else  is  the  aim  of  academies  if  it  is  not  to  realize  for  the  artists  of  our  days  this 
ideal?  Let  us  clearly  establish  the  position  which  art  occupies  in  the  field  of 
mental  activity  of  the  human  race,  and  the  mission  of  the  academies  will  become 
self-evident.    All  mental  activity  may  be  divided  into  tiiree  great  divisions : 

<'  First,  philosophy y  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  which  has  a  character  of 
universality,  and  governs  every  science.  It  is  the  heart  and  centre  of  it ;  it  is  the 
principle  of  thought  and  of  reason ;  the  inexhaustible  source  of  universal  truths, 
whose  eternal  principle  is  God.    Its  aim  is  the  search  after  truth. 
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«  The  second  division  is  art.  Its  aim  is  the  free  reprodaction  of  the  beaatiful ; 
not  only  physical  beauty  or  the  beauty  of  nature,  which,  alone,  would  make  art 
merely  a  serrile  imitation,  but  the  ideal  beauty,  such  as  the  human  imagination 
conceives  it,  by  the  aid  of  those  gifts  which  nature  Airnishes. 

"The  third  division  is  science.  Its  aim  is  the  search  for  physical  utility.  It 
modifies  nature  for  the  benefit  of  our  race  by  the  rational  application  of  its  dis- 
coveries.   It  invests  man  with  a  true  royalty  over  matter. 

**  The  state  ought  to  offer  to  all  its  children  the  means  of  acquiring  these  dif- 
fiarent  expressions  of  culture,  which  form  its  greatness,  its  development,  and  its 
wealth.  Therefore  we  have  universities,  schools  of  the  fine  arts,  schools  of 
mining,  schools  of  civil  engineering,  schools  of  arts  and  manufactures.  Thus  the 
academies  have  not  been  established  to  form  as  many  artists  as  possible ;  they  are 
not  destined  to  guide  the  taste ;  but  we  have  academies  in  order  to  offar  to  every 
individual,  who  feels  within  his  heart  a  spark  of  that  sacred  fire,  the  means  of 
arriving  at  its  free  and  complete  development.  This  possibility,  however,  can, 
in  our  times,  no  longer  be  realized  by  a  single  master  or  a  single  studio.  The 
greatest  artist  can  no  longer  do  justice  to  this  variety  of  knowledge.  For  this 
reason  a  union  of  forces  has  become  necessary,  just  as  at  the  schools  and  univer- 
sities. Only  in  this  manner  can  the  multiplicity  of  wants  be  satisfied ;  a  way 
be  opened  to  develop  the  various  talents,  and  the  studies  of  the  workshop 
(atdier)  be  completed,  in  order  to  find  the  true  relation  between  master  and 
pupil,  which  is  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  art.  The  academy  gives 
the  instruction  ;  the  master  seeks  out  for  himself  a  pupil  after  his  own  heart,  and 
the  two,  by  their  united  efforts,  raise  an  artist.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  posi- 
tion, which  an  academy  ought  to  occupy,  and  which  gives  the  basis  for  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  studies.  What  can  be  learned  ought  to  be  taught ;  technics 
in  all  its  branches,  from  the  fundamental  elements  to  the  highest  scientific  know- 
ledge. In  order  to  attain  to  this,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  higher  studies  in 
the  academies  are  insufficient ;  that  they  ought  to  be  supplanted  by  studies  in 
aesthetics,  history  of  art,  and  literature.  I  said,  a  while  ago,  that  everything 
comes  to  us  from  the  school  of  David ;  criticism,  however,  ought  to  go  side  by 
side  with  eulogy.  I  said  that  everything  good  with  us  comes  from  the  school  of 
David ;  but  this  teaching  is  not  complete.  I  would  like  to  add  to  it  two  very 
important  elements.  I  would  like  to  add  to  the  academical  and  university  teach- 
ing the  teaching  in  the  workshops,  {ateliers  iiudios.)  Some  people  will  say  that 
this  wish  is  chimerical ;  how  can  academical  traditions  and  free  teaching  be  united  ? 
Nevertheless,  this  plan  is  perfectly  feasible.  It  has  been  carried  out  at  Munich 
and  Dusseldorf,  and,  by  the  efforts  of  M.Violet-Ledno,  this  system  has  beeen  or^ 
ganized  in  the  most  complete  manner  in  the  Institute  of  France.  I  will  give  a 
striking  illustration  :  In  Germany,  sesthetical  courses  are  found  everywhere ;  not 
only  at  the  universities,  but  also  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  most  elementary  es- 
tablishments, and  a  book  has  just  been  published  entitied  'Aeetheiitehe  Briefe 
fur  jutiffe  Maedchenj*  (Letters  on  ^Esthetics  for  Toung  Girls.)  In  our  own 
country,  on  the  contrary,  instruction  in  aesthetics  is  almost  entirely  want- 
ing, and  many  artists  do  not  even  know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  not  all.  I  say,  first,  that  the  elementary  teaching  at 
the  academies  is  insufficient;  but  the  superior  instruction  likewise  is  in- 
complete, not  in  its  course  of  studies,  for  that  is  good,  but  in  its  intellectual 
development,  through  the  great  voids  which  exist.    Important  higher  conrses  an 
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entirely  wanting  in  the  academies.  At  none  of  our  nniverslties  is  there  a  course 
of  esthetics.  At  the  universitj  of  Lonrain  a  course  of  Christian  archeology  has 
been  established,  which  is  only  a  portion  of  aesthetics.  A  course  of  instmction 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  beantifhl  onght  to  be  established  everywhere.  At  present 
we  see  the  strange  fact  that  distinguished  men,  men  whom  their  talents  hsTe 
helped  to  obtain  the  first  positions  in  the  state,  encourage  the  fine  arts  and  artistic 
instruction,  but,  as  regards  art,  are  themselves  real  barbarians.  How  is  the 
the  higher  instruction  organized  at  Hanich ;  at  Dusseldorf ;  at  Paris?  An  intel- 
ligent and  learned  director  superintends  the  teaching.  At  Munich,  Eauibach; 
at  Dresden,  Schnorr  yon  Garalsfeld.  They  have  a  studio,  which  bears  their  name. 
At  Munich,  there  is  the  studio  of  Schwind,  of  Piloty,  &c.  The  pupil  chooses  the 
artist  whose  teaching  he  prefers ;  the  colorists  choose  a  colorist ;  the  draughtsmaoj 
an  artist  who  makes  forms  a  specialty ;  an  artist  who  possesses  fire ;  a  master 
whose  temperament  is  analogous  to  his  own.  The  master  has  a  right  to  accept 
or  refuse  a  pupil.  He  can  say  to  the  pupil,  '  Your  studies  have  been  incomplete ; 
go  and  perfect  yourself  in  the  classes.'  There  is  a  constant  riralry  between  the 
pupils,  and  also  between  the  professors.  Every  professor  naturally  desires  to 
have  the  most  beautiful  studio  and  prodnce  the  best  results.  The  pupils  are  ani- 
mated by  an  excellent  spirit.  They  wish  to  be  the  strongest  at  the  annual  exhi- 
bition. All  are  filled  with  an  emulation  worthy  of  the  golden  a^  of  art.  I  will 
give  you  an  example  how  the  directors  understood  this  sentiment.  There  was 
wanting  at  the  Academy  of  Munich  the  proper  appreciation  of  color,  {setUimnU 
de  la  eouUur.)  A  man  who  had  received  instruction  in  our  school  of  1830  came 
to  Munich,  and  there  created  quite  a  revolution  in  art.  That  man  was  Piloty. 
The  director  having  seen  this  revolution,  immediately  demanded  the  establishment 
of  a  new  studio,  and  asked  Piloty  to  direct  it.  Here  was  a  man  who  understood 
his  mission.  The  war  between  the  old  and  the  new  school  broke  out,  and  this  war 
produced,  as  its  result,  progress.  If  one  wishes  to  be  sincere,  one  frankly  points 
out  the  sore  point.  In  our  country  there  are  chiefly  two  obstacles  which  prevent 
the  artistic  instruction  reaching  a  complete  development,  vis :  the  elementary 
instruction  Is  bad,  and  the  higher  instruction  is  incomplete.  The  question,  there- 
fore, is  to  produce  an  organization  which  is  free  from  these  faults.  One  word 
more.  The  government,  in  endeavoring  to  develop  the  higher  studies,  should 
also  insist  on  having  the  artistic  instruction  at  the  aoademies  more  developed.  If 
we  thoroughly  examine  our  present  system,  we  find  that  there  are  scarcely  two 
schools  where  instruction  is  given  in  the  studios  besides  the  r^ular  instruction 
in  the  classes.  Such  is  the  case  at  4-ntwerp,  and  to  some  degree  at  Lou  vain.  Is 
it  not  deplorable  that  some  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country  have  no  higher 
artistic  instruction  ?  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  certjun  criticisms  made  on 
the  academies  are  greatly  exaggerated,  but  that  nevertheless  there  is  every  reason 
for  us  to  put  our  hand  to  the  work  and  arrive  at  a  complete  organization.'' 

This  speech  of  M.  de  Taeje  was  received  with  loud  and  prolonged  applause; 
and  though  several  members  of  the  Congress  expressed  different  opinions  on  some 
minor  points,  the  great  majority  thoroughly  agreed  with  him  on  the  urgently 
needed  reorganization  of  the  academies  in  accordance  with  the  general  ideas  pro- 
pounded by  M.  de  Taeye. 

2d  Qiuition. -^In  the  organization  of  academies  of  fine  arts,  that  is  to  say,  of 
special  schools  for  a  complete  instruction  in  the  arts  of  design,  ought  there  to  be 
introduced,  in  view  of  the  demands  of  industry,  a  course  of  artistic  instruction, 
different  in  some  parts  from  that  which  art,  properly  so  called,  demands?    What 
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ought  to  be  the  programme  of  each  instrnction  ?    If  some  parts  of  this  double 
teaching  are  in  common,  where  does  the  separation  begin  ? 

After  considerable  discussion  on  these  questions,  the  great  majority  of  the 
assembly  agreed  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  establishing  throughout  the  country, 
not  merely  academies  and  studios,  but  some  rather  more  democratic  institutions 
for  the  artistic  instruction  of  workingmen.  The  aim,  as  was  said,  was  not  to 
produce  thousands  of  painters  and  sculptors,  but  thousands  of  intelligent  work- 
ingmen, with  some  taste  for  the  beautiful  m  art  and  nature,  and  the  ability  of 
applying  it  to  their  work.  Many  very  able  speeches  were  made,  amongst  the  rest 
by  M.  Klein,  Professor -of  Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
at  Copenhagen.  He  spoke  about  the  different  kind  of  instruction  to  be  given  to 
artists  and  artisans,  both  as  to  matter  and  method,  and  finally  gave  some  exam- 
ples of  a  school  for  artisans  recently  established  at  Copenhagen. 

We  give  some  extracts  from  the  last  speech  on  this  question,  made  by  M. 
Jansskns  Smfts,  member  of  the  administrative  council  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Nicholas.    He  said: 

"  There  is  not,  and  there  cannot  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  end  aimed  at ; 
everybody  is  convinced  that  the  talent,  devotedness,  and  the  important  pecuniary 
resources  which  the  teaching  of  the  fine  arts  annually  absorbs  in  Belgium,  ought 
not  solely  to  contribute  towards  the  glory  of  the  country,  but  also  bring  new  life 
to  all  the  branches  of  its  activity.  One  says :  Our  academies  ought  not  merely 
to  give  instruction  in  the  'fine'  arts,  {let  arts  d' agrSment,)  as  they  are  commonly 
called  ;  they  ought  likewise  to  popularize  the  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts ;  the 
beautiful  and  the  useful  ought  to  be  united  indissolubly.  The  grand,  the  high 
art  does  not  suffice ;  we  also  want  the  common  art.  Separated  from  the  useful, 
the  culture  of  the  beautiful  does  no  longer  justify  the  offerings  which  it  claims. 
These  are  the  argumients  of  a  great  number  of  persons.  It  will  doubtless  not  be 
difficult  for  them  to  justify  the  sympathy  which  they  have  for  arts  and  industry 
united,  for  the  good  reason  that  on  the  most  important  points  they  will  not  be 
contradicted  by  any  sensible  person.  Our  academies  ought,  for  every  pupil  who 
is  educated  for  an  artistic  career,  to  form  a  hundred  other  pupils  for  the  manual 
professions.  Living  in  the  midst  of  an  essentially  industrial  population,  I  would 
be  very  guarded  in  questioning  the  high  and  even  glorious  mission  of  the  arts, 
and  the  powerful  influence  which  artistic  instruction  ought,  consequently,  to  ex- 
ercise on  all  industrial  productions.  But  I  ask  whether  the  question  of  industrial 
art  does  not  partly  derive  its  success  and  popularity  from  the  novelty  of  its  name. 
The  question  in  itself  is  old  as  art,  old  as  work.  It  is  pretension  and  injustice  to 
believe  that  this  question  is  so  novel.  I  do  not  deny  that  certain  improvements 
might  be  made  in  the  instruction  given  in  our  academies ;  that  certain  more 
direct  applications  of  art  to  industry  might  not  be  attempted  ;  but  there  are  de- 
fenders of  the  new  systems,  who,  it  seems  to  me,  are  not  grateful  enough  for  the 
immense  results  obtained  by  our  academics  up  to  this  present  day  ;  results  from 
which  our  industrial  progress  has  had  its  full  share.  The  reformers,  with  the 
most  excellent  intentions  and  arguments,  to  contradict  which  is  often  very 
difficult,  have,  I  believe,  a  tendency  to  specialize.  Can  the  too  divisionary 
application  of  art,  its  application  merely  to  certain  local  wants — can  this  be 
taught  without  injuring  the  unity  of  art;  and  if  this  unity  were  wanting, 
would  it  not  Injure  its  solidity  (soUdiiS)  ?  Ought  not  the  principal  and  most 
practical  aim  of  this  Congress  to  be  to  lead  to  this  unity  of  views,  of  aspira* 
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tions,  and  perhaps,  to  a  certain  point,  of  methods  ?    One  of  the  speakers  who 
preceded  me  has  eloquently  and  justly  remarked :    '  Wherever  there  is  mat- 
ter, there  is  form ;  wherever  there  is  form,  there  is  art.'     Well,  precisely  because 
there  are  as  many  expressions  of  art  as  there  are  different  forms,  and  as  many 
kind  of  forms  as  there  are  matters  to  work  upon,  I  ask  whether  it  is  possible  to 
teach  professionally  all  the  trades  with  a  view  to  a  special  application  of  art.    We 
cannot  follow  these  infinite  classifications  in  giving  instruction.    We  cannot  even 
theoretically  admit  thousands  of  distinct  arts;  art  cannot  be  broken  up  into  dif- 
ferent parts  without  losing  a  part  of  itself.    No ;  there  are  not  thousands  of  arts; 
there  are  not  even  two  different  arts ;  and  we  go  too  far,  if  we  speak  of  an  indu»- 
trlal  art  which  ought  to  differ  from  another  art,  doubtless  a  speculative,  abstract 
and  metaphysical  one.    I  only  know  one  art — that  is,  the  idea  of  the  beautiful 
reproduced  in  matter ;  every  man  who  possesses  the  artistic  sense  will  let  its 
influence  be  felt  in  every  one  of  his  works ,'  every  work  which  bears  this  impress 
of  the  beautiful  is  artistic.    The  classical  teaching  of  our  academies  has,  since 
their  foundation,  powerfully  contributed  to  develop  this  simultaneous  culture  of 
the  mind  and  the  heart,  which  constitutes  taste ;  this  feeling  of  distinction ;  this 
comprehension  of  the  beautiful.    And  this  taste,  this  feeling,  this  comprehen- 
sion, which  might  be  inculcated  into  all  the  classes  of  the  population,  if  they 
wished  it,  have  had  a  decided  influence  on  the  general  development  of  our  indus- 
try.   One  often  speaks  of  art  for  all ;  but  does  not  this  specializing  imply  an 
abandoning  of  '  art  for  all?'     It  becomes  then  'art  for  some  few,'  for  some  one  class 
of  workingmen .  The  true  *  art  for  all'  are  the  unvarying  principles,  the  general  no- 
tions, which,  for  ages,  have  been  taught  in  all  our.  great  academies.    With  the 
principles  once  given,  pure  tastes  once  inculcated,  it  remains  for  the  workshop, 
the  factory,  the  studio,  {atelier, )  to  do  the  rest.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  by 
the  experience  and  education  of  the  industrial  workshop,  more  than  by  the  teach- 
ing of  some  special  useful  art,  Paris  has  monopolized  the  trade  of  the  world  la 
almost  all  articles  whose  value  lies  in  their  artistic  taste.    The  select  pupils  whom 
you  would  educate  in  your  special  schools  would  have  to  go  and  complete  now 
their  artistic  instruction  In  those  Parisian  workshops ;  they  would  have  to  form 
themselves  under  working  artists,  not  one  of  whom,  perhaps,  has  ever  enjoyed  a 
professional  artistic  instruction  in  schools.    What  is  true  of  the  Paris  articles  is 
equally  true  of  the  flourishing  French  silk  industry,  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
and  crystals.    This  is  true  everywhere ;  and  we  could  find  some  strilting  examples 
in  certain  Belgian  industries.    It  is  by  working  that  one  becomes  a  workingman; 
it  is  by  making  oneself  an  artisan  that  one  becomes  an  artist  in  his  profession, 
if  the  head  has  taste  and  the  hand  skill.    Having  to  answer  those  who  find 
fault  with  the  academieal  teaching,  because  it  is  not  specialized  with  a  view 
to  local  industry,  and  who  seem  to  forget  the  immense  and  beneficial  influ- 
ence which  it  exercises  on  the  whole  working  population,  we  have  already 
some  months  ago  answered  them  thus :  One  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  instruc- 
tion in  the  fine  arts,  independent  of  its  practical  and  professional  applications, 
possesses  a  general  usefulness  for  everything  and  for  all.     It  is  a  powerful  means 
of  popular  education;  it  exercises  on  the  workingmen  an  eminently  civilizing  in- 
fluence ;  it  polishes  his  manners  and  gives  him  calm  and  serious  tastes ;  it  throws 
into  the  young  mind  a  germ  of  artistic  sentiment,  which,  although  it  is  often 
denied,  is  in  reality  more  developed  among  our  working  population  than  among 
men  whose  knowledge  and  taste  are  lauded  everywhere.    Let  us  only  for  a  mo- 
ment think  of  the  artist  painters  and  sculptors,  to  whom  the  lessons  received  a* 
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OVLT  academies  open  a  brilliant  career.  Let  ub  speak  of  a  more  general  interest  1 
Ko;  there  is  not  one  profession  or  trade  where  it  is  not  beneficial  to  have  a  tinge 
of  esthetics*;  to  have  trained  the  eye  to  the  gracefalness  and  correctness  of  the 
outlines ;  to  hare  inculcated  in  one's  mind  a  knowledge  of  perspectlTe,  for  in- 
stancei  a  science  which  gires  a  good  deal  to  think  about,  and  which  forcibly  leada 
to  it.  All  these  results  have  in  a  great  measure  been  attained  by  our  academies ; 
the  aptitude  of  a  large  number  of  our  workingmen,  whose  relative  inferiority  I 
deny,  bears  testimony  to  this  fact.  In  order  to  convince  us  of  inconsistency,  we 
are  accused  of  too  strong  a  predilection  for  the  special  industry  of  building ;  our 
academies  are  said  to  be  industrial  building  schools,  {^colet  industridlea  de  bdliste.) 
We  are  truly  astonished  to  hear  it  maintained  that  the  study  of  linear,  decoratiTe, 
anatomical,  stereotomic,  and  architectural  drawing,  which  forms  the  basis  of  our 
popular  artistic  teaching,  will  not  be  of  any  use  to  those  who  will  have  to  handle 
the  compasses,  the  trowel,  and  the  plane.  The  value  of  this  appreciation  is  al- 
most equal  to  the  value  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  despise  humanitarian  studies ; 
who  imagine  that  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics  is  not  generally  useful ; 
that  geometry, «.  ^.,  is  only  good  for  training  land-surveyors. 

''Let  us  not  specialize  beyond  measure !  Let  us  not  break  the  synthetic  organi- 
sation of  the  study  of  the  beautiful  1  We  admit,  e.  g,^  that  the  application  of 
linear  drawing  to  the  drawing  of  machinery  can  in  many  localities  be  of  incon- 
testable usefulness.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  an  advantage  to  the  workingman 
to  have  drawn  the  mechanisms  (/«<  nUcaniquet)  with  which,  in  some  way,  he  has 
to  identify  himself.  The  study  of  models  might  become  to  him  of  great  practical 
usefulness  in  comprehending  and  managing  his  machine  or  his  tool.  There  will 
doubtless  be  other  useful  applications  of  drawing  and  painting  without  entering 
on  those  subdivisions,  which  are  a  terror  to  us ;  but  there  are  persons  who  want 
to  specialize,  and  convert  the  academies  into  industrial  schools.  It  would  be  chi- 
merical to  establish,  under  the  cover  of  fine  arts,  an  academy  for  armorers  at  Liege, 
an  academy  for  lace-makers  at  Malines,  an  academy  for  weavers  at  Ghent,  an 
academy  for  cutlers  at  Namur  and  Lierre ;  for  manufacturers  of  delph-ware,  at 
Tonmai ;  for  corsetmakers,  at  Lokeren,  and  academical  courses  (seeliona  academ- 
iquek)  for  locksmiths,  upholsterers,  tailors,  seamstresses,  and  shoemakers  every- 
where. We  can  show  the  greatest  care  for  the  success  of  industry,  and 
favor  the  introduction  of  improvements  in  the  teaching  of  the  fine  arts,  yet  at  the 
lame  time  see  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  teach  as  many  species  (eaUgoriet)  of  the 
beautiful  as  there  are  innumerable  ways  of  applying  it  to  the  manual  professions. 
By  demanding  too  much,  we  are  misled.  The  teaching  of  the  ten  or  twelve  great 
academies  of  the  country  has  no  such  urgent  need  of  rejuvenating  itself  as  some 
seem  desirous  to  prove,  and  up  to  the  present  moment  we  have  not  learned  that 
the  new  methods  of  our  days,  which  have  been  praised  so  much,  have  discovered 
a  single  new  line,  or  that  in  the  combination  of  lines  they  have  furnished  types 
of  a  novel  and  modem  beauty  which  will  make  us  forget  the  study  of  the  human 
form  and  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  from  which  our  old  classical  teaching  obsti- 
nately draws  its  inspirations.  Some  advocate,  in  connection  with  schools  of 
design,  special  courses  of  chemistry  and  physics,  in  view  of  the  wants  of  industry. 
Well,  the  teaching  of  chemistry  and  physics,  a  knowledge  of  which,  however 
elementary,  aids  so  powerfully  in  developing  the  intellect,  and  which  are  of  con- 
stant practical  use  to  the  workingman— -the  teaching  of  these  sciences,  without 
which  all  the  industrial  proceedings  can  only  go  on  by  laborious  groping  on  the 
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beaten  tracks  of  routine,  these  purely  scientific  studies  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  development  of  taste  and  aesthetical  sentiment,  to  propagate  which  is 
the  mission  of  the  schools  of  the  fine  arts.  Far  from  condemning  the  studj  of 
chemistry  and  physics,  I  consider  it  on  the  contrary  of  the  highest  usefulness,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  indispensable  to  all  trne  progress  in  industry.  I  fully  appre- 
ciate the  enlightened  solicitude  of  all  those  who  see  in  the  diffusion  of  these  sciences 
a  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  our  workingmen.  If  we  only  wish  to  give 
to  the  pupils  elementary  notions  of  science  in  the  academies,  we  supplant  the 
primary  schools,  for  this  branch  of  instruction  would  naturally  find  its  proper 
place  in  the  highest  class  of  primary  schools.  If  we  wish  to  give  a  profound,  truly 
professional  knowledge  of  these  sciences,  this  requires  arduous  and  complete  study, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  only  possible  in  the  great  industrial  centres,  such  as  Ghent, 
Liege,  Mens,  Vervicrs,  which  alone  can  provide  the  necessary  laboratories  and 
collections,  a  competent  factory,  a  supply  of  pupils,  and,  above  everything,  the 
funds  which  such  institutions  would  require.  In  some  special  cases,  where  a 
school  of  design  has  a  surplus  of  room  and  funds,  I  would  advise  the  introduction 
of  these  elementary  courses.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  I  would  not  advocate 
it.  It  is  a  completely  distinct  instruction,  which,  outside  of  important  centres  of 
industrial  activity,  would  most  assuredly  result  in  absorbing  the  few  hours  of 
leisure  which  are  left  to  our  Workingmen,  and  in  taking  away  the  room,  which 
nowhere  is  too  ample,  from  the  teaching  of  the  fine  arts. 

^'As  regards  the  second  part  of  the  question,  viz,  if  some  parts  of  this  double 
teaching  are  in  common,  where  does  the  separation  begin?  I  have  to  say  this 
separation  ought  necessarily  to  commence  where  the  artistic  side  {edu)  ceases ;  if 
not,  old  academies  ought  to  drop  the  name,  academies  of  the  fine  arts;  they 
will  remain  useful  under  another  and  new  name;  but  our  mission  in  being  called 
together  here  is  to  purify  the  taste,  to  infuse  love  for  the  beautiful.  Art  in  it- 
self will  exercise  an  immense  influence  on  the  aptitude  and  the  success  of  the 
workingman.  It  is  not  possit)le  that  a  good  pupil  of  a  good  school  of  fine  arts 
should  ever,  in  whatever  branch  of  industry,  become  an  incapable  or  awkward 
workingman.  Where  his  taste  and  his  aesthetic  tact  have  been  formed  by  the 
classic  teaching  of  art,  he  will,  when  at  his  work,  always  know  how  to  avoid 
what  is  not  harmonious,  incorrect,  or  ungraceful.  But  we  will  accord  more  than 
this  to  the  professional  education  of  the  workingman ;  we  desire  that  there  be 
placed  at  the  service  of  industry  an  artistic  teaching  specialized  in  a  just  meas- 
ure, having  in  view  as  much  as  possible  the  general  wants  of  industry,  and  pre- 
serving as  much  as  possible  the  precious  unity  of  teaching.  Drawing  of  mar 
chinery,  drcorative  drawing  and  painting,  which,  in  many  cases,  can  be  applica- 
ble to  manufactures — all  this  may  be  excellent;  but  one  should  remain  within  the 
boundaries  of  art,  in  order  that  the  artistic  teaching  may  not  degenerate  to  a 
cold  and  inanimate  utilitarianism.  Let  us  be  prudent  in  making  such  exjlferi- 
mcnts,  which  might  suddenly  overthrow  what  we  have  slowly  and  laboriously 
built  up.  Let  us  not  forget  that  this  would  mean  a  weakening  of  art,  a  reducing 
of  its  noble  mission  to  what  I  will  call  the  'bare  facts,'  the  'mere  mechanical 
procedure,'  (du  /aire,  du  proddS,)  Above  everything,  do  not  let  us  make  of  our 
academies  and  of  their  professors,  teaching  so  well  and  so  devotedly,  the  scape- 
goats of  the  weaknesses  and  the  incapacity  of  certain  manufacturers,  {produc- 
teura.'') 

As  a  longer  time  than  had  been  originally  intended  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
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discasflion  on  the  second  question  of  the  second  section,  the  third  question  could 
only  be  briefly  mentioned,  which  could  be  done  all  the  more  easily  as,  in  its 
import,  it  very  nearly  coincided  with  the  first  question. 

Zd  Quesiion,-=ShovL\d  there  be  introduced  in  the  academies  of  the  fine  arts  a 
course  of  ecsthetics  and  literatore? 

Only  a  few  minutes  were  devoted  to  this  question.  We  only  quote  some  re- 
marks of  M.  Slingbnbt&r  :  ''  There  are  always  certain  intervals  during  the  hours 
of  study ;  thus,  a  pupil,  whilst  he  studies  painting,  does  not  get  very  tired,  and 
the  professor  could  easily  engage  him  to  devote  himself  during  those  intervals  to 
certain  useful  studies,*  thus,  e.  ff.j  Homer,  Virgil,  Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  would 
form  excellent  subjects  for  reading.  In  Homer,  the  artist  would  find  simplicity ; 
in  Virgil,  rhythm ;  in  Shakspeare,  passion.  There  is  no  doubt  that'  a  judicious 
selection  from  the  works  of  these  poets  would  exercise  a  very  happy  influence  on 
his  artistic  education.'' 

Atk  Question, — Would  it  be  usefhl  to  found  in  Belgium,  besides  the  academies 
of  the  fine  arts,  one  or  more  special  schools  of  architecture,  where  all  the  studies 
required  for  a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  this  art  are  united, 
and  what  subjects  should  be  taught  in  such  a  school  ?    . 

From  want  of  time  this  question  was  also  treated  but  briefly.  It  was  very 
generally  conceded  that  the  instruction  in  architecture,  as  given  at  present,  was 
not  as  fuU'as  might  be  desired ;  but  it  was  doubted  whether  the  foundation  of  a 
central  academy  of  architecture  at  Brussels,  which  was  all  that  could  be  aimed  at 
for  the  present,  could  supply  this  want.  M.  dv  Tabyb  cited  the  example  of  Ber- 
lin, where,  as  he  said,  the  pupils,  on  entering  upon  their  studies  at  the  academy, 
were  not  asked,  will  you  be  sculptors,  or  painters,  or  architects ;  but  where  they 
were  told  :  '^  Learn  the  language  of  art,  which  is  drawing ;  and  when  you  have 
finished  your  studies,  and  know  the  language  well,  choose  your  career — ^be  sculp- 
tors, painters,  or  architects." 

Uh  QtuBtion, — Among  the  general  means  of  encouraging  the  study  of  the  arts  of 
design,  should  the  establishment  of  competitive  (general  and  local)  courses  be 
recommended,  how  should  such  competitive  courses  be  organized  ? 

All  were  agreed  as  to  the  usefulness  of  such  competitive  courses,  and  the  only 
question  to  be  settled  was,  how  they  should  be  organized.  No  speeches  of  special 
interest  were  made,  and  we  only  quote  some  remarks  of  M.  Braun.  He  said : 
«  The  method  is  only  an  instrument ;  it  is  therefore  not  the  method  which  makes 
the  master,  but  the  master  who  makes  the  method.  Impose  a  method  upon  a 
master,  and  you  will  only  retard  the  progress  of  his  pupils.  The  professors  of  the 
academies  themselves  should  therefore  organize  these  competitive  courses,  after 
having  deliberated  on  the  subject,  as  they  think  best,  and  the  government  should 
cert^nly  do  all  in  its  power  to  encourage  these  courses." 

M.  Cakneel  recommended  that  all  the  academies  should  be  notified  that  they 
were  invited  to  take  part  in  such  a  competitive  course ;  that  at  such  and  such  a 
time  each  pupil  would  be  called  upon  to  draw  such  and  such  a  figure,  in  such 
and  such  dimensions,  and  under  such  and  such  conditions.  It  should  be  superin- 
tended by  a  person  who  has  no  interest  in  it,  that  no  fraud  takes  place.  Thus, 
Ghent  might  be  appointed  to  watch  Brussels ;   Brussels,  Antwerp,  &c. 

After  the  discussion  on  this  question  had  been  closed,  the  president  read  the 
following  proposition,  made  by  20  members  of  the  Congress,  which  was  received 
with  great  applause,  and  was  signed  by  all ;  and  which,  by  unanimous  consent| 
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iras  to  be  banded  to  tbe  Minister  of  the  Interior :  '*  The  undersigned,  members  of 
tbe  Congress  for  examining  into  the  best  methods  of  generalizing  artistic  instruc- 
tion, are  of  opinion  that  tbe  progress  made  by  neighboring  nations  in  tbe  realm 
of  fine  arts,  and  in  that  of  the  application  of  art  to  industry,  do  not  allow  Belgium 
to  renuiin  stationary,  and  therefore  hereby  express  their  ardent  desire  to  see  es- 
tablished at  Brussels,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  palace  of  tbe  fine  arts." 

Tbe  session  of  tbe  Congress  was  closed  by  a  short  speech  from  M.  YisscHBiifi,  the 
president,  in  which  he  said :  ''  I  believe  I  express  the  wish  of  the  whole  assembly 
that  this  Congress  on  instruction  in.  tbe  fine  arts  may  renew  itself.  We  have 
entered  on  the  realm  of  the  practical,  but  we  are  yet  far  from  having  exhausted 
it.  I  will  not  predict  tbe  future,  and  cannot  say  what  questions  we  shall  have  to 
discuss  at  some  future  meeting ;  but  if  we  have  restricted  ourselves  to  technical 
quesUons,  {enfermis  dans  la  domaine  technique,)  if  we  have  not  touched  tbe  highest 
questions  of  art,  we  shall  have  been  amply  indemnified  for  this  by  the  results 
obtained  by  the  benefits  due  to  our  labors,  and  we  shall  grow  stronger  from  these 
results.  If  England  has  shown  us  what  road  to  travel  to  reach  the  highest  glory, 
Belgium  will  imitate  her,  and  her  future  glory  will  outshine  her  post." 

These  remarks  were  received  with  prolonged  applause  of  approbation.  After  a 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  had  been  passed  to  the  president  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  of  organization,  the  assembly  adjourned  Hne  di$» 
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I.-BOTAIj  CONSEBVATOIKB  at  BBITBSELa* 

Tns  Conservdtaire  Royal  de  Mmtque  at  Brussels  was  established  by 
royal  decree  in  1822,  as  a  school  for  imparting  gratuitous  instruction  in 
the  whole  range  of  instrumental  and  yocal  music  to  young  Belgians  of 
either  sex,  and  received  its  present  designation  by  royal  decree  in  1832. 

The  branches  taught  are :  1 .  Solfeggio  and  reading  music ;  2.  Singing — solo  and 
concerted ;  3.  The  organ ;  4.  Stringed  and  wind  instruments  and  the  pianoforte ; 
5.  Thorough  bass  and  accompaniment ;  6.  Composition ;  7.  The  Italian  language 
and  Latin  pronunciation ;  8.  French  declamation.  There  may  be,  in  addition, 
a  class  for  the  plain  chant,  for  acoustics,  and  for  musical  lesthetics.  A  director, 
professors,  supplementary  professors,  and  ripitiUura^  have  charge  of  the  instruc- 
tion. 

The  administration  of  the  institution  is  under  the  charge  of  a  commission  of 
seyen  members,  including  the  president,  all  of  whom  are  named  bj  the  king.  It 
chooses  a  yice-president  and  treasurer  from  among  its  own  bodj.  The  burgo- 
master of  Brussels  is  honorary  president.  The  director  and  secretary,  who  is  also 
librarian,  are  not  members.  The  commission  proposes  to  the  Minister,  jointly 
with  the  director,  all  the  officers.  It  regulates  all  the  expenses,  the  discipline, 
and  interior  economy,  and,  in  consultation,  the  director  fixes  the  number  oirSpi" 
iiteura  and  pupils  in  each  class.  The  commission  meets  once  a  month,  and  annu- 
ally settles  the  budget  of  expenses,  with  the  director,  and  presents  a  report.  Once 
every  three  months,  at  least,  the  members  must  make  an  inspection  of  the  classes. 
Every  member  who  has  been  absent  from  the  meetings  of  the  commission  for  six 
months  ceases  to  belong  to  it. 

The  director  is  appointed  by  the  king,  and  can  be  removed  by  a  ministerial 
decree.  He  has  the  general  direction  of  the  studies,  methods  of  study,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  classes,  as  regards  both  professors  and  pupils.  Ue  may  attend 
the  deliberations  of  the  commission,  but  has  no  voice  in  it.  He  examines  and 
admits  or  receives  pupils,  reporting  the  same  to  the  commission.  He  has  charge 
of  the  furniture,  instruments,  and  of  the  property  of  the  establishment  generally. 
With  him,  assisted  by  the  professors  of  singing  and  instrumental  music,  rests  the 
admission  or  the  rejection  of  the  candidates. 

Candidates  for  admission  as  pupils  must  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  must 
bring  certificates  of  birth.  They  must  be  above  seven  years  old.  After  twelve 
they  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  solfeggio  classes,  unless  they  can  read  music. 
After  fifteen  they  are  not  admitted  to  an  instrument  class  unless  they  show  a  cer- 

*  Drawn  up  from  Report  of  M.  Dtte|ietiftuz,  and  a  Special  Eeport  of  T.  Le  Neve  Foater. 
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tain  aptltade,  and  can  read  masic.  They  can  enter  the  singing  classes  up  to  the 
age  of  twentj-fire,  provided  they  can  read  music.  Those  admitted  commence 
their  studies  the  first  Monday  in  October  annually.  The  pupils  cannot  be  absent 
without  leave  from  the  professor,  or  more  than  one  day  in  the  month  without  leave 
from  the  director,  and  only  for  serious  reasons.  After  prolonged  absence  they 
are  re-examined  before  re-admission. 

The  professors  and  sub-professors  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  classes, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  director.  Leave  of  absence  may  be  g^ven  them  for 
a  fortnight  by  the  director ;  for  a  month  by  the  commission  ;  for  beyond  that 
period  by  the  Minister,  under  the  advice  of  the  director  and  the  commission,  but 
not  more  than  once  in  the  year  without  the  special  authority  of  the  Minister. 
Absent  professors  are  replaced  by  sub-professors  or  ripititeura.  The  former  re- 
ceive the  salary  of  the  professors  during  their  absences.  If  the  absence  is  un^ 
avoidable  for  important  reasons,  the  professor  loses  only  half  his  salarj;  for  the 
time.  If  absent  for  a  fortnight  or  for  a  month  with  a  medical  certificate  he  loses 
nothing ;  beyond  that  time  a  quarter  of  his  salary  is  taken  for  the  benefit  of  his 
substitute.  Any  professor  absent  without  leave  or  illness  is  fined  two  days'  salary. 
Prolonged  absence  is  reported  to  the  Minister,  and  visited  with  dismissal  or  sus- 
pension. Professors  named  by  the  director  take  part  in  the  practices  and  public 
and  private  performances.  The  director  chooses  the  ripitUeura  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pupils.  They  have  an  annual  salary,  and  after  two  years  of  approved 
conduct  may  succeed  to  a  vacancy  as  sub-professor.  There  is  an  officer  termed  su- 
perintendent of  studies,  who  is  responsible  for  the  order  of  the  Btudies,"and  for  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  classes.  He  registers  and  makes  a  daily  report  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  must  be  present  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  and  during  the  time  of  study.  He  has  under  him  servants  who 
attend  to  the  classes,  fill  the  offices  of  messengers,  porters,  and  orchestra  men. 
He  has  also  the  care  of  the  instruments. 

The  library  contains — I.  Works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  music  for  the 
use  of  the  classes;  2.  Scores  and  separate  parts  for  the  concerts ,*  3.  Books  and 
music  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  and  for  reference.  The  advanced  pupils 
may  borrow  library  books  with  the  permission  of  the  director,  the  same  being  re- 
gistered, and  for  not  more  than  a  month. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  director  commences  his  examination  of  all  the  students 
in  the  Conservatoire  in  the  presence  of  the  professors  in  charge  of  each  class.  He 
ascertains  the  progress  made  in  the  year,  and  how  for  each  pupil  has  advanced 
in- bis  education.  These  examinations,  which  take  place  daily,  last  about  six 
weeks.  On  the  results  of  these  examinations  the  director  determines  the  dismis- 
sal of  those  pupils  who  have  done  nothing  during  the  year.  This,  however,  is 
rare,  for  there  is  a  great  amount  of  emulation  la  the  school  among  the  students. 
The  director  also  determines  from  among  the  students  those  who  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  competitions.  The  director  examines  all  the  pupils  twice  a  year, 
and  makes  a  report  to  the  commission.  Each  professor  and  teacher  makes  a  re- 
port of  the  pupils  in  his  class. 

The  competitive  examinations  for  prizes  take  place  annually  in  the  last  week  in 
July,  and  in  the  first  week  in  August.  After  receiving  the  reports  from  the  pro- 
fessors, the  director  admits  the  pupils  for  competition,  and  those  who  are  to  ac- 
company the  solos  and  conduct  the  classes.  The  competitions  in  harmony  and 
solfeggio  are  conducted  with  closed  doors.    Those  for  instruments  and  singing 
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• 
in  public.     A  jury  of  five  or  Beven  members  is  appointed  bj  the  commission  to 
award  the  prizes,  of  which  the  director  is  president.    The  prizes  are  given  by  a 
majority  of  votes.    In  case  of  an  equal  number  of  Totes,  the  director  has  a  second 
vote. 

The  names  of  the  successful  candidates  are  published  in  the  newspapers.  Each 
candidate  plays  or  sings  one  piece  at  sight,  and  one  which  has  been  previously 
studied. 

The  prizes,  of  which  the  value  is  annually  fixed  by  the  commission,  consist  of 
scores  and  works  on  the  theory  and  history  of  music,  collections  of  music  for 
pianoforte,  voice  and  solfeggio ;  and  to  the  instrumental  pupils  bow  and  wind 
instruments.  The  prize-holders  receive  with  the  prizes  a  laurel  crown  and  a  cei^ 
tificate.  The  aeeessitt  receive  a  palm.  The  distribution  of  prizes  takes  place  if 
possible  in  the  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  academical  year.  It  is  followed 
by  a  concert,  in  which  the  pupils  who  have  obtained  the  first  prizes  are  permitted 
to  perform  solos.  The  pupils  who  obtain  the  first  prizes  for  their  instrumental 
performances,  their  singing,  their  performance  on  the  organ,  or  for  composition, 
are  artists  whose  education  is  considered  complete,  and  their  studies  finished. 

The  term  usually  required  to  turn  out  an  artist  of  talent,  complete,  comprising 
a  knowledge  of  composition,  is  about  eight  years.  Each  pupil  gets  about  six 
boars  of  teaching  in  a  week.  Concerts  are  given  by  the  professors  and  pupils  of 
the  CoMervatoire.  The  commission  fix  the  number  with  the  director,  who  ar- 
ranges the  days  and  the  programme,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  academical  year 
be  publishes  in  the  school  a  k'st  of  the  professors  and  pupils  who  are  to  take  part 
in  the  orchestra  and  chorus  at  concerts.  Tickets  for  the  concerts  are  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  distributed  among  the  most  distinguished  scholars.  The  town  coun- 
cils of  the  provincial  towns  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  the  expenses  of  promising 
pupils,  t.  0.,  of  those  who  obtain  the  first  prizes  at  the  Academies  dea  Beaux  Aria 
in  these  towns,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  follow  the  classes  at  Brussels  or  Liege. 

There  are  annually  two  Tacations,  from  Palm  Sunday  to  the  first  Sunday  after 
Easter,  and  from  the  15th  of  August  to  the  1st  of  October. 

The  number  of  professors  required  in  1865  for  629  different  pupils  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Proftawn.       PupUa. 
Reading  music •. 5  85 

SolfereJo - {IS^e}'"* 

Bassoon 1  6 

Flute - 1  5 

Cornet , ^ 1  10 

Trombone ^ 1  7 

French  horn 1  6 

Trumpet 1  ,                4 

J9autboy ^ I  9 

Clarinet - ^ 2  6 

Violin ^ 5  69 

Violoncello ^ ;.... ^ >. 2  25 

Double  bass ~ - 1  4 

^'^ofo^ - {  tfeSl^le}  "* 

Singing ^— ••....  ^ ^ 2  34 

Italian  language 1  14 

Organ • ^ ^ 1  16 

Declamation - 1  20 

Counterpoint • • • ••...« « 1  19 
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Profesiori.  Prnpih* 

Harmony* « 1  4*2 

Practical  harmonj* ^ , > 1  19 

Accompaniment* 1  H 

ToUl 44  629 

The  Coruervatoire  is  sapported  as  follows  : 

Sabsidj  from  the  state. ..J - 15,540 

"  "  town  of  BrnsseU ^ 20,000 

"  **  province 4,500 

Fees  from  foreign  students 2,500 

Total ^^ „ 42,640 

The  expenditure  is  as  follows : 

General  Expenses. 

Rent ^ ^ 6,200 

Music,  kc,j  and  books 3,100 

Pianofortes,  furniture,  and  general  maintenance  of  the  establishment 7,120 

Total 16,420 

Expentet  of  Tuition. 

Franet. 

Director ^ « ^  8,000 

Secretary -  1.700 

Superintendent  of  studies 1,380 

Two  inspectors  of  do 2,440 

Accompanyist  of  studies 740 

Tuner « 200 

Porter 180 

Organ-blower 150 

Twenty-eight  professors,  from  3,000/.  to  1,170/. 53.190 

Six  sub-professors,  from  950/.  to  GOO/. « ~ 4,500 

Eight  ripitiUure^  at  370/. f 

Two  *'  300/ ^ \    3,020 

Two  "  400/. ^ l 


Total 76,100 

The  director  has  a  private  residence  in  the  building  of  the  Conaervatoire.  The 
rooms  for  conducting  the  teaching  of  the  Ooneervatoire  consist  of  ten  class-rooms, 
and  a  large  room  in  which  the  organ  is  placed.  In  it  also  the  smaller  concerts 
are  given,  the  larger  concerts  and  the  competitive  examinations  taking  place  ia 
the  Palais  Ducal. 

The  building  appropriated  to  the  ConservtUoiri  forms  a  quadrangle,  with  a  gar- 
den in  the  centre.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a  nobleman,  and  has  beea 
purchased  by  the  government  for  the  use  of  the  Oonservatoire. 

IL-THE  CONBlERVATOIItE  OF  HT7SIC  AT  LIEGB. 

The  Coneervatoire  Royal  de  Mueique  at  Liege  was  established  as  a  school  of  in- 
struction in  instrumental  and  vocal  music  in  1827,  and  received  its  present  desig- 
nation in  1831.  It  is  supported  mainly  by  an  annual  grant  of  $6,000  from  the 
government,  and  a  subsidy  from  the  province  and  the  town  of  Liege.    The  ad- 

•  Two  courset. 
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mioistration  is  committed  to  a  commission,  composed  of  the  burgomaster  of 
Liege  and  eight  members  appointed  by  the  king.  The  direction  of  the  stadies  is 
confided  to  a  director,  whose  appointment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  professors  and 
substitutes,  (27  in  all,)  belongs  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  There  is  a  secre- 
tary, a  treasurer,  and  a  librarian,  (the  latter  registers  the  attendance  at  the 
classes, )  appointed  by  the  commission. 

The  instruction  consists  of— I.  Musical  reading  and  solfeggio ;  2.  Singing, 
individual  and  collective ;  3.  Instruments,  bow,  wind,  and  keyed ;  4.  Harmony, 
and  accompaniment  from  a  figured  bass ;  5.  Counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composi- 
tion. There  is  also  a  course  of  Italian  and  Latin  pronunciation  and  of  French 
declamation. 

All  persons  intended  for  the  profession  hare  a  right  to  the  benefits  of  the  Cbn- 
tervatoire  gratis,  but  amateurs  must  pay  80/.  per  annum.  There  are  scholarships 
for  those  who  have  a  decided  talent  for  music,  and  who  can  prove  that  they  hare 
not  the  means  of  continuing  their  musical  studies  without  assistance.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  ithe  town  have  no  adrantage  over  strangers.  The  Conaervaioire  is  sup- 
ported by  government,  but  the  town  gives  a  subsidy. 

The  pupils  have  two  lessons  a  week.  Each  professor  has  to  attend  twice  a  week 
for  three  hours  at  a  time,  and  this  has  to  be  dirided  equally  between  all  the  mem- 
bers in  his  class,  but  the  number  may  npt  exceed  twelve. 

The  report  from  M.  Soubre,  the  director,  states  that  the  number  of  pupils  on 
his  accession  to  office  in  1861  was  258,  and  in  the  year  1862-3  reached  498.  He 
considers  g^reat  benefit  to  have  been  derived  from  the  establishment  of  extra  classes 
for  concerted  music,  one  for  the  organ,  and  one  for  declamation.  Four  conoertB 
were  given,  in  which  there  were  about  220  executants,  including  74  instrument- 
alists.   In  1863  the  ordinary  receipts  were  : 

Franca, 

Subsidy  from  the  state 30,440 

''  '*        proTince - 4,000 

"  "         town 13,000 

Produce  of  the  fees • •••• 2,000 

49,440 
Extra  receipt8^........«. • • - 2,652 

The  expenses  were : 

Frama. 

Director.. ....^ ^ 6,000 

Twenty-six  professors  and  seyeral  agrigit^  (1,200/.) 36,000 

Employ6i,  prizes,  library,  warming,  lighting,  kc 7,440 

46,440 
Extra  for  instruments,  fttmiture,  ftc 2,652 

Programme  of  Studies, 

1 .  Glass  for  composition  :  Study  of  double  counterpoint  and  fbgue ;  composi- 
tion for  symphony,  dramatic,  religious,  and  so-called  chamber  music ;  analysis 
of  best  works  of  each  class.  Books :  Courses  of  counteQ>oint  and  fugue,  by  Ghe- 
rubini  and  Fetis.    Number  of  pupils,  9. 

2.  Glass  for  harmony,  (male:)  Study  of  harmony,  theory,  and  practice;  exer- 
cises written  for  four  voices,  four  instruments,  and  pianoforte.  Books :  Treatise 
on  Harmony,  by  Catcl ;  On  the  Theory  of  Harmony,  by  Fetis.  Number  of  pu- 
pils, 22. 

3.  Course  of  practical  harmony,  (female :)  Studies  on  the  pianoforte,  from  the 
''Partimenti"  of  Fenaroll;  Practical  Harmony,  by  Samuel.  The  pupils  are  prac- 
tised in  playing  on  the  pianoforte  at  sight  by  score.    Number  of  pupils,  12. 
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4.  Class  for  bow  instraments  and  piano  :  Study  of  daets, 'frios,  quartets,  and 
qn'miets,  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  BeethoTen,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann. 
Number  of  pupils,  17. 

5.  Class  for  bow  instruments :  Study  of  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  &c.,  by  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Reicha.    Number  of  pupils,  IT. 

6.  Class  for  wind  instruments :  Stndy  of  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  &c.,  by  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  and  Reicha.    Number  of  pupils,  12. 

7.  Class  for  concerted  singing,  (female :)  Study  of  oratorios,  dramatic  pieces, 
and  religious  music,  by  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  Chem- 
bin!,  Schumann,  &c.    Number  of  pupils,  55. 

8.  Class  for  concerted  singing,  (boys  and  men:)  The  same  works  as  Class  7. 
Number  of  pupils,  83. 

9.  Orchestral  practice :  Symphonies  and  overtures  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven, Meodelssohn,  Weber,  and  Cherubini.    Number  of  pupils,  28. 

10  to  14.  Classes  for  solfeggio,  (in  nine  sections :)  Elementary  study  of  the  in- 
tervals ;  reading  and  dictation  from  the  methods  of  the  CoruervcOoire  of  Paris,  the 
solfeggio  of  Italy,  and  the  elementary  solfeggio  by  M.  Soubre.  The  upper  depart- 
ment practises  change  of  clefs,  and  further  study  of  the  theory  of  music.  Num- 
ber of  pupils,  176. 

15  and  16.  Singing  classes  for  men:  Study  of  vocalization,  dramatic  and  re- 
ligious pieces ;  methods  of  the  CanserwUoire  of  Paris  and  Manuel  Garcia ;  vocal 
studies  by  Crescentini,  Bordogni,  and  Masset.    Number  of  pupils,  23. 
-    17  and  18.  Singing  classes,  (female:)  Same  studies.    Number  of  pupils,  23. 

19  to  22.  Classes  fbr  pianoforte  for  young  pupils  :  Gradual  studies,  up  to  the 
execution  of  the  works  of  Hummel,  Weber,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
Listz,  &c.;  methods  of  Adam,  Kalkbrenner,  and  Fetis;  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Pianoforte,  by  Zimmerman.    Number  of  pupils,  41. 

23  to  29.  Classes  for  pianoforte,  (male:)  Same  studies.    Number  of  pupils,  70. 

30  to  34.  Classes  for  violin :  From  the  beginning,  to  the  execution  of  concertos 
by  Viotti,  Rode,  Kreutzer,  De  Beriot,  Yieuxtemps,  Ferdinand,  and  David ;  meth- 
ods of  Baillot  and  De  Beriot.    Number  of  pupils,  41. 

35.  Class  for  violoncello  :  From  the  beginning,  to  the  practice  of  the  works  of 
Romberg,  Molique,  Servais,  &c.;  methods  of  Romberg,  Baudiot,  Dotzauer,  &c. 
Number  of  pupils,  7. 

36.  Class  for  double  bass  :  From  the  beginning,  to  the  practice  of  the  concerti- 
nos by  Labro ;  methods  of  Labro,  Berniec,  and  Wencelas  Hause.  Number  of  pu- 
pils, 5. 

37.  Class  for  the  organ :  From  elementary  playing  to  the  practice  of  the  fugues 
of  Bach ;  sonatas,  by  Mendelssohn ;  study  of  the  accompaniment  of  the  plain 
chant.    Number  of  pupils,  8.  ' 

38  and  39.  Classes  for  declamation :  Exercises  in  articulation  ;  reading  aloud 
from  select  works ;  dramatic  exercises.    Number  of  pupils,  22. 

40.  Class  for  the  flute  system  of  Walkiers.    Number  of  pupils,  1 1 . 

41.  Hautboy  class  :  Methods  of  Sellner  and  Brod.    Number  of  pupils,  5. 

42.  Clarinet  class :  Methods  of  Lefevre,  Beer,  and  MuUer.  Number  of  pu- 
pils, 8. 

43.  Bassoon  class  :  Methods  of  Ozi  and  De  Willent.    Number  of  pupils,  6. 

44.  French-horn  class  :  Method  of  Gallay.    Number  of  pupils,  7. 

45  and  46.  Classes  for  the  trumpet  and  cornet-a-piston  :  Methods  of  Schiltz  and 
Forestier.    Number  of  pupils,  21. 

47  and  48.  Classes  for  the  trombone  and  yuba :  Method  of  Schiltz.  Number  of 
pupils,  14. 

Total  number  of  pupils,  743.  In  the  classes  from  No.  40  elementary  instruction 
'8  included  as  well  as  the  most  advanced. 

III.-CX)NBBRVATORY  OP  MTSIC  AT  OHEITT. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Ghent,  which  does  not  receive  aid  from  the  gov-  - 
ernment,  numbered,  in  1865,  308  pupils,  of  whom  84  were  females. 
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iT.-ooiiPBfrrnoiT  fob  prizes  fob  jcdoicai.  ooKPOsmoN. 

Thli  takes  piMe  at  BnuMla  ertrj  two  ^mh,  and  U  open  oal^  to  native*  of  Bel- 
ginm,  who  luYS  complelad  thcdr  thirtieth  jew  ftt  IcMt,  and  haTs  beeo  admiited 
to  compete  after  a  prelimlnarj  examimtUoD  bj  tbe  jarj  of  award.  The  jury  ia 
Gompoeed  of  seTen  members,  four  of  whom  are  appointed  by  tbe  King  on  tbe 
nomination  of  the  Hinigter  of  the  Interior,  and  the  rest  bj  tbe  fine  arti  seclion  of 
the  Bojal  Academy,  fi^)m  tbe  members  of  the  department  of  mneie. 

The  competitors  compose  a  dramatic  scene  npon  a  giren  subject. 

The  first  priae  is  an  annaitj  of  3,500  l^ants  daring  fonr  jeeis,  irbich  time  Is  to 
be  qient  in  etadying  music  to  France,  Qermanj  and  Italy. 

There  is  a  second  prize,  a  gold  medal  of  GOO  ft«nca,  and  an  honorable  mention. 
Balti  can  be  dlTided. 

Oorerament  also  iaatitntea  a  prise  competiUon  for  those  poems  wbleb  It  i«qnlree. 
V.-BCH00I8  Ain>  eocnriEs  or  iccaio  ur  beloidm. 

Besides  tbe  tbi«e  superior  conserra'.nrtca,  there  are  in  Belgium  a  ereat  nomber 
of  public  and  private  societies  and  schools,  having  for  their  aim  the  coltiration 
of  mnNc,  besidea  the  constant  attention  which  Is  paJd  to  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  in  the  primary  schools  and  other  edacational  eatabllshments. 

At  Antwerp  there  lean  academy  of  music,  under  three  promisors,  paid  from  tbe 
public  (bnds,  providing  for  the  Instruction  of  forty  children  selected  from  the  pub- 
lic schoots. 

Tbe  coarses  are  divided  into  three  pttii,  in  each  of  which  Instruction  is  given 
In  elementary  slniiiDg,  the  Tiolin,  the  piano,  the  organ,  and  la  harmouj.  Similar 
jnatitutioos  have  been  estattliabed  at  Malinee,  Bmsseli,  Bragee,  Spree,  Oadeoard?, 
Alost,  ke.  Each  regiment  in  the  army  ha*  Its  band,  and  several  poeaeaa  Bocietiea 
of  choral  mnslc  in  addition.  To  sum  np,  we  find  ia  a  recent  statement  (August, 
IBGI)  of  the  Department  of  tbe  Inlejior,  that  there  are  in  the  kingdom  461 
sodelies  of  iniCrnmental  moslc,  connting  1S,3ST  performen,  and  258  societies  of 
TOcal  music,  with  T,D62  performers.  Of  these  sodetiee  165  were  organized  before 
1830;  116  between  lesi  and  1810 ;  183 between  1841  and  184T;  and  246  between 
1S4B  and  ISGl.  Uany  of  the  societits  of  instrumental  music  are  either  wholly  or 
In  put  sodetiea  of  vocal  music  also.     We  subjoin  a  table  of  these  eodetlee : 
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INTROD0CTIOK. 

Thb  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  consists  of  the  territory  of  the 
ancient  seven  United  Provinces  and  a  portion  of  the  province  of 
Limburg,  and  comprises  about  12,000  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion in  1868  of  3,628,229,  of  which  the  protestant  population  is  about 
60.6,  and  the  catholic  37.3. 

The  industries  of  Holland!  are  diversified — agriculture,  commerce, 
fishing,  the  trades,  and  manufactures,  eadi  employ  large  portions  of  the 
population  and  give  everywhere  occupation,  and  concentrate  the 
inhabitants  into  villages  and  towns,  which  admit  of  the  principle  of 
cooperation  for  educational  as  well  as  other  purposes. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  has  for  more  than  a  half  century 
attracted  the  attention  of  her  own  statesmen  and  educators,  and  is 
now  organized  and  administered  with  great  efficiency,  under  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior,  who  acts  through  an  inspector-general  and 
seventy  assistants.    The  system  embraces : 

1.  Primanf  Schools,  Of  these  there  were  in  1865, 8|S65  public  primary  schools, 
under  6|678  teachers,  with  843,005  papils ;  152  aided  private  primaiy  schools, 
under  310  teachers,  with  5,996  pnpiU ;  906  unaided  private  primaiy  schools,  un- 
der 3,243  teachers,  with  83,412  pupils;  making  a  total  of  3,623  schools,  with 
10,230  teachers,  and  432,383  pupils.  Of  the  whole  number  of  primaiy  schools, 
991  were  of  a  superior  grade,  more  than  one  for  every  large  town.  There  were 
also  784  infimt  schools;  152  repetition  schools  for  adults;  118  seoondaiy  schools 
for  apprentices ;  127  singing  schools ;  and  23  schools  for  gymnasts. 

2.  Seoondanf  Schooli.  Under  the  new  organization  of  1865,  there  are  20  higher 
buigher  schools,  with  219  teachers,  and  1,466  scholars;  61  gymnasia,  including 
83  Latin  Schools,  with  101  teachers,  and  1,214  scholars. 

3.  Superior  SchooU.  There  are  3  universities,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,297  stn* 
dents,  under  75  professors ;  besides  institutions  at  Amsterdam,  Deventer,  Maas- 
trict,  and  Roermond,  which  are  not  classed  with  the  universities,  but  give  lectures 
and  courses  of  instruction  beyond  our  American  ooUeges,  to  upwards  of  500 
pupils. 

4.  SpecuU  SchooU,  These  are  abundant,  but  have  only  been  brought  into  sys- 
tematic organization  by  the  law  of  1865.    There  were  in  1868 : 

3  Teachers'  seminaries,  with  187  students ;  27  schools  of  the  highest  grade 
with  a  normal  course,  in  which  998  pupil  teachers  were  acting  as  assist- 
ants ;  57  schools  with  a  normal  course,  and  706  pupil  teachers  for  primaiy 
schools  acting  as  assistants ;  and  7  girls'  schools,  with  76  female  pupil 
teachers  acting  as  assistants. 

(691) 
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1  FolTtechnic  Bchool,  at  Delft^  with  104  papilk 

1  Militaiy  school,  at  Breda,  with  320  pupils. 

1  Naval  school,  at  WUliamsoord,  with  S8*piipilfl. 

1  Cadet  school  for  the  marine  corps,  at  Amsterdam. 

1  School  for  boatswains  at  Williamsoord,  with  48  pupils. 

1  School  for  pilots  anA  helmsmen  on  gnsBd-aiip^  at  Amsterdam,  with  866 

pupils. 
10  Schools  of  navigation,  with  690  pnpils. 
1  School  for  steam  engineers,  with  10  pupils. 

1  School  for  the  sanitaiy  corps  of.  army  and  navy. 

2  Schools  of  oommeroe  and  trade,  with  180  pnpUa. 
1  Agricaltural  academy,  with  14  stodents. 

1  School  of  wterinaiy  snigery. 

1  School  of  midwifery,  with  26  pupils. 

8  Chemical  schools,  besides  the  five  faculties  of  medicine  in  the  univenities 

and  athenieums. 
8  Oriental  languages,  geography,  &c,  with  71  students. 

3  Institutions  for  deaf  mutes,  witii  850  pupils. 
1  LiBtitation  for  tfie  blind^  with  96  papik. 


i 
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SYSTEM  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OP  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

AlHiougb  institutions  of  a  special  practical  aim  hare  existed  for  many  years 
in  Holland,  there  was  no  general  legislation  reaching  them  until  1863,  when 
the  law  on  secondary  instruction  was  framed  and  passed.  By  this  law  provision 
is  made  for — 

1.  Burgher-schools,  which  are  dlrided  into— 

(a)  day  or  evening  schools,  and 

(b)  higher  schools  of  three  or  four  classes. 

2.  Agricultural  schools. 

3.  A  Polytechnic  school,  for  ciyii  engineers,  ardutects^  sliip-builders,  and 
mechanicians. 

BUMBSR  AA?  AVD  BVBNIBa  80B00I& 

The  lowest  degree  of  industrial  instruction  is  given  in  connection  with  the 
"burgher  day  or  evening  soboola,"  Ongiuajljr  these  existed  as  schools  for 
drawing,  deeigntn^,  aod  modelii^  but  theoretical  and  general  couraes  b^ve 
been  combined  with  tbem,  producing  the  present  establishments.  They  receive 
pupils  on  leaving  the  priouuy  school  The  course  lasts  two  years,  the  studies 
pursued  being  mathematics,  theoretical  and  practical  mechanics  and  machinery, 
physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  technology,  or  agriculture,  or  both ;  geogr 
jtaphy,  bistoiy,  Dutch,  poUtlcf^  economy,  ordinary  and  geometrical  drawing,  and 
gymnastics.  It  rests  with  the  local  authorities  whether  technology  or  agricul- 
ture or  both  shall  be  tau^t.  Modeling  and  French,  English  or  German  may 
he  added. 

The  maximum  fee  for  t^itlou  is  $5,00  per  annum,  tiie  remaining  ozpesseB 
being  borne  by  the  communes. 

.    BIOHB|L  BnRGHSBp80HO0I& 

For  that  degree  of  industrial  instruotion  required  by  mastery  pTeraeersi  w^ 
chants,  and  all  those  not  intended  for  the  army  or  navy  or  one  of  the  learned  or 
high  technical  profciainiw,  piwirion  is  made  i&  the  ennlcnlnm  of  the  Higher 
fiuj^gher^sqhools  witb  thre9  and  |five-year  counes,  especially  in  tha  Uitti^.  The 
i^oujM  pursued  la  them  inoMesigood  genera;!  at  well  aa  teohnioal  instmetiiMiu 

Tb^  achoola  f«e  sqbfudised  by  tjbe  gomnuneni^  those  wth  three  oUsses  re- 
iKtiving  fSimk  %100  doUaf^  per  atpum^  tUos^  w}iM  ^Yfi  dassse^^b^  %fifi6* 
The  maximum  annual  fe«  ,is  $^fv^O. 

In  the  schools  witb  a,  tl^ee  ye^trs'  ;eourae  are  t/sfogt^t  mathematics^  pbysicsi 
phemistiy,  botaigr,  l^ogy,  politiq^  eooaomy,  booii;<']iee|iiqg,  gepgrap^y,  bi»r 
jxuy,  Dutch,  Frewcfa,  IGngli^.aod  Genaan,  calligmpby,  ordinaiyand  geomet* 
ric8l;dpawu^  a^d.gjipn^i(Hw :  Those  with  five  jfears!  eourse  add  mechamos, 
machinery,  and  technology,  mineralogy,  geology,  ooamograpby,  the  principlca 
ff  the  ouuueipal,  pron^inpial  an^.opnM  gov^njimfiDt  of  theNelbfiirlAnds^  political 
eooQQxny  and  statisti(3%  ^fpeeiallji  of  ^e^liretherlaade  and  i^  ooilciues,:  the  liter* 
Atores  of  the  laogi^t^i;es«tudie^(tt|e  radimetnts  of  ^somn^ei^,  and  the  knowledge 
of  n^w  and  wrought  materials.  3Ihe  soieooe^  only  pursiwd  in  an  etenMBtaiQr 
manner  dnxi^^g  the  three  j^t^  ooeiv^  are  ia  ti^e  fi.Te  yeeim'  oowne  oarried 
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AOBIOULTUBAL  8CH00I8. 

The  law  provides  for  the  foundation  of  one  government  agricnltaral  school, 
if  desirable.  Private  agricultural  schools  may  be  subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ment In  them  are  taught  political  economy,  practical  mathematics,  such  as 
surveying  and  measuring,  mechanical  science  and  instruction  in  agHculfeural 
machines,  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  fenn-bulldings,  physios,  chem* 
istry,  meteorology,  mhaeralogy,  geology,  all  i4;>pHed  to  agriculture,  agricultural 
technology,  botany,  zoology,  domestic  animals,  their  races  and  diseases,  with 
the  treatment  of  the  latter,  agriculture  hi  all  its  branches  at  home  and  in  the 
oolonies,  cattle  and  poultry,  bees,  and  farm  book-keepii^;. 

There  is  an  agricultural  school  at  Groningen,  originally  projected  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  agriculturists,  but  subsidized  by  the  government  The  entire  course 
embraces  three  years,  but  single  oourses  may  be  attended  on  the  payment  of 
certain  fees. 

POLTTEGHKIO  80H00L. 

c 

The  highest  technical  instruction  is  to  be  obtidned  at  the  Polytechnic  School, 
which  forms  young  men  for  various  industrial  and  technical  pursuits  requiring  a 
more  advanced  degree  of  training  than  is  afforded  at  the  burgher-schools.  It 
bestows  diplomas  in  technology,  civil  engineering,  architecture,  naval  engi- 
neering, mechanics,  and  mining. 

The  technical  studies  are  thrown  upon  the  last  two  years.  The  students 
accompany  the  teacbera  on  visits  to  the  neighboring  manu&ctories  and  indus- 
trial establishments.  The  final  examination  is  oondncted  by  a  commission  com- 
posed of  the  director  and  teachers,  the  teacher  of  gymnastics  not  being 
included.  The  pupil  can  choose  to  be  examined  hi  either  agriculture  or  tech- 
nology. 

Tlie  school  receives  ftom  the  government  a  subsidy  of  about  4,250  dollars 
per  annum,  and  the  maximum  fee  of  a  scholar  Is  about  25  dolUurs,  in  addition 
to  which  he  ftimishes  his  own  books  and  sdiool  neoessaries. 

HUmSft  BUBOHKR-flOBOOL  AT  *Ai8TBI0HT. 

The  higher  burgher-school  at  Maastricht  is  intended  to  give  a  fiUr  degree  of 
general  and  industrial  instruction  to  all  not  intending  to  pursue  the  higher  tech- 
nical professions.  It  is  subject  to  the  inspection  of  a  local  board,  who  report 
to  the  mikgistrattiS,  by  whom  they  are  appointed,  and  to  certain  mspectors  com- 
missioned by  the  crown,  who  report  to  the  ithiister  of  the  Interior.  It  admits 
boys  aboot  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  no  special  qualification  fbr  admission 
being  required.  The  staff  of  instructors  consists  of  a  director  and  eleven 
teachers,  who  are  appointed  after  a  general  examination,  and  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  bnHK^es  which  they  are  to  teach;  they  hold  a  diploma  in  those 
branches  from  a  university. 

The  course  extends  through  five  yeara,  with  eight  weeks*  holidays  eveiy 
year,  and  embraces  Oerman,  histoty,  geography,  mathematics,  geometrical 
drawing,  gymnastics,  and  the  manual  drill;  firom  the  second  to  the  fifth,  draw- 
ing and  English ;  flx>m  the  third,  physics;  from  the  fourth,  chemistiy,  political 
eoonomy,  and  cosmography-;  -dsdng  the  first  year  only,  oaUigraphy ;  during  the 
firet  and  second,  natural  history ;  during  the  fourth,  mineralogy ;  during  the 
fifth,  mechanics,  technology,  and  eommercial  science. 
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msTRVcnoN  in  ageiculture  and  rural  economy. 

Tlie  law  of  1863  provides  for  the  foundation  of  one  State  agricaltanil  aohool 

and  the  extension  of  goyernment  aid  and  inspection  to  private  establishments. 

The  sabjects  of  stadj  prescribed  for  this  class  of  schools,  whether  public  or 

pTivatCi  are: 

<L  Political  economy. 

h^  Practical  mathematics,  such  as  surveying,  leveling,  and  mensuratSon. 

c.  Mechanical  science,  as  applied  to  agriculture,  and  instruction  in  agricultural 
machines. 

d.  The  construction  and  arrangement  of  &rm  buildings. 

e.  Geometrical  drawing  as  applicable  to  agricultural  science  and  machinexy. 
/.  Natural  science,  (physics,)  chemistry,  and  meteorology,  in  their  application 

to  agriculture. 

g.  Agricultural  technology. 

h  Mineralogy  and  ^logy  in  their  application  to  agriculture. 

i,  General  and  special  botany  and  zoology. 

k  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants  and  animals. 

I  The  distmguishing  characteristics  of  the  various  races,  diseases,  and  me- 
dicinal treatment  of  domestic  animals. 

m.  General  and  special  agriculture,  arable  land,  meadow  land,  vegetable  and 
iSruit  gardening,  and  rearing  of  timber  and  fruit  trees. 

f».  Bearing  of  cattle,  including  domestio  poultry,  bees,  and  dairy  produce. 

o.  Farm  lx>ok-keeping. 

p.  Practical  fiurming,  indoding  cultivation  of  wooda  and  forest  and  treat- 
ment of  domestic  animals. 

q,  Farmhigintheoolonies.- 

AQBIOULTURAL  SOHOOL  AT  QWmSWS. 

The  agricultural  school  at  Groningen  was  founded  by  "The  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Agriculture^"  and  aided  by  private  individuals  interested  in 
the  enterprise.  It  was  opened  November  1, 1842,  with  8  scholars.  The  at- 
tendance has  never  beenlaige,  but  has  alwa^  been  steady,  and  scholars  have 
come  from  all  parts  of  Holland  and  even  from  the  Dutch  colonies.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  school,  [till  1867,]  322  scholars  have  attended  it  The  nmnber 
of  students  in  June,  1867,  was  14,  and  the  number  of  professors  10.  The  num- 
ber of  books  and  pamphlets  on  agricultural  sulijeeCi  published  by  former  pupils 
of  the  school  amounted  in  1867  to  167. 

The  course  of  studies  extends  through  four  yean  and  embraces  the  followhig 
subjects: 

MmtH  year,^  Oeomoti'y,  book-keeping,  physics,  io61ogy,  botany,  algebra,  social 
and  agricultural  economy,  knowledge  of  agricultural  implements^  linear  and 
free-hand  drawing,  colonial  agriculture^  chemistry,  French.  Setsond  year:  The 
same  subjects,  and  in  addition,  geography,  horticulture^  special  agriculture  and 
management  of  dairies. 

During  the  third  and  f&urik  yeara  the  same  subjects  are  continued.  There  is 
a  winter  and  a  summer  course*  During  the  sunmier,  practical  studies  are  gone 
through  on  land  bought  for  this  object  in  the  neighborhood  of  Groningen. 

The  afikirs  of  the  school  are  managed  by  a  board  appointed  by  the  "Society 
fi)r  the  Advadoement  of  Agrioulture^''  from  among  the  more  prominent  landed 
proprietors.  The  general  government  gives  the  annual  sum  of  1,000  florins^ 
and  permanent  contributions  are  likewise  received  from  the  provincial  govero- 
inents  and  private  persona. 

There  is  a  small  museum  and  a  Ubraiy  attached  to  the  schooL 
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The  mstniction-feQ,  which  most  be  paid  axmually  in  advance  by  every  papi!, 
is  40  florins  for  the  first  year  and  20  florins  for  every  sac&eeding  year. 
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TgB  BOYAL  POLTCTOmna  8OBOOI1  AT  Q9UT. 

The  Boyal  Polytechaic  School  9^  Delft  ie  jatended  to  tnia  thooB  who  reqaire 
"a  higher  degree  of  technical  aad  theoretical  koowle^  than  is  obtainable  at 
the  higher  burgher-schoola,  and  for  the  edooation  of  ciyil  engineers,  (from  whom 
the  goTemment  engineers  are  selected  after  competitive  examination,)  arch- 
itect^ nayal  engineer^  ship-bnUderit  neobaniciaps,  and  engineera  for  the 
xnine&" 

It  will  be  obaenred  that  the.  training  of  goo4  civil  enghieere  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  this  oountiy.  Many  acres  have  been  rescued  from  the  ocean  and 
are  kept  from  its  ravages  only  bj  untiring  walohjfulnesiv  while  the  inundations 
of  the  Rhine  and  Mouse  annuallj  threaten  large  districts  with  destruction. 

Pupils  are  admitted  after  a  previous  examination,  from  which,  however,  those 
are  exempted  who  bring  diplomas  flrom  the  burg|bei>8cho(^  of  five  daases. 

The  studies  pursued  are  the  following:  algebra^  spherical  trigonometry,  ana* 
Ijtical  geometry,  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  surveying,  leveling  and  surface  measurements,  theoretical  and 
npplied  mechanics^  machineiy,  meohaaioel  technology  and  agricultural  ma- 
chines, applications  of  natural  science;  applied,  ]»actical,  and  analytical  diem- 
istry,  ohemical  technology,  modem  manufaoturei^  miaeralogyi  geology,  metal- 
lurgy, appUed  geology  and  worl^ipg  of  muies»  hydjnsulics;  road,  railroad,  and 
bridge  building,  civil  architecture,  ^ip-building,  geometrical  drawing,  practical 
instruction  in  the  use  of  to^l^  instruments,  and  the  turning  lathe,  construction 
pf  models,  political  economy,  oommevcial  law,  and  laws  relating  to  engineering, 
^i^lic  worksi  mining,  and  f41  indiistrial  workSi 

Diplomas  are  £[pEmte4.after  thfee exami^aliipnp  hiiS^mltmi ef  cesnmissionaiB 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  technology,  civil  engineering, 
architecture^  naval  engineering,  mechanics,  and  mining  engineering. 

These  examinations  are  thorough  and  special  The  first  is  common  to  all,  and 
proves  that  those  who  pass  it  successfully  have  attainments  superior  to  the 
graduates  of  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools.  The  second  is  in  the  main  common 
to  all,  and  covers  algebra,  trigonometry,  geometiy,  and  the  calculus,  and  the 
first  principles  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  drawing,  both  free-hand  and  geo- 
metrical. The  third  is  special,  and  searching,  and  turns  on  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  the  principles  of  science  to  the  special  career  on  which  the  candidate 
proposes  to  enter. 

The  number  of  students  was  104  in  1866.  The  fees  are  about  80  doUars  per 
annum,  the  cost  of  books  and  instruments  being  additional  Students  are  ad- 
mitted, at  regular  rates,  to  attend  single  courses. 

The  Times  correspondent,  in  describing  the  educational  section  of  the  recent 
(1869)  Amsterdam  Art  Exhibition,  remarks: 

A  large  aisle  of  the  building  is  filled  with  plans,  sections,  drawings,  models^ 
straw-plaiting  of  the  different  trade  schools  organized  under  the  law  of  1863. 
Nearly  every  trade  is  represented  :  Zaandam  with  clay  models  for  house  deco- 
rations ;  Devon ter  with  wood-carving;  Breda  with  excellent  work  in  wood  and 
straw  firom  an  industrial  school  for  girls;  Rotterdam  with  sections  and  eleva- 
tions of  building  plans.  Here  too  were  some  curious  and  suggestive  works  by 
little  children  trained  on  Frobel's  system.  And  all  this  great  system  of  general 
and  special  education  has  grown  out  of  the  Public  Go<^  Society,  started  by  a 
few  (dergymen  in  1784^  which  has  now  200  branches  and  14,000  members. 
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KAVIOATIOV  S0H00L8  VOB  THB  nBOAHTILB  MARIHB. 

There  are  tea  special  Navigation  Schools  (besides  a  oautioal  divimon  in  the 
Academy  at  Gronlngen)  located  in  the  principal  commercial  ports,  and  among 
the  sea-going  population.  They  are  generally  under  the  management  of  local 
mercantile  societies,  but  subject  to  government  inspection,  and  final  examina- 
tion, on  which  the  rank  of  the  graduates  as  first,  second,  and  third  mate,  de- 
pends. 

The  pupUs  are  admitted  on  examinatioii  in  the  elementary  studies,  physical 
ability,  and  aptitude  for  sea-servioe. 

The  course  in  the  best  schools  embraces,  besides  a  review  of  the  elementary 
branches,  a  knowledge  of  geography,  especially  of  the  climate  and  products  of 
different  countries ;  mathematics,  indnding  trigonometry,  nautical  astronomy, 
practical  use  of  instruments  at  sea,  and  the  calculation  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude,  a  knowledge  of  the  code  of  signals,  the  laws  of  storms  and  tides,  mer- 
cantile laws  and  usages,  and  practice  in  letter-writing,  keeping  the  ship*s  book% 
and  chart-drawing. 

Opportunities  of  practice  are  secured  on  vessels  in  port,  hi  coasters,  and  even 
long  voyages  to  the  West  and  East  Indies. 

Ability  to  hold  the  rank  of  mates  depends  on  the  results  of  the  final  exam- 
ination, and  promotion  from  one  position  to  a  higher  depends  on  successive 
examinations,  after  leaving  the  schools. 

The  statistics  of  atlendance-at  these  schools  in  186T  were  as  follow: 

Rotterdam,  133  pupils ;  Leyden,  87  ;  Amsterdam,  87 ;  Amsterdam,  18 ;  Har> 
lingen,  59;   Nes,  19;   Schiermonnikoog,  84;  Vundam,  37;  Groningen,  85 
DeUkye^  68 ;  Kautieal  sectioii  of  the  Onmingen  Academy,  89. 
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IBTBODnonOV. 

Thk  kingdom  of  Denmark,  on  an  area  of  14,588  English  eqnare 
miles,  [exclusive  of  Iceland  and  the  Faeroer,  which  ha?e  an  area  of 
upwards  of  40,000  English  square  miles]  in  1860  had  a  population 
of  about  1,800,000.  Out  of  an  average  of  1,000  people,  805  live 
exclusively  by  agriculture,  228  by  manufisK^tures  and  trades,  18?  are 
day-laborers,  58  are  commercial  men,  20  mariners,  20  paupers,  16 
ministers  and  schoolmasters,  15  pensioners,  13  servants,  between  11 
and  12  hold  appointments  in  the  civil  offices,  9  are  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  9  capitalists,  7  follow  scientific  and 
literary  pursuits,  about  5  have  no  fixed  means  of  living,  and  a  little 
over  1  are  in  prison  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Denmark  for 
the  financial  period  1866-6?  amounted  to  28,529,021  rix-dollara  (1 
rix-dollar=54  cents.) 

The  institutions  of  public  instruction,  with  the  exception  of  the 
military  and  naval  schools,  are  administered  by  the  Minbter  of 
Public  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Afiaii|^  and  include : 

1.  Primary  Schools, — ^There  are  2,620  primary  countrj  schools,  with  2,630 
teachers  and  162,000  pupils,  and  120  town-schools,  (with  elementary  and  higher 
classes)  with  294  teachers  and  16,120  pupils.  In  the  city  of  C!openhagen  ti^ere 
were  aJxkut  160  (public  and  private)  primary  and  primary  superior  schools,  with 
24,664  pupils  (in  1867.)  There  is,  besides;  at  Copenhagen  a  royal  school  of 
reward  (for  children  of  the  royal  servants)  with  40  pupils;  and  in  all  the  large 
villages,  infant  and  primary  schools,  under  private  teachers  and  family  auspices. 
The  total  number  of  elementary  schools  is  reported  to  be  2,940,  with  202,800 
pupils^  under  3,080  teachers. 

2.  Secondary  Schools, — ^There  are,  including  Iceland,  1*7  gymnasia,  some  das- 
sical  and  some  with  real-classes,  with  2,190  pupils. 

3.  Superior  Schools. — ^The  university  at  Copenhagen,  founded  in  the  year 
1478,  has  four  Acuities,  viz.,  theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  mathematics 
and  natural  sciences;  52  professors,  and  about  1,200  students  (in  1868.)  Con- 
nected with  the  university  are  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  botanical  and  a  zoolog- 
ical garden,  a  museum  of  n&tural  history,  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  a 
library  of  230,000  volumes  and  4,000  manuscripts.  The  Royal  library  contains 
500,000  volumes  and  20,000  manuscripts.  There  are  at  Copenhagen  a  large 
ethnographical  museum,  a  constantly-increasing  collection  of  Northern  anti« 
quities,  forming  already  now  the  laigest  museum  of  the  kind  in  the  world;  2 
galleries  of  art,  and  the  Thorvaldsen  moseum,  oontaining  all  the  works  and  col* 
lections  of  the  great  scnlpton 
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4.  Special  and  ProfeaaunuU  Schoob, — Of  these  there  are  the  fi>Dowmg: 

1  Boyal  academy  of  agriculture,  forestry,  horticaltore  and  veterinaiy 

soigery  {Dm  KongeUgt  VeteHnaiT'Og  Ltrndbo-hoiskok^  with  16  pro- 

fesaorB  and  284  stadents. 
1  Polytechnic  institute,  with  16  professors  and  214  students. 
1  Technioftl  institute,  with  6  professors  and  upwards  of  600  pnpQs. 
1  Boyal  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  with  10  profesaon^  8  asastanti^  and 

600  pupils. 

2(>>B|i|^lcWaef#mi#^(piiliV4^«Vl^(!^pp^^  ■      - 

6  Teachers'  seminimes,  witli  31  teachera 

1  Institute  for  the  bUfid*  with  .8  W^rh^r*^ 

1  Institute  for  deaf-mutes,  with  10  teachers. 

1  Nayal  cadet-academy,  y^tk  16  pfofiitsore  and  26  papila. 

8  Navigation  school^  private.) 

1  Militaiy  academy,  with  1^  profesRm  and  80  fopQa. 

1  Kilitaxy  s^iuK4  ^f  groiM^ofl^ 

1  Milita^  riding  ^anqrae;flhoein|;  achogL 
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8FKCIAL  SCHOOLS  OV  DEKMABK. 

The  sdentific  schools  of  a  special  character  exist  in  Denmark  as  follows : 

1.  Agricoltnre  and  alli^  branches  : 

The  Royal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  School  near  Copenhagen. 

2.  Architecture,  the  mechanic  arts,  &c. : 

(1.)  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Copenhagen 
(2.)  Eoyal  Academy  of  £1ne  Arts  at  Copenhagen. 
(8.)  Technical  Institute  ait  Copenhagen. 
(4.)  Sunday  Improyement  Schools  at  Copenhagen. 
8.  Navigation  and  Commerce : 

(1.)  Schools  (8)  of  Narigntion,  it  yaiions  places* 
(2.)  Academfcs  (2)  of  Commerce  at  Copenhagen. 

BOTAXr  TRfiONABT  HID  AQftlCULTUBAL  BOQBOOL  AT  OOPfiTHAOlN. 

The  Royal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  School,  at  Copenhagen,  was  founded 
by  a  law  of  liarch  8th,  1856,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  Teterinary  surgeons, 
land  inspectors,  sorreyoM,  toresters,  l^iirdenen,  and  fiurmcrs. 

Pupils  are  admitted  after  a  preparatoiy  examination,  IWnn  which,  however/ 
those  who  have  graduated  fioin  a  real  school,  gymnasium,  teachers'  seminary  or 
military  school,  are  excused.  Auditors  also  are  admitted  without  being  obliged 
to  be  examined. 

The  academical  year  begiaf  Augnst  28d.  The  school  is  divided  into  five  de- 
partments^  for  veterinary  surgeons,  formers,  land  inspectors,  gardeners^  and  fot- 
estersi  eadi  pupil  pursuing  only  those  studies  pertaining  to  his  own  department 

I.     VwmMNABY  ABT. 

The  course  extends  over  t#o  yeart  and  ft  half,  with'  a  Amdamental  or  generai 
section,  a  special  t^hnical  section,  and  a  practical  section. 

General  aectum.  Physics ;  mechanics,  equilibrium  aAd  pressure  of  solids,  liquid 
and  gaseous  bodies,  motion,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity ;  optics,  reflection  and 
refraction,  o)>tical  instruments,  polarization  and  interference  Meteorology  ap* 
pUed  to  thd  phenomena  of  daily  life  Chemistry ;  general  and  appKed  inorgame 
and  organic  chnnistfy  Botany ;  v^table  anatomy  and  physiology ;  natural 
and  Lmnaean  methods,  with  practicaf  exercises  in  determining  plants  by  both 
Applied  botany ;  nutritious  plants  for  man  and  the  domestic  animals,  medicinal 
plants ,  weeds ;  trees ;  weexly  botanical  excursions  in  summer,  hymning  in 
Mav  Zoology ;  organic  system ;  natural  history  and  breeding  of  domestic  ani- 
mals; zootomy. 

Teeknuxd  iecUoH,  AiiaftMny ;  special  anatomy  and  organization  of  animab^ 
especially  of  the  domesticaled  races.  Physiology ;  physiology  of  domestic  ani- 
mals  in  a  state  of  health,  and  the  fonctions  of  their  various  organs,  in  develop- 
ment, preservation  of  life  and  reproduction.  Breeding,  care,  and  use.  Bietetics. 
Pharmacology  and  pharmaceutics.  Diseases ;  pathology  and  therapeutics,  snr* 
gerr,  obssetfics,  exterior  diseases^  dnties  of  State  veterinary  surgeons. 

PraeHoat  motion.  Theory  and  pradaoe  of  hone-shoeing ;  diseases  of  the  hoof : 
dissections;  obstetrical  operations;  dinique;  cleaning,  breaking,  and  manage- 
ment of  horses ;  equipment  of  the  horse,  reports  on  health,  &e. 

n.    AOttovLTinuik 

The  tetnrse  covers  t^eniy-one  monnis. 

GenenU  Mcfldn.    The  snme  as  for  die  veterinary  eoniWi 

TochmtcU mOiotL  Af^ricultnre ;  history  of  the  art  in  Denmark;  agricultural 
implements ;  form ;  dairy ;  general  treatment  of  plants ;  pasture  and  wild  land) 
cultivatioh  of  the  most  impoi'tant  plants.  Analytical  chemistry,  with  manipula* 
tions  in  the  laboratory;  qualitative  and  ^[nttntitative  analysis;  salts,  earthy 
manures,  feed,  &c    Theory  of  farming ;  formation  of  soil ;  mmer&ls,  stones,  Ac, 
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adaptation  of  soQ  to  the  growth  of  plants ;  general  and  chemical  qualities ;  scien- 
tific improrement  of  the  soil ;  drainage ;  periods  of  planting ;  care,  nse,  and  dis* 
eases  or  domestic  animals ;  farming  accounts.    Burveying  and  tereUng ;  draoght- 
ingand  mapping ;  use  of  instruments. 
I^radical  aectioH.    Practice  in  farm,  daiiy^  and  laboratoiy. 

III.     LAND   IV8PB0TION  AND  8URTBTINO. 

The  course  embraces  twentj-one  months,  and  besides  certain  branches  m- 
duded  in  the  preceding  course,  instruction  is  given  in  mathematics,  eeometiy, 
geometrical  drawinj^,  surveying  and  use  of  instruments,  mapping,  kgu  diyision 
of  land,  laws  on  agriculture,  principles  of  agriculture,  so^,  nUing,  and  drainage. 


IT.     OABDBNINO. 


The  course  lasts  twenty-one  months.  In  common  with  the  other  departments 
the  following  studies  are  pursued :  physics,  meteorology,  chemistiy,  botany,  agri- 
culture, survejring,  leveling,  and  draughting.  The  special  branches  are  the  theory 
and  practice  of  horticulture,  plans  of  ganun  tools,  principles  of  geometrical  con- 
struction and  projection. 

T.     VOBX8TRT. 

The  course  in  forestry  embraces  two  and  three-quarter  years.  The  students 
participate  in  the  general  course  for  fkrmers,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  surveyors, 
but  carry  botany  and  aoolpgy  farther,  investigating  forest  trees,  birds,  insects,  4e. 
The  technical  part  of  the  course  embraces  techmcal,  economical,  political,  and 
practical  forestty  with  hunting. 

Table  of  AUendance  in  1866-7. 
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Of  the  238  pupils  from  Denmark,  in  the  above  table,  46  were  graduated. 
Those  of  the  graduates  in  veterinary  art  receiving  certificate  No.  I  were  11,  No. 
n  16,  No.  ni  4 ;  in  agriculture  No.  I  2,  No.  11 8 ;  in  inspecting.  No.  II 2,  No. 
ni  2 ;  in  gardening,  No.  1 1,  No.  II 1 ;  in  forestiy,  No.  1 1,  and  No.  II 8. 

The  foes  are  two  dollars  (Danish)  at  matriculation  and  seven  for  examination, 
the  lectures  being  charged  as  follows :  Semi-annually,  two  lectures  a  week,  two 
dollars;  semi-annually,  three  lectures  a  week,  three  dollars.  For  materials  in 
laboratory  six  dollars  for  first  half  year  and  ten  for  each  subsequent  half  year, 
for  honorary  pupils  fifteen.  Surgical  operations  three  dollars  per  half  year,  am- 
bulatory olinique  six  dollars.  Surveying  practice  two  dollars  per  half  year,  five 
for  surveyors  and  foresters.    General  cards  of  admission  to  lectures  five  dollars. 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  institution  are  about  $27/)00,  most  of  which  is 
inet  by  the  State.  The  original  appropriation  for  the  buildiagf  was  about 
$170,000.  Among  the  ordinary  annual  charges  may  be  notioed  about  $1,000  for 
the  experimental  kitchen  garden^  nearly  $1,100  for  the  scientific  or  botanical  gar> 
den^  and  $700  for  the  chemical  labocaloiy. 
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THB  MkMMAtnX  flUKDAT  SCHOOLS  AT  OOFBVHAGBN. 

The  Massmann  Snnday  schools  were  established  May  4,  1800,  bj  the  efforts 
of  Bey.  J.  Massmann.  Their  aim  is,  to  procare  for  neglected  boys  and  adults, 
instruction  in  arithmetic^  writing,  onhqgraphy,  book-keeping,  and  correspond- 
ence, and  for  apprentices  instruction  in  drawing  and  other  practical  branches. 

The  entire  number  of  persons  who  have  obtained  instruction  in  these  schools 
since  their  establishments,  down  to  1854,  was  as  follows :  Master  mechanics  and 
artiiBans,  118;  workmen,  2,300;  apprentices,  10,529 ;  other  persons,  260 ;  young 
criminals  in  the  house  of  correction,  827 ;  total,  14,084. 

The  schools  are  under  the  management  of  a  society,  whose  members  oblige 
themselves  to  do  such  service  as  they  are  appointed  to  in  superintendence  of  the 
instruction,  in  the  annual  examinations,  and  in  collecting  subscriptions  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  scho<^. 

The  society  has  one  chief  director  and  Aye  sub-directors,  chosen  from  among 
their  number  for  three  successive  years.  The  directors  appoint  teachers,  who 
are  paid  by  the  socie^,  at  the  rate  of  four  Danish  dollars  per  month,  for  two  or 
three  hours'  instruction  every  Sunday,  with  the  exception  of  chnrch-holidays, 
from  6  to  9  A.  M.  in  the  summer,  and  from  4  to  7  P.  M.  in  the  winter. 

TXOBinCAI.  IKSTITUTB  AT  GOPBNHAOBV. 

The  Technical  Institute,  at  Copenhagen,  was  founded  in  1848,  by  private  zeal ; 
its  purpose  is  to  give  instruction  in  drawing  as  applied  to  various  industrial 
branches.  It  is  managed  by  an  Executive  Committee  of  five  members,  three  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  metal  worker's  society,  of  which  the  school  forms  a 
part,  and  two  by  the  State.  The  general  school  manager  appoints  the  teachers. 
The  Committee  publishes  an  annual  report.    There  are  about  fifteen  teachers. 

It  is  open  to  all  males  who  can  read,  write  and  spell  decently,  and  perform  a 
sum  in  the  rule  of  three.  Those  who  have  not  been  confimxed  form  separate 
classes.    This  rite  is  performed  at  sixteen. 

The  instruction  is,  for  the  most  part,  given  in  the  night,  and  comprises  thirty 
cUtfses  in  eight  departments.    These  are  as  follows : 

I.    Preparatonf  Dmwing. 

A.  Copying  outlines ;  for  two  quarters ;  two  classes,  6  hours  weekly  for  young 
persons ;  two,  8  and  12  hours,  for  older  persons. 

B.  Geometrical  drawing  on  plane  and  rectangular  projection ;  two  quarters ; 
two  classes  for  the  yonne,  6  hours,  one  for  older  persons,  8  hours. 

Those  passing  through  classes  A.  and  B.,  or  passing  an  examination  in  their 
subjects,  may  join  the  next  class  or  any  of  the  special  classes. 

SB.  Preparatory  to  drawing  ornaments,  sketching  from  laige  plain  outlines ; 
two  quarters ;  one  dass,  12  hours 

II.     Omamenial  Drafting  and  Mbdding, 

C.  Tint  ornamental  for  workmen  wishing  to  cultivate  a  feeling  for  art 
Drawing  from  shaded  copies  of  ornaments,  and  m  outline  ftom  plaster  ca4l ;  tw 
quarters ;  one  dass,  12  hours.    Pnpi)s  proceed,  at  option,  to  D  or  F. 

D.  12  hours;  1.  Perspective  and  sketching  from  solid  geometrical  figures 
and  vessels  with  shading ;  2.  Perspective  and  ornamental.     These  lead  into 

£.  Second  ornamental.  Shaded  drawings  from  plaster  ornaments,  12  hours; 
leads  at  option  to  elementary  class  of  the  Academy  of  Arts. 

F.  Clay  modeling  from  drawings,  models  and  natural  ot^ts,  12  hours.  From 
this  dass  pupils  who  have  passed  an  examination  in  drawing  fh>m  casts,  in  per- 
spective and  sketching  from  models,  mav  join  the  Academy  of  Arts  or  class  G. 

G.  Wax  modding,  seven  months,  three  hours. 
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III.    Archttecture, 

U.  Daily,  fhnn  I>ecemberl  to  March  31,  from  9  fo  ^.  I.  Day  drawing 
class  of  geometrical  pfojection  md  tbeorj  ai  shadows.  2.  Pftparatory  for  teck- 
nical  arcnitectttral  drawing.  Pupils  mnst  be  able  to  draw  in  geometrical  projec- 
tion and  attend  the  mathematical  classes  K  (1 )  and  (2)  or  be  examined  in  their 
subjects.  3.  Technical  construction  of  btuidings.  Practieal  execution  of  partfl 
of  detail  in  buildings  with  cakaladoB  of  dimensioBa  and  forces,  filemestaiy 
mechanics,  strength  of  materials,  calculation  of  centre  of  gravity,  with  appli^ 
lioDS.  Pupils  mnst  have  passed  H  (2)  or  been  examined,  and  also  show  compe- 
tence in  arithmetic  and  dementary  grometry.  They  must  farther  follow  H  (4) 
and  (5)  or  be  examined  in  thdr  subjects.  4.  Mertiematics.  Equations  of  the 
first  and  second  order,  logarithms)  pcogressiotM.  Pupils  must  understand  ele- 
mentary arithmetic  and  peometiy.  5.  Trigonometry,  stereometry,  and  conic 
sections.  Limitations  as  m  the  last,  with  necessity  of  knowing  its  subjects.  6. 
8  hours.    Evening  drawing  class  for  carpenters,  masons,  stone-cutters,  &c. 

lY.     Various  Technical  Drawing 

I.    Joiners,  tamers,  chair-makers,  &c.,  8  hoars.  » 

K  0 )  <^d  W'     Smiths,  mechanicians,  coadi-makers,  gun  and  instmmeDt 
makers,  ship-wrights,  &c.,  two  quarters,  6  hours. 
L.    Tin  and  copper-smiths,  braziers,  and  gold-smiths,  8  honn. 

T.     Technical,  Metal  Work. 

Practice,  one  evening  a  week,  from  October  to  May. 

N.    Turning ;  there  are  12  lathes. 

P.    Engraving. 

Q.    Embossing  and  chisding. 

Metal-workfln  may  follow  im  wax  dasaes. 

Ti.    Maihemaiios,  (J^ftmng). 

B.  Two  qaarters,  three  days  weekly,  8  houra  each.  1.  Elementary  oritfam^ 
tic.    %  Elementary  planimetiy  and  stweometiT,  with  apj^cations. 

For  pupils  wishing  to  join  the  architectural  school  or  the  Academy  of  Art% 
the  classes  are  preparatory  for  H  (4)  and  (5).    [dee  above]. 

VII.    Sdentfflc  Lectures* 

From  December  1  to  March  31,  twice  a  week.  Series  1.  Principles  of  m^ 
chanical  physics.    2.  Theory  of  magnetism,  and  electricity. 

Tin.    Supplementary  for  Drawing, 

From  April  1  to  June  30,  two  hours  each  evening.  One  upper  and  two  lowef 
dasses. 

In  recent  years,  the  average  attendance  has  been  about  500,  of  which  about 
one-sixth  are  under  sixteen,  and  almost  all  the  rest  workmen  or  apprentices,  tcit 
fow  masten  or  overseers  joining  the  school.  In  1865-6,  there  were  618,  of  whidi 
79  received  ftce  admissions,  19  entered  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  15  passed 
the  mathematical  examinations  of  that  institution.  A  mechanic  and  gt^-cmith 
were  each  ptesented  with  about  $100  ^Danish)  for  traveling  money. 

The  fees  for  instructioa  are  as  follows :  In  departments  X  and  II  about  two 
dollars,  three  marks  for  the  winter.  la  class  O,  however,  two  dollars  for  the 
innter.  In  dasses  H  (1)  (2)  and  (8)  ten  dollars  for  four  months,  five  dollars  in 
H  (4fand  (5).  la  H  (6),  I  and  E  two  dollars,  three  marks  the  quarter.  In  N, 
P  and  Q,  for  one  evening,  weekly,  (two  hours),  one  dc^ar  per  dass,  dafing  the 
winter,  two  marks  for  each  additional  dass.  An  apprentice,  master,  or  oAer, 
{Mys  half  as  much  again.    la  B  two  dollars  for  three  months. 

The  budget  of  the  institutioa  is  about  $8,000,  of  which  Goverxmient  comtzibatM 
about  $2,000  annually,  $2,800  come  from  foes  paid  by  pupils,  and  $1,100  from  a 
ftand  called  the  "  Beiersen  Fund,"  part  of  which  gives  pecuniary  assistance  to 
workmen  wishing  to  study  their  irades  abroad.  About  $240  axe  subeeribed  by 
tradesmen  of  the  capital,  the  dass  for  whose  benefit  the  institution  is  directed* 
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INTBODUCnON. 

Tbb  kingdom  of  Norway,  on  an  area  of  128,386  English  square 
miles,  in  1866,  bad  a  population  of  1,700,245. 

Norway  is  essentially  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  country.  At 
the  census  of  1865,  the  inhabitants  of  towns  numbered  272,531.  A 
large  number  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  the  lumber-trade, 
and  next  in  importance  to  this  are  the  fisheries,  which  give  employ- 
ment and  support  to  the  bulk  of  the  population  from  the  Naze  to 
the  White  Sea.  The  commercial  marine  of  Norway  at  the  end  of 
1863  consisted  of  6,109  vessels,  of  a  collective  tonnage  of  578,722 
tons,  manned  by  34,817  sailors.  Considering  its  population,  Nor- 
way has  the  largest  commercial  navy  in  the  world.  Norway,  al- 
though dynastically  united  with  Sweden,  has  an  entirely  separate 
constitution  and  government,  her  own  ministry,  her  own  parliament, 
her  own  army  and  navy,  &c.  The  constitution  of  Norway,  pro- 
claimed Nov.  4,  1814,  is  one  of  the  most  democratic  in  Europe. 

The  annual  expenditure  in  1866  amounted  to  25,728,000  francs, 
($5,145,600,)  of  which  sum  1,050,787  francs  were  appropriated  for 
educational  purposes,  whilst  the  total  expense  for  public  instruction 
was  4,005,812  francs.  The  system  is  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Church  and  Education,  and  includes : 

1.  Fnmary  Schools. — The  rural  commuQes  are  divided  into  6,344  school  dis- 
tricts; of  these,  1,478  owned  a  house  for  the  residence  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
school-house,  and  2,345  had  no  school-house  or  permanent  teacher,  but  em- 
ployed an  itinerant  schoolmaster.  The  number  of  children  of  an  age  to  attend 
school  was  212,136,  of  whom  206,622  actually  attended  school.  The  number 
of  teachers  was  3,118.  Of  higher  primary  schools  there  were  20,  with  439 
scholars.  In  the  cities  there  were  116  elementary  schools,  with  42,892 
scholars  and  467  teachers,  and  35  higher  primary  schools,  with  159  teachers 
and  2,531  scholars.  Besides  these,  there  were  92  private  higher  primary 
schools,  with  4,727  scholars.  The  number  of  infant  schools  was  27,  with  2,876 
pupils,  and  of  Sunday-schools  20,  with  1,526  pupils,  thus  making  a  total  of  6,654 
primary  schools  of  all  kinds,  with  261,523  scholars  and  3,744  teachers.  The 
expenses  for  the  rural  elementary  schools  were  2,321,246  francs,  whilst  the 
income  amounted  to  2,219,654  fh^ncs.    The  expenses  of  the  rural  higher  pri- 
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mary  schools  were  34,532  francs,  of  which  sum  the  government  paid  18,563. 
In  the  cities  the  expenses  were  the  following :  For  elementary  schools,  593,3t6 
francs,  of  which  the  government  paid  13,339;  for  the  higher  primary  schools, 
234,949  francs,  of  which  the  government  paid  26,244;  for  infant  schools  and 
Sunday-schools  the  sum  of  91,524  francs — making  the  total  anuuul  expenditure 
for  primary  education  3,275,626  f^ncs,  of  which  58,136  were  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment, whilst  the  remainder  was  raised  either  by  school-fees,  income  from 
property  and  funds,  private  contributions,  Ac 

2.  Secondary  Schools, — Of  thes<e  there  were  16,  13  of  which  had  a  real-school 
connected  with  the  school  The  number  of  teachers  was  197,  and  of  scholars 
2,105.  The  total  expense  was  593,670  Ihincs,  of  which  sum  the  government 
paid  184,889.  The  nnoiber  of  priva^  aectQodury  schools  was  three,  with  1,161 
scholars — makmg  the  total  of  secondary  schools  Id,  with  3,266  scfaolarB. 

3.  Superior  Schools. — ^There  is  one  university  at  Cfaristiania,  founded  in  1811, 
with  (in  1867)  36  ordinary  professors,  6  ordinary  professors,  and  850  students. 
The  total  annual  expense  was  463,836  fVancs,  of  which  sum  the  government 
paid  895,721.  The  university  possesses  a  library  of  150,000  volumes,  a  mu- 
seum of  natural  histoiy,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  astronomical  observatory. 

4.  Sjpeeial  Schools.— BemdeQ  the  professional  schools  of  Theok^,  Law,  and 
Medicine,  in  the  University  at  Christiania,  there  were: 

5  Teachers'  semmaries,  with  286  students,  (expense:  141,918  francs,  of 

which  sum  the  government  pays  133,373.) 
16  Smaller  teachers'  seminaries,  (tTormal  courses  or  Institutes,)  with  217 

students,  (expense :  26,657  francs,  all  paid  by  the  government.) 
1  Hoyal  Norwegian  school  of  drawing  and  arte  at  Christiania. 
9  Provincial  drawing-scUoois. 
1  Technical  school  of  construction  at  Horten. 
1  Elementary  school  of  mining  at  Kongsberg. 

1  Model  agricultural  school  near  Trondhjera. 

2  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Christiania  and  Trondhjem. 
1  Institution  fbr  the  blind  at  Qiristiania. 

6.  Supplementary  Schools  and  Agencies, — ^The  work  of  elementaxy  inctractioa 
In  respect  to  orphans  and  infhnta,  is  aided  by  several  asylnms  in  the  populous 
towns,  and  for  girls  by  evening  and  other  classes  for  instruction  in  needle- work. 

6.  Socieiiesfor  Vie  Ptomotion  ofSciencCj  dbc — At  Trondhjem  there  is  a  Royal 
Norwegian  Society  of  Science ;  at  Bergen,  a  Mueewin  of  Art^  and  at  Christiania,  a 
Society  of  Norwegian  AntiquiHeSj  the  Soyai  Society  for  (he  Prosperity  of  Norway, 
and  other  assodations  for  special  scientific  purposea 
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SPECIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLa 

A  pkn  for  a  genenil  system  of  tocfanical  iDStniction  for  Norway,  reported  by 
a  speeial  commiflsioner,  M.  Christie,  in  1868,  aAer  visitizig  the  technical  schoolA 
of  Sweden  and  Denmarlr,  is  now  under  the  oongideTation  of  ihe  Storthiikg. 
Special  schools  of  art,  and  particularly  of  drawing,  have  been  in  operation  in 
the  capital  and  provincial  towns,  and  more  recently  several  schools  of  agricul- 
ture and  navigation  have  been  established. 

THE   ROYAL  N0BWE6IAK  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  DB8I0N. 

According  to  the  regulation  of  January  12th,  1841,  this  school  is  intended: 
1,  to  ftirther  the  education  of  mechanics  by  instruction  in  drawing,  modeliag, 
the  elements  of  mathematics,  Ac.,  and  to  give  to  those  who  intend  to  become 
artists  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  themselves  in  drawing;  2,  to  form,  through 
its  governing  board,  a  society  of  arts,  which  is  to  spread  an  artistic  taste  through- 
out the  country.  This  school  gives  also  instruction  in  drawing  to  those  stodemts 
of  the  university  who  study  mining  and  technics. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  drawing,  mathematics,  architecture,  and 
according  to  Circumistances,  also  modeling,  mythology,  and  anatomy.  Drawing- 
has  been  taught  in  six  classes,  viz. :  1.  The  elementary  class ;  pupBs  go  through 
the  first  exercises  for  hand  and  eye  partly  after  copies,  partly  after  modds  of 
parts  of  the  body  by  lamplight.  2.  The  class  of  fVee-hand  drawing ;  pupils  go 
through  a  complete  course  of  free-hand  drawing  after  copies,  models  of  human 
figures,  basso-relievo,  vases,  ornaments,  &c.,  by  laihplight  3.  The  architecture 
class ;  pupils  are  first  practiced  in  the  drawing  of  construtitions  generally,  and 
then  in  their  application  to  architecture.  4  The  ornament  dass ;  pupils  are 
first  instructed  in  the  general  drawing  of  constructions,  then  in  their  application 
to  all  sorts  of  work,  with  the  exclusion  of  architecture  and  mechanics.  6.  The 
machinery  and  mining  class ;  pupils  are  instructed  first  in  descriptive  geometry 
and  its  application  t6  the  drawing  of  constructions  after  copies  and  aft?er  ma- 
chines and  models ;  secondly,  in  the  drawing  of  mining-maps ;  ^irdly,  in  the 
construction  of  timber-work  and  in  surveying.  6.  The  higher  artistic  dass; 
free-hand  drawing  is  taught  With  special  regard  to  a  purely  artistic  ciducatioli; 
pupils  are  instructed  in  drawing,  after  living  models  and  plaster-casts. 

The  oral  instruction  comprises:  1.  Oeometrical  drawing  and  perspective — 4 
hours  a  week ;  2.  Elements  of  geometry  and  stereometry — 4  hours  a  week ;  3. 
I^heory  of  architecture— 2  hours  a  w^eek;  4.  Lectures  on  minhig;  6.  Lectures 
on  mythology  and  anatomy. 

All  instruction  is  gratuitous,  the  pupils  onlyprovidhig  the  liecessary  drawing 
material. 

The  only  condition  of  admission  is:  the  pUpil  must  have  completed  thd  four- 
teenth year,  and  the  preference  is  always  given  to  mechanics:  Pupils  advance 
regularly  from  one  class  to  the  other,  after  having  dmwn  some  set  object  Tb» 
faculty  consists  of  teachers  and  assistant-teachersj  who  are  appointed  by  thii 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  There  are  also  appointed  a  secretary,  who  is 
likewise  treasurer  and  Kbrariati,  and  a  watchman. 

The  museum  consists  of  a  library  and  a  collection  of  drawings  and  plastcHr- 
casts.    The  general  superintendence  df  the  school  is  in  the  bands  of  the  Min- 
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istrj  of  Public  InstractioD,  which  appoiDts  a  governing  r^yard  consiBting  of 
teachers  and  at  least  three  other  members,  who  must  be  artista  This  board 
makes  an  annual  report  to  the  Ministry. 

The  school  has  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  State,  amounting  during  the 
financial  period  1866-69  to  3,200  Norwegian  dollars.  Besides  this  sum  the 
city  of  Ohristiania  makes  an  annual  grant  of  600  dollars.  The  annual  appropri- 
ation for  a  national  gallery  is  1,500  dollars. 

PBOYINCIAL  DRAWING-SCHOOLS. 

The  state  grants  assistance  to  yarious  drawing-schools  in  provincial  townsi 
on  condition  that  the  town  contributes  a  sum  equally  large ;  that  it  provides  a 
suitable  room  or  rooms  and  submits  the  plan  of  instruction  to  the  Ministiy  for 
its  approbation.  During  the  financial  period  186&-69,  the  government  grant  to 
these  schools  amounted  to  1,779  dollars,  60  shillings.  At  present  the  number 
of  these  schools  is  nine,  located  in  the  following  towns:  Drammen,  Frederidcs- 
hald,  Skien,  Christiansand,  Stavanger,  Bergen,  Ghristianaund,  Trondbjem, 
Tromso. 

TIFE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  AT  HOBTEN. 

This  school,  which  is  attached  to  the  royal  navy -yard,  was  opened  in  the 
year  1853,  according  to  a  plan  drawn  up  by  the  navy  department.  This  school 
is  intended  principally  to  give  to  those  who  wish  to  become  practical  mechan- 
icians an  opportunity  of  laying  a  theoretical  foundation.  Most  of  the  pupils 
are  men  working  in  the  navy-yard  at  Horten ;  but  the  school  is  likewise  open 
to  others,  and  it  is  intended  to  enlarge  it  considerably,  so  that  all  classes  of 
mechanics  may  be  admitted. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces:  1.  Pure  mathematics;  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  including  equations  of  the  second  degree  and  logariUims;  geometry, 
elementary  geometrical  constructions,  proportions,  simple  trigonometry.  2. 
Applied  mathematics ;  elements  of  surveying,  principles  of  equilibrium  and  mo- 
tion,  developed  mathematically.  3.  Physics ;  warmth  with  special  regard  to 
heating-apparatuses  and  steam-engines,  elements  of  electricity  of  friction  and 
its  practical  application.  4.  Drawing;  practical  application  of  the  sciences 
mentioned  under  No.  1;  perspective  and  shading,  drawing  after  models  and 
macbinea  6.  English ;  intended  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  and  understand 
English  technical  works.  6.  Theory  of  machines,  as  far  as  time  allows.  7. 
Chemistry  (since  1 860.) 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  classes,  one  for  beginners  and  one  for  more 
advanced  acliolars.  The  whole  course  may  be  gone  through  in  two  years.  In- 
struction is  imparted  gratuitously,  and  pupils  have  only  to  furnish  their  own 
drawing  material. 

The  cQuditions  for  admission  are :  Pupils  are  admitted  every  year  at  the  end 
of  August;  candidates  for  admission  must  be  confirmed,  must  be  able  to  read 
fluently,  to  write  legibly  or  orthographically,  and  know  arithmetic  as  fiu*  as  the 
rule  of  three.  Since  1857  the  school  possesses  a  building  where  30  scholars 
can  be  accommodated ;  hitlierto  the  number  has  rarely  exceeded  20,  and  will 
scarcely  exceed  that  number,  unless  the  number  of  teachers  is  considerably 
increased. 
.   Eveiy  half-year  an  oral  and  written  exammation  takes  placa    On  leaving 
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the  school,  pupils  receive  a  certificate  showing  how  &r  tbey  have  been  suo- 
cesaful  or  not  The  directing  board  moat  make  an  annual  report  to  the  navy 
department 

The  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  navy  department,  and  number  at  present 
6,  viz.:  1  of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry;  1  of  drawing;  1  of  machine- 
drawing  ;  1  of  English,  and  1  assistant-teacher,  who  is  taken  from  among  the 
older  pupils  of  the  school 

The  school  possesses  a  library  and  physical  and  chemical  apparatus. 

The  navy  department  has  the  general  superintendence ;  the  governing  board 
consists  of  the  director  of  the  Horten  navy-yard,  one  of  the  teachers,  and  an- 
other man  of  science  appointed  by  the  navy  department 

In  1866  the  Storthing  appropriated  the  annual  sum  of  300  dollars  for  an  ex- 
amination to  be  held  annually  at  Horten,  where  any  machinist  in  the  country 
may  obtain  a  certificate  of  ability. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  this  school,  that  the  navy-yard  at 
Horten  takes  pupils  for  working  in  the  navy-yard  and  for  drawing.  These  are 
of  two  kinds:  1.  Technical  pupils,  to  a  number  not  exceeding  ten,  who  must 
pledge  themselves  to  remain  at  the  navy-yard  for  five  years.  The  first  two 
years  they  receive  no  salary.  2.  Working  pupils,  mostly  children  of  workmen ; 
they  receive  a  small  daily  salary. 

SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AT  E0N08BEB6. 

The  school  connected  with  the  silver  mines  at  Kongsberg,  opened  in  1867,  is 
intended  to  give  free  elementary  instruction  in  certain  special  branches  useful 
in  mining  pursuits.  The  number  of  the  pupils  is  limited  to  eight,  the  qualifi- 
cations being  that  they  shall  be  over  eighteen,  and  shall  have  proved  them- 
selves able  miners  there  or  in  some  other  place.  They  must  be  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  must  be  acquainted  with  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  elements  of  mineralogy,  geology,  mechanics,  and 
physics ;  in  mathematics,  elementary  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry,  stere- 
ometiy,  geometrical  drawing,  and  land  and  mining  surveying,  with  practical 
exercises  in  the  mines.  The  course  covers  two  or  three  years,  with  two  days' 
instruction  per  week. 

The  pupils  provide  themselves  with  writing  and  drawing  materials.  They 
work  in  the  mines  and  receive  pay  for  the  same. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  course  in  the  presence  of  at  least 
one  member  of  the  board  of  mines ;  at  this  examination  the  drawings  of  the 
pupils  are  likewise  exhibited.  After  having  satis&ctorily  finished  the  course, 
pupils  receive  a  certificate  of  ability. 

The  superintendence  of  this  school  is  intrusted  to  the  Kongsberg  board  of 
mines,  which  appoints  the  teachers  and  manages  the  aiTairs  of  the  school.  The 
government  has  granted  an  annual  subsidy  of  300  dollars. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANOB  AKD  FAOTOBT  SCHOOLS. 

The  new  school  law  of  1860  makes  it  obligatory  on  parents  and  guardians  of 
children  to  secure  their  attendance  at  school  from  the  completion  of  their  eighth 
year  till  their  confirmation,  or  until  they  have  attained  their  14th  or  16th  year, 
on  the  penalty  of  a  fine  or  even  imprisonment  for  each  absence  unaccounted 
for.    The  owners  of  all  industrial  establishments  must  see  that  children  within 
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the  school  age  attend  school  for  at  lewt  stzteen  weeks  in  the  year,  in  the  Khool 
of  the  district,  or  in  a  special  school  Any  child,  who  has  attained  the  ag«  of 
14,  who  is  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  elementary  school,  must  receive 
separate  instruction  up  to  that  point,  the  ezpenee  of  which  most  be  refonded 
by  the  parent  or  guardian. 

PLAN  FOR  A  OOMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  TECHNICAL  INBTBUCTIOV  IX  KORWAT. 

Mr.  H.  Christie  of  Christiania,  after  having  by  order  of  the  Norwegian  govern- 
ment visited  the  technical  institutions  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  during  the 
summer  of  1867,  submitted  the  following  plan  for  a  system  of  technical  instrao- 
tion  in  Norway  to  the  Storthing.  He  recommends  the  establishment  of  the 
following  institutions: 

1.  TBchnical  Sunday  and  evening  school^  intended  for  the  ftirther  techniori 
education  of  mechanics.  Such  schools  should  be  founded  wherever  a  town  is 
willing  to  grant  a  certain  annual  sum  for  this  purpoeei 

2.  Technical  ekmentary  school  at  Bergen  and  Trondhjem,  intended  to  provide 
young  men  who  wish  to  follow  technical  pursuits  with  the  necessary  elementary 
knowledge.  The  course  of  studies  is  to  embrace  mathematics,  mechanicfl^  me- 
chamcal  technology,  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  modeling,  Norwegian,  Qer- 
inan,  English,  book-keeping,  gymnastics,  singing.  The  instruction  is  to  be  more 
of  a  practical  then  a  purely  theoretical  character.  The  course  is  to  cover  three 
years  and  the  school  is  to  have  three  classes.  Such  schools  would  each  require 
8  teachers,  and  the  number  of  rooms  should  not  be  less  than  19 ;  a  laboratory, 
physical  cabinet  and  library  ought  to  be  attached  to  each  school 

3.  A  Folytechnie  InsiUute  at  ChrisHanicu — ^This  establishment  should  be  on 
the  general  plan  of  similar  institutions  in  other  European  countries.  The  aim 
would  be  to  become  a  higher  educational  eetabliahment  for  young  men  who 
wish  to  study  the  technical  sciences.  As  a  general  rule  the  instruction  ia  to  be 
of  a  practical  more  than  of  a  theoretical  character.  The  course  of  instruction 
is  to  embrace  mathematics,  mechanics  and  tlieory  of  machinery,  medumioal 
technology  and  construction  of  madiinery,  general  architecture,  constructioa 
of  roads,  bridges  and  canals,  surveying,  chemistry  and  chemical  technology, 
physics,  (general  and  applied,)  mineralogy  and  geology,  drawing,  and  descriptive 
geometiy.  The  course  is  to  cover  three  years.  Instruction  is  to  be  imparted 
gratis,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  fee  for  the  use  of  the  chemical  laboratory. 
In  order  to  be  admitted,  a  candidate  would  have  to  pass  a  satisfitdoiy 
examination  in  elementary  mathematics  and  all  those  subjects  which  are  g^- 
erally  taught  at  school;  the  age  must  be  no  less  than  16  years.  The  scbocd  is 
to  consist  of  a  one  year's  preparatory  school  for  all  the  students,  and  three  par- 
allel schools,  each  of  two  years,  viz.,  a  school  of  civil  engineering,  a  school  for 
machine-construction,  a  chemical  sdiool.  The  average  number  of  instruction 
hours  should  be  32  per  week,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  three  years'  course. 
At  the  end  of  every  year,  class  and  final  examinations  are  to  be  held,  and  after 
having  satia&ctorily  absolved  the  last-mentioned  one,  the  student  receives  a 
certificate  as  "  technical  candidate."  The  institution  would  require  8  teacfaers 
and  6  assistants,  the  number  of  rooms  could  not  well  be  less  than  from  20  to 
23,  and  the  estimated  annual  expenae  woold  be  8,200  dollars,  (Norwegiiii.) 
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INTEODUCTIQN. 

The  kingdom  of  Sweden,  on  an  area  of  168,042  English  square 
miles,  on  Jan.  1,  1866  had  a  population  of  4,114,141. 

Four-fifths  of  the  population  of  Sweden  are  devoted  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  but  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  rural  population 
are  owners  of  the  land  which  they  are  cultivating.  Mining  is  the 
most  important  department  of  Swedish  industry,  and  the  working 
of  iron  mines  in  particular  is  making  constant  progress  by  the  in- 
troduction of  new  machinery.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
Sweden  has  become  a  manufacturing  country. 

The  annual  expenses  are  31,250,000  rix-doUars  (1  rix-dollar=54 
cents,)  of  which  sum  4,032,000  are  applied  for  educational  purposes. 
Public  instruction  is  administered  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
Ecclesiastical  Afl&irs,  and  embraces : 

1.  Primary  Schools. — ^There  were  6,497  schools  of  this  grade  in  1866,  with 
368,129  children  on  the  books,  and  192,231  present  at  the  inspection. 

2.  Secondary  Schools, — Instead  of  the  former  gymnasia,  there  are  so-called 
"higher  elementary  schools,"  i.  e.  gymnasia  and  real-scliools  combined.  In 
1859  there  were  the  following :  23  complete  schools  of  7  or  8  classes,  with  335 
teachers  and  4,829  scholars;  7  real-schools  and  3  schools  for  classical  education, 
with  56  teachers  and  836  scholars;  12  schools,  with  72  teachers  and  1,359 
scholars;  11  schools  of  3  to  5  classes,  with  34  teachers  and  461  scholars;  16 
schools  of  2  classes,  with  32  teachers  and  600  scholars;  31  pedagogien^  (be- 
tween the  superior  and  the  elementary  schools,)  with  41  teachers  and  1,169 
scholars — making  103  secondary  schools,  with  570  teachers  and  9,254  scholars. 

3.  Superior  t^ools. — ^There  are  in  Sweden  two  universities,  one  at  Upf^ala 
with  29  ordinary  professors,  20  assistant  professors,  and  33  private  professors, 
(privai  docenten^)  and  939  students.  There  is  a  library  of  160,000  volumes  and 
8,000  manuscripts,  a  large  collection  of  coins,  a  magnificent  mineralogical  and 
botanical  museum,  and  a  zoological  museum,  a  botanical  garden  and  an  astro- 
nomical observatory.  The  other  university  is  at  Lund,  with  21  ordinary  pro- 
fessors, 15  assistant  professofB,  and  24  pnvate  professors,  {privai  docenUn,)  and 
360  students.  There  is  a  library  of  100,000  volumes  and  several  thousand 
manuscripts,  a  zoological  museum,  an  anatomical  museum,  a  historical  and 
aichfeological  museum,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  astro- 
nomical observatory.  . 

4.  Special  Schools. — 1  Technological  Institute  in  Stockholm ;  2  Mining  Schools 
at  Falun  and  Filipstad;  1  Technical  School  at  Gothenburg,  107  scholars;  4 
Elementary  Technical  Schools:  atlfalmi,  Oerebro,  Norrkoping,  Boras;  1  Tech- 
nical Sunday  and  Evening  School  at  Eskilstuna;  1  School  of  Ship-building  at 
Oarlscrona;  9  Navigation  Schools ;  5  Teachers' Seminaries;  1  Military  Academy 
f^t  Karieberg;  1  Artillery  School  at  Car]ri)erg;  6  Military  Schools;  1  School  of 
Sm^gery  at  Stockholm ;  1  Forest  Academy;  2  Institutes  for  Beaf  and  Dumb ; 
1  Institute  ibr  the  Blind. 
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GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  tecUnical  schools  of  Sweden  are  divided  into  general  and 
special.     Those  giving  general  industrial  instruction  are  : — 

1.  Sunday  and  evening  schools^  for  workmen ;  such  exist  at  Eskil- 
stuna,  Norkoping,  Malmo,  Orebro,  and  Bor&s,  containing  together 
634  pnpils.     These  are  preparatory  for  the 

2.  Elementary  technical  schools^  for  foremen ;-  of  these  are  five, 
one  in  each  of  the  above  towns,  with  192  pupils. 

Combining  the  characteristics  of  this  and  of  the  last  class  are  the 
Industrial  School  at  Stockholm,  and  the  School  of  the  Industrial 
Society  at  Gothenburg,  with  1,646  pupils.  These  are  preparatory 
for  the  next  class. 

3.  High  technical  Institutes  ;  the  Technological  Institute  or  Poly- 
technic School  at  Stockholm,  founded  in  1825,  and  the  parallel  es- 
tablishment,  Chalmers'  Industrial  School  at  Gothenburg,  instituted 
in  1829,  containing  together  207  pupils. 

To  the  class  giving  instruction  in  special  industries  belong — 

1.  The  Elementary  Mining  School  at  Filipstad,  and  the  Mining 
School  at  Fahlun,  with  40  pupils  together. 

2.  The  ship-building  institution  at  Carlscrona ;  25  pnpils. 

3.  Navigation  schools,  of  which  there  are  nine,  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  about  180  pupils. 

Although  these  schools  are  so  arranged  that  those  giving  general 
instruction  are  in  series,  yet  the  course  in  each  is  complete  and  in- 
dependent. -  They  are  open  to  all  persons  connected  with  industries, 
and  with  some  few  exceptions,  the  instructaon  is  gratuitous.  In 
these  cases,  the  poor  are  exempted  from  payment. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  illustrated  by  drawings,  models 
and  specimens,  examinations,  working  of  problems,  and  practical 
work. 

The  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  respective  corps  of  directors, 
with  certain  exceptions  referred  to  in  the  individual  cases.  They 
must  possess  a  certain  knowledge  of  their  specialties  and  ability  to 
teach  them,  these  qualifications  being  proved  by  certificates,  and  by 
public  proof  in  the  schools.  Generally  they  have  studied  at  the 
University  or  at  one  of  the  higher  technical  schools,  and  have  sub- 
sequently obtained  practical  experience. 

There  are  no  special  privileges  attached  to  graduates,  except  to 
those  from  the  mining  schools,  who  are  promoted  to  vacancies  in 
the  Government  Mining  Bureau. 


\ 
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SUKDAT  AND  EVENINQ  SCHOOL  AT  ESKILSTnKA. 

The  Eskilstana  school,  which  we  take  as  an  example  of  its  class,  gives  in- 
struction chiefly  adapted  for  working  mechanics;  it  receives  pupils  over  twelve 
years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  have  some  religious  knowledge. 
The  superintendent,  ^ho  is  head-master,  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Commerce. 

The  studies  are  arithmetic,  geometry,  geometrical  and  free-hand  drawing 
mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  modeling,  book-keepmg,  and  orthography.  The 
scientific  studies  pursued  in  this  class  of  schools,  with  special  reference  to  the 
industries  of  the  locality,  are,  in  Eskilstuna,  directed  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  iron  and  steel  manufactories  of  the  town.  The  term  varies  in  length,  but 
must  extend  over  one  year  at  leasts  in  order  to  secure  a  certificate  of  examina- 
tion. This  institution  receives  from  the  government  5,000  rigs-dollars  annually, 
and  is  the  only  one  of  its  class  not  supported  by  the  communes. 

ELSIOBNTA&T  TECHITICAL  SCHOOL  AT  NORKOPINO. 

The  elementary  technical  school  at  Norkoping  gives  the  necessary  theoretical 
instruction  to  those  wishing  to  be  foremen,  admitting  pupils  above  fourteen, 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  acquainted  with  the  elementary  grammar  of  the 
Swedish  and  German  or  English,  history  and  geography,  especially  of  Sweden, 
arithmetic,  .through  decimals  and  elementary  geometry. 

The  branches  taught,  during  the  course  of  three  years,  are  as  follows : — 1. 
Mathematics,  comprehending  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  algebra,  with 
the  theory  of  logarithms  and  series,  and  of  plane  trigonometry.  2.  Qeomet- 
rical  drawing,  in  plane  and  in  elevation,  and  perspective  drawings  of  tools,  ma- 
chines, buildings,  fta,  chiefly  from  models.  3.  Free-hand  drawing,  chiefly  of 
ornaments,  utensils^  and  other  objects  applicable  in  industries,  mechanical 
trades,  and  architecture ;  modeling  in  day  and  wax  of  such  ornaments,  figures, 
Ac.,  as  are  adapted  to  develop  taste  and  artistic  skill  in  the  practice  of  partic- 
ular industries.  4.  Mechanics,  both  theoretical  and  applied  to  machinery,  Ac., 
connected  with  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  other  industries,  comprehending 
also  the  elements  of  architecture  and  mechanical  technology,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  most  important  raw  materials  connected  therewith,  and  manu&ctured 
products  of  such  raw  materials  in  difiiBrent  stages  of  completion.  5.  Experir 
mental  practice  in  the  laboratory  of  the  school.  6.  Physics,  both  general  and 
applied  to  industries,  elucidated  by  experiments.  7.  Chemistry,  general  and 
applied  to  industries,  elucidated  by  experiments  and  materials,  and  by  practical 
experiments  in  the  laboratory  of  the  school.  8.  Botany  and  zoology,  with  ref- 
erence particularly  to  plants  and  animals  useful  in  a  technical  point  of  view, 
together  with  such  parts  of  the  same  as  occur  in  commerce  and  industry.  9. 
Languages.     10.  Book-keeping. 

For  this  school  (as  for  others  of  its  class)  the  building  and  school  premises  are 
at  the  charge  of  the  commune,  while  teachers'  salaries,  the  cost  of  instruments, 
and  other  necessary  expenses,  are  met  by  the  State,  the  annual  grant  being 
12,000  rigs-doUars.    There  is  an  entrance-fee  of  from  four  to  ten  rigs-doUars. 

IND0STBIAL  SCHOOI^  AT  STOCKHOLM  AND  GOTHEKBXTBa. 

The  two  industrial  schools  at  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg  are  peculiar  as  uni- 
ting the  characters  of  the  elementary  and  the  Sunday  and  evening  schools,  and 
require  the  same  previous  preparation,  the  former  however  receiving  pupils  at 
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thirteen.  That  at  Stockholm  has  also  a  course  for  female  pupUSi  given  at  bonni 
separate  from  those  of  the  others.  The  superintendents  are  appointed  bj  the 
crown.  The  terms  vary  in  length,  but  must  be  at  least  one  year  long  to  secure 
«  oertiflca(te  of  ezamhiation. 

Hbe  Stockholm  institution  has  a  new  building,  erected  with  the  aid  of  grants 
ftotn  the  State  and  from  the  city,  -smd  Is  supported  by  an  annual  grant  from  the 
fimner  of  '79,000  rigs-dollars,  together  with  contributions  from  the  city  and  the 
Swedish  Industrial  Society,  and  bequests  fi^m  privalie  individuals.  There  is  an 
entrance-fee  of  four  to  ten  ngs-dollars,  and  a  term-Tee  of  eigliteen  rigs-dollars 
a&d  sorenty-five  oere.    It  has  (1866)  1,346  pupHs,  of  which  856  are  male. 

That  at  Gothenbuig,  founded  by  the  Polytedinic  Union,  is  maintained  by  the 
oommune  and  by  private  contributions.  It  numbers  (1866)  300  pupil&  The 
ooorse  of  instruction  is  more  limited  than  at  Stockholm,  owing  to  want  of 
resource& 

mXStSB  80H0OL8  AT  nUPSTAS  AND  PARLCnT. 

The  mbrng  aehools  alt  Filipatad  and  Fahlun  ^ve  for  their  ol^fect  the  training 
of  skilled  laii&iig  mechanics  and  engteeers  and  managers  oTIron-woilcs.  They 
are  open  to  pupils  above  the  a^  of  ^igjfateeii  who  have  passed  the  mining  ez- 
awmation  at  Am  vniversi^  or  me  prepared  in  tbo  foUowing  branches :  religion, 
history  and  geography,  especially  of  SweAen,  aHthnNl^ic,  six  books  of  Bodid, 
stereometty,  f^gebra  as  far  as  equations  of  the  second  degree,  the  first  elements 
of  plane  trigonometry  and  the  use  of  logaritibois,  with  physics,  chemistiy,  and 
neohanKS.  lliey  nrast  be  able  to  write  pUin  and  tolerably  cctrrect  Swedish 
eempositions,  «nd  to  traadate  easy  German  authors  wttii  (hciRty.  These  are 
the  same  qnalificatfons  as  are  demanded  for  the  Polytediinic,  ezeept  that  ^ys^ 
ioi,  dbemiatry  and  Mechanics  are  oanried  farther  than  for  tliat  neliool. 

The  cBrricidnm  of  the  school  at  Fahlnn  oottprisee  analytical  diemistty,  min«> 
endogy,  surveying  of  mines,  the  art  of  sineRing,  f>ractical  geometry  and  metal- 
luigy;  mecbanics,  especially  the  theoiy  of  nrining  maehines ;  geology,  mining, 
oominrismg  tlie  atudy  of  the  manner  in  which  iiseftil  teinerals  occur  and  ^of  their 
diwovery;  and  ef  the  opening  and  measurament  Qf  mines;  besides  wlnc^  the 
popilt  spend  a  oeitain  ttane,  nnder  the  «apennlendenoe  of  the  teacher,  fn  prac- 
tioil  operations  at  iron-works  and  nAnes,  and  also  in  traveling  to  different  parts 
of  the  conntiy,  in  erder  to  inspeotfiHCh  works,  plans  being  drawn  ttf  Ibe  mines 
snrveyed  dnring  these  Journeys. 

At  Filipslad,  the  studies  are  theoreticil  and  practical  geometry,  plane  trigo- 
nometry, phynios,  meehanlos,  geometrlosi  drawing,  leveling,  xShetmibry,  geology, 
mineialogy,  and  the  metallnvgy  of  Iron,  wfl^  practical  studies^  iron-worichig 
hi  minea,  fevndrles,  er  iMtt-wotks. 

The  superintendent  and  second  master  of  the  lUihm  sdiool  is  appointed  by 
the  k&ig;  «be  aoperintsndent  of  that  «t  Fllipstad,  by  the  delegates  to  tlie  iron 
offlee.  IFhe  latter  is  also  iMad^naster.  The  Fahlun  eMttbttshment  has  ^18660 
26  pupHa,  and  is  fhee,  being  snpported  partly  by  the  Assodatkm  of  IitnMnssters, 
and  partly  hy  1^  State,  whtdh  gives  H  an  «nnnal  grant  of  9,7^  rig8<i6UarB. 
It  is  intended  to  consolidate  it  with  the  Polytechnic  School  The  Filipstad  in- 
stitution has  20  pupils  (1866,)  paying  50  rigs-dollars  per  annum.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Association  of  Iron-masters. 

Koae  Imt  graduates  of  these  establiiftonents  can  fin  the  post  of  dorks  and 
stipendiaries  nt  19)e  iron  office. 
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TUB  POLTTEOBNIC  SCTOOL  AT  BTOCKHOUff. 

The  Tedmologieal  InstitQlioB  {SI6gdskolan)  or  Polytechnic  School  at  Stock- 
holBi^  (an  entireljr  eRsti&ct  inalitution  fh>m  the  indtistrial  schooi  at  the  same 
plaoej  aometimeB  referred  to  aa  a  polytechnic  school,)  has  for  its  object  to  impart 
the  highest  gnMi»  of  scieBtific  aad  technical  inatmction. 

There  am  three  8eetioD9;  one  of  machine  constraction  and  mechanical  tech- 
nology; one  of  chemical  technology;  one  of  civil  engineering.  The  ooniem- 
piated  nnioB  with  it  ef  the  Mining  School  at  IVihlttn  witt  add  a  fimrth,  with 
three  sabdi visions ;  of  minieg  mechanics,  of  foandry,  and  of  mining  engineering. 

It  is  open  to  boys  at  sixteen  who  possess  the  following  qaaliflcations :  a  fiiir 
deg^ree  of  religions  instruction,  history,  and  geography,  especially  of  Sweden; 
arithmetic,  six  books  of  EocUd,  stereometry,  algebra  as  &r  as  equations  of  the 
second  degree,  the  first  elements  of  plane  trigonometry  and  the  nse  of  loga- 
rithms^ with  phyrics^  chemistry,  and  mechanics.  He  most  be  able  to  write  a 
plain  and  tolerably  correct  Swedish  composition,  and  to  translate  eai^  Qerman 
amhom  wUb  facility. 

The  saperlntesdent,  wtio  ia  not  obliged  to  instmct,  and  the  profeflsora,  fifteen 
m  nomber,  are  appointed  by  the  king.  The  course  of  instruction  covere  three 
yearsi  and  oonsiBts  of-^l.  Pure  mathematics^  comprising  principally  analytical 
geometry,  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  equations,  and  differential  and  integral 
arithinetia  2.  Practical  geometry,  comprising  surveying  and  leveling  for  engi- 
neering and  other  technical  purposea  3.  Descriptive  geometiy,  both  general 
and  applied  to  structures  of  stone  and  wood,  and' to  perspective  and  shading. 
4.  Theoretical  mechanics,  or  the  theory  of  tlie  equilibrium  and  motion  of  bodies^ 
In  which  are  also  comprised  the  theories  fbr  the  construction  of  arches,  the 
pressure  of  loose  masses  of  earth,  and  of  iron  and  wooden  structures  connected 
with  the  erection  of  edifices.  5.  Applied  mechanics,  comprising  the  knowledge 
of  machinery  intended  to  gather  and  communicate  natural  motive-power,  or 
otherwise  adapted  fbr  general  application.  6.  Mechanical  technology,  com- 
prising a  knowledge  of  tiie  arts  of  produdng^  those  manuftctures,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  solely  or  chiefly  depends  on  mechanical  appllauces ;  and  also 
including  an  acquaintance  with  the  raw  material  employed,  and  the  qualities  of 
the  manulhctures  produced.  7.  General  physics.  8.  Applied  physics,  with 
reference  more  especially  to  the  technical  application  of  heat,  light,  electricity, 
and  magnetism.  9.  General  chemistry.  10.  Chemical  technology,  compre- 
hending a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  those  manufactures  are  produced 
which  are  chiefly  dependent  on  chemical  agency;  and  also  an  acquaintance  with 
the  raw  materials  employed,  and  the  qualities  of  the  manufactures  when  com- 
pleted. 11.  Mineralogy  and  geognosy,  so  fkr  as  these  sciences  possess  a  prac- 
tical application.  12.  General  architecture^  and  the  construction  of  houses.  13. 
Civil  eng^eering.  14.  Drawing,  viz.,  geometrical  and  free-hand  drawing  and 
touching  with  Indian  hik.  16.  Modeling  ornaments  and  bas-relielb.  lu  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  histnictfon  is  given,  in  the  workshops  of  the  schools,  in  the 
use  of  tools,  and  machi^Ms  employed  in  working  metals  and'  wood. 

Instruction  ia  given  in  the  fbllowing  manner: — 1.  Lectures  delivered  by  the 
teachers,  ia  which  the  subject,  when  requisite,  ia  elucidated  by  models^  draw- 
ings, samples^  and  expeiiments.  3.  Rqpetttiona^  by  means  of  qoestionfl  ad- 
dressed to  the  popflfl^  Mid  by  the  solntioii  of  problenui  giren  to  tliem  to  peribrm. 
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3.  The  execution  of  drawings  (with  descriptionB)  of  machines,  apparatus,  edi- 
fices, and  other  objects  on  which  instruction  is  given,  and  also  of  plans  of 
industrial  establishments,  all  under  the  guidance  and  superintendence  of  those 
teachers  whose  subjects  of  instruction  comprise  the  works  or  establishments 
delineated.  4.  Practical  exercises,  under  the  superintendence  and  guidance  of 
the  respective  masters  in  surveying  and  leveling,  in  practical  mechanics,  general 
chemistry,  chemical  technology,  the  art  of  drawing,  and  the  working  of  metals 
and  wood. 

The  number  of  pupils  (1866)  is  100.  It  is  maintained  by  the  State^  the 
present  annual  expenditure  being  about  55,500  rix-doUars. 

CHALMERS'  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  QOTHEKBURa. 

Chalmers*  Industrial  School  is  adapted  for  those  persons  intending  to  pursue 
higli  technical  professions.  Tbe  superintendents  are  appointed  by  the  king. 
Pupils  are  admitted  at  fourteen.  Tbe  requirements  for  admission,  the  curric- 
ulum, and  the  mode  of  instruction,  correspond  with  those  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Stockholm.  One  branch,  not  taught  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  but 
here  entered  upon,  is  the  modeling  of  free-standing  figures  in  wax,  day,  and 
gypsum.  There  are  (1866)  107  pupils.  The  institution  was  founded  and  de- 
rives its  chief  support  from  a  private  bequest^  but  enjoys  a  State  grant  also  of 
21,500  rix-dollars. 

SCHOOL  OF  NATAL  ARCHITECTURE  AT  CARLSCRONA. 

The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture  at  Carlscrona  is  to  train 
competent  workmen  and  foremen  for  the  ship-building  yards.  Candidates  must 
be  fourteen  years  of  age,  possess  a  fair  degree  qf  religious  knowledge,  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  Swedish  and  English  g^mmar,  history  and  geography, 
especially  with  regard  to  Sweden;  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three,  and 
elementary  geometry. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  mathematics,  including  planimetry,  stereom- 
etry, algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  the  theory  of  conic  lines,  mechanics,  hydro- 
mechanics, descriptive  geometry,  difierential  and  integral  calculations;  ship- 
drawing  and  the  construction  of  mercantile  vessels ;  theoretical  and  practical 
ship-building,  mast-building,  the  study  of  the  materials  employed  in  slilp- 
building ;  the  guaging  of  ships ;  the  art  of  constructing  steam-engines ;  geo- 
metrical drawing;  free-hand  drawing;  English;  practical  work  in  ship-building, 
each  pupil  being  obliged  to  work  at  least  one  hundred  days  annually  in  the 
ship-yards,  for  which  he  receives  daily  pay. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  (1866)  about  25.  The  school  is  supported  by  a  State 
grant  of  7,000  rix-dollars  per  annum. 

EVENINa  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Mr.  Brace,  in  his  "Visit  to  the  Homes  of  Norway  and  Sweden,"  describes  tbe 
"Evening  School  of  Art"  in  Stockholm,  established  by  Prof.  Siljestrom,  thus: 

All  this,  with  beautiful  plaster  models  of  Greek  sculpture,  bas-reliefs  of  Italian 
statuary,  tlie  orders  and  ornaments  of  architecture,  with  lessons  and  teachers, 
lectures  on  chemistry  and  other  sciences,  is  open  every  evening  for  the  laboring 
men  and  women.  All  are  made  artistic  artisans,  and  women  are  provided  with 
a  new  and  beautiful  means  of  living.  Such  schools  exist  all  over  Sweden. 
Except  the  Schools  of  Design  for  Women  in  Boston  and  New  York,  I  know  of 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
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DTTRODUCnOlT. 

Russia  in  Europe  haft  an  area  of  1,992,574  English  square  miles, 
exclosive  of  Finland  (140,800  English  square  miles)  and  Poland 
(51,040  English  sqnare  miles.)  Russia  in  Asia  has  an  area  of 
5,428,460  English  square  miles.  The  area  of  the  whole  Russian 
empire  is  therefore  7,612,874  English  sqnare  miles. 

The  population  of  Russia  in  Europe  was,  according  to  the  census 
of  1864:  61,061,801;  of  Finland,  1,798,909;  and  of  Poland, 
5,386,210 ;  of  Russia  in  Asia  (Siberia  and  Transcaucasia,)  8,074,704 
— thus  making  the  population  of  the  whole  Russian  empire  76,271,- 
624. 

The  government  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy,  the  whole 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  centering  in  the  emperor, 
whose  will  alone  is  law,  although  exerted  through  councils  and  min- 
isters of  his  appointment. 

The  majority  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture ;  a 
considerable  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on,  employing  near  2,000 
vessels  of  Russian  construction ;  and  more  than  500,000  hands  are 
employed  in  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  general  superintendence  of  all  the  educational  establishments 
of  the  empire  is  intrusted  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  al- 
though even  more  extensively  than  in  other  countries  there  are  spe- 
cial schools  not  only  for  the  pnblic  service,  but  of  particular  classes, 
which  are  under  the  superintendence  of  other  Ministries.  The  Min- 
istry of  Public  Instruction  is  composed  of  the  minister,  several 
counselors,  a  commission  on  elementary  and  one  on  higher  educa- 
tion, and  a  publication  committee.  In  the  estimated  expenditure 
for  1869  this  Ministry  is  credited  for  ordinary  service  with  9,281,- 
220  rubles. 

The  educational  system,  as  revised  in  recent  codes,  comprises 
primary,  secondary,  superior,  and  special  schools,  of  which  we  gather 
the  following  statistics  from  recent  authorized  statements. 

*For  hittorf  and  deCaib  of  Um  pment  oifaolntioD,  sm  Spoeial  Report  on  Nttional  Education 
"^Russia, 


STATISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  RUSSIA. 


I.    PBIUABT  SCHOOLS. 

In  Bossia  in  Europe  there  were,  in  1865:  1,760  public  elementary  schoob, 
with  78,999  scholars.  The  number  of  private  elementary  schools  under  gov- 
ernment inspection  was  799,  with  22,814  scholars.  Under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Ministry  of  Imperial  Domains  there  were  7,137  schools,  with  226,996 
scholars.  The  Ministry  of  the  "Apanages"  had  294  village  schools,  1,046  pa- 
rochial and  private  schools,  721  private  borough-school^  axMLlll  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mehammedm  mosques:  The  eodesiastioal  authorities  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  have  8,587  elementair  schools,  with  320,350  scholars. 
The  number  of  public  elementary  schools  in  Siberia  was  86,  with  2,494  schol- 
ars. In  Poland  the  number  of  public  elementary  schools  (in  1861)  was  1,381, 
with  80,378  scholars.  In  Caucasia  there  were  (in  1856)  74  schools,  with  5,505 
scholars.  In  Finland  there  were  14  uppei  and  fet  higfaei  ebBUMntary  public 
schools,  with  about  9,000  scholara 

The  number  of  district-schools  (buigber-schools)  in  Russia  Ih  Etirope  (exdu- 
sive  of  Finland  and  Poland)an(l  Siberia  was  (ia  186fi>  416,  with  33^2  sdiolacs 
and  2,743  teachers ;  and  m  Poland,  195  district  schools. 

The  grand  total  is  61,000  elementary  schools,  exelusive  of  schools  of  the 
same  grade  specified  below,  with  l,6d0)CM  pupils, 

n.    SEOOKDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  Russia  in  Europe  (exclusive  of  Poland  and  Finland)  there  were,  in  1865 : 
101  gymnasia,  with  26,789  scbolan  and  2,312  teachets.  In  Fhatend  there  wec» 
6  gymnasia;  and. in  Poland  7  gymnasia^  with  122  teachers  and  2,172  scholars i 
and  17  philological  schools,  with  169  teachers  and  2,856  scholars — ^making  a 
total  of  500  institutions  of  secondary  instruction,  with  100,000  pupils. 

m.    SUPERIOR  IKSTRUOnON. 

There  are  in  Russia  in  EuropCi  6  universities  ^t  Petersbuig,  Moaoow,  Ehar- 
kow,  Kasan,  Dorpat,  Kiew,  OdetsBB^)  wMh  5,314  students  aiid  455  pfoAssom. 
In  Finland  there  is  one  university  at  Helsingfors.  Besidos  the  unlTerslty  pro- 
fessorships, there  are  special  theological  seminaries  belongmg  to  the  several 
religious  bodies,  and lyceomsat  Javoskwl  andi  a|  NJeechin,  both  prepafatory 
ibx  the  civil  service. 

IT.    SPffSAL  iJ9D  VROFBWONAL.  SCH0OI& 

6  Teachers'  seminaries  (at  St  Petersbui^,  Porpat,  Saew,  Kharkow,  Molo- 
datschno,  and  Wilna) ;  3  schools  with  a  pedagogical  course  ,*  and  a  spedal 
eousse-for  gymnasium  teachere. 

The  fbUowing  special  institotioDS  ar»  under  qieelal  miiMBtaieB: 


Z  AdiMiims  for  D<m^hiBn  tjf  ISmea,  MOUary  Cffioevs  and  Qfici^  mdm-  Ifte 

immecUate  protection  of  the  Imperial  JFhmHy^ 

1  Smalnoa  traming  establishment  at  St  Petersburg^    83  teachers,  392  scholars. 

1  School  of  Order  of  St.  Catherine  at  St  Petersburg,  56  '*  357  " 

1      "        "             "            "         '' Mmoow, 59^       «  28a  " 

1  Patriotic  institute  for  girls, 36  "  244  " 

12  Otiier  institutes  for  noble  young  ladies, 350  **  1,6S9  '*- 

13  SeeoBd-daas  estebliahmeiMs, 486  "  1,533  **^ 

12  Third-class  establishments  for  girls  of  lower  rank,  207  ^<  953.  " 

SstabUskmenta  for  Special  CSmms. 

1  Nicholas  orphan  institute  at  St  Petersbux^ c  166  teachers,  793  scholais. 

1  Nicholas  orphan  institute  at  Moscow,  108  "  725  *' 

1  Deaf  and  dumb  school  aft  St  PlBtoiBbu^g, 23  *'  65  *^ 

1  School  of  midwifery  at  St  Petersburg, 14  **  131  " 

1  School  of  midwifery  at  Moscow, 16  "  82  ** 

1  Foundlmg  hospital  at  Moscow, 40  *'  125  *' 

5  Public  gymnasia  for  young  ladies. 


umsuL  nufmocnoH  in  Rvwia.  . 

The  following  iDstitatioDfl  are  for  maleB: 

1  Alexander  lyoeum  at  St  Petersburg, 33  teacfaers,  126  scholars. 

1  Deaf  and  dumb  school  at  St.  Petersburg, 13       "        101  *• 

1  Commercial  school      '    "              **          w.  35       "        299  " 

2  Hospital-assistants'  schools  "        *'          11       '*          85  " 

1  Nicholas  orphans'  institute  at  Gatchiiia, .......  44       "        671  ** 

1  Section  of  the  foundling  hospital  at  Moscow, ....  21       "          96  " 

1  Commercial  school  at  Moscow, 24      *'        121  " 

1  Hospital-assistants'  school  at  Moscow, 15       "        251  " 

1  Mechanics' institute            "        "        18       "        290  " 

1  Scdiool  for  masters  for  instructing  in  tradewschoolsi  14       '^ 

IL  Special  Schools  under  the  Ministry  nf  War, 

1  Medico-chirurgical  academy, 35  teachers,  9*78  scbo]ar& 

6  Surgeon-barbers'*  schools  at  the  different  militaiy 

luwpitals, VI       "     1,020  " 

1  Topographers'  school, 13       "        140  " 

22  MUitary  schools,    10,000  " 

5  AitiUery  schools, 22       ""        166  " 

1  Nicholas  staff-academy, 22       **        250  ^' 

1  Nicholas  higher  engineer-school, ^0       '*        126  '^ 

1  Michael  artiUery  school, 32       "        117  " 

1  Page-corps  or  college, 41       "        159  " 

1  Ensigns' school  of  the  guards, 31       "        206  "' 

22  Cadet  corps,  or  military  colleges  A)r  the  guards 

andline, 723       "     7,440  « 

in.  Naval  Schools  tinder  the  JOinietry  of  Marine, 

1  Naval  cadet<x>llege, 92  teachers,  631  scholan. 

1  Practical  naval  school  for  seamen, 16       "        553  '^ 

1  Commercial  navigation  school  at  Cronstadt, 12       "         45  " 

1  Pilots' school  at  Cronstadt, 32       '*        355  " 

1  Lower  engmeer  and  arUUeiy  school  «t  St.  Peters- 
burg,   38       "        265  " 

1  Black  Sea  pilots'  school  at  Nicholaieff, 18       "        415  <' 

iNavalschool                    »*          "          18       «        416  " 

1  Girls' institute  ^             "         "          7       "        100  " 

IV.  Schodla  under  the  Ministry  of  (he  Interior-* 

19  Orphan  houses, ^64  pupils. 

6  Foundling  hospitals, 2,41 0      " 

19  Schools  for  the  children  of  chancery  servants, 953     ** 

3  Ho^ital-assiBtaBts' sohools, ,v .^ 199     '* 

1  School  for  hospital-servants'  children, 42      '* 

V.  Schools  under  Vie  Ministry  of  Finance. 

1  Mining  institute, 37  teaeheit,  243  flobolam 

1  Mining  technical  school, 86       **          21  ^ 

1  Assaying  school  at  St  Petersburg, 8       "          14  ^ 

7  District  foundry  schools, 41       •«        361  " 

44  Lower  foundry  schools  for  the  mint  and  ntisiiig, .  131       *^     ^,967  ** 

1  Technological  institute, 36      ^'       257  •* 

Sunday  drawing-school  connected  with  it,.. 9       '*         f  2  ^ 

1  Drawing-school  at  St.  Petersburg, 11       "        646  " 

1  Female  division  of  the  same, 7       "        215  " 

3  Drawing-schools  at  Mostow, 24       "        667  " 

Sundry  primary  schools  for  children  employed  in  factory  labor, 

Sundi^  private  manu&ctory  schools, 12  teachers,  478  ** 

1  Practical  commercial  academy  at  Moscow, 30       "        174  " 

1  School  of  commercial  navigation  at  Ohevson,  ...  9       **         48  ** 

1      "      "         "                "          "  Riga, 1       "         10  •* 

1  School  for  masters  of  merchaatmen  at  Archangel,  1      '*         12  * 

1      "       "        «      "         "             "  Eemi, ....  1       "           9  " 
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VI.  Schools  under  the  Ministry  of  PMic  Works, 

1  Institute  of  the  roads*  engineer  corps, 50  teachers,  270  scholara 

1  Master-builders'  school, 32       "        164      " 

1  Signal  and  telegraph  school 

VII.  Schools  under  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

1  School  of  jurisprudence, 43  teachers,  231  scholars. 

1  Preparatoiy  class  for  the  above  school, 20       "        167      " 

1  Ck>n8tantine  surveyors'  school, 36       "        260      " 

1  Writing  school  for  copyists  m  government  offices,      7       *'  60      " 

1  Surveying  topographers*  school, 23       "        200      *' 

VJJl,  Schools  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  Domains. 

1  Forest-academy  at  St.  Petersbuiig, 1 

2&l?hrL"^^'f!'r:::::::::::::::::;::::::::::h^^^^ 

2  Schools  for  game-keepers, J 

1  Academy  of  agriculture  at  Gorygoretsk, >  g-^  acholariL 

1  Academy  of  agriculture  near  Moscow, )        «»'""«»«• 

1  Academy  of  horticulture. 
18  Agricultural  and  horticultaral  schools. 

IX.  Schools  under  the  Mkiistry  of  Ihreign  Affairs. 

Institute  of  Oriental  Languages  at  St  Petersburg. 
Lazareff  Institute,  for      do.       at  Moscow. 

X.  AcademieSy  Museums  and  Agencies  ofAri^  Science^  Ac 

Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  St  Petersbui^. 

Hermitage  GaUery  and  Museum. 

Taurida  Palace  Museum  of  Sculpture. 

Roumiantstoff  Museum. 

Academy  of  Sciences. 

Imperial  Libraiy  at  St  Petersburg  (900,000  Tolumes.) 

Yablonoff  Cabinet  of  Art  Curiosities. 

Observatory  at  Poolkova. 

Botanical  Garden. 

Museum  of  Russian  Antiquities. 

Museum  of  Technological  Instituta 

Museum  of  Rural  Economy. 

Museum  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy. 

Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  above  list  includes  only  the  most  prominent  institationfl  of  this  daas. 

B.  POLAND. 

1  Medico^hirurgical  academy. 

1  NobiUty  institute. 

1  Government  Ladies*  boarding-school. 

1  School  of  arts. 

2  Technological  high-schools. 

1  School  of  agriculture  and  forestiy. 

1  Sunday  commercial  sdhooL 

1  NormiU  school  for  primaiy  teachers. 

o.  nnhkXD 
1  Cadet  corps  at  Friedrichshamm.  • 

3  Navigation  schools. 

3  Technological  schools. 
3  Commercial  schools. 
1  Institute  for  rural  economy  at  Mostiala. 
10  Agricultural  schools. 
6  Girls'  schools  (industrial.) 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  OP  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS 

m  RUSSIA. 


Thx  Special  Schools  of  Science,  as  applied  to  the  great  industrie9W)f 
the  Empire,  and  the  service  of  the  government,  have  been  liberally  en- 
dowed, and  many  of  them  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  development 

POLTTEOHNIO  SCHOOL  AT  ST.  PETERSBURa. 

The  Polytechnic  Institute  at  St.  Petersburg  was  founded  in  1829 ; 
some  of  the  students  live  at  the  institute  and  pay  15  rubles  per  month 
for  their  board,  &c. ;  others  live  in  town  and  pay  an  annual  school-fee 
of  80  rubles ;  with  an  addition  of  40  rubles,  if  they  take  any  part  in  the 
practical  exercises  in  the  workshops  or  laboratories  connected  with  the 
Institute.  The  conditions  of  admission  are :  Sacred  history,  history  of 
the  Christian  Church,  Russian  language  and  literature,  general  and  Rus- 
sian history,  geography,  elements  of  physics,  mathematics,  and  algebra, 
up  to  equations  of  the  second  degree ;  geometry,  trigonometry,  French 
and  German.  The  whole  organization  of  the  Institute  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  higher  technical  schools  of  Germany.  For  practical  instruc- 
tion there  are  in  connection  with  the  Institute  a  chemical  laboratory, 
workshops  for  turners,  carpenters,  and  engravers ;  besides  these,  there 
are  a. forge,  dyery,  foundry,  and  a  steam-engine.  The  course  in  both 
sections,  the  chemical  and  mechanical,  has  been  fixed  at  4  years  ;  and 
on  leaving  the  Institute  the  students  receive  the  degree  of  technologist 
of  the  1st  and  2d  class.  We  give  below  in  detail  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  first  and  fbilrth  year,  the  second 
and  third  being  an  extension  of  the  first : 

FIBST  TEAR. 

Theology^  (I  recitation  per  week.) — Detailed  Commentaries  on  the  Articles 
of  Faith,  on  the  mysteries  of  the  resurrection  and  eternal  life ;  The  leading  idea 
of  the  Christian's  hope  and  the  Christian's  prayer;  The  union  of  love,  faith,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments ;  Lectures  on  the  Catechism,  showing  in  what  manner 
one  ought  to  profit  by  the  teachings  of  religion  and  piety. 

Chemistry^  (inorganic,)  (4  recitations  per  week.)— The  phenomena  of  contact, 
and  the  mutual  influence  of  substances  on  each  other ;  The  properties  and  com- 
binations of  metalloids;  Metals,  their  properties,  their  natund  state;  Extraction 
and  preparation  of  these  substances ;  Chemical  combinationa 

Physics^  (2  recitations  pef  week.) — Law  of  statics ;  Simple  machines ;  Me- 
chanics ;  Attractive  power ;  Centre  of  gravity ;  Mathematical  pendulum ;  Hy- 
drostatics; Principle  of  Archimedes;  Density  and  volume;  Laws  of  capillary 
tubes;  Equilibrium  of  gases;  Barometer;  ApplicationofMariotte's  law;  Sound. 

Higher  Analysis^  (6  recitations  per  week.)--- Analytical  geometry ;  Solution  of 
geometrical  problems  by  means  of  algebra;  Properties  of  curves;  Sui&oeff  of 
the  second  order;  Differential  and  integral  calculus. 
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Higher  Algebra, — ^Application  of  algebra  to  imaginary  quantities;  SolaUon 
of  equations  of  the  higher  degrees ;  Reduction  of  rational  fractions. 

Elementary  Statics^  (2  recitations  per  week.) — Construction  and  reduction  of 
forces ;  Conditions  of  equilibrium ;  Simple  machines. 

Descriptive  Geometry ^  (1  recitation  per  week.) — ^Method  of  projections ;  Pro- 
jections of  points,  straight  lines,  curves,  even  surfaces,  and  curved  surfaces; 
Tarious  problems,  (done  by  the  aid  of  ruler  and  compasses.) 

ArcJiiieciure  arid  Land  Surveying^  (2  recitations  per  week.) — Oeneral  prin- 
ciples ;  Study  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth ;  Sounding ;  Preparation  of  materials 
of  construction ;  Construction  of  embankments ;  Ventilation,  &c. ;  Draining  of 
swamps ;  Draining  and  irrigation ;  Surveying  operations ;  Description  of  instru- 
ments used  in  these  operations,  the  way  of  using  them  and  examining  them. 

Metallurgy  and  Mining^  (2  recitations  per  week.) — Short  geolotneal  description 
of  tlie  globe ;  Layers,  metallic  veins ;  Way  of  extracting  metals ;  Works  witii 
gunpowder  under  water ;  Making  of  tunnels,  acqueducts;  Wells;  Various  s}'a- 
tems  of  natural  and  artificial  ventilation;  Rollers,  capstans,  machines  for  drain- 
ing water  from  mines ;  Signals. 

German^  (2  recitations  per  week.)^Analy8is  of  the  best  works  of  German 
literature. 

lYenchy  (2  recitations  per  week.) — Translations  from  the  work  "Exercises  et 
Narrations,"  by  Levrier  and  Demini;  French  grammar. 

EngUak^  (2  recitations  per  week.)---English  after  the  method  of  Robertson.* 

Drawing^  (4  recitations  per  week.) — Linear  drawing;  India  ink  sketching; 
Drawing  up  of  projections  (designs)  on  a  certain  number  of  given  quantities. 

Practical  Exercises  in  the  Physical  CMnet,  (2  recitations  per  week.) — Deter- 
mination of  specific  weights;  Exercises  with  the  areometer;  Weighing  {pesees.) 

FOUBTH  YEAR. 

Physics,  (1  recitation  per  week.) — ^Distilling;  Theory  and  construction  of  dis- 
tilling apparatus ;  Vaporization ;  Ventilation ;  Electric  telegraph ;  Degrees  of 
swiftness  of  the  electric  spark;  Influence  of  the  atmospheric  eUictricity;  Con- 
ductors; Various  teleg^phs;  Electric  movers  (mo^eur^)  and  leaders  of  electricity 
{ilec^chaimoTUs ;)  Electric  clockworks. 

Tbehnology  of  Metals  and  Woods,  (3  recitations  per  week.) — Importance  of 
wood  in  constructions;  Resistance,  qualities,  and  imperfections,  (defects;)  Va- 
rious constructions;  Tools;  Brass;  Iron;  Steel;  Copper;  Zinc;.  Lead;  Tin; 
Preparing,  refining,  and  working  of  metals;  Molding;  Materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  molds  and  crucibles;  Casting;  Construction  of  ovens  and  the 
way  to  use  them ;  Reflecting  ovens ;  Leakage ;  Farriery ;  Locksmith's  work ; 
Tools  used,  and  the  most  practical  way  for  working  iron  and  steel;  Theory  of^ 
the  action  of  instruments  on  the  worked  surfiice;  Manufiicture  of  steam-boilers; 
Arrangement  of  workshops;  Division  of  labor;  Testing  of  steam-boilers. 

Anciyiical  Chemistry,  (1  recitation  per  week.)— Alcoholmeter;  Analysis  of 
vegetable  substances;  Study  of  sediments,  (/ecuZa;)  Analysis  of  gases;  Study 
of  the  various  materials  used  for  fuel 

Anaiomy  and  Physiology  of  Plants,  (2  recitations  per  week.) — ^Vegetable 
structure;  Cellular  tissue;  Functions  of  the  root,  trunk,  and  leaves:  Circu- 
lation of  the  sap;  Respiration  of  plants;  Temperature;  Budding;  Assimilation 
of  nutritive  substances ;  Reproduction  of  phanerogamic  plants ;  Reproduetiou 
of  agamic  and  cxyptogamic  plants;  Maladies  of  plants;  Examination  of  the 
different  systems  of  botanical  dassification ;  Scientific  description  of  plants. 

Industrial  Statistics,  (1  recitation  per  week.)— Social  laws;  Theory  of  the 
development  of  population;  General  considerations;  Productive  forces  of  Rus- 
sia; Mining  industry;  Agriculture;  Arboriculture;  Beet-culture;  Flax;  Hemp; 
Cotton;  Cattle-raising;  Skinner's  trade;  Wools;  Fats;  Minerals;  Metals; 
Vegetable  substances;  Tar,  resin,  Sec ;  Ways  of  communication ;  Internal  com- 
merce ;  International  commerce ;  Influence  of  tariffs. 

Tschnohgy  of  Textile  Materials,  (3  recitations  per  week.)— Cotton ;   Flax; 


*Tlie  imlnietion  in  foreign  lancaafpM  taitM  place  at  different  hoan,  and  in  the  ioterrali  be- 
tween the  other  leMou,  in  orter  to  n^ilitate  the  itody  of  these  three  langoafn ;  but  in  order  to 
obtain  the  title  of  **  technologiit,**  it  is  luffleieot  to  Iwow  one  of  theie  bnfuafas  tfaoroogUj. 
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Hemp ;  Wool ;  Silk,  ko, ;  Preparing  and  gathering  of  these  materials ;  De8< 
cription  of  machines  used  in  transforming  tissues;  Manu&cture  of  thread, 
dotbs,  ribbons,  &a 

Technology  of  AUmeniary  Substances^  (2  recitations  per  week.) — Starch;  Al- 
cohol; Beor;  Beet-sugar;  Refining  of  sugar,  &c 

Dyeing^  (1  recitation  per  week.)— -Study  of  colors ;  Preparing  cloths,  Ac.,  for 
dyeing ;  Theory  of  fixing  the  coloring  substances ;  Mxing  and  combining  of 
colors. 

Applied  Mtchanies  and  Chnstrudion  of  Machines,  (7  recitations  per  week.)^ 
Mechanism  of  machines;  Valves;  Pistons;  Ropes;  Chains;  Hasps;  Pumps; 
Draining-wheols ;  Chain-pumps;  Archimedes'  screw;  Spiral  pumps;  Suction- 
pumps;  Forcing-p\fmps;  Hydraulic  press;  Accumulator;  Cornwall  draming 
machines;  Blowing  machines-;  Cylindrical  bellows ;  Apparatus  for  heating  air; 
Regulators  of  atmospheric  machines;  Blowing  machines,  with  turning  pistons; 
Centrifugal  and  other  yentilators. 

Theory  of  the  Application  of  Mechanics  to  Seat  — Apparatus  for  the  formation 
of  steam ;  Apparatus  for  distributing  steam ;  Movable  mechanisms  for  steam- 
engines  ;  Locomotives ;  Different  sjrstems  of  boilers  for  steamships ;  General 
observations  on  the  prog^reesive  motion  of  steam-engines,  and  the  way  of  di- 
recting them ;  Mills. 

FracticiU  Exercises  in  the  Physical  Cabinet^  (1  recitation  of  iufo  hours  per 
week.) — Rectification  of  thermometers;  Barometrical  observations;  Testing 
and  rectification  of  barometers,  areometers,  alcoholmeters,  Ac. ;  Determining 
the  weight,  volume,  and  mass  of  bodies  (substances;)  Testing  of  guaged  vessels 
and  siz^  instruments;  Hygrometric  observations;  Photometry;  Strength  of 
galvanic  fluids;  Determining  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the 
air,  Ac. 

Tschnical  Projections^  (1  recitation  per  week.) — Drawing  up  of  projections  and 
plans  for  manu&ctories  of  various  kinds,  fta 

The  mechanical  section  devotes  4  lessons  a  week,  (3  hours  each,)  and  besides 
this,  one  whole  day  for  practical  exercises  in  the  workshops,  which  are  weJl 
supplied  with  all  the  necessary  materials,  tools,  steam-engines,  Ac.  The  chem- 
ical section  devotes  the  same  amount  of  time  to  analytical  exercises  or  the  prep- 
aration of  various  products  used  in  arts  and  industry. 

The  Institute  has,  besides  the  various  workshops,  forges,  a  magnificent  chem- 
ical laboratory,  and  very  complete  physical  and  mineralogical  cabinets. 

A  library  (constantly  increasing)  of  15,000  volumes,  referring  to  arts  and 
industry,  is  daily  open  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  &ct,  that  the  models  of  machines,  most  of  the  instruments, 
the  reproduction  of  works  of  industrial  art  on  a  reduced  scale,  which  form  the 
very  large  and  interesting  collection  of  the  technological  museum  at  St  Peters- 
burg, have  been  made  in  the  Institute  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

POLTTECHNIO  SCHOOL  AT  BIQA. 

The  PoVyteehniewii  at  Riga  has  a  preparatory  and  a  special  course. 
The  former  is  to  give  instruction  in  the  elements  of  mathematics  and 
natural  history,  and  will  be  discontinued,  as  soon  as  the  secondary- 
schools  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  especially  the  real-gymnasia,  have 
reached  a  higher  standard.  On  the  preparatory  course  follow  in  two 
groups,  combined  special  courses,  which  aim  at  a  general  technical  edu- 
cation ;  and  only  during  the  last  year  there  are  special  courses  for  the 
various  branches  of  manufactures.  The  first  group  comprises  various 
mechanical  and  technical  manufiMtures,  agriculture  and  surveying.  The 
combined  course  lasts  one  year.  The  second  group  comprises  machinery, 
architecture,  and  engineering.    The  combined  course  lasts  two  years. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  preparatory  course,  the  age  of  16  years 
is  required,  and  to  enter  any  of  the  special  courses,  the  age  of  17.    Can- 
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didates  for  admission  must  subject  themselves  to  an  examination ;  those, 
however,  excepted  who  have,  on  leaving  a  gymnasium,  satisfactoriljr 
passed  an  examination.  The  following  are  the  subjects  required  at  the 
examination  for  admission  to  the  preparatory  course :  SufiBcient  knowl- 
edge of  German  to  follow  the  instruction  given  in  that  language ;  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  history  and  geography ;  a  fair  knowledge  of  modem 
mathematical  especially  practical  arithmetic ;  some  practice  of  free-hand 
and  linear  drawing.  Those  who  afterwards  wish  to  attend  the  school  of 
commerce,  (business-college,)  have,  besides,  to  show  a  satisfactory  knowl- 
edge of  Russian,  French,  and  English.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the 
special  courses,  complete  acquaintance  with  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
preparatory  course  are  required.  The  schooMlees  are  120  rubles  per  an- 
num ;  **  casual  students  "  (Sbspitanten)  must  pay  4  silver  rubles  annually 
tor  every  weekly  recitation. 

The  preparatory  course  embraces :  Elementary  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics, 10  hours  per  week ;  physics  and  elementary  mechanics,  6  hours ; 
free-hand  drawing,  6  hours ;  zoology  and  botany,  4  hours.  Those  who 
afterwards  wish  to  attend  the  school  of  commerce,  ("  business  college,'^ 
have  only  4  hours  mathematics  and  6  hours  drawing  per  week,  but 
instead,  2  hours  each  for  French,  English,  Russian,  and  German,  and  one 
hour  for  calligraphy.  The  special  course  for  merchants  (business  col- 
lege) is  as  follows,  with  the  number  of  hours  per  week  for  each  subject : 

I  Goune.       H  Coana. 

German, 2  — 

Engliab 2 4 

Russian, 2 4 

French^ 2 4 

Commercial  Arithmetic, 4 2 

Commercial  Correspondence, .' 2 3 

Science  of  Commerce, 2  2 

Commercial  Geography  and  History, 3 — 

Book-keeping, 2 2 

General  Chemistry, 4 — 

Popular  Mechanics, 4 — 

Mineralogy  and  Geology, — 3 

Technology,  Ac., — 4 

National  Economy, — 2 

Laws  of  Commerce,  Exchange,  &c., — 4 

Total, 29  34 

The  oourse  of  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  surveying,  comprises  the 
fellowiog  sul^jects,  with  the  number  of  hours  per  week : 

General  Chemistry, 4- 

Popular  Mechanics,  &c., 4 

General  Architecture, 4 

Practical  Geometry,  (Winter  half-year,) 3 

Drawing  of  Plans  and  Maps,  (Summer  half-year,) 8 

Drawing  of  Machinery, $ 

Architectund  Drawing, 4 

Physics, 4 

Total, 3t 


/ 
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ThQ  q[ieeUl  oowne  for  nanu&ciurefl,  mechanics^  and  ckemiatry,  em- 
braces the  following  subjects  and  hours  per  week : 

Mineralogy,  (Winter  half-year,) 4 

Geology,  (Summer  half-year,). 8 

Chemical  Technology,  I  Coarse, 3 

Mechanical  Technology,  I  Course, 5 

Drawing  of  Plans  of  Buildings  ibr  Manu&cturing  Purposes, 10 

National  Economy, 3 

Book-keeping, ^ 2 

Practical  Course  in  Chemical  Laboratory, 6 

Besides  this  in  the  supplementary  course :  Chemical  technology,  II 
Course,  4  hours ;  practical  course  in  the  physical  laboratory  ^uriug  the 
winter  half-year,)  4  hours ;  practical  course  in  the  chemical,  laboratory^ 
22  to  26  hours. 

The  special  course  for  agriculturists  Qomprises  the  following  subjects : 

Mineralogy,  (Winter  half-year,) ^ 4 

Greology,  (Summer  half-year,) ; 8 

Chemical  Technology,  I  Course, » 3 

Mechanical  Technology,  I  Course, 6 

Physiology  of  Animals  and  Plants, 5 

Architectural  and  Machine  Dra^s^ing^ 4 

National  Economy, 2 

Book-keeping, 2r 

Practical  Course  in  the  Laboratory, 6 

The  agricultural  course  is  not  intended  to  be  a  special  school  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  limited  to  imparting  a  preparatory 
knowledge  of  those  branches  of  natural  sciences  and  technology,  which, 
a^  most  essential  for  the  agriculturist  A  proposition  is  therefore  now 
under  consideration  to  organize  a  special'  course,  in  which  the  following 
subjects  are  to  be  taught:  Agriculture,  culture  of  meadows,  forest- 
culture,  agricultural  chemistry,  breeding  of  cattle,  veterinary  surgery, 
agricultural  architecture,  and  knowledge  of  agricultural  machines. 

The  special,  course  for  surveyors  embraoes  the  following  subjects: 
Mineralogy,  geology,  chemical  technology,  practical  geometry,  surveying, 
drawing  of  plans  and  maps,  national  economy,  and  book-keeping. 

The  oouEse  common  to  machinists,  arehitecta,  engineers,  and  surveyors, 
embraces  the  following  subjects  and  hours  per  week : 


I  Tear. 

1st 

Half-year. 

M 
Half-year. 

nvMi. 

HigfafirMathiuifift, 

..     6  .. 

..     6   .. 

General  Knowledee  of  Maebinery 4 

Rfl^itiom, /. 

..     5  .. 

y.  "a , 

..     4 
..     8' 
..    S' 
..    & 

:OaMfal  ArchiteeUin, 4 

TbeoretiqiU  Geometry^.... 
Coostniction ....'.... 

..    3  .. 
..    6  .. 

BliMralofly,  (Winter  haif-Mart) 4 

Geoloffy,  jammer  hal^yeatO 8 

ObemicalTeehnologT, 3 

ODoitnictioB4>f  Machinery,  (Ifltooniee,)....    5 
Machine Dfawlof,., , .    6 

Praetical  Georoeliy 

Drawing  otVlvmnod  AUpi; 
General  Ohemistry, 

..    3  .. 

Theoretical  Meebaoies,'. . . . 

Architectural  Drawing, ,..  4-6 

RenetitioDi 

Phytiett 

V.  4  !! 
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The  special  course  for  the  construction  of  machinery  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  and  the  hours  per  week  for  each : 

lit  Kalf-jmr.       M  Half  yctf. 

MechaDical  TecliDologj,  (Ist  course,) 5 5 

(instruction  of  Machinery,  (Maschinen-bau,)  2d  course,.    5  3 

Architectural  Constructions, 4 4 

Construction  of  Machinery, 16   20 

National  Kcouomy, 2  2 

Book-keeping, 2   2 

In  the  supplementary  course  the  following  subjects  are  taught :  Ana- 
lytical mechanics;  construction  of  machinery,  {maschinen-hati^)  8d 
course ;  mechanical  technology,  2d  course ;  mathematical  physics ; 
drawing  of  plans  for  machinery ;  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  canals, 
&c. ;  drawing  of  plans  and  maps,  modeling  in  wood. 

The  special  division  for  architects  has  the  following  course : 

SanuncrHalf'ynr.       Winter  HilfTvar. 

Civil  Architecture, 5  6 

Architectural  Statics, 4 — 

History  of  Architecture, 2  2 

Lithotomy  and  Perspective, 3 — 

Architectural  Constructions, 10 10 

Omamentics, 2  2 

Modeling  in  Wood,  Clay,  and  Plaster  of  Paris,. ...  6 6 

National  Economy, 2  2 

Book-keeping, 2  2 

In  the  supplementary  course  are  taught :  Civil  architecture,  6  hoars 
in  the  summer  half-year,  none  in  the  Winter ;  mechanical  technology,  5 
in  Summer  and  6  in  Winter ;  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals, 
6  in  Summer  and  6  in  Winter ;  drawing  of  plans  for  buildings,  12  in 
Summer,  20  in  Winter ;  drawing  of  maps  and  plans,  none  in  Summer  and 
8  in  Winter ;  modeling,  8  in  Summer  and  none  in  Winter. 

The  special  school  for  engineers  has  the  following  course : 

Sommcr  Half-y«ar.     Winter  Half  y tar. 

Construction  of  Roads,  Bridges,  Canals,  ftc,  (1st  course,)    6  6 

Civil  Architecture,  (Ist  course,) 4 4 

Architectural  Statics, 4 — 

Mechanical  Technology  (1st  course,) 6  5 

Mathematical  Physics, 2  — 

Construction  of  Boads,  Bridges,  C^uials^  ftc,  (2d  course,)  10 16 

National  Economy, 2  2 

Book-keeping, 2 2 

The  supplementary  course  embraces : 

Bmnincr  Half- jwr.     Wiatar  Udt-jma, 

Construction  of  Road's,  Bridges,  Canals, 6 — 

Drawing  of  Maps  for  Roads,  Bridges,  Ac. 16 20 

Lithotomy  and  Perspective, 3  — 

Surveying, 4 — 

Drawing  of  Maps  and  Plans, — 8 

Omamentics^ 2  — 

Modeling, — 6 

Method  of  the  smallest  squares^ ...  — 3 

The  special  course  for  surveyors  embraces  the  following  subjects : 
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Sonuiicr  Half-year.     Winter  Half-year. 

Astronomy, 4  4 

Metliod  of  the   smallest  squares,  (Methode  der 

Kleistrn  Quadrate^) — 3 

Sarveying, 4 — 

Mathematical  Physics, 2   — 

Drawing  of  Maps  and  Plana, 16 20 

National  Economy, 2  2 

Book-keeping, 2  2 

There  are  also  winter  courses  at  the  technical  institute  for  young 
tradesmen  and  mechanics.  The  former  aims  at  giving  the  clerks  in  the 
yarious  business  establishments  of  the  city  a  chance  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  special  instruction.  The  winter  course 
for  mechanics  comprises  the  following  subjects : 

Hlfher  DhrUon.       Lower  Diviiloa. 

Arithmetic, 4 4 

Construction  of  Buildings, 4 4 

Drawing  and  Modeling, 12  12 

Business  Composition, 2  — 

Book-keeping, — 2 

The  scholars  may  only  take  instruction  in  one  or  in  all  of  the  subjects, 
but  after  having  once  chosen  their  subjects,  they  are  bound  to  attend 
the  recitations  of  the  same.     The  school-fee  is  6  rubles  per  annum. 

MTNINO  SCH00IJ9. 

The  mining-schools  are  classified :  lower,  middle,  and  higher.  Those 
of  the  first  class  are  intended  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  children  of 
mechanics  and  lower  officials,  and  are,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  pri- 
mary-schools, with  the  only  difference  that  in  these  schools  drawing  is 
likewise  taught.  The  schools  of  the  second  class  aim  at  preparing  young 
men  for  lower  officials  in  the  administrative  and  economical  departments 
of  mining,  and  there  is  one  in  every  mining  district 

The  higher  "Institution  for  Mining  Engineers,''  at  St  Petersburg, 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  German  mining-schools  or  the  Bcole 
dea  Mines  in  France.  This  institution  was  founded  by  Catharine  II 
in  1778,  and  was  reorganized  in  1834.  It  is  composed  of  2  divisions, 
each  of  4  classes.  The  first  division  is  a  preparatory  course,  and  the 
second  a  special  one.  Some  of  the  students  study  at  the  expense  of  the 
government ;  others  at  their  own,  and  some  at  that  of  various  private 
mining  companies.  After  having  finished  the  theoretical  course,  the 
pupils  are  sent  to  the  mines  for  two  years.  The  museum  in  connection 
with  this  institution  is  very  extensive  and  well  arranged.  The  technical 
school  of  mining  at  the  Technological  Institute  of  St  Petersburg, 
(founded  1884,)  aims  at  educating  the  mechanics,  who  are  wanted  in 
mining. 

Besides  these  public  institutions,  under  thft  Ministry  of  Finance,  there 
are  some  private  ones  founded  by  the  wealthier  proprietors  of  mines, 
such  as  a  mining-school  with  5  clasBes  at  Nichni-Taglisk,  founded  in  1806 
by  privy-oouQcilor  Bemidow. 
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Under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  there  are,  altogether,  64 
institutions  of  learning,  with  5,752  scholars.  We  have  information  onlj 
concerning  the  Commercial  Academy. 

COIOCEBCIAL  ACADEUT. 

The  Commercial  Academy  at  Moscow,  through  the  efforts  of  privy- 
councilor  Walujew,  was  founded  in  1810,  chiefly  hy  Voluntary  contri- 
hutions.  The  course  of  study  embraces  the  following  subjects :  Religion, 
history,  statistics,  natural  history,  geometry,  algebra,  physics,  chemistry, 
commercial  arithmetic;  book-keeping,  technical  mechanics,  technology, 
Russian,  German,  French,  modem  Qreek,  Latin,  calligraphy,  and  drawing. 

The  number  of  pupils  was  SO  in  1810,  and  now,  (1865,)  289. 

SCHOOLS  OP  AOBICULTUBE  AND  FOBESTBT. 

The  Agriculture^  and  Forest  Academies  are  subordinate  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Imperial  Domains.  There  are  schools  for  viniculture,  horticulture, 
culture  of  bees,  sheep,  &c,  A  higher  agricultural  academy  is  on  the 
imperial  domain  Gorygoretsk,  in  the  government  of  Mohilew,  and  re- 
cently a  second  one  has  been  founded  near  Moscow.  The  academy  at 
Gorygoretsk  has  two  divisions  for  theoretical  study,  and  a  model-farm 
for  practical  studies.  The  course  in  the  first  division  embraces :  Religion, 
grammar,  drawing,  planimetry,  surveying,  breeding  of  cattle,  horticul- 
ture, forest-culture,  &c. ;  and  in  the  second :  Physics,  chemistry,  botany, 
veterinary  surgery,  history,  and  agricultural  statistics.  The  total  num- 
ber of  agricultural  schools  in  Russia  is  20,  with  857  students. 

Since  the  year  1800,  the  government  has  devoted  some  attention  to 
instruction  in  forest-culture.  In  1808  and  1804^  Forest-academies  were 
founded  in  Gzarsko-Selo  and  Kozelsk,  which  were  united  in  1818,  and 
transferred  to  St  Petersburg.  The  Forest-institute  consists  of  6  classes. 
The  forest-school  at  Lissina,  (more  for  practical  studies,)  some  special 
courses  of  forest-culture  at  the  gymnasiums,  and  four  lower  forest- 
schools,  complete  the  list  All  these  schools  were  attended  by  699 
scholars,  and  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Forests,  in 
the  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  Domains. 

SCHOOLS  OP  LAW,   SUfiVBTING^  AlTD  TOPOGBAPHT. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Justice  has  the  superintendence  of  the  In^- 
rM  LaW'School^  the  OmurtoHtinian  School  of  Surveying^  and  the  School 
of  Topography.  The  course  at  the  Law-school  embraces  the  foUowing 
subjects :  Religion,  sacred  history,  general  and  Russian  history,  mathe- 
matics, natural  history,  physics,  Russian,  Latin,  French,  G^erman,  logic, 
psychology,  cyclopedia  of  jurisprudence,  Russian  law,  Roman  law, 
drawing,  calligraphy,  singing,  dancing,  and  gymnastics.  Students  on 
leaving  are  obliged  to  serve  6  years  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Justice. 

The  Constantiniaii  School  ofSurteying  is  intended  to  furnish  sunreyors 
for  the  government   There  are  at  preeeat  ift  this  instittttion  266  scboUuns, 
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who,  after  having  finished  their  studies,  are  obliged  to  serve  the  govern- 
ment as  surveyors  for  6  years. 

Besides  the  above  school,  under  the  same  ministry,  there  is  a  Training 
School  for  copyists  in  government  offices,  with  7  teachers. 

SCHOOLS  FOB  THE  CIVIL  AND  DIPLOHATIO  6ERVICB. 

The  SeJiool  of  Oriental  Languageg,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  established  by  Nesselrode  in  1829,  to 
educate  interpreters  for  the  Russian  embassies  in  the  East  The  number 
of  pupils  is  at  present  7,  who  have  an  annual  salary  of  1,000  rubles,  and 
live  in  the  institution.  No  one  is  admitted  who  is  not  a  native  Russian, 
of  noble  family,  and  has  completed  the  coui*se  at  a  Russian  university. 
The  course  of  instruction  embraces :  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  history, 
geography,  literature  of  the  Oriental  countries,  French,  and  Italian.  The 
course  occupies  4  years,  after  which  the  students  are  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople for  one  year,  to  gain  more  practice  in  the  Turkish  language.  There 
is  a  very  large  collection  of  valuable  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  manu- 
scripts in  connection  with  this  institution. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  there 
are,  besides  the  universities,  two  other  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
viz.,  the  Davidow  Lyceum  at  Jaroslawl,  and  the  Lyceum  of  Prince  Bes- 
borodko  at  Njeschin.  The  object  of  these  institutions  is  chiefly  to  edu- 
cate suitable  men  for  the  civil  service.  In  a  three  years'  course  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  are  taught :  History,  philology,  physics,  mathematics, 
jurisprudence.  The  number  of  professors  is  too  small,  and  the  funds 
and  apparatus  insufficient  The  separate  subjects  taught  at  Jaroslawl 
are :  Religion,  physics,  chemistry,  technology,  agriculture,  forest  economy, 
surveying,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  cyclopedia  of  jurisprudence, 
laws  of  the  empire  and  of  special  administration,  laws  of  finance,  polit- 
ical economy,  statistics,  commercial  science,  civil  and  criminal  laws, 
German,  Russian,  and  French.  Quite  a  number  of  professorships  were 
vacant  in  the  year  1864.  In  the  same  year  the  number  of  students  was 
83,  and  the  expense  for  1865  estimated  at  13,828  rubles. 

The  lyceum  at  Njeschin  is  in  a  somewhat  better  condition.  It  was 
sanctioned  by  a  statute  of  1 840.  The  course  of  studies  embraces  religion, 
criminal  law,  Russian  history  and  statistics,  civil  laws,  cyclopedia  of  ju- 
risprudence, Russian  literature.  The  number  of  students  in  186i  was 
72,  and  12,973  rubles  were  granted  for  the  expenses  of  1865. 

SCHOOLS  OF  CIVIL  ENOIKBBRfl^   ARCHITEOTURE,   AND  TELEGBAPH8. 

Under  the  superintendence  of'  the  Department  of  Public  Roads, 
Bridges,  Canals,  and  Public  Buildings,  there  are  three  schools :  (1,)  the 
School  for  Civil  Engineers ;  (2,)  School  of  Architecture,  and  (8,)  the 
Signal-School  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  telegraphs. 
Unfortunately  no  recent  statistics  have  been  obtained  concerning  any  of 
these  schools. 
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AGBICULTUBAL  SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  brief  notice  of  the  Special  Schools  of  Agriculture  was  drawn  up 
from  such  material  as  we  had  at  hand,  we  have  received  the  Report  of  the  Jury 
of  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of  1867  on  Agricultural  Instruction,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

As  Russia  is  above  every  thing  an  agricultural  oountiy,  she  stands  in  special 
need  of  institutions  designed  to  spread  among  the  masses  of  the  population  a 
rational  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  sciences  relating  to  it  And  it  is  but 
just  to  add,  it  is  one  of  the  European  countries  where  the  greatest  efforts  for 
the  foundation  of  special  schools  of  this  class  have  been  made  in  the  last  half 
century. 

Besides  the  establishment  of  the  magnificent  School  StrogonofJ  for  arts  and 
design,  and  of  the  industrial  schools,  the  RuFsian  government  has  organized, 
or  encouraged  the  establishment  of  a  large  number  of  agricultural  schools.  In 
the  year  1824  an  uitcrmcdiate  school  was  opened  at  Marjino,  where  agriculture, 
forest-culture  and  surveying  were  taught  In  1828  a  special  school  was  created 
for  bee-culture.  In  1833  St.  Petersburg  received  a  superior  agcronomic  school,, 
which  served  as  a  model  for  the  one  subsequently  founded  at  Moscow.  In  1836 
an  establishment  was  opened  at  Gorigonetz,  comprising  the  primary,  secondary 
and  superior  degrees  of  agricultural  instruction.  Later  schools  of  horticulture^ 
farming-schools,  a  large  number  of  model  farms,  special  schools  for  flax-culture, 
were  created  at  all  points  of  the  vast  empire,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  population. 

The  emancipation  of  the  s^rfs  has  recently  necessitated  a  radical  change  in 
agriculture;  there  could  be  no  longer  any  question  of  antiquated  proceedings; 
it  had  become  necessary  to  enter  the  road  of  progress  freely,  or  run  the  ri&k 
of  letting  agriculture,  the  basis  of  the  Russian  national  wealth,  dwindle  away. 
For  this  reason,  besides  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  academy  at 
Moscow  and  a  superior  school  of  agriculture  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia  has 
completely  reorganized  all  her  secondary  agricultural  schools,  and  increased  her 
model  farms  in  every  direction. 

The  creation  of  a  remarkable  agricultural  museum  at  St  Petersburg,  which 
is  daily  open  to  the  public,  has  doubtless  contributed  much  by  visitors  to  the 
capitol  to  spread  throughout  the  whole  country  useful  knowledge  in  various 
branches  of  the  science  of  agriculture.  Secondary  museums  have  been  estab- 
lished in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and  these  institutions  will  doubtless  help 
in  realizing  the  happy  idea  conceived  by  the  Ministry  of  Domains. 

This  administration  has  exhibited  in  different  classes  of  the  Russian  section, 
documents  on  the  secondary  schools  of  agriculture,  the  agronomic  schools  in  the 
Caucasus,  the  agricultural  institution  of  Lesnoy,  near  St  Petersburg,  and  on 
the  academy  of  Petroska^,  near  Moscow.  We  will  endeavor  to  give  an  idea  of 
these  different  establishments  by  entering  into  some  details,  which  will  show 
with  what  liberality  and  success  agricultural  instruction  is  organized  in  the 
empire. 

There  are  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  at  Moscow,  Kasan,  Saratow, 
Kharkow,.  and  Gorky,  (Government  of  Mohilew;)  besides  these  there  are 
schools  of  horticulture  at  Ouman,  Kiew,  Voronesch,  and  Orel:  There  are 
schools  of  vineeulture  at  Kischmew,  {BsssardbicL^)  and  at  Magalatsch,  m  the 
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centre  of  Russia.  Every  agricultural  establishment  numbers  100  to  150  pupils. 
Connected  with  these  institutions  there  are  worksliope  fur  cabinet-makers,  car* 
penters  and  locksmiths;  a  forge,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  physical  cabinet,  and 
a  small  museum  of  agricultural  machines,  mostly  manufactured  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  Near  every  school  there  is  a  model  farm  provided  with  a  complete 
collection  of  rural  constructions,  agricultural  implements,  cattle,  and  the  land 
required  for  experiments.  The  programme  of  instruction  in  these  schools  com- 
prises religion  and  morals,  natural  sciences,  arithmetic,  Russian  language,  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  drawing.  The  course  lasts  five  years,  and  according  to  the 
locality  every  secondary  school  is  allowed  an  annual  sum  of  40,000  to  60,000 
£i*ancs  by  the  Ministry  of  Domains  and  Agriculture. 

After  the  conquest  of  Caucasia,  Russia  and  the  agronomic  society  of  the  an- 
nexed country  founded  agricultural  establishments,  which  have  produced  very 
satisfactory  results,  partly  owing  to  their  favorable  location,  partly  to  the  en- 
lightened zeal  of  their  professors.  We  shall  briefly  mention  some  of  these 
establishments. 

The  "school- farm  "  of  Latschmo,  near  Tiflis,  located  on  the  property  of  Baron 
Nicolal,  numbers  22  pupils.  The  course  of  Instruction  embraces  practical  agri- 
culture, geometry,  surveying,  horticulture,  arboriculture,  bee-culture,  vinecul- 
ture,  the  raising  of  cattle,  Ac.  Every  thing  in  this  establishment  is  gratuitous, 
board,  clothing,  instruction.  Moreover,  every  pupil  receives  200  francs  the  first 
year,  320  the  second,  360  the  third,  400  the  fourth.  The  agronomic  society  of 
Caucasia  pays  all  the  expenses. 

At  the  school  of  horticulture  at  Tiflis,  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  subjects 
relating  to  this  specialty.  The  duration  of  the  studies,  which  are  entirely  gra- 
tuitous, depends  entirely  on  the  parents. 

At  Kachetie  there  is  a  school  of  vineculture,  which  is  organized  exactly  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  school  at  Tiflis.  At  Routai's  and  at  Stawropol,  there  are 
schools  of  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  and  at  Weadikarkas  there  is  a  free 
school  of  agriculture,  which  is  not  supported  by  the  State,  and  which  is  never- 
theless in  a  very  satis&ctory  condition. 

The  superior  agricultural  institute  of  Lesnoy  has  existed  for  thirty-five  years 
at  Gorky,  (Government  of  Mohilew,)  and  only  since  1863  it  has  been  transferred 
to  its  present  locality,  near  St.  Petersburg.  Its  object  is  to  train  professors  for 
the  secondary  schools  of  agriculture.  .  Only  such  are  admitted  as  students  who 
have  finished  their  studies  at  a  gymnasium  and  a  secondary  agricultural  school. 
There  is  a  three  years'  course,  and  every  student  is  obliged  to.  attend  the  theo- 
retical courses  and  to  work  in  the  chemical,  physical,  technological,  and  botan- 
ical laboratories.  The  programme  of  studies  is  very  complete,  and  comprises 
chemistry,  physics,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  mathematics,  surveying,  me- 
chanics, architecture,  technology,  agriculture,  zootechnics,  fbrest-culture,  rural 
economy,  political  economy  and  statistics. 

Tlie  Agronomic  Institute  possesses  land  to  the  amount  of  30  hectares,  (1  hec- 
tare =2.47  acres,)  destined  for  nurseries  and  experiments.  Tlie  administration 
of  the  government  domains  allows  an  annual  sum  of  250,000  fhincs  fbr  the  in- 
stitute of  Lesnoy.  During  the  three  summer  months,  (June  till  September,)  the 
students,  accompanied  by  a  special  professor,  make  botanical,  mineralogical, 
and  agricultural  excursions.  The  number  of  professors  is  15,  that  of  *the  stu- 
dents 90.  Every  student  pays  annually  120  francs  for  the  privilege  of  workmg 
in  the  laboratorie& 
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The  Academy  of  A^caltare  and  Porest-calture  at  Petroeka6  was  founded  in 
1865,  at  a  short  distance  from  Moscow.  It  is  a  superior  institution  designed  for 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  agricultural  sciences.  The  course  in 
each  faculty  is  fixed  at  three  years.  Every  one  who  pays  for  each  term  (three 
terms  during  the  year)  the  sum  of  50  francs  is  admitted  to  the  course.  The 
students  can  rent  a  furnished  room  in  buildings  specially  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  government.  The  price  of  a  fiiruished  room  is  16  francs  per 
month.  There  is  also  a  restaurant,  whose  very  moderate  charges  are  fixed  by 
the  administration,  which  also  controls  the  quality  of  the  food.  There  are  18 
professors.  The  programme  of  studies  comprises  agriculture,  zootechnics,  vete- 
rinary surgery,  rural  constructions,  civil  engineering,  political  economy,  forest- 
culture,  agricultural  and  forest  technology,  general  and  applied  chemistry, 
physics,  meteorology,  botany,  surveying,  ecology,  mineralogy,  geognoJ«y,  and 
industrial  drawmg.  Connected  with  this  school  are  a  special  library,  an  agri- 
cultural museum,  a  technological  and  physical  cabinet,  a  collection  of 
models;  mineralogieal,  botanical,  zoological,  dendrological  collections,  and  « 
vast  laboratory.  Ftoally,  in  order  to  join  practice  to  theory,  the  academy  pos- 
sesses a  model-farm  of  400  hectares,  comprising  a  dairy,  bams,  stables,  a  large 
number  of  cattle,  every  variety  of  agricultural  implements,  a  forest  of  150  hec- 
tares, a  fhiit-garden,  a  nursery,  a  kitchen-garden,  a  botanical  garden,  conserv- 
atories and  hot-houses.  At  the  end  of  these  theoretical  and  pmctical  studies, 
the  academy  confers  two  degrees.  In  order  to  get  the  diploma  as  bachelor,  the 
student  is  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination  in  all  the  sciences  relating  to 
agriculture  and  ibrest-culture ;  be  must  moreover  hand  in  to  the  council  a  sci- 
entific essay  on  some  given  subject.  In  order  to  obtain  the  diploma  as  "master 
of  sciences,"  the  student  must  present  his  diploma  as  bachelor,  undergo  a  seccMid 
examination,  and  publicly  defend  some  thesis. 

In  1866  the  number  of  students  was  450,  85  of  whom,  on  account  of  their 
limited  means,  received  a  stipend  of  100  IWinos.  The  total  annual  budget  of 
this  magnificent  establishment  exceeds  600,000  fhinca 

In  consideration  of  the  powerful  and  complete  organization  which  Russia  has 
given  to  her  agricultural  institutions,  the  International  Jury  has  accorded  a 
silver  medal  to  the  various  ministers  who  have  been  instrumental  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  schools  of  agriculture.  This  reward  would  have  been  still 
greater  if  the  Russian  government  had  exhibited  specimens  end  documents 
which  would  have  enabled  the  jury  to  judge  of  the  primary  and  secondary  in- 
struction given  to  children  and  adults  in  tlie  vast  empire. 

AgriciUiurdl  Schools  in  Finland, 

The  administration  of  the  Qrand  Duchy  of  Finland  has  recently  established 
ten  agricultural  schools  in  the  different  provinces,  besides  a  higher  academy  at 
Mustiala,  in  the  province  of  Wasa.  It  has  two  courses :  the  first  is  practical, 
and  receives  40  pupils,  who  reoeive  instruction  in  veterinary  surgery,  cattle- 
breeding,  and  the  management  of  a  farm,  as  well  as  board  and  lodging  free  of 
expensea  One-fourth  of  the  number  are  admitted  by  promotion  from  the  local 
schools.  The  $econd  course  includes  geometry,  surveying,  mineralogy,  zoology, 
and  other  sciences ;  to  which  24  students  are  admitted,  who  pay  an  annual  fee 
of  $125. 
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IPOBLIC  MUSEUMS  AVAILABLE  IN  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

I.    ST.  pmnRSBrRa. 

The  most  important  public  moseiims  in  Russia,  which  are  directly  avail- 
able or  indirectly  senriceable  in  technical  infltruction,  are  at  St  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  Those  in  St  Petersburg  are  as  follows:  1.  The  Hermitage.  2.  The 
Museum  of  the  School  of  Mines.  3.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History.  4.  Tlie 
Museum  at  the  Agricultural  College.  6.  The  Industrial  Museum.  6.  The 
Technological  Institute.  7.  The  Museums  of  the  Ministry  of  Grown  Domains. 
The  gallery  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  is  not  included. 

1.  CoUeetums  at  the  Hermitage,  This  edifice,  once  a  palace,  is  now  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  Imperial  art  treasures.  It  contains  in  its  large,  beautiful  and  well 
lighted  apartments,  a  number  of  collections  of  objects  of  art  and  antiquity. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  latter  is  the  "Kertch  Antiquities,"  consisting  of  an 
assemblage  of  articles  of  Greek,  Scythian  Ghreek,  and  Roman  work  fouud  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kertcb,  where  was  anciently  situated  Panticapseum,  the 
capital  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  Among  these  are  many  articles  of  delicate 
and  beautiful  workmanship  in  gold,  enamel,  and  ghiss.  There  is  also  a  collec- 
tion of  Scy^ian  antiquities  from  those  parts  of  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus  not 
included  in  the  Crimea.  One  very  interesting  feature  in  these  is  the  illustration 
of  the  union  of  Scythian  with  Greek  art. 

The  other  collections  in  the  buQding  are  a  choice,  though  small  collection  of 
ancient  sculpture,  of  fictile  vases,  of  paintings,  of  gems,  a  rich  collection  of 
coins,  and  of  art  treasures  of  historical  interest^  among  which  are  very  many 
interesting  relics  of  Peter  the  Great  The  collections  of  vases  and  of  gems  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  whole  collection  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world  for  instruction  in  art,  and  is  freely  open  to  visitors  and  students.  The 
collection  of  paintings  has  been  fully  described  by  Dr.  Waagen. 

2.  Musewm  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines,  In  the  museum  is  a  very  large 
collection  of  minerals,  many  of  them  splendid  specimens,  and  models  of  mines 
and  mining  tools  and  machinery.  In  one  large  room,  the  distinctive  minerals 
and  fossils  from  each  department  of  the  empire  are  arranged  together,  affording 
great  facilities  for  the  study  of  each  separately.  The  products  of  the  Russian 
mines  and  modes  of  working  are  well  illustrated.  The  entire  collection  is  used 
in  the  instrtiction  of  the  corps  of  military  cadets,  who  are  trained  in  this  school 
to  inspect  and  direct  the  imperial  mines. 

3.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  is  of 
considerable  esftent  and  admirably  arranged.  Especially  interesting  is  its  large 
series  of  fossH  remains  of  mammoths.  This  and  the  other  museums  are  very 
much  visited;  at  the  time  of  Profl  Archer's  visit  there  were  awards  of  400 
present  in  the  different  rooma. 

4.  Museum  at  the  AgricfiUardl  CoUege.  This  institution  is  situated  a  little  out 
of  the  city;  in  the  midst  of  an  ezperim^tal  farm  of  eighty  acres.  There  is  an 
agricultural  library  connected  with  it,  and  tipecial  museums  for  each  branch 

taught,  each  in  the  class-room  of  the  professors  of  that  branch.    These  are 
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*  Report  of  Profenor  T.  C.  Archer,  of  the  Edinbarf^h  Mateum  of  Bcience  tnd  Art,  to  tfat 
Department  of  Science  aod  Art  of  the  Comraitlee  of  Couocil  od  Education,  London,  1866. 
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botnnj,  zoology,  geologj,  natural  philosophy,  and  agricultura]  produce  and 
implements.  The  botanical  museum  contains  a  large  herbarium  of  plants 
having  special  relations  to  husbandry;  the  zoological  museum,  well  stuffed 
specimens  of  animals,  useful  or  obnoxious  to. the  farmer;  that  of  natural 
philosophy,  apparatus  illustrating  the  various  phenomena  of  meteorology, 
hydrostatics,  &c.  Tliat  of  chemistry  coutaius  the  results  of  analyses  of  various 
products,  showing  their  relative  value  as  food.  The  buildings  form  a  quad- 
rangle upwards  of  500  feet  in  length,  and  altogether  cover  two  acres  and  a  lialf. 
The  school  with  which  it  is  connected  is  one  of  the  best  organized  and  admin- 
istered in  Europe. 

77ie  Industrial  Museum  or  Museum  of  Rural  Economy  forms  part  of  an 
institution  intended  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  connected  with  the 
production  and  utilization  of  substances  required  for  food,  and  contains  a  col- 
lection of  various  articles  of  food,  animal  and  yegetable,  for  man  and  the 
domestic  animals.  There  is  also  a  department  for  mechanical  and  engineering 
draining  and  farming  appliances,  and  an  agricultural  library.  Free  lectures 
are  g^ven  in  this  museum. 

6.  Museum  at  the  Technological  InsiOute.  The  technological  institute  contains, 
besides  a  large  technological  library,  a  large  number  of  models,  &o.,  illustrating 
mechanical  and  civil  engineering,  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  extensive  work- 
shops. The  general  arrangement  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Conservatoire  Imperial  des  Arts  ei  Mitiers  at  Paris.  Like  that,  it  is  well  sup- 
plied with  steam-power  to  work  the  extensive  assortment  of  engineering  tools 
and  machines  which  it  contuuis. 

n.    MOSCOW. 

Moscow  contains  several  very  interesting  Museums,  among  which  we  will 
mention  the  following: 

1.  The  Treasury  of  the  Kremlin.  In  this  is  the  richest  collection  of  works  in 
metal,  such  as  regalia,  chalices,  ornamental  table  work,  enamels,  jewelry, 
embroidery,  leather- work,  &c.,  in  the  world.  Among  these,  besides  specimens 
of  Rus^sian  work,  are  some  of  English  work  of  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  some  remarkable  pieces  of  Benvenuto  Cellini^s  workman- 
ship. There  is  a  curious  and  extensive  collection  of  Russian  banners  and 
ensigns.  The  arrangement  of  the  Museum  is  chronological,  and  there  is  an 
excellent  illustrated  catalogue.  As  an  appendage  to  this  collection,  which  has 
a  national  character,  may  be  mentioned  the  curiosities  in  the  house  of  the  Tzar 
Romanoff,  the  founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 

2.  Tfie  Boumianisoff  Museum  or  Public  Museum  of  Mosoow,  contains  a 
picture  gallery,  library,  zoological  and  ethnological  collections,  a  small  but  very 
interesting  cabinet  of  Christian  antiquities,  and  a  mineralogical  department  of 
considerable  extent.    It  is  held  in  a  large  and  magnificent  palace. 

3.  A  School  of  Art  is  now  forming  in  Moscow,  with  a  large  collection  of 
drawings  from  ancient  Russian  art  and  architecture,  as  well  as  models,  casts 
and  drawings  in  detail  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  art  in  different  countries, 
on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  in  London. 

All  of  the  collections  are  scientifically  arranged,  and  ecu  be  consulted  with 
carefully  prepared  catalogues. 
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IKTRODUCnOK. 

•  TuE  Republic  of  Switzerland,  on  an  mrea  of  15,233  English  square 
miles,  had,  according  to  the  last  census  (I860,)  a  population  of  2,-> 
510,494  inhabitants.  Out  of  this  number  there  are  1,900,000  indi- 
Tiduals  supported  by  agriculture,  180,000  persons  by  manufactories, 
and  150,000  bv  handicrafts.  In  the  Canton  of  Basle  the  manufac- 
ture  of  silk  ribbons  to  the  value  of  about  $7,000,000  occupies  6,000 
persons ;  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  silk  stuffs  to  the  value  of  8,000,- 
000  are  made  by  12,000  operatives.  Tbe  manufacture  of  watches 
and  jewelry  in  the  Cantons  of  Neuch&tel,  Geneva,  Vaud,  Berne,  and 
Soleure,  occupies  36,000  workmen,  who  produce  annually  600,000 
watches,  valued  at  $9,000,000.  In  the  Cantons  of  St  Gall  and  Ap- 
penzell,  6,000  workers  make  $2,000,000  worth  of  embroidery  annu- 
ally;  the  printing  and  dj'eing  factories  of  Claris  turn  out  goods  to 
the  value  of  $30,000  per  annum.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
occupies  upwards  of  1,000,000  spindles,  4,000  looms,  and  20,000 
operatives,  besides  38,000  hand-loom  weavers.  •  Straw-plaiting  in 
the  Cantons  of  Argovia,  Lucerne  and  Basle  employs  30,000  persons, 
and  machine-building,  principally  at  Zurich,  6,000.  In  many  of 
these  occupations,  agricultural  labor  is  combined  with  factory  work. 
Out  of  485,000  heads  of  families,  not  less  than  465,000  possess 
landed  property. 

Switzerland,  formerly  a  league  of  semi-independent  states,  became 
a  united  t^onfederacy  under  the  constitution  of  1 848.  The  present 
constitution,  the  product  of  a  short  civil  war,  bears  date  September 
12,  1848.  It  vests  the  supreme  legislative  and  executive  authority 
in  a  parliament  of  two  chambers,  viz.,  the  State-council  (St&nderath) 
of  44  members,  and  tbe  National  Council  (Nationalratk)  of  128 
members.  The  chief  executive  authority  is  deputed  to  a  Federal 
Council  (Bundearath,)  consisting  of  seven  members,  elected  for  three 
years  by  the  Federal  Assembly. 
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L    PRIMARY  UfSTRUCTION. 

There  are  '7,149  elementary  schools,  with  363,682  scholars  and  7,190 
teachers.  In  most  of  the  Cantons  there  are  repetition  schools,  infant  schools, 
and  female  industrial  schools;  in  some  also  adult  courses.  There  are  59  higher 
elementary  schools  (district-schools,)  with  2,148  scholars. 

II.    SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  11*1  real-schools  of  different  grades,  with  7,039  scholars;  7  pro- 
irymnasia,  with  328  scholars;  12  gymnasia,  with  1,619  sdiolars;  17  cantonal 
schools  (the  ^lighest  grade  of  secondary  schools,  each  comprising  a  gymnasium 
and  a  real-school,)  with  3,794  scholars;  making  a  total  of  213  secondary 
schools,  with  12,780  scholars. 

UI.    SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Tliere  are  3  complete  uuiyersitiea  (each  with  4  faculties,  vie.,  theology,  law, 
medicine,  philosopiiy) — Basle,  Berne,  and  Zurich,  with  a  total  of  631  students 
and  126  professors;  2  academies  (with  3  ^iculties  each,  viz.,  theology,  law  and 
philosophy,)  with  a  total  of  405  students;  *  2  faculties  of  theology,  with  24  stu- 
dents (at  Soleure  and  Lucerne,)  and  2  law-faculties  (at  Fribourg  and  Sion,)  with 
36  students ;  making  the  total  number  of  234  theological  students,  225  law 
students,  255  medical  students,  and  370  students  of  philosophy. 

IV.    SPECIAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Federal  Polytechnic  School  at  Zuricli,  in  a  building  erected  at  the  sole 
expense  of  tlie  Canton  of  Zurich  (over  $500,000),  with  extensive  laboratories, 
and  collections  for  illustrating  every  department  of  instruction,  employs  57 
professors,  masters  and  teachers,  in  seven  schoola  viz.,  of  architecture  and  con- 
struction, civil  engineering,  mechanics  and  machinery,  industrial  chemistry, 
forestry  and  rural  economy,  moral  and  political  science,  and  the  fine  arts.  The 
Federal  Assembly  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $40,000  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  this  school,  on  account  of  its  benefits  to  the  industrial  interests  of 
Switzerland.    Besides  this  Industrial  university,  there  are: 

1  Military  institute  at  Biere. 

1  Technical  institute  at  Lausanne. 
90  Industrial  scliools  for  girls. 

1  School  for  watchmakers  at  St.  Imier. 

1  School  for  weavers  at  Trogen. 

1  School  of  drawing  and  wood-carving  at  Brienz. 
7  Agricultural  and  industrial  schools  for  boys. 

15  Seminaries  for  male  primary  teachers. 

7  Male  normal  primary  courses. 

3  Semiuarics  for  female  primary  school  teachers. 
20  Orphan  schools. 
10  Infant  schools  or  kindergiirten. 
34  Rescue  institutions  for  neglected  children,  with  1,543  pupils. 

2  Institutions  for  deaf-mutes. 
1  Institute  for  the  blind. 

1  Institute  for  feeble-minded  children. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  IN  SWITZERUND. 


TRCHNtCAL  INSTITOTR   AT  LACSANNB. 

r 

The  Technical  Institution  at  Laasanne  was  established  in  1853, 
for  the  education  of  engineers,  mechanicians,  chemists,  and  architects, 
in  the  French  cantons  of  Switzerland.  It  was  established  bj  an  asso- 
ciation of  public  spirited  citizens,  but  receives  an  annual  subsidy  from 
the  government  of  Yaud,  and  from  the  commune  of  Lausanne. 

The  direction  is  vested  in  an  administrative  council,  consisting  of 
a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  four  other  members. 

The  studies  and  internal  management  are  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  a  council  composed  of  the  director  and  the  heads  of  each 
department  of  instruction. 

Candidates  must  be  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  arithmetic,  algebra,  descriptive  geometry,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  geometrical  drawing,  or  have  the  diploma  of  a  secondary  school 
in  which  these  studies  are  taught.  The  examination  is  both  oral  and 
written. 

Several  scholarships  are  established  by  the  municipality  of  Lau- 
sanne, and  free  places  are  provided  for  by  the  subsidy  from  the  Can* 
ton,  in  aid  of  poor  but  capable  pupils ;  but  tliese  scholarships  and 
places  are  obtained  only  on  competitive  examination. 

The  oonrBe  of  instruction  extends  over  three  years,  and  is  pursued 
according  to  the  following  programme : 

COURSB  OF  nrSTRUCTIOM. 
FiBST  Ybab. 

Geometrical  Analysi*  and  Jf\fimU8imal  Caladtts. — ^Recapitulation  of  rectilinear 
trigonometry,  and  application  of  it  to  thQ  resolution  of  problems.  Hod  action  of 
the  angle  to  Uie  honzon.  Reduction  of  the  angle  to  the  centre  of  the  station. 
The  most  important  formulas  of  spherical  trigonomedy.  Their  application  to 
the  resolution  of  divers  cases  of  the  trihedral  an^le  (Vangle  trikire).  Projection 
of  polygonal  outlines  on  an  axis.    Plane  and  solid  coordinates. 

Representation  of  geometric  points  (lieux)  by  equations.  Geometric  point  of 
one  equation  with  two  yariables.  Equation  of  the  straight  line.  Lines  of  the 
seconcl  degree.  Properties  of  the  ellipse,  the  hypcrl)o1a,  and  the  parabola.  Simp* 
son's  formulas  for  duculating  the  areas  of  plane  surfaces. 

Differentiation  of  the  explicit  and  implicit  functions  of  a  single  variable.  Re* 
lations  <xf  the  increase  of  two  functions  of  the  same  variable.    Finding  of  the 
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true  values  of  unknown  quantities.    Maxima  and  minima  of  the  functions  of  a 
single  variable. 

Immediate  integration.  Integration  by  decomposition.  Integration  by  sub- 
stitution. Definite  integrals.  Quadrature  of  surfaces.  Beatification  of  curves. 
Curves  of  revolution  of  solids. 

The  pupils  must  be  well  practised  in  calculation. 

Theorettoal  Mechanics, — ^Movement  of  a  geometric  point 

Graphic  representation  of  the  general  equations  of  this  moTcment  Motioii 
of  invariable  systems.  Composition  of  motions  and  velocities.  Relative  motion. 
Measure  of  forces.  Impulsion  of  forces.  Application  of  forces  (travail  des  Jbr» 
ces).  Mass  of  bodies.  Movement  of  a  material  point.  Composition  and  de- 
composition of  forces  applied  to  a  material  point.  Motion  of  a  material  point 
movmg  with  initial  velocity,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  some  force  or  other. 
Tangential  and  centripetal  forces.  Apparent  forces  in  the  relative  movement  of 
a  material  point  Composition  of  forces  applied  to  a  rigid  system.  Couples 
(couples).  Motion  of  forces.  Centre  of  gravity.  Geometric  and  mechr.nical 
])ropertics  of  this  point.  Equilibrium  of  forces  applied  to  a  rigid  system.  Fric- 
tion. Calculation  of  amount  of  friction  in  some  simple  machines,  fiesistaaoe 
of  the  air  to  tlie  movement  of  a  body. 

Descriptive  Cfeometry, — Uevision  of  the  straight  line  and  the  plane  by  the 
method  of  orthogonsl  projections.  The  straight  line  and  the  plane  by  the 
method  of  numbered  plans. 

Surfaces  in  general ;  regulated  surfiices ;  developable.  snrBu^es  or  left  sur&ccs; 
surfaces  of  revolution.  Of  the  plane  tangent  to  divers  surfaces  when  the  point 
of  contact  is  given.  Intersection  of  surfaces  and  delineation  of  the  tangents  to 
the  curves. 

Of  left  snrfiices  in  general.  Of  planes  tangent  to  surfaces  when  the  point  of 
contact  is  not  given. 

General  Phifsics. — This  course  comprises  special  elucidation  of  sabfcets  bearing 
upon  industiY,  such  as  barometry,  thermometry,  calculations  relative  to  dilata- 
tion, elastic  forces,  and  the  total  amounts  of  caloric  in  steam  (chaleurs  tctales  des 
vafieurs).  Formulas  of  radiation.  Mechanical  equivalents  of  heat,  of  electricity, 
of  chemical  action,  &c.,  &c.    Meteorology,  &c. 

General  Chematry. — Study  of  the  principal  simple  substances  useAil  in  arts 
and  industry,  and  of  their  principal  inorganic  and  oiganic  constitoents.  Ck>ur85 
of  analytical  chemistry. 

The  pupils  should  be  frequently  exercised  in  chcmicid  operations  under  tha 
direction  of  the  professor. 

Industrial  Mechanics, — Diverse  materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  ma* 
chinery.  Principal  component  parts  (or^anes)  and  joints.  Cinhnatime.  Or- 
ganization of  workshops  for  machine  building.  Mechanical  tools.  Spinning 
machines.  Accessories  of  generators,  &c.  Instruction  in  making  plans  of  ma- 
chines and  of  buildings. 

Buildina. — Of  the  makeriats  used  in  building.  Of  their  pTeservation.  Mann- 
fiicture  of  bricks  and  tiles,  of  mortar,  of  hydraulic  and  non-hydraulic  mortars, 
and  of  cements.  Plastering.  Details  of  masoniy  in  general.  Maldng  plans 
and  leveling. 

Graphic  Studies. — Ornamental  designs  done  with  the  pen.     Architectural 
drawing.    Exercises  in  wa8hin<'  in  colors.    Conventional  tints.    Machine  de- 
signing.   Diagrams  (epures)  in  descriptive  geometry.    Topography. 
.    Work  during  the  Vacations, — The  pupils  must  execute  plans  of^^  buildings,  of 
machines,  and  of  industrial  structures,  and  write  a  description  of  them. 

These  obligatory  exercises  must  be  delivered  in  on  the  day  when  the  M&ool 
again  reassembles,  or  they  will  be  considered  as  not  finished. 

'8xcoin>  Tbax. 
Special  CoMr$$, 

Analfical  Cfeomdrv  and  Infinitesimal  CaWus. ^Recapitulation  of  the  studies 
of  the  first  year,  with  numerous  exercises  in  calculation. 
^  Straight  lines  and  planes.    Surfaces  of  the  second  degree.    Mndpal  proper- 
ties of  these  surfaces,  deducted  fVom  their  equations. 

Difierentiation  of  the  functions  of  seveEal  ind^)ende&t  yariablet.    T^loc^ 
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leriM  fbir  &«  ftmetioiu  of  a  single  rariable.  Equations  of  the  tangents  and  nor- 
mals of  canred  planes.  Length  of  the  tangent,  of  the  sub-tangent,  of  the  nor- 
mal, and  of  the  sab-normal.  Asymptotes.  Concarity  and  convexity  of  curved 
planes.     Single  points.    Curves  of  plain  lines.    Osculatoiy  curves. 

Elements  of  the  difierential  calculus  and  its  applications  to  interpolation. 

Theoretic  Mechanics, — General  theorems  relative  to  the  quantity  of  momenta, 
velocities,  and  masses.  The  point  of  inertia  and  the  radius  of  gyration.  The 
shock  of  bodies. 

Theory  of  the  resistance  of  materials. 

HvdrastatkM, — Calculation  of  the  pressure  of  liqnids  and  of  ^^ases. 

flWrau/tcs.— Movements  of  liqnids  and  of  gases.  Calculation  of  the  princi- 
pal hydraulic  receivers. 

Calculation  of  the  power  of  steam  engines. 

Descrwdve  Geometru. — Rapid  recapitulation  of  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year.  Ddineation  of  shadows  and  perspectives.  Cutting  of  stones  and  of  tim* 
ber  for  building  purposes. 

Iwhutrial  ifecVuiic*.— Metallurgy  of  iron.  Machines  and  apparatos  used  in 
metallurgic  works. 

Calculation  of  the  proportions  of  the  parts  of  machines. 

Iron  bridM  and  ftame  work.    Roofings  (comUes), 

lMiutintuP^ca,^Mjmjd9etQie  of  gas  for  lighting,  from  coal,  from  peat, 
from  oils,  from  water,  &c 

Purification.    Tubes.    Burners. 

Measure  of  the  lighting  power. 

Oil  lamps,  petroleum  lamps. 

Electric  Ih^nt,  Drummoncrs  lieht,  magnesium  light,  &c 

Applied  CSemtsfoy.— Work  in  ue  laboratory,  bearing  on  the  analyids  and  stndy 
of  various  questions. 

Arckiteeture.'^L  History  of  the  art  of  building  :  Egyptian.  Greek,  and  Roman 
Art,  Latin,  Byzantine,  and  Moorish  Architecture  of  the  11th  and  the  16th  ceo- 
tnries. 

Architecture  of  the  Renaistanee  in  Jtaly,  France,  and  Germany. 

n.  Elements  of  Edifices  :  Structures  in  stone — walls,  buttresses,  orders  of 
architecture  and  arcades,  vaults,  doors  and  windows,  staircases. 

Structures  in  wood — ^roofings,  floors,  panneling,  joiners'  work,  &c. 

Constructions  in  iron — locksmiths'  work  of  a  coarser  and  finer  kind. 

Diverse  constructions.  On  the  difierent  modes  of  covering  in  buildixigs,  on 
the  distribution  of  water,  &c.    Graphic  ezeroises  in  composition. 

• 

•  Htdraulio  Wqbks. 

l$i  Part  Agricukurcd  JTydrtzu/tct.-— General  considerations  As  to  agtienltnre, 
elements  of  vegetable  physiology.  Arable  lands.  Cultivation  and  fallows. 
Manures  and  improvements.  The  management  of  water  from  an  agricultural 
point  of  view. 

Examination  of  torrents.  Works  proposed  for  the  prevention  of  inundations. 
Embankment  of  watercourses,  and  improvement  of  tne  beds  of  rivers.  Drain* 
age,  irrigation. 

Search  for  sprin^p.  Artesian  wells.  CondnitB  for  supplying  water  in  towns. 
Filters  and  reservoirs.    Fountains,  &c. 

5td  Part.  Ivlerwd  Namgatioru — Navigable  watercourses,  and  such  as  are  suit- 
able for  floatage.  Works  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  the  improvement 
of  navigation. 

Artificial  navigation,  lateral  and  other  canals,  reservoirs,' trenches  for  convey- 
ing water,  sluices,  &c. 

^pa<it.---Ordinary  roads  and  railways.  Delineations.  Building,  and  keeping 
in  repair  those  means  of  communication. 

6«o&ny.---'Fhysical  geography. 

Gmpkie  StuauBj^Geom&akiX  plans.  Mechanical  and  architectural  drawing. 
Tinting.    Graduated  plans. 

Wone  during  the  Faofltftofis.— The  pupils  should  visit  workshops,  finished  build- 
ings, or  buildmgs  in  course  of  constmetion,  and  should  closely  observe  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work*    When  the  school  meets  again,  they  are  bound  to  deliver  m  a 
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written  account  of  what  they  have  seen,  accompanied  by  exact  drawings  or 
aketches,  and  by  all  ^e  notes  on  which  their  account  is  based.  These  notea 
^nld  be  regularly  classified,  and  be  neatly  written. 

Thibd  Teas. 
Speeud  Course. 

^rcAitediire.— I.  On  Composition :  Distribution,  salubrity,  solidity. 
«  Beauty  of  proportions,  of  decorations,  and  of  style. 

n.  Study  of  various  modem  monuments,  halls,  market  buildings,  workshops, 
divers  industrial  building. 

Bridges,  aqueducts,  viaducts,  lighthouses,  railway  buildings. 

Town  and  country  houses. 

Prisons,  hospitals,  public  baths,  &c. 

Schools,  libraries,  and  museums. 

Theatres,  concert-rooms,  and  circusses. 

Beliffions  structures  and  funeral  monuments. 

On  Sie  laying  out  and  enlargement  of  towns. 

Graphic  exercises  in  composition. 

Construction, — ^Foundation  works  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  sorts  of  ground. 
Description  of  the  various  systems  in  use.  Calculation  of  the  supporting  walls 
and  the  vaults.    Stone  and  wooden  bridges.    Suspension  bridges. 

Htd&aulic  Wobks. 

Hcahors, — ^Harbors  on  rivers,  lakes,  and  sea.  Conditions  of  the  esttablishment 
of  a  good  harbor.  Outer  works  and  inner  works,  such  as  roads,  bars,  break- 
waters, piers,  jetties,  ouays,  &c.    Floating  basins,  docks,  &c. 

Maintenance  of  harbors :  cleansing,  works  for  building  and  repairing  shins ; 
careening  docks,  &c.  *  Lighting  of  coasts  and  ports.  Lighthouses,  hart)or 
lights. 

Discussion  of  divers  plans  of  ports. 

A  Coarse  of  Law, — (in  so  far  as  it  is  required  by  the  engineer.)  General  prin- 
ciples of  civil  law  and  administration.  More  extensive  development  of  certain 
parts,  such  as  distinction  between  various  kinds  of  property ;  administration  of 
public  domains ;  the  rigHts  of  property  and  their  limits ;  dan^rous  industrial 
establishments ;  expropriation  tor  public  use ;  mining  legislation ;  increase  of 
property  by  accession ;  usufruct ;  legislation  as  to  roads  and  railways,  water 
supply,  drainage,  watercourses,  irrigation,  workshops,  manufactories ;  lx}unda- 
rieo,  plans,  and  roisters  of  lands ;  genex^  rules  or  contracts ;  sales,  rentines, 
hirings,  workmen,  and  carters ;  estimates  and  bargains ;  undeftaking  of  public 
works ;  dvil  and  commercial  associations ;  loans  and  commercial  effects ;  agents 
and  brokers ;  transactions ;  privileges  and  hypothecation ;  prescription,  &c.,  &c. 

Second  and  Third  Tears. 

These  conrSy  divided  into  two  sections,  under  the  designations  A  and  B,  are 
delivered  to  the  united  pupils  of  the  second  and  third  years. 

Each  section  is  given  alternately  every  second  year. 

Industricd  Mechanics,  Section  A.— Means  used  for  the  transport  and  lifting  of 
heavy  burdens :  rollers,  winches,  cranes,  &c.  Management  of  mines :  means 
and  processes  adopted. 

Hydraulics :  construction  and  placing  of  wheels  and  turbines.  Machines  for 
raising  water.  Study  of  pumps.  Raising  of  water,  exhaustion  (ipuisements). 
Hydraulic  presses.  Apparatus  for  ventilation.  Windmills.  Agricultural  ma- 
chines.   Mechanical  saw  works,  &c. 

Section  B.— Steam  engines.  Thoroogh  study  of  tiiese  machines— calculations, 
construction,  fixing.  Steam  boilers.  Attempts  to  introduce  improvements  in 
steam  engines ;  divers  inventions. 

Use  of  steam  in  industry.  Railways :  locomotives  and  rolling  stock.  Steam 
navi^tion :  tjrpes  of  marine  engines  and  boilers.  Recent  progress  in  naval 
architecture,  &c. 

Indtutrial  Physics,    Section  A, — Combustion  :  reduced  heat,  radiated  heat. 

Combustibles :  quality,  extraction,  purification,  carboniaation.  Caloric  power, 
Tolomes  of  air,  temperature,  cost  price.    Testing  of  combustibles. 
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Farnftces :  smoke  consundiig  fhniaces ;  fnraaces  of  particular  constmction ; 
gas  furnaces. 

Movements  of  the  air  :  formulas  of  dranght  (formtdes  de  titwfe)  for  the  chim* 
ne^  of  foiges,  &c. ;  chimneys  common  to  several  fomaoes.  Construction  of 
chimneys.  Mechanical  attraction  (appd  micanique)  of  the  air.  Resistance  of 
the  conduits. 

Transmission*  of  heat :  laws  of  transmission  in  diverse  cases.  Laws  of  re- 
irieeration.    Application  of  these  to  heating  in  general. 

Heating  and  ventilation  of  public  buildings  and  private  dwelling  houses. 

Production  of  cold :  fabrication  and  conservation  of  ice.    Glaciers. 

Section  B. — Distillation  :  simple,  composite,  under  divers  degrees  of  pressure, 
with  multiple  use  of  heat. 

Evanoration  :  spontaneous  in  dxj  air  by  means  of  direct  heat,  by  means  of 
steam  neating. 

Drying :  in  cold  air,  in  hot  air,  by  radiation  by  mechanical  means.  Drying 
apparatus  for  combustibles,  for  pulverescent  materials,  for  textile  fabrics,  &c. 
Useful  efiectB  of  the  heat  in  respect  of  these  Tarioos  apparatus,  and  at  divers 
temperatures. 

Heating  of  air :  chimneys  in  dwelling-honses,  stoves,  hot  air,  hot  water,  and 
steam  pipes. 

Heating  of  liquids :  baths,  washhouses,  machines  for  domestic  purposes. 

Heating  of  solid  substances :  machines  for  continuous  heat,  madiincs  for  over- 
heated steam,  machines  for  high  temperatures. 

Ltdustbial  Chemibtrt. 

SecHon  ^^Fabrication  or  extraction  of  sulphuric,  chlon^ydric,  and  azotic 
acids,  of  marine  salts^  of  soda,  potassium  and  saltpetre.  Glass  manufactories 
and  potteries. 

Metallurgy  of  iron,  and  of  the  other  most  important  metals. 

Section  S.— Manufacture  of  sugar,  beer,  alcohol,  soaps,  and  fatty  acids. 
Conservation  of  alimentary  substances  and  of  woods.  Bleaching  and  prepara- 
tion of  linens,  cottons,  wools,  and  silks.  Manufacture  of  paper.  Principles 
of  dyeing.    Tanning  and  dressing  skin^.    Chemical  operations. 

Geology  and  Mikeraloot. 

Section  A.  Oeology^^Sieaenl  structure  of  the  globe.  Phenomena  of  the 
surfiice.    Volcanoes. 

Sedimentary  rocks:  stratification.  Epochs.  Characteristic  fossils.  Coal 
fields.    Lignites.    Gypsums.    Mineral  salts. 

l^eous  rocks :  form,  age,  and  composition  of  these  rocks.  General  classifi- 
cation.   Metamorphic  rocks. 

Building  materials  of  these  different  formations.    Chalks  and  clays. 

Section  a.  Mineralogy. — Phj^sical  properties  of  minerals.  Crystallography. 
Study  of  the  most  important  minerals.    Mineralogical  study  of  rocks. 

Distribution  of  metals.  Veins  of  difiisrent  formations.  General  laws.  Metals 
in  alluvium. 

Explorations  of  mines,  and  ^^eral  principles  of  working  and  management 

Plans. — The  pupils  of  the  third  year  shall  execute,  from  nrogrammes  prepared 
by  the  professors,  and  within  a  certain  period,  numerous  plans  for  undertakings 
in  connection  with  the  special  branch  or  science  which  they  have  selected. 

These  plans  are  examined,  and  their  merits  determined,  in  a  conference  pre- 
sided over  by  the  wofessor  of  the  special  branch  in  question. 

Examinations.'^uriTig  the  three  years  of  attendance  at  school,  the  pupils  are 
subjected  to  partial  examinations,  and,  at  tiie  end  of  the  first  two  years,  to  gen- 
eral examinations. 

All  the  cours  are  equally  obligatory  on  the  pupils,  whatever  may  be  the  special 
bnnch  which  they  have  selected  as  tneir  future  vocation. 

Competitive  Examinations. — ^At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  pu|)ils  pass  a 
competitive  examination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  aipUma  of  engineer. 
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UIDVBTBIAL  SCUOOL  FOB  0IBL8  AT  VECTGHATEL. 

The  Indtutrud  School  for  Girh  at  Neuchatol,  provides  for  such  pupils  as  have 
completed  the  course  of  the  primary  school,  with  a  desire  to  prepare  for  a  com- 
mercial, or  teaching  career,  the  requisite  knowledge.  Among  the  subjects  taught 
are :  the  German  and  French  languages,  geography  and  history,  drawing  (geo- 
metrical and  artistic),  bookkeeping,  and  business  forms  and  correspondence,  nat- 
ural history  and  science,  needle  work  and  domestic  economy,  and  the  art  oi  school 
oiganization  and  management.  The  course  occupies  three  years,  and  the  can- 
tonal and  municipal  anthorities  make  aa  appropriation  to  reduce  the  tuition 
fees. 

traot AL  Bowoois  or  oxxbta. 

1.    The  Indtutrud  School. 

This  school  has  3  divisions,  with  a  preparatory  course  of  arithmetic  The 
oourse  of  instructian  embraces :  in  the  first  division,  physics,  geometry,  drawing, 
ornamentation ;  in  the  second  division :  algebra^  chemistry,  industrial  drawing, 
bookkeeping ;  in  the  third  division :  natural  history,  poUtical  economy,  mechan- 
ics, perspective,  chemical  experiments. 

The  instruction  hours  are  in  the  evening,  fixmi  6  to  9.  The  fees  are,  per  half 
year  in  the  preparatory  course,  5  francs;  in  the  1st  dlv.  10  fr. ;  in  the  2d  div.  15 
fr. ;  in  the  3d  div.  90  fr. ;  day  scholars  pay  somewhat  less.  The  state  pays  an- 
nually 10,664  francs,  (one-third  of  thia  sumis  paid  by  tba  Gtj  of  Geneva.)  There 
is  an  annual  examination. 

S.    School  of  Waiehmakinff, 

Formerly  females  were  also  admitted  to  this  school,  bnt  this  is  no  longer  the 
case.  The  conditions  of  admission  as  to  age  are:  14  years.  The  fees  are  10 
francs  per  month  for  Swiss,  SO  finmcs  for  foreigneiB.  If  after  three  months  a 
pupil  shows  no  aptitude  whatever,  he  is  dismissed.  The  school  furnishes  all  the 
necessary  tools,  but  pupils  are  made  responsible  for  them.  The  instruction 
hours  average  10  hours  per  day ;  there  is  <mm  a  month's  vacation  in  summer.  No 
one  is  admitted  Into  a  higher  class  before  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  svlgeets 
tanght  in  the  preceding  class.  There  are  four  classes,  viz :  1,  pinions ;  2,  finish- 
ing ;  3,  wheel  work ;  4,  escapement,  etc  The  annual  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment amounted  to  13,000  firanoi.  There  are  4  profiMsocsy  each  with  a  salaiy  of 
2,400  francs. 

3,  SchcoboftheFimArti. 

These  schools  are  entirely  free ;  they  are  divided  in  the  following  manner:  1» 
one  class  for  figure  drawing ;  2,  one  dass  for  ornamental  drawing  and  the  study 
of  architecture  for  young  men ;  3,  one  class  for  modeling  of  figures  and  onar- 
ments ;  4,  one  class  of  drawing  for  young  ladies.  £very  class  has  five  lessons  a 
week,  each  of  two  hours.  Inhabitants  of  other  cantons  and  foreignen  are  only 
admitted  if  there  are  home  vacancies ;  young  men  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  14» 
young  ladies  at  the  age  of  18.  Pupils  must  find  their  own  drawing  materials. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  priaes  are  distributed  to  the  best  scholars.  There  are  4 
professors,  each  with  a  salary  of  2,392  francs.  The  annual  expenses  of  this  school 
amount  to  14,428  firancs,  borne  entirely  by  the  dty  of  Geneva. 
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FEDERAL  POLTTECHNICUM  AT  ZURICH. 

Thb  Swiss  FOLTnoHino  Sohool  at  Zurich  originated  in  a  desire  to  perpet- 
uate the  conaolidation  of  the  federal  tmion  in  1848  by  an  institution  which 
should  at  once  cultivate  the  national  spirit^  and  advance  the  industrial  interests 
of  all  the  Cantons. 

Mr.  Euasell,  in  his  elaborate  treaiue  on  a^ftkimatio  TMvnkai  Eiiuo(M(m  for 
the  English  People^  already  largely  quoted  from,  remarks : 

It  is  the  great  extent^  completeneea,  and  symmetry  every  where  apparent  in 
the  organization  of  this  great  technical  university,  which  malce  it  preeminently 
a  model  for  us;  not  to  copy  or  imitate  merely,  but  to  exoel  and  go  beyond.  We 
must  determine,  as  they  did,  not  merely  to  copy  some  local  institution  in  an- 
other country,  which  had  to  be  fitted  into  the  existing  institutions  of  an  entirely 
local  character,  but  to  supply,  in  a  symmetrical  and  complete  manner,  every 
existing  deficiency  in  the  whole  national  ^stem  of  higher  education.  The 
founders  of  the  Swiss  Polytechnicum  did  not  therefore  ask  themselves  the  ques- 
tion :  What  ifl  the  smallest  and  least  ooetly  scale  on  which  we  can  begin  to 
make  good  a  few  technical  deficiencies  ? — ^but  they  asked  themselves  this  other 
question :  What  is  there  in  the  science,  the  philosophy,  the  learning,  the  art, 
and  the  practical  skill  of  modem  times,  which  can  be  learned  and  taught,  or 
which  has  been  taught  or  learned  in  any  other  school  of  knowledge,  but  for 
which  there  is  no  adequate  provision  already  made  for  teaching  to  our  own 
students  in  the  universities  of  the  land  ? — and  those  things  we  will  see  to  having 
thoroughly  taught  They  soon  found  that  the  Grerman  universities  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  fiir  deeper  science,  fiir  larger  philosophy,  and  &r 

Srofounder  art^  than  the  Swiss  in  the  iscdation  of  their  mountains  had  ever 
reampt  o£ 

They  found  m  the  manuflACtories  of  Prussia,  Belgium,  France,  and  England, 
structures,  machinery,  and  manufacturing  processes  utterly  unknown  to  the 
skilled  men  of  Switzerland.  What  the  Swiss  did  not  already  know,  it  was 
qi^te  plain  they  would  be  unable  to  teach  to  the  young  generation ;  and  so  the 
Zurich  Polytechnicum  had  to  become,  and  is  a  cosmopolitan  establishment 
The  founders  and  governors  of  that  institution  discarded  at  once  the  vulgar  and' 
pestilent  notion  of  patronage. 

There  were  no  places  in  that  university  to  be  given  away.  What  they  did, 
on  the  contrary,  was  -to  search  the  annals  of  pure  philosophy  and  applied  sci- 
ence^ for  the  names  of  those  men  who  were  best  known  for  science,  skill,  and 
love  of  teaching;  and  these  men  ftx)m  every  country  they  selected,  and  in- 
treated  to  come  and  teach  their  children,  considering  only  how  they  oould  best 
make  it  agreeable  and  convenient  to  them  to  become  the  teachers  and  patterns 
of  Swiss  youth. 

When  I  say  that  the  Swiss  were  profuse  of  their  wealth  for  the  foundation 
of  this  cosmopolitan  university,  I  say  a  great  deal  more  than  these  words  will 
seem  to  imply,  when  they  are  read  in  England.  We  are  a  wealthy,  profuse^ 
and  even,  as  some  think,  a  wasteful  people.  The  Swis^  on  the  contrary,  lead 
a  hard-working  but  sparing  life— fhigal  even  to  the  extreme— we  might  call 
them  niggardly  or  penurious ;  but  though  their  personal  wants  are  so  easily 
satisfied,  such  is  their  patriotism,  and  rach  their  love  for  the  well-being  of  the 
oommunity  in  which  they  live,  that  to  a  stranger's  eye  they  might  seem  ex- 
travagant or  wasteful.  Their  common  schools  are  mansions;  their  academies 
have  the  air  of  town-halls.  The  Polytechnicum  at  Zurkdi  is  larger  than  Buck- 
ingham Palace;  the  apartments  of  students  and  professors^  the  lecture-halls 
and  museums,  are  large,  lofty,  well  aired,  well  lighted.  The  building  itself  is 
the  chef-<rauvre  of  a  German  architect ;  and  certainly,  if  we  judge  it  by  its  fit- 
ness for  its  purpose,  raUier  than  by  profbse  decoration  or  lavish  embellishment^ 
it  is  an  admirable  structure.  Even  physiQally,  therefore,  or  saaterially,  it  is  a 
model  institutioii,  while  Baorally  it  teaches  us  this  lesson :  that  there  is  one  na- 
tion in  the  world  sofBdently  diamteiested  and  patriotic  to  save  money  by 
extreme  self-demal,  kn  order  to  lavish  it  with  prorasion  upon  the  intellectual 
training  of  the  rising  generation  for  the  practical  duties  of  citizenship.    This 
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self-denial,  generosity,  and  large  wisdom,  have  been  fullj  rewarded  by  the  issue.* 
The  youth  of  the  country  have  flocked  with  avidity  to  Zurich,  and  the  young 
men  thus  trained  are,  with  equal  avidity,  taken  out  into  the  public  works  and 
manufacturing  institutions  of  Switzerland ;  and  whether  it  arise  from  this  cause 
or  some  other,  it  is  an  astonishing  &ct  that  the  Swiss,  remote  from  the  sea,  that 
highway  of  merchandise ;  remote  from  coal  and  iron,  those  staples  of  our  man- 
ufacturing industry;  the  Swiss  in  their  far vallies  are  rapidly  growing  a  dex- 
terous and  successful  manufacturing  people. 

From  us  they  have  taken  away  our  Coventry  ribbon  manu&cture;  from 
Lyons  they  have  appropriated  a  laiige  portion  of  their  famous  silk  weaving;  in 
watches  and  clocks  they  liave  long  kept  the  rest  of  the  world  going ;  and  their 
intelligent,  educated,  skilled  men  are  prized  all  over  Europe.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  Swiss  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  their  technical  university. 
But  it  will  be  thought  a  tat  higher  proof  of  the  value  of  such  an  institution 
when  I  add,  that  it  has  attracted  students  f^om  nearly  every  civilized  country 
in  Europe;  and  that,  of  the  689  students  who  frequent  its  halls,  250  are  Swiss, 
and  tiie  other  339,  English,  Americans,  French,  Germans,  Poles,  Himgarians, 
Russians,  Italians,  Dutch,  and  Belgians. 

This  technical  university  is  governed  by  a  permanent  coundl,  consisting  of 
a  president,  vice-president,  tliree  councilors,  three  substitutes,  and  a  secretary ; 
and  they  have  immediately  under  them  an  executive  chosen  from  among  the 
professors.  The  president,  Kappeler,  is  the  real  governor  of  the  institution. 
He  represents  also  the  central  government  of  Switzerland,  by  whom  he  is 
named ;  and  it  is  on  his  firmness  as  a  ruler,  on  his  wisdom  in  the  selection  of 
professors  and  teachers,  and  on  his  tact  in  the  management  of  professors  and 
students,  that  much  of  the  success  of  this  institution  has  depended.  He  hap- 
pens, fortunately,  to  have  a  rare  instinct  for  the  discovery  of  ability  in  men, 
especially  in  young  men ;  and  he  is  continually  making  search  in  foreign  uni- 
versities for  the  rising  professor  who  has  not  yet  obtained  adequate  distinction 
at  home.  He  has  accordingly  surrounded  himself  with  teachers  who  unite  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  in  teaching,  to  full  knowledge  fresh  fVom  the  fbuntain  of 
learning.  It  is  one  of  the  evils,  however,  of  this  system,  that  the  school  be- 
comes a  sort  of  nursery  for  professors,  and  that  other  technical  universities  are 
much  given  to  filching  away  from  this,  its  young  and  rising  men.  The  system, 
however,  on  the  whole,  works  admirably,  tor  there  is  by  this  means  a  continual 
infusion  of  young  blood  to  maintain  the  circulation  of  firesh  thought,  and  the 
attractions  of  the  university  itself  are  strong  enough  to  retain  in  the  list  of  pro- 
fessors men  whom  the  well  informed  among  ourselves  will  at  once  recognize  as 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  their  professioa 

The  vice-president  of  this  institution  is  Dr.  Alfred  Escher,  a  statesman  of 
large  views  and  unquestioned  patriotiim,  who  may  be  regarded  as,  more  than 
any  other  individual,  the  founder  of  this  national  institution ;  while  the  others 
are  men  who  have  attained  the  highest  distinction  in  the  Canton  they  represent^ 
some  of  them  well  known  in  England. 

*  Another  competent  En|^Iith  observer,  Prof.  Arnold,  in  the  chapter  on  the  lehoolt  of  Switxer" 

land,  in  his  Report  on  SekooU  and  Univerntiot  on  tko  ConUment^  speaks  as  follows  of  the  liber* 

ality  of  another  town  in  this  Canton : 

The  town  of  Winterthar  has  established  higher  schools  for  bovs  and  f  iris,  which,  though  not 
cantonal  but  municipal,  emulate  the  higher  schools  of  Zurich  in  tneir  organization,  and  far  excel 
them  in  their  school  buildings.  It  is  Uie  most  remarkable  place  for  its  school  eetablishmaBts  in 
Europe.  It  is  the  second  town  for  im{Hirtanee  in  the  Canton  Zurich,  and  tlirives  hj  its  maonfac- 
tures  of  muslins,  but  it  has  not  more  than  8,000  inhabitants.  The  schooh  of  this  small  (dace 
recall  the  monieipal  palaces  of  Flanders  and  Italr.  They  are  objects  of  the  first  importance,  and 
would  be  admirable  any  where.  Besides  the  emnentary  schools  there  is  a  MiUdsckuUt  an  Hr 
d*ttrie-*ckuU,  and  a  gymnasium,  all  built  within  the  last  twenty-fiTC  yeasa,  and  which  have  cost 
the  town  not  less  than  jC100,000,  (9500,000.)  I  found  ei(^hty  scholars  in  the  gymnasium.  I  Iieard 
a  class  in  Livy— the  performance  waa  aa  good  as  that  which  I  lemember  in  the  fifth  form  of  Win- 
chester or  Rugby. 

The  grant  from  the  Canton  to  the  schools  of  WiDteithur  is  X8D  (9400,)  and  the  town  spendi 

916,000  a  year.  *The  balance  of  the  aonaal  ezpeme  is  raiaed  by  school-fiBea,  which  are  fixed  by 

law  at  Arom  3  fraoos  to  5  francs  m  year  in  the  primary-schools,  and  in  the  higher  94  francs,  which 

constitutes  an  inducement  to  ponctaal  attendance.    One-half  of  the  mraila  of  the  taition-Aea  Is 

paid  tu  the  teacher,  which  operates  to  qaicken  his  leal  to  seome  the  attendenee  of  pupils. 
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LAW  CONCERNING  A  FEDERAL  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL,  1851. 

The  Federal  Awembly  of  the  Swigs  Confederation  in  conformity  with  Artide 
29  of  the  Federal  Ck>n8titution,  and  after  haying  examined  the  proposition  of 
tlie  Federal  Council  decrees: 

L     OEKEBAL  REGULATIONa  • 

§  1.  A  Federal  Polytechnic  School  ia  erected. 

§  2.  The  object  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  is  to  prepare  yonng  men 
theoretically,  and  as  far  as  possible  also  practically  with  a  constant  view  to  the 
special  indastries,  and  the  public  service  of  Switzerland,  viz:  1.  Construction 
of  roads,  railroadsi  canals,  and  bridges.  2.  Industrial  mechanics.  3.  Industrial 
chemistry. 

The  Polytechnic  School  may  also  be  used  for  the  partial  education  of  teachers 
for  technical  institutioD& 

g  3.  Instruction  at  tlie  Polytechnic  School  commences  with  that  grade  which 
pupils  of  the  Cantonal  and  City  industrial  schools  reach. 

§  4.  The  Polytechnic  School  is  to  have  three  divisions,  viz:  1.  Civil  engineer- 
ing.   2.  Industrial  mechanics.     3.  Industrial  chemistry. 

Instruction  in  two  or  all  three  divisions  may  he  g^ven  in  common,  in  so  &r 
as  the  special  object  of  each  division  is  not  thereby  iiyured. 

§  6.  In  the  first  division  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  instruction  is  imparted 
in  the  following  branches: 

I.  Topography  and  geodesy,  with  practical  exercises  and  topographical 
drawing.  2.  Building  of  roads,  railroads,  bridges  and  canals,  likewise  with  the 
necessary  practical  and  graphic  exercises.  3.  Theory  of  machines,  ("  maschin- 
enlehre.")  4.  Analytical  mechanics.  5.  Architecture,  principally  of  construc- 
tion, (**constructionslehre.")  6.  Mechanical  technology.  7.  Technical  physics. 
8.  Higher  mathematical  analysis.  9.  Spheric  trigonometry  and  analytical 
geometry.  10.  Descriptive  geometry.  11.  Elements  of  astronomy.  12. 
Geognosy.     13.  Free  hand  drawing. 

§  6.  In  the  second  division  of  the  Federal  Poljrtechnic  School,  instruction  is 
imparted  in  the  following  branches: 

1.  Theory  of  machines.  2.  Construction  of  machines,  exercises  in  making 
projects  and  drawing  of  machinery.  3.  Elements  of  topography  with  practical 
and  drawing  exercises,  and  elements  of  geodesy.  4.  Elements  of  road,  rail- 
road, bridge,  and  canal  building.  5.-14.  The  same  subjects  as  those  enumerar 
ted  under  No.  4.-13  of  the  first  division. 

g  7.  In  the  third  division  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  instruction  is  imparted 
in  the  following  brandies : 

1.  Analytical  chemistry,  with  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory.  2.  Tech- 
nical chemistry,  with  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory.  3.  Technical 
physics.  4.  Elementary  theory  of  machines.  6.  Mechanical  technology.  6. 
Gleognosy.    7.  Phyisology  of  plants.    8.  Free  hand  drawing. 

g  8.  In  the  order  of  the  various  subjects  enumerated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, change  may  bo  made  if  occasion  should  demand  it. 

g  9.  Instruction  in  all  divisions  of  the  Polytechnic  School  is  subdivided  into 
courses. 

The  first  and  second  divisions  have  each  three,  and  the  third  two  courses. 
Each  course  lasts  one  year.    l*hey  commence  in  spring. 

g  10.  All  the  courses  of  all  the  divisions  are  held  evei7  year. 

§11.  The  distribution  of  the  different  subjects  of  the  various  divisions  in  the 
annual  courses,  will  be  settled  in  a  way  previously  regulated. 

g  12.  All  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  Polytechnic  School  are  tau^t  only 
in  one  language,  either  French  or  Gennan,  according  to  the  choice  of  the 
teacher  appointed  for  each  subject. 

g  13.  A  fund  is  created  for  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School 

g  14.  The  sum  of  four  thousand  fhinos  is  annually  paid  into  this  fund. 
Besides  this  there  is  annually  paid  into  this  fund,  a  sum  corresponding  to  the 
estimate  of  income  and  expenditure  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  from 
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the  Federal  Treasury.  Doaations  and  legacies  made  to  the  Polytechnic  School 
are  always  added  to  this  fund.  Donations  and  legacies  made  for  special 
purposes,  and  not  for  the  Polytechnic  School  in  gener^  are  managed  separate 
from  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  fund. 

§15.  The  interest  of  the  Polytechnic  School  fund  is  to  be, added  to  the 
capital,  until  the  latter  has  reached  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs. 
As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  the  interest  is  used  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
llie  Polytechnic  School. 

§  16.  When  the  Polytechnic  School  fund  has  reached  the  sum  of  two  million 
francs,  no  more  sliall  be  paid  into  it  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

n.     THE  BTUDEMTa 

§  It.  Students  to  the  Polytechnic  School  are  always  admitted  in  spring,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  annual  course.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  can 
students  be  admitted  in  the  middle  of  the  course. 

§  18.  Students  can  be  admitted  to  the  lower  as  well  as  to  the  higher  annual 
courses  of  the  dififerent  divisions. 

§  19.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Polytechnic  School  must  be  able  to 
produce: — 1.  A  certificate  of  good  moral  conduct  2.  To  show  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  French  and  German  languages,  to  be  able  to  attend  lectures 
in  both  those  languages.  3.  To  show  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  tlie  subjects 
which  is  presupposed  in  candidates  for  the  various  divisions.  4.  To  certi^ 
that  they  have  entered  the  eighteenth  year  of  their  age. 

§  20.  Every  student  has  to  belong  to  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  school. 

^21.  As  a  general  rule  only  those  are  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures  who 
in  propria  forma  have  been  admitted  as  students. 

^  22.  All  subjects  of  instruction  are  obligatory. 

g  23.  Students  who  desire  to  attend  lectures  not  belonging  to  their  division, 
must  have  a  special  permit. 

§24w  The  teachers  must,  by  frequent  catechising,* satisfy  themselves  tliat 
the  students  thoroughly  understood  all  that  has  been  taught 

§  25.  The  more  advanced  students  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
important  machine-shops  and  industrial  e8tabli8liment& 

§  26.  For  the  furtherance  of  scientific  seal,  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
solution  of  certain  set  problems. 

g  27.  Opportunity  shall  be  given  to  pass  in  each  of  the  three  divisions, 
theoretical  and  practical  examinations. 

§  28.  Students  must  pay  an  annual  lecture-fee  not  to  exceed  seven  francs, 
for  the  weekly  hour  of  the  annual  course. 

§  29.  The  admission  and  examination  fees  will  be  settled  by  a  future  regula- 
tion. 

§  30.  Young  Swiss,  who  from  their  own  cantons,  receive  stipends  for  their 
education  as  civil  engineers,  industrial  mechanics  or  industrial  chemists,  must 
be  obliged,  by  their  cantonal  government,  to  attend  the  Federal  Polytechnic 
SchooL 

J  31.  Talented  young  Swiss  citizens,  who  wish  to  follow  the  courses  at  the 
eral  Polytechnic  School,  but  wlio  neither  have  the  rpeans  themselves  nor 
can  obtain  them  from  their  own  cantons,  shall  as  far  as  possible,  be  aided  by 
stipends  from  the  Federal  government 
§  32.  Poor  but  talented  students  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  may, 

whether  they  draw  stipends  or  not,  be  freed  from  paying  the  lecture-fees. 

i 

ni.     THE  TEACHERS.  i 

S  33.  All  teachers  at  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  must  be  formally  in-  ' 

stalled  and  draw  a  regular  salary.  I 

g  34.  They  are  either  professors  or  assistants.  , 

g  35.  Professors  have  an  independent  sphere  of  activity,  assistants  only  a  ' 

fittbordinate  one. 

g  36.  The  professors  are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 

37.  Ordinary  professors  have  a  larger  salary,  and  perform  more  duties. 

38.  Professors  are  appointed  for  life. 
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§  39.  The  total  aimnal  expenses  for  salaries  are  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
Ibrty-six  thousand  francs. 

§  40.  The  school-fees  are  divided  among  the  professors,  acoording  to  the 
number  of  lectures  held  by  each. 

§  41.  A  fund  is  instituted,  from  which  pensions  are  paid  to  superannuated 
professors,  to  professors*  widows  and  orphans.  Pensions  or  indemnifioations  to 
professors  who  have  been  remoyed,  are  paid  from  the  Federal  treasury. 

§  42.  The  pension  fund  is  maintained  by  a  certain  per  oentage  of  the  school- 
fees,  and  if  necessary,  by  a  per  centage  on  the  professors  salariesi  the  latter  not 
to  exceed  one  per  cent 

IT.   THS  VSAOHSBS'  CONFBBENOB. 

§  43.  All  the  professors  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  form  the  teachers' 
conference. 

44.  The  Rector  of  the  Polytechnic  School  is  president  of  the  conference. 

45.  The  Bector  is  chosen  from  among  the  professors  for  the  period  of  one  year. 

46.  The  teachers*  conference  must  superintend  the  scientific  life  of  the 
institution  in  general  and  in  particulars,  and  watch  the  moral  character  and 
diligence  of  the  pupils. 

g  47.  As  regards  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
teachers*  conference  must  make  an  annual  report  to  tlie  Federal  Government. 
Besides  this  the  teachers*  conference  is  intrusted  with  the  immediate  mainten- 
ance of  discipline  among  the  students. 

§  48.  The  teachers*  conference  must  decide  in  cases  of  pupils  wishing  to 
attend  lectures  not  strictly  belonging  to  their  division. 

§  49.  The  teachers*  conference  must  criticise  the  prize  essays,  fta 

§  50.  The  teachers*  conference  decides  at  the  end  of  the  annual  course,  which 
pupils  ought  to  advance  to  higher  courses. 

§  51.  The  teachers'  conference  arranges  and  superintends  the  various  exami- 
nations. 

§  52.  The  essential  duty  of  the  Rector  is  to  direct  and  superintend  the  busi- 
ness of  the  teachers'  meeting. 

Y.      THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL,   JlSD  SCHOOL  OOUKOIL. 

8  53.  The  Swiss  Federal  Council  is  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Federal 
Polytechnic  School. 

§  54.  Its  resolutions  regarding  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  are  taken  on 
motion  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

§  55.  Immediately  after  the  Federal  Council  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
school  comes  the  Sdiool  Council 

§  56.  The  School  Council  consists  of  a  president  and  two  members.  They 
are  chosen  by  the  Federal  Council  from  among  all  Swiss  citizens  who  are  voters. 
In  this  Council  there  are  never  to  be  two  or  more  citiasens  of  one  and  the  same 
canton  at  the  same  time.  The  president  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  other  office, 
nor  to  have  any  business  carried  on  on  his  account. 

§  57.  The  official  term  of  the  School  Council  is  tliree  years.  Immediately 
after  every  new  election  for  the  Federal  Council,  the  School  Council  is  also 
elected  anew. 

§  58.  The  School  Council  holds  its  sessions  in  the  city,  where  the  P6lytechnio 
School  is  located. 

§  59.  Its  meetings  are  called  by  the  President  as  often  as  there  is  any 
business  on  hand.  The  President  must  call  a  meeting  of  the  School  Coundl 
whenever  the  Federal  Council,  or  two  other  members  demand  it 

§  60.  The  President  must  live  in  the  city  where  the  Federal  Polytechnic 
School  is' located.  » 

§61.  The  President  has  a  salary  of  five  thousand  francs:  tiie  members  of 
the  School  Council  receive  a  remuneration  for  each  day  they  are  in  sessx>n,  and 
mileage. 

§  62.  The  secretariate  of  the  School  Council  will  be  arranged  by  the  Federal 
Council. 

§  63.  Tiie  Federal  Council  has  likewise  to  regulate  the  management  of  the 
school  treasury,  the  pension  fund,  &c 
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§  64.  la  important  cases  the  Federal  Ck>u]icil  will  decide  after  consulting 
the  School  Council,  and  if  desirable,  the  teachers'  conferences. 

§  65.  Important  regulations  are  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Council,  those 
less  important  by  the  School  Council. 

§  66.  The  professors  and  assistants  are  appointed  by  the  School  Council,  and 
their  salaries  fixed  by  the  same  body,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Council. 

^  67.  The  Federal  Council  alone  accepts  the  resignation  of  professors  and 
assistants. 

§  68.  The  Federal  Council  may  retire  a  professor  or  assistant  on  account  of 
age  or  sickness,  with  at  least  half  of  his  former  salary  as  pension. 

§  69.  If  a  professor  or  assistant  has  been  guilty  of  such  dereliction  of  duty 
as  makes  his  removal  fVom  office  desirable,  h€  is  to  be  removed  on  motion  of  the 
School  Council  by  the  Federal  Council  without  a  pension.  He  may,  however, 
sue  for  an  indemnification  in  the  Federal  courts  of  justice. 

g  70.  Further  regulations  will  be  made  defining  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Council  and  the  School  Council,  as  to  the  school  fbnds. 

§  71.  The  Federal  Council  submits  to  the  Federal  Assembly,  on  motion  of 
the  School  Council,  the  annual  estimateis  for  the  Federal  Polytechnic  Sdiool,  as 
part  of  the  budget  for  the  whole  republic. 

§  72.  The  Federal  Council  decides,^on  motion  of  the  School  Council,  on  all 
the  annual  bills  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School 

§  73.  The  Federal  Council,  on  motion  of  the  School  Council,  decides  on  the 
acceptance  of  donations  or  legacies  made  to  the  Polytechnic  School  for  special 
purposes. 

§  74.  The  School  Council  decides  on  the  distribution  of  the  Federal  stipends, 
the  exemption  fbom  school  and  other  fees. 

§  76.  The  School  Council  remits  to  the  Federal  Council  an  annual  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  and  for  this  purpose  receives 
the  necessary  information  from  the  teachers'  conference. 

§  76.  The  President  of  the  School  Council  has  to  present  a  motion  for 
dispatching  the  business  placed  before  the  Council. 

^77.  In  tl^e  absence  of  both  members,  the  President  carries  on  all  current 
business. 

THB  LOOAnON  OF  THE  FEDEBAL  POLTTECHKIO  SCHOOL. 

§78.  The  canton  and  city  where  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  is  located, 
must, — 1.  Place  all  scientific  collections  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  Federal 
Polytechnic  SchooL  2.  See  that  such  collections  as  may  be  the  property  of 
corporations  are  AiUy  made  available  to  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School.  3. 
Provide  the  buUdings  required  for  the  School  Council,  the  teachers'  conference, 
school  festivals,  lectures,  laboratories,  workshops,  libraiy,  museum,  servants  or 
the  school,  and  for  gymnastic  exercises  4.  Pay  an  annual  sum  of  sixteen 
thousand  francs  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School,  in 
quarterly  instidlmenta  This  annual  contribution  diminishes  (torn  the  time  when 
the  interest  of  the  Polytedmic  School  fund  can  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school,  by  one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  interest  of  that  fund. 

§  79.  The  officers,  teachers  and  servants  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School, 
in  their  relation  to  the  laws  and  authorities  of  the  canton  in  which  the  school 
is  located,  are  to  be  treated  exactly  as  all  other  Federal  oifioers  and  officials. 

g  80.  The  students  of  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  are  subject  to  the 
general  penal  police  and  civil  laws  of  the  canton,  in  which  the  school  is  located. 
For  transgression  of  all  special  regulations  made  by  the  authorities  of  the 
school,  the  students  are  punished  by  such  authorities  exclusively. 

TEMPORART  REOULATXOKS. 

§81.  In  designating  the  canton  and  city  within  which  the  Federal  Polytech- 
nic School  is  to  be  located,  the  same  course  is  to  be  fbUowed  as  in  the  location 
of  the  Federal  capital. 

§  82.  Two  months  from  the  date  when  the  offer  is  made,  the  authorxtiee  of 
the  respective  canton  or  city  shall  return  their  answer  to  the  Federal  Council. 

§83.  This  law  goes  into  operation  fh>m  the  date  of  its  passage.  The  Federal 
Council  is  to  take  the  necessaxy  measures  ibr  carrying  it  into  effect. 
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GOVEBKMBHT  OF  THE  TBCHNIOAL  UHIYZBSXTT. 

A.    tWUf  fCaOOLrCOUllCIIi. 

Preeidmtt Mona  C .  Eappeler. 

Viee-Fresideni, Dr.  A.  Eeeher. 

Professor  Dr.  Bern.  Stader. 

CoancUor  Aug.  Keller. 

Professor  Pictet  de  k  Biva 

Director  Aim6  Humbert 

Ck>aDcilor  A.  V.  Planta. 

Choirmaster  Jos.  OhiringfaellL 

Secrdaryf. Mods.  J.  O.  Baumann. 

B.    COMMtTTII. 

JHrectaTf Mods.  E.  Landolt. 

DepvAy^ Dr.  Gustayus  Zenuer. 

Secretary  of  Oommi^ .Moos.  J.  Rudol£ 

The  teaching  of  the  PolTtechnic  School  is  the  work  of  67  teaoherS)  of  whom 
31  are  regular  professors^  10  assistant'professorS)  and  16  private  teachers  and 
lecturers. 

Bach  of  these  gires  sereral  courses  of  lectures  or  of  private  instruo- 
tion,  and  the  whole  number  of  subjects  taught  or  courses  of  lectures  this 
year  (1868)  is  145,  exdosive  of  a  large  number  of  additional  or  extra  subjects, 
which  do  not  form  essential  parts  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  instruction. 
These  146  aubjects  of  instruction  are  comprehended  in  the  following  list: 

FBOPBSSORSHIPS  AND  COUBSES  OF  IKSTBUOTIOV. 

Pbof.  Abduini.  1.  Storia  comparatia  deUa  lingua  e  del  dialetti  Italianl  2. 
Scrittori  d'arte  e  artisti,  U  Cellini  et  U  TasarL  3.  D  MachUvellL  4. 
Eaerdzi  varg.  di  linguik 

Pbof.  Db.  Behn-Esohenbubo.  6.  The  English  historians.  6.  Shakspeare's 
"  King  Lear,"  translated  and  explained.    7.  English  exeroises  and  grammar. 

Pbof.  Db.  Bohmsbt.  8.  General  eoonomy.  9.  Finanoe.  10.  Lectures  and 
discussions  on  politiod  economy. 

'  Pbof.  Db.  Bollxt.  11.  Technical  chemical  practice.  12.  Bleaching,  printing, 
and  dyeing.  13.  Manufiicture  of  chemical  products.  14.  Glass  and 
pottery. 

Pbof.  Db.  Chebbulixz.  16.  Political  economy.  16.  International  law.  11. 
Free  trade,  exchange,  and  protective  duties. 

Pbof.  Db.  Chbistoffbl.  18.  Differential  and  mtegral  calculus.  18  a.  Exam- 
inations.   19.  Theory  of  equations.    19  a.  RxaminatJons. 

Pbof.  Db.  Cbameb.  20.  Elements  of  botany.  21.  Universal  botany.  22. 
ICiorosoc^io  observatknuL 

Pbof.  Culmakn.  23.  Earth»works»  stone  bridges^  and  tunnels.  23  a.  Repe- 
tition.   24.  Practical  construction.    26.  Roads  and  caAals. 

PaOF.  Dufbaubb.  26.  Droit  oiviL  21.  Droit  administratis  28.  Droit  for- 
eetier.    29.  Droit  commercial. 

Db.  Egli  (private  tutor.)  30.  Physical  geography,  (inorganic.)  31.  Examin- 
ations. 32.  Drawing  for  historical,  geographical,  and  economic  studies. 
33.  History  of  geology.  34.  Geogniphi<»d  phenomena ;  Abyssinia,  Gulf- 
stream,  Nile^  Canal  of  Suec^  ta  36.  Palestine — geographically  and  archse- 
ologicaJly. 

Pbof.  Esohxb  v.  d.  Ldtth.    36.  General  geology.    SI.  Technical  geology. 

Db.  Fehb  (private  tator.)  38.  Exposition  of  sculpture  in  the  archaeological 
museum. 

Pbof.  Db.  FibdIiEB.  89.  Beprsaentative  geometry,  with  examinations.  39  a. 
Exercises  in  two  groups,  each  one  hour.  40.  Phme  geometry.  41.  Ele- 
ments of  the  theory  of  detonninate  and  rectangular  co^totUDates.  42. 
Geometry  of  curves  of  the  third  order. 

Pbof.  Db.  Fbst.    48.  ZoSlogy.    43a.  Bzamination. 
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Mr.  Peitz  (private  tutor.)  44.  Technical  drawing  (preparatory  course.)  46. 
Technical  drawing  (firat  and  second  course  of  the  cheini«il  technical  di- 
vision.) 4^.  Elements  of  machiij^rj.  47.  Machine-drawing.  48.  Lec- 
tures on  machine-construction. 

Dr.  Geisbr  (private  tutor.)  49.  Introduction  to  synthetic  geometry.  60. 
Selections  from  the  higher  parts  of  geometry. 

Prof.  Gladbach.  61.  C^nstroction  of  buildings.  62.  Plan-drawing.  63. 
Engineering  plan-drawing. 

Mr.  Harlaohbr  (private  tutor.)  64.  Theory  and  oonstraction  of  girders.  66. 
Manufacture  of  wrought-iron  and  cast-iron  girders. 

Prof.  Dr.  Hbbr.  66.  Pharmaoeutical  botany.  67.  The  plants  of  geology. 
68.  On  fossil  insects. 

Mr.  Hug  (private  tutor.)    69.  Differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Prof.  Kbiskr.    60.  Practice  in  modeling  ornaments,  and  in  stone-carving. 

Prof.  Keller.    61.  German  language. 

Prof.  Dr.  Kenngott.  62.  Mineralogy.  62  a.  Examination.  63.  Characters 
of  minerals.    64.  Museum  of  mineralogy. 

Dr.  Kikkbl.  66.  History  of  ancient  art,  from  Egypt  to  Pompeii.  66.  History 
of  renaissance  art  (ardiitectufe  and  sculpture.) 

Prof.  Kopp.  67.  Encydopedta  of  forestry.  68.  Theory  of  dimatea  68  a. 
Examination.    69.  Excureions  and  practical  experiments. 

Prof.  Kkonaueb.  70.  Mechanical  technology  (spinning,  weaving,  paper- 
making,  Ac) 

Prof.  Dr.  Kdnot.  71.  Technical  physics.  71a.  Examination.  72.  Theory 
of  hgbt.    73.  Experimental  physics. 

Mr.  Kubzlbr  (private  tutor.)  74.  Mechanios.  76.  Differential  calculus.  76w 
Technical  mechanics. 

Prof.  Lamdolt.  77.  Theory  of  forestry.  78.  Porestore*  duties.  79.  For- 
estry (trade.)  79  a.  Examinations.  80.  Excureions  and  practical  appli- 
cations.    ■ 

Prof.  La81U&  SI.  Gonstraction  of  buildiDgB  (aecoDd  couree.)  82.  Construc- 
tion of  buildings  (third  course.)  83.  Plan-drawing  and  perspective  (second 
course.) 

Prof.  Ludbwig.  84.  Gonstraction  of  machinery.  84  a.  Examination.  85. 
Ohapters  from  the  history  of  mechanical  oomtruetion,  with  practical  ex- 
amples, Ac. 

Dr.  Matbb  (private  tutor.)    86.  Paleontology. 

Prof.  Mbquct.  87.  DilKarential  and  integral  calocdas  (pupils  of  tiie  first  year.) 
87  a.  Examination.  88.  Differential  and  integral  calculus  (pupils  of  the 
second  year.) 

Dr.  Mere  (private  tutor.)  89.  Pharmaoeutioal  ehemkitry.  90.  Escamination 
in  inotganic  chemistiy.    91.  On  scents  and  perftimea.    92.  On  alcohols. 

M.  MosoH  (private  tutor.)  *  93.  Oeology  of  Switaeriand,  wkh  regard  to  ita 
influence  on  trade,  Ac  (gratis.) 

Prof.  Dr.  Mousson.     94.  Experimental  physics ;  flret  halC     94  a.  Examina- ' 
tlon  in  French.    945.  Examination  in  Gennan.    96.  Chemical  physics. 
96  a.  Examination. 

PsOF.  Orblli.  96.  DUferential  and  integral  oaldhkui  (school  of  architecture, 
first  course.)  97.  Mathematics  (preluniaairy  oooree^)  algebra,  geometry, 
Mc    97  a.  Exercises.    97  5.  Examination. 

Pbof.  Pbbtaioeei.  98.  OoDstraotion  of  streeto  and  cumIs.  99.  Practical 
geometry  fin  Qerman  and  French.) 

Db.  Pioqasd  (private  tutor.)  100.  loorganio  and  experimental  chemistry. 
100  a.  Examination  hi  groups.  101.  Toxicology.  102.  Pharmaoeutical 
chemistry. 

Prof.  Dr.  Pbyii:  103.  Analytical  geouietiy  of  the  plane,  with  exefeiaeB.  104 
Introduction  to  the  theory  of  fimctions. 

Prof.  HaMBBBir.  106.  Histofare  litteraire,  OomeOle  «t  Hwine.  106.  ExereiseB 
sapSriettrs,  pour  lee  Aleves  firaiK?aie.  107.  Exowsiflso  aup^eurs,  pour  les 
41£tcb'  allemauda.  108.  ExsvciBeB  eMmeDtairas.  109.  Languer  flran^aiae 
(preliminary  course.) 

Prof.  Dr.  Rbtb.    110.  Introdnetton  to  the  theoiy  of  wmken.    111.  Ana^ 
cal  mechanics. 
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Pbof.  Dr.  Rcttdcank.    112.  Swiss  federal  constitation  and  rights. 

Prof.  Dr.  Scherr.  113.  Twelve  literary  world-known  characters — ^Homer, 
JSschylus,  &c  Ac.  114.  Leasing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  their  lives,  workS)  and 
companiona.     115.  History  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Prof.  Dr.  Semper.    116.  Comparison  of  styles.    117.  Designing. 

Dr.  y.  Sbckendgrff  (priyate  tutor.)  118.  Taxes  and  revenues  of  woods  and 
forests. 

Kr.  Stadlbr  (teacher^  119.  Ornamental  drawing,  decoration,  color,  fta 
120.  Decoration  or  private  and  public  buildings. 

Prof.  Dr.  Stadler.  121.  Experimental  chemistry.  121  a.  Examination. 
122.  Selections  fiom  chapters  on  chemistry.  123.  Practical  chemical 
experiments. 

Prof.  Stockkr.  124.  Qeometry  of  space,  algebra^  trigonometry.  124  a.  Ex- 
ercises.    125.  Mathematics  of  forestry. 

Mr.  Stutz  (private  tutor.)    126.  History  of  the  creation,  with  regard  to  theBlble. 

Prof.  Ulrich.    127.  Landscape-drawing,  in  pencil,  sepia,  and  water-colors. 

PROF.YBrrH.  128.  Pamps^  turbines,  and  water-wheels.  129.  Construction  of 
machinery. 

Prof.  Yoobli.    13<y.  History  of  Switzerland,  1474-1515. 

Dr.  Weith  (private  tutor.)  131.  History  of  chemistry.  ^32.  Review  of  mor^ 
gaaic  chemistry  acoording  to  modem  principles.  133.  Groups  of  Cynans. 
134.  Chemistry  of  animal  bases  and  acids. 

Mr.  Wbrduollbr.     186.  Figure-drawing. 

Prof.  Wild.  136.  Topography.  137.  Geodesy.  138.  Plan-drawing.  139. 
Kap-drawing. 

Prof.  Dr.  Wolf»  140.  Astronomy.  140  <&  Examhiation  (for  the  engineering 
division.)  140  &.  Examination  (for  pupils  of  the  sixth  division.)  141. 
Elements  of  astronomy. 

Mr.  WoLFENSPERaER  (musical  director.)    142.  Harmony. 

Prof.  Dr.  Zeunbr*  143.  Technical  mechanics.  143  a.  Examination  in  groups. 
144.  Theoretical  mechanics  (heat  and  steam — steam-engines.)  145.  The- 
ory of  insurance  (calculations  of  probabili^  and  mathematical  statistics.) 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  assistants. 

In  running  one's  eye  over  this  large  list  of  teachers  and  subjects  to  be  taught, 
the  eye  of  the  English  parent  or  guardian  would  find  itself  hopelessly  over- 
whelmed with  embarras  de  richessea.  But  such  a  contingency  has  been  foreseen, 
and  admirably  provided  for,  even  without  encroaching  on  that  perfect  liberty 
of  the  individual  of  which  we  English  think  and  talk  so  much.  The  student  of 
the  PoljTtechnicum  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  attend  what  courses  he  pleases,  and 
to  neglect  all  be  does  not  like.  He  may  go  to  the  Polytechnicum  either  for 
business  or  pleasure;  either  to  qualify  himself  for  some  special  duty  in  life,  or  to 
study  things  in  general,  and  thus  far  our  notions  of  liberty  are  here  realized. 
But  in  this  free  manner  of  study  comparatively  few  students  enter  themselves. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  of  762,  only  173  are  free  students — the  remaining 
589  prefer  to  study,  according  to  rule  and  method,  for  some  specific  aim  in  life. 

There  is  an  oiiganized  curriculum,  prepared  by  the  governors  and  the  pro- 
fesBors,  which  affords  the  parent  or  the  pupil  all  the  best  advice  of  matured 
wisdom  as  to  the  course  of  study  which  the  student  should  pursue  during  the 
three  years  of  his  university  career.  These  studies  are  parceled  out  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  each  year  is  divided  into  two  courses — the  summer 
and  winter  half-year.  The  student  is  further  assisted  by  being  told  what  are 
the  subjects  with  which  he  should  be  acquainted  before  enterinff  the  university, 
BO  as  best  to  avail  himself  of  its  advantages ;  and  there  is  this  further  kindly 
provision  made  for  himi,  that  if  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  been  badly 
prepared  in  any  of  the  essential  points  of  preliminary  study,  a  special  series  of 

greparatory  studies  are  provided  as  an  aid  to  make  good  his  defects  and  bring 
im  up  to  the  level  of  better-prepared  pupila 

In  addition  tp  its  vast  living  organization  of  professors,  masters  and  tutors, 
the  Zurich  Polytechmcom  is  msh  in  the  apparatus  of  instruction,  Viz.,  in  a  large 
astronomical  ob>«ervatory.  a  chemical  and  mechanical  laboratory  for  practiod 
work,  A  chemical  laboratory  of  profossional  teaching^  a  collection  of  modds^ 
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drawings,  Ac,  for  architectural  and  mechanical  illustrations,  a  botanical  garden, 
cabinet  of  geology,  zoology,  &a  Sui. 

BXPBNSB  OF  TBOHNIGAL  EDUCATION  IK  SWTrZBBLAND. 

In  conclusion  we  have  only  to  say  what  this  vast  engine  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Swiss  people  costs  the  Confederation.  The  Englishman  who  studies 
these  figures  should  remember  that  it  is  the  provision  made  for  a  population  of 
only  2,500,000 ;  for  the  most  part  only  agricultural  peasants,  inhabiting  a  moun- 
tainous and  comparatively  sterile  country.  In  measuring  the  expense  we 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  francs  go  as  far  in  Zmich  as  crowns  in  London. 

To  the  foundation  of  the  Polytechnical  University  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  20,000^  and  the  Oanton  of  Zurich  136^0002L  The  annual  expenses 
and  contributions  of  the  students  are : 

Income. 

1.  Loan  from  the  State  treasury, £10,000 

2.  Loan  from  the  Canton  of  Zurich, 640 

3.  Pupils'  fees, 2,663 

4.  Loan  from  the  Canton  and  State  of  Zurich  for  collec- 

tions and  museums^ 166 

Total  income, £13,469 

ExpcTiaes. 

1.  Government  of  the  University, . . .  .^ £1,680 

2.  Salaries  of  professors  and  teachers, 9,600 

3.  Collections  and  museums, 2,146 

4.  Prizes, 40 

6.  Furniture^  ftc., 93 

Total  expenses, £13,469 

Such  is  our  model  university;  and  I  ought  not  to  leave  it  witliout  testiQring 
to  its  perfect  success.  My  first  acquaintance  with  this  university  arose  out  of 
the  incident  of  a  young  relation  of  my  own  happening  to  desire  to  obtain  an 
education  in  a  branch  of  civil  engineering,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain 
that  education  in  England.  Fortunately  for  him,  an  Englishman  of  science^ 
well  acquainted  with  foreign  education,  recommended  to  him  the  technical  uni- 
versity of  Zurich.  He  went  there;  he  passed  through  its  courses;  retiu'ned  to 
England ;  entered  himself  in  the  usual  manner  as  a  learner  in  the  works  of  an 
eminent  engineer.  Here  the  advantages  of  Zurich  soon  showed  themselves 
unmistakeably ;  his  superiority  was  so  evident  that  he  soon  rose  over  the  heeds 
of  much  older  men,  and  long  before  his  apprenticeship  expired,  he  had  already 
been  intrusted  with  heavy  responsibilities  and  important  duties,  which  could 
not  be  intrusted  to  men  much  older  and  more  experienced,  but  less  skillfully 
trained,  and  less  highly  educated.  This  youth  was  a  standing  example  of  the 
practical  excellence  of  Zurich.  This  was  the  incident  which  afterwards  in- 
duced me  to  study  carefully  the  organization  of  that  institution,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  do  my  best  towards  obtaining  for  young  Englishmen  equal  privi- 
leges in  their  own  country ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  result  of  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  that  institution,  and  of  personal  intimacy  with  many  of  tliose 
who  have  been  its  pupils,  is  to  satisfy  me  that  this  Swiss  univeraity  is  a  noble 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  her  patriots  and  statesmen— of  the  enlightened  gener- 
osity of  the  countrymen  and  citizens  of  Zurich ;  and  that  the  institution  they 
have  founded  is,  in  its  aim,  its  organization,  and  its  practical  effect,  well  wortliy 
of  the  study  and  the  rivalry  of  any  statesmen  and  any  citizens  who  do  not  be- 
lieve their  countrymen  unworthy  of  high  intellectual  cultivation,  and  sound 
technical  training  for  life. 

We  append'  the  latest  Programme  of  Subjects  of  Instruction,  arranged  in 
eight  sdiools  or  divisions,  together  with  a  brief  description  of  the  buUding 
erected  by  the  Canton  of  Zurich  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Polytechnicum. 
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FROORAMMB  lOR  185B-7,  BWBCIALLT  THK  FIRST  HALF-TBAR. 


SUBJECTS    OF    IKSTBUCnOK,    OLASSBD   BT    DIVISIONS. 
FIRST  DIVISION,  OB  SCHOOL  OF  ABOHITBOTURB. 

Fhrti  Tear, — 1.  a.  Art  of  building,  3  hours;  Tbnraday,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
10  to  11. 

h.  Architectural  design  and  exercises  on  building,  3  afternoons,  (6  hours  per 
week  in  winter,  9  in  summer ;)  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

2.  Mechanics,  6  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

3.  a.  Elements  of  dififerential  and  integral  calculus,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10-  • 

h.  Exercises  on  differential  and  integral  calculus,  2  hours ;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

4.  a.  Stone-cutting;  and  as  introductory,  theory  of  contacts  and  intersecUona 
of  curved  surfiices,  3  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  6  to  6 ;  Saturday  6  to  7. 

h.  Drilling  and  exercises  on  stone-^mtting,  1  hour;  not  yet  determined. 

5.  Designing  the  figure,  (6  hours  in  winter,  9  summer ;)  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  2  to  4,  or  6. 

6.  Modeling  in  earth  or  plaster,  3  hours;  Monday,  1  to  4. 
In  all,  16  hours  of  lessons;  16  to  22  hours  of  exercises. 

Second  Tear, — 1.  Art  of  building  civil  edifices  (continuation  of  course  of  con- 
struction,) 3  hours;  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  11  to  12. 

2.  Art  of  building  in  middle  ages  and  in  the  Benaisaance.  (During  the  second 
half-year,  modem  art  of  building,)  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  6  to  7. 

3.  Architectural  design,  sketches  and  detailed  drawings  of  plans  of  buildings, 
(6  to  9  hours;)  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

4.  a.  Perspective  and  theory  of  shadows,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
6  to  7. 

5.  Exercises  on  the  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

5.  Construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  3  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to 
9,  and  another  hour  not  determined. 

6.  Theory  of  machines,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to  10. 

7.  Desig^ning  the  figure,  2  or  3  hours ;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

8.  Modeling  in  earth  or  plaster,  2  to  3  hours;  Saturday,  2  to  4  or  6. 
In  all,  16  hours  of  lessons;  and  11  to  16  of  exercises. 

Third  Tear. — 1.  Art  of  building  in  the  middle  ages  and  during  the  Renaig- 
tance,  (In  the  second  half-year,  modem  art  of  building,)  4  hours;  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  3  to  7. 

2.  Drafting  and  detail  drawings  of  architectural  plana,  4  afternoons;  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  3  to  4. 

3.  History  of  the  Benaissance,  4  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and 
Satuday,  6  to  6. 

4  Designing  the  figure,  1  afternoon,  2  or  3  hours;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  5. 
6.  ft.  G^logy,  4  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 
b.  Drilling  on  geology,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 
In  all,  12  hours  of  lessons,  and  at  least  3  aftemoons  of  exerdesi 

SBOOITD  DIVISION,  OB  SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  BKenrBBBIKO. 

First  Tear. — 1.  Topography,  3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10 
to  11.  48 
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2.  Demgning  plans,  2  or  3  houra;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  6. 

3.  Elements  of  astronomy  (for  the  first  half-year,)  3  hoora;  Wednesday 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  6  to  6 ;  (Obligatory  only  upon  pupils  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  geodesy.) 

4.  a.  Art  of  building,  3  hours;  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4 

b.  Designs  for  building,  2  afternoons,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2  to  4 ;  (4  hours 
in  summer,  6  in  winter.) 

(These  two  items  are  obligatory  only  upon  pupils  devoting  themselves  to  civil 
engineering  proper,  as  roads,  railroads,  tc.) 

6.  Mechanics,  6  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Designing  machines,  1  afternoon ;  Friday,  2  to  4 ;  (2  hours  in  winter  3  in 
summer.)  * 

7.  a.  Elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and 
Monday,  8  to  10. 

h.  Exercises  on  the  same^  2  hours;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

8.  a.  Stone-cutting,  and  as  introductory,  theoiy  of  contact  and  intersection  of 
curved  sur&ces,  3  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  6  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  to  7. 

b,  DriUing  and  exercises  in  the  art  of  stone-cutting,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

9.  Land-measuring,  (in  summer,)  one  day. 

19  hours  of  lessons;  7  to  13  hours  of  exerdaes;  and  hi  snnuner,  one  day  of 
Land-measuring. 

Secondy  Tear. — 1.  a.  Constructionof  roads,  railroads  and  hydraulic  buildings^ 
3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12. 
b.  Drilling  in  the  same,  1  hour;  Wednesday,  9  to  10. 

2.  Exercises  in  construction  of  roads  and  hydraulic  works,  8  afternoons,  (6 
hours  in  winter,  and  9  in  summer ;)  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  2  to  4 
or  5. 

(Obligatory  only  on  pupils  devoting  themselves  to  civil  engineering.) 

3.  Geodesy,  2  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  9.  (Obligatory  only  or 
pupils  devoting  themselves  to  geodesy.) 

4.  Drawing  maps,  3  hours ;  Thursday,  2  to  4  or  6. 

6.  Theory  of  machines,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Setting  up  of  machhies,  1  afternoon,  (2  hours  in  wmter,  3  ui  summer;) 
Friday,  2  to  4. 

7.  a.  Integral  calculus,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Friday,  10  to  11. 
b.  Analytical  geometry,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

c  Exercises  in  integral  calculus  and  analytical  geometry,  2  hours;  Tuesday 
Slid  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

d  Integral  calculus  (a  second  oourse,)  3  hours;  Monday  and  Friday,  10  to  11 ; 
and  one  hour  not  yet  filxed. 

(&.  and  c,  above,  obligatory  upon  all  pupils,  and  either  a  or  d^  at  their 
option.) 

8.  a.  Perspective^  and  theory  of  shadows,  2  hours ;  Monday  and  fViday, 
6  to  7. 

b.  Exercises  on  the  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

9.  Industrial  physics.  Industrial  natural  philosophy,  4  hours;  Monday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 

10.  Modelmg  in  earth  and  in  plaster,  I  afternoon,  8  hours;  Saturday,  1 
to  6. 

11.  Technology  of  building  materials,  1  hour;  Monday,  4  to  5 

(In  winter,)  13  to  21  hours  of  lessons;  12  to  19  hours  of  exerdsea. 

Third  Tear. — 1.  a.  Construction  of  roads;  faydranlic  buQding,  3  hours;  Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  to  11. 
b.  Drilling  on  the  same,  1  hour;  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Exercises  on  the  same,  3  afternoons;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
2  to  4  or  6. 

3.  Geodesy,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  9. 

4.  Drawing  maps,  3  hours;  Thursday,  2  to  4  or  6. 

5.  a.  Geology,  4  houre;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 
b.  Drilling  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

Lessons,  9  hours;  exercises,  all  remaining  houiVi 
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fHIBD  DIYISXOH,  OB  SCHOOL  OT  INDU8TB1AL  UMOHAXlOa, 

JFTrM  Tear.— 1.  Mechanics,  6  hours;  IConda/,  Tpiesday,  Wednesday,  8  to 
10. 

2.  Designing  machines,  2  afternoons;  (4  hours  in  winter,  6  in  summer;) 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

3.  a.  Elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  4  boura;  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 

h.  Exercises  on  same,  2  hours ;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

4.  a.  Stone-cutting;  and  as  introductory,  theory  of  contact  and  intersection 
of  curved  surfaces,  3  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  6  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  to  t. 

5.  Drill  and  ezerdses  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

5.  Ck>nstruction  of  models  in  metal,  1  afternoon,  3  hours;  Friday,  1  to  4. 

6.  Construction  of  models  in  wood,  1  afternoon,  3  hours;  Tuesday,  1  to  4. 
Lessons,  13  hours;  exercises,  13  to  15  hours. 

Second  Tear, — 1.  Theory  of  machines,  2*  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to 
10. 

2.  a.  Construction  of  macliines,  4  hours ;  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8  to  10. 
h.  Setting  up  of  machines,  4  afternoons,  (8  hours  in  winter,  12  in  summer;) 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4  or  6. 

3.  a.  Integral  calculus,  2  hours ;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  to  11. 
h.  Analytic  geometry,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

e.  Exercises  on  both  the  above,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  to  11. 
d  Integral  calculus  (a  second  course,)  3  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday  10 
to  11;  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 
(b  and  c,  above,  obligatory  on  all  pupils ;  and  either  a  or  d^  at  their  option.) 

4.  Construction  of  models  in  metal,  1  afternoon,  3  hours;  Monday,  1  to  4. 
6.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Mechanical  tedinology,  (in  winter,)  4  hours;  Monday  and  Friday,  11  to  12  *. 
Saturday,  11  to  12  and  4  to  6. 

VOUBTH  DIVI8IOH,  OB  0OHOOL  OF  DmUSTBIiLL  OHBlOtrEBT. 

J^r5f  Year. — 1.  Inorganic  chemistry,  6  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Exercises  on  dassical  analysis  in  the  laboratory,  2  afternoons,  6  hours; 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  1  to  4 

3.  a.  Zoology,  first  part  6  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  6  to  6. 
h.  Drill  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

4.  (General  botany,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  to  6. 

6.  Mineralogy,  2  to  3  hours;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  8  to  4. 

6.  Technical  designing,  4  hours;  Monday,  8  to  10;  Saturday,  10  to  12. 

Lessons,  13  hours;  exercises,  at  least  11  hour& 

Second  Tear. — a.  Division  of  Tnduairial  0?iemis(ry.—*l,  Industrial  chemistry, 
4  hours;  Monday  to  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Manipulations  in  the  laboratory  of  industrial  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry, 
4  afternoons,  12  hours;  Monday  to  Thursday,  1  to  4. 

3.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 

4.  Technical  designing,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  10  to  12. 

5.  Chemical  technology  of  building  materials,  1  hour;  Monday,  4  to  6. 

6.  a.  Geology,  4  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday}  d  to  10. 
h.  Drill  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

Lessons  13  hours;  exercises  17  hours. 

h.  Division  of  Fharmaeeitiical  Chemistry. — 1.  Industrial  chemistry,  4  hours; 
Monday  to  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Manipulations  in  laboratory  of  industrial  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  4 
afternoons,  12  hours;  Monday  to  Thursday,  1  to  4. 

3.  Technical  portion  of  pharmacy,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4  to  6. 

4.  Baw  mat^ials,  pharmaceutically  considered,  3  hours. 

6.  Pharmaceutical  botany,  3  hours;  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  3  to  4 
6.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 
Lessons,  16  hours;  exercises,  12  hours. 
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niTE  Dnrmov,  ob  school  ov  vosictbt. 

I^rsi  Tear. — 1.  Enqy^clopediA  of  Somslbryj  3  hoiuv;  Kondaj,  Wedneedaj  and 
Thuradaj,  8'to9. 

2.  Valuation  and  estimates  of  roada^  2  hoan;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  9  to 
10. 

3.  BxcarBionfl,  exercises  on  taxation,  drill  and  conyeraation,  1  day;  Saturday. 
4u  €L  Zoology,  first  part,  6  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  6  to  6. 

b.  Drill  and  questions  on  aboye,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

5.  General  botany,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  to  6. 

6.  Mineralogy,  2  hours;  Wednesday  and  fViday,  3  to  4. 

7.  Topography,  3  bouis;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  to  IL 

8.  Design  of  plana,  2  to  3  hours;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  6. 

9.  Geology,  with  drill  on  same,  6  hours;  Tuesday,  Thuraday,  Friday  and 
Saturday ;  and  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

Lessons,  24  hours;  exercises,  4  to  Sliours,  and  1  day. 

• 

Second  Tear. — 1.  Forest  administration  and  police,  3  hours;  Monday,  Wed* 
nesday,  Friday,  11  to  12. 

2.  Preservation  of  forests,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12. 

3.  Statistics  and  literature  of  forestry,  1  hour;  Friday,  10  to  11. 

4.  Management  of  forests,  4  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Introduction  to  mangement  of  forestry  business,  1  hour;  Monday,  6  to  7. 

6.  Excursions^  drill,  and  conversation,  1  day;  Saturday. 

7.  Construction  of  bridges  and  roads,  2  hours;  Wednesday,  8  to  9;  and  1 
hour  not  yet  fixed. 

8.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 
Lessons,  11  hours;  exercises^  1  day  and  1  hour. 

SIXTH  nrnsioir;  of  rmLosopmoAL  ahd  poLmoAL  sonaroB. 

&  Natural  Scieneee, — 1.  Inorganic  chemistry,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Tndaj, 
10  to  11. 

2.  Exerdses  on  diemical  analysis  in  laboratory,  3  hours;  Tuesday,  1  to  4. 
8.  Bxerdses,  for  the  most  advanoed  students,  every  day  except  Saturday. 
4.  Chemical  technology  of  building  materials,  1  hour;  Monda^,  4  to  5. 
6.  Experimental  physics,  6  hours;  every  day,  11  to  12. 

6.  Drill  on  the  preceding,  2  hours ;  not  yet  fixed. 

7.  Mathematical  physics;  introduction,  and  theory  of  elastid^,  4  hours; 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  8  to  9. 

8.  Zoology,  first  part,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  6  to  8. 
9  Drill  and  questions  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

10.  General  botany,  6  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  to  6. 

11.  Use  of  microscope,  daily;  forenoon. 

12.  Antediluvian  plants,  3  hours;  Monday;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  2  to  3. 

13.  Fossil  insects,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  5  to  8. 

14.  Natural  history  of  mushrooms,  with  special  reference  to  maladies  of 
plants  and  animals,  2  hours. 

16.  Drill  on  general  botany,  vrith  microscopic  demonstration,  2  hours. 

16.  Drill  on  general  botany,  with  herbal,  1  hour. 

17.  Geology,  4  hours ;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 

18.  Drill  on  same ;  1  hour,  not  yet  fixed. 

19.  Swiss  materials  for  building,  2  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4  to  6. 
SfO.  History,  construction  and  coloring  of  geological  charts  and  sectiona 
21.  Mineralogy,  2  to  3  hours;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3  to  4. 

(Other  lessons  on  mineralogy  will  be  hen»fter  announced.) 

b,  MaOiemaiiedl  Sciences. — ^22.  Integral  calculus,  continued  fix>m  last  term,  fat 
second  year  of  second  and  third  divisions,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
10  to  11. 

23.  Analytical  geometry,  continued  fit>m  last  term,  for  second  year  of  second 
and  third  divisions,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

24.  Exercises  for  all  the  students  of  first  and  second  year  of  second  and  third 
divisions,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  to  11. 
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26.  Algebraic  analysifl,  2  hours;  Monday  and  ThuiBday,  11  to  12. 

26  Etements  of  differential  and  integral  calculofl^  4  hours ;  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 

27.  Exercises  on  differential  and  integral  calculusi  2  hours;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

28.  Intersection  and  contact  of  curved  surfiices,  and  stone-cuttibg,  4  h6urs; 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  to  7 ;  and  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

29.  Perspective  and  theory  of  shadows^  3  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
6  to  7 ;  and  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

30.  Elements  of  astronomy,  aa  introduction  to  geodei^,  3  hours;  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  6  to  6. 

31.  Mathematics,  pure  and  Itpplled,  after  a  manual  to  appear  soon,  4  hours; 
and  a  drill  of  1  hour. 

32.  Practical  course  of  differential  and  integral  calculus^  3  hours. 

33.  Descriptive  geometry,  first  part,  2  to  3  hours. 

34.  Method  of  teaching  ma^ematics  for  candidates  ibr  employment  as  teach- 
ers, 2  hours. 

35.  Geometrical  analysis  of  surfaces  <^  the  second  degree^  2  hours. 

36.  Synthetic  geometry,  after  Steiner,  2  hours. 

37.  Theoretical  astronomy,  2  hours. 

38.  Integral  calculus,  3  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  to  11;  and  1 
hour  not  yet  fixed. 

39.  Elementary  mathematics,  including  the  branches  detailed  m  the  pro- 
gramme for  1856-7,  (m  French,)  6  hours. 

40.  Political  arithmetic^  ^ntereet^  rent^  savings'  banks,  banks,)  Ac.,  2  hours; 
(p.  German  or  French.) 

41.  Mechanics,  6  hours ;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8  to  10. 

c  LUera/ry,  Moral  cmd  PoUikal  iSsMfioe.— 42.  "Faust "  of  Goethe,  2  hours; 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  4  to  6. 

43.  '*  Parcival "  of  Wolfram  von  Escheuback  and  **  Tristan  **  of  Gottfried  von 
Straasburg,  2  to  3  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  4  to  6. 

^he  same  instructor,  (Pro£  Yischer,)  will  give  a  course  of  instruction  at  the 
umversi^,  in  aesthetics,  part  first,  4  to  6  houra) 

44.  French  literature,  3  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  4  to  5. 

45.  Italian  literature,  3  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  6  to  7. 

46.  Italian  composition,  1  hour;  Thursday,  6  to  6. 

47.  History  of  English  literature  ftom  end  of  last  century  to  present  time,  2 
hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6  to  7. 

48.  Bhakspeare^s  "Timon  of  Athens,**  and  "Love*s  Labors  Lost,**  translated 
and  explain^  2  hours;  Mondav  and  Wednesday,  6  to  7. 

49.  Exercises  in  speaking  and  writing  English,  2  hours ;  Monday,  6  to  6 ;  and 
Friday,  6  to  7. 

50.  General  modem  history,  with  special  reference  to  intellectual  develop- 
ments, 3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday. 

51.  Sources  of  Roman  History,  2  hours;  Saturday,  9  to  11. 

52.  Art  of  building  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  BeoMsscmee;  and  as  intro- 
ductory, a  general  view  of  the  art  of  building  among  the  andents,  4  hours; 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  7. 

53.  General  views  of  the  history  of  the  Benaiuanee,  4  hours;  Monday,  Wed* 
needay,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  5  to  6. 

54.  History  of  painting  and  sculpture  since  the  fifteenth  century,  4  hours; 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12;  Saturday,  6  to  7. 

55.  Arclueology  of  Christian  Art^  2  hours. 

56.  Classic  and  Grerman  mytholc^^,  2  hoursL 

57.  Greek  anthology,  2  hours. 

58.  Political  economy,  3  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  6  to  7. 
69.  International  law,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6  to  7. 

60.  Commercial  law,  3  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  4  to  5. 

61.  Forestry  laws,  1  hour;  Tuesday,  3  to  4. 

d  Fm  Arts. — 62.  Landsaqw  drawing^  4  hours;  Thursday  and  Friday,  8 
to  4. 

63.  Drawing  the  figure^  after  copies  and  models ;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, 2  to  4. 
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64.  Modeling  in  earth  and  plaster,  for  students  in  architecture  and  engineer- 
ing, 2  afternoons ;  Monday  and  Saturday,  1  to  4. 

65.  Designing  ornaments  for  buildings,  furniture,  and  other  prodnctions  of 
arts  and  traidee,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Tuesday,  10  to  12. 

Instruction  in  German  wiU  be  given,  if  thought  neoeasary. 

APPARATUS)  ETO.,  FOR  INBTRUCTIOK. 

a.  OoUecUons. — ^During  the  year  1855-^  collections  have  been  commenced, 
and  carried  to  a  point  nearly  as  follows : — 

For  drawing  Ihs  figure. — Parts  of  the  body,  and  entire  figures.  Simple  out- 
lines, and  shaded  designs  after  the  different  methods  of  Juiien  and  Volpatsi 
Models  by  Albin  and  Mart  Fischer,  for  instruction  in  plastic  anatomy.  A  pre- 
pared human  skeleton.  Busts  and  detached  portions  of  the  body  in  plaster, 
mostiy  after  the  antique. 

For  landscape  drawing, — ^Lithographs  of  Calame ;  studies  by  the  professor. 

For  arckitedural  drawing. — Including  constructions  in  wood  and  stone  and 
architectural  decoration,  by  different  masters.    (See  below,  under  Library.) 

Models  of  eonairuciion. — Collection  of  pieces  of  wood;  models  of  roo&,  mostly 
after  Moller;  various  arches  for  doorways;  all  from  the  establishment  of  Schroe- 
der  at  Darmstadt.  This  collection  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  ftom 
the  rooms  for  working  in  wood  and  for  making  models. 

Plaster  modela  of  a/rdfakctmral  vmoemffnijs. — Capitals  and  bases  of  antique 
columns,  and  other  portions  of  monuments  of  antiquity,  mostly  fbom  the  arcfasd- 
ological  collections  of  Paris. 

Inrirvfmienid  for  land  survefing, — ^Laige  instruments  for  measuring  angles ;  in- 
cluding, a  repeating  theodolite  and  another  smaller  theodolite^  by  Branner  of 
Paris;  five  leveling  instruments,  firom  Brtel  of  Munich,  Starke  of  Vienna, 
Einzelbach  of  Stuttgart,  and  Groldschmidt  of  Ziirich;  four  surveyor's  tables; 
and  other  instruments,  by  Goldschmidt  of  Ziirich  and  other  Swiss  mik&n. 

For  drawing  pkms. — ^Designs,  partly  by  Pro£  Bardin,  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Paris,  but  principally  by  Prof.  Wild. 

Astronomy. — ^Yarious  small  instruments  which  have  been  used  during  th^ 
summer  for  the  practical  exercises  carried  on  in  the  small  observatoxy  at  ZOrich, 
which  has  been  temporarily  put  in  order  for  the  purpose. 

Machines, — Models  for  the  transformation  of  motion,  fix)m  Prof.  Walter  o? 
Augsburg.  (Engrenagee,)  by  Schroeder  of  Darmstadt  Models  of  turbine 
wheels  on  a  large  scale,  and  section  models  of  steam-engines^  are  being  con- 
structed in  the  work-rooms  of  the  school. 

There  is  a  Weiasbach's  hydraulic  apparatus^  with  its  accessories^  for  instruc- 
tion in  mechanics. 

Library. — During  the  year  which  is  all  that  has  elapsed  smce  the  foundation 
of  the  library,  there  have  been  collected  about  2,000  volumes,  most  of  them 
upon  the  various  mathematical  and  applied  sciences  taught  in  the  school,  and 
of  which  a  small  number  appertain  specially  to  the  sixth  division.  One  set  of 
works  with  copperplates,  on  the  art  of  building,  is  of  great  value. 

In  the  reading-room  are  to  be  found  thirty  journals,  mostly  technical  and 
mathematical,  but  some  upon  other  sciencea 

The  library  was  opened  January  27,  1856,  since  which  time  have  been  given 
610  discharges  of  receipts  for  books  taken  home.  Besides  most  of  the  profes- 
sers,  62  pupils  of  the  polytechnic  school  have  made  use  of  the  library. 

There  are  at  Zttridi  collections  in  natural  history,  an  arohaBological  collection, 
a  library  for  natural  history,  and  another  for  the  sciences;  to  all  of  which  pupils 
can  have  access. 

b.  Scientific  and  Tlxhnical  Deparimenis. — C9^ttca2  2adora<i>ry/oraiui2vnit.- 
This  is  arranged  for  practical  men,  and  well  provided  with  all  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus. Two  afternoons  are  employed  in  t)ie  obligatory  practice  of  the  regular 
pupils,  to  whom  the  laboratory  is  alwavs  open  at  other  times.  During  the  first 
term,  11  regular  scholars  and  14  attendants  on  lectures  made  use  of  it,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  term,  11  of  the  former  and  10  of  the  latter. 
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UbcfoiMM  of  chtmstry  for  tecknical  cmd  pkarmaceuiicaL  operaiiana, — ^Thia, 
after  some  small  dutnges  ahortlj  to  be  made,  is  calculated  for  sixteen  practicing 
scholars.  Some  laiige  apparatuses  necessary  in  a  technical  laboratory  have  not 
yet  been  erected,  on  account  of  want  of  room;  but  there  is  a  sufficient  supply 
of  other  apparatus.  The  collection  of  articles  for  use  in  chemical  instruction  is 
already  begun.  This  la^ratoiy  has  been  attended  during  the  first  term  by  two 
regular  pupils  and  three  attencUuts  on  lectures,  and  during  the  second,  by  two 
of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter.  The  operations  peiformed  by  the  regulas 
pupils  are  adapted  to  their  future  employment 

Odbinei  o/naiural  phiUoaophy. — ^The  collection  of  instruments  of  natural  phi- 
losophy has  been  hitherto  provided  with  instruments  chiefly  coming  from  the 
manufacturers  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  Begnault's  steam  apparatus  is  by 
GkJaz,  the  thermometrical  apparatus,  by  Fostee^  the  optical  apparatus  by 
Duboscq,  of  Paris,  and  all  the  electrical  apparatus  from  Berlin.  Various  instru- 
ments have  been  procured,  also,  from  other  German  or  Parisian  manufacturers. 
During  the  lessons,  use  has  also  been  made  of  the  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
canton  of  *ZQrich,  which  are  deposited  in  the  same  place.  • 

Convenient  accommodations  are  yet  wantmg  for  exact  physical  experiments 
and  laige  operations. 

Workshop  for  making  modda  in  metals, — ^During  the  first  term,  fifteen  regular 
pupils  and  I  attendant  on  lectures  have  been  employed  here,  and  the  same  num- 
ber during  the  second.  It  contains  ten  vices,  wi&  the  instruments  belonging  to 
them ;  but  those  which  are  least  used  are  fewest  in  number.  One  vice,  with  a 
more  complete  set  of  tools,  is  appropriated  to  the  acyomt  professor  in  chai^ 
and  each  of  the  others  is  used  during  one  term  by  a  set  of  pupils  who  use  it 
alternately.  Each  vice,  and  the  tooS  belonging  to  it,  are  designated  by  a  cer- 
tain number.  The  most  important  large  instruments  in  this  workshop  are,  a 
lathe  for  turning  metals,  arranged  also  ibr  cutting  screws ;  a  hand  machine  for 
planing  metals;  a  boring  machine,  shears^  &c.;  a  forge  with  a  small  ventilating 
blast  on  the  American  plan,  to  work  by  hand,  with  anvils^  tongs,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  of  a  complete  small  forge. 

Workshop  for  m/odds  in  wood. — ^This  was  used  during  the  first  term  by  seven 
regular  pupilB  and  three  attendants  of  lectures^  and  during  the  second  by  five 
of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter.  It  contains  five  carpenter's  benches  with 
their  fittings,  one  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  adjunct  professor,  and  the  others 
are  used  by  the  pupils.  There  is  also  a  turning-lathe  Sot  wood  with  the  tools. 
The  vices  and  bendies  are  numbered,  and  the  tools  belonging  to  each  has  the 
same. 

As  almost  all  the  pupils  who  have  been  at  work  here  during  the  current  year 
has  had  no  previous  practice,  the  first  months  were  occupied  in  teaching  them 
how  to  handle  the  tools.  In  the  workshop  for  metals  they  filed  cubes,  and  in 
tiiat  for  wood,  learned  to  use  the  principal  too]&  Afterwards  they  were  set  to 
construct  models  of  machinexy ;  and  in  the  former  of  the  shops  the  pupils  have 
been  made  to  do  as  much  as  was  possible,  the  instructor  only  puttmg  on  the 
finishing  touch. 

The  models  completed  are  as  follows:— 

1.  Section  model  of  locomotive  cotroft,  with  Stephenson's  (coulisse.) 

2.  Section  model  of  locomotive  out-ofi^  on  Gkoch's  plan. 

3.  Diagram  showing  the  excellences  of  the  difierent  locomotive  cut-ofQL 
There  is,  not  yet  completed,  a  locomotive  cut-off  on  the  plan  of  Heusinger  of 

Waldegg. 

In  the  workroom  for  wood,  except  a  model  of  a  roof  by  a  pupil  who  had 
practiced  before,  no  lai^ge  model  has  been  made;  the  pupils  have  been  altogether 
employed  in  making  presses  for  their  toola  Both  pupUs  and  teacher  have  had 
to  employ  much  time  in  finishing  off  their  workroom,  and  preparing  it  for  use, 
and  to  construct  (especiaily  the  teacher)  a  large  supply  of  simple  to&:  and  the 
same  is  the  case  in  the  workroom  for  metal& 

During  the  commg  year,  in  which  the  number  of  mtpils  will  constantly  in- 
crease, the  directors  wfil  endeavor  to  have  constructed  various  small  machhies 
for  the  collections,  and  espedaDy  models  which  may  be  used  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction ;  and  will  endeavor  to  make  all  the  scholars  assist  in  this  design,  each 
according  to  his  oapacily. 
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The  instnictors  in  charge  of  the  work  will  use  all  their  time,  outside  of  the 
hours  of  instruction,  in  the  workshop  and  in  finishing  dii&cult  models. 

Workshop  for  modeling  in  earth  and  plaster, — ^There  have  been  prepared  plaa- 
ter  models  of  stonework,  to  a  given  scale,  according  to  the  theoretical  course  in 
stoncHnitting,  and  also  architectural  ornaments  and  parts  of  the  body  modeled 
in  earth  and  afterwards  molded  in  plaster.  The  workshop,  besides  the  pupils 
regularly  employed  in  it,  has  been  used  during  the  first  term  by  nine  others,  and 
'during  the  second  by  three.  Most  of  these  others  were  obliged  during  the  lat- 
ter term  to  return  to  their  own  practical  vocations.  The  professor  (the  sculptor, 
M.  Reiser,)  does  all  his  own  work,  whether  in  earth,  plaster  or  marble^  in  the 
shop  before  the  pupils,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  learn  the  technical  execution 
of  such  work,  and  at  the  same  time  form  their  taste. 

All  these  workshops  have  been  open  to  the  pupils  during  the  whole  day,  ex- 
cepting hours  of  instruction,  and  the  masters  have  been  constantiy  presents 

MKTHOD  PUBSUED  IN  INSTBUOTIOir. 

The  instruction  in  the  studies  obligatory  upon  each  division  has  consisted 
partly  of  drills  (repetitions,)  exercises  and  practical  demonstrations  in  the  course 
of  technical  and  scientific  excursions. 

Regular  drilling  exercises  have  been  arranged,  especially  in  the  departments 
relative  to  mathematical  and  natural  science.  During  most  of  these,  as  those  in 
pure  mathematics,  descriptive  geometry,  mechanics,  ftc.,  numerous  problems 
have  been  proposed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  whose  solution  has  in  part  been 
required  of  the  pupils  within  a  given  time,  in  part  left  to  their  option,  or  ex- 
amined by  the  proressor  and  discussed  with  the  pupils. 

Among  practical  exercises,  intended  almost  exclusively  to  stimulate  the  in- 
dividual faculties  of  the  pupils,  are ;  those  in  design  and  construction,  of  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  of  architecture,  civil  engineering  and  industrial  mechanism ; 
those  in  land-measuring,  of  the  first  year  of  the  school  of  engineers,  in  which  a 
whole  day  per  week  is  employed ;  the  manipulations  in  the  imalytical  and  tech- 
nical laboratories ;  and  the  work  in  the  shops.  Pains  have  been  taken  to  induce 
the  pupils  to  spend  most  of  their  time  not  occupied  in  lessons,  in  the  drawing- 
rooms,  laboratories  and  workshops,  and  to  consider  them  their  own  habitual 
places  of  labor. 

But  great  hindrances  to  this  plan  have  arisen  finom  the  great  distanoe  apart  of 
.  the  various  departments  of  the  school,  which  causes  the  loss  of  much  time  in 
the  fhequent  comings  and  goings  of  the  pupils,  and  firom  the  fiict  that  the  time- 
table for  study  has  not  been  arranged  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfiictoxy. 

Excursions  have  from  the  first  been  regularly  made  with  the  pupils  in  the 
school  of  forestry,  in  the  forests  near  ZQrich.  Pro!  Marchand  also  took  his 
pupils  to  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Swiss  Foresters,  which  was  held  this 
year  at  St  Ghill,  that  they  might  hear  the  discussions.  Prof.  Heer,  has  also 
regularly  made  short  excursions,  besides  one  long  one,  for  the  sake  of  instruo 
tion  in  botany.  The  pupils  of  the  second  year  m  the  school  of  engineering 
have  visited,  under  the  direction  of  Pro£  Calmann,  besides  the  bridges  near 
Zurich,  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Sitter  near  St  Gall,  of  which  last  they  took 
drawings  and  measures  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  them  to  execute,  in  the 
drawing-rooms,  complete  designs  of  that  interesting  work.  The  thanks  of  the 
institution  are  here  offered  to  the  engineers  employed  there^  for  their  kind 
attentions  to  the  professor  and  to  his  pupils. 

A  long  excursion  with  a  view  to  chemical  and  mechanical  studies  was  under^ 
taken  by  Pro&.  Bolley  and  Reuleaux,  with  the  pupils  of  their  divisiona  They 
visited  various  places  near  the  Rhine  and  above  Basle,  and  returned  by  way  cf 
Basle  and  Aaran.  In  the  course  of  this  trip  the  pupils  were  enabled  to  examine 
a  fiimace  and  set  of  trip-hammers,  a  tin-work,  a  rolling-mill,  a  salt-work,  a 
wood-gaswork,  which  was  especially  interesting  to  the  pupils,  as  one  had  also 
been  recently  constructed  at  Zurich.  They  also  examined  a  cement-kiln,  a 
manufactory  of  chemicals,  one  of  printed  goods,  silk  spinneriee,  ktx  The  pro- 
prietors of  these  establishments,  with  a  politeness  whic^  deserves  our  acknowl- 
edgements, allowed  us  to  take  many  drawings  in  thenL 

A  measure  similar  to  that  adopted  by  several  other  industrial  institutions,  is 
the  establishment  of  monthly  competitions  at  prescribed  tasks.  The  regulations 
for  these  are  contained  in  the  annual  programme. 
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PBOGRAlOa  FOB  186*7-68— SIXTT-TWO  PBOFE8S0BS. 
SUBJECTS    OF    INSTRUCTION,    CLASSED    BT    DIVISIONS. 

vaun  DiYiBioN,  OB  flOHooL  or  ▲ROHiTECTuxB.    (CovTM  three  years,) 

Ftrst  Tear, — Differential  and  integral  calculus^  Deecriptive  geometry ;  Con- 
struction of  buildingis,  (2  courses;)  Architectural  design;  detailed  drawings  of 
plans  of  buildings ;  Designing  the  figure ;  Ornamental  drawing ;  Landscape 
drawing ;  Theory  of  contacts  and  intersections  of  curved  sur&cea,  stone  cut- 
ting; History  of  ancient  art;  Modeling  in  day  and  plaster;  Experimental 
chemistry. 

Second  Tear. — Art  of  building  (2  courses,)  embracing  art  of  building  civU  edi- 
fices in  middle  ages  and  in  modem  times;  Practical  exercises  in  building ;  Theory 
of  shadows  and  perspective ;  Mechanics,  theory  of  machines;  Construction  of 
bridges  and  roads;  Drawing  of  figures ;  Construction  of  arches  and  vaults. 

Third  Tear. — Practical  exercises  in  building ;  Ornamental  drawing ;  Tech- 
nical geology;  Law  concerning  buildings;  Chemical  technology;  JUthology, 
with  practioal  exercises. 

■ 

BXCOKD  DlVISIOir,  OB  SCHOOL  Or  CIVIL  SNOIBIXBIKG. 

First  Tear. — Differential  and  integral  calculus  (2  courses:)  Descriptive  geom- 
etry; Art  of  building  and  drawing;  Drawing  of  plans;  Experimental  physics; 
Experimental  chemistry. 

Second  Tear, — ^Theory  of  differential  equations ;  Differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus; Industrial  mechanics;  Qeometry  of  position ;  Theory  of  shadows  and 
perspective;  Technical  geology;  Topography,  drawing  of  charts;  Description 
of  inachines  and  drawing  of  plans. 

.  Third  Tear. — ^Theoiy  of  machines;  Astronomy;  Geodesy;  Construction  of 
bridges  and  rail-roads,  with  designs;  Administrative  law;  Drawing  of  maps; 
Construction  of  iron  flrame-works ;  Technology  of  building  material ;  Astron- 
omy, with  exercises  in  the  observatory;  Practical  and  tlieoretical  surveying; 
Lithology. 

THiBD  nrvisioir,  ob  school  or  nrDvsTBiAL  xborakios. 

Ftrsi  Tear. — ^Differential  and  integral  calculus  ^2  courses;)  Descriptive  geom- 
etry, wiUi  exercises ;  Analytical  geometry  of  suruuies,  with  exercises ;  Drawing 
and  designing  of  machines ;  Experimental  physics  applied  to  mechanics ;  Ex- 
perimental cliemistry. 

Second  Tear. — ^Theoiy  of  differential  equations;  Differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus ;  Industrial  mechanics ;  Art  of  constructing  machines  (2  courses ;)  Selected 
portions  of  the  same  art ;  Technology  of  mechanics ;  Science  of  motion. 

Third  Year. — ^Tlieory  of  machines ;  Construction  of  models  in  wood ;  Con- 
struction of  models  in  metal;  Regulators;  Metallurgy ;  «Technology  of  building 
material. 

FOCTBTH  DIVIBIOir,  OB  SCHOOL  Or  INnVSTBlAL  OHXMISTBT. 


First  Tear. — Inorganic  chemistry;  Organic  chemistry;  Selected  portions  of 
organic  chemistry ;  Experimental  physics ;  Manu&cture  of  chemicals ;  Glass 
and  pottexy ;  Description  of  machines ;  Mineralogy ;  Elementa  of  general  bot- 
any; Geology;  Industrial  drawing;  Chemicsal  analyds  in  the  laboratory; 
2iOdlogy ;  Chemical  experimentation  applied  to  industrial  arts. 

Second  Tear. — Bleaching,  dyeing  and  printing  of  tissues ;  Practical  manipu- 
lations in  the  laboratory;  Technology  of  machines;  Crystallography  applied; 
Practical  geology ;  Industrial  chemistry ;  Industrial  drawing;  Analysis  m  the 
laboratory. 
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Third  Tear. — Organic  experimental  chemistry^  Analytical  chemistiy;  Metal- 
lurgy ;  Chemical  t^nology  of  building  material*;  Special  botany ;  Classification 
of  minerals,  with  exercises;  Heating  and  lighting  of  buildings;  Food  and  nu- 
trition; Pharmaceutical  chemistry  for  dnig^sts  and  apothecaries;  Pharmaceu- 
tical botany;  Pharmaceutical  chemistiy;  Technical  portion  of  pharmacy ;  Raw 
materials  pharmaceutically  considered ;  Manipulation  in  the  lalx>iatoiy  of  phar- 
maoeati<»d  chemistry;  Toxicology. 

riFTH  DIYIBIOlTi  OB'  SCHOOL  OF  TOBE8TRT.      (2  pMT^  COUtM.) 

First  Tear, — ^Mathematics  in  reference  to  practical  uses  in  forest  culture; 
Botany;  Topography;  Drawing  of  plans;  Science  of  managing  forests ;  Excur- 
sions and  exercises  in  valuation;  Experimental  chemistry;  Law  concerning 
forests;  Mineralogy;  Geology;  Zoology. 

Second  Tear. — Exploration  of  forests;  Preservation  and  utilization  of  forests; 
Management  of  forests  by  the  state;  Statistics  and  literature  of  forestry;  Cli- 
mates and  soils  applied  to  forestry ;  Technical  geology;  Construction  of  bridges 
and  roads;  Administrative  law  and  police;  Botany  and  entomology  applied  to 
forestry;  Agricultural  chemistry;  Lithology;  Practical  surveying;  Industrial 
physics. 

SIXTH  DlVISXOir,  OB  HOBICAL  SCHOOL  OF  XATHEKATIOB  AlO)  HATUBAL  SCIBZTCX. 

SeetUmti.  MoUhematu^, 

First  Tear. — Differential  and  integ^  calculus ;  Analytical  and  plain  geom- 
etry, with  practical  exercises;  Introduction  to  analytical  geometry;  Analytical 
geometry,  with  practical  exercises;  Experimental  physics  applied  to  arts. 

Second  and  Third  Tear. — Theory  of  differential  equations;  Theory  of  func- 
tions ;  Geometry  of  position,  with  practical  exercises ;  Astronomy ;  Selected 
portions  of  higher  astronomy,  with  exercises;  Technical  mechanics;  Theory  of 
life  insurances;  Analytical  mechanics;  Mathematical  theory  of  gravitation,  of 
electricity  and  magnetism;  Physical  geography;  Mensuration  of  bodies. 

Section  b,  yaiural  Sciences. 

First  Tear. — ^Practical  and  analytical  chemistry;  Selected  portions  of  inor- 
ganic experimental  chemistry ;  Mineralogy;  General  botany ;  Zoology. 

Second  Year. — Praxis  in  industrial  chemistry;  Ciystallography  applied ;  Mi- 
croscopical exercises;  Mensuration  of  bodies;  General  geology;  Antediluvian 
plants  and  fossil  insects. 

BXVBirrH    DIVISIOir,  OB  school    of    LrrSBATUBX,    MORAL  SClXXrOKS  AKD   FOLmCAL 

ECONOMY 

a.  Natural  Sciences. — Experimental  physics;  Microscopical  exercises ;  Gen- 
eral botany;  Physical  geography;  Geolc^;  Zoology;  Pharmaceutical  botany ; 
Fossil  plants;  Fossil  insects;  Mineralogy;  Compounds  of  cyanogen ;  Poly- 
atomic alcohols ;  Essential  oils  and  aromatic  compounds  in  general ;  Paleon- 
tology; Geology  of  sedimentary  formations ;  Pharmaceutical  chemistiy;  Toxi- 
cology; Selected  portions  of  experimental  chemistry;  Fossils  characteristic  of 
the  geological  formations  of  Switzerland;  Physical  chemistry;  Stoecheometry ; 
Analytical  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quantitative ;  History  of  chemistiy;  Bep- 
etitions  of  organic  chemistry. 

b.  Malhematical  Sciences. — Elementary  astronomy;  Theory  of  life-insur- 
ances; Theory  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree;  Elements  of  differential  and 
integral  calculus;  Exercises  in  differential  calculus;  Exercises  in  industrial 
mechanics;  Analytical  mechanics;  Mathematical  theory  of  gravitation ;  Lights 
electricity  and  galvanism;  Determinants;  Higher  mechanics;  Political  arith- 
metic, (interest,  rent,  savings  banks.) 

c.  Languages  and  Z^fSteralMre.— History  of  ancient  German  literature  to  the 
end  of  the  17  th  century;  Exercises  in  oratory;  History  of  literature;  Moliere 
and  his  time;  Lecture  on  and  explanation  of  the  (M  of  OomeiUe;  Lecture  on 
and  explanation  of  chosen  pieces  ftom  the  LeUres  JPersanes  de  Montesquieu; 
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Exerdses  in  the  French  language;  History  of  English' literature;  English 
noyelB ;  Shakspeare's  Julius  Cesar ;  Exercises  in  the  English  language ;  La 
commedia  dell'  arte  in  Italia  e  fuori  dltalia ;  La  poesia  ispiralrice  di  R&aelo  e 
del  Correggio ;  Exercises  in  the  Italian  language. 

d  History,  Moral  Sciences  and  PoliUcai  E^nomy, — Histoiy  of  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  the  French  revolution ;  Sixteen  characters  of  uniyersal 
history — Pericles,  Demosthenes,  Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Oato  junior, 
Tiberius,  Attila,  Mahommed,  Charlemagne,  Gregory  the  Seventh,  Johanna  of 
Arc,  Richelieu,  Cromwell,  Peter  the  Great,  Washington,  Cavour;  General 
theory  of  political  economy ;  Commerce  of  the  world  from  the  foundation  of 
the  United  States  of  America  up  to  the  present  time ;  Exposition  and  dis- 
cussions on  questions  of  political  economy;  History  of  ancient  art;  History  of 
modem  painting  since  the  introduction  of  oil-colore ;  Commercial  law ;  Politioal 
economy ;  Critical  studies  of  the  doctrines  of  socialists  and  of  reformists ;  Ele- 
mentary course  of  international  law ;  Laws  of  the  Swiss  confederation ;  History 
of  Switzerland  under  the  Helvetic  republic;  The  British  empire  in  the  five 
divisions  of  the  globe ;  History  of  geography  (2  courses ;)  Introduction  to  geog- 
raphy, industry  and  commerce ;  Explanation  of  the  sculptures  in  the  museum 
of  archaeology. 

e.  Fine  Arts. — ^Drawing  of  ornaments  and  decorations  in  the  interior  of  build- 
ings; Landscape  drawing;  Drawing  of  heads  and  figures  fix)m  models; 
Modeling;  Theory  of  harmony. 

SIOHTH  DIVUION— FBXPARATOBT  COUB8B  OF  IfATHBHATICS  TAUOHT  BOTH  IN  rSBKCH 

AND  OKBMAN;  MODERN  LANOUAOB8. 

Algebra ;  G^metry  of  space  and  plane  trigonometry;  Elements  of  descrip- 
tive geometry;  Practical  geometry;  Experimental  physics;  Experimental 
chemistrjr;  Instruction  in  German ;  Instruction  in  French. 

BUILDINGB  OF  THE  FOLTTECHNICUM  AT  ZURICH. 

At  the  founding  of  the  school,  the  canton  and  the  city  of  Zurich  pledged 
themselves  to  erect  a  suitable  building,  and  this  subject  was,  in  1865,  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  sdiool  committee,  the  authorities  of  the  cantons  and 
the  council  of  the  Swiss  confederacy",  but  nothing  resulted  fipom  it  until  1868, 
when  the  grand  council  of  Zurich  appropriated  1,700,000  fi^ncs  ($340,000)  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  planned  by  Prof  Semper  and  Superintendent  Wolf. 
In  this  buUding  there  was  to  be  all  necessary  room  for  the  Polytechnic  School 
and  also  for  the  Univeraity  of  Zurich. 

The  locality  chosen  is  a  little  distance  fh>m  the  centre  of  the  city,  but  has  the 
advantage  of  an  open  prospect,  perfectly  quiet  surroundings,  and  excellent  light 
on  all  sides.  It  is  a  natural  terrace  of  the  woody  mountain  of  Ztlrich,  and  is 
160  feet  above  the  lake ;  the  imposing  fix>nt  of  the  building  is  turned  towaid 
the  city,  and  is  an  attractive  feature  in  its  surroundings. 

The  school  accommodation -consists  of  the  main  structure  and  the  chemical 
department.  The  main  structure  forms  a  rectangle  whose  longest  side  is  426 
Swiss  feet  and  the  shortest  side  256  in  extent  A  pavilion  separates  the  inte- 
rior quadrangle  into  two  courts,  fhmished  with  fountains.  The  front  is  renais- 
sance, and  the  pavilion  is  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns.  The  whole  is  con- 
structed of  light  green  sandstone. 

There  are  four  entrances,  the  main  entrance  being  in  the  pavilion,  consisting 
of  a  vestibule  with  adjoining  staircase,  ornamented  with  Tuscan  pillara;  contig- 
uous to  this  is  the  noble  haU  for  antiques,  72  feet  long  and  66  wide,  which  con- 
tains the  beautifol  plaster  molds  of  the  archieological  museum.  The  halls  for 
lectures  and  for  design  are  all  light  and  spacious,  room  being  left  for  new  col- 
lections. The  wh(de  buildiDg  is  excellently  arranged ;  it  is  heated  by  steam- 
pipes. 

Behind  the  main  building  is  the  well-arranged  chemical  school,  and  a  little 
farther  towards  the  mountain  side  is  the  new  observatoiy,  built  after  Pro£ 
Semper's  plan. 

The  cost  of  the  mabi  btiilding,  together  with  the  chemical  department^ 
amounted  to  two  million  francs,  ($400,000 ;)  that  of  the  observatory,  130,000 
firancs,  ($26,000,)  without  estunating  the  outlay  for  the  interior. 


--1 


PESTALOZZI.  DE  PELLENBERO  AND  WEH&LI. 

AND  raDVlTMAL  TEAINIMO. 
BT  WILLIAll  OB  FSLLBHBBBO.* 


Easlt  in  the  year  1798,  Switzerland,  whilst  at  peace  with  the  French 
republic,  was  invaded  by  a  numerous  French  army  on  the  most  frivolous 
pretexts.  Amongst  the  Swiss  Cantons  which  offered  the  most  energetic 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  French  directory,  Unterwalden 
stood  in  the  first  rank.  Fearful  was  the  vengeance  of  the  enraged 
French  soldiery,  who  devastated  that  unhappy  country  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  inhabitants  who  did  not  fall  in  battle  (women  as  well  as  men 
having  shared  in  the  fight)  fled,  some  into  the  mountains,  some  into  the 
churches ;  but  the  churches  did  not  protect  them  fi-om  the  flames  or 
bayonets,  to  which  all  the  native  sufferers  became  a  prey ;  the  children 
were  however  spared ;  and  crowds  of  these  homeless  orphans  were  to  be 
seen,  after  the  departure  of  the  French,  wandering  about  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  villages.  A  wail  resounded  through  Switzerland  when  this 
was  known. 

The  first  philanthropist  who  devoted  himself  to  the  succor  of  these 
helpless  Objects,  was  Henry  Pestalozzi,  then  Theological  ciindidate.  He 
had  just  before  broken  down  utterly  in  preaching  his  probationary  ser- 
mon— a  circumstance  which  was  a  bar  to  his  prospects  in  the  church, 
especially  at  such  a  seat  of  learning  as  Zurich*  He  did  not  know  where 
to  direct  his  steps ;  the  career  of  professional  theology  was  closed  to  him, 
but  not  that  of  Christianity.  He  converted  his  h'ttle  property  into 
money,  tied  up  his  bundle,  and  set  off  to  the  Canton  of  Unterwalden, 
there  to  become  the  guardian  of  the  poor  deserted  children.  The  season 
was  inclement,  but  he  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  some  kind-hearted 
friends,  in  forming  a  shelter  for  his  new  fSunily,  amongst  the  ruins  of  the 
little  village  of  Hanz.  Here  Pestalozzi  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  the  gath- 
ering flock,  increasing  in  numbers  till  he  was  obliged  to  consider  how  he 
could  bring  them  under  some  kind  of  discipline ;  but  for  this  purpose  he^ 
had  no  help  except  fi^m  the  children  themselves.  He  therefore  chose 
from  amongst  them  the  most  intelligent,  taking  care  to  select  those  who 
had  most  influence  with  their  companions.  These  he  appointed  his  assist- ; 
ants  C*  lieutenants**)  in  the  lessons,  as  well  as  in  the  necessary  household ; 
work,  such  as  keeping  the  place  in  order,  mending  clothes,  collecting 
wood,  &c.    He  soon  added  to  these  occupations  the  cultivation  of  a  small 

*  Commonlcated  to  the  *<  National  AModation  for  tbe  Promotion  of  Social  8elenc6,'*fej 
Ladj  IVoel  B/ron,  and  pubUahed  In  the  *'  TVoRMcfibiw  '*  for  18GB. 
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piece  of  land ;  and  the  little  colony  assumed  the  aspect  of  an  orderlj 
community. 

In  the  meantime  patriots  from  various  parts  of  Switzeriand  had  arriTed 
in  Hanz,  bringing  provisions  and  stores  of  all  kinds.  The  fugitive  in> 
habitants  gradually  returned  from  the  mountainSi  and  all  fell  into  theii 
^mner  way  of  life.  PestaloEzi's  school  was  welomie  lo  «11  «8  long  as  the 
Miildren  were  fed  and  provided  for  in  it ;  but  his  funds  being  exhausted, 
and  the  aid  of  the  benevolent  being  required  tat  the  returning  fugitives 
on  their  own  account,  there  were  no  means  of  maintaining  the  establish- 
ment Thus,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  every  one,  Pestalozsi  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  separating  from  his  beloved  children.  Still  the  recollection  of  his 
Unterwalden  fiunily,  and  of  the  kind  of  training  which  he  had  been 
driven  to  employ  from  the  fkilure  of  other  resources,  remained  a  living 
picture  in  his  mind.  It  gave  a  distinct  and  tangible  aim  to  his  deep  ih- 
ward  longing  to  serve  |iis  fellow  creatures ;  it  became  the  vision  of  his 
dreams,  the  object  of  all  his  plans ;  and  he  caught  at  whatever  promised 
to  bring  him  nearer  to  the  desired  end.  In  consequence,  all  his  inter-^ 
course  with  friends — ^for  he  found  many  after  the  events  of  Unterwal- 
den— ^was  directed  to  the  same  end.  To  most  of  them,  however,  he 
spoke  in  riddles,  since  they  could  not  have  understood  him  unless  they 
had  like  him  learned,  by  experience,  how  powerfhl  an  instrument  for 
training  the  young  is  to  be  found  in  labor  for  bread,  when  under  skillfUl 
management  By  all  true  philanthropists,  indeed,  the  (uU  value  of  Pee-  ^ 
talozzi*s  work  in  Unterwalden  was  recognized ;  and  in  its  merits  his  un-  \ 
successful  sermon  was  forgotten.  Great  hopes  were  formed  of  the  results/^ 
of  such  rare  self-devotion,  and  many  anticipated  that  a  new  light  on  edo^ 
cation  would  be  kindled  by  it  When  he  made  known  his  proj^  of  an 
educational  institute,  the  government  of  the  canton  of  Berne  offered  him 
the  use  of  the  Cbft,teau  of  Burgdorf  for  that  purpose.  He  accepted  the 
offer,  and  opened  a  school  in  that  place. 

/'  Pestalozzi*s  reputation,  founded  upon  some  striking  works  for  the 
/people,  ^^  Leonard  and  Oertrude,^^  with  others,  brought  him  immediately 
la  great  number  of  pupils ;  some  of  them  out  of  the  most  influential 
punilies,  with  whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  in  practice  one  part 
of  his  educational  system,  called  by  himself  the  "  Anschauungs  Le^ure^" 
teaching  by  sight  and  other  senses.    But  his  industrial  training  could  not 
/  be  carried  into  effect,  because  his  pupils  were  chiefly  of  aristocratic  flun- 
ilies,  and  not  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  manual  labor.    He  con- 
soled himself^  however,  with  the  hope  of  saving  enough  out  of  the  income 
\derived  from  the  school  payments  of  the  rich,  to  establish  a  small  agri- 
cultural school  for  the  poor,  on  his  own  plan,  in  connection  with  the 
institute. 

His  new  system  already  began  to  excite  public  attention.  Young  men 
of  the  tea%;hers*  class  thronged  around  him,  and  endeavored,  with  more 
or  less  success,  to  acquire  his  method,  hoping  thereby  to  make  their  for- 
tunes in  the  novelty-loving  world;  but  amongst  all  those  who  were  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  hun,  there  was  not  one  who  could  comprehend 
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hiB  great  idea,  that  of  making  ^LjABOb,  more  especially  Agricultural  La-\ 
"bor^  a  principal  means  of  training  the  young ;  indeed,  had  he  found  j 
such  a  one  it  could  not  have  helped  him ;  for  in  his  fortress  there  ff%al 
not  a  foot  of  ground  in  which  any  thing  could  be  planted. 

An  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  of  carrying  out  the  aim  of  his  heart 
by  these  chrcumstances.  Amongst  the  acquaintances  Pestaloaii  had 
made  in  earlier  times,  during  a  journey  before  he  went  to  Unterwalden, 
was  the  fitmily  of  Tchamer,  of  Wilden  Stein.  Tchamer,  who  was  the 
Bernese  Landyogt,  appeared  to  Pestaloiai  to  realize  his  idea  of  what  a 
goyemor  ought  to  be,  such  as  he  had  drawn  in  his  most  celebrated  work, 
"  Leonofrd  and  Ghrtrude,''*  in  the  character  of  Amer.  Through  this  &m- 
ily  he  became  acquainted  with  that  of  De  Fdlenberg,  who  succeeded 
Tchamer  in  the  goyemment  of  Wilden  Stein ;  and  a  young  De  Fdleii^ 
berg  became  one  of  Pestalozai^s  most  attentiye  listeners.  This  youn|^ 
man  accompanied  him  on  seyeral  journeys,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who/ 
afterwards  entered  into,  and  adopted,  his  idea  of  industrial  education] 
But  it  was  a  circuitous  route  by  which  De  Fellenberg  came  to  the  reso-.^ 
lution  of  acting  out  Pestak»zi*8  idea.  He  was  educated  for  a  political 
career,  but  his  mother's  character  had  implanted  in  him  the  germ  which 
enabled  him  to  receiye  and  comprehend  the  ideas  of  PestaloKzL  His 
mother  used  to  say  to  him :  *^  The  lUeh  have  ahoaye  hel^pere  enough^  help 
then  the  PeorJ'  \ 

It  was  during  the  early  days  of  the  French  Beyolution  that  he  studied  \ 
law  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Tubingen,  in  (Germany.  Betuming  just  as  the 
difficulties  of  Switzerland  with  the  French  were  beginning,  he  then 
heard  of  Pestalozzi^s  school  in  Unterwalden,  and  was  yiridly  reminded 
of  his  former  acquaintance  with  him.  Other  drcumstances  also  con- 
curred to  giye  the  bent  to  his  mind,  which  changed  his  path  in  life  from 
that  of  a  politician  to  that  of  a  philanthropist 

The  tremendous  war  taxes  which  the  French  Directory  exacted  from 
the  Swiss,  and  the  pressure  of  the  military  occupation  on  the  oountzy, 
brought  Switzeriand  to  the  brink  of  despair,  and  it  was  resolyed  to  send 
an  embassy  consisting  of  the  leading  men  to  Pkris^  in  order  to  entreat 
the  directory  to  lighten  these  burthens.  De  Fellenberg  accompanied  one 
of  these  ambassadors  as  secretary ;  and  what  he  then  saw  of  French 
freedom,  and  the  political  tendencies  of  that  time,  oonyinced  him  that  he 
must  seek  another  path.  He  returned  to  Switzerland,  more  than  eyer 
determined  to  serye  his  country  in  the  spirit  which  had  been  awakened 
in  his  early  yoUdi  by  that  saying  of  his  mother.  He  soon  afterwards 
married  the  grand-daughter  of  Tchamer,  the  before-mentioned  friend  of 
Pestalozzi,  and  was  henceforward  brought  more  into  contact  with  him. 
About  this  time  De  FeUenberg's  fiither,  who  was  professor  of  law  in 
Bern,  purchased  the  estate  of  Hofwyl,  near  to  that  city,  in  order  to  giye 
his  son  a  field  of  action.  Hofwyl  is  only  nine  English  miles  distant  from 
Buiigdor£  Thus  De  Fellenberg  and  Pestalozzi  became  neighbors,  and 
this  led  to  frequent  interchange  of  thought  between  them,  in  which  Pes- 
talozzi endeayored  to  induce  De  Fellenbei|;  to  emptoy  his  estate  in  real- 
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izing  his  fayorite  idea  of  industrial  edacation.  Pestalozzi  had  at  that 
time  competent  teachers  for  the  promulgation  of  his  method  of  teaching. 
Each  of  these  teachers  imagined  himself  at  least  a  younger  Pestalozsiy 
who  owed  the  father  Pestalozsd  just  as  much  subordination  as  seemed 
good  to  themselves,  mid  no  more.  Thus,  in  a  few  years  after  its  founda- 
tion, the  institute  presented  a  picture  of  anarchy ;  and  Pestalozzi  felt 
himself  incapable,  through  diminished  practical  powers,  of  reoiiganizing 
it  as  was  required,  and  placing  it  on  a  firm  basis,  which  hct  thought  De 
Fellenberg  could  best  accomplish. 

The  Bernese  government  possessed  a  building,  once  a  convent,  near 
HofWyl,  called  Miinchen  Buchsee,  and  Pestalozzi  proposed  to  the  author^ 
ities  to  give  it  him  instead  of^Burgdorf    He  offcored  the  entire  mai 
ment  of  his  institute  to  De  Fellenberg,  and  the  government  consent 
De  Fellenberg  made  a  stipulation  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  dis] 
missing  any  of  the  teachers  who  should  not  conform  to  his  regulationf 
Pestalozzi  agreed  to  this,  and  transplanted  his  establishment  to  Manch< 
Buchsee,  which  is  only  ten  minutes*  walk  from  HoAvyl.    Here  De  Fel- 
lenberg had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  Pestalozzi's  method,  and  oi 
seeing  both  its  strong  and  weak  pointa    Ho  was  also  able  to  enter  int 
Pestalozzi's  further  schemes.    It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  dom«/ 
inant  idea  of  Pestalozzi  would  have  been  then  carried  out  at  Hofwyl  un-\ 
der  his  own  eyes,  if  the  characters  of  the  two  men  had  been  such  that! 
they  could  labor  together  in  the  same  work  with  success.    But  in  theii^, 
daily  intercourse  it  soon  appeared,  that  Pestalozzi's  excessive  kindness  of 
heart  led  him  to  regard  as  tyranny  a  consistent  prosecution  of  that  plan ; 
while  De  Fellenberg,  from  his  characteristic  energy,  bore  Pestalozzi's 
want  of  decision  impatiently,  and  treated  it  as  loss  of  time.    It  was,' 
therefore,  not  difficult  for  Pestalozzi's  assistants  to  persuade  him  that  he 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  from  who  he  should  release  himself 
at  any  cost    He  therefore  accepted  at  once  the  offer  from,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Canton  Waadt  (Pftys  de  Yaud)  to  give  up  to  him  the  Schlos^ 
Yverdun,  on  the  lake  of  Neudi&tel,  for  the  reception  of  his  institute;! 
and  thus  ended  the  connection  between  Pestalozzi  and  De  FeUenberg,< 
without,  however,  any  personal  disagreement    Pestalozzi  r^oiced  ex- 
tremely when,  in  1800,  De  Fellenberg  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  him  to 
educated,  accompanied  by  a  young  man,  as  tutor,  who  should  acquire  # 
knowledge  of  Pestalozzi's  system. 

De  Fellenbei^  meanwhile,  at  Hofwyl,  had  come  to  the  determination 
to  begin  the  work  of  industrial  education,  and  the  only  question  with 
him  now  was,  to  find  an  able  assistant  who  could  fill  the  position  of 
^'' Father  ^^  to  his  pupils,  and  as  such  embody  his  idea.  After  having 
sought  among  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  of  the  educating 
class  in  Switzerland,  he  found  the  right  one  in  the  following  manner. 
Pestalozzi's  method  of  teaching  had  excited  great  attention  among  all 
ngaged  in  education  throughout  Switzerland.  It  seemed  so  simple  to 
lead  the  pupil  by  enlisting  his  own  will,  and  rousing  his  own  reason  to 
i^ssist  in  his  own  instruction^  that  every  reflecting  teadier  ooold  only 
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wonder  why  the  idea  had  not  occurred  to  him  long  before,  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  a  school  rendered  some  such  method  almost  necessary. 
Many,  therefore,  endeavored  to  apply  what  they  had  heard  of  his  sys- 
tem, apparently  so  simple,  to  the  subjects  then  taught  in  their  schoolsi 
reading,  writing,  the  catechism,  &c. ;  but  they  soon  found  the  task  to  b^ 
much  more  difficult  than  they  had  imagined.  Many,  therefore,  were' 
anxious  to  study  the  Pestalozzian  method  from  Pestalozzi  himself;  but 
this  was  too  expensive  for  most  of  them.  The  pecuniary  a£fairs  of  the 
institute  were  so  involved  from  mismanagement^  that  Pestalozzi  could  not 
admit  any  such  supernumeraries  except  for  a  considerable  sum.  This 
led  De  Fellenberg  to  think  of  opening  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Pes- 
talozzian method ;  on  the  one  hand,  to  offer  to  earnest  teachers  this  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement ;  on  the  other,  with  the  hope,  among  the  numbers 
who  might  assemble  at  Hofwyl,  to  find  an  assistant  for  his  own  particular 
object  He  communicated  his  scheme  to  Pestalozzi,  who  was  delighted  with 
it,  and  sent  him  a  young  man  from  Prussia  named  Zeller,  no  less  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  his  method  than  enthusiastic  in  promoting  it  De 
Fellenberg  was  thus  able  to  open  his  course  of  instruction,  1st  May, 
1806.  For  this  purpose  he  had  a  cottage  built  in  a  little  wood,  beneath 
great  linden  trees,  on  twelve  posts,  and  with  a  single  roof  The  upper 
part  served  as  a  sleeping-room,  the  ground<floor  as  a  school-room.  In 
the  morning,  the  hours  from  five  to  seven,  and  from  eight  till  twelve, 
were  devoted  to  lessons.  In  the  afternoon  the  teachers  worked  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  gai'den  of  Hofwyl.  In  the  evening  they  prepared  the 
vegetables  for  the  next  day^s  meals.  During  the  harvest  they  assisted  in  ^ 
the  fields  during  the  whole  day.  De  Fellenberg,  in  this  way,  showed 
them  how  an  industrial  school  ought  to  be  organized.  He  gave  them  also  • 
every  morning,  a  lesson  in  agriculture,  in  which  he  explained  the  variou^^ 
field  operations  and  their  connection.  He  conversed  with  them  on  the 
subject  of  making  agricultural  labor  a  valuable  aid  in  education,  and  a 
subject  of  instruction  for  boys.  Each  evening  he  talked  over  with  them, 
the  labors  of  the  following  day.  Thus  he  led  the  teachers  to  do  theii/ 
work  with  intelligence ;  to  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  to  see  how  advanta- 
geous would  be  to  themselves  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  of  agricuU 
ture,  as  the  means  of  making  the  soil  more  productive  during  the  resit 
of  their  life ;  for  most  teachers  in  Switzerland  depend  for  the  principal 
part  of  their  subsistence  on  a  few  acres  of  public  ground. 

All  this  instruction  was  in  accordance  with  Pestalozzi's  ideas — ^De  Fel- 
lenberg even  carried  them  further  than  their  originator — for  Pestalozzi 
based  his  system  on  the  perception  of  the  senses  {Anwhauung^)  making 
this  the  ground  work  of  memory.  Former  systems  had  only  concevned 
themselves  with  the  memory,  and  with  matters  which  could  be  made  ob- 
jects of  perception ;  De  Fellenberg  then  went  beyond  Pestalozzi,  inas- 
much as  he  added  the  action  to  the  perception;  "for,"  said  he,  "what 
has  been  done,  and  done  with  thought,  will  be  retained  more  firmly  by 
the  memory,  and  will  bring  a  surer  experience  than  that  which  has  been 
only  seen  or  heard. '^    Earlier  schools  made  the  ear  and  words  the  subject- 
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^  matlBr  of  memory— PesUknra,  the  eye  and  pietnre^De  FeUenberg,  the 
j  action.  Zeller,  though  versed  in  Pesta1ozzi*s  method,  followed  De  Fel* 
]enborg*8  step  in  advance  of  it,  with  the  readiness  of  one  desirous  of  im- 
provement; and  brought  his  objective  teaching,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
relation  with  the  daily  lessons  of  the  teachers — ^the  effect  of  which  was 
to  render  them  more  interesting  and  animated. 

The  teachers  who  took  part  in  these  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
heard,  even  years  after,  to  describe  the  scene  so  vividly  that  it  seemed  as  if 
they  had  just  come  from  it ;  and  it  has  been  often  proved  that  whilst  other 
teachers,  from  want  of  knowledge  of  fanning,  have  been  ruined  in  times 
of  distress,  such  as  1816,  1617,  the  Hofwyllers,  as  they  were  called, 
stri^led  out  of  their  difficulties  by  their  own  exertions. 

About  thirty  joined  in  the  first  season's  lessons.  These,  on  their  re- 
turn home,  mentioned  them  to  their  acquaintances.  The  following 
spring,  no  less  than  eighty  teachers  made  their  ^>pearaDce  at  Hof^yl. 
This  influx  created  difficulties  for  De  Fellenberg,  as  an  individual,  and 
caused  him  some  pecuniary  embarrassment 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  plans  he  was  obliged  to  find  different  kinds 
of  labor,  which  he  would  not^  perhaps,  otherwise  have  thought  of. 
Among  these  was  drainage,  then  effected  only  by  means  of  stones,  or\ 
with  wooden  pipes ;  and  as  the  Hofwyl  land  was  extremely  stony,  this ) 
answered  two  purposes  at  once.     The  drainage  water  also  was  turned  tc/ 
account,  in  watering  the  low*lying  meadows.     All  these  occupations] 
again  gave  Zeller  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  objectrlessons.    In/ 
struction  in  drawing  was  joined  with  them ;  this  art  being  regarded  hyi 
De  Fellenberg  and  ZeUer  as  a  connecting  link  between  perception  and/ 
action. 


ac|;u 
/T] 


The  second  course  was  attended  by  a  little  schodmaster,  named 
vWehrli,  from  th^  canton  of  Thurgovie.    Although  an  elderly  man,* he 
Ead  set  off,  on  hearing  of  the  new  method  of  teaching,  and  traveled  on 
foot  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  order  to  improve  himself  in 
his  profession.    He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  attentive  students, 
and  endeavored  to  inform  himself  as  thoroughly  as  possibly  on  all  points 
that  were  new  to  him.    When  De  Fellenberg,  at  times,  explained  to  the  ' 
teachers  how  agricultural  labor  might  be  made  a  means  of  education,  de- 
claring his  own  wish  to  establish  an  example  of  such  industrial  training, 
if  he  could  only  find  a  capable  assistant,  it  was  always  old  Wehrli  who,  ' 
after  the  lesson,  had  most  questions  to  ask ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  f 
he  said  that  he  had  a  son  whom  he  could  recommend  to  carry  the  plan  ' 
into  effect     Induced  by  his  description  of  his  son,  De  Fellenberg  inrited 
him  to  Hofwyl :  and  shortly  afterwards  there  appeared  before  him  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  with  a  pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  modest 
bearing,  but  fearless  glance,  commissioned  by  his  father  to  tnter  the  ser- 
vice of  De  Fellenberg.     Young  Jacob  Wehrli  was  not  lonj*  in  compre- 
hending what  De  Fellenberg  required  of  him.     He  only  wiihed,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  be  put  in  command  of  boys  with  whom  he  could  set  to 
work.    De  FellenUrg  was  so  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  snocees  in 
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his  undertaking,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the  first  beggar^hoy  / 
whom  he  found,  as  a  pupil  to  young  Wehrii.  Wehrii  was  no  less  confl*  i 
dent  in  its  being  an  easy  task  to  change  the  most  unmanageable  of  vag- 
abonds into  an  industrious  member  of  society ;  and,  in  &ct,  the  first  few 
weeks  of  kind  treatment^  not  omitting  better  food,  seemed  to  make  the 
desired  impression  which  De  FeUenberg  and  Wehrii  ascribed  to  their 
system.  This  result  was,  however,  not  a  Httie  attributable  to  Wehrli's 
having  shared  ail  the  occupations  of  his  pupil,  so  that  when  the  boy  felt 
weary  or  idle,  he  was  ashamed  to  let  his  master,  as  he  called  Wehrii, 
work  alone.  When,  however,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  better  food  and 
kindly  treatment  were  no  longer  new,  the  beggar-boy  began  to  long  after 
his  former  ^^  free  life,'*  and  tried,  instead  of  working,  to  go  after  birds* 
nests,  the  eggs  of  which  had  formed  the  luxuries  of  his  former  diet;  or 
else  he  sought  out  a  snug  corner  to  sleep  in.  When  Wehrii  said  to  him,| 
^*  Those  who  will  not  work  shall  not  eat,"  he  took  up  his  tools  again,  it| 
is  true,  but  as  his  thoughts  were  not  in  his  work,  his  labor  was  worth- 
nothing,  and  Wehrii  saw  that  he  should  not  attain  his  purpose  in  that 
way.  So  it  was  necessary  that  the  boy  should  experience  the  conse- 
quence of  his  idleness,  and  go  to  bed  one  evening  without  his  food. 
*' What,'*  thought  he,  "I  am  deprived  of  my  liberty,  and  must  hunger 
into  the  bargain  ?"  and  the  next  morning,  very  early,  he  took  his  depart- 
ure. Thus  Wehrii  had  now  no  pupil.  De  FeUenberg  himself  was  as- 
tonished that  the  b^gar-boy  had  not  known  better  how  to  appreciate  his 
kindness,  and  be  then  made  a  firesh  experiment  with  the  son  of  an  in- 
dustrious laborer,  who,  burthened  with  a  large  fiunily,  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  providing  for  one  of  his  children.  He  was  a  weakly  boy, 
but  willing  and  anxious  to  learn,  and  gave  Wehrii  more  satisfiiction.  It 
was  not  so  wonderful  that  a  child  out  of  a  laborer's  family,  should  be. 
trahied  to  industry.  Still  it  was  attended  with  much  trouble  to  accus- 
tom «tbe  boy,  somewhat  enfeebled  by  his  mother's  care,  to  field-labor. 
De  FeUenberg  had  said  that  they  would  not  take  a  second  boy  tiU  the 
first  was  in  good  order,  that  the  example  of  the  one  might  influence  the 
other.  The  prospect  of  such  a  result  with  this  weakly  boy  was  unfevor- 
able,  and  Wehrii  found  that  he  should  have  to  go  through  the  whole 
winter  with  but  one  pupil.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cold  days,  however, 
our  young  friend,  the  beggar-boy,  made  his  appeamnce,  and  promised,  if 
he  were  received  back,  to  work  hard  for  his  bread.  It  reaUy  seemed  as 
if  the  young  vagabond  had  instituted  some  comparisons  between  his 
'^finee  life"  and  Hofwyl  training,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  The 
two  new  comrades  soon  strove  wbidli  should  do  his  work  best — a  contest 
in  which  the  beggar-boy  soon  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  took  the  pofll* 
tion  of  teacher,  as  he  displayed  much  more  skill  and  aptitude  than  the 
other.  This  satisfied  his  ambition,  and  Wehrii  took  care  not  to  weaken 
this  first  germ  of  civilization  in  him,  but  rather  endeavored  to  convince . 
De  FeUenberg  that  they  might  now  receive  a  third  boy ;  as  he  had  ^ 
strong  and  intelUgent  assistant  in  the  beggar-boy,  and  could,  at  least,  d^ 
pend  on  the  good  wUl  of  the  other  lad.    Soon  there  followed  a  third  ^d 
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a  fourth ;  but  care  was  taken  not  to  increase  the  vagrant  element,  till  the 

inner  strength  of  the  little  family  might  make  it  safe  to  do  so. 

'This  was  the  commencement  of  the  agricultural  school  for  the  poor  at 

[ofwyl,  in  which  the  Objective  Teachivo  of  Pestalozzi  was  brought  into 

bion  in  concurrence  with  labor.     When  the  pupils  reached  ten  in  num- 

if  Wehrli  was  able  to  promote  some  of  them  to  be  his  assistants ;  not 

^  much  in  school-teaching,  as  in  the  direction  of  work,  arranging  that 

f    each  older  pupil  should  take  charge  of  a  younger  one,  as  an  apprentice. 

V  Such  was  the  type  of  the  ultimate  development  of  the  school;  just  as  in 

^a  well-ordered  family  the  elder  children  lead  on  the  younger  ones  by 

i^ieir  example. 

Agricultural  labors  offer  a  richer  field  for  this  purpose  than  any  other 
employment     Every  sort  of  capacity  is  brought  into  action.    Each 
member  of  the  family  performs  his  part  of  the  common  labor,  and  en- 
joys the  elevating  consciousness  of  being  useful  to  the  community.     In 
striving  to  fill  his  position  well,  he  learns  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
strengthens  this  virtue  by  practice.     De  Fe]lenberg*s  pupils,  however, 
were  not  confined  to  agricultural  labor ;  the  requirements  of  his  farm,  and 
i^erv^'ards  of  his  educational  establishment  for  the  upper  classes,  gave 
Employment  to  various  artizans,  as  cart  makers,  carpenters,  joiners,  black- 
smiths, locksmiths,  workers  in  wood,   iron,  leather,   mechanics,  shoe- 
/makers,   tailors.    Therefore,   the  pupils  of  the  lower  school,   if  they 
!  wished  to  learn  a  handicraft,  had  a  wide  choice  open  to  them,  without 
vbeing  obliged,  during  their  apprenticeship,  to  neglect  the  instruction  firom 
books  in  which  they  had  become  interested. 

Wehrli*s  school,  gradually  increasing  from  a  small  family  circle  to  a 
youthful  community,  reached  the  number  of  150  pupils,  without  dimin- 
ishing in  moral  strength  or  intellectual  energy.  Amongst  these  a  con- 
siderable number  were  tramed  to  become  teachers  in  national  schools, 
and  superintendents  of  similar  establishments ;  such  as  are  now  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  many  (German  states,  in 
France,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy,  and  elsewhere.  The  greatest  ser^ 
vice  rendered  by  the  system  of  industrial  training,  in  schools  modeled 
after  Wehrli^s,  has  been  in  those  devoted  to  rescuing  Juvenile  o£fendeny  v 
from  the  path  of  ruin,  and  restoring  them  to  society.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  the  Rettungs  Haus,  at  B&chtele,  near  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  is  one 
of  the  best  institutions  of  this  nature,  and  Dr.  Wichem,  the  founder 
of  the  Rauhen  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  and  De  Metz,  founder  of  the  Oolo- 
nie  Penitentiare,  at  Mettrai,  in  France,  have  employed  this  system, 
as  the  only  effectual  mode  of  reclaiming  the  most  abandoned  juvenile 
delinquents. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  here  an  observation,  confirmed  by  fecta, 
that  wherever  such  schools  have  been  established  with  success,  they  have 
always,  as  in  the  case  of  Wehrli's,  at  Hofwyl,  arisen  out  of  the  small 
family  principle  gradually  extended.  There  have  not  been  wanting  at- 
tempts to  organize  such  schools  on  a  gigantic  scale,  but  few  of  these 
have  proved  themselves  strong  enough  to  live.     It  has  always  been  de- 
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moDstrated  that  it  is  not  the  ayttem  that  can  give  life,  but  the  ^rit ;  the 
strength,  loye,  and  faith  of  the  founder;  and  all  these  will  naturally  in- 
crease from  the  smallest  germ,  and  become  strong  bj  exercise.  This  was 
proved,  too,  in  Hofwyl  itself,  for  when  after  forty  years*  exertions,  Wehrli 
was  recalled  to  his  native  canton  of  Thurgovie,  to  conduct  there  an  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  teachers,  after  the  model  of  Hofwyl,  De 
Fellenberg  sought  hia  successor  from  amongst  the  numerous  teachers  of  { 
the  lower  school;  but  not  one  of  the  chosen  ^^step-fathers'*  could  take 
Wehrli's  place.  The  school  lost  with  him  its  peculiar  vitality,  and  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  begun  it  afresh.  De  Fellenberg  had  felt 
from  the  first  the  true  position  of  the  wealthy  in  relation  to  the  poorer 
classes,  and  that  it  would  be  only  half  doing  his  work  in  the  world,  if  he 
merely  showed  what  treasures  existed  in  the  working  classes  to  bo 
drawn  forth.  The  rich  must  be  taught,  at  the  samatime,  by  what  means 
they  could  succeed  in  extracting  those  treasures.  Witnesses  were 
wanted  out  of  the  upper  classes  to  the  educational  elevation  of  the  labor- 
ing classes — witnesses  who  might  afterwards  carry  forward  his  work. 
About  the  time  at  which  he  made  his  first  experiment  in  industrial  train- 
ing, he  began  an  agricultural  course  for  landowners.  The  success  of 
his  plan  of  deep-soil  ploughing,  draining,  and  irrigation,  upon  the  for- 
merly somewhat  neglected  ground  of  his  estate,  was  much  approved,  and 
brought  him  a  large  number  of  pupils,  many  of  whom  also  took  an  inters 
est  in  his  education  of  the  poor.  But  these  young  men  remained  so 
short  a  time  under  his  direction,  that  he  could  not  anticipate  the  exten- 
sion of  his  views  in  a  wider  circle  through  them.  He  therefore  opened, 
in  1809,  his  educational  institute  for  the  upper  classes,  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  Pestalozzi  conducted  at  Iverdun — afterwards  extensively 
known — and  he  here  made  use  of  the  experience  which  Pestalozzi  had 
gained  during  many  years  with  his  objective  lessons. 

In  working  out  his  method,  Pestalozzi  had  arrived  at  a  somewhat  oner 
sided  system  of  instruction,  founding  all  on  his  pupil's  own  percepticmsj 
He  excluded  traditions  fiur  too  much,  so  that  it  was  sud  of  him  that  th^ 
whole  past  of  human  cultivation  was  lost  to  his  pupils — as,  for  instance,' 
history.  De  Fellenberg  endeavored  to  avoid  this  one-sidedness  in  his 
school,  by  giving  the  study  of  history  its  place,  adapting  it  vrith  care  to 
the  young.  On  the  other  hand,  he  strove  by  every  means  to  afford  td 
the  pupils  of  his  higher  school  a  field  for  the  development  of  their  pow- 
ers of  action.  He  introduced  extensive  gymnastics,  including  military 
exercises,  swimming,  riding,  pedestrian  exercises,  turning,  and  similar 
mechanical  occupations,  ga]*dcning,  and  skating.  At  the  same  time, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  special  master,  the  boys  formed  a  kind  of  inde- 
pendent community  amongst  themselves,  for  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs  out  of  school-hours ;  arranging  their  various  occupations,  as 
well  as  games  of  all  kinds,  their  walldng  tours,  gardening,  &c.  They 
chose  their  own  officers,  punished  casual  offenders,  and  thus  practiced 
obedience  to  self-imposed  law.  In  this  manner  De  Fellenberg  strove, 
with  these  pupils  also,  to  promote  action  and  the  discipline  of  life,  as  the 
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actual  means  of  education ;  and  to  lay  the  fonndalion  of  self-nliaiice  in 
the  man  by  the  culdTation  of  self*g07miment,  and  yarious  capabilities 
in  the  boy  and  youth,  so  that  in  the  upper  school  also,  Hie  promineiit 
feature  was  education  by  action,  which  coincided  with  l^e  industrial 
training  of  the  lower  or  poor  school. 

The  two  institutions  were  brought  into  contact  in  many  ways.  Pupils 
of  the  upper  school  who  required  physical  strengthening,  or  muscular 
exhaustion,  so  to  speak,  as  was  the  case  widi  many,  were  sent  for  a  time 
to  field-labor  in  the  lower  school  In  both  cases,  labor  acted  as  a  whole- 
some medicine,  whilst  the  boys  themselyes  regarded  getting  up  at  three 
in  the  morning  to  earn  a  breakfkst  with  a  thrashing  flail  aa  one  of  their 
greatest  pleasures.  Many  amusements  were  shared  by  bolii  schools— fi>r 
instance,  skating  and  sledging  in  winter,  and  gymnastic  games  in  sum- 
mer. The  sons  of  the  wealthy  learnt  from  pupils  of  the  lower  sdiool  to 
respect  labor,  whilst  the  poor  viewed  th&r  richer  companions  not  as  ene- 
mies but  as  sympathizing  friends.  The  pupils  of  the  upper  scho<d  kept 
a  poor-box,  into  which  were  paid  all  the  small  fines,  and  the  Toluntary 
contributions  of  the  boys  also,  on  Sundays,  after  the  religious  servicea 
These  funds  afforded  them  the  means  of  helping  the  sick  and  infirm  peo- 
ple whom  they  met  with  in  their  visits  to  the  poor  fiimilies  round  HofwyL 
Such  visits  were  usually  made  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Thus  also  was 
Sunday  sanctified,  not  by  words  only,  but  by  deeds. 

In  order  to  awaken  yet  more  sympathy  in  the  sons  of  the  rich  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  a  littie  colony  firom  tiie  lower  school  was  at  one 
time  established  in  a  wood,  about  six  miles  from  Hofwyl,  on  an  incloeure 
of  about  twelve  acresL  The  walls  of  the  dwellings  were  of  day,  and 
were  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  upper  school  The  doors,  windows, 
floor,  ceilings,  partitions,  beds,  tables,  chairs,  and  cupboards,  were  made 
by  the  young  carpenters  of  both  schools ;  and  it  was  a  common  festival 
for  all  whoi  the  first  four  pupils,  with  their  teacher,  were  established  in  the 
new  colony,  on  which  occasion  the  chief  enjoyment  consisted  in  this,  that 
both  schools  joined  in  digging  and  in  preparing  for  planting  the  piece  of 
ground  destined  for  a  garden.  For  several  years,  one  of  the  most  fiivor- 
ite  Sunday  walks  was  to  visit  the  new  colony  and  observe  its  progress. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  practical  working,  as  well  as  the  theory,  of  agri-. 
cultural  poiM:  schools  was  carried  by  Hofwyl  pui»]s  into  distant  countries; 
and  thus,  too,  the  boys  of  the  upper  school  took  away  with  them  more 
correct  notions  of  active  beneficence,  as  well  as  of  the  duties  which  prop- 
erty imposes  upon  its  possessor. 

This  education  earned  much  approbation  from  the  public,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  increased  in  a  short  tima  Their  payments  enabled 
De  Fellenberg  to  extend  the  Poor  School,  which  we  bdiore  mentioned. 
It  also  made  it  possible  for  him  to  give  several  *^ courses'*  for  the  benefit 
of  earnest  teachers ;  and  amongst  them  he  discovered  young  men  who 
attached  themselves,  willingly  and  efflcientiy,  to  his  work  of  tnining  the 
pooTy  assisting  him  to  spread  it  abroad. 

Among  the  many  strangers  who  visited  Hofwyl,  some^  wlu>  were  not 
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saUsfled  with  seeing  what  was  done  there,  inquired  into  the  possibility 
of  founding  similar  institutions  in  their  own  homes.  Then  it  always  ap- 
peared necessary,  as  a  first  condition,  to  have  a  Wehrli ;  and  De  Fellen- 
berg  perceived  that,  if  all  these  good  intentions  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  he  must  consider  how  he  could  procure  more  than  Wehrli. 
He  was  now  able  to  make  use  of  those  young  men  whom  he  had 
found  qualified,  in  the  course  of  his  classes,  for  teachers,  and  without 
whom  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  extend  his  system  thus 
widely  in  so  short  a  time.  For  however  simple  at  first  sight  the  idea 
might  appear,  that  the  same  means  which  renders  the  individual  capable 
of  self-support — ^namely,  his  development  as  a  worker,  should  be  made 
the  chief  agent  in  his  education — ^nevertheless,  such  simple  ideas  are  only 
suggested  by  that  common  sense  which  Diogenes  sou^t  with  a  lantern 
in  broad  daylight  To  carry  them  out  into  practice  requires  a  self-denial 
and  devotion,  which  is  the  iruit  of  a  long  exercise  of  Christian  virtues. 

Pestalozzi's  original  ideal  was  thus  realized  in  HofwyL  He  had 
practiced  his  method  of  instruction  at  Iverdun,  at  first  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  but  here,  again,  his  want  of  capacity  for  management  stood  in 
his  way. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  wishing  to  depreciate,  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, the  great  service  which  he  rendered  in  the  furtherance  of  true 
popular  education.  If  his  objective  system  did  not  entirely  develop  in- 
dustrial training,  it  may  at  least  be  considered  as  having  given  the  first 
impulse  in  that  direction.  What  must  above  all  be  regarded  in  all  he  did 
is  his  inexhaustible  love  for  the  young,  to  express  which,  be  could 
scarcely  find  words.  It  inspired  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, and  became  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  true  disciples.  If 
his  system  embraced  but  few  subjects  of  teaching,  its  deficiencies  were 
compensated  for  by  the  intensity  with  which  it  acted  upon  such  as  could 
be  brought  within  its  sphere. 

Pestalozzi^s  simple  motto  was,  *^  Nothing  can  be  learned  except  through 
comparison  of  the  unknown  with  the  known  ;**  and,  again,  '*  Every  thing 
is  contained  in  the  child ;  the  teacher  must  know  how  to  draw  it  out  by 
love  and  patience :  love  can  always  find  means."  Xo  teachers  he  often 
said,  **  Go,  and  learn  of  the  mother.'* 

The  young,  according  to  his  view,  could  only  know  by  the  physical 
perception  which  requires  repeated  exercise  to  advance  to  mental  percep- 
tion; What  the  eye  sees  must  bo  thoroughly  comprehended  by  means 
of  feeling,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  in  order  that  the  verbal  description 
of  the  object  and  its  properties  may  be  perfectly  understood.  Then  the 
teacher  proceeded  to  numbers  and  measures,  and  lastly  drawing  came  in 
to  complete  the  external  image. 

From  this  short  sketch  of  the  course  pursued  by  Pestalozasi*s  method 
of  objective  teaching,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  especially  calculated  to 
qualify  and  pr^are  its  scholars  for  the  study  of  natural  science ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  in  agriculture  lay  the  richest  mine  for  the  practice  of 
objective  teaching.    As  a  &rther  development  of  his  system,  Pestaloszi 
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could  not  fail  to  look  with  satisfaction  on  De  Fellenberg's  agricultural 
school  at  Hofwyl.  If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  studies  of  the  naturalist — 
as  widely  comprehensive  as  they  are  deep  and  searching — and  upon  their 
manifold  uses  in  common  life,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  acknowledge,  with 
gratitude,  in  Pestalozzi's  system  one  of  the  influences  which  have  helped 
to  promote  and  facilitate  scientific  pursuits. 

De  Fellenberg  pursued  his  work  at  Hofwyl,  in  the  manner  before 
described,  till  the  year  1844.  We  have  mentioned  how  offshoots  of  his 
work  for  educating  the  poor  were  formed  with  success  in  most  of  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  adjoining  countries ;  and  he  could  look 
upon  his  life  with  the  consciousness  of  having  begun  a  work  that  would 
advance  and  develop  itself  through  the  inherent  truth  of  the  principle 
which  it  represented. 

It  is  very  significant  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  efforts  of  Pestalozzi 
and  De  Fellenberg,  that  when,  in  1844,  the  erection  of  a  national  monu- 
ment to  Pestalozzi  was  talked  of,  and  men  of  all  ranks  met  to  consider 
the  subject,  it  was  agreed,  without  opposition  from  "any  quarter,  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  a  stone  or  bronze  statue,  and  raise  instead  of  it,  a 
living  memorial  to  the  father  of  Swiss  education,  consisting  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  training  of  poor  children  of  both  sexes,  in  accordance 
with  his  ideas,  and  after  the  model  of  Wehrli*s  school  at  Hofwyl. 
This  monument  is  still  flourishing,  and  will  be  a  blessing  to  coming 
generations. 

De  Fellenberg's  institutions  at  Hofwyl  did  not  escape  the  fate  of  all 
human  affairs.  He  died  in  1844.  The  political  events  of  1845-48  caused 
a  dissolution  of  his  schools  at  the  moment ;  but  his  system  was  too 
firmly  established  in  Swjftzerland,  by  means  of  numerous  training  and 
other  schools,  to  be  effected  by  the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of  Hof- 
wyl. That  which  he  sought  to  accomplish  l^y  means  of  his  schools  was\ 
achieved : — 1.  Switzerland  had  obtained  a  system  of  popular  education, 
having  its  foundation  in  the  wants  of  the  nation,  and  which  it  could 
henceforth  develop  independently,  as  there  was  scarcely  a  place  of  any 
importance  in  the  country  where  there  was  not  a  pupil,  either  of  Pesta- 
lozzi or  De  Fellenberg,  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  schools.  2.  The 
idea  of  training  by  action,  by  productive  and  civilizing  labor,  had  ad- 
vanced from  theory  into  practice.  The  same  means  which  are  pointed 
out  to  man  for  his  material  support  were  now  brought  to  serve  as  an 
effective  instrument  in  his  education  ;  and,  as  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind are  destined  to  maintain  themselves  by  labor,  the  most  effective 
means  of  civilizing  and  educating  this  large  majority  was  thus  discov- 
ered in  labor,  o  The  chief  point  which  remained  to  be  considered  was, 
how  the  leading  classes  of  society,  the  employers,  could  be  trained  to 
recognize  their  duty,  to  educate  and  elevate  morally  the  working  classes, 
with  the  same  interest  with  which  they  make  use  of  hired  labor  to  in- 
crease their  own  property.  De  Fellenberg  indicated  the  way  to  this  end 
also,  and  made  the  -first  step  by  the  establishment  of  his  educational 
institution,  described  above,  for  the  higher  classea 
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INTRODUCTION, 

Italy,  in  the  year  1848,  comprised  an  area  of  119,581  square  miles,  with 

a  population  of  24,695,720,  distributed  and  organized  as  follows  : 

States.  Square'  MUes.  Inhabitants. 

1.  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  -  -       28,229  5,090,245 

2.  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom,  -  17,511  5,007,427 

3.  Duchy  of  Modena,      -  -  -        2,073  486,458 

4.  Duchy  of  Parma,               -  -  2,766  507,881 

5.  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  -  -        8,586  1,778,021 

6.  Papal  States,          -            -  -  17,210  3,006,771 

7.  Kingdom  of  Naples,   -  -  -      43,127  8,704,472 

8.  Kepublic  of  San  Marino,  -  -  26  7,600 

9.  Pnncipality  of  Monaco,  -  -            43  6,800 

Total,  ...  -  119,581  24,695,720 

After  the  war  of  1859,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  defeated,  Lombardy, 
having  on  8,818  square  miles,  3,104,838  inhabitants,  was  ceded  to  Sardinia, 
whilst  the  latter  power  (Sardinia)  ceded  Nice,  having  1,633  square  miles, 
and  543,535  ixihabitants  to  France. 

In  the  years  1860  and  1861,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  established,  and 
Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  Naples,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Papal 
States,  with  an  aggregate  of  12,708  square  miles,  and  2,446,683  inhab- 
itants, as  also  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  which,  however,  retained  its 
peculiar  constitution,  were  united  with  it. 

In  the  year  1866,  Venice,  with  9,198  square  miles,  and  2,485,816  inhab- 
itants, became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  principality  of  Monaco 
was  incorporated  in  the  French  empire  in  the  year  1864. 

Italy,  in  1869,  was  composed  of  the  following  states : 

States.  Square  Miles.  Inhabitants. 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy,         -  -      107,776  24,437,295 

2.  The  Papal  Dominion,      -  -  4,502  692,106 

Totid,       -  -  -  -       11 2)278  25,066,401 

More  than  one-third  of  the  entire  population  (8,292,248)  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits;  8,923,631  in  manufactures  and  commerce;  58,551 
in  mining;  542,293  in  professions;  174,008  in  the  services  of  the  Church; 
147,448  in  government  and  public  emplo3rment ;  242,386  in  the  army  and 
navy.  The  population  is  distributed  through  8,856  communes,  of  which 
2,663  have  less  than  1,000,  and  9  more  than  100,000  inhabitants. 

The  general  system  is  administered  by  a  special  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  technical  institutions  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce.    The  latest  statistics  are  as  follows : 
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1.  Primary  Instruction.     In  1866  there  were  24,682  public  primary  s<-hools, 
iz:   14,240  for  boys,  and  9,737  for  girls;  whilst  the  number  of  private  primary 
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schools  was  5,435,  viz:  2,726  for  boys,  and  2,341  for  girls;  making  a  total 
of  31,117  primary  schools,  viz  :  16,966  for  boys,  and  12,078  for  girls.  Besides 
these,  there  were  (in  1863)  2,803  evening  and'Sunday  schools. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  in  the  public  schools  was  1,102,721,  viz :  630,230 
boys,  and  472,491  girls;  and  in  the  private  schools,  115,149,  viz  :  .'>6,068  boys, 
and  59,081  girls.     Total,  1,217,870  scholars  :  686,348  boys,  and  531,522  giris. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  was  26,019,  viz:  15,478  male 
tciichcrs,  and  10,541  female  teachers;  whilst  in  the  private  schools  there  were 
6,371  teachers,  viz:  3,047  male  teachers,  and  3,324  temale  teachers ;  making  a 
total  of  32,391  teachers,  viz  :  18,526  male  teachers,  and  13,865  female  teachers. 

Thus  the  total  numbers  are  as  follows  (of  all  the  primary  schools  with  the 
exception  of  eveniuj?  and  Sunday  schools) :  31,117  schools,  32,391  teachers,  and 
1,217,870  pupils,  ior  the  education  of  primary  teachers  there  are  91  seminaries 
and  model  schools,  and  44  conferences  or  institutes. 

2.  Secondary  Instruction.  There  exist  the  following  kinds :  lyceums  {lycei)^  and 
gymnasia  {(jimnasi)^  for  the  different  grades  of  classical  instruction ;  and  the 
technical  schools,  technical  institutes,  and  superior  technical  institutes,  for  scien-^ 
tific  and  practical  instruction. 

In  1868-1869  there  were  78  royal  lyceums,  with  3,172  scholars;  14  assimi- 
lated lyccums,  with  326  scholars;  and  54  private  lyceums,  with  1,380  scholars; 
making  a  total  of  146  lyceums,  with  4,878  scholars.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  103  royal  gymnasia,  with  8,223  scholars ;  40  assimilated  gymnasia,  with 
2,524  scholars )  and  323  free  gymnasia,  with  9,783  scholars ;  making  a  total  of 
466  gymnasia,  with  20,550  scholars.  Total ,  612  secondary  classical  schcols, 
with  25,408  pupils. 

There  were  55  royal  technical  schools,  with  5,868  scholars ;  72  assimilated 
technical  schools,  with  4,594  scholars ;  and  138  free  technical  schools,  with  6,495 
scholars;  making  a  total  of  265  technical  schools,  with  16,955  scholars.  There 
are  84  technical  institutes,  with  880  pupils ;  and  3  superior  special  institutes 
(at  Milan,  Turin,  Naples),  with  555  pupils.  Total,  352  institutions,  with  17,392 
pupils.  Total  number  of  secondary  technical  schools  was,  in  1868,  964,  with 
42,800  scholars. 

3.  Superior  Instruction: — 20  universities,  with  2,096  students  of  law,  1,320  of 
medicine,  987  of  science,  71  of  philosophy  and  literature,  9  of  theology.  With 
most  of  these  universities  there  are  special  courses,  some  with  one,  others  witii 
two,  three,  or  more,  in  all  47  courses,  with  82  students  in  the  notaiy  course,  530  in 
the  pharmaceutical,  16  in  the  surgical,  19  in  the  course  of  mid^vifciy,  84  in  the  vet- 
erinary course.  The  total  num^r  of  students  in  1867-68  was  5,124  approrati, 
and  1,808  licentiates  (only  in  the  courses). 

4.  Special  and  Professional  Schools.     Of  these  there  are : 

Royal  Institute  of  superior  practical  studies,  at  Florence,  138  students. 

Academy  of  science  and  literature,  at  Milan,  27  students. 

Royal  superior  technical  institute,  at  Milan,  254  students. 

School  of  medicine  and  veterinary  surgery,  at  Milan,  58  students. 

School  of  applied  engineering,  at  Turin,  190  students. 

School  of  medicine  and  veterinary  surgery,  at  Turin,  98  students. 

Ro^'al  superior  normal  school,  at  j?isa,  28  students. 

Royal  school  of  applied  engineering,  at  Naples,  1 1 1  students. 

Royal  college  of  medicine  and  surgery,  at  Naples,  75  students. 

School  of  medicine  and  veterinary  surgery,  at  Naples,  71  students. 

20  Nautical  schools. 

2  Mining  schools,  at  Aosta  and  Agerdo,  each  with  course  of  three  years. 

1  School  of  artillery  and  military  engineerings  at  Genoa. 

1  Military  academy,  at  Turin. 

1  School  of  infantry,  at  Parma. 

1  School  of  cavalry,  at  Modena. 

2  Marine  academies,  at  Genoa  and  Naples. 
6  Academies  of  mnsic  of  the  highest  grade. 
29  Schools  of  art   . 
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SUPERIOR   TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  MILAN.* 

The  fame  and  excellent  arrangements  of  the  Technical  Institute  are  in 
a  great  measure  due  *to  Professor  Brioschi,  the  director,  a  celebrated 
mathematician. 

It  is  divided  into  three  schools,  one  for  civil  engineers,  one  for  mechanical 
engineers,  and  one  for  architects,  being  authorized  to  confer  certificates  to 
those  qualified  for  these  careers  and  to  teach  in  establishments  of  inferior 
degree.  It  is  governed  by  a  directive  council  consisting  c^  the  president 
of  the  Institute,  the  president  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Technical  Institute  at  Milan,  of  a  delegate  from  the  provincial 
board,  one  from  the  town  corporation,  and  one  from  the  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Arts  and  Trades  (Societd  (TeTicoraggiamento  (TArti  e 
Mestiert). 

Applicants  for  admission  must  have  finished  the  first  two  years  of  the 
faculty  of  mathematical  sciences  in  one  of  the  universities  of  the  kingdom, 
and  pass  a  successful  examination  in  the  two  years'  studies.  Those  wish- 
ing to  enter  at  the  second  year  must  pass'  an  exan^ination  according  to  the 
annual  programme  published  by  the  directive  council  of  the  institute.  Ex- 
aminations also  take  place  at  tlie  end  of  each  year,  and  the  pupils  must 
pass  these  satisfactorily  in  order  to  be  advanced.  The  examinations  are 
both  written  and  oral,  and  consist  in  the  execution  of  some  practical  work, 
or  in  drawing  of  plans,  as  the  subjects  of  the  examination  require.  Certi- 
ficates are  granted  after  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  last  year. 

The  annual  matriculation  fee  is  100  liras,  40  liras  additional  being  paid 
by  students  of  chemistry  engaged  in  practical  exercises.  Extraordinary 
expenses  for  geodetical  investigations,  or  for  visiting  great  manufacturing 
establishments,  buildings,  etc.,  are  defrayed  by  the  pupils.  Auditors  wish- 
ing certificates  at  the  end  of  the  year,  pay  20  liras  for  each  course  to  which 
they  are  matriculated. 

By  virtue  of  arrangements  with  the  municipal  corporation  and  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Trades,  the  Superior  Technical 
Institute  at  Milan  is  entitled  to  the  use  of: 

a.  The  collections  of  natural  history  in  the  city  museum. 

b.  The  collection  illustrating  chemistry  and  industrial  mechanics  of  the 
society  above  mentioned. 

c.  The  chemical  laboratory  of  the  society. 
It  also  possesses : 

a.  The  collection  of  machines  and  apparatus  formerly  constituting  the 
technological  cabinet  of  the  Liombard  Institute  of  Sciences,  Belles-lettres 
and  Arts,  and  a  number  of  machines  formerly  belonging  to  the  cabinets  of 
the  University  of  Pavia. 

b.  A  botanical  garden  in  the  Brera  palace. 

c.  A  technical  library. 
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d,  A  collection  or  cabinet  of  technological  phygics. 

6.  A  collection  of  geodetical  instruments. 

/.  A  collection  of  drawings  and  models  for  constructions. 

g,  A  collection  of  ornamental  and  architectural  drawings  and  models. 

A,  A  laboratory  of  industrial  chemistry. 

We  subjoin  the  programmes  for  the  special  schools,  the  figures  denoting 
the  number  of  hours  per  week. 

Special  School  for  CivU  Engineers, 

Year  L  Theoretical  mechanics,  4 ;  geodesy,  2 ;  topography,  2  during  the 
first  half-year;  geognosy  and  applied  mineralogy,  3;  graphic  statics,  3; 
chemical  manipulations,  10  the  first  half-year;  drawing,  with  application 
of  descriptive  geometry,  10  the  first  half-year,  20  the  second;  exercises 
in  mineralogy,  1 ;  exercises  in  statical  drawing,  representation  of  objects 
in  rest,  3. 

Year  IL  Technological  physics,  8 ;  construction : — civil  constructions, 
3;  agronomy,  3;  graphic  statics  applied  to  the  science  of  construc- 
tions, 4 ;  theorems  of  .machinery,  2  the  first  half-year,  1  the  second ; 
theoretical  and  practical  exercises  in  mathematics,  2  the  first  half-year ; 
drawing  for  building,  20  the  first  half-year,  12  the  second ;  topography  and 
topographical  drawing,  10  the  second  half-year. 

Year  HI.  Science  of  constructions:  civil  constructions,  2  the  first 
half-year ;  earth  constructions  and  roads,  3  the  first  half-year,  2  the  sec- 
ond ;  fluvial  and  agricultural  hydraulics,  with  hydraulic  constructions,  8 ; 
agronomy  and  rural  economy,  3 ;  the  elements  of  administrative  law  and 
agricultural  jurisprudence,  3  the  first  half-year,  2  the  second ;  railroads,  2 ; 
drawing  for  civil  constructions,  8 ;  drawing  for  road  building,  4 ;  practical 
architecture,  12  the  first  half-year,  9  the  second;  topography  and  geodesy, 
10  the  second  half-year. 

In  order  to  pass  fi*om  each  class  to  the  next  higher,  the  student  must 
pass  an  examination,  and  applicants  for  the  diploma  of  civil  engineer 
must,  besides  the  examination  on  the  subjects  taught  the  third  year,  pass 
two  general  examinations,  one  consisting  of  some  field  operation;  the 
other  of  a  written  solution  of  some  practical  question. 

Special  School  for  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Year  I.  Theoretical  mechanics,  4 ;  geognosy  and  applied  mineralogy,  8 ; 
statical  drawing,  3 ;  topography,  2  the  first  half-year ;  chemical  manipula- 
tions, 10  the  first  half-year,  9  the  second ;  drawing  and  descriptive  geom- 
etry, 10  the  first  half-year,  8  the  second;  exercises  in  mineralogy,  1; 
exercises  in  statical  drawing,  3. 

Year  II,  Technological  physics,  3 ;  science  of  constmctions,  3 ;  indus- 
trial mechanics  and  the  conduction  of  waters,  4  the  first  half-year,  3  the 
second ;  theorems  of  machinery  and  machine  building,  2 ;  theoretical  and 
practical  exercises  in  mathematics,  2  the  first  half-year,  1  the  second; 
technological  chemistry,  9 ;  drawing  for  constructions,  6 ;  machine  draw- 
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ingi  12;  practical  exercises  in  topography  and  topographical  drawing,  10 
the  second  half-year. 

Year  III,  Fluvial  hydraulics,  S ;  industrial  mechanics  and  machine 
building,  4 ;  railroads,  2 ;  metallurgy,  2 ;  machine  drawing,  24. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  is  an  examination  on  the  subjects  of  the  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mathematics  and  theorems  of  machinery  in  the 
second  year.  Candidates  for  the  diploma  of  mechanical  engineer  must 
draw  a  plan  on  some  subject  connected  with  industrial  mechanics. 

Special  School  for  Civil  Architects. 

Year  L  Rational  mechanics,  4  the  first  half-year ;  topography,  2  the 
first  half  year ;  geognosy  and  applied  mineralogy,  8  ;  graphic  statics,  3 ; 
mineralogical  exercises,  1 ;  exercises  in  statical  drawing,  8 ;  drawing  with 
applications  of  descriptive  geometry,  5 ;  classical  styles,  distribution  of 
edifices,  reliefs,  10;  elements  of  figure  drawing,  6;  copying  of  ornaments 
and  water  coloring,  8  the  first  half-year,  9  the  second. 

Year  II.  Technological  physics,  3 ;  science  of  constructions,  civil  con- 
structions, 3 ;  drawing  for  construction,  4 ;  application  of  statical  drawing  to 
the  science  of  construction,  4 ;  styles  of  the  middle  ages,  composition  of 
plans,  reliefs,  10;  ornament  copying  and  composition,  8;  practical  and 
topographical  drawing,  landscape  drawing  and  water  coloring,  6. 

Year  III.  Elements  of  administrative  law,  and  the  jurisprudence  of 
land,  3  the  first  half-year,  2  the  second ;  drawing  constructions,  5 ;  draw- 
ing up  plans,  estimating,  description  of  works,  contracts,  etc.,  12;  orna- 
ment copying  and  composition,  interior  ornament,  furniture  and  utensils, 
10  the  first  half-year,  8  the  second ;  modeling  architectural  ornaments  in 
clay,  6  the  second  half-year ;  landscape  drawing  and  water  coloring,  8  the 
first  half-year,  6  the  second. 

Applicants  for  the  diploma  of  civil  architect  must,  besides  passing  the 
special  annual  examination  of  the  third  year,  present  a  composition  in 
architecture. 

Normal  Course,  designed  for  Professors  of  Natural  History. 

Year  I.  Zoology ;  geology ;  mineralogy ;  chemical  manipulations ;  ex- 
ercises in  mineralogy ;  scientific  excursions. 

Year  II.  Comparative  zoology  and  anatomy ;  geology  and  paleontol- 
ogy ;  botany ;  exercises  and  scientific  excursions. 

Year  III.  Botany;  geology  and  paleontology;  Agronomy;  exercises 
in  comparative  zoology  and  anatomy,  and  scientific  excursions. 

Besides  the  above  obligatory  studies,  supplementary  instruction  in  math- 
ematics is  given  at  the  institute,  and  in  the  current  year  1869-70,  the 
director  of  the  astronomical  observatory  lectures  on  the  "  Theory  of  the 
errors  qf  observation,  with  practical  applications  of  the  theory  to  scien- 
tific researches ;"  the  professor  of  technological  chemistry  gives  a  course 
on  *<  Chemistry  as  applied  to  agriculture  ;*'   the  professor  of  industrial  ^ 

mineralogy,  on  ^  Chemical  technology  as  applied  to  the  art  of  building  ;*>  { 

the  director  of  the  museum,  a  course  on  the  "  Zoology  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, with  the  principal  applications." 
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t 
NORMAL  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

There  is  no  special  normal  teclmical  school,  and  no  special  title  confer- 
rinor  the  ri<»ht  to  teach  or  to  enter  those  competitive  examinations  by  which 
professors  in  technical  schools  are  chosen.  The  Superior  Technical  Insti- 
tute at  Milan  can  grant  diplomas  testifying  that  the  holder  is  qualified  to 
teach  in  any  of  its  three  special  schools,  which  is  also  tiie  case  with  those 
who  hold  diplomas  of  a  university  faculty  of  mathematics  and  the  two 
schools  of  application  at  Turin  and  Naples.  As  regards  the  other  branches 
tau<rht  at  the  technical  institutes,  candidates  become  qualified  at  two  other 
institutions  dependent  upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
viz :  the  Industiial  Museum  at  Turin,  and  the  Superior  School  of  Com- 
merce at  Venice.  The  former  combines  a  permanent  industrial  exhibition 
with  a  school  for  the  application  of  sciences  to  the  industries,  more  esp^ 
cially  to  chemical  industry,  and  professors  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  tech- 
nolojrj',  must  obtain  their  diplomas  there.  The  latter,  which  Is  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  province  with  a  State  subsidy,  is  the  institution  at 
which  aspirants  to  professorships  of  political  economy,  accounts  and 
commercial  law,  and  geography,  must  obtain  diplomas. 

In  regard  to  professors  in  Naval  Institutes,  there  is  a  project  under  con- 
.  sideration  to  raise  the  normal  instruction  intended  for  them  into  a  school 
of  shipbuilding,  to  be  located  at  Genoa. 

A  remodeling  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  Milan  is  also  debated,  so 
as  to  include  in  it  a  normal  institute  for  professors  of  agronomy.  Profes- 
sors of  literature  are  sought  among  the  graduates  of  the  university  facul- 
ties of  belles-lettres  and  the  normal  schools,  whence  also  are  sought  teach- 
ers  for  technical  institutes. 

It  will  appear  firom  this  detail,  that  normal  technical  instruction  in  Italy 
has  not  yet  received  an  efficient  organization  and  a  thorough  scientific  and 
practical  course  of  stucly.  The  great  number  of  institutions  tends  to  hinder 
progress  in  this  particular.  Their  development  has  been  so  rapid,  and 
the  demand  for  professors  consequently  so  great,  that  the  nominations 
have  been  made  without  due  care,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  tech- 
nical instruction,  especially  as  regards  literary  and  general  cultuitj,  is  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  the  country  does  not  realize  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  large  disbursements,  and  the  general  favor  with  which 
these  schools  have  been  regarded,  would  lead  us  to  aoticipate. 
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•     SCHOOL  OF  NAUTICAL  IKSTRTCTION  AT  QENOA. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Nautical  Institute  at  Genoa  embraces : — 1.  Nau- 
tical Astronomy  and  Navigation ;  II.  Mechanics  and  Steam  Engine ;  III.  Mar- 
itime and  Commercial  Law;  IV.  Geography  and  Meteorology. 

/.  Nautical  Astronomy  and  Navigation. 

Introduction:  1.  Nautical  art  in  general;  different  sciences  attached;  need  of 
varied  knowledge  for  captains ;  special  applications  of  mathematics  to  naviga- 
tion.   2.  Method  to  be  puraued  in  carrying  on  nautical  stndies. 

Plane  Navigation :  3.  Figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth  ;  equations  in  equal 
spheres  of  a  circle  traced  on  the  same.  4.  Methods  for  determining  the  course 
of  the  ship ;  the  compass.  5.  Demonstrations  of  the  principles  on  which  the  so- 
lution of  problems  of  navigation  rest,  reduction  tables.  6.  Given  two  of  the 
four  quantities,  how  to  find  the  other  two  in  dcteimining  the  position  of  a  ship. 

7.  Reduction  of  a  straight  course;  degree  of  confidence  to  be  placed  in  rc^sulus. 

8.  Maritime  charts ;  how  constructed ;  resolution  of  problems. 

Nautical  Astronomy.  9.  Elementary  notions  of  astronomy;  special  objects  in 
teaching  this  science  to  seamen.  10.  Astronomical  tables  in  use  among  different 
nations,  and  how  to  use  them.  11.  Instruments  for  reflexion,  and  principles  of 
construction ;  verification,  rectification,  and  use  of  the  sextant,  octant,  and  arti- 
ficial horizon ;  corrections  to  be  made  on  the  heights  and  angular  distances  ob- 
served; depression;  refraction;  parallax,  semi-diameter.  12.  Examination  of 
the  principal  problems  relative  to  the  measure  and  transformation  of  time.  13. 
The  chronometer ;. absolute  state  of  the  chronometer;  diurnal  variations;  com- 

Sarison  ;  use  of  chronometers.     14.  Compass;  its  construction  and  verification;- 
etermination  of  the  declivity;  tables  of  deviation;  correction  bars.     15.  Difler- 
ent  methods  for  determining  the  latitude  and  longitude  at  sea.     16.  The  tides, 
their  fundamental   theory;    calculations  regarding  them.     17.   Hydrographic 
charts ;  topographical  instruments,  and  difiTerent  projections. 

//.  Mfchanics  and  Steam  Engine. 

Introduction:  1.  Necessity  for  the  use  of  mechanics  and  physics  for  the  ship- 
master, naval  constructor  and  machinist.  2.  Method  of  giving  such  instruction 
to  seamen. 

Mechanics: — Motion  considered  geometrically;  composition;  decomposition. 
3.  Transfornmtion  of  motion.  4.  Force;  composition  and  decomposition  of 
force;  equilibrium.  5.  Center  of  gravity,  and  how  to  find  it;  application  of  t^ 
same,  on  the  theory  of  the  ship.  6.  Theory  of  simple  machines ;  principal  ma- 
chines. 7.  Principle  of  force.  8.  Blows.  9.  Resistance  of  materials ;  experi- 
mental elements  of  resistance,  and  elasticity  of  the  principal  substances  in  use 
in  naval  construction.  10.  Mechanic  of  fluids  ;  demonstrations  of  its  principal 
theorems ;  application  of  the  same  to  the  stability  of  the  ship. 

Steam  Engines : — 1 1 .  General  notions  on  steam ;  mechanical  element  of  heat ; 
thermometers;  tension;  expansion;  condensation  of  steam.  12.  Steam  engines 
generally ;  examination  and  description  of  its  organs,  and  its  different  forms  and 
applications.  13.  Marine  steam  engines,  and  different  systems  on  which  they  are 
constructed.  14.  The  boilers  and  their  different  types.  15.  Combustibles  and 
their  different  kinds.  16.  Different  svstems  of  propulsion.  17.  Mixed  Nav- 
igation. 18.  Historical  summary  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  machine  and 
steam  power. 

///.  Maritime  and  Commercial  Law. 

Introduction :  1 .  Necessity  of  general  culture  to  shipmasters ;  study  of  the 
native  tongue ;  foreign  languages ;  history;  methods  of  gaining  such  instruction. 
2.  Necessity  of  the  study  of  public  maritime  and  special  law,  and  commercial 
law ;  method  of  giving  such  mstruction. 

International  Public  Maritime  Law:  3.  The  sea,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed ;  freedom  of  the  sea ;  restrictions  to  this  principle.  4.  international 
maritime  jurisdiction ;  treaties;  reciprocity;  consular  agents.  5.  War,  embar- 
goes and  reprisals ;  letters  of  marque ;  capture ;  neutrality ;  blockade ;  oontrar 
band  of  war.    6.  The  latest  modifications. 
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Internal  PuUic  Maritime  Law :  Territorial  sea ;  harbors  and  shores ;  adminis- 
trative division  of  the  boundaries  of  states,  and  docks.  9.  Laws  applicable  to 
wooden  and  iron  ships,  sailing*  and  steamships.  10.  Nationality-  or  the  ship. 
11.  Law  applicable  to  ihQ  personel  of  seamen.  12.  Customs,  laws,  sanitary  and 
police,  as  regards  navigation.  13.  Wre(:k8  and  recovery.  14.  Maritime  crimes 
and  penal  mercantile  jurisdiction. 

Private  Commercial  Maritime  Law:  15.  Ownership  of  ships;  privileges  of 
ships.  1 6.  Contract  of  freight ;  insurance  and  bottomry  bonds ;  averages ;  jet- 
tison and  abandonment.  17.  Duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  master  toward 
lli3  frcighterer,  the  shipper,  the  crew,  and  the  passengers.  18.  Legal  relations 
arising  from  commercial  operations ;  bills  of  exchange ;  partnership  and  agency. 

IV.  Geography  and  Meteorology, 

Introduction:  1.  Necessity  of  this  knowledge  to  seamen.  2.  Belations.  be- 
tween geography  and  meteorology.  3.  Historical  development.  4.  Fundamen- 
tal principles  of  geography,  astronomy,  and  mathematics,  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Physical  (geography  and  Meteorology :  5.  Fundamental  principles  of  geology  ; 
physical  configuration  of  the  earth ;  forces  which  determine  the  formation  of 
continents  and  islands ;  extension  of  lines,  &c.  6.  Description  of  different  parts 
of  the  globe.  7.  Physical  geography  of  the  sea ;  its  extensions,  divisions,  depths, 
soundings,  temperature,  phosphorescence,  colors,  tides,  currents,  storms.  8.  De- 
scriptive hydrography — oceans,  their  divisions  and  dependencies ;  the  rivers  and 
lakes  in  diiierent  parts  of  the  globe.  9.  The  atmosphere — its  extension,  temper- 
ature, and  the  thermometer ;  different  thermometric  scales ;  atmospheric  densihr 
and  pressure ;  the  barometer — different  barometric  scales ;  the  wmds — general, 
periodical,  variable ;  hurricanes ;  storms ;  law  of  storms ;  watery  luminaries  and 
electric  meteors;  signs  and  forecasts  of  the  weather.  10  Magnetism — magnetic 
action  ;  declension  of  the  magnetic  needle;  the  compass.  11.  Geoeraphical  dis- 
tribution of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  utilized  by  man.  12.  Man  as  a  geo- 
graphical modifying  agent. 

Political  Description:  Statistical  and  commercial  geo^aphj.  13.  Divisions, 
population,  wealth,  finances,  commerce,  and  other  statistical  data  of  different 
states,  in  different  divisions  of  the  globe. 
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SYSTEM  OF  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

In  pursoance  of  the  same  general  policy  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Real  Schools  and  Trade  Schools  in  Germany,  and  the  system 
of  Secondary  Special  Instruction  in  France,  the  framers  of  the  general 
school  law  for  Italy  in  1859,  provided  for  a  separate  dassical  training 
for  youths  whose  taste  and  leisure  enabled  them  to  take  a  more  general 
and  generous  culture,  or  who  were  destined  for  professions  in  which 
philological  discipline  and  acquirements  were  a  necessary  or  highly 
desirable  preparation ;  and  at  the  same  time  inaugurated  a  system  of 
scientific  and  practical  schools  for  that  larger  class  to  whose  hands  the 
industries  of  the  country  are  committed.  This  branch  of  the  general 
system  is  not  fully  developed,  but  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in 
the  right  directioit 

II.      SECONDARY   TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  conception  of  the  scope  of  technical  instruction  in  the  law  of  1859, 
is  very  broad,  but  the  provisions  made  are  not  sufficiently  definite.  Its  aim 
is  defined  to  be,  *'  to  give  young  men  wishing  to  embrace  a  special  career 
in  the  public  service,  or  to  devote  themselves  to  any  mechanical  or  com- 
mercial pursuit,  or  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  a  proper  education,  both 
general  and  special."  It  is  evident  that  these  words  will  cover  an  infinite 
variety  of  schools. 

To  supply  such  instruction,  the  law  established  a  system  which  was 
certainly  insufficient;  although,  under  the  impulse  of  the  State,  communi- 
ties taking  the  initiative,  many  institutions  of  a  new  form  and  with  more 
of  science  in  their  curriculum,  were  added  to  those  previously  existing. 

The  framers  of  the  law  of  1859,  contented  themselves  with  determining: 
that  technical  instruction  shall  be  of  two  grades,  each  grade  being  completed 
in  a  three  years'  course ;  that  instruction  of  the  first  grade  is  to  be  given  in 
so-called  technical  schools  (scuole  technicke)y  and  that  of  the  second  grade 
in  the  technical  institutes  (istUuti  technici);  that  one  technical  school  shall 
be  maintained  in  the  chief  town  of  each  province ;  that  technical  insatutes 
shall  be  opened  '^  as  their  necessity  shall  be  felt,"  in  those  towns  which 
are  the  centres  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity ;  that  the  costs  of 
technical  schools  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  communes,  the  state  bearing 
one-half  only  of  the  whole  sum  paid  for  the  salaries  of  teachers;  that  the 
cost  of  technical  institutes  shall  be  shared  by  the  provinces,  whose  part  it 
is  to  supply  scientific  apparatus  and  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers — 
the  state,  giving  the  same  assistance  as  in  the  case  of  the  technical 
schools — and  the  communes  furnishing  the  premises  and  furniture. 

The  same  law  enacts  that  technical  schools,  and  technical  institutes, 
shall  be  kept  distinct  from  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceums,  and  that  the 
simultaneous,  management  of  both  shall  never  be  entrusted  to  the  same 
persons.    The  law,  then,  admits  in  no  manner  of  an  identification  of  these 
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two  classes  of  schools,  not  even  of  the  first  three  gymnasium  chisses,  with 
the  three  classes  of  the  technical  school. 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  of  instruction,  the  following  provisions  were 
made  for  technical  schools  of  the  first  grade : 

1.  Italian.  2.  French.  S.  Arithmetic  and  accounts.  4.  Elementary 
algebra  and  geometry.  5.  Drawing  and  calligraphy.  6.  Geography  and 
history.  7.  Elements  of  natural  history,  physics,  and  chemistry.  8.  No- 
tions concerning  tlie  duties  and  rights  of  citizens. 

In  technical  institutes,  the  following  branches  are  taught : 

1.  Italian  literature.  2.  History  and  geography.  3.  English  and  Ger- 
man. 4.  Institutes  of  administrative  law  (dirilto  amminislraiivo),  5.  Po- 
litical economy.  6.  Details  upon  commerce.  7.  Social  arithmetic.  8. 
Chemistry.  9.  Physics  and  elementary  mechanics.  10.  Algebra,  plane 
and  solid  geometry,  rectilinear  trigonometry.  1 1.  Draii^ing  and  elements 
of  descriptive  geometry.     12.     Agriculture  and  natural  history. 

It  is  intended  that  so  far  as  the  natural  and  economical  situation  of  the 
state  may  allow,  instruction  in  all  these  branches  shall  be  of  a  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  character.  Moreover,  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the 
scholars  pursue  all  the  studies,  the  courses  are  divided  into  sections,  the 
studies  for  each  section  being  designated  with  a  view  to  their  utility  in 
particular  pursuits,  the  number  of  the  sections,  and  the  studies  in  each, 
varying  according  to  the  special  needs  of  each  province. 

On  this  basis  has  the  fabric  of  technical  instruction  in  Italy  been  founded 
and  carried  up  thus  far.  It  might  appear  that  by  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
this  instruction  is  to  be  general  during  the  course  of  the  technical  school, 
and  special  in  that  of  the  institute.  This  interpretation  owes  its  origin  to 
the  fact  that  in  1861  the  direction  of  the  technical  course  was  divided  be- 
tween the  minister  of  public  instruction,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  tech- 
nical schools,  and  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  to  whom  were 
assigned  the  technical  institutes,  a  measure  which  widened  more  and  more 
the  separation  between  these  two  institutions,  originally  intended  to  connect. 

I.      TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1860,  regulations  were  issued  for  the  better 
distribution  and  disposition  of  the  branches  prescribed  by  law;  which 
regulations  have  been  by  separate  decrees  put  in  force  in  all  the  states, 
except  Tuscany,  where  the  law  and  by-laws  concerning  technical  educa- 
tion, published  by  the  provisional  government  on  March  14th  of  the  same 
year,  are  still  in  force,  and  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  general  system. 

The  following;  is  the  curriculum  of  the  technical  schools  accordin^r  to  the 
regulations  of  September  19th,  1860,  with  the  number  of  lessons  per  week 
assigned  to  each : 

First  year.  Italian,  geography,  and  history,  each  five  lessons  of  two  hours. 
Arithmetic,  calligraphy,  and  ornament  drawing,  each  fi>'e  lessons  of  one  hour. 

Second  year,  Italian,  geography,  history,  and  plane  and  solid  geometry,  each 
four  lessons  of  one  hour  and  a  half.  Linear  and  ornament  drawing,  two  lessons 
of  one  hoar  (^nd  a  half.    French,  five  lessons  of  two  hours. 
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Third  year,  ItaSian,  geo^raphj,  history,  and  notions  on  tho  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens,  each  three  lessons  of  two  hours.  Algebra  and  elementary  mechan- 
ics, two  lessons  of  one  hour  and  a  half.  French,  and  accounts,  cacli  tour  and  a 
half  hours  weekly,  in  three  lessons.  AR'httectural  drawing,  two  lessons  of  one 
hour  and  a  half.    Physics  and  chemistry,  four  lessons  of  one  hour. 

If  the  law  of  1859  had  been  strictly  adhered  to,  the  state  should  have 
rendered  assistance  only  to  such  technical  schools  as  were  established  in 
the  chief  towns  of  the  provinces,  and  many  schools  which  had  been  opened 
in  Piedmont  under  the  provisions  of  the  anterior  law  of  May  11,  1858,  not 
in  such  chief  towtis,  would  have  been  compelled  to  close  dieir  doors.  The 
provisions  of  this  anterior  law  were  therefore  declared  to  be  in  force,  and  a 
subsidy  was  promised  by  the  State  to  all  communes  endowed  with  technical 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  provisional  government  of  18G0,  while 
promulgating  the  law  of  1859,  did  not  completely  provide  for  the  execution 
of  that  part  of  it  concerning  the  expenditure,  and  the  proportion  thereof  to 
be  borne  by  the  communes  and  the  State.  In  Sicily  a  clause  was  added 
to  tlie  law  by  which  technical  schools  were  to  be  entirely  maintained  by 
the  State.  Besides,  technical  schools  did  not,  in  all  places,  assume  the 
character  of  State  institutions ;  that  is,  institutions  the  nomination  of  whoso 
teachers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  which  bears  half  the  expense  of 
teachers'  salaries.  In  the  province  of  Emilia,  viz :  in  the  ex-duchies  of 
Parma  and  Modcna,  and  the  Romagna,  these  schools  preserved  their  com- 
munal character,  by  a  decree  of  January  21,  1860,  although  subsidised  by 
the  State ;  that  is,  their  administration  and  the  appointment  of  teachers  be- 
longed to  the  communes.  It  has  been  found  impossible  as  yet  to  do  away 
with  these  irregularities,  and  to  render  the  system  uniform.  Parliament 
has  been  content  with  meeting  the  expenses  for  developing  the  system  of 
technical  instruction  as  demands  were  made,  and  the  ministers  have,  by 
means  of  ordinances,  regulated  the  distribution  of  these  funds  among  the 
communes  wishing  to  open  new  schools. 

Technical  schools  are,  therefore,  with  respect  to  tlie  authorities  on  which 
they  are  dependent  for  their  administration,  divided  into  government,  a^ 
similated,  and  free.  Government  schools  are  subsidized,  managed  and 
directed  by  the  State.  Assimilated  schools  are  those  managed  and  directed 
by  communes,  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  governing  State  schools 
with  respect  to  the  nomination  of  teachers,  the  amount  of  their  salaries, 
and  the  distribution  of  studies,  hours,  etc.  Finally,  free  or  non-state 
schools  are  those  managed  by  communes  or  provinces,  on  whatever  system 
may  -seem  best  to  themselves,  and  governed  by  tl)cir  own  oiHcials. 

The  government  technical  schools  were  attended  in  the  scholastic  year 
1868-69,  by  5,868  pupils,  as  follows:  Class  I — students,  2,427;  auditors, 
154.  Class  II — students,  1,911 ;  auditors,  126.  Class  III — students,  1,133 ; 
auditors,  117.    The  number  of  the  schools  was  55. 

Assimilated  schools  to  the  number  of  72  were  attended  as  follows :  Class 
I — students,  1,861;  auditors,  89.  Class  II — students,  1,540;  auditors,  80. 
Class  III— students,  931 ;  au'litors,  93.     Total,  4,594. 

The  free  schools  reached  the  high  number  of  138,  and  we^  attended  by 
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6,495  pupils :  Class  I — students,  2,721 ;  auditors,  228.  Class  11 — students, 
1,971;  auditors,  171.     Class  III — students,  1,255;  auditors,  154. 

The  total  number,  therefore,  of  students  in  the  first  grade  of  technical 
instruction  was  16,957,  of  which  15,750  were  regular  students,  and  1,207 
auditors,  divided  among  the  three  classes  as  follows :  Class  I — ^students, 
7,G09 ;  auditors,  466.  Class  II— students,  5,422 ;  auditors,  377.  Class  III 
— students,  3,319;  auditors,  364. 

An  auditor  here,  as  elsewhere,  signifies  one  who  is  pursuing  the  studies 
of  the  course  without  having  submitted  to  the  regular  examination  for  ma- 
triculation, and  consequently  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  examinations  for 
advancement  (^promozio7ie)y  nor  for  a  license  or  degree  (esame  di  licenza). 

II.      TECnXICAL  IXSTITUTES. 

The  law  of  1859  gave  the  appellation  of  technical  institutes  to  those  ed- 
ucational establishments  wherein  technical  instruction  of  the  second  grade 
was  to  be  given.  It  appeared,  however,  to  enact  that  instruction  of  this 
grade  should  be  as  special  as  that  of  the  first  grade  was  general,  directing 
that  the  technical  institute  be  divided  into  special  sections,  as  already  de- 
scribed. It  was  attempted  to  realize  this  provision  by  the  regulation  of 
18Q0,  while  technical  instruction  still  appertained  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  institute  was  divided  into  four  sections — ^thc  ad- 
ministrative and  commercial,  the  agricultural,  tlie  chemical,  the  physical 
and  mathematical  sections.  Contrary  to  the  dispositions  of  the  law  whicii 
had  fixed  the  duration  of  the  course  at  three  years,  it  was  established  that 
two  years  should  be  spent  in  the  first  three  sections,  and  three  in  the  fourtli. 
The  institute  might  be  incomplete,  or  complete,  that  is,  provided  with  all 
four  sections,  in  which  case  the  full  corps  of  instructors  included  ten  pro- 
fessors, three  institutors  (istutori)  and  supplementary  teachers,  with  four 
assistants,  the  chairs  being  as  follows :  1  professor  of  Italian  literature,  his- 
tory, and  geography;.  1  of  political  economy  and  the  history  of  commerce 
and  industry ;  1  of  physics ;  1  of  general  chemistiy,  and  agricultural  chem- 
istry, with  assaying ;  1  of  technological  chemistry ;  1  of  natural  history 
and  the  rudiments  of  the  elements  (materie  prime)  ;  1  of  agriculture ;  1  of 
mathematics;  1  of  mechanics  and  the  drawing  of  engines,  and  1  of  draw- 
ing; a  supplementary  master  of  English  and  the  other  modem  languages; 
1  of  the  elements  of  commercial  and  administrative  law,  and  1  of  accounts ; 
an  assistant  at  the  cabinet  of  physics,  at  the  cabinet  of  general  chemistry, 
and  at  the  cabinet  of  natural  history. 

On  November  28th,  1861,  the  technical  institutes  passed  into  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  which  had  been  established  with- 
out well  defined  functions  about  eighteen  months  previously,  the  reason  as- 
signed for  the  transfer  being  that  the  function  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  was  to  make  provisions  for  general  culture,  while  that  of  tlio 
technical  institutes  is  to  give  a  special  and  final  practical  training,  since 
no  school  but  the  workshop  is  to  succeed  them. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  entered  immediately  into 
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activity;  in  1862  a  Superior  Council  of  Technical  Instruction  was  created, 
and  charged  with  tlie  same  functions  as  those  which  the  law  of  1859 
assigned  to  the  Superior  Council  appointed  to  superintend  all  the  other 
branches  of  public  instruction.  This  new  Council,  which  discharged 
its  functions  gratuitously,  proved  to  be  slow,  and  accomplished  its  work 
quite  inefficiently. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  did  not  introduce  any  changes  into  the  reg- 
ulations of  1860.  Experience  showed  that  two  years  was  an  insufficient 
period  for  the  sections  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  nor  did  the  three 
years  devoted  to  physics  and  mathematics  better  meet  the  demand.  The 
section  of  chemistry  remained  without  students.  Notwithstanding  theao 
drawbacks,  which  were  corrected  in  some  way  or  other,  the  number  of  gov- 
ernment institutes  was  on  the  increase.  In  1861-62  only  six  existed;  at 
the  close  of  1865  the  number  of  government,  provincial,  communal,  and 
private  institutes  was  59,  33  being  government  institutes,  13  assimilated, 
and  13  non-state,  of  which  last  5  were  private  establishments. 

In  October,  1865,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  issued 
new  regulations,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  institutes,  calculated  to 
give,  so  far  as  the  administration  was  concerned,  greater  fiieedom  to  the 
institutes,  but  to  restrict  more  and  more  the  liberty  of  {nrivate  instruction. 

The  title  of  government  institutes  was  continued  to  those  aided  by  the 
government,  and  which  alone  had  the  power  to  grant  the  regular  diploma, 
after  due  examinations  and  the  exhibition  of  all  legal  certificates.  In 
order  that  a  non-government  institote  may  obtain  this  privilege  it  must 
become  assimilated,  that  is,  it  must  conform  to  the  rules  governing  state 
institutions. 

Each  section  of  the  institute,  according  to  the  regulations,  imparts  spe- 
cial instruction  for  a  particular  career  or  profession,  in  mechanical  or  com- 
mercial life,  navigation  or  agriculture.  In  regard  to  expenditures,  the  sal- 
aries of  masters  was  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  state,  the  premises  and  fur- 
niture at  that  of  the  commune,  and  the  apparatus,  engines,  books,  &c.,  at 
that  of  the  province.  Similarly,  the  state,  the  province,  and  the  commune, 
were  to  have  an  equal  share  in  the  superintendence  of  the  schools,  through 
a  local  committee  of  supervision,  consisting  of  four  members;  the  first 
three  being  chosen  by  the  provincial  council,  the  communal  council,  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce  in  union,  the  last  two  by  the  prefect  of  the  prov- 
ince where  the  institute  is  located.  The  functions  assigned  to  this  com- 
mittee in  the  administration  and  direction  of  the  institute  are  very  numer- 
ous. In  regard  to  the  curriculum,  the  local  committee  is  called  upon  to  act 
on  proposals  from  the  council  of  the  institute  in  regard  to  the  arrangement 
of  hours,  rules  of  discipline,  examination  subjects,  text-books,  detailed  pro- 
grammes, etc.  The  council  of  the  institute,  whose  office  it  is  to  make  pro- 
posals on  such  matters,  consists  of  all  the  teachers,  presided  over  by  the 
Prceses,  or  president  of  the  institute  itself.  The  natural  result,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil,  of  this  exercise  of  influence  by  the  te9<:hers  is,  that 
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thcro  is  much  diversity  among  the  technical  institutes  in  regard  to  these 
matters. 

The  sections  into  which  it  was  the  main  object  of  the  regulations  of 
l^Ud  to  divide  technical  insti*uction  were  as  follows: 

.  A'r  riculture  and  land  mensuration.  Pupils  receiying  the  certificate  of 
license  after  due  examination,  were  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  ^  expert 
surveyor/'  and,  if  versed  in  sylviculture,  to  the  additional  title  of  **  expert 
forest  surveyor."  They  were  furthermore  acknowledged  as  ^  expert  agro- 
nomists," could  be  admitted  to  the  royal  schools  of  veterinary  medicine, 
and  if  acquainted  with  Latin,  to  the  university  course  of  chemistry  and  , 
pharmaceutics,  and  enjoyed  preference  in  the  nomination  to  vacancies 
among  the  "forest  guards,"  or  the  assistants  in  public  worits. 

2.  Commerce  and  administration.  Those  obtaining  a  license  fitnn  this 
department  received  the  diploma  of  ^  experts  in  commerce." 

3.  lUechanical  construction,  giving  the  title  of  experts  in  mechanics  and 
construction. 

4.  Mercantile  marine.  Certificates  granted  in  this  section  give  their 
possessors  the  right  to  present  themselves  at  the  examinations  prescribed, 
in  order  to  obtain  any  of  the  following  degrees  from  the  minister  of  the 
navy :  1.  Navigator  of  the  high  seas  (jCapitano  di  lungo  corso).  2.  Naval 
engineer  of  first  class.  8.  Ship  builder  of  first  class.  4.  Captain  of  coast- 
ing vessels  (CapUdno  digran  cabalaggio).  5.  Naval  engineer  of  second 
class.     6.  Master.     7.  Ship  builder  of  second  class. 

5.  Mineralogy  and  metallurgy.  Licenses  granted  in  this  section  give 
the  title  of  experts  in  mineralogic  and  metallurgic  industry. 

6.  Acconnts,  with  the  title  expert  accountants.  Public  offices  are  very 
often  conferred  upon  expert  accountants,  whether  government,  provincial^ 
or  communal,  and  particularly  places  in  savings  banks. 

7.  Chemistry  as  applied  to  manufacturing  and  other  industries. 

8.  Mechanical  industries. 

9.  Physical  and  chemical  industries. 

Diplomas  in  the  last  three  sections  confer  the  title  of  experts  in  industr}% 
with  specifications  of  the  particular  branch  to  which  the  student  has  di- 
rected his  attention  theoretically  and  practically.  The  yarious  branches 
are  as  follows:  («)  tanning  and  dressing  skins;  (h)  cotton  and  woolen 
manufactures;  (c)  industrial  engraving  and  printing;  (d)  working  in  fat, 
acids,  and  soaps;  (e)  preparation  of  pharmaceutical  substances;  (f)  wool 
and  flax  manufactures;  (g)  lithological  industry;  (h)  silk  and  velvet  man- 
ufacture; (i)  science  and  art  of  coloring;  (j)  manufacture  of  scientific 
implements ;  (k)  telegraphy ;  (I)  manufacture  of  sulphur. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  made  by  the  regulations  of  1865.  But  if  they 
were  carried  out  and  found  useful  in  respect  to  the  administrative  depart- 
ment, the  same  can  not  be  said  of  those  concerning  the  division  of  the  in- 
stitute into  sections.  Of  the  nine  sections  prescribed  by  the  said  regular 
tions,  only  five  were  actually  established,  viz :  the  sections  of  agriculture, 
of  commerce  and  administration  with  the  addition  of  the  section  of  ac- 
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counts,  of  physics  and  mathematics  or  mechanics  and  construction,  of  min- 
eralogy and  metallurgy,  and  of  mercantile  marine.  But  the  number  of 
these  sections  in  each  institute  varies  according  to  local  circumstances. 

In  1866,  the  section  of  naval  education  received  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, being  divided  from  the  other  sections  of  the  institute.  By  the  com- 
mon consent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  Marine,  naval  instruction  of  the  first  degree  was  given  in 
naval  schools,  that  of  the  second  degree  by  schoob  of  mercantile  marine. 
In  the  former  is  granted  the  title  of  CapUano'di  gran  cabotaggio — ship 
builders  or  engineers  of  the  second  class — ^afler  due  examination,  which 
may  be  general  for  all  degrees,  or  special  for  each  special  degree.  The 
latter  give  the  title  of  Capitano  di  lungo  cono — first  class  ship  builders  and 
first  class  engineers. 

Examinations  in  technical  branches  are,  according  to  the  regulations  of 
1865,  of  three  kinds,  each  being  both  written  and  oral,  viz:  examinations 
for  (1)  admission  to  any  class  of  the  institute ;  (2)  advancement  from  one 
class  to  the  other ;  (3)  license  at  the  close  of  the  course.  A  natural  con- 
sequence of  confiding  the  technical  institutes  and  technical  schools  to  dif- 
ferent departments  is,  that  exiimination  before  being  admitted  to  the  former 
is  required  of  all  candidates,  whatever  their  previous  history,  although  the 
regulations  exempt  the  graduates  of  government  or  assimilated  technical 
schools  from  such  examination.  The  result  is  that  many  of  the  graduates 
of  the  latter  do  not  present  themselves,  and  that  many  at  the  candidates 
have  not  attended  the  technical  school.  Committees  for  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations are  appointed  by  the  local  municipal  boards;  those  for  the  ex- 
aminations for  advancement  (esami  di  promoziane)  are  composed  of  the 
teachers  of  those  subjects  upon  which  the  examinations  any  held.'  The 
presiding  officer  in  both  b  the  Prceses  of  the  institute.  In  1868  a  change 
was  made  in  the  mode  of  the  examination,  similar  to  that  made  the  preced- 
ing year  in  the  lyceum  examinations  for  a  license.  According  to  the  reg- 
ulations of  1865  the  license  examinations,  both  oral  and  written,  were  to 
be  held  in  every  state  institute  by  a  local  committee,  consisting  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  each  section  respectively,  with  the  addition  of  those  persons 
whom  the  local  Board  of  Vigilance  might  deem  proper  to  add.  Thb  com- 
mittee was  to  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the  former  examining  in  Italian 
literature,  geography,  history,  French,  and  English  or  German,  with  similar 
general  subjects  included  in  the  programme  of  the  examinations,  the  latter 
examining  in  those  special  subjects  completing  the  programme  of  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  institute.  But  after  1868  the  right  of  examining  the 
written  answers  to  the  examination  was  given  to  a  Central  Committee  or 
Board  formed  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  the  rest 
of  the  examination  being  assigned  to  local  committees,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Central  Board.  There  are  at  the 
examination  of  both  the  summer  and  autumn  session  three  themes  selected 
from  the  programmes  of  instruction,  as  prescribed  by  the  government,  by 
the  Central  Board,  the  sealed  package  contiuning  them  being  opened  by 
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the  delegates  or  commissioners  of  that  Board  in  the  presence  of  tlie  candi- 
dates and  the  local  committees.  The  candidates  can  choose  amonj;  these 
themes. 

Each  examiner  can  give  ten  points,  and  an  average  of  six  points  is  the 
standard  of  approbation,  but  a  rank  of  only  five  points  on  any  one  subject 
causes  the  candidate  to  be  rejected,  as  does  also  a  stand  under  six  on  three 
separate  subjects,  although  candidates  who  fail  on  only  three  points  are  al- 
lowed another  examination  (esame  di  riparazione)  when  the  autumn  session 
is  held. 

The  central  board  has  dischai^d  its  duties  well  during  these  two  years, 
the  first  of  its  existence,  or  at  least  has  not  been  subject  to  tliosc  dissen- 
sions which  have  so  much  impeded  the  efficiency  of  the  committees  of  the 
lyceum  examinations  for  license,  and  which  ought  to  have  resulted  in  the 
dissolution  of  these  last  and  the  appointment  of  new  committees  by  the 
Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction  from  among  its  own  members,  which 
sliould  be  directed  not  to  reject  or  approve  of  the  candidates,  but  to  give 
prizes  to  the  most  deserving,  and  to  inspect  the  action  of  the  examiners 
by  giving  the  written  answers  a  caretul  examination  some  time  in  the  year. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  results  in  the  two  cases  is,  that  the 
local  examination  committees  for  the  technical  institutes  are  composed  of 
professors  connected  with  them,  while  the  committees  for  the  lyceums  are 
composed  of  persons  wholly  unconnected  with  these  institutions.  Therefore 
the  professors  declared  themselves  hostile  to  the  Classical  Central  Exam- 
ination Board,  but  had  no  reason  for  assuming  such  an  attitude  to  the 
Central  Technical  Board. 

Staiistics  of  Technical  Institutes, 

The  number  of  technical  institutes  has  rapidly  increased,  being  59  at 
the  end  <^  1865,  and  84  at  the  close  of  1869.  Of  these  47  were  govern- 
ment institutes,  35  communal  and  provincial,  and  two  private.  The  num- 
ber of  students  has  also  increased,  being  880,  of  whom  600  were  in  state 
institutes,  142  in  the  assimilated,  and  138  in  the  free ;  agronomy  and  land 
mensuration  had  40  sections,  with  350  candidates ;  commercial  and  admin- 
trative  knowledge,  82  sections,  220  candidates;  mechanics  and  construc- 
tion— ^for  a  license,  24  sections,  126  candidates;  for  diploma^  12  sectionsy 
51  candidates;  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  2  sections,  8  candidates;  mer- 
cantile marine — Capiiani  di  lungo  corsoj  5  sections,  53  candidates;  digran 
cabotaggio,  8  sections,  52  candidates ;  ship  builders  of  first  class,  5  sections, 
11  candidates;  engineers,  2  sections,  3  candidates;  total,  130  sections, 
880  candidates. 

The  results  were  as  follows:  approved — 257  from  state  institutes;  65 
from  tliose  assimilated;  58  from  those  free;  total,  380.  Deficient  in  not 
more  than  three  subjects — 280  from  state  institutes;  61  from  those  assimi- 
lated; 58  from  those  free;  total,  399.  Rejected — 63  from  state  institutes; 
16  from  those  assimilated;  22  from  those  free;  total,  101. 
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Approred.  three  subjects.  Refected.  Approbauons. 

Agronomy  and  land  measnring,         132  166  52  38 

Commercial  and  admiowtrative 

knowledge,  93  108  19  42 

Moclianics  and  coostniction — 

a.  License, 

6.  Diploma, 
Mineralogy  and  mctallargy, 
Mercantile  marine — 

a.  Ca/Htani  di  iuiigo  corso, 

b.  **        di  gnin  caoolaggio, 

c.  Ship  builders  of  fii'st  class, 

d.  Engineei'9, 

Total,  380  339  101  43 

The  comparison  of  the  aj;:cs  of  the  candidates  is  curions  and  instructive, 
showing  that  pupils  of  the  technical  institutes  are  not  recruited  in  a  rej^ular 
manner.  There  were  5  candidates  of  15  years  of  age,  35  of  16,  85  of  17, 
147  of  18,  164  of  19,  134  of  20,  107  of  21,  50  of  22,  43  of  23,  26  of  24, 
21  of  25,  51  ahove  25,  and  12  of  unknown  age. 

Examination  Fees, — Instruction  in  technical  schools  was,  accordinz  to 
the  law  of  1859,  gratuitous  as  in  elementary  schools,  but  a  by-law  of  Jan- 
uary 3d,  1867,  fixed  the  following  fees:  5  liras  for  admission  examination, 
8  for  annual  matriculation,  and  10  for  license  examinations.  Pupils  of  the 
technical  institutes  paid  fees  from  tlie  first.  These  last  were  fixed  by  the 
law  of  January  3d,  1867,  at  30  liras  for  admission  examinations,  40  for  an- 
nual matriculation,  and  60  for  the  license  examinations. 

Appointment  and  Salaries  of  Professors. — Titular  professors  in  technical 
schools  and  institutes  are  by  law  chosen  by  competition,  under  the  same 
rules  as  those  which  regulate  the  nominations  to  professorships  in  the  gym- 
nasium and  lyceum.  Owing  to  the  haste  which  prevailed  when  these 
establishments  were  opened,  the  competitive  examinations  were  dispensed 
Ivith,  and  the  teachers  are,  therefore,  with  some  exceptions,  much  inferior 
to  those  needed,  and  which  would  have  been  obtained  by  a  concour. 

Technical  masters  receive  the  same  salaries  as  those  allowed  to  profess- 
ors in  the  gymnasiums  and  lyccums,  but  these  vary,  according  as  the  estab- 
lishment belongs  to  the  state,  or  to  the  commune,  or  to  individuals,  or  aa 
association,  difiercnt  contracts  being  made  in  different  circumstances. 

SUPERIOR  TECHNICAL   INSTRUCTIOX. 

It  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  law  of  1859,  to  en- 
tirely separate  classical  and  technical  education,  the  former  being  com- 
pleted by  the  university,  the  latter  by  superior  technical  institutes.  But 
the  law  has  not  effected  this  object,  as  it  has  nieridy  ordered  that  a  Royal 
Superior  Institute  for  technical  education  shall  be  opened  at  Milan,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  with  the  addition  of  a  school  of  applicatioa  (scuola 
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d*applicazione)  for  civil  engineers,  and  another  for  land  sunreyors;  and 
tiiat  teachers  in  superior  technical  institutes  are  to  enjoy  the  title,  rank, 
and  salary' of  university  professors. 

Though  such  a  regulation  appeared  to  establish  a  superior  technical 
training  differing  from  university  education,  it,  on  the  contrary,  aimed  at 
the  opposite  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  engineers  in  Turin,  which 
was  also  acknowledged  as  a  department  of  the  university  faculty  of  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences. 

It  is  natural  that  with  such  an  ill  defined  basis,  there  should  remain 
much  doubt  as  to  the  proper  method  of  combining  superior  technical  train- 
ing with  middle  and  university  education.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  tlie 
university  faculty  of  mathematics,  on  presenting  a  certificate  of  license 
from  the  third  year  of  the  physical  and  mathematical  section  of  the  insti- 
tute, as  equivalent  to  one  from  the  classical  lyceum.  The  result  is,  that  the 
former  course  is  preferred  to  the  latter,  there  being  'two  years  less  re- 
quired. On  the  other  hand,  no  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  courses  of  the 
Superior  Technical  Institute  who  have  not  previously  finishc(l  the  first  two 
years  of  the  university  faculty  of  mathematics,  and  undergone  special  ex- 
aminations on  subjects  connected  with  it.  Pupils  may  thus  pass  from  a 
technical  institute  into  a  university  faculty,  and  not  into  a  superior  technical 
institute.  Meanwhile  these  two  years  in  the  faculty  of  mathematics  might 
well  be  compressed  into  one,  for  those  intending  to  embrace  any  of  those 
careers  for  which  the  technical  institute  gives  ppeliminary  training ;  but 
there  is  no  existing  institution  where  this  year  could  be  thus  employed. 
The  municipal  corporation  of  Milan,  which  has  tnade  a  proposition  to  open 
such  a  school  at  its  own  expense,  encounters  serious  difficulties,  while  the 
mathematical  faculties  of  the  universities  oppose  vigorously  this  step,  as 
calculated  to  take  away  a  large  number  of  their  present  auditors,  an  op- 
position that  is  seconded  by  the  ministxy  of  public  instruction,  to  which 
department  the  superior  technical  schools  are  assigned. 

There  are  at  present  in  Italy  three  technical  institutes  of  the  superior 
grad,  viz :  the  Royal  School  of  Application  for  Engineers  at  Turin,  the 
Royal  School  of  Application  for  Engineers  at  Naples,  and  the  Superior 
Technical  Institute  at  Milan. 
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8PBCUL  INSTRUCTION  IN  MUSIO. 

Italy  abounds  in  special  schools  for  instraction  in  musiCy  supported  or  aided 
bj  public  appropriations,  viz.,  at  Milan,  Parma,  Florence,  Naples,  Palermo^ 
and  Rome,  of  several  of  which  we  have  brief  accounts : 

ROTAL  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE   AT   FLORENCE. 

The  Royal  Musical  Institute  at  Florence  was  established  to  give  public  and  gra- 
tuitous instruction  in  music  in  every  branch  of  the  art.  It  is  maintained  by  a 
grant  from  the  state,  (in  1866,  of  40,694.70  lire,)  besides  the  use  of  the  building, 
which  is  state  property.  The  pupils  are  of  both  sexes,  are  admitted  on  examin- 
ation, and  receive  a  diploma  of  proficiency  at  the  close  of  their  course.  The 
Institute  is  directed  by  the  President,  whose  services  are  unpaid,  assisted  by 
throe  professors  who  are  not  instructors  in  the  Institute,  and  who  constitnte  the 
Council  of  M:in:i^ment.  The  Secretary  has  charge  of  the  financial  adminift- 
tratloiL    The  following  are  among  the  printed  regulations  of  the  Institute : 

1.    Schools  or  Classes, 

(1.)  History  of  mnsic  and  sssthetics  as  applied  to  music.  This  class  has  a 
master  with  the  title  of  professor. 

1 2.)    Hiirmony,  counterpoint,  and  composition.    A  master  with  an  assistant. 
Accompaniment  from  a  figured  bass  and  from  score.    Has  a  master. 
Singing,  vocalisation,  theatrical  instruction,  elocution,  and  deportment. 
Has  a  master  and  assistants  when  necessary. 

(5.)  Elementary  instruction,  reading  music,  and  solfeggio.  The  pnpils  are 
instructed  from  the  first  principles  to  the  practice  of  solfeggio.  A  master  and 
assistants. 

(6.)  Organ,  to  enable  the  pupils  to  accompany  the  singing  fh>m  notes.  A 
master. 

Pianoforte,  for  professional  pianists.    A  master. 
Secondary  pianoforte,  to  enable  singers  to  accompany  thcmselTee. 
[9.)     Violin  and  viola. 
10.)     Violoncello. 

11.)  Double  bass.  In  this  class  the  scholars  are  taught  fix>m  the  ground- 
work of  their  respective  instruments  up  to  the  perfect  execution  for  an  ordiestia 
or  a  quartet. 

1 12.)    For  wind  instruments  o(  wood. 
13.)     For  ditto  of  brass. 

tn  these  two  classes  the  pupils  are  taught  from  the  rudiments  up  to  perfect 
orehestral  execution. 

(21.)    A  choral  school  is  attached  to  the  Institute,  where  the  people  can  be 
instructed  in  choral  singing.    It  does  not  form  an  inteeral  part  of  the  institu- 
tion, nor  is  it  a  necessary  step  to  the  other  schools.    The  instruction  is  gratui- 
tous in  this  as  in  other  schools. 
(23.)    The  instruction  in  both  schools  is  gratuitous. 

3.    Masters, 

(24.)  Tlie  masters  and  sub-masters  are  all  appointed  by  Government,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  president. 

(25.)  The  masters  are  responsible  for  the  good  regulation  of  the  classes  to 
which  they  are  attached,  the  arrangements  of  which  have  been  settled  by  them 
with  the  president. 

(27.)  ThQ  masters  and  sub-masters  must  assist  at  the  examination  of  their 
pupils. 

(28.)  The  sub-masters  and  the  assistants  are  chosen  by  the  president  from 
amongst  the  better  pupils ;  their  post  is  gratuitous  but  if  they  have  held  it  for  a 
year  they,  are  usually  paid  something. 

8.    Pupils, 

(29.)  The  conditions  on-which  the  pupils  are  admitted' are — ^Morality,  good 
health,  and  natural  aptitude.    The  age  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
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instmction  sought,  but  is  never  under  nine  years.  Full  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic  are  necessary.  Special  conditions 
for  admission  to  each  school  are  laid  down  in  general  rules.  The  pupils  are 
admitted  provisionally,  and  if  they  pass  the  examination  are  drafted  into  the 
Institute. 

(31.)    Fitness  to  pass  irxMn  one  class  to  another,  or  {h)m  one  school  to  a  supe- 
rior one,  is  determined  by  the  examination  called  "  passaggio."    After  two  fail- 


ures a  pupil  is  dismissed  from  the  Academy. 

(32.)    To  have  the  right  to  call  themselves  pupils  of  the  Institute,  it  i 


is  neces- 


paribus, ,  .  ,     . 

(33.)  The  pupils  must  behave  with  respect  both  to  their  colleagues  and  their 
masters,  to  whom  they  must  pay  implicit  obedience,  and  conform  to  all  the  rules 
of  the  establishment. 

(34.)  Flagrant  and  repeated  faults  amongst  the  pupils  are  punished  by  ex- 
pulsion on  the  sentence  of  the  president. 

4.    Concerts, 

(35.)  During  the  scholastic  year  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  considered  compe- 
tent, practice  concerted  music.  This  practice  is  independent  of  the  usual  classes, 
and  is  as  follows : — For  bowed  instruments  and  for  quartet  practice,  under  the 
direction  of  the  violin  master ;  for  wind  instruments,  and  for  the  execution  of 
eood  harmony,  under  the  alternate  supervision  of  the  master  of  ihese^  schools ; 
for  singing  in  concert  with  or  without  full  orchestral  accompaniment. 

(36.)  Public  concerts  by  the  pupils  are  given  at  stated  penods  and  at  the  end 
of  the  academical  year. 

BOTAL  CON8EBTATORT  OF  MUSIC  AT  MILAN. 

The  Royal  Conservatoire  of  Music  at  Milan  is  maintained  by  the  State,  and 
oflTers  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  music,  and  in  several  associated  literary 
branches.  The  musical  instruction  is  directed  by  29  professors  and  by  about  30 
teachers,  selected  from  among  the  best  pupils  of  both  sexes.  For  the  literary 
branch  there  are  seven  professors.  There  are  two  other  professors,  one  of  de- 
portment, pantomime,  and  ballet,  the  other  for  drill.  There  are,  besides,  a 
librarian  and  copyist,  a  tunist  of  the  piano,  a  cashier  and  accountant,  t\i'o  in- 
spectors, a  secretary,  seven  inspectors  for  the  pupils,  four  servants,  a  carpenter 
and  decorator,  a  messenger,  two  porters.  These  persons  (except  the  teachers 
of  both  sexes,  who  receive  no  payment  for  their  services)  cost  the  Government 
yearly  78,600  lire. 

The  Conservatoire  instructs  annually  about  240  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

Each  year  the  Conservatoire  turns  out  from  12  to  15  finished  pupils. 

To  the  pupils  of  both  sexes  who  distinguish  themselves  the  most  at  the  yearly 
examinations  is  granted  from  year  to  year  a  monthly  pension,  arising  from  an 
endowment  of  12,720  lire. 

For  all  the  other  requirements  of  the  establishment  the  State  assigns  19,868.90 
lire  annually. 

The  fee  which  the  pupils  pay  In  each  year  is  about  4,000  lire. 

ROTAL  COLLBGB  OF'MUSIO  AT  NAPLES. 

The  Royal  College  of  Music  at  Naples,  was  founded  in  1809,  by  Murat,  when 
he  became  King  of  Naples,  after  the  model  of  the  Academy  at  Paris,  by  consoli- 
dating three  institutions,  which  were  in  feeble  existence  at  the  time,  under  the 
directorship  of  Zingarrelli.  There  are  100  pupils,  whose  entire  expenses  (board 
and  instruction,)  are  paid,  and  about  the  same  number  of  day  scholara,  whose 
tnition  is  free.  The  resident  pupils  are  divided  into  15  classes,  for  musical  in- 
struction, under  20  professors,  besides  7  professors  who  are  entrusted  with  their 
literary  studies.  Toward  the  annual  expenses,  the  state  appropriates  125,197 
lire,  and  the  avails  of  certain  endowment  scholarships.  Many  pupils  of  this 
coll(^  have  attained  high  eminence  as  composers,  performers,  and  professon. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  on  an  area  of  36,510  English  square 
miles,  in  18G6  had  a  population  of  4,351,519. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  for  the  finaDcial  period  18G3~64| 
amounted  to  16,910,354,056  milrels  (1  milrels  »=  $1.12). 

The  superintendence  of  public  instruction  is  under  the  management 
of  a  superior  council  of  education,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  home  department,  and  which  holds  its  sittings 
at  Coimbra.  Public  education  is  entirely  free  from  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  church. 

1.  Elementary  Schools,  In  1868,  according  to  official  returns, 
there  were  2,845  elementary  schools,  attended  by  107,131  pupils. 
For  the  support  of  these  schools  the  state  gave  878,980  florins ;  be- 
sides which,  contributions  were  made  by  communes,  corporations,  and 
parents.     27,822  pupils  were  returned  in  private  schools. 

2.  Secondary  Schools,  Of  these  there  were  21  public  lyceums,  with 
4,1 70  scholars ;  126  private  schools,  with  8,496  scholars;  and  12 
private  schools  exclusively  for  females,  with  389  scholars. 

3.  Svperior  Education,  The  University  at  Coimbra,  with  ^yq 
faculties,  has  45  professors,  and  an  average  of  900  students. 

4.  Professional  and  Special  Schools, 

2  Polytechnic  schools,  one  at  Lisbon,  with  175  pupils,  and  a 

second  at  Oporto,  with  219  pupils. 
1  Naval  school,  at  Oporto.     1  School  for  naval  cadets,  at  Lisbon. 
1  School  of  commerce,  at  Lisbon,  instituted  in  1756. 
1  Normal  school,  with  a  branch  normal  school  at  Santarem. 
1  lililitary.  academy,  at  Lisbon.     1  Cadet  academy. 
1  Agricultural  institute,  with  four  model  farms. 
1  Academy  of  the*  fine  arts,  at  Lisbon,  with  377  pupils,  and  a 

school  of  drawing,  at  Oporto,  with  127  pupils. 
1  Academy  of  music.     1  Institute  for  the  mechanical  arts. 
Z  Schools  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
1  School  of  veterinary  surgery,  at  Bemporta. 
1  Institution  for  deaf  mutes.     1  Institution  for  the  blind* 
9  Clerical  seminaries,  with  preparatory  courses  in  Latin. 
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Government  iMtihUiona. 
The  Publio  Schools  founded  and  supported  bj  the  Goverument  of  Portugal, 
and  having  special  relations  to  Agriculture^  Mining,  Navigation,  Trade,  and 
Mechanics,  Ac.,  are  the  following : — 

FoLYTECHNio  ScBOOL  IN  LiSBOK;  the  course  of  studies,  consisting  of  lectures 
bj  regular  Professors,  comprises  mathematics  in  all  its  branches ;  natural  his- 
tory ;  natural  philosophy  in  all  its  branches ;  chemistry,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical ;  crystallography  and  mining,  civil  engineering,  and  agronomy.  Students 
intending  to  go  into  the  corps  of  civil  or  military  engineers,  must  have  a 
diploma  from  this  School  or  that  of  Oporto  before  being  admitted. 

POLTTECHNio  SCHOOL  AT  Oporto,  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  School  at 
Lisbon,  and  with  power  to  grant  the  same  diplomas. 

MiLiTART  School  dt  Lisbon,  specially  intended  for  army  cadets  designing  to 
enter  the  infantiy  or  cavaliy  line  r^menta. 

Naval  School  in  Lisbon,  specially  intended  for  navy  cadets.  It  is  estab- 
lislied  at  the  Lisbon  dockyard.  The  course  of  studies,  which  is  considered  very 
thorough,  comprises  all  the  theoretical  and  practical  exercises  of  the  profession, 
with  occasional  short  cruises  of  the  more  advanced  classes  in  one  of  the  ships 
of  war. 

Admission  to  the  above  schools  is  obtained  only  by  suooessfully  passmg  a 
stringent  examination  as  to  physical  condition,  and  the  studies  of  the  secondary 
schools. 

Aobicultubal  Institute  at  Lisbon,  embracing  lectures  on  geometry,  al- 
gebra, land  surveying,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  veterinary  science  and 
its  applications.  There  is  likewise  a  practical  course  for  fiirm  laborers,  daiiy-** 
men,  and  farming  in  general,  together  with  farm  book-keeping,  and  accounts. 
They  have  a  good  collection  of  veterinary  specimens,  infirmaries  for  sick  cattle, 
museum  of  agriculture,  and  animal  anatomy.  Attached  to,  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Institute,  there  are  three  or  four  model  fiirms  in  the  country,  well 
organized  and  kept  up,  and  the  government  are  getting  imported,  chiefly  from 
England,  live  stock  for  improving  the  breeds,  of  horses,  cows^  sheep,  pigs,  Ac, 
Ac.,  and  g^ve  the  use  of  stallions  to  farmers  who  so  desire  it. 

Industrial  Institute  at  Lisbon,  designed  for  the  mechanical  arts,  lectures 
on  elementary  geometry,  drawing,  chiefly  of  ornamental  designs,  and  practical 
application  of  carpentry,  joinery,  turning  in  wood  and  metals,  and  practical  in- 
struction in  the  making  of  mathematical  instruments  of  all  sorts. 

School  of  Commerce  at  Lisbon,  comprising  studies  of  Portuguese.  English, 
French,  and  German  languages,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  book-keeping. 

AcADEMT  OF  FiNE  ARTS  AT  LISBON,  dedicated  to  practical  studies  in  drawing 
lh>m  the  figure  and  design,  historical  and  natural  oil  painting,  modeling,  and 
sculpture ;  and  a  school,  for  the  higher  classes,  of  drawing  from  the  nude.  The 
Academy  contains  a  small  collection  of  fine  old  paintings  by  good  masters, 
chiefly  collected  from  the  convents  of  monks' which  were  abolished  in  Portugal 
in  183i ;  but  the  Academy,  beiog  established  in  one  of  these  abolished  con- 
vents, and  having  very  little  means  at  its  disposal,  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
organize  its  museum  or  gallery  of  pictures. 
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'  The  Eivgdom  of  Spain  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the  great 
Iberian  Peninsula.  Its  length  is  about  560  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  880  miles.  The  coast-line  on  the  Atlantic  is  605  miles, 
and  on  the  Mediterranean  712 — a  total  of  1,307  miles:  The  area, 
including  the  Canary  and  Balearic  Isles  (Majorca,  Minorca),  com- 
prises 143,508  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1864  of 
1-6,287,675.  To  these  must  be  added  its  colonies  in  America,  Asia, 
Africa,  Oceanica,  with  a  population  of  about  5,000,000.  The 
country  has  great  variety  of  soil,  well  watered,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  great  agricultural  slopes,  as  well  as  the  hea1>- 
loving  fruits — corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  cotton,  wheat,  flax,  oats, 
co£fee,  sugar,  cocoa,  oranges,— every  thing  which  domestic  consump- 
tion and  a  foreign  commerce  could  ask.  Water  power  and  water 
communication  abound,  affording  every  &cility  for  manufacturing 
enterprise.  All  the  elements  of  national  prosperity  seem  to  exist — 
except  a  stable  and  liberal  government  and  a  comprehensive  system 
of  national  education — a  system  large  enough  to  reach  every  family 
and  touch  every  industrial  interest 

PUBLIO  INSTBUOTIOK. 

As  late  as  in  1808,  the  control  of  education  was  with  the  clergy, 
and  schools  of  the  higher  grades  were  numerous,  and  well  cared 
for ;  but  the  mass  of  the  population  was  hardly  touched  by  this 
instruction.  In  1797  only  322,126  children  of  all  classes  attended 
primary  schools.  In  1808  the  Cortes  introduced  a  system  of  6tato 
supervision,  and  in  1812,  1820,  and  1825  attempted  various  meas- 
ures, of  which  the  most  effective  was  a  system  of  central  and  pro- 
vincial Normal  or  model  schools.  Under  even  this  imperfect  State 
supervision  [the  Ministry  of  Education,  Industry  and  Public  Works] 
the  number  of  public  institutions  and  pupils  has  greatly  increased, 
as  appears  by  a  recent  official  publication,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  summary : 
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School  Siati8tics^lSS5, 

L  Elbhentart  Schools. — ^Tbese  are  daaaified  into  Primary  for  very  joung 
childreiij  and  Superior  for  the  older,  with  other  schools  having  both  older  and 
younger  pupils.  Of  those  of  a  public  character  there  were  18,250,  of  which 
109  were  for  in&nts,  and  272  for  adults — Shaving  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
912,195  pupils.  There  were  besides  3,800  private  schools  of  an  elementary 
character  with  134,383  pupils,  making  an  aggregate  of  22,060  schools,  and 
1,261,653  pupOs,  or  one  to  every  13  of  the  population.  The  census  shows  a 
large  number  of  adults  not  reached  by  any  school,  public  or  private. 

XL  SECoyoABT  SCH00L& — Thesc  embrace  the  following  institutions : — ^Fifty- 
e^ht  public  ooUegea,  with  10,626  pupils;  42  private  colleges  with  3,241  pupils, 
and  a  large  number  of  boarding  institutions  under  the  charge  of  eodesiastacs, 
with  22,000  pupils.  There  are  also  belonging  to  this  class  numerous  ooUegefly 
which  are  supported  by  the  municipalities,  every  large  town  and  village  being 
bound,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  to  maintain  one  or  more  of  these  schools 
for  public  instruction. 

III.  Superior  Inbtrttotion. — ^There  are  10  Univermties,  each  with  a  Faculty 
of  Scienoe,  Philosophy  and  Law;  6,  Theology;  1,  Medictne^  and  4^  Pharmacy— 
as  follows: — 

Ten  of  Sciences. — Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Santiago 
Seville,  Valencia,  Yalladolid,  Zaragoesa— 46  professors,  127  students.  Thn  of 
Philosophy  and  Liierature, — 51  professors,  191  students.  Ten  of  Law.—SO 
professors,  3,742  students.  Six  of  Ifieology, — Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  San- 
tiago, Seville,  Zamgossa — 14  professorsi  326  studenta  Seven  of  JMieme.'-^ 
Barcelona,  Granada^  Madrid,  Santiago,  Seville,  Valencia,  YalladoUd — 73  prate- 
aors,  1,155  students.  Four  PhamMuy. — Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Santia- 
go— 11  professors,  563  students.     Totals  275  professors^  6,104  students. 

rv.  Schools  of  Special  Instruction. — 

Commerce,  9,  with  27  professors  and  663  scholars; 

Navigation,  14,  with  40  professors  and  686  scholars ; 

Farm  Superintendence  and  Hand-Surveying,  5,  with  20  professors  and 

402  scholars; 
Veterinary,  4,  with  16  professors  and  1,078  scholars; 

Civil  Engineers,  1,  with  10  professors  and  115  scholars; 

Mines,  1,  with  8  professors  and  34  scholars ; 

Forestry,  1,  with  4  professors  and  12  scholars; 

Architecture,  1,  with  7  professors  and  23  scholars ; 

Industrial  Schools,  6,  with  54  professors  and  1,806  scholars ; 

Diplomacy,  1,  with  6  professors  and  43  scholars; 

Notarial  Schools,  10,  with  471  scholars; 

Painting,  7,  with  20  professors  and  2,271  scholars  ; 

Sculpture,  3,  with  7  professors  and  114  scholars; 

Engraving,  3,  with  8  professors  and  14  scholars; 

Music  and  Declamation,  1,  with  37  professors  and  581  acholaiB. 

According  to  the  statement  of  an  article  by  Prof.  Le  Boy  in  the  Enpydope- 
diae  Pedagogic,  on  the  school  system  of  Spain,  there  were  in  1860  8,611  stu- 
dents in  the  different  universities;  24^353  'Elementary  schooUi,  of  which  20,198 
were  publia 
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Academies  of  Art,  79,  119,  223,  331,  497,  037. 

Architecture,  505. 

Adults,  schools  for.  150,  164,  185,  401,  485. 

iEsthetics,  study  of,  075,  68 J. 

Agricultural  Education — System  and  Statistics. 

Austria,  34,  75. 

Baden,  95. 

Bavaria,  UH,  127. 

Belgium,  C8Q. 

Brunswick,  143. 

Denmark,  701. 

Finland,  732. 

France,  545,  557. 

Hanover,  166. 

Holland,  696. 

Italy,  791. 

Nassau,  175. 

Norway,  706. 

Portugal.  800. 

Prussia,  724.  730. 

Russia,  728.  730. 

Saxony,  307. 

Saxon  Principalities,  343,346. 

Spain,  798. 

Sweden,  710. 

Switzerland,  736. 

Wurtemberg,  372.  377. 
Agricultural  Schools  and  Classes. 

Annaberg,  206. 

Brunswick,  144. 

Chemnitz,  301. 

Copenhagen,  701. 

ElJina,  316. 

Geisberg,  175. 

Gembloux,  632. 

Gurigunetz,  730. 

Grand-Jouan,  572. 

Grignon,  564,  579. 

Grnningen,  695. 

Bohenhcim,  372. 

Latschino,  731. 

Lesnoy.  731. 

Lichtenhof,  J32. 

Mettrny,  555. 

Moeglin,fD6. 

Petroskae,  732. 

Plagwitz,  312. 

Popplesdorf,  207. 

Riga  725. 

Roviile,  558. 

Schleissbeim,  133. 

St.  Petersburg,  730. 

Tharand,  309. 

Weihenstephan,  127. 
Agriculture  in  Primary  Schools,  35, 575. 
Agriculture  in  Normal  Schools,  575,  778. 
Agriculture  in  Polytechnic  Schools,  87,   143, 

299,  757. 
Alais,  School  of  Mines,  436. 
Alfort  Veterinary  School,  550. 
Angelo,  Michael,  671. 
Angers,  arts — schools,  454. 
Annaberg,  School  of  Agriculture,  306. 


Antwerp,  613,  620,  622.  655. 

School  of  Art,  637,  652.  655. 

School  of  Commerce,  627. 

School  of  Navigation,  627. 
Appliances  fur  Drawing,  &c.,  25. 

Belgium,  647. 

France,  4H8,  508,  601. 

Wurtenibcrg,  648  • 

Zurich,  758: 
Apprentice  Schools. 

Austria,  39. 

Baden,  91. 

Bavaria,  105. 

Belgium,  610. 

Hanover,  164. 

Nassau,  173. 
Aquarium  iu  Berlin,  285. 
Archvology  and  Art,  668. 
iVtchitectore,  Navol,  594,  716. 

"  Rural,  573. 

Architecture,  schools  and  courses  of,  66,  496 

Berlin,  20. 

Brunswick.  139. 

Carlsruhe,  85,  90. 

Chemnitz,  303. 

Copenhagen,  704. 

Hamburg,  1^. 

Hanover,  167. 

Milan,  791. 

Munich.  108. 

Paris,  505. 

Prague,  48. 

Riga,  725. 

Stuttgart  358,  382. 

Vienna,  58. 

Zurich,  749. 
Art,  State  Appropriations. 

Bavaria,  119. 

Belgium,  653. 

France,  498. 
Art,  defined,  667, 675. 
Art  Institutions. 

Bavaria,  119. 

Belgium,  637. 

France,  497. 

Prussia,  223. 

Saxony,  331. 

Wurteroberg,  385. 
Arnold.  M.,  cited,  444. 
Art  and  Labor.  678,  507. 
Artists  and  Artisans,  667. 
Asschaflfenberg,  Forestry  School,  135. 
Astronomy,  Nautical,  783. 
Augsburg.  Polytechnic  School,  117. 
Austria,  area,  population,  schools,  33. 

System  of  s|iecial  schools,  35. 
Contents,  11. 
Avignon,  438. 

Baden,  population,  schools,  area,  81. 
Technical  Schools,  83. 
ContenU,  12. 
Baden-Baden,  Trade  School,  91. 
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Barmeo,  Trade  School,  S86. 
Bavaria,  area,  population,  KbooIi,1)7. 

Technical  School*,  101. 
Contents,  12. 
beauty,  aenae  of,  to  be  trained,  339. 
Bee-Culture,  568. 
Belgium,  area,  population,  schools,  C07. 

Special  and  Technical  School,  609. 
Contents,  18. 
Berraoger  and  St.  Nicholas  School,  484. 
Berven,  Technical  School,  710. 
Berlin,  Aqaarium,  385. 

Architectural  School,  201. 

Building  School,  203. 

Commercial  Schools,  219. 

Drawing  and  the  Fine  ArU,  676. 

Industrial  Drawing  School,  900. 

Mining  Academy,  231. 

Music,  338. 

Real  School,  190. 

Trade  InsUtute,  183,  197 

University,  Laboratoiy,  381,  177. 

Veterinary  School,  31o. 

Workingmeos'  Union,  195. 
Berchtesgaden,  Wood-carving  School  116. 
Besanson  Watchmaking  School,  433,  491. 
Blanqui,  Prof,  of  Commerce,  538. 
Boatswain,  School  of,  581. 
Boehum,  School  fur  Mining.  32J. 
Bohemia,  41. 

Bohemia,  Industrial  teaching,  35. 
Bologna,  Academy  of,  673. 
Book-keeping, 
Borda,  Scbooi  Ship,  590, 
Bordeaux,  special  schools,  431. 
Bouillon,  Forestry  School,  635.  * 

Bratsch,  126. 

Bremen,  statistics  and  schools,  161. 
Brest,  Naval  Scbooi,  577. 
Bridges  and  Roads.     See  Civil  Engineering. 
Brunswick,  area,  population,  schools,  137. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  137. 
Contents.  13. 
Brunswick  Citv,  Polytechnic  School,  138. 
Brussels,  Acadeniv  of  Fine  Arts,  638,  640. 

Conservatory  of  Music.  653,  683. 

Museum  of  Industry,  609. 

University,  606. 
Building  Scnools  and  Classes,  68. 

Berlin,  900. 

Brunswick,  130. 

Carlrsuhe,  85. 

Chemnits,  303. 

Dresden.  999. 

Ghent,  e2L 

Hamburg,  150. 

Hanover,  197. 

Holzminden,  147.  . 

Milan,  791. 

Munich,  lOa 

Nienberg,  164. 

Stuttgart,  360. 

Zuricn.  781. 
BoUnic  Gardens,  308,  382,  569. 
Bruenn,  Polytechnic  School,  43. 
Bruges,  School  of  Industry,  613. 
Burgher  Schools,  36,  693. 

Cadet  Schooln,  34. 

Calculus,  DifTerential,  84,  415,  419. 

Cnligraphy,  511. 

Cnrracci,  School  of  Painting,  073. 

Cnrlscrona,  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  71G. 

Carlsrulio,  Polytechnic  School,  83. 

Cainbrni,  Trade  School.  436. 

('iirving  in  wood,  430. 

Cnrficnters,  153,  303. 

Cn»tres,  Trades  School.  438. 

Cnsls.  drawing  from,  158. 

Ccjtrnl  School  of  Arte,  Paris,  463. 


Chalmers,  Industrial  School,  716. 
Chalons,  School  of  Art,  453. 

Government  cabinet  work,  453. 
Charleroi,  School  of  Industry,  61X 
Chaptal  College  438. 
Chemistry  and  the  arts,  428,  758. 
Chemistry  and  chemical  technology,  70,  463. 

Berlin,  195,  281. 

Brunswick,  142. 

Carlsruhe.  88. 

Dresden,  297. 

Elberfeld,  S03. 

Hanover,  167. 

Lausanne,  741. 

Paris,  415,  420,  465. 

Prague,  47. 

Riga,  725. 

St.  Petersburg.  7S2. 

Vienna,  59. 

Zurich,  755,  761. 
Chemnitz,  Technical  School,  299. 

Architectural  Scbooi,  303. 

Real  School,  290. 

Weaving  School,  305. 
Christianttt,  University,  706. 

School  of  Arts,  707.' 
Chevalier,  on  Scliuols  of  Design,  507. 
Christian  Brothers.  Industrial  Scbooi,  4{?2. 
Christiania,  School  of  Arts,  707. 

University,  706. 
Christie,  U.Tech.  Education  in  Norway,  710. 
Civil  Service,  schools  for,  720. 
Civil  Engineering  Schools  of 

Brunswick,  145. 

Carlsruhe.  81. 

Dresden,  306. 

Ghent,  621. 

Milan,  780. 

Munich,  109. 

Paris,  422,  469. 

Prague,  48. 

Riga,  726. 

Stuttgart,  367. 

Vienna,  58. 

Zurich,  749. 
Clock -making,  92,  491. 
Coirobrn,  University,  796. 
Collegium  Carolinum,  137. 
Coleman.  £uro|)e«n  AEricullure,  550. 
Commerce,  schools  and  courses  of,  6U,  505. 

Austria,  35. 

Antwerp,  623. 

Berlin,  190, 219. 

Carlsruhe,  89. 

Dantzic,  167. 

Dresden,  991, 206.    > 

Frankfort,  159. 

Leipsie,  293. 

Lyons,  437. 

Moscow,  728. 

Munich,  110,  113. 

Paris,  552,  539.  ^ 

Passau,  115. 

Prague  and  Pestli,  78. 

Vienna,  60. 77. 
.  Zurich,  758. 

Compi6gne,  School  of  Arts,  452. 
Conceptivo  faculty,  training  of,  229. 
Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Paris,  439. 
(7onscrvatnry  of  Music.    Set  Music. 
Copies  in  Drawing,  158,  660. 
C<i|icnhngen,  Agricultuml  School,  701 

Technical  Institute,  703. 
Cotta,  U.  and  Agricultural  Education,  308. 
Courtrai,  School  of  Industry,  G17. 
Cracow,  Polytechnic  School,  38. 
Crefeld,  482. 
Crcuzot,  Industrial  Schools,  438. 

Skilled  workmen  at,  494. 
Cureghem,  Veterinary  School,  634. 
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Dftntzic,  Provisional  Trade  School,  187. 

Dardenne,  Prof,  on  Drawing,  659.  ^ 

David,  on  Art  Teaching,  674,  675. 

Davidson,  E.  K.  eite^  25. 

Demetz,  Agricultural  Reform  School,  553. 

Delft.  Polytechnic  School,  697. 

Democracy,  educated,  39ti. 

Denmarlc,  area,  population,  schooiS,  699. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  700. 
Contents,  19. 
Dijon,  School  of  Art,  504. 
Diplomatic  Service,  729. 
Di^iplinc  of  Technical  Schools. 

Lyons,  La  Marti  niiSre,  484. 

Paris  Polytechnic,  417. 

St,  Nicholas  Institute,  479. 

European  Polytechnics,  474. 
Diihiemann,  Lectures  of,  130. 
Dumbasle,  Agricultural  School,  558. 
Doubs,  School  of  Horology,  430. 
Drawing,  defined,  220,  530. 
Drawing,  value  of,  as  a  study,  25,  2*28. 
Drawing  copies  and  mo<lels,  how  obtained. 

Belgium,  647. 

France,  508,  G05. 

Wurtemberg,  394. 
Drawing,  special  schools  for, 

Bavaria,  121. 

Berlin.  Real  School,  192. 

Copenhagen  Technical  Institute,  703, 

Hamburg  Trade  School,  150. 

Lyons,  La  Martin  i&rc,  487. 

Munich,  119. 

Nuremberg,  122. 
.    Paris  Institute  of  Christian  Brothers,  605. 

Vienna,  56,  60. 
Drawing,  Government  Programmes,  122. 

French  Minister  of  Public  Infitruction,  511. 

Hentschel,  239,  244. 

Prussia,  223. 

Union  Central  of  Fine  Arti,  Paris,  603. 

Wurtemberg  Trade  Improving  Comm'n,  .185. 
Drawing,  Individual  Systems  and  Methods. 

Braiier,  238. 

Dubuis,  226,  252. 

Heimerdinger,  150. 

Hendricks,  frtil. 

Hentschel,  667. 

Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  521. 

Rnvaisson,  51.3. 

Schmitz,  192,  226,  239 

Taeye,  665. 
Drawings,  kinds  ofl 

Architectural,  572. 

CasU  and  Models,  387,  459, 512,  526. 

Copying,  233,  260,  440. 

Elementary,  244,  659. 

Freehand,  387,  391,  510,  663. 

(Geometrical,  233,  239,  389, 510,  644,  664. 

Human  Figure,  522,  663, 

Industrial,  385,  459,  6ai,  605. 

Inventive,  234,  241,  525. 

Linear,  391,  510,  649. 

Naval,  584,  586. 

Outline,  532, 663. 

Perspective,  253.  241,  663. 

Solid  and  Relief  objects,  223,  663. 
Drawing  in  Common  Schools,  123,  226. 

Belgium,  659. 

France,  604, 

Hamburg,  150. 

Prussia,  223,  226. 

Wurtemberg,  385. 
Drawing  in  Tech.  Schools,  121,213,391,441. 
Dresden  schools. 

Blind,  331. 

Commercial,  291. 

Deaf  Mutes,  331. 

Fine  Arts,  331.  . 

Gymnastic,  321. 


Industriid,  329. 
Military,  323. 
Polytechnic,  294. 
Real  School,  289. 
Sunday  Schools,  337. 
Tailors,  or  Modes|  330. 
Veterinary,  325. 
Dubuis,  System  of  Drawing,  515. 

Eberswald,  Forestry  School,  217. 
Eichiierg,  J.  music  in  European  schools,  124. 
Elberfeld.  Weaving  School,  903. 
Eldena,  Academy  of  Agriculture,  216. 
Engineering,  schools  and  classes  for, 

Civil.    ;9ee  Civil. 

Mechanical, 

Naval,  565. 
Engraved  copies  in  Drawing,  660. 
Escher  Alfred,  744, 
Eskilstuna,  Evening  School,  713. 
Evening  Schools,  Sunday  Schools,  &c. 

Austria,  35,  39. 

Baden,  91. 

Bavaria,  105,  111. 

Frankfort,  158. 

Hamburg,  152. 

Hanover,  164. 

Prussia,  185. 

Saxony,  329. 

Sweden,  712. 

Wurtemberg,  391. 
E.\cursions,  to  workshops,  666,  760. 

Fachschulen,  61. 

Factory  schools,  39,  .138,  709. 

Fahlun,  Mining  School,  714. 

Farm  School,  561. 

Fashion,  or  Mode  School,  330. 

Fees,  in  Polytechnic  Schools,  73. 

Fellenberg,  Industrial  Schools,  769. 

Females,  special  instruction  for, 

Austria,  79. 

Bavaria.  114,  136. 

France,  508,  006. 

Prussia,  219. 

Saxony,  293. 
Filing,  practice  in,  117. 
Filipstad,  Mining  School,  714. 
Fine  Arts,  academies  and  schools  of,  83. 

Austria,  34,  79. 

Bavaria,  98. 

Belgium,  119. 

France,  497. 

Prussia,  223. 

Russia,  733. 

Saxony,  331. 
Finland,  717,  732. 
Fitting-shop,  460. 
Flint,  C.  L.  175,  215,  339. 
Florence,  Musical  Institute,  795. 
Forestry,  school  of, 

AschefTenburg,  103. 

Bouillon,  635. 

Brunswick,  143. 

Carlsruhe,  87. 

Copenhagen,  702. 

Grignoo,  569. 

Mariabrunn,  76. 

Nancy,  574. 

Petroskae,  732. 

Popplesdorf,  211. 

Tharand,  307. 

Zurich,  752. 
Foster,  Le  Neve,  683. 
Fourcroy,  on  schools  for  fanners,  557. 
Foundry  practice,  460. 
France,  area,  population,  schools,  401. 

System  of  Special  Instruction,  4<Kk, 

Appropriations  for  Art,  498. 
Conteota,  17.  >^ 
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Frankfort,  Statittics,  157. 

Special  schools,  158. 
Free-hand  drawing,  324. 
Frederick  II,  and  Sunday  Schools,  179. 
Frieberg,  Bdining  Academy,  314. 

School  for  practical  miners,  318. 
Frinffe-roaking  school,  330. 
Frohlich,  126. 

Farther  instruction  schools,  25,  103,  179,  327. 
Fortwangen,  watch  and  clock  making  school,  92 

6abelsberger*8  Stenography,  330. 
Gardening,  schools  of.  373,  569,  575. 
Geisbew,  Agricultural  Institute,  175. 
Gelhert^s  Perspectometre,  660. 
Geneva,  special  school  at,  742. 

Industrial  or  trade  school,  742. 

School  of  watch-makine,  742. 
Genoa,  Navigation  School,  793. 
Geometrical  Drawing,  241,  388,  459. 
Geometry,  descriptive,  490. 
Gewerbschulen,  91, 103,  197, 286. 
Gewerbe-Verein,  of  Nassau,  173. 
Ghent,  Industrial  School,  614. 

Academy  of  Art,  639. 

School  for  engineers,^l. 

School  for  arts  and  manufactures,  622. 
Girls,  technical  education  of,  136.  219,  S92r,  G06. 
Gothenburg,  Industrial  School,  713. 
Gmnd-Jonan,  School  of  Agriculture,  572. 
Gratz,  Agricultural  School.  75. 

Polytechnic  School,  38,  46. 
Grecian  Art,  516,  588,  074. 
Grignon,  AgriculturaJ  School,  664. 
Groningen,  School  of  Agriculture,  695. 
Gymnastics,  schools  for,  34, 96,  321. 

Hainault,  Miners'  School,  613,  622. 
Hasselt  Trade  School,  613. 
Hambur;^,  statistics,  149. 

Technical  Schools,  150. 

Patriotic  Society,  151. 

Sunday  and  Evening,  152. 

School  of  Architecture,  153. 

Industrial  Museum,  153. 
Hand,  trained  by  drawing,  228. 
Hanover,  area,  population,  schools,  165. 

Siieeiai  and  Technical  Schools,  165. 
ContenU,  13. 
Hardening  against  exposure,  779. 
Hecker,  180. 

Hecker,  Royal  Real  School,  180. 
Heidelberg,  University  of,  63. 
Ilentschel,  E.  on  drawing,  267. 

Instruction  in  Music,  249. 
Hendricks*  system  of  drawing,  663. 
Herdtle,  catnloeue  of  models,  646. 
Hermitage,  GaHery  and  Art  Treasury,  7X1. 
Hesse-Cassel,  area,  population,  schoiils.  169. 

Special  and  professional  schools,  169. 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  area,  pop.,  schools,  170, 

Special  and  professional  schools,  170. 
Histology,  599. 

Ilochburg,  School  of  Agriculture.  95. 
Hoffmann.  Plan  of  Laboratory,  277. 
Hofwyl,  industrial  element  in,  769. 
Hohenheim,  Institute  of  Agriculture,  377. 
Holiday  and  supplementary  schools. 

Austria,  39. 

Baden,  91. 

Bavaria,  105. 

Frankfort  159. 

Prussia,  179, 185. 

Saxony,  329. 
Holland,  area,  population,  schools,  691. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  693,  694. 
Contente,  19. 
Holzminden,  school  for  builders,  147. 
Horten,  Technical  School,  706. 
Horticulture,  schools  of, 


Austria,  34. 

Belgium,  633. 

France,  437. 

Prussia,  217. 

Russia,  731. 

Wurtemberg,  373. 
Hotel  de  Cluny,  Ornamental  Art,  602 
Hubertsburg,  School  for  Blind,  3:11. 
Human  form,  in  drawing,  527. 
Hungary,  statistics  of,  33. 

Special  and  other  schools,  34. 
Hiiy,  Industral  School,  613,  618. 
Hydraulic  Engineering.  730,  607. 
Hydrography,  school  or,' 587. 

Imagination,  trained  by  drawing,  234. 
Industrial  Drawing  and  Design, 
Brussels  Conference,  677. 
Paris  Conference,  603. 
Norway,  707. 

Programme  of  France,  450, 487, 507,  603. 
Regulations  of  Prussia,  S224. 
System  of  Wurtemberg,  385. 
Industrial  element  in  teaching.  778. 
Expositions,  385,  507,  604. 
<'        Schools,   ;Kc«  Austria  and  other  states. 
Museums,  155, 394, 601.  609, 655, 733. 
Inventive  Drawing,  234. 
Inflexible,  school  frigate,  580 
Italy,  area,  population,  schools,  787. 
1  echnical  Instruction,  789. 
Contento,  20. 

Jaroslawl  Lyceum  for  Civil  Service,  729. 

Jena,  University  of,  346. 

Juvenile  Reform  Schools  and  Industry,  553,  I't  I 

Key,  Joseph,  cited,  782. 
Kindermann,  Industrial  Schools,  35. 
Knoblock,  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  120. 
Koenigsbcrg,  Trade  School,  185. 
KoriStko,  on  Polytechnic  Schools,  61.  117,  168. 
Kruitzlingen,  Normal  School  of,  777. 
Kropp,  steel  works  of,  222. 
Kuratii,  and  Reform  School,  785. 

laboratories  for  Technical  Chemistry. 

Berlin,  281. 

Bonn,  279. 

Carlsruhe,  142. 

Paris,  597,  599. 

Zurich,  758. 
Loee  making  Schools,  330,  433. 
Latsch  i  no,  &hool-far m ,  73 1 . 
1  <ausanne  Technical  Institute,  739. 
Lavclyd,  Prunian  Agricultural  School,  218. 
Le  Blanc,  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  441. 
Leipzic  Commercial  School  for  women,  293. 

Academy  of  Arts,'  335. 

Commercial  Schnol.  291,  293. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  336,  3.18. 

University,  287. 
I^egislation,  ordinary,  taught  in  school,  541 
Lemberg,  Polytechnic  School.  38. 
licsnoy  Agricultural  School,  731. 

Libra rj',  758. 
Liege,  Industrial  School,  613. 

Engineering  and  Mining  School,  619. 

Mechanics*  School,  020. 

University,  608. 
Lille,  School  of  Mines  and  Trades,  435. 

Designs,  435. 
Lissina,  Forcxt  School,  728. 
Lyons,  I^a  Martin iere,  463. 

Central  School  of  Arts,  490. 

School  of  Commerce,  437. 

Srhool  of  Design,  496. 

School  for  Silk  weaving,  437. 
Lyceums  in  France,  Drawing  in,  510. 
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Man9tricht^  Technical  School.  GSM. 

Machine  Boilding  aod  Mechanics  Schools,  G5. 

Augsburg,  117. 

Berlin,  1118. 

Brunswick.  13S. 

Carlsruhe,  88. 

Chemnitz.  S9U,  303. 

Dresden,  296. 

Hanover,  1G7. 

Liege,  620. 

Munich,  109. 

Paris,  415,  47L 

Prague,  48. 

Riga,  TX. 

Stockholm,  715. 

St.  Petersburg,  723 

Stuttgart,  367. 

Vienna,  50. 

Zurich,  755. 
Malgras,  575. 

Manual  Labor,  and  Mechanical  Dexterity,  6G. . 
Marburg,  Univenity,  100. 
Mariabrunn,  Forest  Academy,  76. 
Maria  Theresa,  and  Industrial  Schools,  37,  638. 
Marine  artillery,  596. 
.Martin,  Claude,  482. 
Mnssmann,  Sunday  Schools,  703. 
Masons,  Schools  for,  209,  303,  362,  577. 
Maykirch,  Industrial  Colony,  777. 
Mecklenberg,  area,  population,  schools,  171. 

Special  and  Professional  Scho:>ls,  171. 
Mercantile  Marine  Schools. 

Austria,  34. 

Belgium,  608,  627. 

Denmark,  701. 

France,  576,  587. 

Hamburg,  156. 

Holland,  69a 

Mecklenberg,  171. 

Mendelssohn,  238. 

Olden  berg,  170. 

Portugal,  790. 

Prussia,  220. 

Russia,  719. 

Saxony,  329. 

Sweden,  711. 
Mettray  Agricultural  Reform  School,  553. 
M  i la n>  Technical  Institute,  779. 
Military  Schools.     See  statistics  of  States. 
Millwrights,  302. 
Mining,  and  Practical  Minors. 

Alois,  426. 

Berlin,  221. 

Bochum,^2l. 

Brunswick,  141. 

Fnhlen,  714. 

Filijistad,  714. 

Freiberg,  314. 

Ilainault,  622. 

Kongsbcrg,  709. 

Lausanne,  741. 

Liege,  619. 

Paris,  424. 

Scliemnitz,  80. 

St.  Etienne,  425. 

St.  Petec^burg,  797. 
Mo  Id  Farm.  563. 
MiHleliug,  298,  454.  760. 
Miiijl in.  Institute  of  Agriculture,  206. 
Molard;  and  Industrial  drawing,  441. 
Museum  of  Industrial  Art,  669. 

Brussels,  609,  647,  682. 

Berlin,  199. 

England,  668. 

Ilnmburg,  155. 

.Mnscow,  734. 

Munich,  1J9. 

Paris.  4:W,  601. 

Sr.  Petcnbnrg,  733. 

Stuttgart,  356. 


Vienna,  068, 
Models  and  Copies,  how  obtained,  25. 
Moscow,  Special  Schools,  727,  720. 

Museum  of  Art,  734. 
Mulhottse,  special  schools,  437. 

Cotton-spinning  School,  493. 

Drawinjj^  and  l>esigns.  436. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  436. 

Weaving  School.  493. 
Mundebeiv,  Weaving  School,  116. 
Munich,  Special  Instruction  in  Art,  Il9. 

Commercial  School  for  Girls,  136. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  126. 

Drawing  School  for  Girls,  136. 

Polytechnic  School,  118. 

Sundav  and  Holiday  Schools,  112. 
Music,  Special  Instruction  in,  249. 

Austria,  34,  79. 

Bavaria,  124. 

Belgium,  682. 

France,  53J. 

Hamburg,  156. 

Italy,  785. 

Prussia,  240.  338. 

Saxony,  336. 

Nancy,  Forestry  School,  574. 

Naples,  College  of  Music,  788. 

Napoleon,  and  Trade  Schools,  451. 

Nature,  Drawing  from,  5249. 

Naval  Architecture,  and  Engineers'  Schools  of, 

France,  594. 

Prussia,  199. 

Russia,  719. 

Sweden,  716. 
Naval  Apprentice  Schools,  581. 
Navigation,  Schools  of, 

Austria,  34,  78. 

Belgium,  027. 

France,  577. 

Hamburg,  156. 

Norway,  709. 

Prussia,  210. 

Saxony,  320. 

Sweden,  716. 
Nassau,  area,  population,  schools,  173. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  172. 
Contents,  14. 
Neuchatel,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  742. 
Neviere,  572. 

NewsUdt  Eberswald,  Forestry  School,  217. 
Needlework  in  Public  Schools,  dTt. 
Niemeyer,  on  Sunday  Schools,  111. 
Nieuport,  Professor  of  Navigation,  627. 
Nienberg,  Trade  School,  164. 
Nismes,  School  for  Weaving,  430. 
Njeschin,  Ijyceum  for  the  Civil  Service,  729 
Norkoping,  Technical  School,  713. 
Norway,  area,  population.  schooN.  705. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  70<>. 
Contents,  19. 
Noremburf  Schools,  Spacial  Schools,  1 12. 

Academy  of  Art,  101. 

District  Trade  School,  114. 

Industrial  Drawing  School,  141. 

School  of  Arts,  121. 

Sunday  School,  113. 

Ofen,  Polytechnic  Schools,  38. 
Oldenburg,  area,  population,  schools,  176. 

Special  and  Professional  School-*,  176. 
Oporto,  Naval  School,  627. 
Oppel,  and  Mining  Schools,  314. 
Oriental  Ijanguagcs,  Schools  of,  34,  401,  7'^X 
Orphans  of  sailors,  578. 
Ostend,  Navigation  School,  (^.. 

Paris,  Special  Schools  and  Clns.HOS  of, 
Architecture,  50.5. 
Central  Sciuiol  of  Arts  and  Maniifuctures,  463. 
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Conservatory  of  Arts  aod  Trades,  445. 

Drawing  aod  the  Fine  Arts,  497,  509. 

Hiffher  Studies,  597. 

Ijaboratories  for  research,  597. 

Mines  and  Mininf^,  4i4. 

Museum  of  Art,  601. 

Music,  529. 

Polytechnic  School,  403. 

St.  Nicholas  Institute,  475. 

Union  Centrale  of  Arts  and  Industry,  003. 
Patriotism  and  Public  Schools,  381 . 
Patriotism,  inspired  by  Public  Schools,  399. 
Passau,  Higher  Trade  School,  ]]5. 
Pattern-shops,  459. 
Perspective,  520. 
Penpectometre,  600. 
Petroskae,  Agricultural  School,  732. 
Pesth,  Academy  of  Commerce,  78. 
Pestalozzi,  and  Industrial  Schools,  7GS. 
Perth,  Academy  of  Commerce,  7H. 
Philosophy,  674. 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  142. 
Piarist  Schools,  37. 
Poland,  School  Statistics,  717. 
Political  Economy,  756. 

Polytechnic  Schools  in  different  countries,  his- 
torical dnU.  37,  0],  294,  403. 

Berlin,  192,  200,  221. 

Brunswick,  83. 

Carlsruhe,  83. 

Chemnitz,  399. 

Christiania,  710. 

Copenhagen,  703. 

Dresden,  294. 

I>elil,605. 

Ghent,  619. 

IIano%'er,  1G5. 

Liege,  621. 

Lausanne,  737. 

Munich,  118. 

Nuremburg,  403. 

Paris,  463. 

Prague,  47. 

Riga,  723. 

Stockholm,  715. 

St.  Petersburg,  721. 

Stuttgard.  3G4. 

Zurich,  743. 
Poppelsdorf,  Academy  of  Agriculture,  207. 
Porcelain  Painting,  4d8. 
Portngal,  area,  population,  schools,  789. 

Special  Schools,  790. 
Post-office,  Instruction  for,  89. 
Potsdam,  School  of  Horticulture,  217. 
Prague,  Polytechnic  School,  47.. 

(Commercial  School,  78. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  79. 

Manufacturers*  and  Tradesmen's  School,  41. 
Preparatory  Section  of  Polytechnic  School,  63. 

Berlin,  197. 

Carlsruhe,  84. 

Dresden,  295 

Hanover,  166. 

Munich,  118. 

Paris  Central  School  of  Arto,  473. 

Riga,  724. 

Stuttgart,  364. 

Vienna,  53. 
Prussia,  area,  population,  schools,  177. 

Special  and  Technical  Sehoobi,  178. 
Contents,  14. 
Prytaneum,  French,  451.  ' 

Raffaelle,  indebtedness  of  the  Aril  to,  518. 
Ravnisson,  on  Drawing,  513.  , 

Real  Schools,  34,  43. 

Austria,  36. 

Bavaria,  106. 

Prussia,  179.  19a 

Saxony,  289. 


Real  Gymnasium,  4^,  104. 

Reform  Schools  and  Agriculture,  552,  785 

Regional  Schools  of  Agriculture,  547,  564. 

Repetorial  Method,  407,  466. 

Repetition  or  Review  Schools,  327,  391. 

Rheims,  Industrial  School,  435. 

Ribbon,  designing  and  wearing,  493. 

Riga,  Polvtechnic  School,  723. 

Roads  and  Bridgn,  Schools  and  Classes  of,  69. 

Brunswick,  139. 

Carlsruhe,  B5. 

Dresden,  296. 

Ghent,  021. 

Hanover,  167.. 

Lausanne,  789. 

Paris,  422. 

Prague,  48. 

Riga.  726. 

Stuttgard,  369. 

Vienna,  56. 

Zusich,  754. 
Rieflfel,  and  Agricultural  School,  560. 
Rochefoucauld,  founder  of  Art  School,  453. 
Rome,  French  School  of  Art.  499. 
Rosier,  Plan  of  Agricultural  School,  545. 
Rouen,  Art  School,  496. 

Rouher,  Commission  on  Technical  Schools,  507. 
Roville.  Model  Farm,  558. 
Rural  Economy,  144. 
Rural  Architecture,  573. 
Russia,  area,  population,  schools,  717. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  718. 
Contents,  20. 

Sailors,  Schools  for,  578. 

Salt  Mines  and  Mining,  141. 

Sumuelson,  on  Technical  Schools.  222,280,392. 

Snndrart,  Nuremberg  Academy  of  Art,  101. 

Sanfurd.  Henry  S.,  623. 

Saxe-Altenbcrg,  area,  population,  schools,  343. 

S|iecial  and  Professional  Schools,  343. 
Saze-Coburg,  area,  population,  schools,  344. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  344. 
Saxe-Mcinengen,  area,  population.  Schools,  345. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  34.'>. 
Snxe-Wcimer,  area,  population,  schools,  340. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  346. 
Saxony,  area,  population,  schools.  387. 

S(K!cial  and  Professional  Schools,  388. 
Contents,  15. 
Scharrer,  and  Technical  Schools,  101. 
Schemnitz,  Mining  School,  80. 
Schleissheim,  Agricultural  Schoo'  133. 
School-farm,  502. 
School-garden,  570. 
Schwerz,  at  Hohenheim,  378. 
Schneider*8  Iron  Works,  387. 
Schroder,  models  for  teaching  Science,  28. 
Science  and  Labor,  G79. 
Screw,  uses  of,  1 17. 

Sevres,  Porcelain  Works  and  Museum,  602. 
Sewing  Schools. 
Shading,  may  be  abused,  235. 
Shepherds',  Schools  of,  574. 
Shipbuilding,  199.582. 
Shuttleworth,  Sir  J.  K'.,  cited,  780. 
Silk-culture,  34. 
Singing,  instruction  in,  249. 
Soignics,  School  for  stone-cutters,  617. 
'  South  Kensington  Museum,  668. 
Spain,  area,  population,  schools,  787. 

S|iecial  Scnools,  788. 
Spinning  Schools.  .330,  445,493. 
Stenography,  School  of.  319. 
Stettin,  Navigation  School,  220. 
Stockholm,  Specinl  Schools,  713,  716. 

Polytechnic.  715. 

Industrial  School,  713. 
Stokers,  585. 
Stone-cutting  Schools,  617. 
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Straw-plaiting  SchooU,  95. 
Slutt»art,  Art-workmens'  School,  374. 

Buildiog  Trades,  302. 

MaKum  of  Industry,  394. 

Technical  University.  364. 
St.  Petersburg,  Polytechnic  School,  721. 

Agronomic  Institute,  730. 

Construction  School  of  Surveying,  728. 

Forest  Academy,  728. 

Institution  for  Mining  Engineers,  727. 

Public  Museums,  733. 

School  of  Oriental  Languages,  729. 
Sweden,  area,  population,  schools,  71L 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  712. 
Switzerland,  area,  population,  schools,  735. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  737. 
Surveying  and  Ensineering,  728. 
Sunday  Schools,  History  of,  111. 

Austria,  35. 

Baden,  91,  111. 

Bavaria,  101,  105,  111,  112. 

Hamburg,  152. 

Pruuia,  179. 

Wurtembergj  111. 

Tabarou,  Method  of  Instruction,  486. 

Taeye,  on  Art  and  Drawing,  664,  660,  670,  675. 

Tailors*  Academy,  330. 

Teachers  of  Technical  Schools,  70,  227,  782. 

Technical  Education,  Authorities  on,  J2. 

Technical  Education.  Results  of,  395. 

Telegraphic  Service,  421,  729. 

Teniers,  637. 

Thaer,  A.  D.,  and  Agricultural  Schools,  20.'). 

Tharand,  Forestry  School,  307. 

Thouin,  and  the  Garden  of  Plants,  557. 

Togmarelli,  648. 

Tournai,  Industrial  School,  617. 

Trade  Schools  in  diflferent  countries. 

Austria,  39. 

Baden,  91. 

Bavaria,  105. 

Free  Cities,  150,  isa 

Hanover,  164. 

Nassau,  173. 

Prussia,  181,  193. 

Wurtemborg,  358. 
Trondjem,  Technical  School,  710. 
Turgoi  School  at  Paris,  540. 

Universities,  or  Superior  Schuols. 

Austria,  34. 

Baden,  82. 

Bavaria,  98. 

Belgium,  608. 

Brunswick,  137. 

Denmark,  699. 

France,  401. 

Hanover,  163. 

HoUand,  691. 

Italy,  787. 

Norway,  705. 

Portugal,  789.     • 

Prussia,  177. 

Russia,  718.  • 

Saxony.  iSJ7. 

Soxe  Weimar,  346. 

Spain,  791. 

Sweden,  711. 

Switzerland,  736. 

Wurtemberg,  351. 
University,  Industrial.  743. 
Valenciennes,  School  of  Art,  430. 
Vaucanson,  427,  439. 
Vehrli.    See  Wherli. 
Versoilles,  Agronomic  Institute,  548. 
Vervej,  Industrial  School,  616. 
Veterinory  Instruction. 

Austria,  75. 

Denmark,  701. 


France,  550. 

Prussia,  218. 

Russia,  732. 

Saxony,  311. 
Veterinary  Surgery,  special  schools  and  courses. 

Alfort,  550. 

Berlin,  218. 

Copenhagen,  701. 

Curegben,  634. 

Dresden,  334. 

Grignon,  569. 

Honenheim,  374. 

Poppelsdorf,  214. 

Tharand,  31L 
Victoris,  Frere,  aids  of  Scientific  Drawing,  605. 
Vienna,  Special  Schools  in. 

Apprentice  Schools,  39. 

Art  Schools,  79. 

Commercial  Schools,  77. 

Diagram,  school  connections,  100. 

Higher  Trade  Schools,  44,  45. 

Museum  for  Art  and  Industry,  668. 

Polytechnic  School.  38,  50. 
Vilvorde,  Horticultural  School,  638. 
Vine  Culture,  574,  TJl. 
Vinci,  Leonardo  dn,  513,  521. 

Watch-making,  Schools  for, 

Besangon,  491. 

Cluses,  492. 

Furtwansen,  92. 

Geneva,  <42. 

.Morteau,  491. 

Sallanches,  438. 

Vasson,  491. 
Weaving,  Schools  for  Teaching. 

Belgium,  613. 

Mullhouse,  496. 

Mundaburg,  116. 

Passault,  116. 

Prussia,  183,  203. 

Saxony,  305,  329. 
Werner,  A.  6.,  314. 
Werner's  Mineral  Museum,  315. 
Werner  and  Mining  Schools,  314. 
VVeiliensteffio,  Agricultural  Institute,  127. 
WherU,Jocob,  771. 
Winimer,  Hermann,  289. 
Winterthur,  Public  Schools,  744. 
Winterthur,  Schools  in,  744. 
Wigikrd,  319. 
Wirth.  230. 
Wood  Carving,  116. 
Women,  Technical  Schools  for, 

Austria,  79. 

Bavaria,  136. 

France,  606. 

Prussia,  219. 

Saxony,  293. 
Womum,  Professor,  507. 
Work  and  Study. 
Workshops  with  Schools,  452. 

Augsburg,  117. 

Berlin,  199. 

Lausanne,  738. 

Liege,  620. 

Paris,  460,  477. 

Stuttgart,  360. 

Zurich,  759. 
Workshops  and  Apprenticeships,  610. 
Wurtemberg.  area,  iiopulation,  schools,  337 

Statistics,  337. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  353. 
Contents,  16. 
Wurzbuig,  Music  Schocl,  126. 

Zeblicke,  on  Drawing,  230. 

Zerrenmer,  on  Drawing.  230. 

Zurich,  Federal  Polytechnic  School,  7.13. 

Zwickau,  School  of  Practical  Miners,  319. 
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